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BOOK XVi. 
THE HISTORY OP ALEXANDER’S SUCCRSSORS. 


Ssct. I. Troubles which followed the death of Alexan- 
der. The partition of the provinces among the generals, 
Arideus elected king. Perdiccas appointed his guardian, 
and regent of the empire, 11. 

Sxct. II. The revolt of the Greeks in Upper Asia. The 
{mpressions occasioned by the news of Alexander’s death 
at Athens. The expedition of Antipater into Greece. He 


is first defeated, and afterwards victorious. Makes himself 


master of Athens, and leaves a garrison there. The flight 
and death of Demosthenes, 13. 
Secr. UI. Procession at the funeral of Alexander. His 
_ hody is conveyed to Alexandria. Eumenes is put into pos- 
““ session of Cappadocia by Perdiccas. Ptolemy, Craterus, 
_ Antipater, and Antigonus, form a confederacy against each 
** of them. The death of Craterus. The unfortunate expe- 
.» dition of Perdiccas into Egypt. He is slain there, 17. 
“. Sscr, 1V. The regency is transferred to Antipater. Eu- 
menes besieged by Antigonusin Nora. Jerusalem besieg- 
ed and taken by Piolemy. Demades put to death by Cas- 
gander, Antipater on his death-bed nominates Polysper- 
.* chon for his successor in the regency. The latter recalls 
— Olympias. Antigonus becomes very powerful, 20. 
EcT. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die, Cas- 
sander makes himself master of Athens, where he estab- 
~ lishes Demetrius Phalerius in the government of that 
“ yepublic. His prudent administration. Eumenes_quits 
¢ Nora. Various expeditions of Antigonus, Seleucus, Ptole- 
my, and other generals against him. Olympias causes 
Arideus to be slain, and is murdered in her turn by the 
orders of Cassander. The war between him and Polysper- 
chon. The re-establishment of Thebes. Eumenes is be- 
trayed by his own troops, delivered up to Antigonus, and 
put to death, 22. 

Stcr. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassan- 
der, form a confederacy against Antigonus. He deprives 
Ptolemy of Syria and Phenicia, and makes himself master 
of Tyre, after a long siege. Demetrius, the son of Antigo- 
nus, begins to distinguish himself in Asia Minor. He loses 
a first battle and gains a second. Seleucus takes Baby- 
lon. A treaty of peace betweeh the princes is immediate- 
ly broken. Cassander causes the young kiog Alexander 
and his mother Roxana, to be put to death. Hercules, 
another son of Alexander the Great, is likewise slain, with 
his mother Barsina, by Polysperchon, Antigonus causes 
Cleopatra, the sister of the game Alexander, to be put to 
death. The revolt of Ophetlas In Libya, 31. 

Sect. VII. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, besieges 
and takes Athens, and establishes a democracy in that ci- 
ty. Demetrius Phalerius, who cominanded there, retires 
to Thebes. He igs condemned to suffer death, and his 3ta- 
tues are thrown down. He retires into Egypt. The ex- 
cessive honours paid by the Athenians to Antigonus and 
his son Demetrius. This latter obtains a great naval vic- 
tory over Ptolemy, takes Salamina, and makes himself 
master of all the island of Cyprus. Antigonus and Deme- 
trius assume the title of kings after this victory, and their 
example is followed by the other princes. Antigonus 
forms an enterprise against Egypt, which proves unsuc- 
cessful, 36. 

Sgcr. VII. Demetrius forms the siege of Rhodes, which 
he raises a year after, by concluding a treaty much to the 
bonour of the city. Helepolis,a famous machine. The 
Colossus of Rhodes. Protogenes, a celebrated painter, 
spared during the siege, 40, 

Secr. IX, The expedition of Seleucus into India. De- 
metrius compels Cassander to raise the siege of Athens. 
The excessive honours paid him in that city. A league 
between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, 

ainst Antigonus and Demetrius. The battle of Ipsus, a 
city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus is slain, and Demetri- 
us put to fight, 45. 


BOOK XVII. 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 
Cuap. I. 


Ssct. I, The four victorious princes divide the empire | prince. 


of Alexander the Great into as many kingdoms. Selsucus 
‘ AZ 


By 


builds several cities. Athens shuts her gates against De- 
metrius. He reconciles himself with Seleucus, and after- 
wards with Ptolemy. The death of Cassander. The first 
exploits of Pyrrhus. Athens taken by Demetrius. He 
loses almost at the same time, all he possessed, 47. 

Sect. II. Dispute between the two sons of Cassander for 
the crown of Macedonia: Demetrius being invited to the 
assistance of Alexander, finds means to destroy him, anu 
is proclaimed king by the Macedonians. He makes great 
preparations for the conquest of Asia. A powerful confede- 
racy jis formed against him, Pyrrhus and Lysimachus de- 
prive him of Macedonia, and divide it between them- 
selves. Pyrrhus is soon obliged to quit those territories. 
Sad end of Demetrius, who dies in prison, 50. 

Sect. II. Ptolemy Soter resigns his kingdom to his son 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, The tower of Pharos built. The 
image of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria. The celebrated 
library founded in that city, with an academy of learned 
men. Demetrius Phalerius presides over both. Death of 
Ptolemy Soter, 53. 

Secr. IV. The magnificent solemnity at the inaugura- 
tion of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 53. 

Sect. V. The first transactions of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The death of Demetrius Phatereus. Seleu- 
cus resigns his queen and part of his empire to his son 
Antiochus. The war between Seleucus and Lysimachus; 
the latter of whom is slain in a battle. Seleucus is assas- 
sinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred 
a multitude of obligations. The two sons of Arsinos are 
murdered by their uncle Ceraunus, who also banishes that 
princess, Ceraunus is soon punished for those crimes by 
the irruption of the Gauls, by whom he is slain in a battle. 
The attempt of that people against the temple of Delphos. 
Antigonus establishes himself in Macedonia, 59. 

Sect. VI. Ptolemy Philadelphus causes the books of 
the Holy Scripture, preserved by the Jews with the utmost 
care, to be translated into the Greek language as an orna- 
ment to his library. This is called the version of the Sep- 
tuagint, 63. 

Sect. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus: first, 
into Italy; where he fights two battles with the Romans. 
The character and conduct of Cineas: secondly, into Sici- 
ly; and then iuto Italy again. His third engagement 
with the Romans wherein he is defeated. His expedi- 
tion into Macedonia; of which he makes himself master 


for some time, after having overthrown Antigonus. His 
expedition into Peloponnesus. He forms the siege of Spar- 
ta, but without success, Is slain at that of Argos. The 


deputation fram Philadelphus to the Romans, and from the 
Romans to Phitadelphus, 64, 

Sect. VIII. Athens besieged anc taken by Antigonus. 
The just punishment inflicted on Sotades, a satiric poet. 
The revolt of Magas from Philadelphus. The death of 
Philetzrus, founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. The 
death of Antiochus Soter. He is succeeded by his son An- 
tiochus, surnamed Theos. Ths wise measures taken by 
Ptolemy for the improvement of commerce. An accom- 
modation effected between Magas and Philadelphus. The 
death of the former. The war between Antiochus and Pto- 
lemy. The revolt of the East against Antiochus. Peace 
restored between the two kings. The death of Ptolemy 
Philadel phus, 74. . 

Sect. IX. Character and qualities of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 79. 


Cuap. I. 


Sect. I, Antiochus Theos is poisoned by his queen La- 
odice, who causes Seleucus Callinicus to be declared king. 
She also destroys Berenice and her son, Ptolemy Euerge- 
tes avenges their death, by that of Laodice, and seizes part 
of Asia. Antiochus Hierax, and Seieucus his brother, unite 
against Ptolemy. The death of Autigonus Gonatas, king 
of Macedonia. He is succeeded by his son Demetrius. 
The war between the two brothers, Antiochus and Seleu- 
cus. The death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus 
succeeds him. The establishment of the Parthian empire 
by Arsaces. Antivchus is slain by robbers. Seleucus 1s 
taken prisoner by the Parthians. Credit of Joseph, the ne- 
phew of Onias, with Ptolemy. The death of Demetrius, 
Icing of Macedonia. Antigonus seizes the throne of that 
The death of Seleucus, 79, 80. ; 

i. The establishment of the republic of the 
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SECT. 
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VI 


Acheans. Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. The 
character of that young Grecian. He is enabled by the 
liberalities of Ptolemy Euergetes, to check asedition ready 
to break out in Sicyon. Takes Corinth from Antigonus, 
king of Macedonia. Prevails on the cities of Megara, 
Trezene, Epidaurus, and Megalopolts, 1o accede to the 
Achean league; but is not successful with respect to Ar- 
os, 84. 

a Srct. III, Agia king of Sparta, attempts to reform the 
state, and endeavours to revive the ancient institutions of 
Lycurgus, in which he partly succeeds; but finds an entire 
change in Sparta at his return from @ campaign in which 
he had joined Aratus against the AZtolians. He is at last 
condemned to die, and executed accordingly, 89. 

Sect. ]1V. Cleomenes ascends the throne of Sparta, and 
engages in a war against the Achwans, over whom he cb- 
tains several advantages. He reforms the government of 
Sparta, and re-establishes the ancient discipline. Acquires 
new advantages over Aratus and the Achwans. Aratus 
applies for succour to Antigonus, king of Macedonia, by 
whose aid the Achzans obtain repeated victeries, and take 
several places from the enemy, 94. 

Secr. V. The celebrated battle of Silasia, wherein An- 
tigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires to Egypt. Antigo- 
nus makes himself master of Sparta, and treats that city 
with great humanity. The death of that prince, who is suc- 
ceeded by Philip, the son of Demetrius. The death of Pto- 
lemy Euergetes, to whose throne Ptolemy Philopator suc- 
ceeds. A great earthquake at Khodes. The noble gene- 
rosity of those princes and cities who contributed to the 
reparation of the losses which the Rhodians had sustained 
by that calamity. The fate of the famous Celossus, 99. 


BOOK XVII. 
CHE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 


Secr. I. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The 
short reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is succeeded by 
his brother Antiochus, surnamed the Great. Achveus’s fi- 
delity tohim. Hermias, his chief minister, first removes 
Epigenes, the ablest of all his generals, and afterwards 
puts him to death, 102. 

Stcr. II. The Atolians declare against the Acheans, 
Battle of Caplye lost by Aratus. The Achzeans have re- 
course to Philip, who undertakes their defence. Troubles 
break out in Lacedemonia. Théunhappy death of Cleom- 
enes in Egypt. Two kings are elected in Lacedemonia. 
That republic joins with the Atolians, 110. 

Sscr. Ill. Various expeditions of Philip against the ene- 
mies of the Acheans. Apelles, his prime minister, abuses 
his confidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makea 
an inroad into /Atolia. Therme taken without opposition. 
Excesses of Philip’s soldiers in that city. Prudent retreat 
of that prince. Tumults in the camp. Punishment of 
those who had occasioned them. Inroad of Philip into La- 
conia. The conspirators form new cabals. Punishment 
inflicted on them. A peace is proposed between Philip 
and the Achwans on the one side and the tolians on the 
other, which is at last concluded, 112. 

Sect. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. 
The Romans gain a considerable victory over him at Apol- 
lonia. He changes his conduct. His breach of faith and 
irregularities. He causes Aratus to be poisoned. The 
£toliaas conclude an alliance withthe Romans. Attalus 
king of Pergamus, and the Lacedzmonians, accede to it, 
Machanidas usurps a tyrannical power at Sparta. Various 
expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius the Roman pe in 
one of which Philopemen signalizes himself, 119. 

a Y. Education and great qualities of Philopemen, 


Secr. VI. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius. 
A digression of Polybius upon signals made by fire, 125. 

Sect. VI. Philopemen gains a famous victory near 
Mantinea over Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta. The high 
esteem in which that general is held. Nabis succeeds 
Machanidas; some instances of his avarice and cruelty. 
A general peace concluded between Philip and the Ro- 
mans, in which the allies on both sides are included, 129. 

Sect. VIL. Tho glorious expeditions of Antiochus into 
Media, Parthia, Hyrcauia, and as far asiadia. At his re- 
turn to Antioch, he receives advice of Ptelemy Philopator’s 
death, 131. 


BOOK XIX. 
SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S BUCCESSORS. 
Cuap. I. 


Sect. I. Ptolemy Briphenes succeeds Philopator his 
father inthe kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip en- 
ter into an alliance to invade his dominions, The Romans 
become guardians of the young king. Antiochus subdues 
Palestine and Cele-syria. The war of Philip against the 
Athenians, Attalus, and the Rhodians. He besieges Aby- 


CONTENTS. 


dos. The unhappy fate of that city. The Romans declare 
war against Philip. Sulpitius the consul is sent into Ma- 
cedonia, 133. 

Secr. Il. Expeditions of the consul Sulpitius in Mace- 
donia. The /1olians wait for the event, in order to de- 
clare themselves. Philiplosesabattle. Villiussucceeds 
Sulpitius. No considerable transaction happens during 
his government. Flamininus succeeds him. Antiochus 
recovers Ceele-syria, of which he had been dispossessed by 
Aristomenes, the prime minister of Egypt. Various expe- 
ditions of the consul into Phocis. The Achzans, after 
long debates, declare for the Romans, 136. es 

Srcr. III. Flamininus is continued in the command as 
proconsul., He has a fruitless interview with Philip about 
concluding a peace. The Atolians, and Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, declare for the Romans. Sickness and death of 
Attalus. Flamininus defeats Philip in a battle near Sco- 
tussa and Cynoscephale in Thessaly. A peace concluded 
with Philip, which puts an end to the Macedonian war. 
The extraordinary joy of the Greeks at the Isthmian games, 
when proclamation is made that they are restored to their 
ancient liberty by the Komans, 142. 

Secr. 1V. Complaints being made, and suspicions aris- 
ing concerning Antiochus, the Romans send an embassy 
to him, which has no other effect than to dispose both par- 
ties foran open rupture. A conspiracy is formed by Sco- 
pas the tolian against Ptolemy. He and his accomplices 
are put to death. Hannibal retires to Antiochus, ar of 
Flamininus against Nabis, whom he besieges in Sparta. 
He obliges him to sue for peace, and grants ittohim. He 
enters Rome in triumph, 143, 

Sect. V. Universal preparations for the war between 
Antiochus and the Romans, Mutnal embassies and inter- 
views on both sides, which come to nothing, The Romans 
send troops against Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. 
Philopemen gaitis a victory over him. The Atoliang im- 
plore the assistance of Antiochus. Nabisis killed. Aunti- 
ochus goes at last to Greece, 152, 

Sect. VI. Antiochus endeavours to bring over the Ach 
ans to his interest, but in vain. He possesses himself of 
Chaicis and all Eubea. The Romans proclaim war against 
him, and send Manius Acilius, the consul, into Greece. 
Antiochus makes an ill use ef Hannibal’s counsel. He is 
defeated near Thermopyixw. The tolians submit to the 
Romans, 157. 5 

Sect. VII. Polyxenides, admiral ef Antiochus’s fleet, is 
defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the new consul, is eppoint- 
ed to carry oa the war against Antiochus. Scipio Africa- 
nus, his brother, serves under him. The Rhodians defeat 
Hannibal in a sea fight. ‘The consul marches against An- 
tiochus and crosses inte Asia. He gains a signal victory 
over him near Magnesia. The king obtains a peace, and 
gives up, by treaty, all Asia on this side of mount Taurus. 
Dispute between Eumenes and the Rhodians, in presence 
of fhe Roman senate, relating to the Grecian cities of Asia, 
160, 161.—Reffections on the conduct of the Romans with 
regard to the Grecian states, and the kings both of Europe 
and Asia, 168. 

Sect. Vil. Fulvius the consul subdues the Atoliansg. 
The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles. Manli- 
us, the other consul, conquers the Asiatic Gauls. Antio- 
chus, in order te pay the tribute due to the Romans, plun- 
ders a temple in Elymais. That menarch is killed. Ex- 
plication of Daniel’s prophecy concerning Antiochus, 170, 

Secr. IX. Seleucus Philopator succeeds to the throne of 
Antiochus his father. ‘The first occurrences of the reign of 
Piolemy Epiphanes in Egypt. Varicus embassies sent to 
the Acheans and Romans. Complaints made against 
Philip. Commissioners are sent from Rome to enquire in- 
to those complaints; and at the same @me to take cognt- 
zance of the ill treatment of Sparta by the Achewans. See 
quel of that affair, 175. 

Srcr. X. Philopemen besieges Messene. He is taken 
prisoner, and put to death by the Messenians. Messene 
surrendered to the Achwans. The splendid funeral pro- 
cession of Philopeemen, whose ashes are carried to Mega. 
lopolis. Sequel of the affair relating to the Spartan exiles. 
The death of Ptolemy Epjphanes, who is succeeded by 
Philometer his son, 179, 


Cuap. II. 


Srcr. I, Complaints made at Rome against Philip. De- 
metrius his son, who was in that city, is gent back to hls 
father, accompanied by some ambassadors. A secret con- 
spiracy of Perseus against his brother Demetrius with re- 
gard to the succession of the throne. He accuses him be 
fore Philip. Speeches of both those princes. Philip, upon 
a new impeachment, causes Demetrius to be put te death; 
but afterwards discovers his innocence and Perseua’s guilt. 
Whilst Philip is meditating to punish the latter, he dies, 
and Perseus succeeds him, 183. is 

Sect. Il. The death of Seleucus Philopator, whose reigh 
was shortand obscure. He is succeeded by his brother An- 
tiocchus, surnamed Epiphanes. Causes of the war which 
afterward broke out between the kings of Egypt and Sy- 
ria. Antiochus gaing a victory over Ptolemy. The coy 
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queror possesses himself of Egypt, and takes the king pris- 
oner. A repert prevailing ef a general revolt, he goes in- 
to Palestine; besieges and takes Jerusalem, where he ex- 
ercises the mest horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, in 
the room of Philometor, who was Antiochus's prisoner, 
raigs to the throne his yeunger brether Ptolemy Euergetes, 
surnamed also Physcen. Antiechus renews ths war with 
Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled. He marches 
towards Alexandria, in erder to lay siege to it. Popiliusa, 
ens of the Roman ambassadors, obliges him to quit Egypt, 
and not te molest the twe brothers, 191. 

Sect. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened to 
him in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. He en- 
deaveurs to abelish the worship of the true Ged in Jerusa- 
lem. He exercises the most horrid cruelties in that city. 
The generous resistancs mads by Mattathias, whe in his 
expiring moments, exhorts hia sous to fight in defence of 
the law of Ged. Judas Maccabzus gains several victories 

over the generals and armies of Antiechus. That prince, 
who had marched inte Persia, in erder to amass treasures 
there, attempts to plunder a rich temple in Elymais, but 
is shamefully repulsed. Hearing that his armies had been 
defsated in Judea, he sets out on a sudden te extirpate all 
the Jews. In his march hs is struck by the hand ef Hea- 
ven, and dies in the greatest terments, after having reign- 
ed eleven years, 196, 

Sect. IV. Prephecies of Daniel relating to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 202, 


BOOK XX, 
THE HISTORY OP ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS GONTINUED. 
ARTICLE L 


Sect. 1. Perseus prepares secretly for a war against the 
Romans. He endeavours a reconciliation with the Ache- 
ans in vain. His sectet measures not unknown at Rome. 
Eumenes arrives there, and informs the senate of them. 
Perseus attempts to rid himself ef that prints first by as- 
8assination, and afterwards by poison. The Romans break 
with Perseus. Different opinions and dispesitions of the 
kings and states, in regard to the Macedonian war. After 
several embassies on both sides, the war jis declared in 
form, 205. 

Sect. II. The consul Liclnius and king Perseus take 
ths field. They beth encamp near the river Peneus, at 
some distance from each ether. Engagement ef the caval- 
ry, in which Perseus has censiderably the advantage, and 
makes an ill uss ef it. Hs endeavours te make a peace, 
but iepeectually. The armies on beth sides go inte win- 
ter quarters, 210. 

Sect. Ill. The senate pass a wise decree to put a stop 
to the avarics ef the generals and magistrates, whe oppress- 
ed the allies, The consul Marcius, after sustaining great 
fatigue, enters Macedenia. Perseus takes the alarm, and 
leaves the passes epen: he resumes courage afterwards. 
Inselent embasay of the Rhedians te Rome, 214. 

Sect. IV. Paulus Aimilius chesen consul. He sets eut 
for Macedenia with ths preter Cn. Octavius, whe com- 
manded the fleet. Perseus selicita aid on all sides. His 
avarice is the cause ef his losing censiderable allies, The 

retor Anicius’s victorlesin llyria. Paulus Amilius’s ce- 

ebrated victory ever Perseus near ths city of Pydna. Per- 
seus taken with all hischildren. The command of Paulus 
fEmilius in Macedenia prolonged. Decree ef the senate 
granting liberty te the Macedonians and [ilyrians. Paul- 
us Emilius, during the winter-quarters, visits the mest 
celebrated cities ef Greeca, Upon his return to Amphipo- 
lis he gives a great feast. He marches for Reme. On his 
way he suffers his army te plunder all the cities of Epirug. 
He enters Reme in Cuma Death of Perseus. Cn. Oc- 
tavius and L. Anicius have also the honour of a triumph 
decreed them, 219. 


Articiz IL 


Sect. I. Attalus comes to Rome to a ee the Ro- 
mans upen their success in Macedenia. The deputies of 
the Rhediana present themselves before the senate and en- 
deavour to appease their wrath. After long and warm soli- 
citations, they succeed in being admitted into the alliance 
of the Roman people. Severity exercised against the Ete- 
lians. All of them, in general, whe had favoured Perseus 
are cited to Roms, to answer fer their conduct. A theusan 
Achezans carried thither; Pelybius ene of the number. 
The senate banishes thein into several towns of Italy. 
Afver seventeen years of banishment, they are sent back 
into their own country ; when enly three hundred of them 
remained, 228, 

Szct. If. Mean flattery of Prusias, king ef Bithynia, in 
thesenats. Eumenes beceming suspected by the Kemans, 
is not suffered te enter Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, dies, and ia succeeded by a son ef the sams uame. 
Death of Eumenes. Attalus, his brother, succeeds him, as 

uardian to his son, then very young. War between Atta- 
ug and Prusias. The latter having formed the design of 


Vil 
putins his son Nicomedes to death, is killed byhim. Em. 
assy of three celebrated Athenian philosophers to Roma 
Another from the peeple ef Marseilles. Digressien upon 
the city of Marseilles, 233. < 

Sect. Il, Andriscus, who gave himself out fer the son 
of Perseus, makes himself master ef Macedonia, and caus 
es himself to be proclaimed king. The praetor Juventius 
attacks him, and is killed in the battle with part of his ar- 
my. Metellus, whesucceeds him, retrieves that loss. The 
usurper is overthrown, taken, and sentte Roms. A second 
and third nsuppel are algo defeated, 237. , 

Sect. IV. Treubles in Achaia, which declares wa 
against the Lacedemenians. Metellus senda deputies to 
Corinth te Fppesee theae treubles; they are ill used and 
insulted. Thebes and Chalcis join the Achzans. Mete}- 
lus, after having ineffectually exhorted them to peace, 
gives them battle, and defeata them. The consul Mum- 
mius succeeds him, and after faving gained a battle takes 
Corinth, sets it en fire,and entirely demolishesit. Greece 
is reduced inte a Roman province. Various actions and 
pee of Pelybius. Triumphs of Metellus and Mummius, 


Scr. V. Reflection upen the causes of the grandewr, 
declension, and ruin of Greece, 241. 


“ARTICLE IIL. 


Sect. I. A_chronclogical abridgment of the history of 
the kings ef Egypt and Syria, whe are mentiened in the 
third article, 243, 244, 

Sect. I]. Antiochus Eupater, at the age of nine years, 
succeeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes, in the kingdom 
of Syria. Demetrius, who had been long a hostage at Rome, 
demands in vain permissien te return to Syria, Celebra- 
ted victories of Judas Maccabeus against the generals of 
the king ef Syria, and the king himself in person. Long 
differences between the twe brothers, the Ptolemies, kings 
of Egypt, terminated at length by a happy peaca, 246, 

Sect. II. Octavius, ambassador ef the Romans in Syria, 
ig killedthere. Demetrius escapes from Rome, puts Eupa- 
ter to death, ascends the throns ef Syria, and assumes the 
surname of Soter. Hs makes war against the Jews. Re 
peated victories of Judas Maccabzeus; death of that great 
man. Demetrius is acknowledged king by the Romans. 
He abandona himself to drunkenness and debauchery. 
Alexander Bala forma a cenapitacy against him. Demetri- 
us is killed in a battle. Alexander espouses the daughter 
ef Ptelemy Philometor. Temple built by the Jews in 
Egypt. Demetrius, son ef the first of that name, sets u 
his claim te ths threne of Syria. Alexander is destraye 
Ptelemy Philometer dies at the same time, 243. - 

Sect. IV. Physcon espouses Cleepatra, and ascends the 
throne of Egypt. Deinetrius in Syria abandons himself to 
all manner of excesses. Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, 
causes Antiechus, the son ef Alexander Bala, te be pro- 
claimed king of Syria; then kills him, and takes his place. 
He seizes Jenathan by treachery, and puts him te death. 
Demetrius undertakes an expedition against the Parthians, 
who take him prisoner. Cleopatra his wife espouses An- 
tiechus Sidetes, brether of Demetrius, and places him upen 
ths threne of Syria. Physcen’s excessive folliegand enor 
mities. Attalus Philometer succeeds Attalus his uncle, 
whom hs causes to be regretted by hia vices. Hs dies 
himself, after having reigned five years, and by his will 
leaves the Reman people heirs te his dominions. Ariston- 
icus seizes them. He is everthrown, led in triumph, and 
put te death, 251, 252. “-. 

Secr. V. Antiechua Sidetes hesieges John Hyrcanus in 
Jerusalem. That city surrenders by capitulation. He 
makes war against the Parthians, and perishes in it 
Phraates, king of the Parthians, defeated in his turn by the 
Scythians. Physcon commits mere herrid cruelties in 
Egypt. A general revelt obliges himto quitit. Cleopatra, 
his first wife, is replaced upon the thrones. She implores 
aid ef Demetrius, and ia soon reduced to leave Keypt 
Physcon returns thither, and re-ascends the throne. By 
his means Zebina dethronea Demetrius, who is soon after 
killed. The kingdom is divided between Cleopatra, the 
wife of Demetrius,and Zebina. The latter is defeated and 
killed. Antiochus Grypus ascends the throne of Syria. 
The famous Mithridates begins tersign in Pentus. Phys- 
con’s death, 237. 

Secr. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus succeeds Pliyscen. War 
betwesn Grypus and his brother Antiochus ef Cyzicum, for 
the kingdem ef Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies hiaiself in Ju 
dea. His death. Aristebulus succeeds him, and assumes 
thetitle of king. He is succeeded by Alexander Jannzus, 
Cleopatra drives Lathyrus eut of Egypt, and places Alexane 
der his youngest brother, on the throne in hia stead. War 
between that princess and her sons. Death of Grypus. 
Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdem of Cyrenaica to the Ro 
ans. Continuatien of the warsiu Syriaand Egypt. The 
Syrians cheese Tigranes aa Lathyrus is re-established 
upon the throns ef Egypt. He dies. Alexander his ne- 
ahew, succeeds him. Nicomedes king of Bittynia, makes 


° 


team tay 


~ 


ths Roman Fecal his heirs, 261. ‘ 
Sect. VII. Selene, sister of Lathyrus, conceives hopes 


vill 


ef the crown of Egypt; she sends two of her sons to Rome 
for that purpose. The eldest, called Antiochus, on his re- 
turn passes through Sicily. Verres, pretor of that island, 
takes from him a golden candelabrum, designed for the 
Capitol. Antiochus, surnamed Asiaticus, after having 
reigned four years over part of Syria, is dispossessed of 
part of his dominions by Pompey, who reduces Syria intoa 

rovince of the Roman empire, Troubles in Judea and 
Eau. The Alexandrians expel Alexander their king 
and set Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his stead. 
Alexander, at his death, makes the Roman people his 
heirs. In consequence, some years after, they order Pto- 
lemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be deposed, 
confiscate his property, and seize that island. The cele- 
brated Cato is charged with this commissiun, 266. 


BOOK XXI. 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS CONTINUED. 
Argticze I. 


Abridgment of the history of the Jews from Aristobulus, 
son of Hyrcanus, who first assuined the tiule of king, to the 
reign of Herod the Great, the Idumean, 270, 

Sxcr. I. Reign of Aristobulus the first, 
two years, 270. 

Sect. Il. Reign of Alexander Janneus, which continu- 
ed twenty-seven years, 271. 

Sect. ITI. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alexander 
Jannzwus, which continued nine years, Hyrcanus, her 
eldest son, is high-priest during that time, 272, 

Sect. IV. Reign of Aristobulus Il. which continued six 
years, 273. 

Sect. V. Reign of Hyrcanus IJ. which continued twen- 
ty-four years, 274, 

Sect. VI. Reign of Antigonus, of only two years’ dura- 
tion, 275. 

Arr. II. Abridgment of the history of the Parthians 
from the establishment of that empire to the defeat of 
Crassus, which is related at large, 276. 

Art. III, Abridgment of the history of the kings of Cap- 
padocia, from the foundation of that kingdom to the time 
when it became a province of the Roman empire, 286. 


which lasted 


BOOK XXII. 
THE HISTORY OF SYRACUSE — 
Articre I. 


Sscrt. I. Hierothe second chosen captain-general by the 
Syracusans, and soon after appuinted king. He makes 
an alliance with the Romans in the beginning of the first 
Punic war, 290, 

Sect. II. Hiero’s pacificreign. He particularly favours 
agriculture. He applies the abilities of Archimedes his re- 
lation to the service of the public,and causes him to make 
an infinite number of machines for the defence of a besieg- 
ed place. He dies very old, and much regretted by the 
people, 292, 


Articxs II, 


Ssct. I. Hieronymus, grandson of Hiero, succeeds him, 
and causes him to be much regretted by his vices and cru- 
elty. He is killed in aconspiracy. Barbarous murder of 
the princesses. Hippocrates and Epicydes possess them- 
selves of the government of Syracuse, and declare fur the 
Carthaginians, as Hieronymus had done, 296, 

Sect. II. The consul Marcellus besieges Syracuse. 
The considerable losses of men and ships, occasioned by 
the dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to 
change the siege into a blockade. He takes the city at 
length by means of his intelligence within it. Death of 
Archimedes, killed by a soldier, who did not know him, 


Articze III. 
Sect. I. Tomb of Archimedes discovered by Cicero, 
Sect. I. Summary of the history of Syracuse, 304. 
Sct. IIT. Reflections upon the government and charac- 
ter of the Syracusans, 305. 
BOOK XXIII. 
THE HISTORY OF PONTUS. é 
* Scr. I. Mithridates, at twelve years of age, ascends 


the throne of Pontus. He seizes Cappadocia and Bithynia, 
having first expelled their kings. The Romans re-establish 
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them. He causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia 
Minor to be put to death in one day. First war of the Ro- 
mans with Mithridates, wha had made himself master of 


Asia Minor and Greece, and had taken Athens. Sylla is 
charged with this war. He besieges and retakes Athens. 
He gains three great battles against the generals of Mithri- 
dates. He grants that prince peace in the fourth year of 
the war. Library of Athens, in which were the works of 
Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be carried to Rome, 308. 

Sxcr. I], Second war against Mitbridates, under Mure- 
na, of only three years’ duration. Mithridates prepares to 
renew the war. He concludes a treaty with Sertorius, 
Third war with Mithridates. Lucullus the consul sent 
against him. He obliges hiin to raise the siege of Cyzicum, 
and defeats his troops. He gains a complete victory over 
him, and reduces him to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of 
the sisters and wives of Mithridates. He endeavours to 
retire to Tigranes, his son-in-law. Lucullus regulates the 
affairs of Asia, 315. 

Sect, WI, Lucullus causes war to be declared with Ti- 
granes, and marches against him. Vanity and ridiculous 
self-sufficiency of that prince. He loses a great battle. 
Lucullus takes Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia. He 
gains a second victory over the joint forces of Tigranes and 
Mithridates. Mutiny and revolt in the army of Leoni 


Sect. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the discord 
which had arisen in the Roman army, recovers all his do- 
minions, Pompey is chosen to succeed Lucullus. He 
overthrows Mithridates in several] battles. The latter 
flies in vain to Tigranes his son-in-law, for refuge, who is 
engaged in a war with his own son. Pompey marches in- 
to Armenia against Tigranes, who comes to him and sur- 
renders himself. Weary of pursuing Mithridates to no 
purpose, he returns into Syria, makes himself master of 
tbat kingdom, and puts an end to the empire of the Seleu- 
cide. He marches back to Pontus. Phatnaces makes the 
army revolt against his father Mithridates, who kills him- 
self. That prince’s character. Pompey’s expeditions in- 
to Arabia and Judwa, where he takes Jerusalem. After 
having reduced all the cities of Pontus, he returny to 
Rome, and receives the honour of a triumph, 324. 


BOOK XXIV. 
THE HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


Sect. 1]. Ptolemzus Auletes having been placed upon 
the throne of Egypt in the room of Alexander, is declared 
the friend and ally of the Roman people, by the influence 
of Cesar and Pompey, which he purchases at a very great: 

rice. In consequence, he loads his subjects with taxes. 

eis expelled the throne. The Alexandrians make his 
daughter Berenice queen. He goes to Rome, and, by mo- 
ney, obtains the voices of the heads of the commonwealth 
for hia re-establishment. He is opposed by an oracle of 
the Sybil’s; notwithstanding which, Gabinius sets him u 
on the throne by force of arms, where he remains till his 
death. The famous Cleopatra, and her brother, very 
young, succeed him, 330, 

Sect. JJ. Pothinus and Achillas, ministers of the young 
king, expel Cleopatra. She raises troops to re-establish 
herself. Pompey, after having been overthrown at Pharsa- 
lia, retires into Egypt. He is assassinated there. Czesar, 
who pursued him, arrives at Alexandria, where he is in- 
formed of his death, which heseemstolament. Heendea- 
vuurs to reconcile the brother and sister, and for that pure 
pose, sends for Cleopatra, of whom he soon becomes enam- 
oured. Great commotions arise at Alexandria, and several 
battles are fought between the Egyptians and Cesar’s 
troops, wherein the latter have almost always the advan- 
tage. The king having been drowned in flying, after a sea 


fight, all Egyptsubmits to Cesar. He sets Cleopatra, with °° 
her younger brother, upon the throne, and returns to Rome,: % 


Sect, III, Cleopatra causes her younger brother to be 
put to death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius Ca- 
sar having made way for the triumvirate formed between 
Antony, Lepidus, and young Cesar, called also Octavius, 
Cleopatra declares herself for the triumvirs. She goes to 
Antony at Tarsus, gains an absolute ascendant over him, 
and brings him with her to Alexandria. Antony goes to 
Rome, where he espouses Octavia. He abandons himself 
again to Cleopatra, and after some expeditions returns to 
Alexandria, which he enters in triumph. He there cele, 
brates the coronation of Cleopatra and her children. Open” 
rupture between Cesar and Antony. The latter repudi- 
ates Octavia. The two fleets putto sea. Cleopatra deter- 
mines to fellow Antony. Battle uf Actium. Cleopatra 
flies, and draws Antony after her. Cwsar’s victory is com- 
plete. He advances some time after to Alexandria, which 
makes no long resistance. Tragical death of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Egypt is reduced into a province of the Ro 
inan empire, 337. 

Conclusion of the Ancient History, 345. 
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SECTION I.—rTRoUBLES WHICH FOLLOWED THE 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER. THE PARTITION OF THE 
PROVINCES AMONG THE GENERALS. ARIDZZUS 
ELECTED KING. PERDICCAS APPOINTED HIS GUAR- 
DIAN, AND REGENT OF THE EMPIRE, 


IN relating the death of Alexander the Great, I 
mentioned the many troubles and commotions that 
arose in the army on the first news of that event. All 
the troops in general, soldiers as well as officers, had 
their thoughts entirely taken up at first with the loss 
of a prince whom they loved asa father, and rever- 
ost almost as a god, and abandoned themselves 
without reserve to grief and tears. A mournful silence 
reigned at first throughout the camp; but this was 
soon succeeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke 
the true language of the heart, and in which that vain 
ostentation of sorrow, which is too often paid to cus- 
tom and decorum on such occasions,! had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place 
to reflection, they began to consider, with the utmost 
consternation, the state in which the death of Alexan- 
der had left them. They found themselves at an infi- 
nite distance from their native country, and amidst a 
people lately subdued, so little accustomed to their 
new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with their 
present masters, and had not as yet had sufficient time 
to forget their ancient laws, and that form of govern- 
ment under which they had always lived. What 
nieasures could be taken to keep a country of such vast 
extent in subjection? how could it be possible to sup- 

ress those seditions and revolts which would natural- 
y break out on all sides in that decisive moment? what 
expedienis could be formed to restrain those troops 
within the limits of their duty, who had so long been 
habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were com- 
nianded by chiefs, whose several views and preten- 
sions were so different? 

The only remedy for these various calamities seem- 
ed to consist in a speedy nomination of a successor to 
Alexander; and the troops, as well as the officers, and 
the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be very 
desirous of this expedient, and, indeed, their common 
interest and security, with the preservation of their 
new conquests, amidst the barbarous nations that sur- 
rounded them, made it necessary for them to consider 
this election as their first and most important care, 
and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a person 
qualified to fill so arduous a station, and sustain the 
weight of it in such a manner as to be capable of 


1 Passim silentia et gemitus; nihil compositum in osten- 
taLionem—altitsmerebant. Tacit, 


maintaining general order and tranquillity. But it 
had already been written,? “that the kingdom of 
Alexander should be divided and rent asunder after 
his death,” and that it should not be transmitted in the 
usual manner “to his posterity.” ‘No efforts of human 
wisdom could establish a sole successor to that prince. 
In vain did they deliberate, consult and decide ;3 no- 
thing could be executed contrary to the preordained 
event, or, at least, nothing short of it could possibly 
subsist. A superior and invisible Power had already 
disposed of the kingdom, and divided it by an inevita- 
ble decree, as will be evident in the sequel. The cir- 
cumstances of this partition had been denounced near 
three centuries before this time; the portions of it had 
already been assigned to different possessors, and no- 
thing could frustate that division, which was only to 
be deferred for a few years. Till the arrival of that 
period, men indeed might raise commotions, and con 
cert a yariety of movements; but all their efforts 
would only tend to the accomplishment of what had 
been ordained by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, 
and of what had been foretold by his prophiet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsina, and had conferred 
the name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another of 
his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when that 
prince died. He had likewise a natural brother, called 
Aridezus; but he would not upon his death-bed dis- 
pose of his dominions in favour of any heir; for which 
reason this vast empire, which no longer had a master 
to sway it, became a source of competition and wars, 
as Alexander had plainly foreseen, when he declared 
that his friends would celebrate his funeral with 
bloody battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was so supe- 
rior to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to ofler him the empire, and submit to 
his authority. The cavalry were desirous that An- 
dzeus should succeed Alexander. His understanding 
had been impaired ever since he had been afflicted in 
his infancy with a violent indisposition, occasionedy 
as was pretended, by some particular drink which had 
been given him by Olympias, and which had disor- 
dered his senses. This ambitious princess being ap- 
prehensive that the engaging qualities she discover- 
ed in Aridzus, would be so many obstacles to the 
greatness of her son Alexander, thought it expedient 
to have recourse to the criminal precaution already 
mentioned. The infantry had declared against this 
prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, and other chiefs 
of great reputation, who began each to think of their 
own particular establishment. For asudden revolu- 
tion had taken place in the minds of these officers, and 
caused them to contemn the rank of private persons, 
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end all dependency and subordination, with a view of 
pe ae to sovereign power, which had never employ- 
ed their thoughts till then, and to which they never 
thought themselves qualified to pretend before this 
conjuncture of affairs. F 

hese disputes,! which engaged the minds of all 
parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
space of seven days; and, if we may credit some 
authors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered io the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner; and 
Aridens, a different person from him I have already 
mentioned, was charged with the care of conveying 
it to Alexandria, 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had inter- 
vened, the principal officers assembled at a confe- 
rence; where it was unanimously concluded, that 
Aridzus should be king, or rather, that he should be 
invested with the shadow of royalty. The infirmity 
of mind, which ought to have excluded him from the 
throne, was the very motive of their advancing him 
toit, and united all suffrages in his favour. It favour- 
ed the hopes and pretensions of all the chiefs, and 
covered their designs. It wasalso agreed in this as- 
sembly, that if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or 
eighth month of her pregnancy, should have a son, 
hé should be associated with Aridzus in the throne. 
Perdiccas, to whom Alexander on his death-bed had 
left his ring, had the person of the prince consigned 
to his care as a guardian, and was constituted regent 
of the kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might 
bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to annul 
some of his regulations, which would “have been de- 
structive to the state, and have exhausted his treasury. 
He had given orders for six temples to he erected in 
particular cities which he had named, and had fixed 
the expenses of each of these structures at 500 talents, 
which amount to 500,000 crowns. He had likewise 
ordered a pyramid to be raised over the tomb of his 
father Philip, which was to be finished with a grandeur 
and magnificence equal to that in Egypt, esteemed 
one of the seven wonders of the world. fre had like- 
wise planned other expenses of ihe like kind, which 
were prndently revoked by the assembly. 

Within a short time after these proceedings,? Rox- 
ana was delivered of a son who was nained Alexan- 
der, and acknowledged king, jointly with Aridzus. 
But neither of these princes possessed any thing more 
than the name of royalty, as all authority was entirely 
pos in the great lords and generals, who had divi- 
ded the provinces among themselves. 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were 
consigned to Lysimachus; and Niteddon., Epirus, 
and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Craterus. 

In Africa; Egypt and the other conquests of Alex- 
ander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were assigned to Pto- 
lemy the son of Lagus, with that part of Arabia which 
borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in the au- 
tumn is the epocha from whence the years of the em- 
pire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be computed ; 
though Ptolemy did not assume the title of king, in 
conjunction with the other successors of Alexander, 
till about seventeen years after this event. 

In the Lesser Asia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
C= Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Caria, to 

ssander; Lydia, to Menander; the lesser Phrygia, 
to Leonatus; Armenia, to N. eoptolemus; Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. These two provinces 
had never been completely subjected by the Macedo- 
nians, and Ariarathes, king of appadocia, continued 
to govern them as formerly; Alexander having ad- 
vanced with so much rapieety to his other conquests, 
as left him no inclination to amuse himself with the 
entire reduction of that province, contented himself 
with a slight submission. 

Syria and Pheenicia fell to Laomedon; one of the 
two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. 
Persia was assigned to Peucestes; Babylonia to Ar- 
chon; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas; Parthia and Hyr- 


& Quint. Curt. 1.x. Justin. 1, xiii. Diod. 1. xviii. 
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cania, to Phrataphernes; Bactriana and Sogdiana, to 
Philip; the other regions were divided among gene- 
rals whose names are now but little known. 

Seleuchus, the son of Antiochus, was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a post of 
great iniportance; and Cassander, the son of Antipa- 
ter, commanded the companies of guards, 

The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, 
and even India also, were left in the possession of 
those who had been appointed governors of ,those 
countries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the 
provinces I have already mentioned ; and it is in this 
sense that most interpreters explain that passage in 
the Maccabees,? which declares, that Alexander, hav- 
ing assembled the great men of his court who had: 
been brought up with him, divided his kingdom 
among them in his lifetime. And indeed it was very 
probable, that ESPEN ss when he saw his death ap- 
proaching, and had no inclination to nominate a sole 
successor himself, was contented with confirming each 
of his officers in the government he had formerly 
assigned them; which is sufficient to authorize the 
declaration of the Maccabees, *“* That he divided his 
kingdom amongst them whilst he was living.” 

This partition was only the work of a man, and its 
duration was but short. That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the only King of ages, had decreed a 
different distribution. He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, 
and his disposition alone was to subsist. 

The partition concluded upon in the assembly was 
ihe source of various divisions and wars, as will be, 
evident in the series of this history, each of these go- 
vernors claiming the exercise of an independent and 
sovereign power in his particular province. They 
however paid that veneration to the memory of Alex- 
ander,‘ as not to assume the title of king, till all the 
race of that monarch, who had been placed upon the 
throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces J have men- 
tioned, some distinguished themselves more iban 
others by their reputation, merit and cabals; and. 
formed different parties, to which the others adhered, 
agreeably to their particular views, either of interest 
or ambition. For it is not to be imagined that the 
resolutions, which are formed in conjunctures of this 
nature, are much influenced by a devotion to the 
public good. ? 

Eumienes must, however, be excepted; for he un-. 
doubtedly was the most virtuous man among all the 
governors, and had no superior in true brave He 
was rete firm in the interest of the two kings, from 
a principle of true probity. He was a native of Car- 
dia, a city of Thrace, and his birth was but obscure. 
Philip, who had observed excellent qualities in him 
in his youth, kept him near his own person in the 
quality of secretary, and reposed great confidence in 
him. He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who 
treated him with extraordinary marks of his favour. 
Barsina, the first lady for whom this prince had en- 
tertained a passion in Asia, and by whom he had a 
gon named Hercules, had a sister of the same name 
with her own, and the king gave her in marriage to 
Eumenes.6 We shall! see by the event that this pru- 
dent favourite conducted himself in such a manner 
as justly entitled him to the favour of those two prin- 
ces, even after their death; and all his sentiments and 
actions will make it evident that a man may bea ple- 
beian by birth, and yet very noble by disposition. 

I have already intimated,’ that Sysigambis, who 
had patiently supported the death of her father, hus- 
wend and son, could not survive the loss of Alexan- 
der.8 The death of this princess was soon followed 
by that of the two grand-danghters, Statira, the wife 
of Alexander, and Brypetis, the relict of Hephestion. 
Roxana, who was apprehensive lest Statira should be 
pregnant by Alexander as well as herself, and that the 
birth of a prince would frustrate the measures which: 


3 1 Maccab. i, 6, 7, 4 Justin, 1. xv. c. 2 
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haa been taken to secure the succession to the son 
she hoped to have, revailed upon the two sisters to 
visit her, and secretly destroyed them in concert with 
Perdiccas, her only confident in that impious proceed- 


ing. 

fi is now time to enter upon a detail of those actions 
that were perfomed by the successors of Alexander. 
Ishall therefore begin with the defection of the Greeks 
in Upper Asia, and with the war which Antipater had 
to sustain against Greece; because those transactions 
ere most detached, and in a manner distinct, from the 

other events. 


SECTION II.—THE RVOLT oF THE GREEKS IN UPPER 
| ASIA. ‘THE IMPRESSIONS OCCASIONED BY THE NEWS 
| OF ALEXANDER’S DEATH AT ATHENS. THE EX- 
., PEDITION OF ANTIPATER INTO GREECE. HE 1S 
| FIRST. DEFEATED, AND AFTERWARDS VICTORIOUS. 
MAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF ATHENS, AND LEAVES 
AGARRISON THERE. THE FLIGHT AND DEATH OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Tue Greeks,I whom Alexander 

A.M. 3681. had established, in the form of colo- 

Ant. J. C. 323. nies, in the provinces of Upper Asia, 

continued with reluctance in those 
settlements, because they did not experience that de- 
light and satisfaction with which they had flattered 
themselves, and had long cherished an ardent desire 
of returning to their own country. They had not 
however dared to discover their uneasiness whilst 

Alexander was living, but the moment they received 

intelligence of his death, they openly declared their 

fntentions. They armed 20,000 foot, all warlike and 
experienced soldiers, with 3000 horse; and having 
placed Philo at their head, they prepared for their 
departure, without taking counsel, or receiving orders 
fom any but themselves, as if they had been subject 
to no authority, and no longer acknowledged any 
superior. 

erdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such 
an enterprize, at a time when every thing: was in mo- 
tion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to 
ad them. ; 

he merit of this officer was acknowledged by all; 
and he willingly charged himself with this commis- 
sion, in expectation of gaining over those Greeks, and 
of procuring himself some considerable establishment 
in Upped Asia by their means. Perdiccas, being ac- 
quainted with his ee gave a very surprising order 
to the Macedonians whom he sent with that general, 
which was to exterminate the revolters entirely. Pi- 

thon, on his arrival, brought over, by money, 3000 

Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, and 

were the occasion of his obtaining a complete victory. 

The vanquished troops surrendered, but made the 

preservation of their hives and liberties the condition 

of their submitting to the conqueror. This was ex- 
actly agreeable to Pithon’s design, but he was no 
longer master of its execution. The Macedonians 
thinking it incumbent on them to accomplish the 
orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered all the 

Greeks, without the least regard to the terms they had 

franted them. Pithon being thus defeated in his 

views, returned with his Macedonians to Perdiccas. 
This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian 
-war2 The news of Alexander's death being brought 
to Athens, had excited great rumours, and occasioned 
a Joy that was almost universal. The people, who 
had long sustained with reluctance the yoke which the 
Macedonians had imposed on Greece, inade liberty 
the subject of all their discourse: they breathed no- 
thing but war, and abandoned themselves to the extra- 
vagant emotions of a senseless and excessive joy. 
Phocion, who wasa person of wisdom and moderation, 
end doubted the truth of the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, endeavoured to calm the turbulency of their 
minds, and to check these impetuous sallies, which 
rendered them incapable of counsel and sedate reflec- 
tion. As the generality of the orators, notwithstand - 
fing all his remonstrances, exclaimed that the news 
gvas true, and that Alexander was certainly dead, 
—— EEE OU 
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Phocion rose up, and expressed himself in this man- 
ner: “ Jf he be really dead to-day, he will likewise be 
so to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall have 
time enough to deliberate in a calm manner, and with 
a ee security.” 

eosthenes, who was the first that published this 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 
people with excessive arrogance an vanity. Fhocion, 
who was tired with his speeches, said to him, “ Young 
man, your discourse resembles the cypress, which i3 
tall and spreading, but bears no fruit.’ He gave 
great offence, by opposing the inclinations of the peo- 
ple in so strenuons a manner, and Hyperides rising 
up, asked him this question: “ When would yoa 
advise the Athenians to make war?”—* As soon,” 
replied Phocion, “as I see the young men firmly re- 
potted to observe a strict discipline; the rich disposed 
to contribute, according to their abilities, to the ex- 
pense of a war; and when the orators no longer rob 
the public.” 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual: 
a war was resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 
be sent to all the states of Greece, to engage their 
accession to the league. This is the war in which all 
the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to maintain 
the liberty of their country, under the conduct of 
Leosthenes, against Antipater; and it was called the 
Lamian war, from the name of a city where the latter 
was defeated in the first battle. 

Demosthenes,3 who was then in exile at Megara, 
but who amidst his misfortunes always retained an 
ardent zeal for the interest of his country and the de- 
fence of the common liberty, joined himself with the 
Athenian ambassadors sent into Peloponnesus, and 
having seconded their remonstrances in a wonderful 
manner by the force of his eloquence, he engaged 
Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of Pelo- 

onnesus, to accede to the league. 

The Athenians, struck with admiration at a zeal so 
noble and generous, immediately passed a decree to 
recall him from banishment. A galley with three 
ranks of oars was despatched to him at A’gina; and, 
when ne entered the port of Pirzeus, all the magistrates 
and priests advanced out of the city, and all the citi- 
zens crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and re- 
ceived him with the utmost demonstrations ofaffection 
and joy, blended at the same time with an air of sor- 
row and repentance, for the injury they had done him. 
Demosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraor- 
dinary honours that were rendered him; and whilst 
he returned as it were in triumph to his country, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, he lifted up 
his hands towards heaven to thank the gods for so 
illustrious a protection, and congratulated himself on 
beholding a day more glorious to him, than that had 
proved to Alcibiades, on which he returned from his 
exile. For his fellow-citizens received him from the 
pure effect of desire and good will; whereas the ree 
ception of Alcibiades was not entirely voluntary, 
some compulsion being put upon their inclinations. 

The generality of those who were far advanced in 
years,4 were extremely apprehensive of the event of a 
war, which had been undertaken with too much preci- 
pitation, and without examining into the consequences 
with all the attention and sedateness that an enter- 
prize of so much importance required. They were 
sensible also, that there was no necessity for declaring 
themselves so openly against the Macedonians, whose 
veteran troops were very formidable; and the example 
of Thebes, which was destroyed by the same temerity 
of conduct, added to their consternation. But the 
orators, who derived their advantages from the dis- 
traction of the public affairs, and to whom, according 
to the observation of Philip, war was peace, and peace 
war, would not allow the people time to deliberate 
maturely on the affairs proposed to their considerae 
tion, but drew them into their sentiments by a falla 
cious eloquence, which presented them with nothing 
but scenes of future conquest and triumphs. 

Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neithey 
zeal nor prudence, were of different sentiments on this 
nn 
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occasion, which was no extraordinary circumstance 
with respect to them. It is not my province to deter- 
mine which of them had reason on his side: but, in 
such a perplexing conjuncture as this, there is nothing 
surprising in a contrariety of opinions, though the 
result of good intentions on both sides. Phocion’s 
scheme was, perhaps, the most prudent, and that of 
Demosthenes the most glorions. 

Be that as it may, a considerahle army was raised, 
and a very numerous fleet fitted ont. All the citizens 
sho were under the age of forty, and capable of bear- 
ing arms, were drawn out. Of the ten tribes that 
composed the republic, three were left for the defence 
of Attica, the rest marched ont with the other allies 
under the command of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during these 
transactions in Greece, of which he had been apprized, 
and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- 
terus in Cilicia, to urge them to come to his assistance ; 
but before the arrival of the expected succonrs, he 
marched at the head of only 13,000 Macedonians and 
600 horse; the frequent recruits which he had sent 
Alexander, having (ert him no more troops in all the 
country. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to 

ive battle to the united forces of all Greece with such 
a handful of men; bnt he undonbtedly imagined, that 
the Greeks were no longer actuated iy their ancient 
zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceased to 
Consider it as such an inestimable advantage, as ought 
to inspire them witha resolution to venture their lives 
and fortunes for its preservation. He flattered him- 
self that they had begun to familiarize themselves with 
subjection: and indeed this was the dis osition of the 
Greeks at that time; in whom appeared no longer the 
descendants of those who had so gallantly sustained 
all the efforts of the East, and fought against a million 
of men for the preservation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was fol- 
lowed by his fleet, which crnised along the sea-coasts. 
It consisted of 110 triremes, or galleys of three bench- 
es of oars. The Thessalians declared at first in his 
favour; but having afterwards changed their senti- 
ments, they joined the Athenians, and supplied them 
with a strong body of horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was 
much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Antipater could not support the charge, and was de- 
feated in the first battle. As he durst not hazard a 
second, and was in no condition to make a safe re- 
treat into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a 
small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for succours 
that were to be transmitted to him from Asia, and 
he fortified himself in that place, which was soon be- 
sieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery 
against the town, and the resistance was equally vigo- 
rous. Leosthenes, after several attempts, despairing 
to carry it by force, changed the siege into a blockade, 
in order to conquer the place by famine. He sur- 
rounded it with a wall of circumvallation, and a very 
deep ditch, and by these means cnt off all supplies 
of provision. The city soon became sensible of the 
growing scarcity, and the besieged began to be seri- 
onsly disposed to surrender; when Leosthenes, in a 
sally they made upon him, received a considerable 
wound, which rendered it necessary for him to be car- 
ried to his tent. Upon which the command of the 
army was consigned to Antiphilus, who was equally 
esteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. 

. Leonatns,! in the mean time, was 

A.M. 3682, marching to the assistance of the 
Ant. J. C. 322. Macedonians besieged in Lamia; 
and was commissioned, as well as 

Antigonns, by an agreement made between the gene- 
rals, to esteBlish Enmenes in Cappadocia by force of 
arms; but they took other measures, in consequence 
of some private views. Leonatus, who reposed an 
entire confidence in Eumenes, declared to him at part- 
jng, that the engagement to assist Antipater was a 
mere pretext, and that his real intention was to ad- 
yance into Greece, in order to make himself master 
(i 
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of Macedonia. He, at the same time, showed him 
letters from Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, who 
invited him to come to Pella, and promised to espouse 
him. Leonatus being arrived within a little distance 
of Lamia, marched directly against the enemy, with 
20,000 foot and 2500 horse. Prosperity had introdu- 
ced disorder into the Grecian army; several parties 
of soldiers drew off, and retired into their own country 
on various pretexts, which greatly diminished the 
number of the troops, who were now reduced to 22,000 
foot. The cavalry amounted to 3500, two thousand ~ 
of whom were Thessalians; and as they constituted 
the main strength of the army, so all hopes of success 
were fonnded in them; and accordingly, when the 
battle was fought, this hody of horse had the greatest 
share in the victory that was obtained. They were 
commanded by Menon. Leonatus, covered with 
wounds, lost his life in the field of battle, and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops. The Mace- 
donian phalanx greatly dreaded the shock of the ca- « 
valry, and had therefore retreated to eminences, 
whither the Thessalians could not pursuethem. The 
Greeks having carried off their dead, erected a tro- 
phy, and retired. 
he whole conversation at Athens turned upon the 

plenae exploits of Leosthenes,?_ who survived his 

onours but a short time. A universal joy spread 
through the city; festivals were celebrated, and sacri- 
fices offered withont intermission, to testify their gra- 
titude to the gods forall the advantages they had ob- 
tained. The enemies of Phocion, thinking to mortify 
him in the most sensible manner, and reduce him to 
an incapacity of justifying his constant opposition to 
that war, asked him, if he would not have rejoiced to 
hare cee so niany glorious actions? “* Undoubt- 
edly I would,” replie Phocion; “but I would not 
at the same time have neglected to offer the advice 
I gave.”3 He did not think that a judgment ought 
to be formed of any particular sounel from mere snc- 
cess, but rather from the nature and solidity of the 
counsel itself; and he did not retract his sentiments, 
because those of an opposite nature had been success- 
ful, which only proved the latter more fortunate, but 
not more judicious. And as these agreeable advices 
came thick upon each other, Phocion, who was appre- 
hensive of the sequel, cried out, “ When shall we 
cease to conquer?” 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, 
but history has not transmitted to us the conditions of 
the treaty. The event only makes it evident, that 
Leosthenes compelled him to surrender at discretion, 
and he himself died a few days after of the wounds 
he had received at thesiege. Antipater having quit- 
ted Lamia the day after the battle, for he seems to 
have been favourably treated, joined the remains of 
the army of Leonatus, and took upon him the com- 
mand of those troops. He was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, 
like ajudicious and experienced general ,on eminences 
inaccessible to the enemy’s cavalry. Antiphilns, the 
reneral of the Greeks, remained with his troops in 
Thessaly, and contented himself with observing the 
motions of Antipater. 

Clitns, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much abont the same time, two victories near 
the islands of Echinades, over Eetion the admiral of 
the Athenian navy. 

Craterns,4 who had long been expected, arrived at 
last in Thessaly, and halted at the river Penens. He 
resigned the command to Antipater, and was conten- 
ted toserve under him. The troops he had brought 
thither amounted, in conjunction with those of Leo- 
natns, to abore 40,000 foot, 3000 archers or slingers, 
and 5000 horse. The army of the allies was much 
inferior in number, and consisted of no more than 
25,000 foot and 3500 horse. Military discipline had 
been much neglected among them, after the victories 
they had obtained. A considerable battle was fought 
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near Cranon, in which the Greeks were defeated; 
they, however, lost but few troops, and even that 
disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious con- 
duct of the soldiers, and the small authority of the 
chiefs, who were incapable of enforcing obedience to 
their commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 
Giccian army, assembled a council the next day, to 
deliberate, whether they should wait the return of 
those troops who had retired into their own country, 
or propose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The council declared in favour of the latter; upon 
which deputies were immediately despatched to the 
enenly’s camp in the name of all the allies. Antipa- 
ter replied, that he would enter into a separate treaty 
with each of the cities, persuading himself that he 
should facilitate the accomplishment of his designs 
by this proceeding; and he was not deceived in his 
opinion. His answer broke off the negotiation; and 
the moment he presented himself before the cities of 
the allies, they disbanded their troops, and surren- 
dered up their liberties in the most pusillanimous 
manner, each city being solely attentive to its sepa- 
rate advantage. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of 
what I have formerly observed with relation to the 
present disposition of the people of Greece. They 
were no longer animated with the noble zeal of those 
ancient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole 
attention to the good of the public and the glory of 
the nation; who considered the danger of their neigh- 
bours and allies as their own, and marched with the 
utmost expedition to their assistance upon the first 
signal of their distress. Whereas now, when a for- 
midable enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all 
the republics of Greece had neither activity nor vi- 
gour; Peloponnesus continued without motion, and 
Sparta was as little heard of as if she had never ex- 
isted; unhappy effects of the mutual jealousy which 
those prom te conceived against each other, and 
of their disregard to the common liberty, in conse- 
quence of a fatal lethargy into which they were sunk 
amidst the greatest dangers! These are syimptoms 
which prognosticate and prepare the way for ap- 
proaching decline and ruin. ‘ . 

Antipater improved this desertion to his own advan- 
fage,! and marched immediately to Athens, which 
saw herself abandoned by all her allies, and conse- 
quently in no condition to defend herself against a 
powerful and victorious enemy. Before he entered 
the city, Demosthenes, and all those of his party, who 
may be considered as the last true Greeks, and the 
Be cnders of expiring liberty, retired from that place; 
and the people, in order to transfer from themselves 
to those great men the reproach resulting from their 
declaration of war against Antipater, and likewise to 
obtain his good graces, condemned them to die by a 
decree which Demades prepared. The reader has 
not forgot, that these are the same people who had 
lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so much for 
his honour, and had received ‘him in triumph. 

‘The same Demades procured a second decree for 
sending ambassadors to Antipater, who was then at 
Thebes, and that they should be invested with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 
cion himself was at their head; and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians should en- 
tirely submit the terms to his regulation, in the man- 
ner as he himself had acted, when he was besieged 
in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the ca- 
pitulation imposed upon him by Leosthenes their 
general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 
this answer, and they were compelled to acquiesce in 
the conditions, however rigid they might appear. 
He then came back to Thebes with the rest of the 
embassadors, with whom Xenoerates had been asso- 
ciated, in hopes that the appearance alone of so cele- 
brated a philosopher would inspire Antipater with 
respect, and induce him to pay homage to his virwe. 
But surely they must have been litile acquainted with 
the heart of man, and particularly with the violent 
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and inhuman disposition of Antipater, to be capable 
of flattering themselves, that an enemy, with whom 
they had been engaged in an open war, would re- 
nounce his advaniage through any inducement of 
respect for the virtue of a single man, or in conse- 
quence of a harangue uttered by a philosopher who 
had declared against him. Antipater would not even 
condescend to cast his eyes upon him; and when he 
was preparing to enter upon the conference, for he 
was commissioned to be the speaker on this occasion, 
he interrupted him ina very abrupt manner; aud per- 
ceiving that he continued his discourse, commanded 
him to be silent. But he did not treat Phocion iu the 
same manner; for after he had attended to his dis- 
course, he replied, ‘‘ That he was disposed to contract 
a friendship and alliance with the Athenians on the 
following conditions: They should deliver up Demos 

thenes and Hyperides to him; the government should 
be restored to its ancient plan, by which all employ- 
ments in the state were to te conferred upon the rich; 
that they should receive a garrison in the port of Mu- 
nychia; that they should defray all the expenses of 
the war, and also pay a large sum, the amount of 
which should be settled.” Thus according to Diodo- 
rus, none but those whose yearly income exceeded 
2000 drachmas were to be admitted into any share of 
the government for the future, or to have any right 
tovote, Antipater intended to make himself absolute 
master of Athens by this regulation, being very sen- 
sible that the rich men, who enjoyed public employ- 
ments, and had large revenues, ould become his 
dependants much more effectually than a poor and 
despicable populace, who had nothing to lose, and 
who would be only guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well 
contented with these conditions, which they thought 
were very moderate, considering their present situa- 
tion ; but that philosopher judged otherwise. They 
are very moderate a Janes said he, “but ex- 
tremely severe for freemen.” 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garrison, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and one of Phocion’s 
particular friends. The troops took posscssion of 
the place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
and the very day on which it was usual to carry the 

od Jacchus in procession from the city to Eleusis. 

his was a melancholy conjuncture for the Atheni- 
ans, and affected them with the most sensible afflic- 
tion. “Alas!” said they, when they compared the 
past times with those they then saw, “the gods 
amidst our greatest adversities, would formerly mani- 
fest iheneere: in our favour during this sacred cere- 
monial, by mystic visions and audible voices to the 
great astonishment of our enemies, who were terrified 
by them. But now, when we are even celebrating 
the same solemnities, they cast an unpitying eye on 
the greatest calamities that can happen to Greece: 
they behold the most sacred of all days in the year, 
and that which is most agreeable to us, polluted and 
distinguished by the most dreadful of calamities, 
which will even transmit its name to this sacred sea- 
son through all succeeding generations.” 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not 
offer the least injury to any of the inhabitants; but 
there were more than 12,000 of them excluded from 
employments in the state, by one of the stipulations 
in the treaty, in consequence of their poverty. Some 
of these unfortunate persons continued in Athens, 
and lingered out a wretched life, amidst the contempt 
and insults they had justly drawn upon themselves; 
for the generality of them were seditious and merce- 
nary in their dispositions, had neither virtue nor jus- 
tice, but flattered themselves with a false idea of 
liberty, which they were incapable of using aright, 
and had no knowledge of either its bounds, duties or 
end, ‘The other poor citizens departed from the city, 
in order to avoid that opprobrions condition, and re- 
tired into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a 
city and lands for their habitation. 

emetrius Phalereus 2 was obliged to have recoursé 

to flight, and retired to Nicanor; in whom Cassan- 
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der, the son of Antipater, reposed much confidence, 
and made him governor of Muaychia after the death 
of his father, as will appear immediately. This De- 
metrius had been not only the disciple, but the inti- 
mate friend of the celebrated Theophrastus; and, 
under the conduct of so learaed a master, had_per- 
fected his natural genius for eloquence, and rendered 
himself expert in philosophy, politics, and history. 
He was in ie esteem at Athens,! and hegan to 
enter upon the administration of affairs, when Har- 

alus arrived there, after he had declared against 
Alexander. He was obliged to quit that city at the 
time of which we are now speaking, and was soon 
after condemned there, though absent, under a vain 
pretext of irreligion. 

The whole weight of Antipater’s displeasure fell 
chiefly upon Demosthenes,? Hyperides, and some 
other Athenians, who had been their adherents; and 
when he was informed that they had eluded his ven- 

_geance by flight, he despatched a hody of men with 
orders to seize them, and placed one Archias at their 
head, who had formerly played in tragedies. This 
man having found at ane the orator Hyperides, 
Aristonicus, of Marathon, and Himerens the brother 
of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken 
sanctuary in the temple of Ajax; he dragged them 
from their asylum, and sent ihem to Antipater, who 
was then at Cleone, where he condemned them 
to die. Some authors have even declared, that he 
Caused the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 

The same Archias having received intelligence, 
that Demosthenes, who had retired into the island of 
Calauria, was become a supplicant in the temple of 
Neptune, he sailed thither in a small vessel, and land- 
ed with some Thracian soldiers: after which he spa- 
red no pains to persuade Demosthenes to accompany 
bim to Antipater, assuring him, that he should re- 
Ceive no injury. Demosthenes was too well acquain- 
ted with mankind to rely on his promise; and was 
sensible that those venal souls, who have hired them- 
selves into the service of iniquity, those infamous 
ministers in the execution of orders equally cruel and 
unjust, have as little regard to siacerit and truth as 
their masters. To prevent therefore his falling into 
the hands of a tyrant, who would have satiated his 
fury upon him, he swallowed poison, which he al- 
ways carried about him, and which soon roduced its 
effect. When he found his strength declining, he 
advanced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics 
who supported him, and fell down dead at the foot 
of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a sta- 
tue of brass to his memory, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude and esteem, and made a decree, that the 
eldest branch of his family should be brought up in 
the Prytaneum, at the Paulie expense, from genera- 

tion to generation: and at the foot of the statue they 

engraved this inscription, which was couched in two 
elegiac verses: ‘* Demosthenes, if thy power had ‘been 
equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece.” What regard 
is to be entertained for the judgment of a people, 
who are capable of being hurried into such appeie 
extremes, and who one day passed sentence of death 
on a citizen, and loaded him with honours and ap- 
lanse the next? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on se- 
veral occasions, makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon 
his character in this place. He was not only a great 
orator, but an accomplished statesman. His views 
were noble and exalted; his zeal for the honour and 
interest of his country was superior to every tempta- 
tion; he firmly retained an irrecouacilable aversion to 
all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny; 
and his love for liberty was such as may be imagined 
in a republican, as implacable an enemy to all servi- 
tude and dependency as ever lived. A wonderful 
gagacity of mind enabled him to penetrate into future 
events, and presented them to his view with as much 
perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been actu- 
glly present. He seemed as much acquainted with 
all ae designs of Philip, as if he had been admitted 
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into a participation of his councils; and if the Athe® 
nians had followed his advice, that prince would not 
have attained that height of power which proved 
destructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had frequently 
foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition 
of Philip,’ and was very far from praising him, like 
the generality of orators. Two colleagues, with 
whom he had been associated in an embassy to that 
jae rince, were continually praising the king of 

acedonia at their return, and saying, that he was a 
very eloquent and handsome prince, and a most ex- 
traordinary drinker, ' What strange commenda- 
tions are these!” replied Demosthenes. ‘The first is _ 
the accomplishment of a rhetorician; the second of a‘ 
woman; and the third of a sponge; but none of them 
the qualification of a king.” ; 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can he added ' 
to what Quintilian has observed, in the parallel he , 
has drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After 
having shown that the great and essential qualities . 
of an orator are common to them both, he marks out 
the particular difference observable between them 
with respect to style and elocution. "The one,’ 4 
aos he, “is more precise, the other more luxuriant, 
The one crowds all his forces into a smaller com- 
pass when he attacks his adversary, the other chooses 
a larger field for the assault. The one always en- 
deavours in a manner to transfix him with the viva- 
city of his style, the other frequently overwhelms 
him with the weight ofhis discourse. Nothing canbe 
retrenched from the one, and nothing can be added 
to the other. In Demosthenes we discover more la- 
bour and study, in Cicero more nature and genius.” 

I have elsewhere observed another mark of diffe- 
rence hetween these two great orators,® which I beg 
leave to insert in this place. That which characte- 
rizes Demosthenes more than any other circumstance, 
and in which he has never been imitated, is such an 
absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and 
constant a solicitude to suppress all ostentation of 
wit; in a word, such a perpetual care to confine the 
attention of the anditor to the cause, and not to the 
orator, that he never suffers any one turn of thought 
or expression to escape him, which has no other view 
than merely to please and shine. This reserve and 
moderation in so fine a genius as Demosthenes, and 
in matters so susceptible of grace and elegance, adds 
perfection to his merit, and renders him superior to 
all praises. 

Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and experienced all its 
force and heauty. But as he was persuaded, that an 
orator, when he is engaged in any points that are not 
strictly essential, ought to form hi style by the taste 
of his audience: and did not believe that the genius 
of his times was consistent witb such a rigid ex- 
actness; he therefore judged it necessary to accom- 
modate himself in some measure to the ears and de- 
licacy of his auditors, who required more grace and 
elegance in anoration. For which reason, t ough he 
never lost sight of any important point in the cause he 
pleaded, he yet paid some attention to what mi ht cap- 
tivate and please the ear. He even thought that this 
was conducive to promote the interest of his client; 
and he was not mistaken, as to please is one of the 
most certain means of persuading: but at the same 
time he laboured for his own reputation, and never 
forgot himself. 

Phe death of Demosthenes and 
the Athenians to regret the reign of Philip and Alex- 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the magna- 
nimity, generosity, and clemency, which those two 
Panes retained, even amidst the emotions of their 

ispleasure ; and how inclinable they had always been 
to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with hn- 
manity. Whereas Antipater, under the mask of a 
er RT 

3 Plut. in Demosth. p. 853. ane 

4 In eloquendo est aliqua diversitas. Densior ille, hic 
copiosior, lle coneludit astrictitts, hi¢ latite pugnat. We 
acumine semper, hic frequenter et pondere. Tili nihil detra- 
hi potest, huic nihil adjiei. Cure plus in illo, in hoc nature 
re, Quintil. 1.x. ¢.i. 
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private man, ina shabby cloak, with all the appear- 
ance of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting 
any title to authority, di-covered himself to bea rigid 
and imperious master. , 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon by the pray- 
ers of Phocion, to recall several persons from banish- 
ment, notwithstanding all the severity of his disposi- 
tion; and there is reason to believe, that Demetrius 
was one of thisnumber. At least, it is certain that 
he had a considerable share in the administration of 
the republic from that time. As for those whose re- 
call to Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, he pro- 
cured for them more commodious situations, that 
were not so remote as their former settlements; and 
took his measures so effectually, that they were-not ba- 
nished, according to the first sentence, beyond the Ce- 
raunian mountains and the promontory of Teenarus; 
nor lived sequestered from the pleasures of Greece, 
but obiained a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who 
can help admiring, on the one hand, the aniahle and 

enerous disposition of Phocion, who employed his 
credit with Antipater, in order to procure for the un- 
fortunate some alleviation of their calamitics; and, 
on the other hand, akind of humanity ina prince, who 
was not very desirous of distinguishing himself by that 
quality, but was sensible, however, that it would be 
extremely rigid in him, to add new mortifications to 
the inconveniences of banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his govern- 
ment with great justice and moderation over those 
who continued in Athens; he bestowed the principal 
posts and employments on such persons as he imagin- 
ed were the most virtuous and honest men: and con- 
tented himself with removing from all authority, such 
as he thought were most likely to excite troubles. He 
was sensible, that this people could neither support a 
state of absolute servitude, nor of entire liberty; for 
which reason he thought it necessary to take from the 
one, whatever was too rigid; and from the other, all 
that was excessive and licentious. 

The conqueror after so glorious a campaign, set out 
for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daugh- 
ter Phila with Craterus, and the solemnity Wag per- 
formed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila was one 
of the most accom jlished princesses of her age, and 
her beauty was the least part ofher merit. The lustre 
of her charms was heightened by the sweetness and 
modesty that beamed upon her countenance, and by an 
air of complacency, and a natural disposition to oblige, 
which won the hearts of all who Beicld her. These 
engaging qualities were rendered still more amiable 
by the brightness of a superior genius, and a prudence 
uncommon in her sex, ania made her capable of the 
greatest affairs. It is even said, that young as she 
then was, her father Antipater, who was one of the 
most able politicians of his age, never engaged in any 
affair of importance without consulting her. This 

rincess never made use of the influence she had over 

er two husbands (for after the death of Craterus she 
espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to 
procure some favour for the officers, their daughters, 
orsisters. Ifthey were poor, she furnished them with 
a for their marriage: and if they were so un- 

appy as to be calumniated, she hersclf was very 
active in their justification. So generousa liberality 
gave her an absolute power among the troops. Ail 
cabals were dissolyed by her presence, and all revolts 
gave way end were appeased by her engaging conduct. 


SECTION 11I.—procession AT THE FUNERAL OF 
ALEXANDER. HIS BODY IS CONVEYED TO ALEXAN- 
DRIA. EUMENES iS PUT INTO POSSESSION OF CAP- 
PADOCIA, BY PERDICCAS. PTOLEMY, CRATERUS, 
ANTIPATER, AND ANTIGONUS, FORM A CONFEDE- 
RACY AGAINST EACH OF THEM. THE DEATH OF 
CRATERUS. UNFORTUNATE EXPEDITION OF PER- 
DICCAS INTO EGYPT. HE IS SLAIN THERE. 


Mucw about this time! the fune- 
A. M. 3683. ral obsequies of Alexander were 
Ant. J.C. 321. performed? Aridzeus having been 


deputed by all the governors and 


1 Diod. 1. xviii. p. 608—610. 
3 I could have wished it had been ia my power te have 
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grandees of the kingdom to take upon himself the care 


of that solemnity, had loved iwo years In prepa- 
ring every thing that could possibly reader it the most 
pompous and splendid funeral that had ever been 


seen. When all things were ready for the celebra- 


tion of this mournful but superb cerenionial, orders 
were given for the procession to begin. This was 
preceded by a greai number of pioucers and other 
workmen, whose cflice was to make all the ways 
practicable through which the procession was to pass. 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent 
chariot, the invention and design of which raised as 
much admiration as the immense riches that ghttered 
all over it, set out from babylon. The body of the 
chariot rested upon two axleirees, that were inserted 
into four wheels, made after the Persian manner; the 
naves and spokes of which were covered with gold, 
and the felloes plated over with iron. ‘The extremi- 
ties’ of the axletrees were made of gold, representing 
the muzzles of lions biting a dart. The chariot hac 
four poles, to cach of which were harnessed four sets 
of mules, each set consisting of four of those animals; 
so that this chariot was drawn by sixty-four mules, 
The strongest of those creatures, and the largest, 
were chosen on this occasion. They were adorned 
with crowns of gold, and collars enriched with pre- 
cious stones and golden bells. 

On this chariot wes erected a pavilion of entire 
gold, twelve feet wide and eighteen in length, sup- 
ported by columns of the Ionic order, embellished 
with the leaves of acanthus. The inside was adorned 
with jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. The 
circumference was beautified with a fringe of golden 
network: the threads that composed the texture were 
an inch in thickness, and to those were fastened large 
bells, whose sound was heard to a great distance. 

‘The external decorations consisted of four groups 
in basso rehevo. : 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military 
chariot, with a splendid sccptre in his hand, and sur- 
rounded on one side with a troop of Macedonians in 
arms; and on the other, with an equal number of Per- 
sians armed in their own manncr. These were pré- 
ceded Ly the king’s equerries. 

In the second were scen elephants completely har- 
nessed, with a band of Indians seated on the fore- 
part of their bodics; and on their hinder another band 
of Macedonians, armed as in the day of battle. 

The third exhibited to the view several squadrons 
of horse arranged in military array. 

The fourth represented ships preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, 
that seemed to guard the passage. 

The four corners were adorned with statues of 
massy gold, representing victories, with trophies of 
arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of 
a square form, adorned with the heads of animals,3 
whose necks were encompassed with circlets of gold 
a foot and a half in breadth; to these were hung 
crowns, that glitiered with the liveliest colours, such 
as were carried in procession at the celebration of 
sacred solemnities. ; 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coflin of 
Alexander, formed of beaten gold, and half filled 
with aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale 
an agreeable air, as for the preservation of the 
corpse. A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, co- 
vered the cofiin. 

Between this and the throne, the arms of that mo- 
narch were disposed in the manner he wore them 
when living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered 
with purple, flowered with gold. The top ended in 
a very large crown of the same inetal, which seemed 
to be a composition of olive-branches. The beams 
of the sun which darted on this diadem, in conjunc- 
tion with the motion of the chariot, caused it to emit 
a kind of rays like those of lightning. 
eS ees 
clear and intelligible manner than I have done: but that 
was not pessible for me to effect, though I had recourse to 
persons of greater capacity than mysclf. 

3 The Greek word +ez7 idzzog imports a kind ef hart, 
from whose chin a beard ne like that of goats. 
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It may easily be imagined, that in so long a proces- 
sion, the motion of a Pianiot, laden like this, would 
be Hable to great inconveniences. In order, there- 
fore, that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, 
when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, con- 
stantly continue in the same situation, notwithstand- 
ing the inequality of the ground, and the shocks that 
would frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder was 
raised from the middle of each axletree, to support 
the pavilion; by which expedient the whole machine 
was preserved steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all 
in arms and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is 
hardly credible; but they were drawn together as 
well by their yeneration for the memory of Alexander, 
as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, which 
had never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that ihe place 
where Alexander should be interred would be ren- 
dered the most happy and flourishing part of the 
whole earth. The governors contested with each 
other for the disposal of a body that was to be at- 
tended with such a glorious prerogative. The aiflec- 
tion Perdiccas entertained for his country, made him 
desirous that the corpse should be conveyed to Ege 
in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were 
usually deposited. Other places were likewise pro- 

osed, but the preference was given to Egypt. Pto- 
emy, who had such extraordinary and recent obliga- 
tions to the king of Macedonia, was determined to 
signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He accord- 
ingly set out, with a numerous guard of his best 
troops, in order to meet the procession, and advan- 
ced as far as Syria. When he had joined the atten- 
dants on the funeral, he prevented them from inter- 
ring the corpse in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as 
they had ees It was therefore deposited first 
in the city of Memphis, and from thence was con- 
veyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent 
temple to the memory of this monarch, and rendered 
him all the honours which were usually paid to demi- 
gods and heroes by Pagan antiquity. 

Freinshemius,! in his supplement to Livy, relates, 
after Leo,? the African, tbat the tomb of Alexander 
the Great was still to be seen jn his time, and that it 
was reverenced by the Mahomedans as the monu- 
ment not only of an illustrious king, but of a great 
prophet. 

in the partition of the several governments of Alex- 
ander’s empire,3 Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which 
bordered on the Pontic Sea, were allotted to Eumenes; 
and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty, that 
Leonatus and Antigonus should march with a great 
body of troops to establish Eumenes in the govern- 
ment of those dominions, and dispossess king Ariara- 
thes of the sovereignty. This general resolution of 
sending troops and experienced commanders into the 
several provinces of the empire, was formed with 
great judgnient; and the intention of it was, that all 
those conquered territories should continue under 
the dominion of the Macedonians, and that the inha- 
bitants, being no longer governed by their own sove- 
reigns, should have no future inclination to recover 
their former hberty, nor be ina condition to set each 
other the example of throwing off the new yoke of 
the Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very so- 
licitous to execute this article of the treaty; and, as 
they were entirely attentive to their own particular 
interest and aggrandizment, they took other measures. 
Enumenes seeing himself thus abandoned by those who 
ought to have established him in his government, 
set out with all his equipage, which consisted of 300 
horse and 200 of his domestics well armed; with all 
his riches, which amounted to about 5000 talents 
of gold; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a 
favourable reception. As he was much esteemed 
by that commander, he was admitted into a par- 
ticipation of all his councils. Eumenes was ee 


1 Lib. exxviii, 
® This author lived in the fifteenth century, 
3 Ple* in Eumen, p. 584. Diod. |. xviii. p, 699. 
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a man of great firmness and resolution, and the most 
able of all the captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was con- 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
diccas thought fit to command in person. Ariarathes 
had made the necessary preparations for a vigorous 
defence, and had raised 30,000 foot and a great body 
of horse; but he was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole fannly, and in- 
vested Enmenes with the government of his domi- 
nions, He intended, by this instance of severity, to 
intimidate the people, and extinguish all seditions; 
a mode of conduct very judicious, and absolutely 
necessary in the conjunction of a new government, 
when the state is in a general ferment, and all things 
are usually disposed for commotions. Perdiccas, 
after this transaction, advanced with his troops to 
chastise Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which 
had massacred their governors, and revolted from 
the Macedonians. The last of these cities was des- 
troyed in a very surprising manner; for the inhabi- 
tants finding themselves in no condition to defend it, 
and despairing of any quarter from the conqueror, 
shut themselves up in their houses, with their wives, 
children, and pareuts, and all their gold and silver; 
set fire to their several habitations, and, after they 
had fought with the fury of lions, threw themselves 
into the flames. ‘The city was abandoned to plun- 
der; and the soldiers, afier they had extinguished 
the fire, found a very great booty, for the place was 
filled with riches. 

Perdiccas,4 after this expedition, marched into Cih- 
cia, where he passed the winter. During his resi- 
dence in that country, he formed a resolution to di- 
vorce Nicwa, the daughter of Antipater, whom he had 
espoused at a time when he thought that marriage 
subservient to his interest. But when the regency 
of the empire had given him a superior eredit, and 
caused him to conceive more exalted hopes, his 
thoughts took a diflerent turn, and he was desirous 
of espousing Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the 
Great. She had been married to Alexander king of 
Epirus; and, liaving Jost her husband in the wars of 
Italy, she had continued ina state of widowhood, and 
was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas despatched 
Eumenes: thither, to make proposals of marriage to 
that princess, and cndeayour to render him agreeable 
to her. This alliance with a lady who was the sister 
of Alexandcr by the same father and mother, and ex- 
ceedingly beloved by the Macedonians, opened hima 
way to the empire through the favour of that people, 
which he might naturally expect from his marriage 
with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evi- 
dently toresaw that his own destruction was to be the 
foundation of the intended success. He, therefore, 
passed into Greece with the greatest expedition, in 
order to find Antipater and Craterus, who were then 
engaged in a war with the tolians, and disclosed 
to them the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. 
Upon this intelligence they immediately came to an 
accommodation with the A:tolians, and advanced 
towards the Hellespont, to observe the motions of the 
new enemy; and in order to strengthen their own 
party, they engaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in 
their interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander’s cap- 
tains, had the largest share of the affection and esteem 
of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his 
death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 
the 10,000 veteran troops he intended to send thither, 
on account of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
which rendered them incapable of the service. ‘The 
king had likewise conferred upon him at the same 
time the government of Macedonia in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Greece, 
Macedonia, and Epirus, having been consigned to 
Craterus and Antipater after the death of Alexander, 
they governed them in concert, and Craterus always 
conducted himsclf like a good and faithful usso- 
ciate; especially in the operations of this war, in 
which they were unavoidably engaged by the dis- 
covery of the designs Perdiccas was forming. 

* Diod. p. 606—609, 
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Perdiccas sent Enmenes back to his provinces not 
only to regulate the state of aflairs in that conntry, 
but more particularly to kcep a watchful eye on the 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who was 
governor of Arinenia; and whose conduct was sus- 
pected by Perdiccas, not without suilicient reason, as 
will be evident in the sequel. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his 
stupid pride,) and the insupportable arrogance he had 
contracted, from the vain hopes with which he fed his 
imagination, Kumenes endeavoured to retain him 
in his duty by reason and gentle measures; aud when 
he saw that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, 
who were conunanded by Neoptolemus, were grown 
very insolent and audacious, he made it his care to 
assenible a body of horse strong enough to oppose 
their designs, and keep them within the bounds of 
respect and obedience. With this view he granted 
all sorts of immunities and exemptions from imposts, 
to those of the inhabitants who were in a condition 
to appear on horseback. He likewise purchased a 
great number of horses, and bestowed them on those 
of his court in whom he confided the most; and in- 
flamed their courage by the honours and rewards he 
conferred upon them. He disciplined and habitna- 
ted them to labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises, 
and continual movements. Every body was surprised 
to see him assenible, in so short a time, a body of 
6000 horse, capable of good service in the field. 

Perdiccas, having caused all his 

A. M. 3683. troops to file off the next spring to- 
Ant. J. C. 321. wards Cappadocia, held a council 
with his friends on the operations 

of the intended war. The subject of their delibera- 
tions was, whether they should march first into Ma- 
cedonia against Antipater and Craterns, or into Egypt 


against Ptolemy. The majority of voices declared in 
favour of the last; and it was concluded, at the same 


time, that Eumenes, with part of the army, should 
guard the Asiatic provinces against Antipater and 
Craterus; and, in order to engage him more eflec- 
tually to espouse the common cause, Perdiccas added 


the provinces of Caria, Lycia, and Phrygia, to his 


government. He likewise declared him generalissimo 
of all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and 
ordered all the governors to obey him. Perdiccas 
after this advanced towards Keypt through Damascus 
and Palestine. 


designs with the royal authority. 
Eumenes spared no pains to have a good army on 


foot,2 in order to oppose ‘ae and Craterus, 
ellespont, and were 


marching against him. They left nothing unattenip- 


who had already passed the 


ted to disengage him from the party he had espou- 


sed, end promised him the addition of new provinces 
to those he already possessed: but he was too steady 
to be shaken by those offers,3 in breach of his engage- 


ments 19 Perdiccas. They succeeded better with 


Alcetas and Neoptolemus; for they engaged the 
former, though the brother of Perdiccas, to observe 


a neutrality, and the other declared in their favour. 
Eumenes attacked and defeated the latter at a nar- 
row pass, and even took all his baggage. This vic- 
tory was owing to his cavalry, whom he had formed 
with so much care. Neoptolemus escaped with 300 
horse, and joined Antipater and Craterus; but the 
rest of his troops went over to Enmenes. | 
Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad- 
vance into Egypt, in order to assist Ptolemy, if his 
affairs should require his aid; and he detached Cra- 
terus and Neoptolemus with the rest of his army 
against Euinenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A 
reat battle was fought there, the success of which 
1s entirely to be ascribed to the wise and vigilant 
precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly con- 
siders as the masterpiece ofa great commander. ‘The 
reputation of Craterus was very great, and the gene- 


1 Plot. in Eumen. p, 525. ; 

2 Plut. in Eumen, p. 585—587. Diod. 1, xviii. p. 610— 
613. 
2 Quem (Perdiceam) etsi infirmum videbat, quéd unus 
omnibus resistere cogebatur, amivum non deseruit, neque 
ealutis quam fidei fuit cupidiur. Cor. Nep.in Lum. c. tii. 


He also took the two minor kings 
with him in this expedition, in order to cover his 
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rality of the Macedonians were desirous of havine 
him for their lender after the death of Alexander, 
remembering that his aflection for them, and his 
desire to support their interest, had caused him to 
incur the displeasure of that prince. Neoptolemus 
had flattered lim, that as soon as he shoul appear 
in the field, all the Macedonians of the opposite party 
would list themselves under his banners: and Eu- 
menes himself was very apprehensive of that cvent. 
But in order to avoid this misfortune, which would 
have occasioned his inevitable ruin, he caused the 
avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, 
that his army were entirely ignorant of the enemy 
against whom he was leading them, as he had caused 
a report to be spread, that 1t was only Neaptolemus, 
who was preparing to attack him a second time. 
{n the dispositions he made for the battle, he was 
careful not to oppose any Macedonian against Cra- 
terus; and ced order, with very severe penalties, 
that no herald from the encmy should be received 
on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent; the lances were 
soon shivered on both sides, and the two armies at- 
tacked sword inhand. Craterns did not behave un- 
worthy of his mastcr Alexander on this last day of his 
life, for he killed several of the enemy with his own 
hand, and frequently bore down all who opposed 
him; till, at last, a Thracian wounded him in the 
side, when he fell from his horse. All the enemy’s 
cavalry rode over him without knowing who he was, 
aa did not discover him till he was breathing his 

ast. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who personally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they seized each other; and their horses springing 
from under them, they both fell cn the earth, where 
they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and 
fought for a considerable time with the utmost fury 
and rage, till at last Neoptolemus received a mortal 
wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed 
on to his left wing, where he believed the enemy’s 
troops still continued unbroken. There, when he 
was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred 
his horse to the place where he lay, and found him 
expiring. When he beheld this melancholy spec- 
tacle, he could not refuse his tears to the death of an 
ancient friend whom he had always esteemed; and 
he caused the last honours to be paid him with all 
possible magnificence. He likewise ordered his bones 
to be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given 
to his wife and children. Isumenes gained this se- 
cond victory ten days after the first. 

In the mean time ferdiccas had advanced into 
Egypt,4 and began the war with Ptolemy, though with 
very different success. Ptolemy, from the time he 
was constituted governor of that country, had con- 
ducted himself with so much justice and humanity, 
that he enarely gained the hearts of all the Egyptians. 
An inénite number of people, charmed with the 
lenity of so wise an administration, camie thither from 
Greece and other parts to enter into his service. 
This additional advantage rendered him extremely 
powerful; and even the army of Perdiccas had so 
much esteem for Ptolemy, that they marched with 
reluctance against him, and great numbers of them 
deserted daily to histroops. Al] these circumstances 
were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his 
life in that country. Having unfortunately taken a 
resolution to make his army pass an arm of the Nile, 
which formed an island near Memphis, in passing he 
lost 2000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the 
remainder devoured hy crocodiles. The Macedo- 
nians were exasperated to such a degree of fury, when 
they saw themselves exposed to such unnecessary 
dangers, that they mntinied against him; in con- 
sequence of which he was abandoned by 100 of his 
principal officers, of whom Pithon was the most con- 
siderable, and was assassinated in his tent with most 
of his intimate friends. 


4 Diod. |. xviii. p. 613—616. Plut. in Eumen. p. 087, 
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Two days after this event, the arny received intel- 
ligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes: and had 
this account come two days sooner, it would certainly 
have prevented the mutiny, and consequently the re- 
yolution that soon succeeded it, which proved so fa- 
vaurable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all their ad- 
herents. 


SECTION IV.—THE RIGENCY 1S TRANSFERRED TO 
ANTIPATER. EUMENES ESLEGED BY ANTIGONUS 
IN NORA. JERUSALEM BESIEGED AND TAKEN BY 
PTOLEMY. DEMADES PUT TO DEATH BY CASSAN- 
DER. ANTIPATER ON HIS DEATH-BED NOMINATES 
POLYSPERCHON FOR HIS SUCCESSOR TO THE RE- 
GENCY, THE LATTER RECALLS OLYMPIAS. AN- 
TIGONUS BECOMES VERY POWERFUL. 


ProLemy passed the Nile the day after the death 
of Perdiccas,! and entered the Macedonian camp; 
where he justified his own conduct so effectually, 
that all the troops declared in bis favour. When 
the dcath of Craterus was known, he go ably took 
advantage of their affliction and reseniment, that he 
induced them to pass a decree, whereby Eumenes, 
and fifty other persons of the same party, were de- 
clared enemies to the Macedonian state, and this 
decree authorized Antipater and Antigonus to carry 
ona war against them. Although this prince per- 
ceived the troops had a general inclination to ofler 
him the regency, which was become vacant by the 
death of Perdiccas, he had the precantion to decline 
that office, because he was very sensible that the 
royal pupils had a title without a reality; that they 
would never be capable of sustaining the weight of 
that vast empire, nor he in a condition to reunite, 
under their authority, so many governments accus- 
tomed to independency ; that there was an inevitable 
tendency to dismember the whole, as well from the 
inclinations and interest of the officers, as the situa- 
tion of affairs; that all his acquisitions in ihe interim 
would redound to the advantage of his pupils; that 
while he appeared to possess the first rank, i. should 
in reality enjoy notbing fixed and solid, or that could 
any way be eonsidered as his own property; that, 
upon the expiration of the regency, he should be left 
without any ae or real establishment, and 
that he should neither be master of an army to sup- 
port him, nor of any retreat for his preservation: 
whereas all his colleagues would enjoy the richest 
provinces In vega trenquillity, and he be the only 
one who had not derived any advantages from the 
common conquests. These considerations induced 
him to prefer the post he already enjoyed, to the new 
title that was oifered lim, as the former was less 
hazardous, and rendered him; less obnoxious to envy: 
he therefore caused the choice to fall on Pithon and 
Aridzeus. 

The first of these persons had commanded with 
distinction in all the wars of Alexander, and had em- 
braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witness 
of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nite, which 
sadness him to quit his service, and go overto Pto- 

emy. 

With respect to Aridzus, history has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 
funeral solemnities of that prince were committed 
to his care; and we have already seen in what man- 
ner he acquitted himself of that melancholy but 
honourable commission, after le had employed two 
years in the preparations for it. 

_ The honour of this guardianship did not long con- 
tinue with them. Eurydice, the consort of king Ari- 
deus, whom we shall distinguish for the future by 
the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all 
affairs, and being supported in her pretensions by 
the Macedonians; the two regents were so dissatisfied 
with their ong yee that they voluntarily resigned 
it, after ‘ors ad conducted the army back to Tri- 
paradis in Syria; and it was then conferred upon 
Antipater. 

As soon as he was invested with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which he excluded all je who had espoused 
the interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-esta- 


t Diod, 1. xviii. p. 616—619, 


at last disbanded most of his remainin 
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blished every person of the other party, who had 
been dispossessed. In this new division of the em- 
pire, Seleucus, who had great authority from the 
conunand of the cavalry, as we_ have already intima- 
ted, had the government of Babylon, and became 
afterwards the most powerlul of all the successors 
of Alexander. Pithon had the government of Media; 
but Atropates, who at ihat time enjoyed the govern- 
ment of that province, supported himself in one part 
of the country, and assumed the regal dignity, with- 
out acknowledging the authority of the Macedonians; 
and this tract of Media was afterwards called Media 
Atropatena. Antipater, after this regulation of af- 
fairs, sent Antigonus against Eumenes, and then re- 
turned into Macedonia; but left his son Cassander 
behind him, in quality of general of the cavalry, with 
orders to be near the person of Antigcnus, that he 
might the better be informed of his designs. 

Jaddus,2 the high-priest of the 
Jews, died this year, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Onias, whose 
pontificate continued for the space 
of twenty-one years. 1 make this remark, because 
the history of the Jews will, in the sequel of this 
work, be very much intermixed with that of Alexan- 
der’s successors. 

Antigonus appeared early in the 
field against Eumenes;$ and a bat- A. M, 3684, 
tle was fought at OrcyniuminCap- Ant. J. C. 320. 
padocia, wherein Eumenes was de- 
feated, and lost 8000 men by the treachery of Apol- 
lonides, one of the principal officers of his cavalry ; 
who was corrupied by Antigonus, and marched over 
to the enemy in the midst of the battle. The traitor 
was soon punished for his perfidy,4 for Eumiencs took 
him, and caused him to be hanged upon the spot. 

A conjuncture which happened soon after this de- 
feat,5 would have enabled Humenes to seize the bag- 
gage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of prisoners; and his little troop already cast 
an eager eye on so Considerable a booty. But whe- 
ther his apprehensions that so rich a prey would ener- 
vate the courage of his soldiers, who were then con- 
straincd to wander trom place to place; or whether 
his regard for Antigonus, with whom he had formerly 
contracted a particular friendship, prevented him 
from improving this opportunity; it is certain, that 
he sent privately a letter to that commander, to in- 
form iim of the danger that threatened lim; and 
when he afterwards made a feint to attack the hag- 
gave, it was all removed to a place of better security. 

Humenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his 
preservation, to employ most of his time in changing 
ihe place of his retreat; and he was highly admire 
for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind he dis- 
covered in the wandering life to which he was redu- 
ced; for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alone can 


A. M. 3688. 
Ant. J. C. 321. 


place greatness of soul in its full light, and render 


the real merit of men conspicuous; whereas prospe- 
rity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur over 
real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, having 
troops, shut 
himself up with 500 men, who were determined to 
share his fate, in the castle’of Nora, a place of ex- 
traordinary strength on the frontiers of Cappadocia 
and Lycaonia, where he sustained a siege of ellie 
inontbs. : 

He was soon sensible that nothing incommoded his 
garrison so much as the small space they possessed, 
being shut up im little close houses, and on a tract of 
ground whose whole circuit did not exceed 200 fa- 
thoms; where they could neither walk nor perform 
the least exercise, and where their horses, havin 
scarce any room for motion, became sluggish an 
incapable of service. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, 
he had recourse to the following expedient He con- 
verted the largest house in the place, the extent of 
which did not excced twenty-one feet, intoa kind of 
hall for exercise. This he consigned to the men, and 
ordered them to walk in it very gently at first; they 
were afterwards to quicken their pace hy degrees 


ee 
2 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xi.e.8. 2 Diod, 1, xviii. p. 619, 621: 
4 Plat. in Eumen. p. 588—590, 
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and at last were to excrt the most vigorous motions. 
The horses he suspended, one after another, in strong 
slings, which were disposed under their breasts, and 
from thence inserted into rings fastened to the roof 
of the stable; after which he caused them to be 


raised into the air by the aid of pulleys. in such a 
manner, that only their hinder feet rested on the 


ground, whilst the hoofs of their fore fect could hard- 
ly touch it. In this condition the grooms lashed 
ten, severely with their whips, which made the 
horses bound to such a degree, aud struggle so vio- 


lently to set their fore feet on the ground, that their 
Atter 
this exercise, which was finely calculated to strength- 
en and keep them in wind, and likewise to render 
their limbs supple and pliant; their barley was given 
to them very clean, and winnowed from all the chaif, 


bodies were all covered with sweat end foam. 


that they might eat it the sooner, and with less diffi- 


culty. The abilities of a good general extend to 
every thing about him, and are seen in the minutest 


particulars. 


A. M, 3685. 


The siege, or nee ay the 
Ant. J.C. 319. 


blockade or Nora, di 


expedition into Pisidia, against Al- 
cetas and Attalus; the last of whom was taken priso- 


ner ina battle, and the other slain by treachery in 


the place to which he had retired. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy,! seeing 
of what importance Syria, Pheenicia, and Judea were, 
as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper dis- 
positions from that quarter for the invasion of Cy- 


rus, whicli he had then in view, determined to make 


imself master of those provinces, which were go- 


verned hy Laomedon. With this intention he sent 


Nicanor into Syria with a body of land forces, while 
he himself set out with a fleet to attack the coasts. 
Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner; 
in consequence of which he soon eiquercd the in- 


land country. Ptolemy had the same advantages on 


the coasts, hy which means he became absolute mas- 
ter of those provinces. The rinces in alliance with 
him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests; 


but Antipater was at too great a distance, being then 


in Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much eniploy- 
ed against Eumenes, to oppose these great accessions 
to the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no little 
jealousy. 

Afier the defeat of Laomedon,? the Jews were the 
only people who made any resistance. They were 
duly sensible of the obligation they were under by 
the oath they had taken to thejr governor, and were 
determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy 
advanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jeru- 
salem. The city was so strong by its advantageons 


situation, in conjunction with the works of art, that 


it would have sustained a long siege, had it not been 
for the religious fear the Jews entertained of viola- 
ting the law, if they should defend themselves on the 
sabbath. Ptolemy was not long unacquaitited with 
this particular; and in order to improve the great 
advantage it gave him, he chose that day for the 
general assault; and as no individual among the Jews 
would presume to defend hiniself, the city was taken 
without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with 
great severity, for he carried above 100,000 of the 
inhabitants captives into Egypt; but when he after- 
wards considered the steadiness with which they had 
persisted in the fidelity they had sworn to their go- 
vernors, on this and a variety of other occasions, he 
was convinced that this quality rendered them more 
worthy of his confidence; anne accordingly chose 
30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who 
were most capable of serving him, and appointed 
them to guard the most important places in his do- 
minions. 

Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Mace- 
donia.3 The Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with 
the garrison he had left in their city, and had fre- 
quently pressed Phocion to go to the court of that 


1 Diod.1. xviii, p, 621, 622 
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3 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 1. 
.* Diod. 1. xviii. p. 625, 626. 
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not prevent 
Antigonus from undertaking a new 


an 
prince, and solicit hin to recall those troops; but he 
always declined that commission, either through a 
despair of not succeeding, or else hecause he was 
conscious that the fear of this garrison was the best 
expedient for keeping them within the bounds of 
their duty. Demades, who was not so difficult to be 
prevailed upon, undertook the commission with plea- 
sure, and hnmediately set ont with his son for Mace- 
donia. But his arrival in that country could not 
have happened at a more fatal conjuncture for him- 
self. Antipater, ag I have already intimated, was 
seized with a severe illness; and his son Cassander, 
who was absolute master of all affairs, had lately in- 
tercepted a letter*-which Demades had written to 
Antigonus in Asia, pressing him to come as soon a3 
ppeieles and make himself master of Greece and 
Macedonia, which,” as he expressed himself, “ were 
held together only by a thread, and even an old and 
rotten thread,” ridiculing Antipater by those expres- 
sions. As soon as Caszander saw them appear et 
court, he caused them both to be arrested and he 
himself seizing the son first, stabbed him before the 
face of his father, and at so little distance from him, 
that he was covered with his blood. After which he 
reproached him with his perfidy and ingratitude, and 
when he had loaded him with insults, he killed him 
also with his own hands, on the dead body of his son. 
It is impossible not to detest so barbarous a proceed- 
ing; but we are not much disposed to pity such a 
wretch as Demades, who had dictated the decree by 
when Demosthenes and Hyperides were condemned 
to che. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his last attention was employed in filling up the 
tsvo great stations which he enjoyed. His son Cas- 
sander was very desirous of them, and expected to 
have them conferred upon him; notwithstanding 
which, Antipater bestowed the regency of the king- 
dom, and the government of Macedonia, on Polys- 
perchon, the oldest of all the surviving captains of 
Alexander, and thought it sufficient to associate Cas- 
sander with him in those employments. 

Lam at a loss to determine, whether any instance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be 
admired, than this which I have now related in few 
words; nothing certainly is more uncommon, and 
history affords us few instances of the same nature. 
It was necessary to appoint a governor over Macedo- 
nia, and a regent of the empire. Antipaier, who 
knew the imporiance of those stations, was persua- 
ded that his own glory and reputation, and, what 
was still more prevalent with him, the interest of the 
state, aitd the preservation of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, required him to nominate a man of authority, 
and one respected for his age, experience, and past 
services. He had a son, who was not void of merit; 
how rare and difficult therefore, but, at the same 
time, how amiable and glorious, was it to select, on 
such an occasion, no man but the most deserving, and 
best qualified to serve the public effectually; to stifle 
the voice of nature, turn a deaf ear to all her remon- 
strances, and not suffer the judgment to be seduced 
by the impressions of paternal afiection; ina word, 
to continue so much master of one’s discernment, as 
to render justice to the merit of a stranger, and open- 
ly prefer it to that of a son, and sacrifice all the inte- 
rest of one’s own family to the public welfare! His- 
tory has transinitted to us an expression of the Em- 
peror Galba, which will do honour to his memory 
throughout all ages. ‘“Augustus,’”4 said he, “chose 
a successor out of his own family; and I one from 
the whole empire.” 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross 
affront, which, as he pretended, had been offered him 
hy this choice, and thought in that respect like the 
generality of men, who are apt to look upon oflices as 
hereditary, who consider the siate as of no conse- 
quence in comparison with themselves; never examin- 
ing what are the dutics required by the posts they 
aspire to, or whether they have competent abilities to 
discharge them, but considering only whether those 


« Avgustus in domo successorem quesivit : ego in repub- 
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posts would be conducive to their fortune. Cassan- 
der, not being able to digest his father’s preferring a 
stranger before him, endeavoured to form a party 
against the new regent. He secured to himself all 
the strong places he could mn his government, as well 
in Greece as in Macedonia, and proposed nothing 
less than to divest Polysperchon of the whole. 

For this purpose he endeavoured to engage Ptole- 
my and Antigonus on his side;! and they readily es- 

oused it with the same views, from the same mo- 
tives. It was equally their interest to destroy this 
new regent, as well as the regency itself, which al- 
ways kept them in apprehensions, and reminded them 
of their state of dependency. They likewise ima- 
gimed, that it secretly reproached them for aspiring 
at sovereignty, while it cherished the rights of the 
two pupils; and left the governors in a situation of 
uncertainty, in consequence of which ihey were per- 

etually in fear of being divested of their power. 
Both the one and the other believed it would be easy 
for them to succeed in their designs, if the Macedo- 
nians were once engaged at homie in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus 
the most powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and an 
army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no 
power in the empire was, at that time, capable of re- 
sisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, 
that this superiority should inspire him with the de- 
sign of engrossing the whole monarchy, and, in or- 
der to succeed in that attempt, he began with making 
a reformation in all the governments of the provinces 
within his jurisdiction, displacing all those persons 
whom he suspected, and substituting his creatures 
in their room. In the conduct of this scheme, he 
removed Arideus from the government of Lesser 
Phrygia, and the Hellespont, and Clitus froin that of 
Lydia. 

Polysperchon 2 neglected nothing, on his part, that 
was necessary to strengthen his interest; and thought 
it advisable to recall Olympias, who had retired into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the oiler 
of sharing bis authority with her. This princess des- 
patched a courier to Kumenes, to consult him on the 
proposals she had received; and he advised her to 
wait some time, in order to see what turn affairs 
would take: adding, that if she determined to return 
to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in par- 
ticular, to forget all ihe injuries she thought she el 
received: that it would also be her interest to govern 
with moderation, and to make others sensible of her 
authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As 
to all other particulars, he promised an inviolable 
attachment to herself and the royal family. Olym- 
pias did not conform to these judicious counsels in 
any respect, but set out as soon as possible for Mace- 
donia; where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing 
but her passions, and her insatiable desire of domin- 
ion and revenge. 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeavoured to secure Greece, of which he 
foresaw Cassander would attempt to make himself 
master. He also took measures with relation to 
or parts of the empire, as will appear by the se- 
quel. 

_ Inorder to engage the Greeks in his interest,3 he 
issued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and 
reinstated all the cities in their ancient rivileges. 
He acquainted the Athenians in particular by letters, 
that the king had re-established their democracy and 
ancient form of government, by which the Athenians 
were admitted without distinction into public offices. 
This was a strain of policy calculated to ensnare Pho- 
cion; for Polysperchon intending to make himself 
master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, de- 
spaired of succeeding in that design, unless he could 
find some expedient to procure the banishment of 
Phocion, who had favoured and introduced oligarchy 
under Antipater; and he had, therefore, no doubt 
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that he would be immediately banished, as soon as 
those, who had been excluded from the government, 
should be reinstated 1n their ancient rights. 


SECTION V.—THE ATHENIANS CONDEMN PHOCION 
TO DIE. CASSANDER MAKES HIMSELF MASTER 
OF ATHENS, WIIERE ITE ESTABLISHES DEMETRIUS 
PHALEREUS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THAT RE- 
PUBLIC. HIS PRUDENT ADMINISTRATION. EUs 
MENES QUITS NORA. VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF 
ANTIGONUS, SELEUCUS, PTOLEMY, AND OTHER 
GENERALS AGAINST HIM. OLYMPIAS CAUSES ARI- 
DEUS TO BE SLAIN, AND IS MURDERED IN NER 
TURN BY THE ORDERS OF CASSANDER. THE WAR 
BETWEEN HIM AND POLYSPERCHON. THE RE- . 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THEBES. EUMENES IS BE- 
TRAYED BY HIS OWN TROOPS, DELIVERED UP TO 
ANTIGONUS, AND PUT TO DEATH. 

CASSANDER,* before the death of Antipater was 
known at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to suc- 
ceed Menyllus in the government of the fortress of 
Munychia, soon after which he had made hiniself 
master of the Pirmeus. Phocion, who placed too 
much confidence in the probity and fidelity of Nica- 
nor, had contracted a strict intimacy, and conversed 
frequently with him, which caused the people to sus- 
pect him more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of succouring the city against Nicanor, but 
in reality to seize it himself, if possible, by taking ad- 
vantage of the divisions which then reigned within 
it. A tamultnous assembly was convened, in which 

hocion was divested oe IN employment; while 

Demetrius Phalereus, with several other citizens, who 
were apprehensive of the same fate, immediately re 
tired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to 
see himself accused of treason, took sanctuary with 
Polysperchon, who sent him back to be tried by the 
people. An assembly was immediately convoked, 
from which neither slaves, foreigners, nor any 1n 
famous persons whatever, were excluded, although 
this proceeding was contrary to al] the established 
rules. Phocion and the other prisoners were pre- 
sented to the people. Most persons of any merit in 
the assembly, cast down their eyes to the earth at 
this spectacle, and covering their heads, wept abun- 
dantly. One among them having the courage to 
move, that the slaves and foreigners might be order- 
ed to withdraw, was immediately opposed by the 
populace, who cried out that they ought rather to 
stone those advocates for oligarchy, and enemies of 
the people. Phocion frequent] , attempted to plead 
his own cause, and vindicate his conduct, but was 
always interrupted. It was customary at Athens, 
for the person accused to declare, before sentence 
passed against him, what punishment he ought to 
suffer. Phocion answered aloud, that he condemned 
himself to die, but desired the assembly to spare the 
rest. Upon this, the suffrages were deman ed, and 
they were unanimously sentenced to suffer death. 
previous to which they were conveyed to ihe dun 
geon. Demetrius Phalereus, and some others, thougb 
absent, were included in the same condemnation. 
The companions of Phocion were so affected by the 
sorrow of their relations and friends, who came te 
enlbrace them in the streets, with the melancholy 
tender of the Jast farewell, that they proceeded on 
their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood 
of tears: but Phocion still retained the same alr and 
countenance as he had formerly shown when he 
quitted the assenibly to take upon him the command 
of armies, and when the Athenians attended bim in 
crowds to his own house with the voice of praises 
and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 
advanced np to him, and spat in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and said, “ Will no 
body hinder this man from acting so unworthily?” 
When he arrived at the prison, one of his friends 
having asked him if he had any message to send to 
his son? “Ves, certainly,” replied he, “it is to de- 
sire that he would never remember the injustice ot 
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the Athenians.” When he had uttered these words, 
he took the hemlock, and died. 

On that day was also a public procession; and as 
it passed before the prison, some of the persons who 
composed it took their crowns from their heads: 
others turned their eyes to the gates of the prison, 
aud burst into tears; and all who had any remains 
of humanity and religion, and whose souls were not 
entirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, 
acknowledged it to he an instance of unnatural bar- 
barity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, 
from the infliction of death on acitizen so universally 
esteemed, and whose admirable virtues had procured 
him the appellation of The Good 

To puuish the greatest virtues as the most flagi- 
tious crimes,2 and to repay the best of services with 
the most inhuman treatment, is an offenee worthy of 
condemnation in all places, but especially in Athens, 
where ingratitude was punishable by the law. The 
regulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at 
that time, but they were wrested to the condemma- 
tion of her citizens, and only became an evidence, 
how much that people were degenerated in their 
manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the pu- 
nishment they had caused him to suffer, and fancy- 
ing that something more was still wanting to com- 
plete their triumph, obtained an order from the peo- 
ple, that his body should be carried out of the terri- 
tory of Attica, and that none of the Athenians should 
furnish fire to honour his funeral pile: these last ofhi- 
ces were, therefore, rendercd to him in the terri- 
tories of Megara. A lady of the country, who acci- 
dentally assisted at his funeral with her servants, 
caused a cenotaph, or vaeant tomb, to be erected to 
his memory on the same spot; over which she made 
the customary libations; and collecting into her robe 
the bones of that great man, which she had carefully 
gathered up, she conveyed them into her house by 
night, and buried them under her hearth, with these 
expressions: ‘ Dear and sacred hearth, 1 here eon- 
fide to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, these pre- 
cious remains of a worthy man. Preserve them 
with fidelity, in order to restore them hereafter to 
the monument of his ancestors, when the Athenians 
shall become wiser than they are at present.” 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety 
of irregular, tumultuous, unjust, and cruel sentences, 
denounced in Athens against virtuous citizens at diffe- 
rent times, might have prepared us for this last; it 
will, however, be always thought surprising, that a 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a no- 
ble idea, after such a series of great actions, should 
be capable of such astrange perversity. Butit ought 
to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 
entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, pre- 
dominated at thattime at Aihens. And there is suffi- 
cient foundation for the sentiments of Plato and Plu- 
tarch, who declare, that the people, when they are 
either destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their 
admonitions; and when they have thrown off the 
reins by which they onee were checked, and are en- 
tirely abandoned to their impetuosity and caprice; 
ought to be considered as a blind, furious, intrac- 
table, and blood-thirsty monster, ready to launch in 
a nioment into the most fatal and opposite extremes, 
and infinitely more formidable than the most inhu- 
man tyrants. What can be expected from such a 
tribunal? When people resolve to be guided by no- 
thing but mere passion; to have no regard to deco- 
rum, and to ran headlong iuto an open violation of 
all laws; the best, the justest, and most innocent of 
mankind, will sink under an implacable and pre- 
vailing cabal. ‘This Socrates experienced almost a 


1 Ob integritatem vit® Bunus est appellatus. Cor. Nep. 

3 Quid obést qnin publica dementia sit existimanda, 
Eummo consensu maximas virtutes quasi gravissima de- 
licta punire, beneficiaque injuriis rependere? Quod cum 
ubique, tum precipué Athevis intolerabile videri debet, 
in qua urbe adversts ingratos aetio constituta est—Qnan- 
tam ergo reprehensionem merentur, qui cum wquissima 
jura sed iniquissiina habebant ingenia, moribus suis, quam 
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honda years before Phocion perished by the same 
ate. 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece 
ever produced, in whose person every kind of merit 
was united. He had been educated in the school of 
Plato and Xenoerates, and formed his manners upen 
the most perfect plan of Pagan yirtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would be dithcult for any person to carry disin- 
terestedness higher than this extraordinary man; 
which appeared from the extreme poverty in which 
he died, after the many great offices he had filled. 
How many opportunities of acquiring riches has a 
general always at the head of armies, who acts against 
rich and opulent enemies; sometimes in countries 
abounding with all things, and which seem to invite 
the plunderer! But Phocion wonld have thought it 
infanions, had he returned from his campaigns laden 
with any acquisition, but the glory of his exalted ac- 
tions, and the grateful benedictions of the people he 
had spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which 
rendered him in some measure intractable, when the 
interests of the republic were concerned, had so 
much natural softness and humanity, that his enemies 
themselves always found him disposed to assist them. 
It might even have been said, that he was a composi- 
tion of two natures, whose qualities were entirely 
opposite to each other in appearance. When he 
acted as a public man, he armed himself with forti- 
tude, and steadiness, and zeal; he could sometimes 
assume even the air of a rigid indignation, and 
was inflexible in supporting discipline in its utmost 
strictness. If, on the other hand, he appeared ina 
private capacity, his conduct was a perpetual display 
of mildness and aflability, condescension and pa- 
tieuce, and was graced with all the viriues that can 
render the commerce of life agreeable. Jt was no 
inconsiderable merit, and especially in a military man, 
to be capable of uniting two such different characters 
in sueh a manner, thatas the severity which was neces- 
sary for the preservation of good order, was never 
seen to degenerate into the rigour that ereates aver- 
sion, so che gentleness and complaceney of his dis- 
position never sunk into that softness and indiffe- 
rence which oecasions contempt. g 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
modern custom of his country, which made war and 
politics two different professions; and also for resto- 
ring the manner of governing which Pericles and 
Aristides adopted, by uniting each of those talents 
in himself. 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential 
to a stateman, especially in a republican government, 
he amuse himself to the attainment of it with great 
assiduity and success. His was concise, solid, full 
of force and sense, always keeping close to the point 
in question. He thought it beneath a statesman to 
use a poignant and satiric style, and his only answer 
to those who employed such language against him, 
was silence and patience. An orator having once 
interrupted him with many injurious cxpressions,3 
he suffered him to continue in that strain as long as 
he pleased, and then resumed his own discourse with 
as inuch coolness as if he had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
forty-five times cleeted general by a people to whose 
caprice he was so little inclinable to accommodate 
his eonduet; and it is remarkable that these elections 
always happened when he was absent, without any 
previous solicitations on his part. His wife was suif- 
ciently sensible how much this redounded to his 
glory; and one day when an Ionian lady of consider- 
able rank, who oder in her house, showed her with 
an air of ostentation and pleasure, her ornaments of 
gold, with a variety of jewels and bracclets, she an- 
swered her witha modest tone, “ For my part, I have 
no ornament but Phoeion, who for these twenty 
years has always been elected general of the Athe- 
nians.”’ 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little 
to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. 


2 Plut. de ger. rep. p. 810. 
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When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded 
the forces, and sustained all the fatigues of war, with 
the vivacity of a young oflicer, ap 

One of the great principles in the politics of Pho- 
cion was, that peace ought always to be the aim of 
every wise government, and with this view he wasa 
constant opposer of all wars that were either impru- 
dent or unnecessary. He was even apprehensive of 
those that were most just and expedient; because he 
was sensible, that every war weakened and impover- 
ished a state, even amidst a series of the greatest 
victories, and that whatever the advantage might be 
at the commencement of it, there was never any cer- 
tainty of terminating it, without experiencing the 
inost tragical vicissitudes of fortune. 

The interest of the public never gaye way with 
him to any domestic views; lie constantly refused to 
solicit, or act in favour of his son-in-law, Charicles, 
who was summoned before the republic, to account 
for the sums he had received from Harpalus; and he 
then addressed himself to him with this admirable 
expression— T have made you my son-in-law, but 
only for what is honest and honourable.” Tt must 
indeed be acknowledged, that men of this character 
secm very unaccommodating and insupportable in 
the common transactions of life: they are always 
starting difficulties,! when any allair is proposed to 
them; and never perform any good offices with en- 
tire ease and grace. They must always deliberate, 
whether what is reqnested of them be just or not. 
Their friends and relations have as hitile influence 
over them as utter sirangers; and they always oppose, 
either their conscience, or some particular duties to 
ancient friendship, allinity, or the interest of their 
families. To this height of delicacy did Phocion 
carry the Pagan probity. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of 
a celebrated Roinan, {mean Helvidius Priscus.2 Pho- 
cion, who had as solid a genius as that person, ap- 

lied himself at first to philosophy, not to cover his 
indolence with the pompous title of a sage, but to 
qualify himself for entering upon the conduct of af- 
fairs with more vigour and resolution against all un- 
expected accidents. He concurred in opinion with 
those who acknowledge no other good or evil than 
virtue and vice, and who rank all externals, as for- 
tune, power, nobility, in the class of indiflerent things. 
fle was a firm friend, a tender husband,a good sena- 
tor, a worthy citizen, and discharged all the offices 
of civil life with equal integrity. He preserved a 
steadiness of mind in prosperity that resembled stiff- 
ness and severity, and despised death as much as 
riches, 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, 
who merited a happier end; and they were placed in 
their inmost amiable light by his death. ‘The con- 
stancy of mind, the mildness of disposition, and the 
forgetfulness of wrongs, conspicuous in his conduct 
on that occasion, are above all his other praises, and 
infinitely enhance their lustre, especially as we shall 
see noihing comparable to him trom henceforth in 
the Grecian history, 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sen- 
sible of their unworthy proceeding till some time 
after his death. The Athenians then erected a statue 
of brass to his memoiy, and honourably interred his 
bones at the public expense. His accusers also suf- 
fered a punishment suitable to their desert; but did 
not his judges themselves deserve to be treated with 
greater severity? They punished their own crime in 
others, and thought themzelves acquitted by erecting 


1 Hee prima lex in amicitid sanciatur, ut neque rogemus 
res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim excusatio 
est, et minimé accipicnda, clim in ceteris peccatis tum si 
guis contra rempublicam se amici causa iecisse fateatur. 
Cic, de Amicit. n. 40. 

3 Ingenium illustre altioribus studiis juvenis admodum 
dedit, non ut tomine magnifico segue otium valeret, sed 
qué firmior adversts furtuita rempublicam capesserct, 
Dactores sapientiz secutus est, qui sola hona que honesta, 
mala tantim que turpia, potentiam, oobilitatem, ceteraque 
extra animum, neque bonis neque mulis annumerant— 
Civis, senator, maritus, amicus, cunctis vite officiis equa- 
bilibus; opum contemptor, recti pervicax, eonstuns adverstis 
metus, Zacit. Hist. |. iv.e. 5. 
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a brazen statue. They were even ready to relapse . 
into the same injustice against others who were equal- 
ly innocent, whom they condemned during their 
lives, and had never the equity to acquit til after 
their death. 

Cassander was careful to take advantage of the 
disorder that reigned in Athens,? and entered the 
Pirseeus with a fleet of thirty-five vessels, which ha 
had received from Antigonus. The Athenians, when 
they beheld themselves destitute of all succours, 
unanimously resolved to send deputies to Cassander, 
in order to know the conditions on which they might 
obtain a peace; and it was mutually agreed that the 
Athenians should continue masters of the city, with 
iis territories, and likewise of the revenues and ships. 
But it was stipulated that the citadel should remain 
in the powcr of Cassander, till he had ended the war 
with the kings. And as to whet related to tlie affairs 
of the republic, it was agreed that those whose in- 
come amounied to ten min, ora thousand drachme, 
should have a share in the covernment, whieh was a 
less sum by half than that which was the qualification 
for public employments, when Antipater made him- 
seli master of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants 
permitted Cassander to choose whet citizen he pleas- 
ed to govern the republic; and Demetrius Phalereus 
was elected to that dignity about the close of the 
third ycar of the 115th Olympiad. The ten years’ 
government, therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes 
have assigned Demetrius, is to be computed from the 
beginning of the following year. 

l¥e governed the republic in peace: constantly 
treated his fellow-citizens with mildness and human- 
ity; and historians acknowledge that the government 
was never better regulated than under Cassander. 
This prince seemed inclinable to tyranny; but the 
Athenians were not sensible ofits effects. And though 
Demetrius, whom he had constituted chief of the re- 
public, was invested with a kind of sovereign pow- 
er; yet istead of abolishing the democracy, he may 
rather be said to have re-established it. He acted 
in such a manner, that the people scarce perceived 
that he was master. As he united in his person the 
politician and the man of letters; his soft and per- 
suasive eloquence deinonstrated the truth of an ex- 
pression he frequently used, that discourse had as 
mueh power ina government as arms in war. His 
abilities in political aflairs were equally conspicuous ;4 
for he drew ferth speculative philosophy from the 
shade and inactivity of the schools, exhibited her in 
full light, and knew how to familiarize her precepts 
with the mosi tumultuous affairs. Itwould have been 
difficult, therefore, to have found a person capable 
of excelling like him at the same time, in the art of 
government, and in the study of the sciences. 

He acquired, during ihese ten years of his govern- 
ment, that reputation which has caused him to be 
cousidered as one of the greatest men Athens has 
produced. He augmented the reyenucs of the re- 

ublic, and adorned the city with noble structures; 

e was likewise industrious to diminish luxury, and 
all expenses calculated only for ostentation. For 
which reason he disapproved of those that were laid 
out on theatres,5 porticoes, and new temples, and 
openly censured Pericles, for having bestowed such 
a prodigious sum of money on the magnificent por- 
ticoes of the temple of Pallas, called Propylaa.s 
But in all public feasts which had been consecrated 
by antiquity, or when the people were inclinable to 
be expensive in the celebration of any sacred solemni- 
ties, he permitted them to use their riches as they 
pleased. 


3 Diod. 1. xviii. p. 642, 
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The expense was excessive at the death of great 
persons,! and their sepulchres were as sumptuous and 
magnificent as those of the Romans in the age of 
Cicero. Demeirius nace a law to abolish this abuse, 
which had passed into a custom, and inflicted penal- 
ties on those who disobeyed it. Ie also ordered the 
ceremonials of funerals to be performed by night, 
and none were permitied to place any other orna- 
ment on tombs, than a column three cubits high, or 
a plain tablet, mensam; and appointed a particular 
magistrate to enforce the observation of this law. 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of man- 
ners,2 and commanded young persons to testify re- 
spect to their parents at home; and in the city to 
raph whom they met in their way, and to themselves 
when they were alone. 

The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his 
attention. There were at that time in Athens some 
of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian gene- 
ral, who, after he had possessed the greatest offices 
in the state, and governed the affairs of the treasury 
for a very considerable tinie, died so poor, that the 
public was obliged to defray the charges of his fune- 
ral. Demetrius took care of those descendants who 
were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their 
subsisience. 

Such, says Mlian,4 was the government of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, till the spirit of envy, so natural to 
the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in the 
manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by 
ancient authors of the greatest repute, not only with 
respect to his extraordinary talents and ability in 
the art of government, but likewise to his virtue, 
and the wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refuta- 
tion of all that has been advanced by Athenaus, on 
the authority of the historian Duris, with relation to 
the irregularity of his deportment; and strengthens 
the conjecture of Mr. Bonamy, who supposes that 
Duris, or Athenzens, has imputed that to Demetrius 
Phalereus, which related only to Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, the son of Antigonus, to whom /Elian ascribes 
the eng articular whieh Athenzus had citied from 
Duris. ‘The reader may have recourse to the disser- 
tation of Mr. Bonamy,? which has been very useful 
to me in the conrse of this work. 

During the 115th Olympiad,® Demetrius Phalereus 
caused the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
and they amounted to 21,000 citizens,’ 10,000 stran- 
gers,8 and 40,0009 domestics.!0 

We now return to Polysperchon.!!| When he had 
received intelligence that Cassander had made him- 
self master of Athens, he immediately hastened to be- 
siere hiin in that city; but as the siege took upa great 
length of time, he left pari of his troops before the 
place, and advanced with the rest into Peloponnesus, 
to force the city of Megalopolis to anigalen The 
inhabitants made a long and vigorous defence, which 
compelled Polysperchon to employ his attention and 
forces on those quarters to which he was called by 
more pressing necessities. He despaiched Clitus to 
the Hellespont, with orders to prevent the enemy’s 
troops from passing cutof Asia into Europe. Nica- 
nor set sail, at the same time, from the port of Athens, 
in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near 
Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced in a very 
seasonable juncture, made hiniself amends for this 
loss, beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the 
vessel which Clitus was aboard, which escaped with 
great difficulty. 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours 
to reduce Eumenes,!2 whose valour, wisdom, and 
great ability in the art of war, were more formidable 
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to him than all the rest, though he had besieged and 
blocked him up for twelve months in the castle of 
Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to en- 
gage him in his interest, for he had taken measures 
to that effect before he formed that siege. He accor- 
dingly consigned this commission to Jerom of Cardia, 
his countryman, and a famous historian of that time,!3 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of ac- 
comniodation to his adversary, Eumenes conducted 
this negotiation with so much dexterity and address, 
that he extricated himself from the siege at the very 
juncture wherein he was reduced to the last extre- 
mities, aad without entering into any particular en- 

agements with Antigonus. For the latter having 
inserted in the oath which Eumenes was to swear in 
consequence of this accommodation, that he would 
consider al] those as his friends and cnemics, who 
should prove such to Antigonus; HMumenes changed 
that article, and swore that he would regard all those 
as his friends and enemies, who should be such to 
Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigonns. 
He consented that the Macedonians who assisted at 
the siege, should determine which of these two forms 
was best; and as they were guided by their affection 
for the royal family, they declared, without the least 
hesitation, for the form drawn up by Eunenes; upon 
which he swore to it, and the siege was immediately 
raised. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this aflair was concluded, he was so dissatis- 
fied with it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, and 
gave orders for the siege to be instantly renewed. 
These orders, however, came too late, for as soon as 
Eumenes saw the enemy’s forces were withdrawn 
from before ithe place, he quitted it without delay, 
with the remains of his troops, which amounted to 
500 men, and retired to Cappadocia, where he imme- 
diately assembled 2000 of his veteran soldiers, and 
made all the necessary preparations for sustaining the 
war which he foresaw would soon be revived against 

im. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having oc- 
casioned a great alarin, Polysperchon the regent des- 
patched to Eumenes, in the name of the kings, a 
commission by which he was constituted captain- 
cencral of Asia Minor; orders were likewise sent to 
Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraspi- 
des, to join, and serve under him, against Antigonus. 
The necessary orders were also transmitted to those 
who had the care of the king’s treasures, to pay him 
500 talents, for the re-establishment of his own affairs, 
and likewise to furnish him with all the sums that 
would be necessary to defray the expenses of the 
war. All these were accompanied with letters from 
Olympias to the same purport. 

Teinaties was very sensible that 
the accumulation of all these hon- 
ours on the head of a foreigner, 
would infallibly excite a violent 
envy against him, and render him odious to the 
Macedonians: bnt as he was incapable of acting to 
any effect without them, and since the good of the 
service itself made it necessary for him to employ all 
his efforts to gain them, he began with refusing the 
sums which were granted him for his own use, de- 
claring that he had no occasion for them, because he 
was not intent on any particular advantage of his 
own, nor on any enterprise of that tendency. He 
was studious to treat every person about him, the 
officers, and even thie soldiers, with an obliging civi- 
lity, in order to extinguish, as much as possible, or 
at least to weaken, by an engaging conduct, the jea- 
lousy to which his condition, as a foreigner, afforded 
a plausible pretext, though he endeavoured not to 
draw it upon ‘himself by any conduct of his own. 

But an impediment, stil! more invincible in appear 
ance,-threw him under a restraint, and created him 
very cruel anxiety. Antigenes and Teutanics, who 
commanded the Argyraspides, thought it dishonoura- 
ee ewe et hla ee ee 
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ble to their nation to submit to a foreigner, and re- 
fused to attend him in council. On the other hand, 
he could not, without derogating from the preroga- 
tives of his post, comply with them in that point, and 
consent to hisown degradation. Aningenious fiction 
disengaged him from this perplexity; and he had re- 
course to the aids of religion, or rather superstition, 
which has always a powerful influence over the minds 
of men, and seldom fails to take eflect. He assured 
them, “ That Alexander, arrayed in his royal robes, 
had appeared to him in his slumber, and shown hin 
a magnificent tent, in which a throne was erected, 
and that the monarch declared to him, that while 
they held their councils in that tent, to deliberate on 
their affairs, he himself would be always present, 
seated on that throne; from whence he eat issue 
his orders to his captains, and that he would con- 
duct them in ihe execution of all their designs and 
enterprises, provided they would always address 
themselves to him.” This discourse was sufficent, 
and the minds of all who heard it were wrought 
upon by the profound respect they entertained for the 
memory of tee ee in consequence of which ney 
immediately ordered a splendid tent to be erected, 
and a throne placed in it, which was to be called 
the throne of Alexander; and on it were to be laid 
luis diadem and crown, with his sceptre and arms; 
that all the chiefs should resort thither every morning 
to offer sacrifices; that their consultations should be 
held near the throne, and that all orders should be 
received in the name of the king, as if he were still 
living, and taking care of his kingdom. Eumenes 
calmed the dispute by this expedient, which met 
with unanimous approbation. No one raised himself 
above the others; but each competitor continued in 
the enjoyment of his privileges, till new events deci- 
ded them in a more positive manner. 

As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money,! 
he soon raised a very codeterble body of troops, 
and had an army of 20,000 men in the spring. These 
forces, with Eumenes at their head, were sufficient to 
"eed terror among his enemies. Piolemy sailed to 
the coasts of Cilica, and employed all sorts of expe- 
dients to corrupt the Argyraspides. Antigonus, on 
his part, made ihe same attempts by the eniissaries 


he had in his camp; but neither the one nor the other 


could then succeed; so much had Eumenes gained 
upon the minds of his soldiers, and so great was the 
confidence they reposed in him. 


He advanced, with these troops, thus favourably 


disposed, into Syria and Phoenicia, to recover those 
provinces which Ptolemy had seized with the great- 
est injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, in 
conjunction with the fleei, which the regent had 
already procured, would have rendered them abso- 
lute masters by sea, and they might likewise have 
been capable of transmitting all necessary succours 
to each other. Could Eumenes have succeeded in 
this design, it would have been a decisive blow; but 
the fleet of Polysperchon having been entirely des- 
troyed by the misconduct of Clitus, who commanded 
it, that misfortune rendered his project inetiectual. 
Antigonus, who had defeated him, marched by land, 
immediately after that victory, against Eumenes, 
with an army much more numerous than his own. 
Eumenes made a prudent retreat through Cele-syria, 
passed the Euphrates, and took up his winter-quar- 
ters at Carrhae, in Mesopotamia. 

During his continuance in those parts,2 he sent to 
Pithon, governor of Media, and to Seleucus, gover- 
nor of Babylon, to press them to join him with their 
forces against Antigonus, and caused the orders of 
the kings to be shown them, by which they were en- 
joined to comply with his demand. They answered, 
that they were rcady-to assist those monarchs; but 
that, as to himself, they would have no transactions 
with a man who had been declared a public enemy 
by the Macedonians. ‘This was only a pretext, and 
they were actuated by a much more prevalent motive. 
If they had acknowledged the authority of Eumenes, 
and had obeyed him by advancing to him, and sub- 
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jecting their troops to his command, they must also 
have acknowledged the sovereign power of the re- 
gent, as well as of those who were masters of the 
royal pupils, and made use of their name, to render 
their own 
cus, must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have 
owned that they held their governments only fron 
those kings, and might be divested of them at their 
pleasure by the first order which might be issued to 
that effect; and this would have destroyed all their 
ambitious pretences with a single stroke. 


ower more extensive. Pithon and Seleu- 


Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared 
the governments of the empire among themselves 


after his death, were solicitous to secure to them- 


selves the supreme power in their several provinces; 
for which reason they had chosen a person of a mean 
capacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred tne 
title of sovereign, in order to have suflicient time to 
establish their usurpations under so weak a govern- 
ment. But all these measures would have been dis- 
concerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascendant 
over them, with such an air of superiority as subjec- 
ted them to his orders. He issued them, indeed, in 
the name of the kings; but this was a circumstance 
they were desirous of evading, and this it was that 
created him so many enemies and obstructions. 
They were also apprehensive of the merit and supe- 
rior genius of Kumenes, who was capable of the 
greatest and most difficult enterprises. It is certain, 
that of all the captains of Alexander, he had the 
greatest share of wisdom and bravery, and was also 
the most steady in his resolutions, and the most faith- 
ful in his engagements; for he never violated those 
which he had miade with any of those commanders, 
though they did not observe the same fidelity with 
respect to him. 

Eumenes marched in the direction of Babylonia 
the following spring, and was in danger of losing his 
army by a siratagem of Seleucus. ‘The troops were 
encamped ina plain near the Euphrates; and Seleu- 
cus, by cutting the banks of that river, laid all the 
neighbouring country under water. Eumenes, how- 
ever, was so expeditious as to gain an eminence with 
his troops, and found means, the next day, to drain 
off the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his 
march almost without sustaining any loss. 

Seleucus was then reduced to the necessity of 
making a truce with him,3 and of granting him a 
peaceable passage through the territories of his pro- 
vince, in order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed 
his troops into quarters of refreshment while he soli- 
cited alt the governors of the provinces in Upper 
Asia for succours. He had before notified to them 
the order of the kings; and those whom he had charg- 
ed with that commission, found them all assembled, 
at the close of a war they had undertaken in concert 
against Pithon the governor of Media. ‘This Pithon 
having pursued the very same measures in the Upper 
Asia, which Antigonus had formed in the Lower, had 
caused Philoias to be put to death, and made himself 
master of his government. He would likewise have 
attempted to treat the rest in the same manner, if 
they had not opposed him by this confederacy, which 
the common interest had formed against hun. Peu- 
cestes, governor of the province of Persia, had the 
command in chief conferred upon him, and defeated 
Pithon, drove him out of Media, and obliged him to 
¢o to Babylon to implore the protection of Seleucus. 
All the confederates were still in the camp after this 
victory, when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, 
and ies: immediately marched from Susa to join 
him; not that they were really devoted to the royal 
party, but because they were niore apprehensive than 
ever of being subjected to the victorious Antigonus, 
who was then at the head of a powerful army, and 
either divested of their employments all such gover- 
nors as he suspected, or reduced them to the state 
of mere officers, liable to be removed and punished 
at his pleasure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their 
forces, which composed an army of above 25,000 
men. With this reinforcement he saw himself not 
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only in a condition to oppose Antigonus, who was 
then advancing to him, but even much superior in 
the number of his troops. The season was too far 
advanced when Antigonus arrived at the banks of 
the Tigris, and was obliged to take 
winter-quarters in Mesopotamia; 
where, with Seleucus and Pithon, 
who’ were then of his party, he 
concerted measures for the operations of the next 
campaign. : 

During these transactions,! Macedonia was the 
scene of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, whom Polysperchon had re- 
called, had made herself mistress of affairs, and caus- 
ed Arideus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title of 
king for six years and four months, to be put to death. 
Eurydice his consort shared the same fate; for Olym- 
pias sent her a dagger, a cord, and a bow] of poison, 
and only allowed her the liberty of choosing her 
death. She accordingly gave the preference to the 
cord, and then strangled herself, after she had utter- 
ed a thousand imprecations against her enemy and 
murderess. Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, and 
a hundred of the principal friends of this latter, like- 
wise suffered death. 

These repeated barbarities did not long remain un- 
punished. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the 
young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 
‘Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, and 
Deidamia, the daughter of Hacides, king of Epirus, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not lose any 
time, but besieged them by sea and land. Aacides 
prepared to assist the princesses, and was already 
upon his march; but the greatest part of his forces, 
whio were averse to that expedition, revolted from the 
king, and condemned him to banishment when they 
returned to Epirus. They likewise massacred all his 
friends; and Pyrrhus the son of Macides, who was 
then but an infant, would have suffered the same fate, 
if a set of faithful domestics had not happily with- 
drawn him from their rage. Epirus then Nealoked in 
favour of Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither to 
take upon him the government in his name. Olym- 
pias had then no resource but in Polysperchon alone, 
who was then in Pherrheebia, a small province on the 
confines of Atelia, and was preparing to succour her; 
but Cassander sent Callas, one of his generals, against 
him, who corrupted the greatest part of his troops, 
and obliged him to retire into Naxia, a city of Per- 
rhoebia, where he besieged him. Olympias, who had 
supported all the miseries of famine with an invinci- 
ble courage, having now lost all hopes of relief, was 
compelled to surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner 
that might give the least offence, prompted the rela- 
tions of the principal officers, whom Olympias had 
caused to be slain during her regency, to accuse her 
in the assembly of the Macedonians, and to sue for 
vengeance for the cruelties she had comunitted. 
The request of all these persons was granted; and 
when they had all been heard, she was condemned 
to die, though absent, and no one interposed his 

ood offices in her defence. 

ad thus passed, Cassander proposed to her, by some 
friends, to retire to Athens, promising to accommo- 
date her with a galley to convey her thither, when- 
ever she should be so disposed. His intention was 
to destroy her in the passage by sea, and to publish 
through all Macedonia that the gods, amidst their 
displeasure at her horrible cruelties, had abandoned 
her tothe mercy of the waves; for he was apprehen- 
sive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was, 
therefore, desirous of casting upon Providence all 
the odious circumstances of his own perfidy. 

Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cas- 
sander’s design, or whether she was actnated by sen- 
timents of grandeur, so natural to persons of her 
rank, imagined her presence alone would calm the 
storm, and answered with an imperious air, that she 
was not a woman who would have recourse to flight, 
and insisted on pleading her own cause in the public 
assembly; adding, this was the least favour that could 
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be granted a queen, or rather that it was an act of 
justice, which could not be refused to persons of the 
owest rank. Cassander had no inclination to con- 
sent to this demand, having reason to be apprehen- 
sive that the remembrance of Philip and Alexander, 
for whom the Macedonians retained the utmost vene- 
ration, would create a sudden change jn their resolu- 
tions; he, therefore sent 200 soldiers, entirely devo- 
ted to his will, with orders to destroy her; but reso- 
lute as they were, they were incapable of supporting 
the air of majesty which appeared in the eyes and 
aspect of that princess; ancé retired without execu- 
ting their commission. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to employ in this murder, the relations of those 
whom she be caused to suffer death; and they were 
transported at the opportunity of gratifying their own 
vengeance, and at the same time making their court 
to Cassander. Thus perished the famous Olympias, 
the daughter, the sister, the wife, and mother of 
kings, who really merited so tragical a period of her 
days, in consequence of all her crimes and cruelties; 
but whom it is impossible to see perish in this man- 
ner, without detesting the wickedness of a prince 
who deprived her of life in so unworthy a manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assured passage to 
the Macedonian throne opened to his ambition ,2 but 
he thought it incumbent on him to have recourse to 
other measures, in order to secure himself against the 
vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of the Macedo- 
nians, and the jealousy of his competitors. Thessa- 
lonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, being quali- 
fied by her illustrious birth, and authority in Mace- 
donia, to conciliate to him the friendship of the gran- 
dees and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by es- 
pousing her, to attach them in a peculiar manner to 
himself, in consequence of the esteem and respect he 
should testify for the royal family. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmoun- 
ted, without which Cassander would have always 
been deemed an usurper and a tyrant. The young 

rince Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, by 

oxana, was still living, and had been acknowledged 
king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It became 
necessary, therefore, to remove this prince and his 
mother out of the way, Cassander,3? emboldened by 
the success of his former crime, was determined to 
commit a second, from whence he expected to derive 
all the fruits of his hopes. Prudence, however, made 
it necessary for him to sound the disposition of the 
Maccdonians, with respect to the death of Olympias; 
for if they showed themselves insensible of the loss 
of that princess, he might be certain that the death 
of the young king and his mother would affect them 
as little. He, therefore, judged it expedient to pro- 
ceed with caution, and advanced by moderate steps, 
to the execution of his scheme. He began with 
causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to 
the castle of Amphipolis, by a strong escort, com- 
manded by Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted to 
his interest. When they arrived at that fortress, 
they were divested of all regal honours, and treated 
rather like private persons, whom important motives 
of state made it necessary to secure. 

He intended, by his next step, to make it evident 
that he claimed the sovereign power in Macedonia. 
With this view, and in order to render the memory 
of Clympias still more odious, he gave orders for 
performing with great perce the funeral obse- 
Ce of king Philip, or Aridzus, and queen Eury- 

ice his wife, who had been murdered by the direc- 
tions of Olympias, He commanded such mourning 
to be used as was customary in solemnities of that 
nature, and caused the bodies to be deposited in the 
tombs appropriated to the sepulture of the Macedo- 
nian kings; affecting by these exteriors of dissembled 
sorrow to manifest his zeal for the royal family, at 
the same tine that he was meditating the destruction 
of the young king. ; 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information 
he received of the death of Olympias, and the mea- 
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sures which Cassander was adopting in order to raise 
himself to the throne of Macedonia, had sheltered 
himself in Naxia,a city of Perrhoebia, where he had 
sustained a siege, and from whence he retreated with 
a very inconsiderable body of troops to pass into 
Thessaly, in order to join some forces of Macides; 
after which he advanced into A®tolia, where he was 
greatly respected. Cassander followed him closely, 
and marched his army into Beeotia, where the ancient 
inhabitants of Thebes were seen wandering from 
place to place, withont any fixed habitation or re- 
treat. He was touched with the calamitous condi- 
tion of that city, which was once so powerful, and 
had been razed to its very foundations by the com- 
mand of Alexander. After a period of twenty years, 
he endeavoured to reinstate it in its primitive splen- 
dour; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the 
walls at their own expense, and several towns and 
cities of Magna Grecia, Italy, Sicily, and Greece 
Proper, bestowed considerable sums on that occa- 
sion by voluntary contributions. By which means, 
Thehes, in a short space of time, recovered its an- 
cient opulence,and beeame even richer than ever, by 
the care and magnificence of Cassander, who was 
justly considered as the father and restorer of that 


city. 

fone after he had given proper orders for the 
re-establishment of Thebes,‘advanced into Pelopon- 
nesus, against Alexander, the son of Polysperehon, 
and marched directly to Argos, which surrendered 
without resistance; upon which all the cities of the 
Messenians, except Itheme, followed that example. 
Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, 
endeavoured to check them by a battle; but Cassan- 
der, who was much inferior to him in troops, was 
unwilling to hazard a battle, and thought it more 
advisable to retire into Macedonia, after he had left 
good garrisons in the places he had taken. 

As he knew the merit of Alexander,! he endea- 
voured to disengage him from the party of Antigo- 
nus, and attach ‘him to his own, by offering him the 
government of all Peloponnesus, with the command 
of the troops stationed in that country. An offer so 
advantageous was accepted by Alexander without 
any hesitation; but he did. not long enjoy it, being 
unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of 
Sicyon, where he then resided, who had combined to 
destroy him. This conspiracy, however, did not 
produce the effects expected from it; for Crates- 
polis, the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a com- 
position of grandeur and fortitude, instead of mani- 
festing any consternation at the sight of this fatal 
accident, as she was beloved by the soldiers and ho- 
noured by the officers, whom she had always obliged 
and served, assumed the command of the troops, re- 
pressed the insolence of the Sicyonians and defeated 
them in a battle; after which she caused thirty of the 
most nutinous among them to be hung up; appeased 
all the troables whieh had been excited by the sedi- 
tious in the city, re-entered it ina victorious manner, 
and governed 1t with a wisdom that acquired her the 
admiration of all those who heard her conduct men- 
tioned. 

Whilst Cassander was employ- 
ing all his efforts to establish him- 
self on the throne of Macedonia, 
Antigonus was concerting measures 
to rid himself of a dangerous enemy: and having 
taken the field the ensuing spring, he advanced to 
Babylon, where he augmented his army with the 
troops he received from Pithon and Seleucus, and 
then passed the Tigris to attack Eumenes, who had 
neglected nothing on his part to give him a warm 
reception. Ie was much superior to Antigonus in 
the numher of his troops, and yet more in the abili- 
ties of a great commander; though the other was far 
from being defective in those qualifications: for, next 
to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the best general and 
ablest stateman of his time. 

One disadvantage on the side of Eumenes was,? 
that his army being composed of different bodies of 
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troops, which the governors of provinces had sup- 


plied, each of these governors pretended to the com- 
mand in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedonian, 


but a Thracian by birth, every one of them thought 


himself, for that reason, his superior. We may add 
to this, that the pomp, apencaur, and magnificence, 


affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance 
between him and them, who assumed the air of real 


Satrape, They imagined in consequence of a niis- 


taken and ill-timed amibition,? but very customary 
with great men, that to give sumptuous repasts, and 


add to them whatever may heighten pleasure and 


gratify the senses, were part of the duties of a soldier 


of rank; and estimating their own merit by the large- 
ness of their revenues and expenses, they flattered 
themselves that they had acquired, by their means, 
an extraordinary eredit, and a great authority over 
the troops, and that the army had all the considera- 
tion and estcem for them imaginable. 

A circumstance happened which 
ought to have undeceived them. A. M, 3689. 
As the soldiers were marching in Ant. J. C. 315. 
quest of the enemy, Eumenes, who 
was seized with a dangerous indisposition, was car- 
ried ina litter, at a considerable cistanee from the 
army, to be more remote from the noise, and that 
he might enjoy the refreshment of slumber, of which 
he had long been deprived. When they had advan- 
ced some way, and began to perceive the enemy ap- 
pear on the rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, 
and began to call for Eumenes. At the same time 
they east their bucklers on the ground, and deelared 
to their officers that they would not proceed on their 
march till Eumenes eame to command them. He 
accordingly came with all expedition, hasting the 
slaves who carried him, and opening the curtains on 
each side of his litter: he then stretched out his hands 
to the soldiers, and made them a declaration of his 
joy and gratitude. When the troops beheld lim, 
they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian 
language, resumed their bucklers, clashed upon them 
with their pikes, and broke forth into loud exclama- 
tions of victory and defiance to thei enemies, as if 
they feared nothing, so they had but their general at 
their head. 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eume- 
nes was ill,4 and caused himself to be carried ina 
litter to the rear of the army, he advanced, in hopes 
that his distemper would deliver his enemies into his 
hands; but when he came near enough to take a view 
of them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the dis- 
position of their army, and particularly the litter, 
which was carried from rank to rank, he burst into a 
load vein of laughter in his usual manner, and ad- 
dressing himself to oné of his officers —“ Take notice,” 
said he, “ of yonder litter; it is that which has drawn 
up those troops against us, and is now preparing to 
attack us.” And then, without losing a moment’s 
time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned 
to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident, on this occasion, that they judged all 
the other satrape exceedingly well qualified to give 
sued entertainments, and arrange great feasts, but 
that they esteemed Eumenes alone capable of com- 
manding an army with great ability. ‘This is a solid 
and sensible reflection, and affords room fora variety 
of applications; and points out the false taste for 
glory, and the injudiciousness of those officers and 
commanders, who are only studious io distinguish 
themselves in the army by magnificent enteriain- 
ments, and place then priacipal merit in surpassing 
others in luxury, aud frequently in ruining themselves 
without thanks, by those ridiculous expenses. I say 
without thanks, because nobody thinks himself obli- 
ged to them for their profusion, and they are always 
the worst servants of the state. 

The two armies having separated without enga- 
ging,5 encamped at the distance of three furlongs from 
each other, with a river and several gullies between 
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them; and as they sustained great inconveniences, 
because the whole country was eaten up, Antigonas 
sent ambassadors to the Satraps and Macedonians of 
the army of Eumenes, to prevail ee them to quit 
that general and join him, making t 1em, at the same 
time, the most magnificent promises to induce their 
compliance. The Macedonians rejected his pro- 
cals, and dismissed the ambassadors with severe 
menaccs, in case they should presume to make any 
such offers for the future. Enmenes, after having com- 
mended them for their fidelity, related to them this 
very ancient fable: “A lion entertaining a passion for 
a young virgin, demanded her one day in marriage 
-of her father, whose answer was that he esteemed 
-this alliance a great honour to him, and was ready 
to present his daughter to him; but that his large 
nails and sharp teeth made him apprehensive lest he 
should employ them a little too rudely upon her, it 
athe least difference should arise between them with 
relation to their household affairs. The lion, who 
was passionately fond of the maid, immediately 
suffered his claws to be pared off, and his teei 
fo be drawn out. After which the father caught 
up a strong cudgel, and soon drove away his prof- 
fered son-in-law. This,” continued Eumenes, “is 
the aim of Antigonus. He amuses you with mighty 
roniises, in order to make himself master of your 
rces; but when he has accomplished that design, 
he will soon make you sensible of his teeth and 
claws.” 

A few days after this event,! some deserters from 
the army of Antigonus having aequainted Eumencs 
that that general was preparing to decainp the next 
nicht, about the hour of nine or tenin the evening, 
Eumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a 
fertile country, capable of suhsisting numerous ar- 
mies, and very commodious and secure for the troops, 
by reason of the rivers and gullies with which it was 
intersected, and therefore he resolved to prevent his 
execution of that design. WVith this view he pre- 
vailed, by sums of money, upon some foreign soldiers, 
to go like deserters into the camp of Antigonus, and 
acquaint him that Eumenes intended to attack him 
at night-fall. In the mean time he caused the bag- 
gage to be conveyed away, and ordered the troops to 
take some refreshment, and thenmarch. Antigonus, 
upon this false intelligenee, eaused his troops to con- 
tinne under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time 
advanced on his way. Antigonus was soon informed 
by his scouts that Eumenes had decamped, and 
finding that he had been overreached by his enemy, 
he still persisted in his first intention; and having 
ordered a troops to strike their tents, he proceeded 
with so much expedition, that his march resembled 
& pursuit, But when he saw that it was impossible 
to advance with his whole army up to Eumenes, who 
had the start of him, at least six hours, in his march, 
he left his infantry under the command of Pithon, 
and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full gallop, 
and came up by break of day with the rear-guard of 
the enemy, who were descending a hill. ‘He then 
halted upon the top, and Eumenes, who discovered 
this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the whole 
army; upon which he discontinued his march, and 
formed his troops in order of battle. By these means 
Antigonus played off a retaliation upon Eumences, 
and Pauced him in his turn; for he prevented the 
Continuance of his march, and gave his own infantry 
sufficient time to come up. 

The two armies were then drawn up: that of Eu- 
menes consisted of 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, 
and 114 elephants. That of Antigonus was com- 
posed of 28,000 foot, 8500 horse, and sixty-five cle- 
phants. The battle was fought with great obstinacy 
till the night was far advanced, for the moon was 
then in the full, but the slaughter was not very con- 
siderable on either side. Antigonus lost 3700°of his 
infantry, and fifty-four of his horse, and above 4000 
of his wen were wounded. Eumenes lost 540 of his 
infaniry, and a very inconsiderable number of his 
cavalry, and had above 900 wounded. The victory 
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was really on his side; butas his troops, notwithstand- 
ing all his entreaties, would not return to the field 
of battle to carry off the dead bodies, which among 
the ancients was an evidence of victory,-it was in 
consequence attributed to Antigonus, whose arm 
appeared again in the ficld, and buried the dead. 
Eumenes sent a herald the next day to desire leave 
to inter his slain, This was granted him, and he ren- 
dered them funeral honours with all possible magni- 
ficence. 

A very singular dispute arose at the performance 
of this ceremony.3 ‘The men happened to find among: 
the slain the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wiveswith him, one of whom he had 
but lately married. The law of the country, which 
is said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife 
to survive her husband; and if she refused to be 
burnt with him on the funeral pile, her character was 
for ever branded with infamy, and she was obliged 
to continue in a state of widowhood the remain- 
der of her days. She was even condemned to akind 
of excommunication, as she was rendered incapable 
of assisting at any sacrifice, or other religious cere- 
mony. This law, however, nientioned only one wife; 
but in the present instance there were two; each of 
whom insisted on being preferred to the other. The 
eldest pleaded her superiority of years, to which the 
youngest replied, that the law excluded her rival, 
because she was then pregnant; and the contest was 
accordingly determined in that manner. ‘The first 
of them retired with a very dejected air, her eyes 
bathed in tcars, and tearing her hair and garments, 
as if she had sustained some great calanuty. The 
other, on the contrary, with a mien of joy and tri- 
umph, amidst a numerous retinue of her relations 
and friends, and arrayed in her richest ornaments, 
as on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn 
pace, where tbe funeral] ceremonies were to be per- 
formed. She there distributed all her jewels among 
her friends and relations; and, having taken her last 
farewell, she placed herself on the tuneral pile, by 
the assistance of her own brother, and ex cecum niieke 
the praises and acclamations of most of the specta- 
tors; but some of them, according to the historian, 
disapproved ef this strange custom, as barbarous and 
inhuman. The action of this woman was undoubt- 
edly a real murder, and might justly be considered 
as a vylolation of the most express law of nature, 
which prohibits al] attempts on a person’s own life; 
and eommands us not to dispose of it in compliance 
with the dictates of caprice, nor forget that it isa 
trust, which onght to be resigned to none but that 
Being from whom we receive it. Such a sacrifice is 
so far from deserving to be enumerated among the in- 
stances of respect and fondness due toa husband, that 
it rather treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, 
by the immolation of such precious victims. 

During the course of this cempaign,4 the war was 
maintained with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia 
and Media were the theatre of its opcrations. The 
armies traversed those two great provinces hy march- 
es and countermarches, and each party had recourse 
to all the art and stratagems that the greatest capa- 
city, in conjunction with a long series of experience 
in the protession of war, could suppty. Eumenes, 
though he had a mutinous and untractable army tu 
govern, obtained however several advantages over 
his enemies in this campaign; and when his troops 
Aa impatient for winter quarters, he had still the 
dexterity to secure the best in all the province of Ga- 
bene, and obliged Antigonus to seek his to the north in 
Media, where he was incapable of arriving, till after 
a march of twenty-five days. 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable,5 
that he could not prevail upon them to post them- 
selves near enough to each other, to be assembled in 
haste on any cmergency. They absolutely insisted 
on very distant quarters, which took in the whole 
extent of the province, under pretence of being more 
commodiously stationed, and of having every thing 
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in greater abundance. In a word, they were disper- 
sed at sucha distance from each other, thatit requi- 
red several days for yeassembling them in a body. 
Antigonus, who was informed of this circumstance, 
marched from avery remote quarter, in the depth of 
winter, in hopes to surprise these different bodies so 
dispersed. 

K:umenes, however, was not a man that would suf- 
fer himself to be surprised in such a manner, but had 
had the precaution to despatch, to various parts, spies 
mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest of all animals, 
to gain timely intelligence of the enemy’s motions; 
and he had posted them so judiciously, that he re- 
ceived information of their march, before Antigonus 
could arrive at any of his quarters; this furnished 
him with an expedient to save his army by a strata- 

em, when all the other generals looked wpon it as 
ost. He posted the troops who were nearest to him 
on the mountains that rose toward the quarter from 
whence the enemies were advancing, and ordered 
them, the following night, to kindle as many fires us 
mighi eause it to be imagined all the army were en- 
camped in that situation. Antigonus was soon in- 
formed, by his advanced guard, that those fires were 
seen ata great distance, upon which he concluded 
that Eumenes was there encamped with all his forces, 
and jn a condition to receive him. In order, there- 
fore, not to expase his men, who were fatigued by 
long marches, to an engagement with fresh troops, 
he caused them to halt, that they might have time to 
recover themselves a little; by which mcans Eume- 
nes had all the opportunity that was necessary for 
assembling his forces, before the enemy could ad- 
vance upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme de- 
feated, and extremely mortified at being thus over- 
reached, determined to come to an engagemient. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about 
him, were struck with admiration at his extraordi- 
nary prudence and ability, and resolved that he should 
exercise the sole command. Antigenes and Teu- 
tames, the two captains who led the Argyraspides, 
were so exccedingly mortified at a distinction so 
glorious for Eumenes, that they formed a resolution 
to destroy him, and drew most of the Satrape and 
principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a 
malady that seldom admits of a cure, and is generally 
heightened by ihe remedies administered to it. All 
the precautions of prudence, moderation, and con- 
descension, which ISumenes employed, were inca- 
pable of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, and 
extinguishing their jealousy, and he must have re- 
nounced his merit and virtue, which alone occasioned 
it, to bave heen capable of a peasing them. He fre- 
quently lamented to himacle unhappiness in being 
fated to live, not with men, as his expression was, 
but with savage beasts. Several conspiracies had 
already been formed against him, and he daily beheld 
himself exposed to the same danger. In order to 
frustrate their effects, if possible, he had borrowed, 
on various pretexts of pressing necessity, many con- 
siderable sums of those who appeared niost inveterate 
against him, that he, at least, might restrain them by 
the consideration of their own interest, and an appre- 
hension of losing the sums they had lent him, should 
he happen to perish. . 


His enemies, however, being now-determined to: 


destroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 
the time, place, and means of accomplishing their in- 
tentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till 
after the deeision of the impending battle, and then 
to destroy him immediately afterwards. Endamus, 
who conimanded the aicaieats went immediately, 
with Phedinms, to acquaint Eumenes with this reso- 
Iution, not from any affection to his person, but only 
from their apprehensions of losing the money he had 
borrowed of them. Eumenes returned them his 
ee and highly applauded their atfection and 
elity. 

Win he returned to his tent, he immediately 
made his will, and then burntall his papers, with the 
letters that had been written to him, becaure he was 
unwilling that those who had favoured Lim with 
any secret intelligence, should be exposed to any 
accusation or calumny after his death, When he 
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had thus disposed of his affairs, and found himself 


alone, he deliberated on the conduct he ought to 
pursue. A thousand contrary thoughts agitated his 
mind. Could it possibly be prudent in him to repose 
any confidence in those officers and generals who 
had sworn his destruction? Might he not lawfully 
arm against them the zeal and affection of the sol- 
diers, who were inviolably devoted to him? On the 
other hand, would it not be his best expedient, to 
pass through Media and Armenia, and retire to 
pede the place of his residence, where he might 

ope for a sure asyluni from danger? Or, in order 
to avenge himself on those traitors, would it not be 
better for him to abandon them in the crisis of the 
battle, and resign the victory to his enemies? For 
in a situation so. desperate as his own, what thoughts 
will not rise np in the mind of a man reduced to the 
last extremity by a sect of perfidious traitors! This 
last thought, however, infused a horror into his soul; 
aud as he was determined to discharge his duty to 
his latest breath, and to combat, to he close of his 
life, for the prince who had armed him in his cause, 
he resigned his destiny, says Plutarch, to the will of 
the gods, and thought only of preparing his troops 
for thé battle, 

He had 36,700 foot, and above 6000 horse, with 
114 elephants. The army of Antigonus was com- 
posed of 22,000 foot, 9000 horse, with a body of Me- 
dian cavalry, and sixty-five elephants. This gene- 
ral posted his cavalry on the two wings, his infantry 
he disposed in the centre, and formed his elephants 
into a first line, which extended along the front of 
the army, and he filled up the intervals between the 
elephants with light-armed troops. He gave the 
command of the left wing to Pithon; that of the 
right he assigned to his son Demetrius, and here he 
himself was to act in person, at the head of a body of 
chosen troops. Eumienes drew up his army almost 
in the same manner; his best troops he disposed into 
the left wing, and placed himself in their front, in 
order to oppose Antigouus, and gave the command 
of the right to Philip. 

Before the armics began to charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the Argyraspides, 
they so little needed any animating expressions, that 
they were the first to encourage him with assurances, 
that the enemy should not wait a moment for them. 
They were the oldest troops, who had served under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran cham- 

ions, whon: victory had crowned ina hundred com- 
fe they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and 
had never been foiled in any action; for which rea- 
son they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and 
charged them fiercely with this exclamation: *“ Vil- 
lains? you now fight with your fathers!” They then 
broke in upon the infantry with irresistible fury; not 
one of the battalions could sustain the shock, and 
most of them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry, 
for as the engagement between them began on a 
sandy soil, the motion of the men and horses raised 
such a thick cloud of dust, as made them incapable 
of seeing to the distance of three paces. Antigonus, 
befriended by this darkness, detached from his eaval- 
ry a body of troops superior to that of the enemy, and 
carried off all their baggage, without their perceiving 
it, and at the same time broke in upon their horse. 
Peucestes, who commanded them, and till then had 
given a thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, 
and drew all the rest after him. Eumenes employed 
all his efforts to rally them, but in vain; the confusion 
was universal in that quarter, as the advantage had 
been complete in the other. The capture of the 
baggage was of nore iimportance to Antigonus, than 
the victory could be to Enmenes; for the soldiers of 
this latier, finding, at their return, all their baggage 
carried off, with their wives and children, instead of 
employing their swords against the enenry, in order 
to recover them, which would have been very prac- 
licable at that time, and was what Eumenes had pro- 
mised to uccomplich, turned ail their fury egainst 
their own gencral, 

Having choscn their time, they fell upon bim, 
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forced his sword out of his hand, and bound his hands 
behind him with his own belt. In this condition 
they led him through the Macedonian ae then 
drawn up in lines under arms, in order to deliver 
him up to Antigonus, who had promised to restore 
themall their baggage on that condition. ‘ Kill me, 
O soldiers,’ said Eumenes, as he passed by them, 
“Kill me yourselves, I conjure you in the name of 
all the gods! for though L perish by the command 
of Antigonus, my death will, however, be as much 
vour act as if Thad fallen by your swords. If you 
are unwilling to do me that office with your own 
hands, permit me, at least, to discharge it by one of 
mine. That shall render me the service which you 
refuse me. On this condition I absolve you trom all 
the severities you have reason to apprehend from the 
vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are prepa- 
ring to perpetrate on me.” 

pon this they hastened him along to prevent the 
repetition of such pathetic addresses, which might 
awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and scarce a single man was left in his camp. 
When that illustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigo- 
nus had not the courage to see him, because his pre- 
sence alone would have reproached him in the high- 
est degree. As those who guarded him asked Anti- 
gonus in what manner he would have him kept: 
“As you would an elephaat,” replied he, “or a 
lion;” which are tivo animals most to be dreaded. 
But within a few days he was touched with compas- 
sion, and ordered him to be eased of the weightiest 
of his chains; he likewise appointed one of his own 
doniestics to serve him, and permitted his friends to 
see him, aad pass whole days in his company. They 
“were also allowed to furnish him with all necessary 
refreshments, 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, 
in what manner he should treat his prisoner. ‘They 
had been intimate friends, when they served under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
kindled some tender sentiments in his favour, and 
combated for awhile against his interest. His son 
Demetrius also solicited strongly in his favour; pas- 
sionately desiring, through niere generosity, that ihe 
life of so great a man might be saved. But Antigo- 
nus, who was well acquainted with his inflexible 
fidelity for the family of Alexander, and knew what 
a dangerous enemy he had in him, and how capable 
he was of disconcerting all his measures, should he 
escape from his hands, was too much afraid of him 
to grant him his life, and therefore ordered him to 
be destroyed in prison. 

Such was the end of the most accomplished man 
of his age, in every particular, and the worthiest to 
succeed Alexander the Great. He had not, indeed, 
the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was 
not his inferior in merit. He was truly brave, with- 
out temerity; and prudent, without weakness. His 
descent was but mean, though he was not ashamed 
of it; and he gradually rose to the highest stations, 
and might even. have aspired to a throne, if he had 
either had more ambition or less probity. Ata time 
when intrigues and cabals, inspired by a motive 
nlost capable of affecting the human heart, I mean 
the thirst of empire, knew neither sincerity nor fide- 
lity, nor had any respect to the ties of blood or the 
rights of friendship, but trampled on the most sacred 
laws, Eumenes always retained an inviolable fidelity 
and attachinent to an royal family, which no hopes 
or fears, no vicissitude of fortune, nor any ele- 
vation, had power to shake. This very character 
of ey rendered hin: insupportable to his col- 
leagues; for it frequently happens,! that virtue creates 
ennities and aversions, because it seems to reproach 
those who think in a different manner, and places 
their defects in too near a view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme 
degree; complete skill’ in the art of war, valour, 
foresixht, firniness, a wonderful fertility of invention 
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for stratagems and resources in the most unexpected 
dangers, and most desperate conjunctures: but I 
place far above these that character of probity, and 
those sentiments of honour, which prevailed im him, 
and which do not always accompany the other shi- 
ning qualities I have mentioned, 

A merit so illustrious and universal, aad at the 
same time so modest, which ought to have excited 
the esteem and admiration of the other commanders, 
only gave thei offence, and inflamed their envy; 2 
defect too frequently visible in person of high rank. 
These satrap, full of themselves, saw with jealous 
and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but Bech 
better qualified, and more brave and experienced 
than themselves, had ascended by degrees to the 
most exalted stations, which they imagined due only 
to those who were dignified with great names, and de- 
scended from ancient and illnstrious families: as if 
true nobility did not consist in merit and virtue.2 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the fune- 
ral obsequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, 
and willingly paid him the utmost honours; his death 
having extinguished all their envy and fear. They 
deposited his bones and ashes in an urn of silver, 
and sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; 
a poor compensation for a desolate widow and her 
Helpless orphans! 


SECTION VI.—sELEUCUS, PTOLEMY, LYSIMACHUS, 
AND CASSANDER, FORM a CONFEDERACY AGAINST 
ANTIGONUS. HE DEPRIVES PTOLEMY OF SYRIA 
AND PHENICIA, AND MAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF 
TYRE, AFTER A LONG SIEGE. DEMETRIUS, THE 
SON OF ANTIGONUS, BEGINS TO DISTINGUISH HIM- 
SELF IN ASIA MINOR. HE LOSES A FIRST BATTLE, 
AND GAINS A SECOND. SELEUCUS TAKES BABY- 
LON. A TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN THE PRIN- 
CES IS IMMEDIATELY BROKEN. CASSANDER CAUS- 
ES THE YOUNG KING ALEXANDER, AND HIS MOTH- 
ER ROXANA, TO BE PUT TO DEATH. HERCULES, 
ANOTHER SON OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, IS 
LIKEWISE SLAIN, WITH HIS MOTHER BARSIDA, BY 
POLYSPERCHON. ANTIGONUS CAUSES CLEOPATRA, 
THE SISTER OF THE SAME ALEXANDER, TO BE 
PUT TO DEATH. THE REVOLT OF OPHELLAS IN 
LIBYA. 

ANTIGONUS; looking upon him- 
self as master of the empire of 
Asia for the future, inade a new re- 
gulation in the eastern provinces, 
for his better security. He discarded all the govern- 
ors he suspected, and advanced to their places those 
persons in whom he thought he might confide. He 
even destroyed several who had rendered them- 
selves formidable to him hy their too great merit. 
Pithon, governor of Media, and Antigenes, general , 
of the Argyraspides, were among these latter. Se- 
leucus, governor of Babylon, was likewise minuted 
down in his list of proscriptions, but he found means 
to escape the danger, and threw himself under the 
protection of Ptolemy in Fey pt. As for the Argyras- 
pides, who had betrayed Mumenes, he sent them 
into Arachosia, the remotest province in the empire; 
and ordered Syburtius, who governed there, to take 
such measures as might destroy them all, and that 
not one of them might ever return to Greece. The 
just horror he conceived at the infamous manner in 
which they betrayed their general, contributed not 
a little to this resolution, though he enjoyed the 
fruit of their treason without the least scruple or 
remorse; but a motive, still more prevalent, deter- 
mined him chiefly to this proceeding. These soldiers 
were mutinous, untractable, licentious, and averse to 
all obedience; their example, therefore, was capable 
of corrupting the other troops, and even of destroying 
him, by a new instance of treachery: he therefore was 
resolved to exterminate them without hesitation. 

Seleucus knew how to represent 
the formidable power of Antigonus A. M. 3690, 
so eflectnally to Pfolemy,4 that he Ant. J.C. 314, 
engaged him ina league with Ly- 


"A.M. 3689. 
Ant. J.C. 315. 


2 Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus, Juv. 
3 Diod. J. xix. p. 689—092, & 697, 698, 
4 Ibid. p. 698700, 
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simachus and Cassander, whom he had also conyin- 
ced, by the information which he had sent them, of the 
danger they had reason to apprehend from the power 
of that prince. Antigonus was very sensible that 
Seleucus would not fail to solicit them into measures 
against his interest, for which reason he sent an em- 
bassy to each of the three, to renew the good tntelli- 
gence between them, by new assurances ot his friend- 
ship. But what confidence could be repoxsed in such 
assurances from a perfidious man, who hail lately 
destroyed so many governors, from no inducement 
but the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of 
all his colleagues’? The answers therefore which he 
received, made him sulliciently sensible, that it was 
incumbent on himto prepare for war: upon which he 
quitted “the East, an Be Need to Cilicia with very 
considerable treasures which he had drawn from 
Bahylon antl Susa. He there raiscd new levies, re- 
gulated several aflairs in the provincesof Asia Minor, 
and then marched into Syria and Phoenicia. 

His design was to dispossess Plolemy of those two 
provinces,'and make himself master of their mari- 
time forces, which was alssolutely necessary for him 
in the war he was preparing to undertake against 
the confederates. For unless be could be master at 
sea, and have at least the ports and vessels of the 
Phoenicians at his disposal, he could never expect 
any snecess against them. He, however, arrived too 
late to surprise the ships; for Ptolemy had already 
sent to Egypt all that could be found in Phoenicia, 
and it was even with dificulty that Antigonus made 
hinself master of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, and 
Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. The two 
last, indeed, were soon taken, but a considerable 
lenyth of time was necessary for the reduction of 
Tyre, 

Rowever, as he was already master of all the other 
ports of Syria and Pheenicia, he immediately gave 
orders for building vessels; and a vast number of 
trees were cut down, for that purpose, on mount Li- 
banus, which was covered with cedar and cypress 
trees of extraordinary beauty and height, and they 
were conveyed to the different ports where the ships 
were to be built, in which work he employed several 
thousand men. At length, with these ships, and 
others that joined him from Cyprns, Rhodes, and 
some. other cities with which he had contracted an 
alliance, he formed a considerable tleet, and rendered 
himself master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an af- 
front he had received fron: Seleucus, who with 100 
ships that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up to Tyre, 
in sight of all the forces of Antigonus, with an inten- 
tion to brave him whilst he was engaged in the siege 
of that city. And in reality this insul€ had greatly 
discouraged his troops, and given his allies such an 
impression of his weakness as was very injurious to 
him. In order, therefore, to prevent the eflect of 
those disadvantageous opinions, he sent for the prin- 
cipal allies, and assured them he would have such a 
ficet ai sea that summer, as should be superior to the 
naval forces of all bis enemies, and be was punctual 
to his promise before the expiration of the year. 

But when he perceived, that 
A.M. 3691. while he was thus employed in 
Ant. J. C.313. 9 Pheenicia, Cassander gained upon 
him in Asia Minor, he marched 
thither with part of his troops, and left the rest with 
his son Demetrius, who was then but twenty-two 
rears of age, to defend Syria and Phoenicia against 
tolemy. This Demetrius will be much celebrated 
in the sequel of this history, and J shall soon point 
out his particular character. 

Tyrewas then reduced to the last extremities :2 the 
fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of pro- 
visions, and the city was soon obliged to capitate: 
The garrison which Ptolemy had there, obtained per- 
mission to march out with all their effects, and the 
inhabitants were promised the enjoyment of theirs 
without molestation. Andronicus, who commanded 
at the siege, was transported with gaining a place of 
such importance on any condition whatever; espe- 


cially after a siege which had harassed his troops so 
exceedingly for fifteen months. 

Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander 
had destroyed this city, in such a manner as made it 
natural to tele it would require whole ages to re- 
establish it; and yet in so short a time it became ca- 
pable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more 
than as long again as that of Alexander. This cir- 
cumstance discovers the great resources derived from 
commerce; for this was the only expedient by which 
Tyre rose out of its ruins, and recovered most of its 
former splendour. This city was then the centre of 
all the the traffic of the Past and West. 

Demetrius, who now began to be known, and will 
in the sequel be surnamed Poliorcetes,4 which signi- 
fies faker of cities, was the son of Antigcnus. He 
was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. Sweet- 
ness, blended with gravity, was visible in his aspect,5 
and he had an air of serenity, intermixed with some- 
thing which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of 
youth in him was tempered with a majestic mien, and 
an air truly royal and heroic. The same mixture 
was likewise observable in his manners, which were 
equally qualified to charm and astonish. When he 
had no affairs to transact, nis intercourse with ‘his 
friends was enchanting, Nothing could equal the 
sumptuousness of his feasts, his luxury, and his whole 
manner of living; and it may be justly said, that he 
was the most magnificent, the most voluptuous, and 
the most delicate, of all princes. On the other hand, 
however alluring all these soft pleasures might appear 
to him, when he had any enterprise to undertake, he 
was the most active and vigilant of mankind; nothing 
but his patience and assiduity in fatigue were equal 
to his vivacity and courage. Such is the character 
of the young prince who now begins to appear upon 
the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which 
distinguished him from the other princes of his time, 
his profound respect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from allectation nor ceremony, but was sin- 
cere and real, and the growth of the heart itself. 
Antigonus, on his part, had a tenderness and affection 
for his son that was truly paternal, and extended even 
to familiarity, though without any diminution of the 
authority of the sovereign and the father; and this 
created a union and confidence between them entire- 
ly free from all fear and suspicion. Plutarch relates 
an instance of it. One day, when Antigonus was en- 
gaged in gi ving audience to some ambassadors, De- 
metrius, returning from the chase, advanced into the 
great hall, where he saluted his father with a kiss, 
and then seated himself at his side, with his darts in 
hishand. Antigonus had just given the ambassadors 
their answer, and was dismissing them, but he called 
them back, and said aloud, “ You may likewise in- 
form your masters of the manner in which my son 
and } live together;” intimating thereby, that he was 
not afraid to let his son approach him with arms 
and that this good understanding that subsisted be- 
tween him and his son, constituted the greatest 
strength of his dominions, at the same time that it 
aflected him with the most sensible pleasure. But 
to return to our subject. 

Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor,7 soon 
stop red the progress of Cassander’s arms, and pres- 
sed ini so vigorously, that he obliged him to come 
to an accommodation, on very disgraceful terms; in 
consequence of which the treaty was hardly conclu- 
ded before he repented of his accession to it, and 
broke it by demanding succours of Ptolemy and Se- 
leucus, and renewing the war. The violation of 
treaties was considered as nothing, by the generality 
of those princes whose history I am now writing. 


3 Plut. in Demet. p. 889, 890, 

4 The word is derived from zoArcexety, to besiege a city, 
whose root is z¢Ass, a city, and éexos, a fence, a rampart, a 
bulwark, ; 

5 Td pip xtrd ydeu noi Lipos, uxi Gikev xxi Sexy sigs, 
xal cuvexixouto TH vexed uni irae@ duopipntos vewixy vag 
Erimuvere xxi Exoiriny oemverns, 

6 Neither the Greeks nor Romans ever wore arms but in 
war, or when they hunted. 

1 Diod. 1. xix, p. 710, 
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These unworthy expedients, which are justly thought 
dishonourable in private persons, appeared io them 
a3 so Many circumstances essential to their glory. 
They applauded themselves for their perfidions mea- 
sures, as if they had been instances of their abilities 
in government; and were never sensible that such 

roceedings would teach their troops to be wanting 
in their fidelity to them, and leave themselves desti- 
tute of any pretest of complaint against their own 
subjects, who, by revolting from their authority, only 
trod in the same paths which they themselves had 
already marked out. By such contagious examples, 
a whole age is soon corrupted, and learns to re- 
nounce, without a blush, all sentiments of honour 
and probity, because that which 1s once become com- 
nion, no longer appears shameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in 
those parts longer than he intended, and aflorded 
Ptolemy an opportuaity of obtaining a considerable 
advantage over him in another quarter. 

He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus,! 
and reduced the greatest part of it to his obedience. 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, one of the cities of that 
island, submitted to him like the rest, but made a se- 
cret alliance with Antigonus a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding; 
and, in order to prevent the other princes from imi- 
tating his example, he crdered some of his officers in 
Cyprus to destroy him; but they being unwilling to 
execute that commission thenxelves, earnestly en- 
treated Nicocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. 
The unhappy prince consented to the proposal, and, 
seeing himself utterly destitute of deience, became 
his own executioner, But though Ptolemy had com- 
manded those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and 
the other princesses whom they found in the palace 
of Nicocles, with the respect due to their rank, yet 
they could not prevent them from following the ex- 
ample of the unfortunate king. The queen, after she 
had slain her daughters with her own hands, and ex- 
horted the other princesses not to survive the calam- 
ity by which their unhappy brother fell, plunged her 
dagger into her own bosom. The death of these 
princesses was succeeded by that of their husbands, 
who, before they slew themselves, set fire to the four 
corners of the palace. Such was the dreadful and 
bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus. 

Bien: after having made himself master of that 
island, made a descent into Syria, and trom thence 
proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired ee spoils, 
and took a large number of prisoners, whom he car- 
ried with him into Egypt. Seleucus imparted to 

him, at his return, a project for re- 

A. M. 3692. gaining Syria and Pie nicia, and 
Ant. J.C. 312. the execution of it was agreed to 
he undertaken. Ptolemy accor- 
dingly marched thither in person, with a fine army, 
after he had happily suppressed a revolt which had 
been kindjed among the Cyreneans, and found De- 
metrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance into that 
place. This Bee cial a sharp engagement, in 
which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius 
had 5000 of his men killed, and 8000 more made 
prisoners: he likewise lost his tents, his treasure, and 
all his equipage, and was obliged to retreat as far as 
Azotus, ee thence to Tripoli, a city of Pheeni- 
cia, on the frontiers of Upper Syria, and to abandon 
al! Phoenicia, Palestine, and Ceele-syria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave 
to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, 
but also sent him back all his equipage, tents, furni- 
ture, friends, and domestics, without any ransom, 
with a message, “That they ought not to make war 
against each other for riches, but for glory;” and it 
was litipossible fora Pagan to thiak better. May we 
not likewise say, that he uttered his real sentiments? 
Demetrius, touched with so obliging an instance of 
Benerosity, nnaiediately begged of the gods not to 

eave him long indebted to Ptolemy for so great a 
kindness, but to furaish him with an opportunity of 
making him a similar return. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, 
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to serve him in his fleet, and then pursued his con- 
quests. All the coasts of Phoenicia submiited to him 
except the city of Tyre: upon which he sent a secrct 
message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the 
most attached to the service of his master, to induce 
him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not 
oblige lim to seize it in form. Andronicus, who de- 
pended on the Tyrian’s fidelity to Antigonus, return- 
eda haughty, ae ae an insulting and coatemptnous 
answer to Ptolemy; but he was deceived in re eX- 
paetaiions, for the garrison and inhabitants compelled 
uni to surrender. He then imagined himself inevi- 
tably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror 
forget the insolence with which he had treated him; 
but he was again deceived, The king of Egypt, in- 
stead of making any reprisals upon an oflicer who 
had insulted him with so much indignity, made ita 
kind of duty to engage hin in his service by the re- 
gard he professed for him when he way introduced 
to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of 
the battle, as a young prince who had been so unfor- 
tunaie in his enterprise might naturally have been; 
but he employed all his attention in raising fresh 
troops and making new preparations, with all the 
steadiness and resolution of a consummate general 
habituated to ihe art of war, and to the inconstancy 
and vicissitudes of arms; ina word, he fortified tlre 
cities, and was continually exercising his soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that 
battle without any visible emotion, and he coldly 
said, “ Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he shall soon 
have men to deal with;” and as he was unwilline to 
abate the courage and ardour of his son, he complied 
with lis request of making a second trial of his 
strength against Ptolemy. 

A short time after this event,? 
Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, arri- 
ved with a numerous army, fully 
persuaded that he should drive De- 
metrius out of Syria; for he had entertained a very 
contemptible opinion of him from his defeat; but 
Demetrius, who had known how io derive advanta- 
ges from his misfortune, and was now become more 
circumspect and attentive, fell upon him when he 
least expected it, and made himself master of his 
camp and al! his baggage, took 7000 of his men pri- 
soners, even seized him with his own hands, and car- 
ried off a great booty. The glory and riches Deme- 
trius had acquired by this victory, affected him less 
than the pleasure of being in a condition to acquit 
himself of his debt towards his enemy, and return 
the obligation he had received from him. He would 
not, however, act in this manner by bis own author- 
ity, but wrote an account of the whole affair to his 
father, who permitted him to act as he should judge 

roper. Upon which he immediately sent back Cil- 
es, with all his friends, laden with magnificent pre- 
senis, and with them all the baggage he had taken. 
There is certainly something very noble in thus vie- 
ing in generosity with an enemy; and it was a dispo- 
sition still more estimable, especially in a young end 
victorious prince, to make it a point of glory to de- 
pend entirely upon his father, and to take no mea- 
sures in such a conjuncture without consuliing him. 

Seleucus,® after the victory obtained over Deme- 
trius at Gaza, had obtained 1000 foot and 300 horse 
from Ptclemy, and proceeded with this small escort 
to the East, with an intention to re-enter Babylon, 
When he arrived at Carrhe, in Mesopotamia, he 
made the Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly 
by consent and partly by compulsion. As soon as 
his approach to Babylon was known, his ancient sub- 
jects came in great numbers to range themselves 
uader his ensigns; for the moderation of his govern- 
ment had rendered him greatly beloved in that pro- 
vince, whilst the severity of Antigonus was univer- 
sally detested. The people were charmed at his re- 
turn, and the hopes of his re-establishment. When 
he arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of ibe 
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people. ‘Those who favoured the party of Antigonus 
retired into the castle; but as Seleucus was master 
of the city and the affections of the people, he soon 
made himself master of that fortress, and there found 
his children, friends, and domestics, whom Antigonus 
had detained prisoners in that place ever since the 
retreat of Seleucus into Fgypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a 

ood army to defend these acquisitions; and he was 
edly reinstated in Babylon before Nicanor, the 
governor of Media under Antigonus, was upon his 
march to dislodge him. Seleucus having received 
intelligence of this, passed the Tigris, in order to 
meet him, and he had the good fortune to surprise 
him in a disadyantageons post, where he assaulted 
his camp by night, and entirely defeated his army. 
Nicanor was compelled to fly, with a small number 
of his friends, and to cross the deserts before he 
could arrive at the place where Antigonus then was. 
All the troops, who Aad escaped from the defeat, de- 
clared for Seleucus, cither through dissatisfaction to 
serve under Antigonus, or else zeae apprehensions 
of the conqueror. Seleucus was now master of a 
fine army, which he employed in the conquest of 
Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent provin- 
ces, by which means he rendered himself very pow- 
erful.. The lenity of his government, his justice, 
equity, and humanity to all Ins subjects, contributed 
principally to the establishment of his power; and he 
was then sensible how advantageous it 1s fora prince 
to treat his people in that manner, and to possess 
their affections. He had arrived in his own territo- 
ries with a handful of men, but the love of his peo- 
ple was equivalent to an army; and he not only as- 
sembled a vast body of them about him ina short 
time, but they were likewise rendered invincible by 
their aflection for him. 

With this entry into Babylon 
commences the famous era of the 
Seleucid, received by all the pco- 
ple of the Kast, as well Pagans as 
Jews, Christians, and Mahommedans. The Jews call 
it the Era of Contracts, because when they were 
subjected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
kings, they were obliged to insert it into the dates of 
their contracts and other civil writings. The Arabi- 
ans style it the Era of the Double-horned, by which, 
according to some authors, they denote Seleucus, 
whom sculptors usually represented with two horns 
of an ox on his head, because this prince was so 
strong, that he could seize that animal by the horns, 
and stop him short in his full career, The two books 
of the Maccabees call it the Era of the Greeks, and 
use it in their dates; with this cilference, however, 
that the first of these books represents it as beginning 
in the spring, the other in the autunin of the same 
year. The thirty-one years of the reign ascribed to 
Seleucus, begin at this period. 

Antigonus was at Celene in Phrygia,! when he 
received intelligence of the victory obtained by his 
son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy; and im- 
mediately advanced to Syria, in order to secure all 
the advantages that were presented to him by that 
event. He crossed mount Taurus, and joined his 
gon, whom he tenderly embraced at the first inter- 
view, shedding at the same time tears of joy. Pto- 
lemy, being sensible that he was not strong enough 
to gree the united forces of the father and son, 
resolved to demolish the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, 
Samaria, and Gaza; after which he retired into Egypt, 
with the greatest part of the riches of the country, 
and a numerous train of the inhabitants. In this 
manner was all Phoenicia, Judea, and Ccele-syria, 
subjected a second time to the power of Antigonns. 

The inhabitants of these provinces who were car- 
ried off by Ptolemy,? followed him more out of incli- 
nation than by constraint: and the moderation and 
humanity with which he always treated those who 
submitted to his government, had gained their bearts 
a) effectually, that they were more desirous of living 
under him jn a foreign country, than of continuing 
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in their own subject to Antigonus, from whom they 
had no expectations of so gentle a treatment. They 
were likewise strengthened in this resolution by the 
advantageous proposals of Ptolemy; for, as he then 
intended to make Alexandria the capital of Egypt, 
he was very desirous of drawing inbabitants thither, 
and for this purpose he offered then extraordinary 
privileges and immunities. He, therefore, setiled in 
that city most of those who followed him on this 
occasion, among whom was a numerous body of 
Jews. Alexander had formerly placed many of that 
nation there; but Ptolemy, in his retarn from one of 
his first expeditions, planted a much greater number 
in that city than Alexander himself, and they there 
found a fine country and a powerful protection. 
The rumour of these advantages being propagated 
through al] Judea, rendered many more Aestrane of 
establishing themselves at Alexandria; and they ac- 
complished their design upon this occasion. Alex- 
ander had granted the Jews who settled there under 
his government, the same privileges as were enjoyed 
by the Macedonians: and Ptolemy pursued the same 
conduct with respect to this new colony. In a word, 
he settled such a number of them there, that the 
quarter inhabited by the Jews almost formed an en- 
tre city of itself. A large body of Samaritans also 
established themselves there, on the same footing 
with the Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers. 

Antigonus,’ after he had repossessed himself of 
Syria and Judea, sent Atbenzens, one of his generals, 
against the Nabathzean Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who had made several inroads into the country he 
had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a 
very large booty. ‘Their capital city was Petra, so 
called by the Greeks, because it was situated on a 
high rock, in the middle of a desert country. Athe- 
nevus made himself master of the place, and likewise 
of the spoils deposited in it; but the Arabs attacked 
him by ace in his retreat, and defeated the great- 
est part of his troops; thcy likewise killed him on the 
spot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, 
who was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice 
with which they had been treated by Athenzeus. An- 
tigonus pretended at first to diapprove his proceed- 
ings; but as soon as he had assembled his troops, he 
gave the command of them to his son Demetrius, 
with orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers: 
but as this prince found it impracticable to force 
them in their retrcat, or retake Petra, he contented 
himself with making the best treaty he could with 
this people, and then marched back with his troops, 

Antigonus,4 upon the intelligence 
he received from Nicanor of the 
success of Selencus in the East, 
sent his son Demetrius thither at 
the head of an army, to drive him out of Babylon, 
and dispossess him of that province, while he himself 
advanced to the coasts of Asia Minor, to oppose the 
operations of the confederate princes, whose power 
daily increased. He likewise ordered his son ta 
join him, after he had executed his commission in the 
Jtast. Denretrins, in conformity to his father’s direc. 
tions, assembled an army at Damascus, and marched 
to Babylon; and as Seleacus was then in Media, he 
entered the city without any opposition. Patroclus, 
who had been intrusted with the government of that 
city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough 
to resist Demetrius, retired with his troops into the 
niarshes, where the rivers, canals, and fens, that” 
covered him, made the approach impracticable. He 
had the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all 
took refuge, some on the other side of the Tigris, 
others in ,the deserts, and the rest in places of 
security. 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, and 
strengthened with good garrisons, on the two opposite 
banks of the Euphrates. One of these he took, and 
placed in it a garrison of 7000 men, The other sus- 
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tained the sieve till Antigonus ordered his son to 
join him. The prince, therefore, left Archelaus, 
one of the principal officers of the army, with 100u 
horse, and 5000 foot to continue the siege, and march- 
ed with the rest of the troops into Asia Minor to rein- 
force his father. 

Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be 
plundered; but this action proved to be detrimental 
to his father’s affairs, and attached the inhabitants 
more than ever to Seleucns; even those who, till 
then, had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never 
imagined that the city would be treated in that man- 
ner, if he ever intended to return thither, and looked 
upon this pillage as an act of descrtion, and a formal 
declaration of his having entirely abandoned them: 
this induced them to turn their thoughts to an ac- 
commodation with Seleucus, and they accordingly 
went over to his party; by which means Seleucus, 
ppon his retura, which immediately followed the 
departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty in driving 
out the few troops that Demetrius had left in the 
city, and he retook the castle which they possessed. 
When this event was accomplished, he established 
his authority in such a solid manner, that nothing 
was capable of shaking it. This therefore is the 
epocha to which the Babylonians refer the founda- 
tion of his kingdom, though all the other nations of 
Asia place it six months sooner, and in the preceding 
year, 

: Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor,! obli- 
ged Ptolemy to raise the siege of Halicarnassus; and 
this event was succeeded by a treaty of peace be- 
tween the confederate princes and Antigonus; by 
which it was stipulated, that Cassander should have 
the management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alex- 
ander, the son of Roxana, was of age to reign. Lysi- 
machus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt and 
the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia; and all Asia was 
allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were 
likewise to enjoy their liberty; but this acconimoda- 
tion was of no long duration: and indeed it is sur- 
prising that princes, so well acquainted with each 
other, and sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths 
was only employed for their mutnal delusion, should 
expect any success from an expedient that had been 
practised so frequently in vain, and was then so much 
disregarded. is treaty was hardly concluded, be- 
fore each party complained that it was infringed, 
and hostilities were renewed. The true reason was, 
the extraordinary power of Antigonus, which daily 
increased, and became so formidable to the other 
three, that they were incapable of enjoying any 
satisfaction till they had reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for 
their own interest, and had no regard for the family 
of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be impa- 
tient: and declared aloud, that it was time for them 
to cause the young Alexander to appear upon the 
stage of action, as he was then fourteen years of age, 
and to bring him out of prison, in order to make him 
acquainted with public business. Cassander, who 
’ foresaw in this proceeding the destruction of his own 
Measures, caused the young king, and his mother 
Roxana, to be secretly put to death in the castle of 
Amphipolis, where he fad confined them for some 
years, 
‘ Polysperchon,? who governed in 

A. M. 3694. Peloponnesus, took this opportu- 
Ant. J. C. 310. nity to declare openly against the 

conduct of Cassander,and made the 
people sensible of the enormous wickedness of this 
action, with a view of rendering him odious to the 
Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their 
affections. As he had then thoughts of re-entering 
Macedonia, from whence he had been driven by 
Cassander, he affected an air of great zeal for the 
house of Alexander; and in order to render it appa- 
rent, he caused Hercules, another son of Alexander, 
by Barsina, the widow of Memnon, and who was 
then about seventeen years ofage, to be brought 
from Perganius, upon which he himself advanced 
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with an army, and proposed to the Macedonians to 
place him upon the throne. Cassander was terrified 
at this proceeding, and represented to him, at an in- 
terview between them, that he was preparing to 
raise himself a master; but that it would be iore 
for his interest to remove Hercules out of the way, 
and sccure the sovereigniy of Greece to himself, 
offering, at the same time, his own assistance for 
that purpose. This discourse easily prevailed upon 
him to sacrifice the young prince to Cassander, as 
he was now persuaded that he should derive great ad- 
vantages from his death. Hercules, 

therefore, and his mother, suffered A. M. 3695. 
the same fate from him the next Ant. J. C. 309. 
year, as Roxana and her son had 

before from Cassander; and each of these wretches 
sacrificed, in his turn, an heir of the crown, in order 
to share it between themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander’s house 
leit, each of them retained his government with the 
authority of a sovereign, and were persuaded that 
they had elfectually secured their acquisitions, by the 
murder of those princes, who alone had a lawful 
title to them, congratulating themselves for having 
extinguished in their own minds all remains of re- 
spect tor the memory of Alexander, their master and 
benefactor, which till then had held their hands. 
Who, without horror, could behold an action so per- 
fidious, and, at the same time, so shameful and base! 
But such was the insensibility of them both, that they 
were equally forward to felicitate themselves on the 
success of an impious confederacy, which ended in 
the effusion of their master’s blood. The blackest 
of all crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, 
provided they conduce to their ends. 

Ptolemy having commenced the war anew,3 took 
several cities from Antigonus in Cilicia and other 

arts; but Demetrius soon regained what his father 
nad lost in Cilicia: and the other generals of Anti- 
gonus had the same success against those of Ptolemy, 
who did not command this expedition in person. Cy- 
prus was now the only territory where Ptolemy pre- 
served his conquests; for when he had caused Nico- 
cles, king of Paphos, to suffer death, he entirely 
crushed the party of Antigonus in that island. 

Tn order to obtain some compen- 
sation for what he had lost in Cill- A. M. 3696. 
cia,4 he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, Ant. J. C. 308. 
and some other provinces of Asia ; 
Minor, where he took several places from Antigonus. 

He then sailed into the Augean sea,5 and made 
himself master of the isle of Audros; after which he 
took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed 
an intimate correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister 
of Alexander. She had espoused Alexander, king of 
Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip had been assassi- 
nated, and after the death of her consort, who was 
slain in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of 
widowhood, and for several years had resided at 
Sardis in Lydia. As Antigonus, who was master of 
that city, did not treat her with due attention and 
respect, Ptolemy artfully took advantage of her dis- 
content, to gain her over to his interest. With this 
intention he invited her to an interview, in hopes of 
deriving, from her presence, some advantages against 
Antigonus. The princess had already set out, but 
the governor of Sardis caused her to be stopped and 
imniediately brought back, and shortly after, by the 
command of Antigonus, caused her to be secretly 
destroyed. Antigonus, soon after this event, came 
to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who had 
been instrumental in her murder to be proceeded 
against. 

We may bere bebold with admiration, how heavily 
the arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of Alex- 
ander, and with what severity he pursued the small 
remains of his family, and all those who had the mis- 
fortune to be any way related to that famous con- 
queror, whose favour was ardently courted by all 
the world a few years before. A fatal curse con- 
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sumed his whole family, and avenged upon it all the 
acts of violence which had been committed by that 
prince. God even used the ministration of his cour- 
tiers, officers, and domestics, to render the severity 
of his judgments visible to all mankind, who, by 
these means, received some kind of reparation for 
the calamities they hed suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonos, though he was the minister of the Deity 
in the execution of his just decrees was not the less 
criminal on that account, because he acted only from 
motives of ambition and cruelty, of the enormity of 
which he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
he could be capable of concealing from the observa- 
tion of mankind. Hecelebrated the funeral of Cleo- 
patra with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, by 
this plausible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the public, 
and avoid the hatred due to so black a crime. But 
such deep hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the 
crime it [abours to conceal, and only increases the 
just horror the world generally enicrtains for those 
who have committed it. ; 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the 
only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the clemency and justice with which they governed 
their people; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued in their families for 
several generations: but the character of Antigonus 
was of a different cast. Tt was a maxim with lim, to 
remove all obstacle to his designs, without the least 
regard to justice or humanity; in consequence of 
wlich, when that brutal and tyragnical force, by 
which alone he had supported himself, came to fail 
him, he lost both hfe ane einpire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of 
his government, was not secure from revolts. The 
treachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya, and Cyre- 
naica, who formed an insurrection much about this 
time, gave him a just cause for inquietude; but it 
happened yery fortunately to be attended with no 
bad effect. his officer had served first under Alex- 
ander, and, after the death of that prince, had em- 
braced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed 
into Egypt. Ptolemy had intrusted him with the 
commaud of the army which was intended for the 
reduction of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces that 
had heen allotted to him, as well as Egypt and Ara- 
bia, in the partition of the empire. When these two 
provinces were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the go- 
vernmient of them upon Ophellas; who, when he was 
sensible that this prince was too much engaged with 
Antigonus and Demetrius to give him any apprchen- 
sions, had rendered himself independent, and con- 
tinued, till this year, in the peaccable enjoyment of 
his usurpation, 

Agathocles, king of Sicily, hav- 
A. MM. 3697. ing marched into Africa to attack 
Ani. J. C. 307. the Carthacinians, endcavoured to 
engage Ophellas in his interest, 
and promised to assist him in the conquest of all 
Africa for himsclf, Ophellas, seduced by so erateful 
a proposal, joined Agathocles with an army of 20,000 
men in the Carthaginian territories; but he had 
scarce arrived there, before the perfidious wretch 
who had drawn him thither, es him to be slain, 
and kept his army in his own service. The history 
of the Carthaginians will inform the reader in what 
manner this black instance of treachery succeeded. 
Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophellas, recovered 
Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an 
Athenian lady of uncommon beauty; her name was 
Eurydice, and she was descended from Miltiades. 
After the death of her husband she returned to 
Athens, where Demetrius saw her the following‘year, 
and espoused her. 


SECTION VIIl.—DEMETRIUS, THE SON OF ANTIGO- 
NUS, BESIEFGES AND TAKES ATHENS, AND ESTA- 
EBLISHES A DEMOCRACY IN THAT CITY. DEMETRI- 
US PHALEREUS, WHO COMMANDED THERE, RE- 
TTRES TO THEBES. HE IS CONDEMNED TO SUFFER 
DEATII, AND HIS STATUES ARE THROWN DOWN. 
HE RETIRES INTO EGYPT. THE EXCESSIVE Ho- 
NOURS RENDERED BY TIE ATHENIANS TO ANTI- 


HISTORY OF 


GONUS AND HIS SON DEMETRIUS. THE LATTER 

OBTAINS A GREAT NAVAL VICTORY OVER PTOLEMY, 

TAKES SALAMIS, AND MAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF 

ALL THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. ANTIGONUS AND 

DEMETRIUS ASSUME THE TITLE OF KINGS AFTER 

THIS VICTORY, AND THEIR EXAMPLE IS FOLLOWED 

RY THE OTUER PRINCES. ANTIGONUS FORMS AN 

ENTERPRISE AGAINST EGYPT, WHICH PROVES UN- 

SUCCESSFUL. 

ANTIGONUS and Demetrius! had 
formed a design to restore liberty 
to all Greece, which was kept ina 
kind of slavery by Cassander, Pto- 
lemy, and Polysperchon. These confederate princes, 
in order to subject the Greeks, had judged it expe- 
dient to establish, in all the cities they conquered, 
aristocracy, that is, the government of the rich and 
powerful; and it corresponds, the most of any, with 
regal authority. Antigonus, to engage the people in 
his interest, had recourse to a contrary method, by 
substituting a democracy, which more effectually 
soothed the jnclination of the Greeks, by lodging 
the power in the hands of the people. This conduct 
was a renewal of the policy wien had been so fre- 
quently employed against the Lacedamonians by the 
Athenians and Persians, and had always succeeded; 
and it was impossible for it to be inet ce in this 
conjuncture, if supported hy a good army. Antigo- 
nus could not enter upon his measures ina better 
manner, than by opening the scene with the signal 
of democratic liberty in Athens; which was not onl 
the most jealous of it, but was likewise at the head 
of all the other republics. 

When the siege of Athens had been resolved npor, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
should happen to take that city, he ought to keep it 
for himself, as the key of all Greece; but he sternly 
rejected that proposal, and replied, ‘That the best 
and strongest key which he knew, was the friendship 
of the people; and that Athens, being in a manner 
the light by which all the world steered, would not 
fail to spread through all quarters the glory of his 
actions.” It is very surprising to see in votiat manner, 
princes, who are very unjusi and self-interesied, can 
sometimes borrow the language of equity and gene- 
rosity, and are solicitous of doing themselves honour 
by assuming the appearance of virtues to which, in 
reality, they are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens with 5000 talents, and 
a flect of 250 ships. Demetrius Phalereus had com- 
manded in that city for the space of ten years in the 
naine and under the authority of Cassada and the 
republic as I have already observed, never experien- 
ced a juster government, or enjoyed a series of great- 
er tranquillity and happiness. ‘fhe citizens, in grati- 
tude to his administration, had erected as many sta- 
tues to his honour as there are days in the year, 
namely, 360, for at that time the year, according to 
Pliny,? did not exceed this number of days. An 
honour like this had never been granted to any citi- 
zen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the’ 
inhabitants prepared for his reception, believing the 
ships belonged to Ptolemy; but when the captains 
and principal officers were at last undeceived, they 
inimediately had recourse to arms for their defence; 
every place was filled with tumult and confusion, the 
Athenians being reduced toa sudden and unexpected 
necessity of repelling an enemy who advanced upon 
them without being discovered, and had already 
made a descent; for Demetrius had entered the port, 
which he found entirely open, and night easily be 
distinguished on the deck of his galley, where with 
his hands he made a signal to the people to keep 
themselves quiet, and aflord him an audience. The 
tumult being then calmed, he caused them to he in- 
formed aloud by a herald, who placed himself at his 
side, “ That his father Antigonus had sent him under 
happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in the pos 
session of their liberty; to drive the garrison out of 
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their citadel, and to re-establish their laws, and an- 
cient plan of government.” 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, east their 
bucklers down at their feet, and elapping their hands 
with loud acclamations of joy, pressed Demetrius to 
descend from his galley, and called him their preser- 
ver and benefactor. Bitese who were then with De- 
metrius Phalerens, were unanimously of opinion, that, 
as the son of Antigonus was already master of the 
city, it would be better to reeeive him, though they 
should even be certain that he would not perform 
any one artiele of what he had promised; upon which 
they immediately despatched ambassadors to him 
with a tender of their submission. 

Demetrius received them in a gracions manner, 
and gave them avery favonrable audience; and in 
order to convince them of his good disposition to- 
wards them, he gave them Aristodemus of Miletus, 
one of his father’s most intimate friends, as a hostage, 
at their dismission. He was likewise careful to pro- 
vide for the safety of Demetrius Phalereus; who, in 
consequence of this revolution, had move reason to 
be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the ene- 
mies themselves. ‘The reputation and virtue of this 
great man had aired the young prince with the 
utmost respect for his person; and he sent him with 
a sufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with his 
own request. He then told the Athenians that he 
was determined not to see their city, nor so niueh as 
enter within the walls, however desirous he might be 
to visit them, till he had entirely freed the inhabi- 
tants from subjection, by driving out the garrison 
that encroached upon their liberties. At the same 
time he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and rais- 
ed strong intrenchnients before the fortress of Mu- 
nychia, to prpive it of all communication with the 
cliy; aiter which he embarked for Megara, where 
Cassander had placed a strong garrisoa. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed that 
Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander the son of Pely- 
sperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, 
ite resided at Patrir, and was extremely desirous 
to see him, and be at his devotion. He therefore left 
his army in the territories of Megara, and having 
selected a small number of persons, most dispose 
to attend him, he set out for Patrze; and, when he 
had arrived within a small distanee of that city, he 
secretly withdrew himself from his attendants, and 
cansed a pavilion to be erected in a private place, 
that Cratesipolis might not be seen when she came to 
him. A party of the enemy happening to be appri- 
sed of this imprudent proceeding, marehed against 
him when he least expeeted such a visit, and he had 
but just time to disguise himself in a mean habit, and 
elude the danger by a precipitate flight; so that he 
was on the point of being taken in the most igno- 
minions manner, on acecomt of his incontinence. 
‘The enemy seized his tent, with the riches that were 
In it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers de- 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 
Athenians interceded for them so effectually, that the 
city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison 
of Cassander,.and reinstated Megara in its liberties. 
Stilpon,! a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, 
and was seat for by Demetrius, who asked him if he 
had not lost something? “ Nothing at all,” replied 
Stilpon, “ for I carry all my eflects about me; mean- 
Ing by that expression, his justice, probity, tempe- 
rauce, and wisdom; with the advantage of not rank- 
ing any thing in the elass of blessings that could be 
taken from him.. What could all the kings of the 
earth do in conjunetion against such a man as this, 


who neither desires nor dreads any thing, and who 


1 Megara Demetrius ceperat, cui cognomen Poliorcetes 
fuit. Ab hoe Stilpon philusuphus interrogatus, num quid 
perdidisset: Nihil, inquit; omnia namque mea mecum 
sunt—Habebat enim secum yera bona in que non est ma- 
hus injectio—flwec sunt, justitia, virtus, temperantia, pru- 
dentia; et hoc ipsum, niliil bonum putare quod eripi posvit. 
Cogita nune, an huic quisquam facere injuriam possit, cui 
bellum, et hostis ille egregiam artem quassandarum urbium 


professus, eripcre nihil potuit. Senec. de Const. sap.e. v. 
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has been tanght by philosophy not to consider death 


itself as a calamity! 
Though the eity was saved from pillage, yet all the 


slaves in general were taken and carried off by the 


conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his quitting 
Megara, after having showed the strongest marks ot 
regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the eity to him 
in an entire state of freedom. “ What you say, my 
lord, is certainly true,” replied the philosopker, itor 
you have not left so much as one slave in it.” 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and earried on 
the siege with so much vigour, that he soon drove 
ont the garrison, and razed ihe fort. The Athenians, 
after this event, entreated him with great importunity 
to come and reiresh himself in the city; upon as 
he aecordingly entered it, and then assembled the 
people, to whom he restored their ancient form of 
government, promising, at the same time, that his fa- 
ther should send them 150,000 measures of eorn, and 
ail necessary materials for building 100 galisys of 
three benches of oars. In this manner did the Athe- 
nians recover their demoeracy, abont fourteen years 
after its abolition. 

‘They carried their gratitude to their benefactors 
even to impiety and irreligion, by the excessive ho- 
nours they decreed them. They first conferred the 
title of king on Antigonus Bad Demetrius, a tiile 
which neither these nor any of the other princes had 
ever had the presumption to take till then, though 
they had assumed to themselves all the power and 
etfects of royalty. The Athenians likewisé honoured 
them with the appellation of tutelar deities; and in- 
stead of ihe magistracy of the Arehon, which gave 
the year its denomination, they eleeted annually a 
priest of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the 
public acts and deerees were passed. They also 
ordered their pictures to be painted, with those of 
the other gods, on the veil which was earried in pro- 
cession at their solemm festivals in honour of Miner- 
ya, called Panathenwwa; and, by an excess of adula- 
tion searce credible, ihey consecrated the spot of 
ground on which Demetrius descended from his eha- 
riot, and erected an altar upon it, which they ealled 
the altar of Demetrius descending from his chariot; 
and they added to the ten ancient tribes two more, 
which they styled the tribe of Demetrius and the 
tribe of Antigonus. They likewise changed the 
names of two months in their favour, and published 
an order, that those who should be sent to Antigonus 
or Demetrins, by any deerce of the people, instead 
of being distinguished by the common title of am- 
bassadors, should be ealled Theori, which was an 
appellation reserved for those who were chosen to go 
and offer saeritices to the gods at Delphi, or Olym- 
Nee in the name of the cities. But even all these 
20nOUrs were Not so strange and extravagant as the 
decree obtained by Democlides, who propozed, “ that 
in order to the more effectual conseeraiton of the 
bueklers that were to be dedicated in the temple of 
Apollo at Deiphi, proper perscns should be despatch- 
ed to Demetrius, the tutelar deity; and that after 
they had offered sacrifices to him, they should inquire 
of this tutelar deity in what manner they ought to 
eonduet then:selyes, so us to celebrate, with the 
greatest promptitude, and the utmo-t devotion and 
magnificence, the dedication of those offerings, and 
that the people should comply with all the directions 
of the oraele on that cceasion.” 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered 
towards Demetrius Phalerens, was no less criminal 
and extravagant than the immoderate acknowledg- 
ment they had just shown to their new master. They 
had always considered the former as too much devo- 
ted to oliyarchy, and were offended at his sufiering 
the Macedonian garrison to continue in their citadel 
for the space of ten years, without making the least 
application to Cassandcr for its removal; in this, 
however, he had only followed the example of Pho- 
cion, and undoubtedly considered those troops as a 
necessary restraint on the turbulent disposition of the 
Athenians. They might possibly imagine lkewise,? 
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that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate 
themselves more effectually with the conqueror. But 
whatever their motives might be, they first condemn- 
ed him to suffer death for contumacy; and as they 
were incapable of executing their resentment upon 
his person, because he had retired from their city, 
they threw down the numerous statues they had rais- 
ed in honour of Demetrius Phalereus; who, when he 
had received intelligence of iheir proceedings, ‘At 
least,’ said he, “it will not be in ee power to de- 
stroy that virtue in me by which those statues were 
deserved.” 

What estimation is to be made of those honours 
which, at one time, are bestowed with so much pro- 
fusion, and as suddenly revoked at another; honours 
that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted to vi- 
cious princes, with a constant disposition to divest 
them of those favours upon the first impressions of 
discontent, and degrade them from their divinity 
with as much precipitation as they conferred it upon 
them! What weakness and stupidity do those dis- 
cover, who are either touched with strong impres- 
sions of joy when they receive such honours, or ap- 
pear dejected when they happen to lose them! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extrem- 
ities. Demetrius Phalereus was accused of having 
acted contrary to their laws in many instances during 
his administration, and they omitted no endeavours 
to render him odious. It was necessary for them to 
have recourse to this injustice and calumny, infainous 
as such proceedings were in their own nature, to 
escape, if possible, the just reproach of having con- 
demned that merit and virtue which had been uni- 
versally known and experienced. The statues, while 
they subsisted, were so many public testimonials, 
continually declaring in favour of the innocence of 
Demetrius, and against the injustice of the Athenians. 
Their own evidence then turned against them, and 
that they could not invalidate. The reputation of 
Demetrius was not obliterated by the destruction of 
his statues; and therefore it was absolutely necessary 
that he should appear criminal, that the Athenians 
might be able to represent themselves as innocent 
und just; and they imagined that a solemn and 
authentic condenination would supply the defect of 
proofs, and the regularity of forms. te did not 
even spare his friends; and all those who had main- 
tained a strict intimacy with him were exposed to 
danger. Menander, that celebrated poet, from whom 
Terence has transcribed the greatest part of his 
comedies, was on the point of being prosecuted, for 
no other reason than his having contracted a friend- 
ship with Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he 
had passed some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to 
Cassander, who was sensible of his merit, and testi- 
fied a particular esteem for him, and that he contin- 
ued under his protection as long as that prince lived. 
But, after the death of Cassander, as he had reason 
to be apprehensive of the worst that could befall him 
from the brutality of his son Antipater, who had 
caused his own mother to be destroyed, he retired 
into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered 
himself illustrious by his liberalities to men of letters, 
and whose court was then the asylum of all persons 
in distress. 

His reception at that court was as favourable as 
possible; and the king, according to #lian, gave him 
the ollice of superintending the observation of the 
laws of the state.!. He held the first rank among the 
friends of that prince; lived in affluence, and was in 
a condition to transmit presents to his friends at 
Athens. These were undoubtedly some of those real 
friends, of whom Demetrius himself declared, that 
they never came to him in his prosperity till he first 
had sent for them, but that they always visited him 
in his adversity without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile he composed several treatises on 
government, the duties of civil life, and other subjects 
of the like nature. This employment was a kind of 
sustenance to his mind,? and cherished in it those 
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sentiments of humanity with which it was so largely 
replenished. How grateful a consolation and re- 
source is this, eitherin solitude or a state of exile, to 
a man solicitous of improving his hours of leisure to 
the advantage of himself and the publie! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising num- 


ber of statues erected in honour of one man, will un- 


doubtedly have noticed the striking difference be- 
tween the glorious ages of Athens and that we are 
now describing. A very judicious author has a fine 
remark upon this occasion. All the reco 
says he, which the Athenians formerly granted Mil- 
tiades for preserving the statc, was the privilege of 
being represented ina picture as the principal figure, 
and at the head of nine other generals, animating 
the troops for the battle; but the same people, being 
afterwards softened and corrupted by ie flattery of 
their orators, decreed above 300 statues to Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Honours thus prodigally lavished, 
are no proofs of real merit, but te effects of servile 
adulation; and Demetrius Phalereus was culpable to 
al considerable degree in not opposing them to the 
utmost of his power, if he really was in a condition 


to prevent their taking place. ‘The conduct of Cato 
was much nore prudent,‘ in declining several marks 


of distinction which the people were desirous of 


granting him; and when he was asked one day, why 


no statues had been erected to him, when Rome was 
crowded with so many others, “I had much rather,” 
said he, “people should inquire why I have none, 
than why I have any.” 

True honour and distinction, says Plutarch, in 
the place I last cited, consist in the sincere esteemi 
and affection of the people, founded on real merit 
and effectnal services. ‘These are sentiments which 
are so far from being extinguished by death, that 
they gain strength and are perpetuated from age to 
ave: whereas a profusion ot hones lavished through 
flattery or fear, upon bad princes and tyrants, are 
never known to survive them, and frequently die 
away beforethem. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
whom we have lately seen consulted and adored as 
an oracle and a god, will soon have the mortification 
to behold the Athenians shutting their gates against 
him, for no other reason than the change of his 
fortune. . 

Demetrius,5 while he continued at Athens espoused 
Eurydice, the widow of Ophellas. He had already 
geyeral wives, and among therest Phila, the daughter 
of Antipater, whom his father compelled him to 
marry against his inclinations, citing to him a verse 
ont of Euripides, which he changed into a parody 
by the alteration of one word: “ Wherever fortune 
is, a person ought to marry, cven against his inclina- 
tion.”6 Ancient as this maxim is, it has never grown 
obselete hitherto, but retains its full force, how con- 
trary soever it be to the sentiments of nature. Deme- 
trius was severely censured at Athens for infamous 
excesses. 

In a short time after this marriage,7 his father or- 
dered him to quit Greece, and sent him, with a stron 
fleet and a numerous arniy, to conquer the isle o 
Cyprus from Ptolemy, Before he undertook this 
expedition, he sent ambassadors io the Rhodians, to 
invite them to an alliance with him against Ptolemy; 
but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they con- 
stantly insisted on the liberty of persevering in the 
neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being sen- 
sible that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in 
Rhodes had defeated his design, advanced to Cyprus, 
where he made a descent, and marched to Salannis, 
the capital of that island. Menelaus, the brother of 
Ptolemy, who had shui himself up there with most 
of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but 
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was defeated, and compelled to re-enter the place 
after he had lost 1000 of his men, who were slain 
upon the spot, and 3000 more who were taken pris- 
oners. 

Menelans not doubting but the prince, elated with 
this success, would undertake the siege of Salamis, 
made all the necessary aes on his part, for 
a vigorous defence; and while he was employing all 
his attention for that purpose, he sent couriers post 
to Ptolemy, to carry Inm the news of his defeat, and 
the siege with which he was threatened; they were 
also to solicit him to hasten the succours he de- 
manded, and, if possible, to lead them in person, 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the situation of the place, as also of its strength 
and that of the garrison, was sensible that he had not 
n sufficient number of battering-rams and other mili- 
tary machines to recluce it; and therefore sent to 
Syria for a great number of expert workmen, with 
an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order to 
make all the necessary preparations for assaulting a 
city of that importance; and he then first built the 
famous engine called Helepolis, of which I shall 
#00n give an exact description. 

When all the necessary dispositions were made, 
Demetrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 
began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
they were judiciously worked, they had all the effect 
that could be expected. The besiegers, after various 
attacks, opened several large breaches in the walls, 
by which means the besieged were rendered inca- 
pable of sustaining the assault much longer, nnless 
they could resolve upon some bold attempt to pre- 
vent the assault which Demeirius intended to make 
the next day. During the night, which had suspen- 
ded the hostilities on both sides, the inhabitants of 
Salamis piled a vast quantity of dry wood on their 
walls, with an intermixtare of other combustible nia- 
terials, and about midnight threw them all down at 
the foot of the Helepolis, battcring-ramis, and other 
engines, and then kindled them with long flaming 
poles. he fire immediately seized them with so 
much violence, that they were all in flames in a very 
short time. The enemies ran from all quarters to 
extinguish the fire; but this cost them a considerable 
tinte to effect, and most of the machines were greatly 
damaged. Demetrius, however, was not discouraged 
at this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother’s ill success in the action against Demetrius, 
had caused a powerful fleet to be fitted ont with all 
expedition, and advanced with the utmost expedi- 
tion to his assistance. The battle, for which both 
parties prepared, after some ineflectual overtures of 
accommodation, created great expectations of the 
event, not only in the generals who were then upon 
the spot, but in all the absent princes and comman- 


ders. The result appeared to be uncertain; but it |* 


was very apparent that it would eventually give one 
of the contending parties an entire superiority over 
the rest. Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of 150 
sail, had ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamis, 
to come up with the sixty vessels under his com- 
mand, in order to charge the rear-guard of Deme- 
trius, and throw them into disorder, amidst the heat 
of the battle. But Demetrius had had the precau- 
tion to leave ten of his ships to oppose those sixty of 
Menelaus; for this small number was sufficient to 
guard the entrance into the port, which was very 
narrow, and prevent Menelaus from coming out. 
When this preliminary to the engagement was sct- 
tled, Demetrius drew out his land forces, and exten- 
ded them along the points of land which projected 
into the sea, that he might be in a condition, in case 
any misfortune happened, io assist those who would 
be obliged to save themselves by swimming; after 
which he sailed into the open sea with 180 galleys, 
and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so much im- 
petuosity, that he broke the line of battle. Ptolemy, 
finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately re- 
course to flight with eight galleys, which were all 
that escaped; for of the other vessels which com- 

osed his fleet, some were either shattered or sunk 
in the battle, and the others, to the number of seventy, 
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were taken, with their whole complements. All the 
rest of Ptolemy’s train and baggage, his domestics, 
friends, and wives, provision, arms, money, and ma- 


chines of war, on board the pero lips which lay at 
anchor, were seized by Demetrius, w 
to be carried to his camp. 


ho caused them 


Menelaus no longer made any opposition after this 


battle at sea, but surrendered hiniself to Demetrius, 
with the city, and all his ships and land forces, which 


consisted of 1200 horse and 12,000 foot. 

Demetrius enhanced the glory of this victory by his 
He caused 
the slain to be interred ina magnificent manner, and 


generously restored liberty to Menelaus and Lentis- 
cus, one the brother and the other the son of Pto- 


lemy, who were found among the prisoners: he also 


sent them back to him, with their friends and domes- 
tics, and all their baggage, without any ransom; that 
he might once more return the civilities he had for- 


merly experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occasion, 


after the battle of Gaza. With so much more gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness, and politeness, did enemies 
make war against each other in those days, than we 


now find between friends in the ordinary intercourse 
of life.! He likewise selected out of the spoils 1200 
coniplete suits of armour, and gave them to the Athe- 
nians; the rest of the prisoners, whose number amount- 
ed to 17,000 men, withont including the sailors ta- 
ken with the fleet, were incorporated by him into his 
troops; by which means he greatly reinforced his 
army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with 
the utmost anxiety and impatience for an account of 
a battle, by the event of which the fate of himself 
and his son was to be decided. When the conrier 
brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtain- 
ed a complete viciory, his joy rose in proportion; 
and all the people, at the same instant, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus imnie- 
diately transmitted to his son the diadem which had 
glittered on his own brows, and gave him the title 
of king in the letter he wrote to him. The Egyp- 
tians, when they were informed of this proceeding, 
proclaimed olone king also, that they might not 
seem to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to 
entertain the less esteem and affection for their prince. 
Lysimachus and Seleucus soon followed their ex- 
ae the one in Thrace, and the other in Babylon 
and the provinces of the Fast; and assumed the title of 
king, in their several doininions, after they had forso 
many years usurped all the authority, without pre- 
suming to take the title upon them, till ‘now, which 
was about eighteen years after the death of Alex- 
ander. Cassander alone, though he was treated as a 
king by the others when they either spoke or wrote 
to him, continued to write his letters in his usual 
manner, and without affixing any addition to bis name. 
Plutarch observes, that this new title not only oc- 
casioned these princes to atement their train and 
pompous appearance, but also caused them to assume 
airs of pride and arrogance, and inspired them with 
such haughty inipressions as they had never man- 
ifested till then: as if this appellation had suddenly 
exalted them into a species of beings different from 
the rest of mankind. 

Seleucus had greatly increased 
his power in the oriental provin- 
ces,2 during the transactions we 
have been describing; for after he 
had killed Nicanor, whom Antigonus had sent against 
him, ina battle, he not only established himself in 
the possession of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but 
reduced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the pro- 
vinces on this side the Indus, which had formerly 
been conquered hy Alexander. ; 

Antigonus,? on his side, to improve the victory his 
son had obtained in Cyprus, assembled an army of 
100,000 men in Syria, with an intention to invade 
Egypt. He flattered himself that conqnest would 
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readily attend his arms, and that he should divest 
Ptolemy of that kingdom, with as much ease as he 
had taken Cyprus from him. Whilst he was con:duct- 
ing this great army by land, Demetrius followed him 
with his Heet, which coasted along the shore to Gaza, 
where the father and son concerted the measures 
each of then were to pursue. The pilots advised 
them to wait till the setting of the Pleiades, and de- 
fer their departure only for eight days, because the 
sea was then very tempestuous; but the impatience 
of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy, before his prepa- 
ralions were completed, caused him to disregard that 
salutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to make a 
dcscent in one of the niouths of the Nile, whilst An- 
tigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by land, 
into the heart of the country; but neither the one 
nor the other succeeded in his expedition. The fleet 
of Demetrius sustained great damage by violent 
storms; and Ptolemy had taken such effectual pre- 
cautions to secure the mouths of the Nile, as en 
ed it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. 
Antigonus, on the other hand, after enduring many 
hardships in crossing the deserts that he between 
Palestine and Hgypt, had much greater difficulties 
still to surmount, and found it impossible to pass the 
first arm of the Nile in his march; such judicious 
orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so advanta- 
geously were his troops posted at _all the passes and 
avenues; but what was still more distressing to Anti- 
gonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted 
from him in great numbers. 

Ptolemy had sent ont boats on several parts of the 
river where the enemies resorted for water, and caus- 
ed it to be a aw on his part, from those vessels, 
thet every deserter from their troops should receive 
from lim two minw, and every oihcera talent. So 
considerable a recompense soon allured great num- 
bers to receive it, especially the mercenaries in the 
pay of Antigonus; nor were they prevailed upon by 
luoney alone, as their inclinations to serve Ptolemy 
were much stronger than their motives to continue 
under Antigonus, whom they considered as an old 
man, diflicult to be pleased, imperious, morose, and 
severe; whereas Disleiny rendered himself amiable, 
by his gentle disposition and engaging behaviour to 
all who approached him. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the 
frontiers of Keypt,and even till his provisions began 
to fail him, becoming sensible of his inability to en- 
ter Heypi, and finding that his army decreased every 
day by sickness and desertion, and that it was impos- 
sible tor him to subsist his remaining troops any 
longer in that country, was obliged to return into 
Syria, in a very shameful manner, after having lost 
in this unfortunate expcdition a great number of his 
land forces, and many of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, in 
gratitude for the protection they had granted him, 
sent to acquaint Lysiiachus, Cassander, and Seleu- 
cus, with ie happy event of that campaign, and to 
renew the alliance between them, against the com- 
nion enemy. ‘This was the last attack he had to sus- 
tain for the crown of Egypt, and it greatly contribu- 
ted to fix it upon his head, in consequence of the 
prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the astrono- 
mer, therefore, fixes the commencement of his reign 
at this period, and afterwards points out the several 
e. ot its duration, in bis chronological canon. He 

egins the epocha on the seventh of November, nine- 
teen years after the death of Alexander the Great. 


SECTION VIII.—nEMETRIUS FORMS THE SIEGE OF 
RIODES, WHICH HE RAISES A YEAR AFTER, BY CON- 
CLUDING A TREATY MUCH TO THE HONOUR OF THE 
CITY. HELEPOLIS, A FAMOUS MACHINE. THE CO- 
LOSSUS OF RHODES. PROTOGENES, A CELEBRATED 
PAINTER, SPARED DURING THE SIEGE. 


ANTIGONUS was not less than 
fourscore years of age at that 
time,! and as he had then contrac- 
ted a gross habit of body, and con- 
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sequently was but little qualified for the activity of a 
military life, he made use of his son’s services, who, 
from the experience he had already acquired, and 
the success which attended him, transacted the most 
important aflairs with great ability. The father, for 
this reason, was not offended at his expensive luxury 
and intemperance; for Demetrius, during peace, 
abandoned himself to the greatest excesses of all 
kinds, without the least regard to decorum. In 
times of war, indeed, he acted a very ditierent part; 
he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, 
laborious, and invincible by fatigues. Whether he 
indulged in pleasure, or applied to serious affairs, he 
entirely devoted himself to the one or the other; and 
for the tinie he engaged in either was incapable of 
inoderation. He had an inventive genius; and an 
inquisitive turn of mind, actuated by a love for the 
sciences. Ue never employed his natural industry, 
in frivolous and insignificant amusements, like many 
other kings, some of whom, as Plutarch observes, 
valued themselves for their expertness in playing on 
instruments, others in painting, and some in their 
dexterity in the turner’s art, with a hundred other 
qualities of private men, but not one of a prince. 
His application to the mechanic arts had something 
great and truely royal in it; his galleys, with fifteen 
benches of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, 
who beheld them sailing along their coasts; and his 
engines called helepolis, were a surprising spectacle 
to those whom he besieged. ‘They were exceedingly 
useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the con- 
duct of which his father had charged him at the time 
we are now speaking of. 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held 
the first rank, as well for the fertility of its soil, as 
the safety of its ports and roads, which, on that 
account, were resorted to by great numbers of tra- 
ding ships trom all parts. It then formed a small, but 
very powerful state, whose friendship was courted 
by all princes, and which was studious, on its own 
part, tou keep upon good terms with them all, by 
observing an exact neutrality, and carefully declining 
any declaration in favour of one against another, in 
the wars that arose in those times. As the inhab- 
itants were limited to a little island, all their power 
flowed from their riches, and their riches from their 
conimerce, which it was their main interest to pre- 
serve as free as possible with the Mediterranean states, 
which all contributed to its prosperity, The Rho- 
dians, by persisting in so prudent a conduet, had ren- 
dered their city very Hourishing; and as they enjoy- 
ed continual peace, they became extremely opulent. 
Notwithstanding the seeming neutrality thes main- 
tained, their inclination, as well as interest, pecu- 
liarly attached them to Ptolemy, because the prin- 
cipal and niost advantageous branches of their com- 
merce flowed fron Egypt, When Antivonus, there- 
fore, demanded succours of them in his war with 
Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel them to 
declare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and 
ally; but this answer, prudent and well concerted as 
it really was, drew upon them the displeasure of 
Antigonus, which he expressed in the severest men- 
aces; and, when he returned from his expedition to 
Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and 
army, to chastise their insolent temerity, as he term- 
ed it, and likewise to reduce them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, 
had sent to all the princcs their allies, and to Pto- 
lemy, in particular, to implore their assistance; and 
caused it to be represented to the latter, that their 
attachment to his interest had drawn upon them the 
danger to which they were then exposed. 

The preparations on each side wereimmense. De- 
metrius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 
fleet, for he had 200 ships of war of different dimen- 
sions; and more than 170 transports, which carried 
about 40,000 men, without including the cavalry, and 
the succours he received from pirates. He had like- 
wise near 1000 small yessels laden with provisions, 
and all other necessary accommodations for an army. 
The expectation of the vast booty to be acquired by 
the capture of so rich a city as Rhodes, had allured 
great numbers of soldiers to join Demetrius in this 
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expedition. This prince, who had the most fertile 
and inventive genius that ever was, for attacking 
places, and forming machines of war, had brought 
with him an infinite number of the latter. He was 
sensible ihat he had to deal with a brave people, and 
very able commanders, who had acauroal preat ex- 

erlence in maritime affairs; and that the besieged 
Raa above 800 military machines almost as formidable 
as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed in 
order to take a view of the most commiodious situa- 
tion for assaulting the place. He likewise sent out 
parties to lay the country waste on all sides, and, at 
the same time, caused another body of his troops to 
cut down the trees, and demolish the houses in the 
parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them 
as materials to fortify his camp with a triple palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, reeee reuse a vigor- 
ous defence. All persons of merit, and reputation 
for military affairs in the countries in alliance with 
the Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, as much 
for the honour of serving a republie, equally celebra- 
ted for its gratitude and the courage of its citizens, 
as to ees their own valour and abilities in the 
defence of that place, against one of the greatest 
captains, and the most expert in the conduct of sieges, 
that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such 
persons as were useless; and the number of ihose who 
remained, and were capable of bearing arnis, amount- 
ed to 6000 citizens, and 1000strangers. Liberty, and 
the right of denizens, were promised to such slaves 
as should distingnish themselves by their bravery, 
end the public engaged to pay the masters the fall 

vice for each of them. It was likewise publicly 
declared, that the citizens would bestow an honour- 
able interment on those who should lose their lives 
in any engagement, and would also provide for the 
subsistence of their parents, wives, and children, and 
portion the daughters in marriage; and that when 
the sons should be of an age capable of bearing arms, 
they should be presented with a complete suit of 
armour, on the public theatre, at the great solemnity 
of the Bacchanatia. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all 
ranksof men. The rich came in crowds with money 
to defray the expense of the siege, and the soldiers’ 
rae The workmen redoubled their industry in ma- 
sing arms that were excellent, as well forthe promp- 
titude of execution, as the beauty of the work. Some 
were employed in making catapultas and balistas; 
others formed different machines equally necessary ; 
a third class repaired the breaches of the walls; while 
several others supplied them with stone. In a word, 
every thing was in motion throughout the city, each 
striving with eninlation to distinguish himself on that 
occasion; so that a zeal so ardent and universal was 
never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against 
a small fleet of sutlers and merchants, who were 
bringing a supply of provisions to the enemy: they 
sunk a great nuniber of their vessels, burnt several, 
and carried into the city such of the prisoners as 
were in a condition to pay their ransom. ‘The Rho- 
dians gained a considerable sum of money by this 
expedition; for it was mutually agreed, that 100 
drachmas (about five and twenty pounds) should be 
paid for every person that was a freeman, and half 
that sum for a slave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as the 
masterpiece of Demetrius, and the greatest instance 
of the fertility of his genius in resources and inven- 
tions. He began the attack from the sea, in order to 
make himself master of the port, and the towers which 
defcnded the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two 
tortoises! to be erected on two flat-bottomed vessels 
joined together, to facilitate his approach to the 
places he intended to batter. One of these was 
stronger and more solid than the other, in order to 
cover the men from those enormous masses which 
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the besieged discharged from the towers and walls, 


by means of the catapultas planted upon them; the 


other was of a lighter structure, and designed to 
shelter the soldiers from flights of darts and arrows. 


Two towers of four stories were erected at the same 
time, which exceeded in height the towers that de- 


fended the entrance into the port, and these were 


intended to be used in battering the latter with vol- 


leys of stones and darts, Fach of these towers was 


placed upon two ships strongly bound together. 


Demetrius, besides, cansed a kind of floating barri- 


cado to be erected in front of these tortoises and 
towers on a long beam of timber, four feet thick, 
through which stakes, armed at the end with large 
spikes of iron, were driven. These stakes were dis- 
posed horizontally, with their spikes 
ward, in order to 
from shattering the work with their beaks. 


projects for- 
prevent the vessels of the port 


He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest 


vessels, on the side of which he erected a rampart of 
planks with little windows easy to be opened. He 
there placed the best Cretan archers and slingers in 
all his army, and furnished them with an infinite 
number of bows, small balistas or cross-bows, slings 
and catapultas, with other engines for shooting; In 
order to gall the workmen of the city employed in 
raising and repairing the walls of the port. 


The Rhodians, seeing the besiegers turn all their 


eflorts against that quarter, were no less industrious 
to defend it; In order to accomplish that design, they 
raised two machines upon an adjoining eminence, aad 
formed three others, which they placed on large ships 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. 
of archers and slingers was likewise posted on eac 
of these situations, with a prodigious quantity of 
stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. 
orders were also given with respect to the ships of 
burden in the great port. 


A bo y 
The same 


When Demetrius advanced with his ships and all 


his armament, to begin the attack on the ports, such 
a violent tempest arose as rendered it impossible for 
him to accomplish any of his operations that day; 
but the sea Buenine calm about night, he took the 


advantage of the darkness, and advanced, without 


being perceived by the enemy, to the great harbour: 


he made himself master of a neighbouring eminence, 


about 500 paces from the wall, and posted there 400 


soldiers, who fortified themselves immediately with 


strong palisades. 


The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries 
to advance with the sound of trumpets, and the 
shonts of his whole army: and they at first produced 
all the effect he proposed from them. A great num- 


ber of the besieged were slain in this attack, and 


several breaches were opened in the mole which 
covered the port: but they were not very advanta- 
reous to the besiegers, who were always repnlsed by 
the Rhodians; and after a loss nearly equal on both 
sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire from the port 
with his ships and machines, to be out of the reach 
of the enenly’s arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what 
advantage might be taken of the darkness of the 
night, caused several fire-ships to sail out of the port 
during the darkness, in order to burn the tortoises 
and wooden towers which the enemy had erected; 
but as unfortunately they were not able to force the 
floating barricado which sheltered them, they were 
obliged to retarn into the port. The Rhodians lost 
some of their fire-ships in this expedition, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack 
to be made against the port and the walls of the 
place, with the sound of trumpets and shouts of his 
whole army, thinking by those means to spread terror 
among the besieged: but they were so far from being 
intimidated, that they sustained the attack with in- 
credible vigour, and discovered the same intrepidity 
for the space of eight days that it continued; and 
actions of astonishing bravery were performed on 
both sides during that long interval. | ‘ 

Demetrins, taking advantage of the eminence which 
his troops had seized, gave orders for erecting upon 
it a battery of several engines, which discharged 
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great stones of 150 pounds in weight, against the 
walls and towers, the latter of which tottered with 
the repeated shocks, and several breaches were soon 
made in the walls. The besiegers advanced with 
great fury to seize the mole which defended the en- 
trance into the port; but as this post was of the 
utmost importance to the Rhodians, they spared no 
pains to repulse the besiegers, who had already made 
a considerable progress, ‘This they at last effected, by 
a shower of stones and arrows, which they discharged 
upon their eneniies with so much rapidity, and for 
such a length of time, that they were obliged to re- 
tire in confusion, after losing a great number of their 
men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished 
by this repulse, and they rather appeared more an- 
imated than ever against the Rhodians. They began 
the scalade by land and sea at the same time, and 
employed the leieged so effectnally, that they scarce 
knew to what quarter to run for the defence of the 
place. The attack was carried on with the utmost 
fury on all sides, and the besieged defended them- 
selves with the greatest intrepidity. Great numbers 
were thrown from the ladders to the earth, and mis- 
erably bruised ; several even of the principal officers, 
got to the top of the wall, where they were covered 
with wounds, and taken prisoners by the enemy; 
so that Demetrius, notwithstanding all his valour, 
thonght it necessary to retreat, in order to repair 
his engines, which were almost entirely destroyed 
by so many attacks, as well as the vessels that car- 
ried them. 

_After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, imme- 
diate care was taken to bury the dead; the beaks also 
of the ships, with the other spoils that had been taken 
from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the 
workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. 

Demetrius, having employed seven days in re- 
fitting his ships, and repuiring his engines, set sail 
again, with a fleet as formidable as the former, and 
steered, witha fair wind, directly for the port, which 
he was most anxious to gain, as he conceived it im- 

racticable to reduce the place till he had first made 
nmself master of that. Unee his arrival, he caused 
a vast quantity of lighted torches, flaming straw, and 
arrows to be discharged, in order to set fire to the 
vessels that were riding there, while his engines bat- 
tered the mole without intermission. The ‘besieged, 
who expected attacks of this nature, exerted them- 
selves with so much vigour and activity, that they 
soon extinguished the flames which had seized the 
vessels in the port. 

At the same time they caused three of their see 
ships to sail out of the port, under the command of 
Fexacestes, one of their erect officers, with orders 
to attack the enemy, and exert the utmost efforts to 
reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and wood- 
en towers, and to charge them in such a manner 
with the beaks of theirs, as might either sink them, 
or render them entirely useless. These orders were 
execuied with surprising ex edition and address; 
and the three galleys, aiter they had shattered and 
broken through the floating barricado already men- 
tioned, drove their beaks with so much violence into 
the sides of the enemiy’s barks, on which the ma- 
chines were erected, that the water was inimediately 
seen to flow into them through several openings. Two 
of them were already sunk, but the third was towed 
along by the galleys, and joined the main fleet; and 
dangerous as it was to attack them in that situation, 
the Rhodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, 
ventured to attempt it. But as the inequality was 
too great toadmit them to come off with success, Ex- 
acestes, with the officer who commanded under him, 
and some others, after having fought with all the bra- 
very imaginable, were taken with the galley in which 
they were; the other two regained the port, after 
sustaining many dangers, and most of the men also 
arrived there by swimming. 

Unfortunate as this last attack had proved to De- 
metrius, he was determined to undertuke another; 
and in order to succeed in that design, he ordered a 
machine of a new inyention to be built, of thrice the 
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height and breadth of those he had lately lost. When 
this was completed, he caused it to be placed near 
the port which he was resolved to force; but at the 
instant they were preparing to work it, a dreadful 
tempest arose ut sea, nnd sunk it to the bottom, with 
the vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were careful toimprove all op- 
portunities, employed the time afforded them by the 
continuance of the tempest, in regaining the eminence 
near the port. which the enemy had carried in the first 
assanlt, and where they afterwards fortified them- 
selves. The Rhodians attacked it, and were repulsed 
several times; but the forces of Demetrins who de- 
fended it, perceiving fresh troops continually pour- 
ing upon them, and that it was in vain for them to 
expect any relief, were obliged, at last, to surrender 
theinselves prisoners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by 
the arrival of 500 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, 
to the assistance of the Rhodians, and also of 500 
more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, most of them 
being Rhodians, who had listed themselves among 
the troops of that prince. 

Demetrius being extremely mortified to see all his 
batteries on the side of the harbour rendered inettec- 
tual, resolved to employ them by land, in order to 
carry the place by assault, or reduce it to the neces- 
sity of capitulating. He, therefore, prepared mate- 
rials of every kind, and formed a machine called 
helepolis, which was larger than any that had ever 
been invented before. The basis on which it stood 
was square, and each of its sides was seventy-five 
feet wide. The machine itself was an assemblage of 
large square beams, riveted together with iron, and 
the whole mass rested upon eight wheels that were 
made proportionable to the weight of the superstruc- 
ture. The felloes of these wheels were three feet 
thick, and strengthened with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of 
the helepolis, care had been taken to place casters! 
under it, by which the machine was made movable 
any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of 
wood was carried up to the height of about 150 feet, 
inclining towards each other. The machine was 
composed of nine stories, whose dimensions gra- 
diially lessened in the ascent. The first story was 
supported by forty-three beams, and the last by no 
more than nine. 

Three sides of ihe machine were 
iron, to prevent its being damaged 
were lannched from the city. 

In the front of each story were little windows, 
whose form and dimensions corresponded with the 
nature of the arrows that were to be shot from the 
machine. Over each window was a kind of curtain 
made with leather, stuffed with wool: this was let 
down by a machine for that purpose, and the inten- 
tion of it was to break the force of whatever should 
be discharged by the enemy against it. 

Each story had two large staircases, one for the 
ascent of the men, and the other for their descent. 

This machine was moved forward by 3400 of the 
strongest and most vigorous men in the whole army, 
but the art with which it was built greatly facilitated 
the motion. 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great 
number of other machines, of different magnitudes, 
and for various uses; he also employed his seamen in 
levelling the ground over mich the machines were 
to move, which was 100 fathoms in length. The 
number of artizans and others employed. on these 
works, amounted to near 30,000 men, by which means 
they were finished with incredible expedition. 


lated over with 
y the fires that 


1 Monsieur Rollin informs us, in a note, that he wag 
obliged to retain the Greek term (Antistrepta) for want of 
a proper French word to render it by; but as the English 
language is not so defective in that particular, the trans- 
lator has expressed the Greek by the word caster, which, 
as well as the original word, signifies a wheel placed under 
a piece of work, in such a manner as to render it converti- 
ble on all sides, like those little wheels affixed under the 
feet of heds, by which they move with ease to any part of 
the room. 
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The Rhodians were not indolent during these for- 
midable preparations, but employed their time in 
raising a Counter-wall, on the track of ground where 
Demetrius intended to batter the walls of the city 
with the helepolis; and, in order to accomplish this 
work, they demolished the wall which surrounded 
the theatre, .as also several neighbouring houses, and 
even some temples, having solenmly promised the 
gods to build more magnificent structures for the 
celebration of their worship after the siege should 
be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the 
sea, they sent out nine of their best ships of war, di- 
vided into three squadrons, the command of which 
they gave to three of their bravest sea-officers, who 
returned with a very rich booty, some galleys, and 
several smaller pence which they had taken, as also 
a great number of prisoners. They had likewise 
seized a galley richly laden, in which were large 
quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, and a 
variety of rich robes, intended by Phila as a present 
to her husband Demetrins, and accompanied with 
letters which she herself had written to him. The 
Rhodians sent the whole, and even the letters, to 
Ptolemy, which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. 
In this proceeding, says Plegeck, they did not im- 
itate the polite conduct of the Athenians, who having 
once seized some of the couriers of Philip, with whom 
they were then at war, opened all the packets but 
those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip sealed 
as they were. There are some rules of decency and 
honour which ought to be inviolably observed even 
with enenties. 

While the ships of the republic were employed in 
taking the prizes already mentioned, a great commo- 
tion happened at Rhodes, respecting the statues of 
Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been erected 
in honour of them, and fill then had been held in 
the utmost veneration. Some of the principal citi- 
zeus were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an or- 
der to destroy the statues of those princes who then 
harassed them with such a cruel war; but the peo- 
ple, who were more discreet and moderate on this 
occasion than their chiefs, would not suffer that pro- 

osal to be executed. So wise and equitable a con- 
ie, exclusively of all events, did the Rhodians no 
small honour; but in case their city should be taken, 
it could not fail to inspire the conqueror with im- 
pressions in their favour. 

Demetrius, having tried several mines without suc- 
cess, from their being all discovered, and rendered 
ineffectual by the vigilant conduct and activity of 
the besieged, gave orders and made the necessar 
dispositions for a general assault; in order to whic 
the helepolis was moved to a situation from whence 
the city might be battered with the best effect. Each 
story of this formidable engine was furnished with 
catapultas and balistas proportioned in their size to 
the dimensions of the place. It was likewise sup- 
ported and fortified on two of its sides, by four small 
machines called tortoises, each which had a covered 
caeny to secure those who should either enter the 
helepolis, or issue out of it, to execute different or- 
ders. On the two other sides was a baitering-rain 
of a prodigious size, consisting of a piece of timber 
thirty fathoms in length, armed vith iron terminating 
in a point, and as strong as the beak of a galley. 
These engines were mounted on wheels, and were 
driven forward to batter the walls during the attack 
with incredible force by near 1000 men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
the trunipets to sound, and the general assault to be 
given on all sides, both by sea and land. In the heat 
of the attack, and when the walls were already shaken 
by the battering-rams, ambassadors arrived from the 
Cnidians, and earnesily solicited Demetrius to sus- 
pend the assault, giving him hopes, at the same time, 
that they should prevail upon the besieged to submit 
to an honourable capitulation. A suspension of arms 
was accordingly granted; but the Rhodians refusing 
to capitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the 
attack was renewed with so much fury, and all the 
machines co-operated so effectually, that a large tower 


built with square stones, and the wall that flanked it, | 
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were battered down. The besieged fought like lions 
in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had 
freighted aie 300,000 measures of corn, and difierent 
kinds of pulse for the Rhodians, arrived very season- 
ably in the port, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the enemy’s ships which cruised in the neighbour- 
hood to intercept them. A few days after this re- 
lief, tvo other small fleets sailed into the port; one 
of which was sent by Cassander, with 100,000 bush- 
els of barley; the other came from Lysimachus, with 
400,000 bushels of wheat, and as much barley. This 
seasonable and abundant supply, which was received 
when the city began to be in want of provisions, in- 
spired the besieged with new courage; and they re- 
solved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they at- 
tempted to fire the enemy’s machines, and with this 
view, ordered a numerous body of soldiers to march 
out of the city towards midnight with torches, and 
all kinds of kindled wood. ‘These troops advanced 
to the batteries,and set them on fire, and at the same 
time innumerable arrows were shot from the wall, 
to support the detachment against those who should 
endeavour to extinguish the flames. The besiegers 
lost great numbers of their men on this occasion, be- 
cause they were incapable, amidst the obscurity of 
the night, either to see or avoid the volleys of arrows 
discharged npon them. Several plates of iron hap- 
pening to fall from the helepolis during the conflagra- 
tion, the Rhodians advanced with impetuosity, in 
order to set it on fire: but as the troops within 
quenched it with water as fast as the flames were 
kindled, they could not effect their design. How- 
ever, Demetrius being apprehensive that all his ma- 
chines would be consumed, caused them to be re- 


‘moved with all possible expedition. 


Demetrius, being curious to know what number of 
machines the besieged had enrployed in casting ar- 
rows, caused all those, which me been shot from 
the place in the attack that night, to be gathered up; 
and when these were counted, and a proper compn- 
tation made, he found that the inhabitants must have 
more than 800 engines, of different dimensions, for 
discharging fires, and about 1500 for arrows. The 
prince was struck with consternation at this number, 
as he did not imagine the city could have made such 
formidable preparations. He caused his dead to be 
interred, gave directions for curing those who were 
wounded, and was as expeditious as possible in re- 
pairing the machines which had been dismounted 
and rendered useless. 

The besieged, in order to take advantage of the 
relaxation they enjoyed by the removal of the ma- 
chines, were industrious to fortify themselves against 
the new assault, for which their enemies Hen then 

reparing. ‘To this purpose they began with open- 
bea large aud deep nel Behind the breach, ereb- 
struct the passage of the enemy into the city; after 
which they raised a substantial wall, in the form ofa 
crescent, along the ditch; which would cost the ene- 
mies a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, 
to every other emergency, they detached a squadron 
of the best sailing ships in their port, which took a 
great number of vessels laden with provision and 
ammunition for Demetrius, and brought them into 
the port. These were soon followed by a numerous 
tleet of small vessels freighted with corn and other 
necessaries, sent them by Ptolemy, with 1500 men, 
commanded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused 
them all to advance near the city, when a second em- 
bassy arrived at the camp from the Athenians, and 
some other states of Greece, on the same subject as 
the former, but with as little success. The king, 
whose imagination was fruitful of expedients for suc- 
ceeding in his projects, detached 1500 of his best 
troops, under the command of Alcimus and Manctus, 
with orders to enter the breach at midnight, and 
force the intrenchments behind it. They were then 
to possess themselves of the parts adjacent to the 
theatre, where they would be in a condition to main- 
tain their ground, if they could but once make them- 
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selves masters of jt. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of so important and dangerous an expedition, 
and amuse the enemy with false attacks, he at the 
same time caused all the trumpets to sound a charge, 
and the city to be attacked on all sides, both by sea 
and land, that the besieged finding sufficient employ- 
ment in all parts, the 1500 men might have an oppor- 
tunity of forcing the intrenchments which covered 
the breach, and afterwards of seizing all the advan- 
tageous posts about the theatre. This feint had all 
the success the prince expected from it. The troops 
having shouted from all quarters, as if they were ad- 
vancing to a general assault, the detachment com- 
manded by Alcimus entered the breach, and made 
such a vigorous attack upon those who defended the 
ditch, and the crescent which covered it, that after 
they had killed a great number of their enemies, and 
put the rest into confusion, they seized the posts ad- 
jacent to the theatre, where they maintained them- 
selves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there despatched orders to 
their officers and soldiers Connie them to quit 
their posts, or make the least movement whatever. 
After which they placed themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of their own troops, and of those who 
were newly arrived from Egypt, and with them pour- 
ed upon the detachment which had advanced as far 
as the theatre; but the obscurity of the night ren- 
dered it impracticable to dislodge them from the 
posts they had seized, and the day no sooner appear- 
ed, than a universal cry of the besiegers was heard 
from all quarters, by which they endeavoured to ani- 
mate those who had entered the place, and inspire 
them with a resolution to maintain their ground, 
where they might soon expect succours. This terri- 
ble cry drew floods of tears and dismal groans from 
the populace, women, and children, who continued 
in the eity, and concluded themselves inevitably lost. 
The baile, however, continued with great vigour 
near the theatre, and the Macedonians defended their 

ost with an intrepidity that astonished their enemies, 
till at last the Rhodians prevailing by their numbers, 
and perpetual supplies of fresh troops, the detach- 
ment, after having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain 
on the spot, were obliged to submit to superior force, 
and abandon a post it was no longer possible to main- 
tain. Great numbers of them fell on the spot, and 
the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
necessary dispositions for a new assault, when he re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which he 
was directed to take all possible measures for the 
conclusion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then 
wanted some plausible pretext for discontinuing the 
siege, and chance supphed him with it. At that very 
instant deputies from AXtolia arrived at his camp to 
solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to 
which they found him not 80 averse as before. 

If what Vegetius rclates of the helepolis be true,! 
and indeed Vitruvius seems to confirm it with a sinall 
variation of circumstances, it might possibly he ano- 
ther motive that contributed not a little to dispose 
Demetrius to a peace. That prince was preparing to 
advance his helepolis against the city, when a Rho- 
dian engineer contrived an expedient to render it 
entirely useless; he opened a mine under the walls 
of the city, and continued it to the way over which 
the tower was to pass the ensuing day in order to 
approach the walls. The besiegers not suspecting 
any stratagem of that nature moved on the tower to 
the place undermined; which being incapable of sup- 
porting so enormous a load, sunk in under the ma- 
chine, which buried itself so deep in the earth, that 
it was impossible to draw it out again. This was one 
Inconvenience to which these formidable engines 
were obnoxious; and the two authors whom I have 
cited declare, that this accident determined Deme- 
trius to raise the siege; and it is, at least, very proba- 
ble that it contributed not a little to his taking that 
resolution. 


1 Veget. de re milit. c. 4, 
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The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of 
an accommodation as himself, provided it could be 
effected upon reasonable terms. Ptolemy, in promis- 
ing them fresh succours, much more considerable 
than the former, had earnestly exhorted them not to 
lose a favourable occasion, if it should offer jtself. 
Besides which, they were sensible of the extreme 
necessity they were under of putting an end to the 
siege, which could not but prove fatal to them at last. 
This consideration induced them to listen with plea- 
sure to the proposals made them, and the treaty was 
concluded soon after upon the following terms: That 
the republic of Rhodes, and all its citizens, should 
retain the enjoynient of their rights, privileges, and 
liberty, without being subjected to any power what- 
soever, The alliance they had always had with An- 
tigonus, was to be confirmed and renewed, with an 
obligation io take up arms for him in any war in 
which he should be engaged, provided it was not 
against Ptolemy. The city was also to deliver 100 
hostages, to be chosen hy Demietrius, for the effectual 
roe of the articles stipulated between them. 

NV hen these hostages were given, the army decamped 
from before Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius,? who was then reconciled with the Rho- 
dians, was desirous, before his departure, to give 
them a proof of that disposition; and accordingly 
presented them with all the machines of war he had 
employed in that siege. These were afterwards sold 
for 300 talents (about 300,000 crowns,) which they 
employed, with an additional sum of their own, in 
making the famous Colossus, which was reputed one 
of the seven wonders of the world. It was a statue 
of the sun, of so stupendous a size, that ships in full 
sail passed between its legs: the height of it was 
seventy cubits, or 105 feet, and few men could clas 
his thumb with their arms. It was the work of Cha- 
res of Lindus, and employed him for the space of 
twelve years. Sixty-six years after its erection, it 
was thrown down by an earthquake; of which we 
shall speak in the sequel of this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy 
for the assistance he had given them in so dangerous 
a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to that prince, af- 
ter they had consulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
to give the action an air of solemnity; and, to honour 
hin the more, erected a magnificent edifice within it. 
They built a sumptuous portico, and continued it 
along each side of the square which encompassed the 
grove, and contained a space of 400 fathoms. This 
portico was called the Ptolemzon; and, out of flat- 
tery, no less customary in those days than it was im- 
pious, divine honours were rendered to him in that 
place: and in order to perpetuate their deliverer in 
this war by another method, they gave him the ap- 
pellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is 
used by the historians to distinguish him from the 
other Ptolemies, who were his successors on the 
throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events 
that occurred at this siege, and, therefore, reserved 
for this place one that greatly redounds to the honour 
of Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and 
the esteem he entertained for thosé who were dis- 
tinguished. by peculiar merit in them; a circumstance 
not a little conducive to the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a cele- 
brated painter, named Protogenes, who was a native 
of Caunus, a city of Caria, which was then subject to 
the Rhodians. The apartment where he painted was 
in the suburbs, without the city, when Demetrius first 
besieged it; but neither the presence of the enemies 
who then surrounded hin, nor the noise of arms that 

erpetually rung in his ears, could induce him to quit 
fe habitation, or discontinue his work. The king 
was surprised at his conduct; and he one day asked 
him his reasons for such a proceeding. ‘It is,” re- 
plied he, “because I am sensible you have declared 
war against the Rhodians, and not against the scien- 
ces.” Nor was he deceived in that opinion, for De- 
metrius actually showed himself their protector. He 
planted a guard round his house, that the artist might 


2 Plin, 1. xxxiv. c. 7. 
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enjoy tranquillity, or, at least, be secure from danger, 
amidst the tumult and ravages of war. He frequently 
went to see him work, and could never sufficiently 
admire his application, and his surprising excellency 
in his art. 

The masterpiece of this painter was the Jalysus, an 
historical picture of a fabulous hero of that name, 
whom the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder.! 
Protogenes had employed seven years in finishing 
this piece; and when Apelles first saw it, he was 
transported with so much admiration, that his speech 
failed him for some time; and when he at last began 
to recover from lis astonishment, he cried out, ** Pro- 
digious work indeed! Admirable performance! It 
has not, however, the graces I give my works, and 
which has raised their reputation to the skies.” If 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole 
time he was working on this picture, condemned him- 
self to a very rigid and abstemions life,2 that the 
delicacy of his taste and imagination might not be 
affected by his diet. This picture was carried to 
Romie, and consecrated in the temple of Peace, where 
it remained in the time of Pliny; but it was destroyed 
at last by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved 
by this picture, because as it hung in the only quar- 
ter by which it was possible for Demetrius to take 
the city, he rather chose to abandon his conquest,3 
than expose so precious a monument of art to the 
danger of being consnmed in the flames. This, in- 
deed, would bave been carrying his taste and value 
for painting into a surprising extreme; but we have 
already seen the true reasons which obliged Deme- 
trius to raise the siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog, that 
was admired by all the good judges, and had cost the 

ainter great pains, without his being able to express 
le idea to his own satisfaction, though he was suffi- 
ciently pleased with all the rest of the work. He 
endeavoured to represent the dog panting, and with 
his mouth foaming as aftera long chase; and em- 
ployed all the skill he was capable of exerting on 
this part of his subject, without being able to content 
himself. Art, in bis opinion, was more visible than 
it ought to have been; a mere resemblance would not 
suffice, and alinost nothing but reality itself would 
satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam should 
not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
mouth of the dog. He frequently retouched it, and 
suilered a degree of torture from his anxiety to ex- 

ress those simple traces of nature, of which he had 
Peoned the ideas in his mind. All his attempts were 
however ineffectual, till at last, in a violent emotion 
of rage and despair, he darted at the picture the 
sponge with which he used to wipe out his colours, 
end chance accomplished that which art had not 
been able to effect. 

This painter is censured for being too difficult to 
be pleased, and for retouching his pictures too fre- 
quently. It is certain that, though Apelles almost 
regarded him as his master,5 and allowed him a num- 


1 He was the sou of Ochimus, whnse parents were the 
Sun aud Rhoda, from whom the city and island derived 
their name. 

s 2 He supported himself on boi'ed lupines, a kind of pulse, 
which satisfied his hunger and thirst at the same time. 

2 Parcentem picture fugit occasio victorin. 

* Est ined canis miré factus ut quem pariter casus et 
ars pinxerint. Non judicabat se exprimere in co spumam 
anhelantis posse, clim in reliqua omni parte (quod difficilli- 
mum erat) sibi ipsi satisfecisset. Displicebat nutcm ars 
fpsa, nec minui poterat, et videbatur nimia, ac fongitis 4 
veritate discedere, spumaque illa pingi non ex ore nasci, 
anxio animi crueiatu, citm in picturé verum esse, non 
verisimile, vellet. Absterserat sxpius mutaverutque peni- 
cillum, nullo modo sibi approbans. Postremd iratus arti 
quod intelligeretur, spongiam eam impegit inviso loco 
tabula, et illa reposvit ablatos evlores, qualiter eura op- 
tabat: fecitque in picturad fortuna naturam. Plin. 1. xxxv. 
cap. 30. 

* Et aliam gloriam usurpavit Apelley, ciim Protogenis 
opus immensi laboris ac core supra modum anaix mirare- 
tor. Dixit cnim omnia sili cum illo paria esse, aut illi 
meliora, sed uno se prestare, quod manum ille de tabula 
nescirct tollere: memorabili preecepto, norcere sepe nimiani 
diligenttam, Plin. ibid. 
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ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 
the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finish his works; a defect highly pernicious in elo- 
quence as well as painting. j 
ro,6“to know how far we should go: and Apelles 


“ We ought,” says Cice- 


justly censured some painters for not knowing when 


to have done.” 


SECTION IX.—THE EXPEDITION OF SELEUCUS INTO 


INDLA. DEMETRIUS COMLPELS CASSANDER TO RAISE 
TUE SIEGE OF ATHENS. THE EXCESSIVE HONOURS 
PAID HIM IN THAT CITY. A LEAGUE BETWEEN 
PTOLEMY, SELEUCUS, CASSANDER, AND LYSIMA- 
CHUS, AGAINST ANTIGONUS AND DEMETRIUS. THE 
BATTLE OF 1PSUS, A CITY OF PHRYGIA, WHEREIN 
ANTIGONUS IS SLAIN, AND DEMETRIUS PUT TO 
VFIIGHT. 


Tue farther we advance into the history of Alex- 


ander’s successors, the more easily may we discover 
the spirit by which they were constantly actuated 
hitherto, and by which they will still appear to be 
influenced. They at first concealed their real dispo- 
sitions, by nominating children, or persons of weak 
capacities, to the regal dignity, in order to disguise 
their own ambitions views. 
family of Alexander was destroyed, they threw off 
the mask, and discovered themselves in their proper 
colours, and such as, in reality, they had always been. 
They were al] equally solicitous to support themselves 
in their several governments; to become entirely in- 
dependent; to assume an absolute sovereignty; and 


But as soon as all the 


enlarge the limits of their provinces and kingdoms, 
at the expense of those other governors who were 
weaker or less successful than themselves. For this 
purpose they employed the force of their arms, and 
entered into alliances, which they were always ready 
to violate when they could derive more advantages 
from others; and they renewed them with the same 
facility from the same motives. They considered 
the vast conquests of Alexander as an inheritance 
destitute of a master, which prudence obliged them 
to secure for themselves, in as large portions as pos- 
sible, without any apprehensions of being reproached 
as usurpers, for the acquisition of countries gained 
by the victories of the Macedonians, but not the pro- 
perty of any particular person. ‘This was the great 
moive of all the enterprises in which they engaged. 
Seleucus, as we formerly obsery- 
ed, was master of all the countries 
between the Euphrates and the In- 
dus, and was desirous of acquiring 
those that lay beyond the latter of those rivers. In 
order, therefore, to improve the favourable opportu- 
nity which now offered, when he himself was in al 


A. M. 3701, 
Aut. J. C. 303. 


-liance with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, 


and when the forces of Antigonus were divided, and 
Demetrius was employed in the siege of Rhodes, and 
in awing the republics of Greece; and while Anti- 
gonus himself was only intent upon becoming master 
of Syria and Pheenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even 
in Egypt itself, he thought it incumbent on him to 
take advantage of this diversion, which weakened 
the only enemy he had to fear; for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in 
his lot by the general partition, and whom he hoped 
it would be very practicable for him to subdue if he 
made a sudden irruption into that country, when it 
was altogether unexpected by king Sandrocotta. 
This person was an Indian of very mean extraction, 
who, under the specious pretext of delivering his 
country from the tyranny of foreigners, had raised 
an army, aud augmented it so well by degrees, that 
he found means to drive the Macedonians out of all 
the provinces of India which Alexander had con- 
quered, and to establish himself in them, while the 
successors of that monarch were engaged in mutual 
wars with each other. Seleucus passed the Indus in 
arder to regain those provinces; but when he found 
that Sandrocotta had rendered himself absolute mas- 
ter of all India, and had likewise an army of 600,000 


© In omnibus rebus videndum est quatenus—In quo Apel- 
les pictores quoquo evs peccare dicebat, qui nun sentirent 
quid csset satis, QOrat. n. 73. 
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men, with a prodigions number of elephants, he did 
not judge it prudent to attack so potent a prince; 
but entered into a treaty with him, by whieh he 
agreed to renounce all his pretensions to that coun- 
try, provided Sandrqcotta would furnish him with 
500 elephants; upon which terms a peace was con- 
eluded. This was the final result of Alexander’s 
Indian conquests! this the fruit of so much blood 
shed to gratify the frantic ambition of one prince! 
Seleucus shortly after led his troops into the West 
against Antigonus, as I] shall soon observe. The ab- 
solute necessity he was under of engaging in this 
war, was one of his strongest inducements for con- 
cluding so sudden a peace with the Indian prince. 

The Athenians at the same time ealled in Deme- 
trius to assist theni azainst Cassander,! who was be- 
sieging their city. He accordingly set sail with 330 
galleys, and a great body of foot; and not only drove 
Cassander out of Attica, but pursued him as far as 
Thermopylz, where he defeated him, and made him- 
self master of Heraclea, which surrendered volunta- 
rily. Healso adinitted into his service 6000 Macedo- 
nians, who came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 
that city, though they had already lavished upon him 
all the honours they were able to invent, had re- 
course to new flatteries that outdid the former. ‘They 
lodged him in the back part of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, called the Parthenon; but even this place, which 
had so much sanctity ascribed 10 it by the people, 
and was the mansion of a virgin goddess, he We not 
scruple to profane by the most infamous debauch- 
eries. His courtezans were there treated with niore 
honour than the goddess herself, and were the only 
divinities he adored. He even eaused altars to be 
erected to them by the Athenians, 2 whom he called 
abjeet wretches for their mean compliance, and erea- 
tures born only for slavery; so nich was even this 
prince shocked at such despicable adulation, as Taci- 
tus observed with respect to Tiberius. 3 

Democles, surnamed the Fair, and of a very tender 
age, threw himself, in order to elude the vivlence of 
Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water prepared 
for a bath, and there lost his life, choosing rather to 
die than violate his modesty. ‘The Athenians, to ap- 
pease the resentment of Demetrius, who was ex- 
tremely offended ata deeree they had published with 
relation to him, issued a new one, importing, ‘ That 
it was ordered and adjuded by the people of Athens, 
that whatever Demetrius might think fit to command, 
should be eonsidered as sacred with regard to the 
gods, and just with regard to men.” Is it possible 
to believe, that flattery and servitude could be ear- 
ried to such an exeess of baseness, extravagance, and 
irreligion? 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, entered Pelo- 
onnesus, and took from tolemy, who had rendered 
imself powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyon, 

Corinth, and several others where he had garrisons. 
And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
festival in honour of Juno, be was desirous of cele- 
brating it, by proposing prizes, and presiding in per- 
son aniong the Greeks. In order to solemnize it 
more effectually, he espoused, on that day, Deidamia, 
the daughter of A‘acides, king of the Molossians, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. 

The states of Greece being assembled in the Isth- 
mus, 4 and euriosity having drawn a vast number of 
people from all parts, Demetrius was proelaimed ge- 
neral of all the Site, as Philip anu Alexander had 
been before him; to whom he thought himself abun- 
dantly superior; so much was he intoxicated with 
the suecess of his arms, and the extravagant flattery 
lavished upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus 
for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that eity 


1 Diod. 1 xx. p, 825—628. Plut. in Demetr. p. 899, 

a Athen. I. vi, p. 253. 

3 Memoriz proditur, Tiberium, quoties curia cgrcderetur, 
Grecis verbis in hunc modum elocui solitum: O Aomines ad 
servitutem paratos! Scilicet etiam illum, qui Iibertatem 
publicam nollet, tam project servientium patienti@ tade- 
bat. Vacit. Annal. |. iii. ¢. 65. 

4 Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 
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that he intended, upon his arrival among them, to 
be initiated in the greater and lesser mysteries at the 
same time. This had never been permitted before; 
for it was necessary to observe certain intervals; it 
being lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in 
the month of March,5 and the greater in that of 
October. In order, therefore, to obviate this incon- 
venienee, and satisfy so religious a pi it was or- 
dered, that the then present month of May should 
be deemed the month of March, and afterwards that 
of October; and Demetrius, by this rare Invention, 
was duly initiated, without infringing the customs 
and eeremonials prescribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that 
which most afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, 
was an order issued by Demetrius, for immediatel 
furnishing the sum of 250 talents; and when this 
money had been collected without the least delay or 
abatement, the prince, the moment he saw it amassed 
together, ordered it to be given to Lamia, and the 
other ecourtezans in her company, for washes and 
paint. The Athenians were more offended at the 
indignity than the loss, and resented the application 
of that sum niuch more than their contribution of 
the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been suf- 
ficient, being desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, 
extorted money from several of the riehest Athenians 
by her own private authority. The entertainment 
cost immense sums, and gave birth to a very inge- 
nious pleasantry of a eomic poet, who said, that 
Lamia was a true helepolis. We have already shown 
that the helepolis was a machine invented by Deme- 
trius for aitacking and taking’ towns. 

Cassander finding himself vigor- 
ously pressed by Demetrius, & and 
not being able to obtain a peace 
without submitting entirely to the 
discretion of Autigonus, agreed with Lysimachus to 
send ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to repre- 
sent to them the situation to which they were re- 
duced. The conduct of Antigonus made it evident 
that he had no less in view than to dispossess all the 
other suecessors of Alexander, and usurp the whole 
empire to himself; and that it was time to forma 
striet allianee with each other to humble this exorbi- 
tant power. They were likewise offended, and Lysim- 
aehus in particular, at the contemptible manner in 
which Demetrius permitted people to treat the other 
kings in their conversation at his table, appropria- 
ting the regal title to himself and his father; whereas 
Ptolemy, according to his flatterers, was no more 
than the captain ofa ship, Seleucus a eommmander of 
elephants, and Lysimachus a treasurer. A confeder- 
acy was therefore formed by these four kings, and 
Seleucus hastened into Assyria, to make preparations 
for this new war. 

The first operations of it were commenced at the 
Hellespont; Cassander and Lysimaehus having judg- 
ed it expedient that the former should continue in 
Europe, to defend it against Demetrius, and that the 
latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their two kingdoms, without leaving them too desti- 
tute of forces, should invade the provinces of Anti- 
gonus,in Asia. Lysimachus consequently passed the 
Hellespdnt with a fine army, and, either by treaty 
or force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lyeaonia, and most 
of the territories between the Propontis and the river 
Mveander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had 
lately built in Upper Syria, and where he was emi- 

loyed in celebrating the solemn games he had there 
established. This news, with that of several other 
revolts, transmitted to him at the same time, eaused 
hin) immediately to quit his games. He aceordingly 
dismissed the assembly upon the spot, and made pre- 
parations for advaneing against the enemy. en 
all his troops-were drawn together, he marched with 
the utmost expedition over mount Taurus, and en- 


A. M. 3702. 
Ant. J, C. 302. 


5 There are various opinions with relation to the monthy 
in which these mysteries were cclebraicd. 

6 Diod. l. xx. p. 830—836. Piut. in Demetr. p. 899.  Jus- 
tin, lL. xv.c. 4, 
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tefed Cilicia, where he took out of the public trea- 
sury of Quinda, a city in that province, as niuch 
money as he wanted, and then augmented his troops 
to the number he thought necessary. After which 
he advanced directly towards the enemy, and retook 
several places which had revolted in his march. 
Peaimachus thought proper to be upon the defen- 
sive, till the arrival of the succours which were upon 
their march to join him from Seleucus and Ptolerhy. 
The remaining part of the year, therefore, elapsed 
without any action, and each party retired into win- 
ter-quarters. Pee. 
Seleucus, at the beginning of the 
A. M. 3703. next year, formed his army at Ba- 
Ant. J. C. 301. bylon, and marched into Cappa- 
docia, to act against Antigonus. 
This latter sent immediately for Demetrius, who left 
Greece with great expedition, marched to Ephesus, 
and retook that city, with several others that had de- 
clared for Lysimachus upon his arrival in Asia. 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the 
absence of Antigonus, and recovered all Pheenicia, 
Judea, and Ceele-Syria, except the cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrisons. 
He, indeed, formed the siege of Sidon; but whilst 
his troops were employed in battering the walls, he 
received intelligence that Antigonus had defeated 
Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was advancing to re- 
lieve the place. Upon this false report he made a 
truce for Foe months with the Sidonians, raised the 
siege, and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus 
Siculus, in a period of the greatest importance, and 
on the very point of a battle, by which the fate of 
Alexander’s successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,! commanded by Seleucus 
and Lysimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, arrived in Phrygia almost at the same 
time, but did not long confront each other without 
coming to blows. Antigonus had about 60,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and seventy-five elephants. ‘The ene- 
iny’s forces consisted ot 64,000 foot, 10,500 horse, 
400 elephants, with 120 chariots armed with scythes. 


1 Plut. in Demet. p. 902, 
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The battle was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phry- 
gia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son 
of Seleucus, and behaved with so much bravery, that 
he broke the enemy’s ranks, and put them to tight; 
but a rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory, against 
which generals can never be too much on their 
guard, and which has been fatal to many, prompted 
Denietrius to pursue the fugitives with too much ar- 
dour, and smite any consideration for the rest of 
the army; by which means he lost the victory he 
might easily have secured, had he improved his first 
advantage aright. For when he returned from the 
pursuit, he found it impracticable for him to rejoin 
ls infantry, the enemy’s elephants having fille up 
all the intermediate space. When Seleucus saw the 
infantry of Antigonus separated from their cavalry, 
he did not actually attack them, but only madea feint 
as if he were going to fall upon them, sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on another, in order to in- 
timidate and afford them sufficient time to quit the 
army of Antigonus, and come over to his own; and 
this was at last the expedient on which they resolved. 
The greatest part of the infantry detached them- 
selves from the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to 
Seleucus, and the other were all put to flight. At 
the same Instant a large body of the army of Seleu- 
cus drew off by his order, and made a furious attack 
upon Antigonus, who sustained their efforts for some 
tinie, but being at last overwhelmed with darts, and 
having received many wounds, he fell dead on the 
earth, having defended himself valiantly to his last 
gasp. Demetrius seeing his father dead, rallied all 
the troops he was able to draw together, and retired 
to Ephesus with 5000 foot and 4000 horse; which 
were all that remained of more than 70,000 men, 


} whom his father and himself commanded at the be- 


ginning of the engagement. The great Pyrrhus,2 
young as he then was, was inseparable fron: Deme- 
trius, overthrew all that opposed him, and gave an 
essay, in this first action, of what might be expected 
one day from his valour and bravery. 


3 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 384. 
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SECTION I.—THE FouR VICTORIOUS PRINCES DI- 
VIDE THE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN- 
TO AS MANY KINGDOMS. SELEUCUS BUILDS SEVE- 
RAL CITIES. ATHENS SHUTS HER GATES AGAINST 
DEMETRIUS. HE RECONCILES HIMSELF WITH SE- 
LEUCUS, AND AFTERWARDS WITH PTOLEMY. THE 
DEATH OF CASSANDER. THE FIRST EXPIWITS OF 
PYRRHUS. ATIIENS TAKEN RY DEMETRIUS. HE LO- 
SES ALMOST AT THE SAME TIME ALL HE POSSESSED. 


AFTER the battle of Ipsns, the four confedcrate 
princes divided the dominions of Antigonus among 

1 Plut. in Demetr. p. 902. Appian. in Syr. p. 122, 193, 
Polyb. 1. xv. p. 572. 
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themselves, and added them to those which they 
already possessed. The empire of Alexander was 
thus divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Ccele-Syria, and Palestine: 
Cassander had Macedonia and Greece: Lysimachus, 
Thrace, Bithynia, and some other provinces beyond 
the Hellespont, and the Bosphorus; and Seleucus all 
the rest of Asia, to the other side of the Euphrates, 
and as far as the river Indus. The dominions of 
this last prince are usually called the kingdom of 
Syria, because Seleucns, who afterwards built Anti- 
och in that province, made it the chief seat of his 
residence, in which his successors, who from his 
name were called Seleucid, followed his example. 
This kingdom, however, not only included Syria, but 
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those vast and fertile provinces of Upper Asia, which 
constituted the Persian empire. The reign of twenty 
years, which I have assigned to Seleucus Nicator, 
commences at this period, because he was not ac- 
knowledged as king till after the battle of Ipsus; and 
if we add to these the twelve dnring which he had 
already exercised the regal authority without the 
title, they will make out the reign of thirty-one years 
assigned him by Usher. 

These four kings are the four horns of the he-goat 
in the prophecy of Daniel, which came up in the 

lace of the first horn that was broken. ‘The first 

orn was Alexander king of Grecce, who destroyed 
the empire of the Medes and Persians, designated by 
the ram with two horns; and the other four horns, 
are those four kiags who rose upafier him, and divi- 
ded his empire among them, but they were not of his 
posterity. 

They are likewise shadowed out by the four heads 
of the leopard, which form part of another vision 
shown to ie same prophet.2 

These prophecies of Daniel were exactly accom- 
plished by this last partition of Alexander’s empire; 
other divisions had, indeed, been made before this, 
but they were only of provinces which were con- 
signed to governors, under the brother aad son of 
Alexander, and none but the last was a partition into 
kingdoms. Those prophecies, therefore, are to be 
understood of this alone, for they evidently represent 
these four successors of Alexander, as four kings, 
‘four stood up for it.” But not one of Alexander's 
successors obtained the regal dignity, till about three 
years before this last division of the empire. And 
even then this dignity was precarious, as being as- 
sumed by each of the several parties, merely by his 
own authority, and not acknowledged by any of the 
rest. Whereas, after the battle of Ipsns, the treaty 
made between the four confederates, when they had 
defeaied their adversary, and divested him of his 
dominions, assiened each of them their dominions, 
under the a ypellation of so many kingdoms, and au- 
thorized and acknowledged them as kings and sov- 
ereizns independent of any superior power. These 
four kings are Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus. 

We can never sufficiently admire, in this and the 
other places, wherein the completion of the pro- 
Pcie of Daniel will be pointed out, the strong 

ight with which the prophet penetrates the thick 
pice, of futurity, at a time when there was not the 
east appearance of all he foretells. With how niuch 
certainty and exactuess, even amidst the variety of 
these revolutions, and this chaos of singular events, 
does he determine each particular circumstance, and 
fix the number of the several successors! How ex- 

ressly has he pointed out the nation, which was to 

e the Grecian; described the countries they were 
to possess; measured the duration of their empires, 
and the extent of their power, inferior to that of 
Alexander; in a word, with what lively colonrs has 
he drawn the characters of those princes, and speci- 


1 And as I was considering, behold, an he-goat came 
from the West on the face of the whole earth, and touched 
not the ground; and the goat had a notable horn belwecn 
his eyes. And he came to the ram that had twe horns, 
which I had seen standing hefore the river, and ran unto 
him in the fury of his pawer. Aod Isaw him come close 
unto the ram, and he was moved with eholer against him, 
and smote the ram, and brake his two horns, and there 
was to power in lhe ram to stand before him, but he cast 
him down to the ground, and stamped upon him: and 
there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he was 
strong, the great horn was broken: and from it came up 
four notahle horns, towards the four winds of heaven.— 
Dan, viii. 5—8. God afterwards explains to his prophet 
what he had seen: The ram which thou sawest having two 
horns are the kings of Media and Persia, and the rough 
goat is the king of Grecia, and the great horn that is be- 
tween his eyes, is the first king. Now that being broken, 
whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand up 
out of the nation, but not in his power. Ibid, v. 20—22, 

9 After this, I beheld, and lo, another like a leopard, 
which bad upon the hack of it four wings of a fowl, the 
beast had also four heads; and dominion was given tu it. 
Dan, vii. 6. 
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fied their alliances, treaties, treachery, marriages, 
and success! Can any one possibly ascribe to chance, 
or human foresight, so many circumstantial predic- 
tions, which at the time of their being denonnced, 
were so remote from probability; and not evidently 
discover in them the character, and as it were, the 
seal, of the Divinity, to whom all ages are present in 
one view, and who alone determines at his will the 
fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the world? 
But it is nowstime to resume the thread of our his- 
tory. ! 

Onias,3 the first of that name, and high-priest of 
the Jews, died about this time, and was succeeded 
by his son Simon, who for the sanctity of his life, 
and the equity of his actions, was surnamed the Just. 
He enjoyed the pontificate for the space of nine 
years, f 

Seleucus,4 after the defeat of y 
Antigonus, made himself master A. M. 3704. 
of Up er Syria, where he built Ant. J. C. 300. 
Antioch on the Orontes, and gave 
it that name, either from his father or his son, for 
they were both called Antiochus. This city, where 
the Syrian kings afterwards resided, was, for a long 
time, the capital of the Hast, and still preserved that 
priileeg under the Roman emperors. Antigonus 

ad lately built a city at a small distance from this, 
and called it Antigonia; but Selencus caused it to be 
entirely demolished, and employed the materials in 
the construction of his own city, to which he after- 
wards transplanted the inhabitants of the former. 

Among several other cities built by Selencus in 
this couniry,5 there were three more remarkable than 
the rest: the first was called Seleucia, from his own 
name; the secoad, Apamea, from the name of his 
consort, who was the daughier of Artabazus the Per-’ 
sian; the third was Laodicea, so denominated from 
his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on 
the saine river on which Antioch was built, and Lao- 
dicea was on the same side towards the south. He 
allowed the Jews the same privileges and immuni- 
ties, in each of these new cities, as were enjoyed b 
the Greeks and Macedonians, and especially at Anti- 
och in Syria, where that people settled in such num- 
bers, that they possessed as considerable a part of 
that city as their other countrymen enjoyéd at Alex- 
andria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus, 
after the battle of Ipsus, and from thence embarked 
for Greece, his only resource being the affection of 
the Athenians, with whom he had ‘Teft his fleet, mo- 
ney, and wife, Deidamia. But he was strangely sur- 

iA 7 . 
prised aud offended, when he was met on his way by 
ambassadors from the Athenians, who came to ac- 
quaint him that he conld not be admitted into their 
city, becanse the people had by a decree, prohibited 
the reception of any of the kings; they also informed 
him, that his consort Deidamia had been conducted 
to Megara, with all the honours and attendance due 
to her rank. Demetrius was then sensible of the 
yalue of honours and homage extorted by fear, and 
which did not proceed from the heart. The posture 
of his affairs not permitting him to punish the perfidy 
of that people, he contented himse f with intimatin 
his complaints to them ina moderate manner, an 
demanded his galleys, among which was that prodi- 

ions galley of sixteen benches of oars. As soon as 

e had received them, he saited towards the Cherso- 
nesus; and having committed some devastations in 
the territories of Lysimachus, he enriched his army 
with the spoils, and by that expedient prevented the 
desertion of his troops, who now began to recover 
their vigour, and rendered themselves formidable. 

Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in order to strengthen 
himself in his dominions, entered into a particular 
treaty with Ptolemy, and strengthened the alliance 
between them, by espousing one of his daughters, 
named Arisnoe; he had before this procured another, 
named Lysandra, to be married to his sou Agatho- 
cles. 


3 Joseph. Antiq. |. xil. ¢. 2. 
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This alliance hetween Lysima- 
chus and Ptolemy gave umbrage 
to Seleucas, who thereupon enter- 
ed into a treaty with Demetrius,! 
and espoused Stratonice, the daughter of that prince, 
by Phila the sister of Cassander. The beauty of 
Stratonice had induced Seleucus to demand her in 
marriage; and as the affairs of Demetrius were at 
that time ina very bad condition, so honourable an 
alliance with so powerful a prince was exceedingly 
agreeable to him. In consequence of which he im- 
mediately conducted his daughter with all his fleet 
into Syria from Greece, where he was still in posses- 
sion of some places. During his passage he made a 
descent on Cilicia, which then belonged to Plistar- 
chus the brother of Cassander, to whom it had been 
assigned by the four kings, who divided the domin- 
jons of Alexander the Great after the death of Anti- 
gonus. Plistarchus went to complain of this proceed- 
ing to Seleucus, and to reproach him for contract- 
ing an alliance with the common enemy, without the 
consent of the other kings, which he considered as 
an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius receiving in- 
telligence of this journey, advanced directly to the 
ee the treasures of the province, 
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city of Quinda, w 
amounting to 1200 talents,2 were deposited. These 
he carried off with al] expedition to his fleet, and 
then set sail for Syria, where he found Seleucus, and 
gave him the princess Stratonice in marriage. De- 
metrius, after some days passed in rejoicings for the 
nuptials, and in entertainments given on each side, 
returned to Cilicia, and made himself master of the 
whole province. He then sent his wife Phila to Cas- 
sander, in order to excuse this proceeding. ‘These 
kings imitated the princes of the East, with whom it 
is customary to have several wives at the same time. 

During these transactions, Deidamia, another of 
his wives, who had taken a journey to meet hin in 
Greece, and had passed some time with him in that 
country, was seized with an indisposition that ended 

her days, Demetrius having re- 
A. M. 3706. conciled himself with Ptolemy, by 
Ant. J. C. 298. the mediation of Seleucus, espous- 
ed Ptolemais, the daughter of Pto- 
lemy, by which means his affairs began to assunie a 
better aspect: for he had all the island of Cyprus, 
and the two rich and powerful cities of Tyre and 
Sidon in Pheenicia, besides his new conquests in Cili- 
cia, and some other cities in Asia. 

It was very imprudent in Selencus to permit so 
dangerons an enemy to establish himself at so small 
a distance from him, and to usurp from one of his 
allies a province so near his own dominions as Cilicia. 
All this shows that these princes had no established 
rules and principles of conduct, and were even igno- 
rant of the true interests of their ambition. For as 
to sincerity, equity, and gratitude, they had long 
since renounced them all, and only reigned for the 
unhappiness of their people, as the author of the first 
book of Maccabees has observed. 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at last, 
and in order to prevent his having a neighbour of 
such abilities on each side of his dominions, he re- 
quired Demetrius to surrender Cilicia to him fora 
very considerable sum of money; but that prince not 
being disposed to comply with such a proposal, Se- 
leucus insisted upon his returning him the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, that were dependencies on Syria, 
of witEh he was king. Demetrius, enraged at this 
demand, replied very abruptly, that though he should 
lose sewe rie tien battles as fatal to him as that of 
| suid he could never resolve to purchase the friend- 
ship of Selencus at so high a price. At the same 
time he sailed to those two cities, reinforced their 
garrisons, and furnished them with all things neces- 
sary for a vigorous defence; by which means the in- 
tention of Seleucns to take them from him was ren- 
dered ineffectual at that time. This proceeding of 
Seleucns, though sufficiently conforinable to the rules 
of political interest, had such an odious aspect, with 
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reference to the maxims of honour, that it shocked 
all mankind, and was universally condemned: for, as 
his dominions were of such a vast extent as to include 
all the countries between India and the Mediterra- 
nean, how insatiable was that rigour and avidity 
which would not permit him to leave his father-in- 
law the peaceable enjoyment of the shattered re- 
mains of his fortune! 

Cassander died about this time, 
of a dropsy, after having governed 
Macedonia for the space of nine- 
teen years, from the death of his 
father Antipater, and six or seven from the Jast par- 
tition. He left three sons by Thessalonica, one of 
the sisters of Alexander the Great. Philip, who sue- 
ceeded him, dying soon after, left his crown to be 
contested by his two brothers. 

Pyrrhus,4 the famous king of Epirus, had esponsed 
Antigone, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 
young prince was the son of Macides. whom the 
Molossians, in a rebellion, had expelled from the 
throne; and it was with great difficulty that Pyrrhus 
himself, then an infant at the breast, was preserved 
from the fury of the rebels, who pursued him with 
intent to destroy him. After various adventures, he 
was conducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illy- 
ria, where he was taken into the protection of that 
prince. Cassander, the mortal enemy of /Eacides, 
solicited the king to deliver the young prince into 
his hands, and offered bim 200 talents on that occa- 
sion: Glancias, however, was struck with horror at 
such a proposal; and when the infant had attained 
the twelfth year of his age, he conducted him in 
person to Epirus with a powerful army, and reinsta- 
ted him in his dominions; by which ineans the Mo- 
lossians were compelled to submit to force. Justin 
tells us, that their hatred being softened into com- 
passion, they themselves recalled him, and assigned 
him guardians to govern the kingdom till he should 
be of age himself; but there seems to be no great 
probability in his account. 

When he had attained his seventeenth year, he 
began to think himself sufficiently established on the 
throne: and set out from his capital city for Illyria, 
in order to be present at the nuptials of one of the 
sons of Glaucias, with whom he had been brought 
up. The Molossians, taking advantage of his ab- 
sence, revolted a second time, drove all his friends 
out of the kingdom, seized all his treasures, and con- 
ferred the crown on Neoptolemus, his great uncle, 
Pyrrhus being thus divested of his donnnions, and 
finding himself destitute of all snccours, retired to 
his brother-in-law, Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
who had esponsed his sister Deidamia. 

This young prince distinguished himself among 
the bravest in the battle that was fought on the plains 
of Ipsus, and would not forsake Demetrius even after 
he was defeated. He also preserved for him those 
Grecian cities which that priaoce had confided to him; 
and when a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Selen- 
cus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as a hostage for his 
brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, 
he gave sufficient proofs of his strength, address, and 
extraordinary patience, in hunting, martial exercises, 
and all other labours. Observing, that of all the 
wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the greatest ascen- 
dant over him, and that she surpassed the others in 
wit and prudence, as well as beauty, he attached 
himself to her in particular; for as he was already 
an able politician, he neglected no opportunity of 
making his conrt to those on whom his fortune de- 
pended, and of ingratiating himself with such per- 
sons as were capahle of being useful to him. His 
noble and engaging demeanour procured him such a 
share in Ptolemy’s esteem, that he gave him Anti- 
gone, the daughter of Berenice his favourite consort, 
in preference to several young princes who demand- 
ed her in marriage. ‘This lady was the daughter of 
Berenice, by Philip her first husband, who was a 
Macedonian nobleman, litle known with respect to 
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any other particular. When Pyrrhus had espoused 
Antigone, the queen had so much influence over her 
consort, as to induce lim to grant his son-in-law a fleet, 
with a supply of money, which enabled him to re- 
nossess himself of his dominions. Here began the 
ortune of an exiled prince, who was afterwards es- 
teemed the greatest general of his age; and it must 
be acknowledged, that every instance of his early 
conduct denoted extraordinary merit, and raised 
great expectations of his future glory. : 
Athens, as we have already ob- 
A. M. 3708. served, had revolted from Deme- 
Ant. J. C. 296. trius, and shut her gates against 
him. But when that prince thought 
he had sufficiently provided for the security of his 
territories in Asia, he marched against that rebellions 
and ungrateful city, with a resolution to punish her 
as she deserved. ‘The first year was employed in the 
reduction of the Messenians, and the conquest of 
sonie other cities who had quitted his party; and he 
returned the next scason to Athens, which le closely 
blocked up, and reduced to the last extremity, by 
cutting off all communication of 
rovisions. A flect of 150 sail, sent 
by king Ptolemy to succour the 
Athenians, and which appeared on 
the coasts of #gina, afforded them but a transient 
joy; for when thts naval force saw a strong fleet ar- 
rive from Peloponnesus to the assistance of Deme- 
iwius, besides a great number of other vessels from 
Cyprus, and that the whole amounted to 300, they 
weizhed anchor, and fled. 

Although the Athenians had issued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any person even to 
mention a peace with Demietrius, the extreme neces- 
sity to which they were reduced by want of pe 
visions, obliged them to open their gates to him. 
When he entered the city, he commanded the inha- 
bitants to assemble in the theatre, which he sur- 
rounded with armed troops, and posted his guards 
on each side of the stage where the dramatic piece~ 
were performed; and then descending from the up- 
per part of the theatre, in the manner usual with the 
actors, he showed himself to that multitude, who 
seemed rather dead that alive, and waited for the 
eyent in inexpressible terror, expecting it would 
prove the sentence for their destruction. But he 
dissipated their apprehensions by the first expres- 
sions he uttered; for he did not ratse his voice hike a 
man aflected with the emotions of rage, nor deliver 
himself in any passionate or insulting language; but 
softened the tone of his voice, and only addressed 
himself to them in gentle complaints and amicable 
expostulations. He pardoned t eir offence, and re- 
stored them to his favour; presenting them, at the 
same time, with 100,000 measures of corn, and rein- 
stating such magistrates as were most agreeable to 
them. The joy of this people may be easily con- 
ceived from the terrors with which they were before 
affected; and how glorious must such a prince be, 
who could always support so brilliant, so adinirable 
a characier! 

When he had regulated the state of affairs in Athcns, 
he determined to reduce the Lacedeemonian  Ar- 
chidamus, their king, advanced as far as Mantinca to 
meet him: but Demetrius defeated him ina great bat- 
tle, and obliged Lim to have recourse to flight; after 
which he advanced into Laconia, and fought another 
battle in the very sight of Sparta. He was again 
victorious; 500 of his enemies were made prisoners, 
and 200 killed upon the spot, so that he was already 
considered as master of the city, which had never 
been taken before. 

But at this important moment he received two pie- 
ces of intelligence, which compelled him to direct his 
attention to a quite different quarter. The first was, 
that Lysimachus had lately divested him of all his 
territories in Asia; and the other, that Ptolemy had 
made a descent on Cyprus, and conquered all the 
island, except Salamis, where the mother of Deme- 
trius, with his wife and children, had retired; and 
that the king of Egypt carried on the siege of that 
ee 
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city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to fly to 
their assistance, but was soon informed that the place 
had surrendered. Ptolemy had the generosity to 
give the mother, wife, and children, of his enemy, 
their liberty without any ransom; and to dismiss them 
with all their attendants and effects. He even made 
them magnificent presents at their departure, which 
he accompanied with all imaginable marks of honour. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of 
Tyre and Sidon; and Seleucus dispossessed him of 
Cilicia on another side. Thus, in a very short time, 
he saw himself divested of all his dominions, without 
any resource or hopes for the future. 


SECTION II.—bDISPUTE BETWEEN THE TWO SONS 
OF CASSANDER FOR THE CROWN OF MACEDONIA. 
DEMETRIUS, BEING INVITED TO THE ASSISTANCE 
OF ALEXANDER, FINDS MEANS TO DESTROY HIM, 


AND iS PROCLAIMED KING BY THE MACEDONIANS, * 


HE MAKES GREAT PREPARATIONS FOR THE CON- 
QUEST OF ASIA. A POWERFUL CONFEDERACY IS 
FORMED AGAINST HIM. PYRRHUS AND LYSIMA- 
CUUS DEPRIVE HIM OF MACEDONIA, AND DIVIDE 
IT BETWEEN THEMSELVES. PYRRHUS IS SOON 
OBLIGED TO QUIT THOSE TERRITORIES. SAD END 
OF DEMETRIUS, WHO DIES LN PRISON. 


No prince was ever obnoxious to greater vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, nor ever experienced more sudden 
changes, than Demetrius. He exposed himself to 
these events by lis imprudence, amusing himself with 
inconsiderable conquests, while he abandoned his 
provinces to the firstinvader, [lis greatest successes 
were immediately followed by his being dispossessed 
of all his dominions, and almost reduced to despair, 
when suddenly an unexpected resource offered itself 
from a quarter from whence he had not the least 
room to expect it. 

In the quarrel between the two 
sons of Cassander for the crown,? 
Thessalonica, their niother, favour- 
ed Alexander, who was the yonng- 
est; which so enraged Antipater, the eldest son, that 
he killed her with his own hands, though she con- 
jured him by the breasts which had nourished him, 
to spare her life. Alexander, in order to avenge 
this unnatural barbarity, solicited the assistance of 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the former of whom was in 
Epirus, and the latter in Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus ar- 
rived the first, and made himself master of several 
cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a 
eet for the aid he had given Alexander; 
and he returned to his own dominions, after he had 
reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius came up at 
the same instant, upon which Alexander advanced 
to meet him; and testified, at the interview hetween 
them, all imaginable gratitude and friendship; but 
represented to him, at the same time, that the state 
of his aflairs was changed, and that he no longer had 
any need of his assistance. Demetrius was displeased 
with this compliment, whilst Alexander, who dread- 
ed the greatness of his power, was apprehensive of 
subjecting himself to a master, should he admit him 
into his dominions. They, however, conversed to- 
gether with an external air of friendship, and enter- 
tained each other with reciprocal feasts; till at last, 
Demetrius, upon some intelligence, either true or 
fictitious, that Alexander intended to destroy him, 
prevented the execution ofthat design, and killed him. 
This nurder armed the Macedonians against him at 
first; but when he had acquainted them with all the 
particulars that influenced his conduct, the aversion 
they entertained for Antipater, the infamous murder- 
er of his own mother, induccd them to declare for 
Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed him king 
of Macedonia. Demetrius possessed this crown for 
the space of seven years, and Antipater fled into 
Thrace, where he did not long survive the loss of his 
kingdoni. 

One cf the branches of the royal family of Philip, 
king of Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the 
death of Thessalonica and her two sons; as the other 
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branch from Alexander the Great had been before 
by the death of the youug Alexander and Hercules, 
his two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their 
unjust wars had spread desolation through so many 
rovinees, and destroyed such a number of royal 
Tinilies. experienced, by a just decree of Providence, 
the same calamities in their own families, as they 
had occasioned to others. Piilip and Alexander, 
with their wives, and all their descendants, perished 
by violent deaths. be 
Much about this time Seleucus 
A. M. 3711. built the city of Seleucia,’ on the 
Ant. J. C, 293. banks of the Tigris, at the distance 
of forty miles from Babylon. It 
became very populons in a short tine, and Pliny 
tells us it was inhabited by 600,600 persons. The 
dykes of the Euphrates being broken down, spread 
such au innndation over the country, and the branch 
of that river, which passed through Babylon, was 
sunk so low by this evacuation, as to be rendered 
unnavigable, by which means that city became so 
incommodious, that as soon as Seleucia was built, all 
its inhabitants withdrew thither. This circumstance 
prepared the way for the accomplishment of that 
celebrated prophecy of Isaiah, who, ata time when 
this city was in the most flourishing condition, had 
foretold, that it should one day become entircly de- 
sert and uninhabited.2 I have observed elsewhere 
by what manner and degrees this prediction was fully 
accomplished. 


A. M. 3712. 
Antec. 1202: 


Simon, surnamed the Just, the 
high-priest of the Jesvs, died at the 
close of the ninth year of his ponti- 
ficate,? and left a young son, named 
Onias. As he was of too tender an age to take upon 
nimself the exercise of that dignity, it was consigned 
to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who discharged the 
functions of it for the space of fifteen ycars. 


I here pass over some events of 


A. M. 3716. small importance,‘ and proceed to 
Ant. J. C. 288. Denietrius, who, believing his pow- 
er snificiently established in Greece 
and Macedonia, began to make great preparations 
for regaining the empire of his father in Asia. With 
this view he raised an army of above 160,000 men, 
and fitted outa Heet of 500 sail. So great an arma- 
ment had never been seen since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. Demetrius animated the workmen 
by his presence and instructions, visited them in per- 
son, directed them how to act, and even assisied 
them In theirlabours. The number ofhis galleys, and 
their extraordinary dimensions, created a universal 
astonishment; for no ships of sixteen, or even fifteen 
benches of oars, had ever been seen till then; and it 
wag not till many years after this period that Pto- 
lemy Philopator built one of forty benches,' but then 
it was only for pomp and ostentation, whereas those 
which Demetrius built were extremely useful in bat- 
tle, and more admirable for their lightness and agi- 
lity than their size and magnificence. 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleu- 
A. M. 3717. cus, receiving intelligence of these 
Ant. J. C. 287. formidable preparations of Deme- 
trius,immediately caught the alarm, 
and in order to frustrate their effect, renewed their 
alliance, in which they likewise engaged Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus; in consequence of which, when Ly- 
simachus began to invade Macedonia on one side, 
Pyrrhus did the same on the other. Demetrius, who 
was then making preparations in Greece for his in- 
tended expedition into Asia, advanced with all speed 
to defend his own dominions; but before he was 
able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Berea, one 
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of the most considerable cities in Macedonia, where 
he found the wives, children, and effects, of a great 
number of soldicrs belongiug to Demetrius. This 
news Caused so great a tumult in the army of that 
prince, that a considerable 
solutely refused to follow him, and declared with an 
air ot mutiny and sedition, that they would retnrn to 


part of his troaps ab- 


defend their fainilies and effects. In a word, things 
were carried to such an extremity, that Demetrius, 


perceiving he no longer had any influence over them, 


tied to Greece in the disguise of a common soldier, 
and his troaps went over to Pyrrhus, whom they pro- 


claimed king of Macedonia. 


The different characters of these two princes great- 
ly contributed to this sudden revolution. Deime- 
trins, who considered vain pomp and superb magni- 
ficence as true grandeur, rendered himselt contemp- 
tible to the Macedonians, in the very circumstance 
by which he thought to obtain their esteem. He 
ambitiously encircled his head with a double diadem, 
like a theatrical monarch, and wore purple robes, 
enriched with a profusion of gold. ‘The ornaments 
of his feet were altogether extraordinary; and he 
had long employed artists to make him a mantle, on 
which the system of the world, with all the stars visi- 
blein the firniament, were to be embroidered in gold. 
The change of his fortune prevented the finishing of 
this work, and no future king would presume to 
wear it, 

But that which rendered him still more odious, 
was his being so diflicult of access. He was either 
so imperious and disdainful, as not to allow those 
who had any affairs to transact with him the hbert 
of specch; or else he treated them with so bad 
rudeness, as obliged them to quit his presence with 
disgust. One day, when he came out of his palace, 
and walked through the streets with a mien of more 
affability than it was usual for him to assume, some 
persons were encouraged to present a few petitions 
to him. He received them with a gracious air, and 
placed them in one of the folds of his robe; but as 
he was passing over a bridge on the river Axins,§ he 
threw al] those petitions into the stream. A prince 
must certainly know very little of mankind, not to 
be sensible that such a contemptuous behaviour is 
sufficient to disgust his subjects. On this occasion, 
an action of the great Philip was recollected, which 
has been related among tlie events of his reign. 
That prince had several tinies refused audience to a 
poor woman, under pretence that he wanted leisure 
to hear her. ‘“ Be no longer king then,” replied she 
with some emotion; and Philip, from thenceforth, 
made it a maxnn with himself to grant his subjects 
long and frequent audiences. For, as Plutarch ob- 
serves on that occasion, THE MOST INDISPENSABLE 
DUTY OF A KING, 1S TO EXERT HIMSELF IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE.7 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
sensible by their own experience, that he was natu- 
rally aflable, and that he was always mild and acces- 
sible; they were convinced of his promptiude to re- 
compense the services rendered him, and that he 
was slow to anger and severity. Some young officers, 
over their liquor, had vented several offensive plea- 
santries against him. The particulars of their con- 
versation were related 1o Pyrrhus himself, who or- 
dered them to be brought into his presence, and then 
asked them, if they had expressed themselves in the 
manner he had heard. ‘“ Yes, my lord,” replied one 
of the company, ‘and we should have added a great 
deal more, if we had had more wine.” Pyrrhus 
could not forbear laughing at this facetious and 
sprightly turn, and dismissed them from his presence 
without farther notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to 
Demetrius, even in military merit. He had beaten 
them on several occasions, but their adniration of 
his bravery was greater than their resentment for 
their defeat. Jt wasacommon expression with them, 


6 A river of Upper Macedonia. Es 
1 Ovdiv yap oltws TH harsrcl metagnoy, Ss Td THE Sixns 
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that other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but 
their purple robes, the number of their guards, the 
affectation of inclining their heads like his, and their 
imperious manner of speaking; but that Pyrrhus was 
the only one who represented that monarch jn his 
great and laudable qnalities, Pyrrhus himself was 
not altogether free from vanity, with respect to the 
resemblance of his own features to those of Alex- 
ander;! but a good matron of Larissa, in whose 
house he once lodged, had undeceived him in that 
particular, by an answer, perhaps, not at all agrecable 
to him. The Macedonians, however, thought they 
discovered in him the aspect of that prince; with all 
the fire of his eyes, eT the vivacity, promptitude, 
and impetuosity, with which he charged his enemies, 
and bore down all who presumed to oppose him: but 
with respect to the inilitary art, and ability in draw- 
ing up an army in battle, and knowing how to take 
advantage of circumstances, they thought none com- 
parable to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that 
the Macedonians, who entertained prepossessions so 
favourable to the one and so disadvantageous to the 
other, should easily quit the party of Demetrius to 
espouse that of Pyrrhus: and one may see by this in- 
stance, and a thousand others, of what importance it 
is for princes to attach their people to their interests 
by the gentle ties of affection and gratitude; by treat- 
ing them with mildness and aflability ; and by enter- 
taining a real Jove for them, which is the only means 
of acquiring their love, which constitutes their most 
solid glory, their most essential obligation, and at the 
same time their greatest security. 

As Lysimachus happened to arrive immediately af- 
ter Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia,? 
he pretended that he had contributed as much as 
that prince to the flight of Demetrius, and that he 
consequently onght to have a share in that kingdom. 
Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely 
certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily 
acquiesced in the pretensions of Lysimachus, and the 
citiesand provinces were accordingly shared between 
them: but this agreement was so far from uniting 
them with each other, that it was rather the constant 
source of animosities and divisions: for, as Plutarch 
observes, when neither seas nor mountains, nor un- 
inhabitable deserts, could suffice as barriers to the 
avarice and ambition of these princes; and when 
their desires were not to be bounded by those limits 
which separate Europe froin Asia, how could they 
possibly continue ina state of tranquillity, and re- 
train from the injustice of invading domains which 
Jay so near and so commodious to them? This was 
not to be expected; and a perpetual war between 
them became inevitable, from the malignant seeds of 
envy and usurpation that had taken rootin their 
minds. The names of peace and war were considered 
by them as two species of coin, to which they them- 
selves had givencurrency, nierely for their own lute- 
rest, and without the least regard to justice.—Still, 
continues the same author, they act more landably, 
when they engage in an open war, ihan when they use 
the sacred names of justice, friendship, and peace, for 
what, in reality, is no more than a truce, or transient 
suspension of their unjust views. 

The whole history of Alexander's successors justi- 
fies these reflections of Plutarch. Never were more 
treaties and alliances made, and never were they vio- 
Jated with less disguise and more impunity. Yould 
to God that those complaints were never applicable 
to any princes or times but those we are treating of 
at present! 


: A set of flatterers had really persuaded Pyrrhus, that 
he resembied Alexander in the features of his face. With 
this helicf he sent for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, 
Alexandcr, Cassander, aud some other princes, and then 
desired a woman of Larissa, with whom he then lodged, 
to tell him which of those princes he most resembled. She 
refused to answer him for a considerable time, till at last 
he pressed her very carnestly ta satisfy his curiosity; upon 
which she replied, that she thought him very like Batra- 
chian, whe was a noted cvuk in that city. Lucian, advers. 
éndoct. p. 552, 553, 

2 Piut. in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390, 
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Pyrrhus finding the Macedonians more tractable 
and submissive, when he Jed them to war, than when 
he permitied them to enjoy a state of repose; and 
being himself not much addicted to tranquillity, nor 
capable of satisfaction in the calm of a long peace, 
was daily forming new enterprises, without much re- 
gard to sparing either his subjects or allies. Lysim- 
achus took adyantage of the army’s disaffection to 
Pyrrhus, and inflamed them still more by his emis- 
saries, who artfully insinuated that they had acted 
most shamefully in choosing a stranger for their mas- 
ter, whon: interest, and not affection, had attached 
to Macedonia. These reproaches drew in the great- 
est part of the soldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, who 
feared the consequences of this alienation, retired 
with the Epirots and the troops of his allies, and lest 
Macedonia in the same manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconstancy of this 
people, and their disaffection to his person; but, as 
Plutarch again observes, kings have no reason to 
blame other persons for sometimes changing their 
party according to their interest, as in acting so they 
ouly imitate their own example, and practise the 
lessons of infidelity and treason, which they have 
learned from the whole of their own conduct, which 
upon all oceasions demonstrates an utter disregard 
for justice, veracity, and sincerity, in the observance 
of engagements. ; 

As to Demetrius,3 when he found himself deserted 
by his troops, he had retired to the city of Cassan- 
dria 4 where his consort Phila resided: this lady was 
so afflicted at-the calamitous state in which she be- 
held her husband, and was so terrified at the mis- 
fortunes to which she herself was exposed by the 
deelension of his affairs, that she had recourse toa 
draught of poison, by which she ended a life that 
was become more insupportable to her than death 
itsell. 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of 
his shattered fortune, returned to Greece, where seye- 
ral cities still continued devoted to him; and when 
he had disposed his affairs in the best order he was 
able, he left the government of those places to his 
son Antigonus; and assembling all the iroops he 
could raise in that country, which amounted to be- 
tween ten and eleven thousand men, he embarked 
for Asia, with a resolution to make a desperate at- 
tempt to retrieve his good fortune. Eurydice, the 
sister of his late wife Phila, received him at Miletus, 
where she lived with the princess Ptolemais, her 
daughter by Ptolemy, whose marriage with Deme- 
trius had been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleu- 
cus. Eurydice accordingly presented the princess 
to him, and this alliance gave birth to Demetrius, 
who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. 

Demeirius,5 immediately after the celebration of 
nis nuptials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took 
several places from Lysimachus, and considerably 
augmented his forces; and at length made himself 
master of Sardis; but, as soon as Agathocles, the son 
of Lysimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
abandoned all his conquests, and marched into the 
East. His design in taking this route was to surprise 
Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, who followed 
him close, cut off his provisions and forage so effec- 
tually, that a sickness spread through his army, and 
weakened it extremely; and when he at last made 
an attempt to march over mount Taurus, with the 
small remains of his troops, he found all the passes 
guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to fall 
back to Tarsus in Cilicia. 

From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom 
that city belonged, the melancholy situation of his 
affairs, and entreated him, in a very moving manner, 
to afford him the necessary subsistence for himself 
and the remainder of his troops. Seleucus was touch- 
ed with compassion at first, and despatched orders 
to his lieutenants, to furnish him with all he should 
want. But when remonstrances were afterwards 
made to him upon the valour and abilities of Deme- 


3 Plut. in. Demetr. p, 910, 911. 
4 A city on the frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macoe- 
donia, 5 Plut. in Demetr. p. 912—915, 
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trius, his genius for resource and stratagem, and his 
intrepidity in the execution of his designs, whenever 
the least opportunity for acting presented itself; he 
thought it impossible to reinstate a prince of that 
character, withoil exposing himself to danger. For 
which reason, instead of continuing to support him, 
he resolyed upon his destruction, and immediatel 
placed himself at the head of a numerous army, wit 
an intention to attack him. Demetrius, who had re- 
ceived intelligence of these measures, posted his 
troops in those parts of mount Taurus where he ima- 
gined it would be very difficult to force them, and 
sent to Seleucus a second time, to implore his per- 
mission to pass into the East. in order to establish 
himself in some country belonging to the barbarians, 
where he might end his days in tranquillity: but if 
he should not be inclined to grant him that favour, 
he entreated him to allow him to take up his winter- 
quarters in his dominions; and begged that prince 
not to expose him, by driving him from thence, to 
famme, and the rigours of the season, as that would 
be delivering him up defenceless to the discretion of 
his enemies. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced against the design which 
Demetrius had formed against the East, that this pro- 
posal only tended to increase his distrust; and he 
consented to nothing more than his taking up his 
eect in Cataonia, a province adjacent to Cappa- 

ocia, during the two severest months of the winter; 
after which he was immediately to evacuate that 
country. Seleucus, during this negotiation, had pla- 
ced strong guards at all the passes from Cilicia into 
Syria, which obliged Demetrius to have recourse to 
arms, in order to disengage himself. He according- 
ly made such a vigorous attack on the vor who 
guarded the passes in the mountains, that he dislodged 
them from thence, and opened himself a passage in 
Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, re- 
viving from this success, he took all possible mea- 
sures for making a last effort for the re-cstablish- 
ment of his aflairs; but he had the misfortune to be 
suddenly seized with a severe distemper, which dis- 

concerted all his measures. During 

A. M. 3718. the forty days that he contre 

Ant. J. C. 286. sick, most of his soldiers deserted ; 
and when he at last recovered his 
health, so as to be capable of action, he found him- 
‘self reduced to the desperate necessity of attempt- 
ing to surprise Seleucus in his camp by night, with 
the handful of men who still continued in his ser- 
vice. A deserter gave Scleucus intelligence of this 
design time enough to prevent its effect; and the 
desertion of Demetrius’s troops increased upon this 
disappointment. He then endeavoured, as his last 
resource, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet; 
but he found the passes so well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himself in the woods; from whence 
he was soon dislodged by hunger, and compelled to 
surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused him to 
be conducted under a strong guard to the Cher- 
sonesus of Syria near Laodicia, where he was detain- 
eda prisoner. He, however, was allowed the liberty 
of a park for hunting, and all the conveniences of 
life in abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his fa- 
ther’s perity, he was affected with the utmost sor- 
row; and wrote to all the kings, and even to Seleu- 
cus himself, to obtain his release, offering, at the 
same time, his own person as a hostage for him, and 
consenting to part with all his remaining dominions, 
as the priceof his liberty. Several cities, and a great 
number of princes, joined their solicitations in fa- 
your of the captive prince; but Lysimachus offered a 
large sum of noney to Seleucus, provided he would 
cause his prisoner to be put to death. Seleucus was 
struck with horror at so barbarous and inhuinan a 
ee and in order to grant a favour solicited 

rom so many different quarters, he seemed only to 

wait the arrival of his son Antigonus, and Stratonice, 
that Demetrius might owe the obligation of his lib- 
erty to them. 

_In, the meantime that unhappy prince supported 

his misfortunes with patience and magnanimity; and 
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became at last so habituated to them, that they no 
longer seemed to affect him. He exercised himself 
in racing, walking, and hunting; and might have 
been infinitely more happy, had he made a true esti- 
mate of his condition, than whilst hurried over lands 
and seas by the frenzy of ambition. For what other 
fruit do these rented heroes, who are called con- 
querors, derive from all their labours and wars, and 
from all the dangers to which they expose themselves, 
than that of tormenting themselves, while they ren- 
der others miserable; and constantly turning their 
backs ow tranquillity and happiness, which, if they 
may be believed, are the sole ends of all their mo- 
tions? But Demetrius was gradually seized with 
melancholy; and no longer amused himself with his 
former exercises: he grew corpulent, and entirely 
abandoned himself to drinking and gaming at dice, 
to which he devoted whole days, undoubtedly endea- 
vouring by these methods to banish the melancholy 
thoughts of his condition. When he had continued 
in his captivity for the space of three years, he was 
seized with a severe distemper, occasioned by his in- 
activity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and died at the age of fifty-four years. His son An- 
tigonus, to whom the urn which enclosed his ashes 
was transmitted, celebrated his funeral with great 
magnificence. We shall see, in the sequel of the 
present history, that this Antigonus, who was surna- 
med Gonatas, continued peaceable possessor of the 
kingdom of Macedonia; and the race of this prince 
enjoyed the crown for several generations, in a direct 
line from father to son, till the reign of Perseus, who 
was the last of that family, and was divested of Ma- 
cedonia by the Romans. 


SECTION II].—PToLeMy SOTER RESIGNS HIS KING- 
DOM TO HIS SON PTULEMY PHILADELPHUS. THE 
TOWER OF PHAROS BUILT. THE IMAGE OF SERA- 
PIS CONVEYED TO ALEXANDRIA. THE CELEBRATED 
LIBRARY FOUNDED IN THAT CITY, WITH AN ACA- 
DEMY OF LEARNED MEN. DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS 
PRESIDES OVER BOTH. DEATH OF PTOLEMY SOUTER. 


PTrOLEMY SoTerR,! the son of La- 

gus, after a reign of twenty years A. M. 3719. 
in Egypt, with the title of king, Ant. J. C. 285. 
and of near thirty-nine from the 
death of Alexander, was desirous of transmitting the 
throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus,? one of his sons by 
Berenice. He had likewise several children by his 
other wives, and among them Ptolemy, surnamed 
Ceraunus, or The Thunderer ; who being the son of 
Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, and the eldest 
of the male issue, considered the crown as his right, 
after the death of his father. But Berenice, who 
came into Egypt, merely to accompany Eurydice, at 
the time of her espousals with Ptolemy, had so 
charmed that prince with her beauty, that he mar- 
ried her; and so great was her ascendant over him, 
that she caused him to prefer her son to all his issue 
by the other qucens. In order, therefore, to prevent 
all disputes and wars that might ensue after his death, 
which he was sensible could not be very remote, as 
he was then fourscore years of age; he resolved to 
have him crowned in his own lifetime, intending, at 
the same time, to resign all his dominions to him; 
declaring, that to create a king was more glorions 
than to be so one's self. ‘The coronation of Phila- 
delphus was celebrated with the most splendid festi- 
val that had ever been seen; but I reserve the des- 
cription of it to the end of this section. 

tolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired 
to Lysimachus, whose son Agathocles had espoused 
Lysandra, the sister of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother; and, after the death of Agathocles, he remo- 
ved to the court of Seleucus, who received him with 
a generosity entirely uncommon, for which he after- 
wards repaid him with the blackest ingratitude, as 
will appear in the sequel of this history. 


a Justin. 1. xvi. 

2 The word signifies a lover of his brethren ; but Ptolemy 
received this surname, agreeably to a figure of speech culled 
antipkrasis, because he charged two of his brothers with 
forming designs against his hfe, and then caused them to be 
destroyed. Pausan. 1. i. p. 12. 

Es 
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Tn the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
hus,t which was also the fist year of the 124th 
lympiad, the famous watch-tower in the isle of Pha- 

yos was completed. It was usually called the tower 
of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the seven 
, wonders of the world. It was a large square struc- 
ture built of white marble, on the top of which a fire 
was constantly kept burning, in order to guide ships 
in theircourse. It cost 800 talents, which, estimated 
by the Athenian money, are equal to 200,0091., but 
amount to almost double that sum if computed by 
the coin of Alexandria. The architect of the edifice 
was Sostratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the 
whole honour of it to himself, had recourse to the 
artifice I have mentioned before.2 Pharos was origi- 
nally a real island, at the-distance of seven furlongs 
from the continent; but was afterwards joined to it 
by a causeway like that of Tyre. 
Much about this time the image 
A. M. 3720. of the god Serapis was brought 
Ant. J. C. 284. from Pontus to Alexandria.3 Pto- 
Jemy had been induced by a dream 
to demand it, by an embassy, of the king of Sinope, 
a city of Pontus, where it was kept. lt was, how- 
ever, refused him for the space of two years, till at 
last the inhabitants of Sinope suffered such extremi- 
ties from a famine, that they consented to re-ign this 
god to Ptolemy for a supply of corn, which he trans- 
mitted to them; and the statue was then conveyed to 
Alexandria, and placed in one of the suburbs, called 
Rhacotis, where 3t was adored by the name of Sera- 
pis; and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was 
afterwards erected for it in that place. This struc- 
ture, according to Ammianus Marcellinus,‘ surpassed, 
in beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the 
world, except the Capitol at Rome. This temple 
had also a library, which became famons in all suc- 
ceeding ages, for the number and yalne of the books 
it contained. 

Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve him- 
self in polite literature,5 as was evident by his con- 
piling the life of Alexander, which was greatly es- 
teemed by the ancients, but is now entirely lost. In 
order to encourage the cultivation of the sciences, 
which he much admired, he founded an academy at 
Alexandria, called the Museum, where a society of 
Icarned men devoted themselves to philosophic stu- 
dies, and the improvement of all ie sciences, al- 
miost in the same manner as those of London and 
Paris. For this purpose, he began by giving them 
a library, which was prodigiously increased by his 
successors. 

His son Philadelphus Jeft 100,000 volumes in it at 
the time of his death,fand the succeeding princes of 
that race enlarged it still more, till at last it consisted 
of 700,000 volumes. 

This library was formed by the following method.7 
All the Greek and other books that were brought 
into Egypt were seized, and sent to the Museum, 
where they were transcribed by persons employed 
for ihat purpose. The copies were then delivered 
to the proprietors, and the originals were deposited 
in the library. Ptolemy Enuergetes, for instance, bor- 
rowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and /Es- 
chylus, of the Athenians, and only returned them 
the copies, which he caused to be transcribed in as 
beautiful a manner as possible; and he likewise pre- 
sented them with fifteen talents (equal to 15,000 
crowns) for the originals which he kept. 

As the Musceum was at first in that quarter of the 
city which was called Brnchion, and near the royal 
palace, the library was founded in the same place, 
and it soon drew vast nunibers thither; but when it 
was so much augmented, as to contain 400,000 vol- 
umes, they began to'deposit the additional books in 


1 Phin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 791. Suid. in 
O%e0s, 

2 See vol. i, in the history of Egypt: 

3 Tacit. hist. 1. iv. c. 83 & S84. Plut. de Isid. et Osir. p. 
36]. Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. 

« Amm, Marcell. 1. xxii. c. 16, 

8 Arrian. in praf. Plut. in Alex. p. 691. Quint. Curt. 1. 
ix.c.8. Strab. 1. xvii, p. 793. Plut. in Moral. p. 1095, 

6 Euseb. in Chron, 7 Galen. 
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the Serapion. This last library was a supplement to 
the former, lor which reason it received the appella- 
tion of its Daughter, and in process of time had in it 
300,000 volumes. 

Tn Cresar’s war with the inhabtiants of Alexandria,$ 
a fire, occasioned by those hostilities, consumed ihe 
library of Bruchion, with its 400,000 volumes. Sen- 
eca scems to me to be out of humour,? when, speak- 
ing of the conflagration, he bestows his censures, 
both on the library itself, and the eulogium made on 
it by Livy, who styles it an illustrious monument of 
the opulence of the Egyptian kings, and of their jn- 
dicions attention to the improvement of the sciences. 
Seneca, instead of allowing it to be such, would have 
it considered only asa work resulting from the pride 
and vanity of those monarchs, who had amazsed such 
a number of books, not for their own use, but merely 
for pomp and ostentation. This rellection, however, 
seems to discover very little sagacity; for is it not 
evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings 
are capable of founding these magnificent libraries, 
which became a necessary treasure to the learned, 
and do infinite honour to those states in which they 
are established 2 

The library of Serapion did not sustain any dam- 
age, and it was undoubtedly ihere, that Cleopatra 
deposited those 200,000 volumes from that of Perga- 
mus, which were presented to her by Antony. This 
addition, with othe enlargements that were made 
from time to time, rendered the new library of Alex- 
andria more numerous and considerable than the 
first: and though it was ransacked more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened 
in the Roman empire, it always retrieved its losses, 
and recorered its number of volumes. In this con- 
dition it subsisted for many ages, displaying its trea- 
sures to the learned and curious, till the seventh cen- 
tury, when it suffered the same fate with its parent, 
and was burnt by the Saracens when they took that 
city in the year of our Lord 642. The manner by 
which this misfortune happened is too singular to be 
passed over in silence. 

John,!° surnained the Grammarian, a famous fol- 
lower of Aristotle, happened to be at Alexandria 
when the city was taken; and as he was niuch es- 
teemed by Amrou Ebn-al As, the general of the 
Saracen troops, he entreated that commander to be- 
stow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amrou re- 
plied, that it was not in his power to grant sucha - 
request; but that he would write to the Khalif, or 
emperor of the Saracens, for bis orders on that head, 
eee which he could not presume to dispose of 
the library. He accordingly wrote to Omar, the 
then Khalif, whose answer was, that if those books 
contained the same doctrine with the Koran, the 
could not be of any use, because the Koran was sut- 
ficient in itself, and comprehended all necessary 
truths; but if they contained any particulars contrary 
to that book, they ought to be destroyed. In canse- 
quence of this answer, they were all condenmed to 
the flames, without any farther examination; and, for 
that purpose, were distributed among the public 
baths: where, for the space of six months, they were 
used for fuel instead of wood. We may from hence 
form a just idea of the prodigious number of books 
contained in that library; and thus was this mestima- 
ble treasure of learning destroyed. 

The Muszeum of Bruchion was not burnt with the 
library which was attached to it. Strabo 1 acquaints 
us, in this description of it, that it was a very large 
structure near the palace, and fronting the port; and 
that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the 


3 Plut. in-Cesar, p. 732. in Anton. p. 943. Amm. Mar- 
cell. I. xxii. c. 16, Dion. Cass. |. xlii. p, 202. 

© Quadringenta millia librorum Alexandris! arserunt, 
pulcherrimum regiz opulentie monumentum. Altus landa- 
verit, sicut Livius, qui eleganlia regum cur@que egreginm 
id opus ait fuisse. Non fuit elegantia Hlud, aut cura, sed 
studiosa Juxuria: imd ne studiosa quidem, quoniam non in 
stadium, sed in spectaculum comparaverant.—Parctur ita- 
que librorum quantum sit, nihil in apparatum. Senec, de 
tranquil. anim. &. ix. 

10 Abul-Paragius, in hist, Dynast. 1X. 

41 Strab, 1. xvii. p. 793. 
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philosophers walked. He adds, that the members 
of this society were governed by a president, whose 
station was so honourable and important, that in the 
time of the Piolemies, he was always chosen by the 
king himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor; 
and that they had a hall where the whole society ate 
at the expense of the public, by whom they were 
supported in a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu- 
secu for the advantage she long enjoyed of being 
the ercatest school in all that part of the world, and 
of having trained up a vast number of men who ex- 
celled in literature. It is from ihence, in particular, 
that the Church has received some of its niost ilus- 
trions doctors: as Clemens Alexandrinus, Anmionius, 
Origen, Anatolius, Athanasins, and many others; for 
all these studied in that seminary. : 

Demetrins Phalereus was probably the first presi- 
dent of this seat of learning; it is certain jiabedy that 
he had the superintendency of the library. Plutarch! 
informs us, that it was he who proposed to Ptolemy 
the establishment of a library of such authors as 
treated of civil polity and government, assuring him, 
that these mould always supply him with such coun- 
sels as none of his friends would presume to offer 
him. [n fact, this is almost the only expedient for 
introducing truth to princes, and showing them, un- 
der borrowed names, their duties as well as their 
defects. When the king had relished this excellent 
advice, and measures were taken to procure ali such 
books as were requisite in his first view, it way easily 
be imagined that Demetrius carried the aflair to a 
much greater length, and prevailed upon the king to 
collect all sorts of other books for the library we 
have mentioned. Who could better assist that 
prince in the accomplishment of so noble and mag- 
nificent a plan than Demetrins Phalereus, who was 
himself a learned man of the first rank, as well as a 
very able politician? 

We have formerly seen what inducements brought 
Demetrius to the court of this prince.2 He was re- 
ceived with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heap- 
ed a profusion of honours upon him, and made him 
his confidant. He consulted him, in preference to 
all his other counsellors, in the most important af- 
fairs, and particularly those which 
related to the succession to the 
crown. This prince, two years 
before his death, had formed a re- 
solution to abdicate his crown in favour of one of 
his children. Deinetrius endeavoured to dissuade 
him from that design, by representing to him, that 
he must no longer expect to enjoy any authority, if 
he divested himself of his dignity in such a manner, 
and that it would be dangerous to create himself a 
master. But when he found him absolutely deter- 
mined on this abdication, he advised him to regulate 
his choice by the order prescribed by nature, which 
was generally followed by all nations: in consequence 
of which it would be incumbent on him to prefer his 
eldest son by Eurydiee, his first wife. But the in- 
flnence of Berenice prevailed over this equitable and 
prudent advice, which, ina shori time, proved fatal 
to its author. 


A. M. 3719. 
Ant. J. C. 285. 


Towards the close of this year 

A. M. 3721. died Piolemy Soter, king of Egypt, 
Ant. J. C. 283. in the eighty-fourth year of he 
. age, and two years after his resig- 
nation of the empire to his son. He was the most 
able and worthy man of all his race, and left behind 
him such examples of prudence, justice, and clem- 
ency, as very few of his successors were industrions 
to imitate. During the space of near forty years, in 
which he governed -Egypt after the deans of Alex- 
ander, he raised it to such a height of grandeur and 
power, as rendered it superior to the othcr king- 
doms. He retained upon the throne the same fond- 
ness for simplicity of manners, and the same aver- 
sion for ostentatious pomp, as he discovered when 
he first ascended it—HHe was accessible to his snb- 
jects even toa degree of familiarity. He frequently 


t Plut. in Apophith. p. 189, 
2 Plut. in Demetr. p. 892, Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Phal. 
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ate with them at their own honses; and, when he gaye 
any entertainment himself, he thought it no disgrace 
to borrow plate fron the rich, because he had but 
very little of his own, and no more than was neces- 
sary for his common use. And when some persons 
represented to him that the regal dignity scemed to 
require an air of greater opulence,’ his answer was, 
“hat the true grandeur of a king consisted in en- 
riching others, not in being rich himself. ” 


SECTION IV.—THE MAGNIFICENT SOLEMNITY AT 
THE INAUGURATION DF PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS, 
KING OF EGYPT. 


PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS, after his father had ab- 
dicated the crown in his favonr, entertaincd the peo- 
ple, when he ascended the throne, with the most 
splendid festival mentioned in ancient bistory. Athe- 
nus has left us a long description of it, transcribed 
from Cailixenes, the Rhodian, who compiled a his- 
tory of Alexandria, and Mont!aucon relates it in his 
Antiquities, I shall insert the particulars of it in 
this place, because they are well calculated to give 
us an idea of the riches and opulence of Egypt. I 
may add too, that as ancient authors speak very often 
of sacred oup, processions, aud solemn festivals, in 
honour Grate gods, J thought it incumbent on me 
to give some idea of them tor once, by describing 
one of the most celebrated solemnities that was ever 
known. Plutarch, who is perpetually mentioning 
triumphs among the Romans, has the approbation ot 
nis readers for his particular description of that of 
Paulus Aimiiius, which was one of the most magni- 
ficent. But if the account I shall now give should 
appear unseasonable, or too prolix, it may be passed 
over, without interrupting the series of this history ; 
for I declare beforehand, that the relation will be 
soniething tedious. 

his pompous solemnity continned a whole day,4 
and was conducted through the whole extent of the 
city of Alexandzia. It was divided into several parts, 
and formed a variety of separate processions. Be- 
side those of the king's father and mother, the gods 
had, each of them, a distinct cavalcade, the decora- 
tions of which were descriptive of their history. 

Athenzeus has related only the particulars of that 
of Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 
the magnificence of the rest. 

The procession began with a troop of Sileni, some 
habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red: their 
employment was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next to the Sileni came a band of Satyys, com- 

posed of twenty, in iwo ranks, each carrying a gilded 
lamp. 
"hese were succeeded by Victories, with golden 
wings, carrying vases, in which perfumes were burn- 
ing, nine feet in height, partly gilt, and partly adorn- 
ed with the leaves of ivy. Their habits were em- 
broidered with the figures of animals, and every part 
of them glittered with gold. 

Afler these came a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, inter- 
mixed with ornaments of gold. It was also beauti- 
fied with a golden crown, composed of vine leaves, 
and adorned on all sides with certain white fillets. 

A hundred and twenty youths advanced nest, 
clothed in purple vests; each of them bearing a gol- 
den vase of incense, inyrrh, and saffron. ; 

They were followed by forty Satyrs, wearing 
crowns of gold which represented the leaves of ivy; 
and in the right hand of each was another crown of 
the same metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their 
habits were diversified with a variety of colours. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileni, arrayed 
in purple mantles, and white drawers; one of them 
wore a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduccusin 
his hand; the other had a trumpet. Betwcen these 
two was aman, six feet in height, masked and habi- 
ted like a tragedian. Fle also carried a golden cor- 
nucopia, and was distinguished by the appellation 
of The Year. 

This person preceded a very beautiful women, as 


tall as himself, dressed in a magnificent inanner, and 
1 Ota CNS Se 


2 Plut. in Apoph. p. 121, 4 Athen. 1. v. p. 197—203, 
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glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand, 
a crown composed of the leaves of the peach-tree, 
and in the other a branch of palm. She was called 
Penteteris.! 

The next in the procession were the Genii of the 
four seasons, wearing characteristic ornaments, and 
supporting two golden vases of odours, adorned with 
ivy poe In the midst of them was a square altar 
of gold. 

A band of Satyrs then appeared, wearing golden 
crowns, fashioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore vessels filled with wine, 
others carried drinking cups. 

Immediately after these came Philiscus, the poet 
and priest of Bacchus, attended by comedians, musi- 
cians, dancers, and other persons of that class. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the 
victors at the athletic combats and exercises. One 
of these tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in 
height, was intended for the youths; the other, which 
was eighteen feet high, was designed for the men. 

A car of an extraordinary size followed these. It 
had four wheels,? was twenty-one feet in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and was drawn by 180 men. In 
this car was a figure representing Bacchus, fifteen 
feet in height, in the attitude of performing libations 
with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in a robe 
of brocaded purple, which flowed down to his feet. 
Over this was a transparent vest of a saffron colour, 
and above that a large purple mantle embroidered 
with gold. Before him was a great vessel of gold, 
formed in the Lacedamonian fashion, and contain- 
ing fifleen measures, called metretes.8 This was ac- 
companied with a golden tripod, on which were pla- 
ced a golden vase of odours, with two cups of the 
same metal, full of cinnamon and saffron. Bacchus 
was seated under the shade of ivy and vine leaves, 
intermixed with the foliage of fruit trees; and from 
these hung several crowns, fillets, and thyrsi, with 
timbrels, ribands, and a variety of satiric, comic, and 
tragic masks. In the same car were the priests and 
priestesses of that deity, with the other ministers, 
and interpreters of mysteries, dancers of all classes, 
and women bearing vans.4 , 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who 
marched with their hair tlishevelled, and wore crowns 
composed, some of serpents, others of branches of 
the yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some of these wo- 
men carried knives in their hands, others grasped 
serpents, 

After these advanced another car, twelve feet in 
breadth, and drawn by sixty men. In this was the 
statue of Nyssa, or Nysa,® sitting, twelve feet high, 
and clothed with a yellow vest embroidered with 
gold, over which was another Laconic habit. The 
statue rose by the aid of some machines, without be- 
ing touched by any person, and after it had poured 
nulk out ofa golden cup, it resumed its former seat. 
Its left hand held a thyrsus adorned with ribands: 
and it wore a golden crown, on which were represent- 
ed leaves of ivy, with clusters of grapes, composed 
of varions gems. It was covered with a deep shade, 
formed by blended foliage, and a gilded lamp hung 
at each corner of the car. 

After this came another car, thirty-six feet in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth, drawn by 300 men. On 
this was placed a wine-press, also thirty-six feet long, 
and twenty-two and a half broad; this was full of the 
produce of the vintage, Six Satyrs trod the grapes, 
to the sound of the ilute,and sung such airs as corres- 
ponded with the action in which they were employ- 
ed. Silenus was the chief of the band, and streams 


i 


t 


£ This word signifies the space of five years, because, at 
the expiration of every fourth year, the feast of Bacchus 
was celebrated at the beginning of the next, which was the 
fifth. 

3 All the cars of which mention will be made in the se- 
quel of this relation, had also four wheels. 

3 This word is frequently used in the present description ; 
it is the name of a Greek measure, which corresponds must 
with the Roman amphora, but was somewhat larger. It 
contained nine gallons, 

4 Mystica vannus Jacchi. Virg. 

5 She is thought to have been the nurse of Bacchus, 
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of wine flowed from the chariot, thronghout the 
whole procession. 

Another car of the same magnitude was drawn by 
600 men. This carried a vat of a prodigious size, 
made of leopards’ skins sewed together. The vessel 
contained 3000 measures, and shed a constant effusion 
of wiue during the procession. 

This car was followed by 120 crowned Satyrs and 
Sileni, carrying pots, flagons, and large cups, all of 

old, 

This troop was immediately succeeded by a silver 
vat, containing 600 metretes, placed ona car drawn 
by the same number of men. The vessel was adorn- 
ed with chased work, and the rim, together with the 
two handles and the base, were embellished with the 
figures of animals. The middle part of it was encom- 
passed with a golden crown adorned with jewels. _ 

Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen feet in 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of 
their circumference was adorned with studs, and the 
bottom with several animals, three of which were a 
foot and a half high, and many more of a lesser size. 

These were followed by ten great vats, and sixteen 
other vessels, the largest of which contained thirty 
metretes, and the least five: there were likewise ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vases with two handles, dis- 
posed on five salvers; two silver wine-presses, on 
which were placed twenty-four goblets; a table of 
massy silver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more 
of six feet; four tripods, one of which was of massy 
silver, and had a circumference of twenty-four feet; 
the other three that were smaller, were adorned with 
precious stones in the middle. 

Then came eighty Delphic tripods, all of silver, 
something less than the preceding. They were like- 
wise accompanied with twenty-six ewers, sixteen 
flagons, and 160 other vessels, the largest of which 
contained six metretes, and the smallest two. All 
these vessels were of silver. 

After these cane the golden vessels; four of which, 
called Laconic, were crowned with vine leaves: there 
were likewise two Corinthian vases, whose rims and 
middle circumference were embellished with the 
figures of aninials; these contained eight metretes: 
a wine-press, on which ten goblets were placed: two 
other vases, each of which contained five metretes: 
and two more that held a couple of measures: twenty- 
two vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest 
of which contained thirty metretes, and the least one: 
four golden tripods of an extraordinary size: a kind 
of golden basket, intended as a repository for vessels 
of the same metal; this was enriched with jewels, 
and was fifteen feet in length; it was likewise divi- 
ded into six partitions, one above another, adorned 
with various figures of animals, above three feet in 
height: two goblets, and two glass bowls with golden 
ornaments: two salvers of gold, four cubits in diame- 
ter, and three others of less dimensions: ten ewers3 
an altar four feet anda half high; and twenty-five 
dishes. 

After this rich equipage, marched 1600 youths, ha- 
bited in white vests,and crowned, some of them with 
ivy, others with branches of the pine. Two hundred 
and fifty of this band carried golden vases, and 400 
of them vases of silver. Three hundred more car- 
ried silver vessels, made to keep liquors cool. 

After this appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking vessels, twenty of which were of gold, fifty 
of silver, and 300 diversified with various colours, 

There were likewise several tables, six feet im 
length, and supporting a variety of remarkable ob- 
jects. On one was represented the bed of Semele, 
on which were disposed several vests, some of golden 
brocade, others adorned with precious stones. 

We must not omit a car thirty-three feet in length, 
and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by 500 men. In 
this was the representation of a deep cavern, shroud- 
ed with ivy and vine leaves; from which several 
pigeons, ring-doves, and turtles, issued out and flew 
about. Little bands were fastened to their feet, that 
they might be caught by the people around them. 
Two fountains, likewise, one of milk and the other 
of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphs 
who stood round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury 
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was also seen, with a golden caduceus in his hand, 
‘and clothed in a splendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was ex- 
hibited in another car, where the god was represent- 
ed by a statue, eighteen feet in height, and mounted 
upon an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and 
wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy 
and vine leaves. A long thyrsus of gold was in his 
hand, and his sandals were of the same meta]. On 
the neck of the elephant was seated a Satyr above 
seven feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, 
formed in imitation of pine branches, and blowing a 
kind of trumpet made of a goat’s horn. The trap- 
pings of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was 
adorned with a crown of that metal shaped like the 
foliage of ivy. 

This car was followed by 500 young virgins, adorn- 
ed with purple vests and golden zones. A hundred 
and twenty of them, who commanded the rest, wore 
crowns of gold that seemed to be composed of the 
branches of pine. 

Next to these came 120 Satyrs, armed at all points, 
some in silver, and others in copper, arms. 

To these succeeded five troops of Sileni, and Satyrs 
with crowns on their heads, mounted on asses, some 
of whom were eotirely harnessed with gold, the rest 
with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 
twenty-four of which were drawn by elephants; sixty 
by he-goats; iwelve by lions; six by oryges, a species 
of goats; fifteen by buffaloes; four by wild asses; 
eight by ostriches; and seven by stags. In these 
chariots were little youths habited like charioteers, 
and wearing hats with broad brims. They were ac- 
companied “by others of a less stature, armed with 
little bucklers, and with long thyrsi, and clothed in 
mantles embroidered with gold. The boys who per- 
formed the office of charioteers, were crowned with 
branches of pine, and the lesser youths with ivy. 

On each side of these were three cars drawn by 
camels, and followed hy others drawn by mules. In 
these cars were several tents, resembling those of 
the barbarians, with Indian women, and those of 
other nations, habited like slaves. Some of these 
camels carried 300 pounds’ weight of incense; others 
200 of satfron, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous 
spices. 

Ata little distance from these marched a band of 
fEthiopians, armed with pikes. One body of these 
carried 600 elephants’ teeth; another, 2000 branches 
of ebony; a third, sixty cups of gold and silver, with 
a large quantity of gold dust. 

After these came two hunters carrying gilded 
darts, and marching at the head of 2400 dogs of the 
Indian, Hyrcanian, and Molossian breed, besides a 
variety of other species. 

They were succeeded by 150 men supporting trees, 
to which were fastened several species of birds and 
deer. Cages were also carried, in which were par- 
rots, peacocks, turkey-hens, pheasants, and a great 
number of #thiopian birds. After these appeared 
130 sheep of that country; 300 of the Arabian breed ; 
twenty of the island of Euboea; twenty-six white 
Jadian oxen, eight of the #thiopian species; also a 
large white bear; fourteen leopards; sixteen pan- 
thers; four lynxes; three small bears; a camelopard,} 
aad an Mthiopian rhinoceros. 

‘ Bacchus advanced next, seated in a car, and wear- 
ing a golden crown embellished with ivy leaves. He 
was represented as taking sanctuary at the altar of 
Rhea, from the persecution of Juno. Priapus was 
placed near him, with a crown of gold formed like 
the leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was crowned 
with a golden diadem; and those of Alexander and 
Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, representing ivy 
leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that 
of Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown of gold 
made in imitation of olive branches. Another sta- 
tue, representing the city of Corinth, was also near 
Ptoleniy, with a golden diadem on its head. Ata 
little distance from cach of these was a great vase 


4 This animal, whether real or fahulous, is mentioned by 
Horace: Diversum confusa genus panthera camelo, 
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filled with golden cups, with a large bowl of the 
game metal, which contained five metretes. 

This car was tollowed by several women richl 
arrayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, an 
other Greek cities in Asia; with the islands which 
had formerly been conquered by the Persians. All 
this train wore crowns of gold. 

In another car was a golden thyrsus, 135 feet in 
length, and a silver lance ninety feet long. 

In this part of the procession were a variety of 
wild beasts and horses, and twenty-four lions of a 
prodigious size; and also a great number of cars, in 
which were not only the statues of kings, but those 
of several deities. 

«After these came a chorus of 600 men, amour 
whom were 300 who played on gilded harps, and 
wore golden crowns. At a small distance from this 
band marched 2000 bulls, all of the same colour, and 
adorned with golden frontlets, in the middle of 
which rose a crown of the same metal. They were 
also adorned with a collar, and an cegis 2 hung on 
the breast of each. All these trappings were of 

old. 
‘. The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of 
other deities, advanced next, and after all the rest, 
that of Alexander, whose statue of n:assy gold was 
placed in a car drawn by elephants; on one side of 
this statue stood Victory, and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was graced with several thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a horn of the same metal. 
A third supported a crown; and a fourth a horn of 
solid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
which weighed 10,000 pieces of gold.8 

In this procession were likewise 300 golden vases, 
in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty gilded 
altars, encompassed with golden crowns. Four 
torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were fastened 
to one of these altars. There were likewise twelve 
gilded hearts, one of which was cighteen feet in cir- 
cumference, and sixty in height; and another was 
only twenty-two feet and a half high. Nine Delphic 
tripods of gold appeared next, six feet in height; and 
there were six others, nine feet high. The largest 
of all was forty-five feet high; on which were placed 
several animals in gold, seven feet and a half high, 
and its upper part was encompassed with a golden 
crown, formed of a foliage of vine leaves. 

After these were seen several] gilded palms, twelve 
feet in length, together with a caduceus, gilt also, 
sixty-six feet long; a gilded thunderbolt, in length 
sixty feet; a gilded temple, ee feet in circumte- 
rence; a double horn, twelve feet long; a vast number 
of gilded animals, several of which were eighteen 
feet in height. To these were added several deer of 
a stupendous size, and a set of eagles thirty feet high, 

Three thousand two hundred erowns of gold were 
likewise carried in this procession; together with a 
consecrated crown, of 120 feet, most probably, in cir- 
cumference; it was likewise adorned with a profusion 
of gems, and surrounded the entrance into the tem- 
ple of Berenice. There was also another golden 
gis. Several large crowns of gold were also sup- 
ported by young virgins richly habited. One of 
these crowns was three feet in height, and twenty- 
four in cireumference. 

In this procession were also carried a golden cui- 
ras, eighteen feet in height; and another of silver, 
twenty-seven feet high, on which latter was the rep- 
resentation of two thunderbolts of gold, eighteen 
feet in length: an oaken crown embellished with jew- 
els; twenty golden bucklers; sixty-four complete suits 
of golden armour; two boots of the same metal, four 
feet and a half in length; twelve golden basins; a 
ereat number of flagons; ten large vases of perfumes 
for the baths; twelve ewers; fifty dishes, and a large 
number of tables; all these were of gold. There 


pobebdide St EE en ee 
2 A kind of huckler which covered the breast, on the 
middle of which was embossed the Gorgon’s head 
2 The Attic Stater, usually called geveots, was equal to 
ten livres of French mauey ; the value therefore of this sin- 
gle crown amounted to 100,000 French livres, which are 
about 50002. sterling, 
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were likewise five tables covered with golden goblets; 
and a horn of solid gold, forty-five feet in length. 
All those golden vessels and other ornaments were 
i a separate procession from that of Bacchus, which 
has been already described. 

There were likewise 400 chariots laden with ves- 
sels, and other works of silver; twenty others filled 
with golden vessels, and 800 more appropriated to 
the carriage of aromatic spices. 

The troops that enarded this procession were com- 
posed of 57,600 foot, and 23,200 horse, all dressed 
and armed in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which con- 
tinued for some days after this pompous solemnity, 
Ptolemy Soter presented the victors with twenty 
crowns of gold, and iy received twenty-three from 
his consort Berenice. It appeared, by the registers 
of the palace, that these last crowns were valued at 
2230 talents, and fifty mina, about 334,400/. sterling: 
from whence some judgment may be formed of the 
mumense sums to which all the gold and silver em- 
meyed in this splendid ceremonial amounted. 

uch was the pageant (shall I call it religious, or 
rather theatrical and comic?) exhibited by eiGlemy 
Philadelphus at his coronation. If Fabricius, the 
famous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, so 
remarkable for his contempt of gold and silver, had 
been a spectator of it, J am persuaded that he would 
not have been able to endure the sight of the proces- 
sion till it closed, and have no doubt that he would 
have thought and spoken like the emperor Vespasian, 
upon an occasion which had some reseinblance to 
this. Heand hisson Titus made a triumphant entry 
into Rome, after the capture of Jerusalem; but find- 
ing himself fatigued with the excessive length of that 
pompous procession, he could not conceal his dis- 
oe and declared that he was justly punished, 

that tedious ceremony, for his weakness in desi- 
ring a triumph at his advanced age.! 

In this festival given by Ptolemy Philadelphns, no 
part of it seems to have been conducted with any 
elegance, or to have had the least air of taste and 
genius. An amazing profusion of gold and silver 
was lavished, which inakes me recollect a passage in 
Sallust, the beauty and force of which I have the 
mortification not to be able to render in our lanenage. 
Catiline wishes to represent the immoderate luxury 
of the Romans his contemporaries, who lavished im- 
niense sums in the pareltes of pictures, statues, 
wrought plate, and superb buildings. “They draw 
out (says he) and torment their gold and silver by all 
imaginable methods.” (I must entreat the reader’s 
excuse for this literal translation,) “and yet this ex- 
cess of prodigality is incapable of exhausting and 
overcoming their riches,”— Omnibus modis pecuniam 
trahunt, vexant;2 tamen summa lubidine divitias 
suas vincere nequeunt. In such profusion as this 
did the whole merit of Philadelphus consist on this 
occasion, 

In fact, what is there truly great or admirable in 
this vain ostentation of riches, and this waste of such 
immense treasure in a bottomless abyss, after they 
had cost ihe people so much fatigue and labour, and 
perhaps had been amassed by a long series of violent 
exactions? The spoils of whole provinces and cities 
were sacrificed to the curiosity of a single day, and 
displayed to public view only to raise the frivolous 
admiration of a stupid populace, without conducing 
to the least real advantage or utility. Nothing ever 
argued a more profound ignorance of the true use of 


- 


t AdeO nihil ornamentorum extrinsecus eupidé appetivit, 
ut triumphi die fatigatus tarditate et tedio pompe, nun re- 
ticuerit merit6 se plecti, qui triumphum—tam inepté senex 
concupisset, Sweton. in Vespas. ec. xii. 

9 These metaphorical terms trahunt, verant, rincere ne- 
queunt, may possibly be derived trom the combats of the 
Athlete, wherein, aftcr one of them has thrown his adver- 
sary, and imagines himself vietoriuns, he drags him along 
the arena, in sight of the spectators, twists, shakes, and 
torments him, without being able to extort a cunfession from 
him of bis defeat. In this contest, therefore, wherein the 
Roman nuthor represents luxury and riches as engaged, all 
the profusion of the former is incapable of exhausting and 
overcuming her wealth. 
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riches and solid glory, and of whatever else has any 
just pretentions to the esteem of mankind, 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred 
procession, and a solemnity of religion converted 
into a public school of intemperance and licentious- 
ness, calculated only to excite the most shameful 
passions in the spectators, and induce an utter de- 
pravity of manners; by presenting to their view all 
the instruments of excess and debauch, with the 
most powerful allurements to indulge them, and that 
ander the pretext of paying adoration to the gods! 
What divinities mnst those be, that would suffer, and 
even exact, so scandalous a pomp in their worship. 


SECTION V.—THE FIRST TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. THE DEATH 
CF DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. SELEUCUS RESIGNS 
HIS QUEEN AND PART OF HIS EMPIRE TO HIS SON 
ANTIOCHUS. THE WAR BETWEEN SELEUCUS AND 
LYSIMACHUS; THE LATTER OF WHOM JS SLAIN IN 
A BATTLE, SELEUCUS IS ASSASSINATED BY PTO- 
LEMY CERAUNUS, ON WHOM HE HAD CONFERRED 
A MULTITUDE OF OBLIGATIONS. THE TWO SONS 
OF ARSINOE ARE MURDERED BY THEIR UNCLE CE- 
RAUNUS, WHO ALSO BANISHES THAT PRINCESS. 
CERAUNUS IS SOON PUNISIKED FOR THOSE CRIMES 
BY THE IRRUPTION OF THE GAULS, BY WHOM HE 
IS SLAIN IN A BATTLE. THE ATTEMPT OF THAT 
PEOPLE AGAINST THE TEMPLE OF DELPHI. ANTI- 
GONUS ESTABLISHES HIMSELF IN MACEDONIA. 


PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS,? after 
the death of his father, became sole 
master of all his dominions, which 
were composed of Egypt, and many *, 
provinces dependent on it, that 1s to say, Pheenicia, 
Cele-Syria, Arabia, Libya, #thiopia, the island of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the 
isles called the Cyclades.. 

Daring the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphns 
had concealed his resentment against Demetrius Pha- 
lerens, for the advice he had given his father, when 
he was deliberating on the choice of a successor. 
But as soon as he saw himself sole master, he caused 
that philosopher to be seized, and sent with a strong 
canna to a remote fortress, where he ordered him to 
be confined, till he should determine in what manner 
to treat him. ‘he bite of an aspic put a period to 
the life of that great man, who merited a better fate.4 

The testimonies jn his favour, which are adduced 
by Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
many others, leave no room to doubt of the probity 
and wisdom of his government; we therefore shall 
consider only what has been observed with respect 
to his eloquence. 

The characteristics of his writings, as Cicero ob- 
serves in several places,5 were sweetness, elegance, 
beanty, grace, and ornament, so that it was easy to 
distinguish in them the disciple of Theophrastus. 
He excelled in that species ot eloqnence, which is 
called the temperate and florid. His style, in other 
respects gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled 
with bold and shining metaphors, that enlivened the 
subject of his discourse, though otherwise not en- 
riched in any great degree with noble sentiments, 
and those beauties that constitute the great and the 
sublime. He was rather to be considered as a wrest- 
ler, formed in the shade and tranquillity, for public 
games and spectacles, than as a soldier inured to 
arms by exercise, and quitting his tent to attack an 


A. M. 3721. 
Ant. J.s@: 298. 


a Theocrit. Idyll. xvii. 

4 Divg. Laert. in Demetr, Cic. in orat, pro Rabir. Post. 
n. 23. 

5 Demetrius Phalereus in hoc numero baberi potest: dis- 
putator subtilis, orator parum vehemens, duleis tamen, ut 
Theophrasti diseipulum pussis agnoscere. Offic. 1. i. n. 3, 

Demetriug Phalereus, eruditissiinus ille quidem, sed non 
tam armis institutus, quam palestraé. lhaque delectabat 
magis Athenienses, quam inflammabat. Prucesserat enim 
in solem et pulveremt, non ut é militari tabernaculo, sed ut 
€ Theophrasti, doctissimi hominis, umbraculis—Suavis vi- 
deri maluit, quam gravis; sed suavitale, ea qua perfunderet 
animos, nou qua perfringeret,: et tantim ut memoriam con- 
cinnitatis sue, non (quemadmodum de Pericle scripsit Eu- 
polis) cum delectatione aculens etiam relinqueret in animis 
corum 4 quibus esset auditus. De clar. arat, n. 37 & 38. 
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enemy. His discourse had, indeed, the faculty of 
affecting his hearers with something soft and tender, 
but it wanted energy ¢o inspire that force and ardour 
that inflame the ind, and only left in it at most an 
agreeable reniembrance of some transient sweetness 
and graces, not unlike that which we retain after 
heaving the niost harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has 
its merits, when confined within just bounds; but as 
it is very difficult and unusual to preserve this due 
moderation, and to suppress the sallies of a fertile 
and lively imagination, not always guided by the 
judement; this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, 
to degenerate, and to become, even from its very 
beauties, a pernicious delicacy, which at length viti- 
ates and deprayes the taste. This was the eflect, ac- 
cording to Cicero and Quintilian, who were good 
judges in this point, of the florid and studied graces 
peculiar to the style of Demetrius. Athens, till his 
tine,! had been accustomed to a noble and majestic 
eloquence, whose characteristic was a natural beauty 
without paint and glitter. Demetrius was the first 
that impaired this manly and solid eloquence, to 
which ke substituted a soft and languishing species, 
if I may use the expression, that abated the vigour 
of the mind, and at length rendered false taste pre- 
doniinant. 

After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander’s 
capiains still survived, Lysimachus and Seleucus, 
who till then, had always been united by interest and 
friendship, and were engaged to each other by trea- 
ties and confederations: as they were now advancin 
to the period of their days (for each of them tial 
exceeded fourscore years of oo one would have 
thought they should have been desirous of ending 
their lives in the union which had so long subsisted 
between them: instead of which, they thought only 
of making war against, and destroying each other. 
Their quarre] arose on the following occasion. 

Lysimachus, after the marriage of his son Agatho- 
cles with Lysandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
espoused another himself, whose name was Arsinoe, 
and had several children by her. The different in- 
terests of these two sisters Jed them into all sorts of 
intrigues,2 to form a powerful party in their favour, 
upon the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting! ‘Their 
opposition was not the mere effect of personal inter- 
est. but was chiefly fomented by the disputes of their 
mothers. Lysandra was the daughter of Eurydice, 
and Arsinoe of Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy 
Ceraunus the brother of Philadelphus, at his court, 
made Arsinoe apprehensive that his interest would 
strengthen too much the party of Lysandra, who was 
his sister by the same mother; and that they would 
accomplish the destruction of herself, and her own 
children at the death of Lysimachus. This calamity 
she was determined to prevent, by sacrificing Aga- 
thocles to her supicions; and she succeeded in her 
design, by representing him to her husband, as one 
who had formed a conspiracy against his life and 
crown, by which she so much incensed him against 
his own son, that he caused him to be imprisoned 
and put to death. Lysandra and her children, with 
her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another son 
of Lysimachus, took sanctuary in the court of Seleu- 
cus, and prevailed upon him to declare war, against 
Lysimachus. Several of Lysimachus’s principal offi- 
cers, and even those who had been most devoted to his 
interest, were struck with so much horror at the 
murder of his son, that they entirely abandoned him, 
and retired to the court of Seleucus, where they 
strengthened the remonstrances of Lysandra by their 
own complaints. Seleucus was easily induced to 
undertake this war, for which he was already suffi- 
ciently disposed by views of interest. 


1 Hee etas effudit hane copiam; ct, ut opinio mea fert, 
suceus ille et sanguis ineorrupius usque ad hane etatem ora- 
torum fuit in qua naturalis inesset, non fucatus, nitur-—Hie 
(Phalereus) primus inflexil orationem, et eam mollem tene- 
ramque reddidit. De clar. Orat. n. 36—38, 

a Justin. ]. xvil.e. 1. Appian. in Syriac, Pausan, in At- 
tie. p. 13. 
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Before he engaged in this enter- ’ 
prise, he resigned his queen Stra- A. M. 3722, 
tonice to bis son Antiochus, for a Ant. J. C, 282, 
reason I shall soon relate, and con- 
signed to him, at the same time, a considerable part 
of his empire, reserving to himself no other terri- 
tories than the provinces between the Euphrates and 
the sea. 

Antiochus was seized with a lingering distemper, 
of which the physicians were incapable of discover- 
ing the cause; tor which reason his condition was 
thought entirely desperate. It is easy to conceive 
the grief and anxiety of a father who beheld himself 
on the point of losing his son in the flower of his age, 
whom he had intended for his successor in his vast 
dominions, and in whom all the happiness of his life 
consisted. Erasistratus, the most attentive and most 
skilful of all the physicians, having carefully con- 
sidered every symptoni with which the indisposition 
of the young prince was attended, believed at last 
that be had discovered its trne cause, and that it 
proceeded from love; in which conjecture he was 
not deceived. It was, however, over difficult to 
discover the object of this passion, which was the 
more violent from the secresy in which it remained. 
The physician, therefore, to assure himself fully of 
what he surmised, passed whole days in the apart- 
nent of his patieut, and when he saw any lady enter, 
he carefully observed the countenance of the prince, 
and never discovered the least emotion tn him, ex- 
cept when Stratanice came into the chamber, citker 
alone, or with the king her consort; at which times 
the young prince was, as Plutarch observes, always 
affected with the symptoms described by Sapplio, as 
so many indications of a violent passion: such, for 
instance, as a suppression of voice; burning blushes; 
dininess of sight; cold sweat; a sensible inequality 
and disorder of pulse; with a variety of the like symp- 
toms. When the physician was afterwards aloue 
with his patient, he managed his inquiries with so 
much dexterity, as at last drew the secrét from him. 
Antiochus confessed his passion for queen Strato- 
nice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in 
yain employed all his eflorts to vanquish it: he add- 
ed, that he had a thousand times had recourse to 
every consideration that could be represented to his 
thoughts insuch a conjuncture: particularly the res- 
pect due from him to a father and sovereign, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved; the shame of indulg- 
ing a passion altogether unjustifiable, and contrary 
to all the rules of decency and honour; the folly of 
harbouring a desire he ought never to be desirous 
of eee but that his reason, in its present state 
of distraction, entirely engrossed by one object, would 
hearken to nothing. And he concluded with decla- 
ring, that to punish himself, for desires involuntary 
in one sense, bat criminal in every other, he had re- 
solved to pine to death, by discontinuing all care of 
his health, and abstaining from every kind of food. 

The physician gained a very considerable point, 
hy penetrating into the source of his patient’s dis- 
order; but the application of the proper remedy was 
much more} difficult to be acconiplished; and how 
could a proposal of this nature be made to a parent 
and king? When next Seleucus inquired after his 
son’s health, Erasistratus replied, that his distemper 
was incurable, because it arose from a secret passion 
which could never be gratified, as the lady he loved 
was not to be obtained. The father, surprised and 
afllicted at this answer, desired to know why the Jady 
was not to be obtained? ‘“ Because she is my wife,” 
replied the physician, “and I am not disposed to 
yield her up to the embraces of another.”—* And 
will you not part with her, then,” replied the king, 
‘to preserve the life of a son I so tenderly love? 
Is this the friendship you profess for me? ”—* Let 
me entreat you, my lord,” said Erasistratus, “ to 1ma- 
gine yourself for one moment in my place; would 
you resign your Stratonice to his arms? If you, 
therefore, who are a father, would not consent to 
such a sacrifice for the welfare of a son so dear to 

eri in Demetr. p. 906, 207. Appian. in Syr. p. 126 
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ou, how can you expect another should dq it?”— 
* Would to God,” exclaimed Seleucus, “that the 
cure of my son depended only on my acquiescence, 
[ would resign both Stratonice and my empire to 
him with all my soul.”—~ Your majesty, then,” re- 

lied the physician, “has the remedy in your own 
Met das for it is Stratonice whom he loves.” The 
father did not hesitate a moment after this declara- 
tion, and easily obtained the cousent of his consort: 
and his son and that princess were crowned king 
and queen of Upper Asia. Julian the apostate relates,} 
in a fragment of his writings still extant, that Antio- 
ohus would not espouse Stratonice till after the death 
of his father. 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even 
modesty, appear in the conduct of this young prince, 
his example shows us the misfortune of suflering an 
unlawful passion, capable of discomposing all the 
happiness and tranquillity of life, to gain the least 
entrance into the heart. 

Seleucus being now eased of his inquietude, ? 
thought of nothing but marching against Lysimachus, 
He therefore put himself at the head of a fine army, 
and enced into Asia Minor. All the country 
submitted to him as far as Sardis, which he besieged 
and took; by which means he became master of all 
the treasures of Lysimachus. 

The latter having passed the Hel- 
A. M. 3723. lespont in order to check the pro- 
Ant. J. C. 281. gress of Seleucus, gave him battle 
in Phrygia,3 but was defeated and 
slain; In consequence of which Seleucns made him- 
self master of all his dominions. His greatest plea- 
sure on this occasion resulted from his being the only 
survivor of all the captains of Alexander,4 and, by 
the event of this battle, victorious over conquerors 
themselves, for that was the expression he thought 
fit to use, and this advantage was considered by him 
as the effect of a peculiar providence in his favour. 
The last victory was undoubtedly the best justifica- 
tion of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, which 
he had already assumed, and which is usually given 
him by the historians, in order to distinguish him 
from the other princes of the name of Seleucus who 
reigned after him in Syria. 
His triumph on this occasion was 
A. M. 3724. of no long continuance; for when 
Ant. J. C. 280. he went, seven months after his 
victory, to take possession of Ma- 
cedonia, where he proposed to pass the remainder of 
his days in the bosom of his native country, he was 
basely assassinated by Ceraunus, on whom he had 
conferred innumerable honours and obligations; for 
he had received him jnto his court, when he fled from 
his own country, and had treated hiin suitably to his 
rank. He had also carried that prince with him in 
this expedition; intending, when it should be com- 
pleted, to employ the same forces for his establish- 
ment on the throne of his father in Egypt. But this 
wretch, insensible of all the favours he had received, 
had the villany to conspire against his benefactor, 
and assassinate him. 


1 In Misopog. 

2 Justin, |. xvii.c. 1,2. Appian. in Syr. p. 128. Mem- 
nonis Excerpta apud Phot, c. ix. Pausan. in Attic. p. 18. 
Oros. 323. Polyzan. 4—9. 

3 Porphyry is the only author who hus pointed out the 
real place where this hattle was fought, and which Euse- 
bius, by an evident mistake, calls Koouzédcov, instead of 
ae tov, the field of Cyrus; mentioned by Strabo, |. xiii. 
p- 629. 

4 Letus e4 victoria Selenens, et quod majus ea victoria 
putabat, sulum se de cohorte Alexandri remansisse, vic- 
toremque victorum exlitisse, non humanum esse opus, sed 
divinum munus, gloriabatur: ignarum prorsus, non multd 
post fragilitalis humane se ipsum exemplum futuruin, 
Justin. |. xvii. ¢. 2. 

’ [Out of Lhirty-six generals left by Alexander, Seleucus 
and Lysimachus were the unly two now left alive. Before 
this fatal battle Lysimachus had seen the death of fifteen 
ofthis children, and, as if he had been the Jast stone of his 
house to he pulled down, Seleucus, without the smallest op- 
position, seized all his dominions. {0 consequence of this 
victory, Seleucus styled himself the conqueror of conquer- 
ors. At the epoch of this engagement, Lysimachus was 
geventy-four years of age and Seleucus seventy-seven. ] 


HISTORY OF 


He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of 


Ipsus, when the title of king was secured to him; 
and thirty-one, if the commencement of his reign be 


fixed twelve years after the death of Alexander, when 
he became master of Asia; from which time the era 
of the Seleucide commences. 

A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Nauze gives 
him a reign of more than fifty years,® by adding toit 
the nineteen years of his son Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not en- 
tirely divest himself of the government, but began 
with making a partition of his dominions; and that 
he afterwards re-united them, even in the lifetime of 
hisson. Hehas produced probable reasons in favour 
of his opinion; but as I never engage in contests of 
this nature, I shall confine myself to the chronolog 
of Usher, which has been my usual guide, and whic 
assigns, with Father Petau and Monsieur Vaillant, 
thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 

This prince had extraordinary qualities; and with- 
out mentioning his military accomplishments, it may 
be justly said, that he distinguished himself among 


the other kings, by his ereat love of justice, a bene- 


volence and clemency that endeared him to the peo- 
ple, and a peculiar regard to religion. He had like- 
wise a taste for polite literature, and made it a cir- 
cumstance of pleasure and glory to himself, to send 


back to the Athenians the library which Xerxes had 


carried away, and which he found in Persia. He 
also accompanied that present with the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, whom the Athenians 
honoured as their deliverers. 

The friends of Lysimachus, with those who had 
served under that prince, at first considered Ceran- 
nus as the avenger of his death, and acknowledged 
him for their king; but his conduct soon caused them 
to change their sentiments. 

He did not expect to possess the dominions of 
Lysimachus in peace,7 while his sister Arsinoe and 
the children she had by Lysimachus were living; for 
which reason he determined to rid himself at once 
of them and the apprehensions they gave him. The 
greatest crimes cost the ambitious no remorse, Cerau- 
nus feigned a passion for his sister, and demanded 
her hand in marriage; and as these incestuous mar- 
riages were frequent and allowed in Egypt, Arsinoe, 
who was well acquainted with the natural disposi- 
tion of her brother, protracted, as much as possible, 
the conclusion of that affair, the consequences of 
which she feared would be fatal to herself and chil- 
dren. But the more she delayed and concealed her 
eons under plausible pretexis, the more warm- 
ly he pressed her to gratify Re passion: and in order 
to remove all suspicion, he repaired to that temple 
which the Macedonians held in the greatest venera- 
tion, and there, in the presence of one of her con- 
fidential friends, whom she had sent to him, he called 
the tutelar gods of the country to witness, enna 
their statues at the same tine, and protesting, wit 
the most dreadful oaths and imprecations, that his 
views, with respect to the marriage he solicited, were 
perfectly pure and innocent, 

Arsinoe placed but little confidence in these pro- 
mises, though they were uttered before the altars, 
and had been ratified with the awful seal of religion; 
but she was apprehensive, at the same time, that 
persisting in an obstinate refusal would be fatal to 
her children, for whose welfare she was more solici- 
tous than for her own. She, therefore, consented at 
last; and the nuptials were celebrated with the great- 
est magnificence, and with all the indications of the 
most unaffected joy and tenderness. Ceraunus placed 
the diadem on the head of his sister, and declared 
her queen, in the presence of the whole army. Arsi- 
noe felt a real joy, when she beheld herself so glo- 
riously re-established in the privileges of which she 
had been divested by the death of Lysimachus, her. 
first husband; and she invited her new spouse to re- 
side with her in her own city of Cassandria, to which 
she first repaired herself,in order to make the neces- 
sary preparations for his arrival. The temples, on 


€ Tom. VII. des Mem. de |’Academie des Inscrip, et 
Belles Lettres. 1 Justin, 1. xxiv. e. 2—4, 
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that occasion, with all the public squares and private 
houses, were magnificently adorned; and nothing 
was to be seen bui altars and victlins ready for sacri- 
fice. The twosons of Arsinoe, Lysimachus, who was 
then sixteen years of ave, and Philip, who was thir- 
teen, both princes of admirable beauty and majestic 
mien, adyanced to meet the king, with crowns on 
their heads, it being a day of so much solemnity and 
joy. Ceraunus threw his arms around their necks, 
and embraced then with as much tenderness as could 
well be expressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was presently suc- 
ceeded by a Eieody tragedy. As soon as he entered 
the city, he seized the citadel, and ordered the two 
brothers tobe murdered. Those unfortunate princes 
fled for refuge to the queen, who clasped them in her 
arms, and vainly endeavoured, by covering them with 
her body, tosave them from the daggers of their mur- 
derers, who killed them in the bosom of their moth- 
er. Instead of being allowed the sad consolation of 
rendering the last offices to her children, she was 
first dragged out of the city, with her robes all rent, 
and her hair dishevelled, and then banished into 
Samothrace, with only two female servants to attend 
her, nlournfully considering her surviving the princes 
her sons, as the completion of all her calamities. 

rovidence would not suffer such 

A. M. 3723. crimes to go Jong unpunished,! but 

Ant. J. C. 279. called forth a distant people to be 
the ministers of its vengeance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too popn- 
lous, sent out a prodigious number of people to seek 
a new settlement in some other land. his swarm 
of foreigners came from the extremity of the ocean, 
and after proceeding along the Danube, arrived at 
the outlet of the Save, and then divided themselves 
into three bodies. The first, commanded by Bren- 
nus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now known 
by the name of Hungary: the second marched into 
Thrace, under Cerethrits; and Belgius led the third 
into Tlyrium and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whose territories this people 
approached, were struck with so much terror, that 
instead of waiting till they were subdued, they des- 
patched ambassadors to the Gauls, and thought them- 
selves exceedingly happy in purchasing a peace with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus,? king of Macedonia, was 
the only prince who was undismayed at the tidings 
of this formidable irruption; and running headlong 
of himself on the punishment the divine vengeance 
was preparing to inflict upon him for the murders 
he had perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls 
with asmall body of undisciplined troops, as if it had 
been as easy for him to fight battles as it was to com- 
mit crimes. He had even the imprudence to refuse 
a supply of 20,000 men, which the Dardanians, a 
neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered him; and 
answered with an insulting air, that Macedonia would 
be much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all 
the East hy ‘pel alone, it could need the aid of the 
Dardanians to defend its frontiers; to which he ad- 
ded, with a haughty tone of triumph, that he would 
face the enemy with the children of those who, under 
the ensigns of Alexander, had subdued the universe. 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain 
to the Gauls, who first offered him peace by a depu- 
tation, in case he would purchase it; but, conceiy- 
ing this offer the result of fear, he replied, that he 
would never enter into any treaty of peace with them, 
unless they would deliver up some of the principal 
persons of their nation to him as hostages; and that 
they must likewise send him their arnis, before he 
would place any confidence in their promises. This 
answer was received with contempt by the Gauls; and 
we may from hence observe the methods usually 
employed by the Deity, in chastising the pride and 


1 Justin, 1. xxiv. et xxv. Pousan. |. x. p. 643—645, 
Memn. Exc, apud Photium. Ecluge Diod. Sie. 1. xxii. 
Callim. hymn, in Delum, et schol. ad eundem. Suidas in 
Terarxs, 

2 Solus rex Macedoniz Ptolemeus adventum Gallorum 
intrepidus audivil, hisque cum paucis et incompositis, quasi 
bella non difficilifis quam scelsra patrarentur, parricidiorum 
furiis agitutus, occurrit, Justin 
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injustice of princes: he first deprives them of reason 
and counsel, and then abandons them to their vain 
imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated and 
cut to pieces: Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken prisoner by the Gauls; who, after they had cut 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and showed it tothe 
enemy in derision. A very inconsiderable number 
of Macedonians saved themselves by flight, but all 
the rest were either slain or made prisoners. The 
Gauls dispersed theniselves, after this victory, in or- 
der to pillage the adjacent country; upon which Sos- 
thenes, one of the principal persons among the Ma- 
cedonians, collected some few troops, and taking 
advantage of the disorder in which they then were, 
destroyed a great number of their men, and obliged 
the rest to quit the country. 

Brennns then advanced into Macedonia with his 
troops; but this leader is not to be confounded with 
that other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
a century before. Upon the intelligence he had re- 
ceived of the first success of Beleius, and the great 


booty he had acquired, he envied him the spoils of 


so rich a country, and immediately formed a re- 
solution to havea part. When he received the news 
of that general's defeat, it only served as a new nio- 
tive to hasten his march; his impatience to revenge 
his countrymen uniting with his desire to enrich him- 
self. Authors have not informed us what became of 
Belgius and his troops; but in all probability he was 
killed in the second engagement, after which the re- 
mains of his army were incorporated into that of 
Brennus. However that may be, Brennus and Aci- 
chorins quitted Pannonia, with an army of 150,000 
foot and 15,000 horse, and entered Ilyrium, in order 
to pass into Macedonia and Greece. 

During a sedition which happened in their march, 
a body of 20,000 men drew ae from the main army, 
and marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, whom 
they chose for their commanders, into Thrace, where 
they joined those whom Cerethrius had already led 
into that country; after which they made theniselves 
masters of Byzantium, and the western coasts of the 
Propontis, and then laid the adjacent country under 
contribution. 

This desertion did not prevent 
Brennus and Acichorius from con- A. M. 3726. 
tinuing theirmarch;and they drew, Ant. J. C. 278. 
either from Ilyrium or their coun- 
trymen the Gauls, such numerous reinforcements, as 
increased their army to 152,000 foot, and 61,200 
horse. The hopes of booty, and sone advantageous 
settlement, cansed a vast number of soldiers to join 
in this expedition, and with this army they marched 
directly to Macedonia, where they overpowered Sos- 
thenes with their multitudes, and ravaged all the 
country. It will soon appear by the sequel, that An- 
tigonus reigned in Macedonia after the death of 
Sosthenes. 

The Gauls next advanced to the straits of Ther- 
mopylz, with an intention to enter Greece; but were 
stopped for some time by the troops who had been 
posted there, to defend that important pass: till at 
last they discovered the circuitous path which the 
army of Xerxes had formerly taken in their passage 
over these mountains; and the Greeks, to avoid be- 
ing surrounded by the troops detacbed against them 
by the Gauls for that purpose, were obliged to retire 
and leave them a free passage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
towards Delphi, in order to pillage the immense riches 
of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to 
follow him with the troops under his command; say- 
ing, at the same time, with an air of raillery, “that 
the gods ought in reason to impart some of their 
riches to men, who had more occasion for them than 
themselves, and employed them ina better manner.” 
Authors have here taken an opportunity to relate 
very astonishing and marvellous events: for they tell 
us, that when Brennus approached the temple of 
Delphi, the skies were blackened with a dreadful 
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tempest, and that great numbers of his men were 
destroyed by hail and thunder. To which they add, 
that this storm was attended by an earthquake, that 
rent the mountains, and threw down vast fragments 
of the rocks, which crushed the Gauls by hundreds 
at a time; anc that the remaining troops were seized 
with such a panic the ensuing night,! as caused them 
to mistake their own men for the enemies, in con- 
sequence of which they destroyed one another in 
such amanner, that before the day grew light enough 
for them to distinguish each other, above half of the 
army perished by that means. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple so re- 
vered among them, had drawn from all parts to pre- 
serve it from being plundered, were animated by an 
event in which heaven itself seemed to declare in 
their favour, and charged the Gauls with so much 
Impetuosity, that though Acichorius had joined Bren- 
nus, they were unable to sustain the shock, and were 
slaughtered in vast numbers. Though Brennus hac 
received many wounds in several parts of his body, 
yet none of them were mortal: but when he saw that 
all was lost, and that the grand design he had formed 
ended only in the destruction of his army, he was 
seized with such despair, as made him resolve not to 
survive his losses. He accordingly sent for all the 
officers that could be assembled, aniidst the confusion 
which reigned aniong them, and advised them to 
kill all the wounded men, and make the best retreat 
in their power. After this he drank as much wine 
as he cout plunged his dagger into his busoin, and 
expired upon the spot. 

Acichorius took the command in chief upon him- 
self, and endeavoured to regain the straits of Thermo- 
pyle, in order to march.out of Greece, and conduct 
the sad remains of the army into their own country. 
But as he was obliged to pass through a large extent 
of the eneny’s territories, and to hazard a batile every 
time he wanted provisions for his troops; and as these 
were reduced to the necessity of almost always lying 
on the ground, though it was then the winter season; 
in a word, as they were constantly harassed from 
every quarter, by the inhabitanis of the countries 
through which they marched, they were all destroy- 
ed, either by famine, cold, distempers, or the sword; 
and of all that prodigious number of men who en- 
gaged in this expedition, not one escaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations may possibly be blend- 
ed with the other circumstances of this event; and 
chiefly with relation to the sudden tempest that arose 
when the Gauls approached Beles the immense 
masses of rock miraculously detached from the moun- 
tains to crush the sacrilegious troops. Perhaps the 
whole might be no more than a thick flight of arrows 
shot by the enemies, who wight likewise roll down 
upon the Gauls hnge stones from the tops of the 
mountains. Such events are entirely natural and 
customary in attacks like this, which the priests, 
whose juterests 1t was to magnify the power of their 
go *, might represent as a prodigy, and as a miracu- 

sus interposition; and which the credulity of the peo- 
ple, who are always fond of the marvellous, would 
readily have credited, without a scrupulous examina- 
tion into the truth of the account. 

On the other hand, we have no sufficient reason to 
disbelieve any thing which history relates of this 
event. The enterprise of Brennus was undoubtedly 
a sacrilegious impiety, and injurious to religion, as 
well as to the Deity himself; for be spoke and acted 
in the manner already represented, not from any con- 
viction that those gods were the mere offspring of 
fable (for he did not think better on that subject than 
the Greeks thenselves,) but from an absolute con- 
tempt of a divinity ingeneral. The idea of a God is 
impressed on the hearts of all men, and they have, 
through all ages and in all countries, believed it to 
be their duty to render certain honours tohim. The 
Pagans were deceived in their application of this 
principle, but all acknowledged the necessity of it. 
The Deity, therefore, in mere goodness to mankind, 


s fhe ancients thought these kinds of terror were infu- 
sed inlo the mind by the God Pan, Other reasons are like- 
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may have caused his vengeance to be displayed from 
time to time against those, even among the teticns, 
who testified an open contempt of a Supreme Being, 
in order to preserve the traces and principles of reli- 
gion in their minds, by some extraordinary indica- 
tions of his anger, till rt pleased him to afford them 
clearer lights by the ministration of the Mediator, at 
the appointed tine, to whom was reserved the in- 
struction of mankind in that pure worship which the 
only true God required from them. We likewise 
see that the Divine Being, in order to preserve among 
men a due respect for his providence, and a beliei 
of his peculiar attention toall their actions, has been 
careful, from time to time, to punish perjuries and 
other heinous offences in a singular manner, even 
among the Pagans themselves. By which means the 
belief of that capital artiele, the first tie which con- 
nects man with God, was maintained amidst all the 
darkness of Paganism, and the profligacy of manners 
which then prevailed. But it is now time to return 
to the Gauls, 

Leonor and Lutarius,2 who had formed a separate 
body, and had established themselves on the Propon- 
tis, advanced to the Hellespont,and surprised Lysim- 
achia, after which they made themselves masters of 
all the Thracian Chersonesus; but a difference arising 
between the two chiefs, they separated from each 
other. Lutarius continued his march along the Hel- 
lespont, and Leonor returned to Byzantium with the 
greatest part of the army. 

The latter having afterwards passed the Bosphorus, 
and the other the Hellespont, they met again in Asia 
where a reconciliation being effected between them, 
they rejoined their forces, and entered into the ser- 
vice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia. ‘This prince, 
after he had reduced his brother Zypetes by their 
assistance, and regained the possession of all his fa- 
ther’s dominions, assigned to them, for their settle- 
ment, that part of Asia Minor which took from them 
the denomination of Gallo-Grecia, or Galatia. The 
canonical Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was 
written to the descendants of this people; and St. 
Jerom, about 690 years after the time of which we 
are now speaking, declared, that they continued to 
speak in the same language he had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of those who continued in Thrace 
engaged afterwards in the war with Antigonus Gona- 
tas, who reigned in Macedonia, and most of them 
were then destroyed. Those few who escaped. cither 
passed into Asia, and rejoined their countrymen in 
Galatia, or dispersed themselves into other regions, 
where no farther mention is made of them. In this 
ianner ended that terrible inundation of barbarians, 
which had threatened Macedonia and all Greece with 
entire destruction. 

After the death of Sosthenes,3 
who had defeated the Gauls, and A. M. 3728, 
reigned for some time in Macedo- Ant. J. C. 276. 
nia, Antiochus, the son of Seleu- 
cus Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatas, the son of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, formed pretensions to that crown, 
which their fathers had enjayed, one after the other. 
Antigonus, who after the fatal expedition of his fa- 
ther into Asia, had reigned ten years in Greece, 
finding the state of his affairs more favourable than 
those of his competitor, was the first who ascended 
the throne, but cach of them raised great armies, 
and contracted powerful alliances, the one to sup- 
port himself in his new conquests, and the other to 
dispossess him. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, hav- 
ing espoused the party of Antigonus on this occa- 
sion, Antiochus, when he was preparing to enter 
Macedonia, was unwilling to leave so powerful an 
enemy in his rear. Instead, therefore, of passing 
the Hellespont, he suddenly poured his troops into 
Bithynia, which then became the theatre of the war. 
The forces were at first so equal, that neither party 
would presume to attack the other, and continued 
for some time in that state of inaction; during which 
a treaty was concerted, in consequence of which 
Antigonus esponsed Phila, the daughter of Strato- 
nice and Scleucus, and Antiochus resigned to him 
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lis pretensions to the throne of Macedonia. 


last of this race, who was defeated by Paulus Emi- 


lius, and divested of his dominions, which the Ro- 


mans, a few years after, formed into a province of 
the empire. 
Antiocaus, hayin 

A. M. 3729. 
Ant. J. Cy2ia: 


on all sides, by which they extremely incommoded 
their neighbours. Antiochus defeated them 


oppression. This action acquired him the title of 
Soter, which signifies a deliverer. 


SECTION VI.—proLEMY PHILADELPHUS CAUSES 
THE BOOKS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE, PRESERVED 
BY THE JEWS WITH THE UTMOST CARE, TO BE 
TRANSLATED INTO THE GREEK LANGUAGE, AS AN 

THIS IS CALLED THE 


ORNAMENT TO HIS LIBRARY. 
VERSION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


THE tumult of the wars, which a 


A. M. 3727. diversity of interests had kindled 
Ant. J. C. 277. among the successors of Alexander 
throughout the whole extent of 
their territories, did not prevent Ptoleray Philadel- 
hus from devoting his utmost attention to the noble 
ibrary which he had founded in Alexandria, wherein 
he deposited the most valuable and curious books he 
was capable of collecting from all parts of the world. 
This prince being informed, that the Jews possessed 
a work which contained the laws of Moses and the 
history of that people, formed the design of having 
it translated out of the Hebrew language into the 
Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per- 
formance. To accomplish this design it becanie ne- 
cesgary for him to address himself to the high-priest 
of the Jewish nation; but the aflair happened to be 
attended with great difficulty. There was at that 
time a very considerable number of Jews in Egypt, 
who had been reduced toa state of slavery by Pto- 
Jemy Soter, during the invasions of Judwa in his 
time; and it was represented to the king, that there 
would be no probability of obtaining from that peo- 
le either a copy, or a faithful translation of their 
ia while he suffered such a number of their coun- 
trymen to continue in their present servitude. Pto- 
Jemy, who always acted with the utmost generosity, 
and was extremely solicitous to enlarge his library, 
did not hesitate a moinent, but issued a decree for 
restoring all the Jewish slaves in his dominions to 
their liberty; with orders to his treasurer to pay 
twenty drachmas!a head to their masters for their 
ransom. ‘The sum expended on this occasion amoun- 
ted to 400 talents;2 whence it appears, that 120,000 
Jews recovered their freedom. The king then gave 
orders for discharging the children born in slavery, 
with their mothers; and the sum employed for that 
purpose amounted to above half the former. 
hese advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
hopes that he should easily obtain his request from 
the high-priest, whose name was Eleazar. He had 
sent ambassadors to that pontitl, with a very obliging 
Jetter on his part, accompanied with magnificent pre- 
sents. The ambassadors were received at Jerusalem 
with all imaginable honours, and the king’s request 
was granted with the greatest joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of 
the Mosaic law, written in letters of gold, given 
them by the high-priest himself, with six elders of 
each tribe, that 1s to say, seventy-two in the whole; 
and they were authorized to translate that copy into 
the Greek language. 

The king was desirous of seeing these deputies, 
and proposed to each of them a different question, in 
order to make a trial of their capacity. He was sa- 
tisficd with their answers, in which great wisdom 
appeared, and loaded them with presents, and other 


1 About 10s. 2 About 60,0002. 


In this 
tanner he reiiained in peaceable possession of it, 
and transmitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed it 
for several generations, to the time of Perseus, the 


¢ thus disenga- 
ged himself trom this war, niarch- 
ed against the Gauls, who, after 
sctiling in the land granted them 
by Nicomedes, were continually making incursions 


with 
great slaughter, and delivered the country from their 
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marks of fis friendship. The elders were then con- 
ducted to the isle of Pharos, and lodged in a house 
prepared for thcir reception, where they were plen- 
tifully supplied with all necessary accommodations. 
They applied themselves to their work without losing 
time, and in seventy-two days completed the volume 
which is commonly called the Septuagint Version.3 
The whole was afterwards read and approved in the 
presence of the king, who particularly admired the 
wisdom of the laws of Moses, and ‘dismissed the 
seventy-two deputies with extremely magnificent 
presents; part of which were for themselves, others 
for the high-priest, and the remainder for the temnle. 
Expenses of tlis nature, though very considerable, 
never ruin a state, and do a prince great honour. 

The author from whom these facts are extracted 
is Aristeeas, who represents himself as one of the offi- 
cers of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. Headds 
a number of other circumstances, which I have omit- 
ted, because they seem more improbable than those 
I have inserted. Jt is pretended that the writers, 
whether Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo, and Josephus; 
or Christians, as Justin, Irenzeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Hilary, Austin, and some others, who have 
employed their pens on the subject of the septuagint 
version, have founded all their relations on the mere 
veracity of Aristeeus, when the work that bears his 
name is thought to be a spurious piece. Some of 
these authors have added circumstances which are 
generally disbelieved, because they have too much 
of the marvellous in them. Philo declares,t that 
though their translations were made in separate apart- 
ments, yet not the least difference either in the sense, 
or in the mode of expression which they used, was 
to be found, but that, on the contrary, they every 
where coincided even to a single word; from whence 
he concludes, that these persons were not mere trans- 
lators, but men inspired by the spirit of God, who 
guided them on that occasion, and dictated the 
whole to them, even to thesninutest word. Justin, 
and, afler him, the other fathers already mentioned, 
suppose that each of the seventy-two interpreters 
periormed his version in a separate cell, without the 
least correspondence with each other, and yet that 
all their translations were perfectly conformable to 
each other in every particular. 

I have frequently declared my resolution not to 
enter into any historical disquisitions of this nature, 
which require much time and learning; and would, 
therefore, call off my attention too fone from my 
principal object. The reader may consult the learn- 
ed Prideaux, who has treated this subject -at large. 
All that can be depended upon, and which no one 
has thought fit to contest, is, that a translation of the 
sacred books from the Hebrew into the Greek was 
made in Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies; that we 
have this translation still extant, and that it is the 
same that was used in the time of our blessed Sa- 
viour, as most of the passages in the original Greek, 
cited by the sacred writers in the New Testament 
from the Old, are to be found, word for word, in this 
version. It still subsists, and continues to be used in 
the Oriental churches; as it also was by those of the 
primitive ages, among whom it passed for a canonical 
translation. 

This version, therefore, which rendered the scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament intelligible to a vast num- 
ber of people, becaine one of the most considerable 
fruits of the Grecian conquests; and was evidently 
comprehended in the design which God had in view, 
when he delivered up all the East to the Greeks, and 
supported them in those regions, notwithstanding 
their divisions and jealousies, their wars, and the fre- 

uent revolutions that happened among them. In 
ay manner aid God prepare the way for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, which was then approaching, and 
facilitate the union of so many nations of different 
languages andl manners into one society, and the same 
worship and doctrines, by the instrunientality of one 


3 It is called the Septuagint for the sake of the round 
number 70, but the sacred buuks were translated by seventy- 
two persons. 
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language, the finest, most copious, and most correct 
that was ever spoken in the world, and which became 
comnion to all the countries that were conquered by 
Alexander. 


SECTION VII.—THE VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF 
PYRRHUS: FIRST, INTO ITALY; WHERE HE FIGHTS 
TWO BATTLES WITH THE ROMANS. THE CHARAC- 
TER AND CONDUCT OF CINEAS. SECONDLY, INTO 
SICILY; AND THEN INTO ITALY AGAIN. HIS THIRD 
ENGAGEMENT WITH THE ROMANS, WHEREIN HE IS 
DEFEATED. HIS EXPEDITION INTO MACEDONIA, 
OF WHICH HE MAKES HIMSELF MASTER FOR SOME 
TIME, AFTER HAVING OVERTHROWN ANTIGONUS. 
HIS EXPEDITION INTO PELOPONNESUS. HE FORMS 
THE SIEGE OF SPARTA, BUT WITHOUT SUCCESS. 
IS SLAIN AT THAT OF ARGOS. THE DEPUTATION 
FROM PHILADELPHUS TO THE ROMANS, AND FROM 
THE ROMANS TO PIILADELPHUS. 


Pyrruus,! when he returned into Epirus, after he 
had entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have pas- 
sed his days in tranquillity among his subjects, and 
enjoyed the sweets of peace, by governing his people 
agreeably to the rules of justice. But a disposition 
so active and impetuous as his own, in conjunction 
with a restless and ardent ambition, was incapable of 
being at rest itself, or suffering others to beso. This 
indisposition of mind was, in reality, a real disease, 
a raging fever, which knew no intermission. In a 
word, he grew insupportable to himself, and was con- 
tinnally flying from baneelt in pursuit of foreign ob- 
ply and in following from country to country, a 
elicity no where to be found. We therefore seized, 
with joy, the first opportunity that offered for plung- 
ing himself into new engagements. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum 
A. M. 3724. were then at war with the Romans, 
Ant. J. C. 280. and their own country not furmish- 
: ing them with generals of sufficient 
abilities to oppose such formidable eneinies, they 
turned their eyes towards Epirus, and despatched 
ambassadors thither, not only from themselves, but 
from all the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent pre- 
sents for Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, that 
they only wanted a leader of experience and reputa- 
tion ; that they had a competent nomber of good 
troops, and by only assembling the forces of the Lu- 
canians, Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, were 
in a condition to bring an army of 20,000 horse and 
350,000 foot into the field. The joy with which 
Pyrrhus receivetl a proposal so agreeable to his dis- 
position, and so contormable to his character, may be 
easily imagined. The Mpirots, hy his example, con- 
ceived a warm desire and violent passion for this 
war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, was then at the court 
of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great judgment, and 
having been the disciple of Demosthenes, was distin- 
guished trom all the orators of that time, not only for 
coming the nearest to the force and eloquence of that 
great master, but for having been most successful in 
deriving, from so excellent a school, the solid princi- 
ples and trnest maxims of sound policy. This per- 
son was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employ- 
ed him on embassies to several cities with whom he 
had negotiations to transact. Cineas, through the 
whole course of these employments, confirmed, by 
bis conduct, the truth of this expression of Eurip- 
ides, “‘that the eloqnence of an enemy is no less 
powerful than his sword ;” and Pyrrbus accordingly 
declared, that he had gained more cities by the elo- 

uence of Cineas, Hane himself had conquered by 
the force of arms. For this reason he entertained 
the greatest esteem for bim, conferred many honours 
upon him, and employed him in the most important 
‘affairs. A man of this character is always an inesti- 
mable treasure, and would constitute the happiness 
of a prince and his people, were his counsels alten- 
ded to. 

Cineas, perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
pass into Italy, and finding him one day disengaged 
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from business, and ina temper not to be offende:lt 
with innocent liberties, entered into a free conversa- 
tion with that prince. ‘ Your majesty intends,” said 
he, “‘to march against the Romans; should the gods 
vouchsafe to render you victorious, what advantage 
shall you derive from your conquest?”—* Were the 
Romans once subdued,” replied Pyrrhus, “all Italy 
would then be ours.”-—‘* Supposing ourselves masters 
of that country,” continued Cheat ‘how should we 

roceed next?” Pyrrhus, who did not yet perceive 

is drift, continued, “Sicily will then present itself 
to us, and you know the importance of that island.” 
—* But will our expeditions,’ added Cineas, “end 
with the conquest of icine No, certainly,” re- 
plied Pyrrhus, with emotion; ‘should we stop short 
In so glorious a carcer? If the gods are pleased to 
crown us with success, these would be only preludes 
to more glorious enterprises. Carthage, with all 
Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, every pro- 
vince in Greece, hele be part of our future con- 
quests.”—“ And when we have conqnered all we can, 
how shall we dispose of ourselves?”—* Dispose of 
ourselves! We will live at our ease. We will pass 
whole days in feasts and agreeable conversation, and 
think of nothing but enjoying ourselves.”—“ Ah! my 
lord,” interrupted Cineas, “and what prevents us 
now from living at our ease, making entertainments, 
celebrating festivals, and enjoying ourselves to the 
utmost! Why shonld we go so far im scarch of a 
happiness already in our power, and pay so dear for 
what we may now enjoy without the least trouble?” 

This discourse of Cineas affected Pyrrhus, but did 
not reform him. Ile could make no reasonable ob- 
jection to what he had heard: but his natural ardour, 
more predominant, more durable, urged him on in 
pursuit of a phantom of glory, that was always pre- 
senting a delusive and gliltering outside to his view, 
and would nut permit him to enjoy the least repose, 
either hy night or by day. 

Monsieur Paschal has considered the reflection of 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of his Thoughts; wherein 
he has explained, in an admirable manner, the origin 
of all the tumultuous employments of mankind, and 
of all which the world calls diversion or pastime. 
“The soul,” says that great man, “ discovers nothing 
in herself that can furnish her with contentment. 
Whatever she beholds there afflicts her when she 
considers it sedately. This obliges her to have re- 
course to external employments, that she may lose in 
them the remembrance of her real state. In this 
oblivion consists her joy; and, to render her misera- 
ble, no more is wanting than to oblige her to enter 
into, and converse with herself.” 

He then proceeds to justify the truth of this reflec- 
tion by a variety of examples; after which he adds 
the following remarks: ‘“ When Cineas told Pyrrhus, 
who proposed to live at ease when he had conquered 
a large part of the world, that it would be better for 
him to hasten his intended happiness, by enjoying 
that repose which was then in his power, without 
going in quest of it throngh such a number of fa- 
tigues; he gave him advice that was attended with 
many difficulties, and which seemed almost as irra- 
tional as the design of that ambitious youth. Each 
of them ouppecetil that man was capable of being 
satisfied with himself and his present enjoyments, 
withont filling up the void in his heart with imagi- 
nary hopes, which is certainly false. Pyrrhus could 
not be happy, either before or after he had conquer- 
ed the world; and perhaps the life of ease recom- 
mended to him by ie minister would have proved 
Jess satisfactory to him, than the hurry of all the 
wars and expeditions which he meditated.” 

It is certain, however, that neither the philosopher 
nor the conqueror were capable of knowing thus 
thoroughly the heart of man. Pyrrhus, therefore, 
immediately despatched Cineas to the Tarentines 
with a detachment of 3000 foot; soon after which a 
large number of flat-bottomed vessels, galleys, and 
all sorts of transport-ships, arriving from Tarentum, 
he embarked on board them twenty elephants, 3000 
horse, 20,000 heavy-armed foot, 2,000 archers, and 
500 slingers. 

All being ready, he set sail; but as soon as he had 
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advanced into the open sea, a violent tempest arose 
froni the north, and drove hin out of his course.—The 


vessel in which he was, yielded at first to the fury of 


the storm, hut the exertions of the pilot and mariners 
were employed so effectually, that he at last gained 
the coast of Haly, after a voyage of infinite tatigue 


and danger. The other ships were incapable of 


holding the same course. At last a strong gale sprung 
up from the land, and the waves beat so violently 
against the head of the king's ship, that they expect- 
ed it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did not hesi- 


tate a moment in this extremity, but threw himself 


into the sea, and was immediately followed by his 
friends and guards, who vied with each other to save 
him at the hazard of their own lives; but the night, 
which happened to be extremely dark, and the im- 
petuous bursting of the waves upon the coast, from 
whence they were repelled with a loud roar, made 
it very difficult for them to assist hin, till at last the 
king, after he had struggled with the winds and 
waves for a considerable part of the night, was cast 
the next morning on the shore, the wind being then 
considerably abated. The long fatigue he had sus- 
tained, weakened him to such a degree, that nothing 
but his courage, always great and invincible, pre- 
vented him from sinking under it. 

In the mean time the Messapians, on whose coast 
the waves had cast him, hastened to him with the 
utmost speed, to tender him all the assistance in 
their power. They also went to meet some of his 
ships that had escaped the storm; but the cavalry 
they found on board were very inconsiderable in 
number, and the infantry amounted to no more than 
2000 men, with two elephants. Pyrrhus, after he 
had drawn them up in a body, led them directly to 
Tarentum. 

Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his 
approach, advanced to hini with his troops. Pyrrhus, 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely sur- 
prised to find the inhabitants solely engaged in plea- 
sures, in which it was their usual custom to indulge, 
without the least moderation or intermission. And 
they now took it for granted, that whilst Pyrrhus 
fought for them, they might quietly continue in their 
own houses, solely employed in bathing, using ex- 
quisite perfumes, feasting, and recreations. Pyrrhus 
was unwilling to lay them under any constraint, till 
he had received intelligence that his ships were safe, 
and till the greatest part of his army had joined 
him. He treated then: like one determined to be 
their master. THe began with shutting up all the 

ublic gardens and places of exercise, where the in- 
Tertaits usually entertained themselves with news, 
and regulated all the management of the war as they 
walked together. He also suspended their feasts 
and public shows, and was altogether as severe upon 
the assemblies of newsmongers. In a word, he com- 
pelled them to take arms, and behaved at al] musters 
and reviews with inexorable severity to those who 
had failed in their duty. In consequence of which, 
seyeral who had neyer been accustomed to so rigor- 
ous a discipline, withdrew from the city: thinking it 


an insupportable servitude, to be debarred from the, 


full enjoyment of their effeminate pleasures. 

Pyrrhbus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the consul was advancing against him with 
a powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where. he burnt and destroyed all the country around 
him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not yet sent 
him any succours, nevertheless as he thought it very 
dishonourable to permit the enemy to approach near- 
er him, and commit their ravages in his sight, he 
took the field with ihe few troops he had. But be- 
fore he engaged in any hostilities, he despatched a 
herald to demand of the Romans, whether they would 
consent, before the commencement of the war, to an 
amicable accommodation of the differences between 
them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the whole 
affair to his judgment and decision? To which Levi- 
nus the consul made this reply, “That the Romans 
neither took Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him 
as an enemy. 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced with 
his troops, and encamped in a plain between the 
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cities of Pandosia and Heraclea; and when he heard 
that the Romans were very near him, and were cn- 
camped on the other side of the river Siris, he 
mounted his horse, and approached the bank, to take 
a view of their situation, When he saw the appear- 
ance of their troops, their advanced guards, the fine 
order which was cvery where maintained, and the 


judicious dispo-ition of their camp, he was astonish- 


ed at what he saw; and addressing himself to one of 
his friends, who was then near him—“ Megacles,” 
said he, “the array of these barbarians is by no 
means barbarous; we shall see whcther other eircum- 
stances will correspond with this appearance.”1 And 
already under apprehension for the success of the 
future, he resolved to await the arrival of the allies: 
thinking it sufficient, at that time, to post a body of 
troops on the bank of the river, to oppose the Ro-- 
mans, if they should attempt to pass; but this pre- 
caution was then too late. for the Roman infantry had 
already forded the stream, and the cavalry passed it 
where they found it practicable. The advanced troops 
of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding themselves sufli- 
ciently strong, and fearing to be surrounded by their 
enenues, were obliged to join the main army with 
great precipitation; so that Pyrrhus, who had arrived 
there a few moments before, with the rest of his 
troops, had not time to dispute the passage with the 
enemy. 

As soon as he saw a great number of Roman buck- 
lers glittering on this side of the river, and their ca- 
valry advancing towards him in fine order, he closed 
his ranks, and began the attack. The Justre and 
beanty of his arms, which were very magnificent, 
distinguished him in a particular manner; and his 
actions made it evident, that the reputation he had 
acquired did not exceed his merit. For while he en- 
gaged in the battle, without sparing his own person, 
and bore down all before lim, he did not lose sight 
of the duties of general; and amidst the greatest 
dangers was perfectly cool, despatched his commands 
with as much tranquillity as if he had been in his 
palace; and sprung trom place to place, to reinstate 
what was amiss, and sustain those who suffered most. 

During the heat of the engagenient, one of the Ita- 
lian horse, with a lance in his hand, singled out 
Pyrvhus from all the rest of his troops, and tollowed 
him with the utmost ardour wherever he went, direct- 
ing all his own motions by those of the king. And 
having at last found a favourable opportunity, he 
aimed a furious stroke at him, but wounded only his 
horse. -At the same time Leonatus of Macedon kill- 
ed the Italian’s horse. Both horses being down, 
Pyrrhus was inimediately surrounded by a troop of 
his friends, who carried hin oft, and killed the Ita- 
lian, who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to vse more pre- 
caution than he had practised before, and obliged 
him to be more ietilot himself; which is an indis- 
pensable duty in a general, on whose welfare that of 
a whole army depends. When he beheld his caval- 
ry give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and 
immediately drew it up. Then giving his mantle 
and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he put on 
those of the latter, and vigorously charged the Ro- 
mans, who received him with great intrepidity. The 
battle was obstinately disputed on both sides, and 
the victory long continued doubtful. Authors say, 
that each army gave way seven times, and as often 
returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper me- 
thod for the preservation of his life; though, in the 
event, it almost proved fata] to him, and was on the 
point of wresting the victory out of his hands. The 
enemies threw themselves in throngs about Mega- 
cles, whon: they took to be the king; and he was at 
Jast wounded by a horseman, who hurled him to the 
ground, after he had torn off his helmet and mantle, 
which he: carried full speed to Levinus the consul; 
and as he showed them to him, cricd out aloud, that 
he had slain Pyrrhus. These spoils being borne in 
triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Ro- 


t The Greeks considered all other nations as barbarians, 
and treated them accordingly. 
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man army with inexpressible joy. All the field re- 
sounded with acclamations of victory, while the 
Grecian troops were struck with consternation and 
dismay. 

ecvhue, who perceived the terrible effect of this 
mistake, flew bareheaded through all the lines, hold- 
ing out at the same time his hand to the soldiers, 
and making himself known to them by his voice and 
gestures. The battle was then renewed, and the ele- 
phants were chiefly instrumental in deciding the vic- 
tory. For when ent saw the Romans broken by 
those animals, and that the horses, instead of ap- 
proaching thein, were so terrified that they ran away 
with their riders, he immediately led up the Thes- 
salian cavalry against them, while they were in con- 
fusion, and put them to flight, after having made a 

great slaughter of them. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus writes, that near 15,000 
Romans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus 
lost 13,000 of his nen. But other historians make 
the lass less on both sides. 

Pyrrlius immediately made himself master of the 
enemy’s camp, which they had abandoned, brought 
over several cities from their alliance, ravaged all 
the country around him, and advanced within fifteen 
leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him 

after the batile, he severely reproached them for 
their delay. But his air price pect made it evident, 
that he was exceedingly delighted at bottom, that 
his troops, in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, 
had deteated so well disciplined and numerous an 
ory of tae Romans, without the assistance of his 
allies. 
* The Romans, however, were not dejected at the 
great loss they had sustained; and instcad of recall- 
ing Levinus, were solely intent on pe age ions fora 
second battle. This greatness of soul, which mani- 
fested so much steadiness and intrepidity, surprised 
and even terrified Pyrrhus. He, therefore, thought 
it prudent to despatch a second embassy, in order to 
sound their dispositions, and to see if they would nat 
incline to some expedient for an amicable accom- 
modation; and in the mean time returned to Taren- 
tum. Cineas, therefore, being sent to Rome, had 
several conferences with the principal citizens, and 
sent presents in the name of the king to them and 
their wives: but not one would receive them. They 
all replied, and even their wives, that when Rome 
should have made a public treaty with the king, it 
would be time enough to express his satisfaction 
with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he ac- 
quainted them with the proposals of his master, who 
offered to deliver up his prisoners to the Romans 
without any ransom, and to aid them in the conquest 
of all Italy; requiring, at the same time, no other re- 
turn but their Pendle, and a sufficient security for 
the Tarentines. Several of the senators seemed in- 
clinable to a peace: and this was no unreasonable dis- 

osition. ‘They had lately been defeated in a great 

attle, and were on the point of hazarding another of 
niuch more importance. They had likewise every 
thing to dread; the forces of Pyrrhus having been 
considerably augmented by the junction of several of 
the states of Italy his allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjuncture, seemed 
to stand in need of the animated spirit of the cele- 
brated Appius Claudius, an illustrious senator, whose 
great age and loss of sight had obliged him to con- 
fine himself to his family, and retire from public 
affairs. When he understood, by the confused re- 
port which was then dispersed through the city, that 
the senators were disposed to accept the offers of 
Pyrrhus, he caused himself to be carried into the 
assembly, which kept a profound silence the moment 
he appeared. There the venerable old man, whose 
zeal for the honour of his country seemed to have in- 
spired him with all bis ancient vigour, made it evi- 

ent, by reasons equally solid and affecting, that they 
were on the point of destroying, by an infamous 
treaty, all the glory which Rome had hitherto ac- 
quired. “Where,” said he, with the warmth of a 
noble indignation, “where is the spirit that suggest- 
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ed the bold language you once uttered, and whose 
accents rung through all the world, when you de- 
clared, that if the great Alexander himself bad in- 
vaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers 
in the vigour of their age, he never would have gain- 
ed the reputation of being invincible, but would have 
added new lustre ta the glory of Rome, either by 
his flight or death! Is it possible, then, that you 
now tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who 
has passed his days in cringing to one of the guards 
of that very Alexander, and who now wanders, like 
a wretched adventurer, from country to country to 
avoid the enemies he has at home; and who has the 
insolence to promise you the conquest of Italy, with 
those very troops who have not been able to secure 
to him a small tract of Macedonia!” He added 
many other things of the same nature, which re- 
kindled the Roman bravery, and dispelled the ap- 
prehensions of the senators; who unanimously re- 
turned this answer to Cineas: ‘That Pyrrhus should 
first retire from Italy; after which, if be should find 
himself disposed for peace, he might send an em- 
bassy to solicit it: but that, as long as he continued 
in arms in their country, the Romans would main- 
tain the war against him with all their forces, though 
he should even vanquish ten thousand such leaders 
as Levinus.” 

It is said, that Cineas, during his continuance at 
Rame in order to negotiate a peace, toak every me- 
thod, as might be expected from a man of wisdom 
and address, to inform himself of the manners and 
customs of the Romans; to scrutinize their public as 
well as private conduct; to study the form and con- 
stitution of their government; and to obtain as exact 
an account as possible of the forces and revenues of 
the republic. When he returned to Tarentum, he 
gave the king a faithful relation of all the discoveries 
he had made in his conferences with the principal 
men of Ronie, and told him, among other particulars, 
“That the senate seemed to him an assembly of 
kings.” A just and noble idea of that august body! 
And with respect to the numerous inhabitants who 
filled the streets and all parts of the country, he added, 
“ T greatly fear we are fighting with a hydra.” Cine- 
as, indeed, had some reason for this remark, for the 
consul Levinus had at that time an army in the field 
twice as numerous as the first, and there were left in 
Rome an infinite number of men, capable of bearing 
arms, and forming many armies as powerful as that 
which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately 
succeeded by the arrival of ambassadors sent to Pyr- 
rhus from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, 
who, as Cineas informed the king, was highly esteem- 
ed at Rome as a very virtuous man, and one well ex- 
perienced in military affairs, but that his fortune was 
extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with extra- 
ordinary marks of distinction, and treated them with 
all possible honours. ‘The ambassadors, at their audi- 
ence, said every thing suitable to the present con- 
panciares and as they imagined he might be elated 

y the victory he had obtained over their troops, 
they represented to him the vicissitudes and incon- 
stancy of fortune, which no prudence of man could 
foresee; that the greatest overthrows in the field 
were incapable of depressing the Roman fortitude, 
and consequently it could never be alarmed at any 
little disadvantage; that the examples of so many 
eneinies as they had defeated, should teach Pyrrhus 
to reflect on the enterprise he was forming; that he 
would find, at all events, enemies prepared to receive 
him, and ina capacity to defend themselves. They 
concluded their remonstrances with leaving it to his 
choice, either to receive a ransom for their soldiers 
who were then his prisoners of war, or to exchange 
them for such of his troops as the Romans had taken 
from him. 

Pyrrhus, after a consultation with his friends, an- 
swered the ambassadors to this effect: ‘‘ Romans, it 
is with an ill grace you demand the prisoners I have 
taken from you, to employ them against me, after 
your refusal of the peace I proposed. If you have 


1 Dion, Halicarn. Excerpt. Legat. p. 744—748 
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only in view your own real interest and mine, it is 
not necessary to have recourse to such evasions. Be 
it your care to end, by an amicable treaty, the war 
you are maintaining against me and my allies, and I 
promise to restore you all my prisoners, as well your 
Citizens as your confederates, without the ransom 
you offer me. If you reject this condition, it is in 
vain for you to imagine that Pyrrhus will ever be 
prevailed” upon to release so great a number of sol- 
diers.” 

When he had returned this answer to the ambassa- 
dors, he took Fabricius aside, and addressed him in 
the following manner: “ As for you, Fabricius, ] am 
sensible of your merit. Iam likewise informed that 
you are an excellent gencral, and perfectly qualified 
tor the command of an army; that justice and tempe- 
rance are united ia your character, and that you pass 
for a person of consummate virtue. But Iam like- 
wise acquainted with your poverty; and must con- 
fess, that fortune, in this particular alone, has treated 
you with injustice, by misplacing you in the class of 
indigent senators. In order, therefore, to eee 
that sole deficiency, I am ready to give you as muc 
gold and silver as will raise you above the richest 
citizen of Rome; being fully persuaded, ‘ that no ex- 
pense can be more honourable to a prince than that 
which is employed in the relief of great men, who 
are compelled iy their poverty to ead a life nn- 
worthy of their virtue; and that this is the noblest 
purpose to which a king can possibly devote his trea- 
sures.’ At the same time, I must desire you to be- 
lieve, that I have no intention to exact any unjust or 
dishonourable service from you as a return of grati- 
tude. J expect nothing from you but what is per- 


fectly consistent with your honour, and what will. 


add to your authority and importance in your own 
country. Let me, therefore, conjure you to assist 
me with your influence in the Roman senate, which 
has hitherto assumed an air of too much inflexibility 
with relation to the treaty I proposed, and has never 
consulted the rules of moderation in any respect. 
Make them sensible, I entreat you, that I have given 
my solemn word to assist the ‘Tarentines and other 
Greeks who are settled in this part of Italy; and I 
cannot in honour abandon them, especially as I am 
now at the head of a powerful army that has already 

ined me a battle. y must, however, acquaint you, 
that I am called, by some pressing affairs, to my own 
dominions; and this is the circumstance which makes 
me more earnestly wish for peace. As to any other 
particulars, if my quality asa king causes me to be 
suspected by the senate, because a number of other 
princes have openly violated the faith of treaties and 
alliances, without the least hesitation; become my 
surety yourself on this occasion; assist me with your 
counsels in all my proceedings, and command my 
armies undcrme. Iwanta virtuous man and a faith- 
ful friend; and you as much need a prince, whose 
liberalities may enable you to be more useful, and to 
do more good to mankind. Let us, therefore, con- 
sent to render mutual assistance to each other, in all 
the future events of our lives.” 

Pyrrhus, having expressed himself in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments’ silence, replied to 
him in these terms: “It is needless for me to make 
any mention of the experience I may possibly have 
in the conduct of public or private affairs, since you 
have been informed of that from others. With re- 
spect also to my poverty, you seem to be so well ac- 
quainted with it, that it would be unnecessary for 
me to assure you I have no money to turn to advan- 
tage, nor any slaves from whom I derive the least 
revenue: that my whole fortune consists in a house 
of no considerable appearance; and ina little spot 
of ground that furnishes me with my support. But 
if you believe my poverty renders my condition in- 
ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, while 
Iam discharging the duties of an honest man, I am 
the less considered because I happen not to be of 
the number of the rich; permit me to acquaint you, 
that the idea you conceive of me, is not just, and 
that whether any other may have inspired you with 
that opinion, or whether you only suppose so your- 
self, you are deceived. ‘Though I do not possess 
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riches, I never did imagine my indigence a preju- 
dice to me, whether I consider myself as a public or 
private person. Did my necessitous circumstances 
ever induce my country to exclude me from those 
glorious employments, that are the nable objects of 
the emulation of great souls? J am invested with 
the highest dignities, and see myself placed at the 
head of the most illustrious embassies. I assist also 
at the most august ceremonies, and even the most 
sacred functions of divine worship are confided to 
my care. Whenever the most important affairs are 
the subject of deliberation, I hold my rank in coun- 
cils, and offer my opinion with as much freedom as 
another. Iam upon an equal footing with the rich- 
est and most powerful persons in the republic; and 
if any circumstance causes me to complain, it is my 
receiving too much honour and applause from my 
fellow-citizens. The iiglosinedis discharge cost 
we nothing of my own, no more than any other Re- 
man. Rome never reduces her citizens to a rninous 
condition, by raising them to the magistracy. She 
gives all necessary supplies to those whom she em- 
ploys in public stations, and bestows them with libe- 
rality and magnificence. Rome, in this particular, 
differs from any other cities, where the public is 
extremely poor, and private persons immensely rich. 
We are all in a state of affluence as long as the re- 
public is so, becanse we consider her treasures as 
our own. As the rich and the poor are equally 
admitted io her employ ments, according as she judges 
them worthy of confidence, she places all her citi- 
zens upon an equality, and knows no distinction be- 
tween them but that of merit and virtue. As to my 
own private affairs, Iam so far from repining at my 
fortune, that I think I am the happiest of men when 
I compare myself with the rich, and find a certain 
satisfaction, and even pride, in that fortune. My 
little field, poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me 
with whatever I want, when I am careful to cultivate 
it as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. 
What can I want more? Every kind of food is 
agreeable to my palate, when seasoned by hunger: 
I drink with delight when I thirst, and I enjoy all 
the sweetness of sleep when fatigued with raat I 
content myself with a habit that covers me from the 
rigours of winter; and of all the various kinds of fur- 
niture necessary for the same uses, the meanest is, 
in my opinion, the most commodious. I should be 
unreasonable, and unjust, were J to complain of for- 
tune, whilst she supplies ine with all that nature 
requires. As to superfluities, I confess she has not 
furnished me with any; but tuen she has not inspired 
me with the least desire to enjoy them. Why should 
I then complain? It is true, the want of this abun- 
dance renders me incapable of relieving the necessi- 
tous, which is the only advantage the rich may be 
envied for enjoying. But when I impart to the re- 
public, and ny friends, some portion of the little I 
possess, and render my fellow-citizens all the ser- 
vices Iam capable of performing; in a word, when 
I discharge all the duties incumbent on me, to the 
best of na ability, wherein can my conscience con- 
demn me? If riches had ever been the least part 
of my ambition, I have so long been employed in 
the administration of the republic, that I have had 
a thousand opportunities of amassing great sums, 
and even by irreproachable methods. Could any 
man desire one more favourable than that which oc- 
curred tomea few years ago? The consular dig- 
nity was conferred upon me, and I was sent against 
the Saninites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the 
head of a numerous army. We ravaged a large tract 
of land, and defeated the enemy in several battles: 
we took many flourishing and opulent cities by as- 
sault; I enriched the whole army with their spoils; 
J returned every citizen the money which he had 
contributed to the expense of the war; and after I 
had received the honours of a triumph, I still brought 
400 talents into the public treasury. After having 
neglected so considerable a booty, of which I had 
full power to appropriate any part to myself; after 
having despised such immense riches so justly ac- 
quired, pidisscriticel the spoils of the enemy to the 
love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Publicola, and 
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many other great men, whose disinterested generos- 
ity of mind has raised the glory of Rome to so illus- 
trious a height; would it now become me to accept 
of the gold and silver you offer me? What idea 
would the world entertain of me? And what an ex- 
ample should I set to my fellow citizens? How could 
I hear their reproaches? how even their looks, at 
= return? _ Those awful magistrates, or censors, 
who are appointed to inspect our discipline and man- 
ners with a vigilant eve, would they not compel me 
to be accountable before all the world, for the pre- 
sents you solicit me ta accept? You shall keep then, 
if you please, your riches to yourself, and I my pov- 
erty and my reputation.” 

I take it for granted, that the historian furnished 
Pyrrhus and Fabricius with these speeches, but he 
has only painted their sentiments, especially those 
of the latter, in strong colours, For such was the 
character of the Romans in those glorious ages of 
the republic. Fabricius 1 was really persuaded, that 
there was more glory and grandeur in being able to 
despise all the sant of a king, than there was in 
reigning over an cipire. : 

Pyrrhus being desirous the next day to surprise 
the Roman ambassador,2 who had never seen an cle- 
phant, ordered the captain of those animals to arm 
the largest of them, and lead him to the place where 
he would be in conversation with Fabricius; the offi- 
cer was tlien to place him behind a hanging of tapes- 
try, that he might be ready to mnke his appearance at 
a certain signal. This was accordingly execuied ; 
and the sign being given, the tapestry was drawn 
aside, and presented to view the enormous animal, 
who stretched out his trunk over the head of Fabri- 
cius, and shook the apartment with a most terrible 
cry. Fabricius, instead of discovering the least sur- 
prise or consternation, turned yery calmly to Pyr- 
rhus, and said to him with a smile, ‘ Neither your 
gold yesterday, nor your elephant to-day, can move 
qe.” 

Whilst they were sitting at table in the evening, 
the conversation turned upon a variety of subjects; 
and after some conference on the affairs of Gicece, 
and the several philosophers of note, Cineas intro- 
duced the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the 
particular opinions of his disciples, with reference 
to the gods, and the government of the world; de- 
claring, that they represented pleasure as the end 
and sovereign good of man, and declined all digni- 
ties and employments, as destructive to happiness. 
To this he added, that they never ascribed to the 
Divinity either love, or hatred, or wrath; but main- 
tained, that he was entirely regardless cf imankind ; 
and that they consigned him to a life of tranquillity, 
in which he passed all ages void of occupation, and 
plunged in an endless variety of dehghts and _plea- 
sures. The soft and voluptuous lives of the Taren- 
tines might probably occasion this discourse. Whilst 
Cineas was going on with this subject, Fabricius, to 
whoni such a doctrine was altogether new, cried out 
as loud as he was able, ‘“‘ Great Hercules, may Pyr- 
rhus and the Samnites follow this doctrine, as long 
as they shal] make war with the Romans.” 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the ancients by those which prevail in our 
age, would expect to hear the conversation hetween 
great warriors, at table, turn, not only on political 
systems, but points of erudition; for at that time, 
philosophical inquiries were considered as the prin- 
cipal part of learning? Are not such discourses as 
these, seasoned with improving reflections, and en- 
livened with sprightly replies, equal at least to those 
conversations, which frequently continue from the 
beginning to the end of the entertainment, and are 

assed without much expense of genius, in exclamia- 
ions, worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of the 
provisions, and the admirable flavour of the wines 
and other liquors? 

Pyrrhus, struck with admiration at the greatness 
of soul which he discovered in the Roman antbassa- 


t Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majusque regno 
‘udicavit regias opes pusse conlemnere, Senec. Epist, 129, 
® Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 395—397, 
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dor, and charmed with his manners and his wisdom, 
became more inpatient than ever to contract an alli- 
ance with his city. He therefore took him apart, 
and conjured hin: a second time, to mediate an ac- 
commodation between the two states, and consent 
to reside at his court, where he should hold the first 
rank among all his friends and captains. ‘1 would 
not advise you to persist in that request,” replied 
Fabricius, whispering in his ear, and smiling; “and 
you seem to be but little acquainted with your own 
interest; for if those who now honour and admire 
you, should once happen to know me, perhaps they 
might be more desirous of having me for their king 
than yourself.” 

The prince, instead of being offended at this reply, 
esteemed him the more for making it; and would in- 
trust the prisoners to none but him, that he might be 
certain they would be sent back to him, after they 
had embraced their relations and friends, and cele- 
brated the Saturnalia, in case the senate should con- 
tinue averse ton peace. They were accordingly sent 
to him at the expiration of the festival, the senate 
having ordered every prisoner to return to Pyrrhus, 
upon pain of death. 

Jhe command of the army being conferred on Fa- 
bricius the following year, an unknown person came 
into his camp, with a letter from the king’s physi- 
cian, who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poison, if 
the Romans would promise him: a reconipense pro 
portionable to the great service he should render 
them, by putting an end to so destructive a war with- 
outany danger to themselves. Fabricius, who always 
retained the same probity and justice,3 even in time 
of war, which furnishes so many pretexts for depart- 
ing from them; and who knew there were some rights, 
which ought to be preserved inviolable even with 
enenes themselves, was struck with a just horror at 
such a proposal: and as he would not suffer the king 
to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be 
infamous in himself to conquer the king by poison. 
After some conference, therefore, with his collceate 
Eiilius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him 
against that black treachery. His letter was con- 
ceived in these ternis: 


CAIUS FABRICIUS AND QUINTUS EMILIUS, CONSULS: 
TO KING PYRRHUS, HEALTH. 


“You seem to form a wrong judgment both of 
friends and enemies; and this wile your own opin- 
ion, when you have read the letter which has been 
written tous. For you will then be sensible, that 
you are carrying ona war against people of virtue 
and honour, at the same time that you repose confi- 
dence in traitors and the worst of men. ‘The inior- 
mation we now send you, results more from our 
affection for ourselves than for you; for we were un- 
willing that your death should give the world occa- 
sion to defame us, and to imagine that we had re- 
course to treachery, through despair of terminating 
this war happily by our valour.” 


Pyrrhus having received this letter, and ascertain- 
ed the truth of the information it contained, caused 
his physician to be punished, and sent back all his 
prisoners to the consul without ransom, as a testimo- 
pial of his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. 
He likewise again deputed Cineas to altempt to nego- 
tiate a peace; but the Romans, who would not accept 
either a favour fron their eneniy, or a recompense 
for not committing the most execrable piece of in- 
justice, though they did not refuse to accept the 
prisoners, yet returned an equal number of ‘Taren- 
tines and Sanmites, as an equivalent; but as to the 
treaty of pacification, they would not permit Cineas 
to mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in 
the same fleet that landed him and his troops in 
Italy. But as his affairs made asecond battle neces- 


3 Ejusdem animi fuit, auro non vinei, veneno non vincere. 
Admirati sumus ingeniem yvirum, quem non regis, nou con- 
ira regem promissa flexissent; boui exempli tevacem ; quoé 
difficillimum est, in hello innocentem ; qui aliquad esse cree 
derel ctiam in hoste nefas; qui in summa paupertaie quam 
sibi decus fecerat, non aliier refugit divitias quam venenum, 
Senec. Epist. 120. 
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sary, he assembled his army, and attacked the Ro- 
mans near the city of Asculum. 

The troops fought with great obstinacy on both 
sides, and the victory continued doubtful till the 
close of the batile. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the 
action, having been driven into places where cavalry 
could not act, and against a river very dillicult, as 
well in regard to its banks as to marshes on the sides 
of it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and 
lost a great number of his men. But having at last 
disengaged himself from that disadvantageous sitna- 
tion, and regained the plain, where he could make 
use of his elephants, he advanced against the Ro- 
mans with the greatest impetuosity, his ranks being 
all in good order and well closed; and as he met 
with a vigorous resistance, the slaughter became very 
ereat, and he himself was wounded. Ife, however, 
brought forward his elephants so judiciously, that 
they broke throngh the eae infantry in several 
quarters, notwithstanding which they still maintain- 
ed their ground. The two armies, fired with im- 
placable rage, exerted the utmost eflorts that bravery 
could inspire, and did not cease fighting till night 
parted them. The loss was almost equal on both 
sides, and amounted to 15,000 men in the whole. 
The Romans were the first who retreated, and gain- 
ed their camp, which was near the field of battle. 
The advantage therefore seemed to remain with Pyr- 
rhus, who continued longest in the field; but when 
one of his officers came to congratulate him on his 
victory, “if we gain such another,” replied he, “ we 
are inevitably ruined.” And as he had really lost his 
best troops and bravest officers, he was very sensible 
of his inability to bring another army into the field 
against the Romans, whose very defeat inspired them 
with new vigour and ardour to continue the war. 

Whilst he was revolving these melancholy thoughts 
in his mind and had the mortification to see him- 
self in a manner destitute of all resource, and in- 
capable of recurring to any honourable expedient to 
disengage himself from an enterprise which he had 
too inconsiderately undertaken, a dawn of hope and 

good fortune inspired him with 

A. M. 3726. new resolution. deputation was 
Ant. J. C. 278. sent to him, at that critical junc- 

ture, from Sicily, with a commis- 
sion to deliver Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the city 
of the Leontines, into his possession; and to implore 
the assistance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians 
from their island, and deliver them from their ty- 
rants. Several couriers from Greece also arrived at 
his camp at the same time, to iuform him that Ce- 
raunus had been killed in a battle with the Ganls, in 
Macedonia, and that this kingdom seemed to invite 
him to ascend the throne. : 

Pyrrhus then found himself in a new perplexity. 
A monient before he was destitute of all hope, and 
now it flowed so fast upon him, that he was at a loss 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
after a long deliberation, and when he had maturely 
weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both 
sides, he resolyed for Sicily, which would open hin 
a passage into Africa, and conduct him to a more 
ample harvest of glory. In conseqnence of this re- 
solution, he immediately despatched Cineas to treat 
with the cities, and to give them assurances of his 
speedy arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, after 
he had left a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwith- 
standing the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had 
the mortification to see themselves abandoned by 
Pyrrhus, and reduced at the same time to a state of 
slavery by lis troops. 

When he arrivedain Sicily, he immediately became 
master of Syracuse, which was delivered up to him 
by Sostratus,3 who then governed that city, and by 
Thenon, who commanded in the citadel. He also 
received from them money out of the public trea- 
sury, and about 200 ships, which facilitated his con- 


1 Per damna, per ewdes, ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumaque ferro, 

2 Plut.in Pyrrk. p. 397, 398, Pausan. 1. i. p. 
lL. xvili.e, 2 & 1. xxiii. c. 3. 

2 fe is called Sosistratus, by Dionystus of Haliearnassus, 
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quest of all Sicily. His insinuating and affable be- 
haviour at his first arrival, gained him the hearts of 
all the people; and as he had then an army of 30,000 
foot and 2,500 horse, with a fleet of 200 sail, he dis- 
possessed the Carthaginians of their settlements in 
that island, and obliged then: to evacuate the city 
of Eryx, which was the strongest of all their places 
there, and the best furnished with people for its de- 
fence: lie also defeated, in a great battle, the inhabi- 
tants of Messina, who were called Maemertines,4 
whose frequent eruptions infested all Sicily, and he 
entirely demolished all their fortresses, 

The rapid progress of his arms terrified the Car- 
thaginians, who were now divested of all their ac- 
quisitions in Sicily, except the single city of Lilybe- 
um; and they sent to purchase peace and his friend- 
ship with money and ships. But as he aspired to 
much greater things, he answered them, that the 
only method to obtain what they desired, would be 
to abandon Sicily, and consent to let the Libyan sea 
be the boundary between them and the Greeks. He 
now thought of nothing but great projects for him- 
self and his family. He intencted to bestow Sicily 
on his son Helenus, as a kingdom to which he had a 
right by birth, this prince being his son by the 
daughter of Agathocles; and he proposed to give his 
son Alexander the kingdom of Italy, which he look- 
ed upon as a certian conquest. 

A continued series of prosperity, and the numerous 
forces under his command, had raised his hopes so 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but ac- 
conplishing the great vicws that had drawn hina into 
Sicily; the first and principal of which was the con- 
quest of Africa. He had a suflicient number of ves- 
sels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners; 
in order, therefore, to obtain them, he obliged the 
cities to furnish him with men, and severally punish 
ed those who neglected to obey his orders. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his powe. 
was soon changed into an insolent and tyrannica 
sway, which first drew upon him the hatred of the 
family and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived 
of all the wealth they had received from that prince, 
and bestowed it upon his own ereatures. In the 
contempt of the customs of that country,5 he also 
conferred the first dignitics, and the government of 
cities, on his guards and ccnturions, whom he con- 
tinued in the magistracy as long as he thonght pro- 
per, and without any regard to the time prescribed 
by the laws. And so to all judicial proceedings, 
with respect to private property, and other affairs 
of that nature, ke either decided them by his own 
arbitrary sentence, or left them to the determination 
of his courtiers, whose sole views were to enrich 
themselves by sordid gain, and live in all manner of 


luxury, profusion and debauchery. 


A condnct so oppressive and different from that 
by which he at first had so well succeeded, could 
not fail to alienate the affections of the people from 
him; and when he became sensible that he was uni- 
versally hated, and that the Sicilians, exasperated 
at his odions government, were solicitous to shake 
off the yoke, he placed in niost of the cities such gar- 
risons as he knew were at his devotion, under pre- 
text that the Carthaginians were preparing to invade 
him. He also seized the most illustrious citizens of 
each city, and caused them to be put to death, after 
he had charged them with treasonable conspiracies 
against him. Of this number was Thenon, the com- 
mander of the citadel; and all the important services 
he had rendered the king of Epirus, did not sufhice 
to exempt him from so cruel a hee though it was 
allowed that he had contributed more than any other 
persou to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He also in- 
tended to have Sostratus seized, but as he had some 
suspicion of what was designed against him, he found 
means to quit the city. A prince hazards all things 


4 The word signifies martial, beeause they were a very 
warlike people. They originally came from [alv, and hav- 
ing made themselves inasters of Messina, into whieh they 
had been received, they retaiued their own name there. 
though that of the city was not changed, 

5 Dionys. Halic. in Excerpt. p. S41. 
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when he loses the affection of his people, which is 
the strongest tie that unites them to their sovereign. 
This barbarous and unjust treatment of the two prin- 
cipal citizens of Syracuse, who had conduced most 
to the progress of his power in that island, rendered 
him entirely odious and insupportable to the Sici- 
lians. Such was the character of Pyrrhus: the vigour 
and impetuosity of his conduct in the enterprises he 
undertook,! facilitated his conquest of kingdoms and 

rovinces, but he wanted the art of preserving them. 
Lhe aversion which the cities conceived against him 
was so great, that some of them entered into a 
league with the Carthaginians, and others with the 
Marmertines, in order to destroy him. 

At this juncture, when he heheld nothing but new 
insurrections and revolts kindling all around, he re- 
ceived letters from the Samnites and Tareniines, 
which informed him that they had been dispossessed 
of all their lands, and were then shut up in their 
cities, where it would be impossible for them to sus- 
tain the war, unless he would hasten to their assis- 
tance. These letters arrived at a proper time for 
affording him an honourable pretext for his depar- 
ture, and preventing it from appearing a flight from 
Sicily, as if he despaired of succeeding any longer 
in that island. 

As he was embarking at Syracuse,? the Carthagi- 
niansattacked him ina such a manner, as obliged him 
to fight, in the very port, against those barbarians, 
where he lost several of his ships. This, however, did 
not prevent him from sailing to Italy with those that 
remained; but upon hisarrival there he found a great 
body of Mamertines, who had passed over thither 
before him, to the number of near 10,000 nen, and 
greatly incommoded his march, by frequently ha- 
rassing his troops and making repeated attacks upon 
his rear guard. 

Livy 3 and Dionysius of Halicarnassus tell us one 
circumstance not very much to the honour of Pyr- 
rhus’s memory. At Locris was a celebrated teinple, 
consecrated to Proserpine, and held in the greatest 
veneration by all the inhabitants of that country, as 
well as by strangers, and no one had ever presumed 
to violate it, though it was certain that immense trea- 
sures were deposited within it. Pyrrhus, who then 
wanted money extremely, was not so scrupulous, out 
carried off all the riches of the goddess, and lodged 
them in his ships. ‘The next day, if the story may be 
credited, his fieet was shattered by a violent tem- 
pest, and all the vessels that were laden with these 
rich and sacred spoils, were cast upon the coast of 
Locris. This proud prince, says Livy, being con- 
vinced, by this cruel disaster, that the gods were not 
imaginary beings, caused all the treasures to he re- 
placed in the temple with the utmost devotion. The 
goddess, however, was not appeased by this involun- 
tary restitution; and the author who relates this event, 
represcnts this impious sacrilege as the cause of all 
the fuiare calamities which happened to Pyrrhns, 
and particularly of the unfortunate death which put 
an end to his enterprises. 

Pyrrhus, after he had suffered by 

A. M. 3730. this tempest, arrived at Tarentum 

Ant. J. C. 274. with 20,000 foot and 3000 horse; 

and when he had reinforced them 

with the best troops he could find in that city, he ad- 

vanced, by long marches, against the Romans, who 
were encamped in the country of the Sammites. 

These people retained a secret resentment against 
Pyrrhus, for deserting them when he undertook his 
expedition into Sicily; for which reason he was join- 
ed by very few of their troops. This, however, did 
not prevent him from dividing his army into two 
bodies: one of which he sent into Lucania, to oppose 
the consul who was there at that time, and to render 
him incapable of assisting his colleague; the other he 
led himself against Manius Curius, the other consul, 


t Ut ad devineenda regna invictus habebatur, ita devictis 
acquisitisque ecleriter earebat ; tantd melitis studebat ac- 
quirere imperia quam retinere. Justin. 1, xxv. ¢. 4. 

2 Plut. in Pyrrb. p. 399, Pausan. }. 1. p. 22. Justin. 1, 
RXMiee se : 

3 Liv. |. xxix.u.1& Dionys. [Malicarn. in Exverpt. p. 542. 
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who had intrenched himself in a very advantageous 
post near the city of Beneventum, where he waited 
for the succours that were advancing to him from 
Lucania. 

Pyrrhus hastened to atiack this last, before the 
other had joined him; and with this view he selected 
his best troops, with such of the elephants as were 
strongest, and of the most service in the field; after 
which he began his march ahout the close of the 
evening, in order to surprise the consul in his camp. 
The enemy, however, discovered him the next morn- . 
ing as he was descending the mountains, and Manius 
having marched out of his intrenchments with a body 
of troops, fell upon the first he met. These he soon 
put into confusion, and obliged them to have re- 
course to flight, which spread a universal terror 
among the rest, great numbers of whom were slain, 
and even some of the elephants taken. 

This success emboldened Manius to draw all his 
troops out of their intrenchments, in order to combat 
in the open plain. One of his wings had the adyan- 
tage, at the eginning of the battle, and pushed the 
enemics with great vigour; but the other was over- 
thrown by the elephants, and driven back to their 
camp. In this emergency, he sent for the troops he 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, 
and who were all fresh and under arms. ‘These for- 
ces advanced in the critical monient, and with their 
ut and darts compelled the elephants to turn their 

acks, and fall upon their own battalions; which 
created such confusion and disorder, that the Ro- 
inans at last obtained a complete victory, which, in 
some sense, was of no less value to them than the con- 
quest of all nations. For the intrepidity they dis- 
covered in this engagement, and the gallant actions 
they performed in all the battles they fought with 
such an enemy as Pyrrhus, increased their reputa- 
tion, as well as their fortitude and confidence in their 
own bravery, and caused them to be considered as 
invincible. This victory over Pyrrhus rendered them 
indisputable masters of all Italy between the two 
seas; and this acquisition was soon succeeded by the 
wars with Carthage, in which, having at last sub- 
dued that potent rival, they no longer beheld any 
power capable of opposing them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himself fallen from 
all the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to 
Italy and Sicily, after he had consumed’ six whole 
years in those war's, and entirely ruined his own af- 
fairs. It must be acknowledged, however, that he 
preserved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidst all 
these disgraces; and his experience in military af- 
fairs, with his valour and intrepidity, caused him 
always to pass for the first of all the kings and gene- 
rals of his time. But whatever he acquired by his 
great exploits. he soon lost by his vain hopes: for 
his impatience to pursue what he had not yet attain- 
ed, rendered him incapable of preserving and secur- 
ing what was already in his possession. ‘This dis- 
position of his made Antigonus compare him to a 
man who had lucky throws on the dice, but played 
his men very ill. 

He at length returned to Epirus,4 with 8000 foot 
and 500 horse; but as his revenues were not snifficient 
for the subsistence of these troops, he was industri- 
ous to find ont some new war for their support; and 
having received a reinforcement of some Gauls who 
joined him, he threw himself into Macedonia, where 
Antigonus, the son of Demetrius, then reigned. His 
intention was only to ravage the country, and carry 
off a great booty; but when he had once made him- 
self master of several cities without any difficulty, 
and had also seduced 2000 of Antigonus’s soldiers 
over to his party, he indulged the most exalted hopes; 
marched against Antigonus himself; attacked him in 
the defiles,and put his whole army intodisorder. A 
large body of other Gauls, who formed the rear- 
guard of Antigonus, courageously sustained his efforts 
for some time, and the encounter became very warm, 
but most of them were at last cut to pieces; and 
those who commanded the elephants, beg surroun- 


4 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pausan. l,i, c.23. Justin. . 
XXv. ¢. 3. 
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ded hy his troops, surrendered themselves prisoners, 
and delivered up the elephants. The Macedonian 
phalanx was all that now remained; but the troops 
who coniposed this corps were struck with terror and 
confusion at the defeat of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus 
perceiving that they seemed to refuse fighting him, 
stretched ont his hand to the commanders and other 
officers, calling them each by their name, and by this 
expedient drew over to himself ali the infantry of 
Antigonus, who was obliged to have recourse to 
flicht, in order to preserve some of the maritime pla- 
ces in their obedience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated hy this victory, 
as may be judged by the following inscription on the 
spoils which he consecrated to the Itonian Minerva.1 
“ Pyrrhus, king of the Molossians, consecrates to the 
Itonian Minerva, these bucklers of the fierce Gauls, 
after he had defeated the whole army of Antigonus. 
Let no one be surprised at this event. The descen- 
dants of /acus are still as they originally were, per- 
fectly brave and valiant.” 

Pyrrbus, after this victory, made himself master 
of all the cities of Macedonia, and having taken pos- 
session of Aige,2 he treated the inhabitants with 

eat severity, and garrisoned the city with part of 

is Gauls, a people the most insatiable and rapacious 
after money of any. The moment they took posses- 
sion of the city, they began with plundering the 
tombs of the Macedonian kings, whose remains were 
deposited there, carried off all their riches enclosed 
in those monuments, and with sacrilegious insolence 
scattered the ashes of those princes in the air. Pyr- 
rhus lightly passed over this infamous action, Pil ce 
because the important affairs he then had upon his 
hands engaged his whole attention; or that his pres- 
sing occasion for the service of these barbarians, ren- 
dered him unwilling to alienate their affection from 
him, by too strict an inguiry into this proceeding, 
which would make it necessary for him to punish the 
delinquents; and so criminal a connivance lowered 
hini very much in the esteem of the Macedonians. 
Thongh his affairs were not esta- 
A. M. 3732. blished on so secure-a foundation 
Ant. J. C. 272. as to give him just reasons to be 
yoid of apprehension, he conceived 
new hopes, and engaged in new enterprises.3 Cle- 
onymus the Spartan came to solicit him to march his 
army against Lacedzemonia, and Pyrrhus lent a wil- 
ling ear to that proposal. This Cleonymus was of 
the royal race. Clo nenes: his father, who was king 
of Sparta, had two sons, Acrotatus and Cleonymius. 
The former, who was the eldest, died before his fa- 
ther, and left ason named Areus. After the death 
of Cleomenes, a dispute, with relation to the sover- 
eignty, arose between Arens and Cleonymus; and as 
this latter seemed to be a man of a violent and des- 
potic disposition, the contest was decided in favour 
of Areus. Cleonymus, when he was far advanced in 
years, espoused a very beautiful woman, whose name 
was Chelidonis, the daughter of Leotychidas. This 
young lady conceived a violent passion for Acrotatus, 
the son of king Arens, who was very amiable, finely 
shaped, and in the flower of his youth. ‘This cir- 
cuimstance rendered her marriage not only a very 
melancholy, hut dishonourable aflair to her husband 
Cleonymus, who was equally transported with love 
and jealousy; for his disgrace was public, and every 
Spartan was acquainted with the contempt which his 
wife entertained for him. Animated, therefore, with 
a burning impatience to avenge himself at once on 
his partial citizens and his faithless wife, he prevailed 
on Pyrrhus to march against Sparta, with an army 
of 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and twenty-four elephants. 

These great preparations for war made it inmedi- 
ately evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to con- 
quer Peloponnesus for_himself, than to make Cleony- 


1 Minerva was called Itonia, from Ttonus, the son of Am- 
phictyon, and she had two temples dedicated to her under 
this name; one in Thessaly, near Larissa, which was the 
same with that in the pussage before us: the other was in 
Beotia, near Coranwra, 

2 A cily of Macedonia, on the river Maliaemon, 
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mus master of Sparta. This, indeed, he strongly 
disavowed in all his discourse; for when the Lace- 
deemonians sent ambassadors to him, during his resi- 
dence at Megalopolis, he assured them that no hos- 
tilities were intended by him against Sparta, and 
that he only came to restore liberty to those cities 
which Antigonus possessed in that country. Heeven 
declared to him that he designed to send his young- 
est children to Sparta, if they would permit him so 
to do, that they might be educated in the manners 
and discipline of that city, and have the advantage 
above all other kings el princes, of being trained 
up in so excellent a school. 

With these flattering promises he amused all such 
as presented themselves to him in his march; but 
those persons must be very thoughtless and impru- 
dent who place any confidence in the language of 
politicians, with whom artifice and deceit pass for 
wisdom, and sincerity for weakness and want of judg- 
ment. Pyrrhus bad no sooner advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plun- 
der all the country around him. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedemon; 
Cleonymus desired him to attack the city without a 
moment’s delay, that they might take advantage of 
the confusion of the inhabitants, who had no suspi- 
cion of a siege, and of the absence of king Areus, 
who was gone to Crete to assist the Gortynians. 
The helots and friends of Cleonymus were so confi- 
dent of success, that they were then actually prepa- 
ring his house for his reception, firmly Beane he 
would sup there that very night with Pyrrhus. But 
this prince, who looked upon the conquest of the 
city as inevitable, deferred the assault till the next 
morning. That delay saved Sparta, and showed that 
there are favourable and decisive moments which 
must be seizcd immediately, and which, once neglec- 
ted, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedemonians deliberated 
on the expediency of sending their wives to Crete, 
but were opposed by them in that point: one among 
them, in particular, whose name was Archidamia, 
rushed into the senate with a drawn sword, and after 
she had uttered her complaints, in the name of the 
rest, demanded of the men who were there assem- 
bled, ** What could be their inducement to entertain 
so bad an opinion of them, as to imagine they could 
consent to live after the destruction of Sparta.” 

The same council gave direction for opening a 
trench parallel to the enemy’s camp, in order to op- 
pose their approaches to the city, by placing troops 
along that work; but as the absence of their king, 
and the surprise with which they were then seized, 
prevented then from raising a sufficient number of 
men to form a front equal to that of the encmy, and 
engage them in the open field, they resolved to shut 
themselves np as securely as possible, by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch another kind of intrench- 
ment, formed by a barricade of carriages sunk in the 
earth up to the axle-trees of the wheels, that by be- 
ing thus firmly fixed they might check the impetu- 
osity of the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from 
assaulting them in flank. : 

While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after 
they had exhorted those who were appointed for the 
encounter to take some repose, while the night las- 
ted, they proceeded to measure the length of the 
trench, and took the third part of it for their own 
share in the work, which they completed before day. 
The trench was nine feet in breadth, six in Penh, 
and 900 in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to he 
in motion, those women presented arnis to all the 
young men, and as they were retiring from the trench 
they had made, they exhorted them to behave ina 
vallant manner; entreating them, at the same time, to 
consider how glorious it would be for them to con- 
quer in the sight of their country, or to breathe their 
last in the arms of their mothers and wives, after 
they had proved theniselves worth of Sparta by 
their valour. As for Chelidonis, s e withdrew to 
her chamber, and prepared a cord, which she inten- 
ded should be the fatal instrument of her death, to 
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revent her from falling into the hands of her hus- 
and, if the city should happen to be taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the meantime, advanced at the head 
of his infantry, to attack the Spartans in front, who 
waited for him on the other side of the trench, with 
their bucklers closely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be passed, but the sol- 
diers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge 
of it, nor maintain a good footing, because the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, easily gave way 
under them. When his son Ptolemy saw this incon- 
venience, he drew out 2000 Gauls, with a select hand 
of Chaonians, aud filed off along the trench tothe 
place where the carriages were disposed, in order to 
open a passage; but these were ranged so thick, and 
sunk to such a depth in the earth, as rendered his 
design impracticable. The Gauls endeavoured to 
surmount this difficulty by disengaging the wheels, 
in order to draw the carriages into the adjoining 
river. 

The young Acrotatus was the first who saw the 
danger, and immediately hurried through the city 
with 300 soldiers. Uaving taken a large compass, he 
poured upon the rear of Ptolemy’s troops, without 
being discovered in his approach, because he advan- 
ced through hollow ways. Upon this sudden attack, 
as their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown 
into disorder, they crowded and pressed upon each 
other, and most of them rolled into the ditch, and 
fell around the chariots. In a word, after a long en- 
counter, which cost them a vast quantity of blood, 
they were repulsed, and obliged to have recourse to 
flight. The old men. and most of the women, stood 
on the other side of the trench, and beheld with ad- 
miration the undaunted bravery of Acrotatns. As 
for him, covered with blood, and exulting in Ins vic- 
tory, he returned to his post amidst the universal 
applause of the Spartan women, who extolled his 
valour, and envied, at the same time, the glory and 
happiness of Chelidonis: an evident proof that the 
Spartan ladies were not extremely delicate on the 
subject of conjugal chastity. 

‘he battle was still hotter along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was 
defended by the Lacedzemonian infantry: the Spar- 
tans fought with great intrepidity, and several among 
them distinguished reel ca yery much: particu- 
larly Phyllius, who after having opposed the enemy 
for a considerable time, and killed, with his own 
hand, all those who attempted to force a passage 
where he fought; finding himself, at last, faint with 
the many wounds he had received, and the large 
quantity of blood he had lost, called to one of the 
otlicers who commanded at the post, and after hav- 
ing resigned his place to him, he retired a few paces, 
and fell down dead amidst his countrymen, that the 
enemies might not be masters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue the en- 
gagement; but the next morning it was renewed by 
break of day. The Lacedemonians defended them- 
selves with new eflorts of ardour and bravery, and 
the women would not forsake them, but were always 
at hand to furnish arms and refreshments to such as 
wanted them, and also to assist in carrying off the 
wounded. The Macedonians were indefatigable in 
their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vast quan- 
tities of wood, and other materials, which they threw 
upon the arms and dead bodies; and the Lacedemo- 
nians redoubled their efforts to prevent their effecting 
that design. 

Bui all on asudden, Pyrrhus, who had forced him- 
self a passage at the place where the chariots had 
been disposed, was seen pushing forwards full speed 
to the city. Those who defended this post uttered 
loud cries, which were answered by dismal shrieks 
from the women, who ran from place to place in the 
utmost consternation. Pyrrhus still advanced, and 
bore down all who opposed him, He was now with- 
in a sinal] distance of the city, when a shaft fron a 
Cretan bow pierced his horse, and made him so furi- 
ous, that he ran with his master into the very midst 
of the enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. 
Whilst his friends crowded about him to extricate 
cim from the danger he was in, the Spartans advan- 
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ced in great numbers, and with their arrows repuf 
sed the Macedonians beyond their trench. 


Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sound 


ed, in expectation that the Lacedwemonians, who had 
lost a great number of men, and were most of them 


wounded, would be inclined to surrender the city, 
which was then reduced to the last extremity, and 


seemed incapable of sustaining a new attack, But 


at the very instant’when every thing seemed despe- 
rate, one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from 


Corinth, with a very considerable body of foreign 


troops; which had scarce entered the city before king 


Areus appeared with 2000 foot, which he had brought 


from Crete. 

These two reinforcements, which the Lacedemo- 
nians received the same day, did but animate Pyrrhus 
the more, and add new ardour to his ambition. He 
was sensible that it would be more glorious for him 


to take the city in spite of its new defenders, and in 


the very sight of its king; but, after he had made 
some attempts, and was convinced that he should 


gain nothing but wounds he desisted irom his enter- 


prise, and began to ravage the country, with an in- 
tention to pass the winter there; but he was diverted 
from his design by a new ray of hope, which soon 


drew him off to another quarter. 


Aristeas and Aristippus,! two of 
AQME 3733. 


Antigonus; and Aristeas, in order to frustrate his 
design, Immediately invited Pyrrhus to espouse his 
party. The king of Epirus, always fond of new pur- 


suits, considered his victories as so many steps to 
greater advantages; and thought his deteats furnished 


him with indispensable reasons for entering upon a 
new war, to repair his losses. Neither good nor ill 
success, therefore, could inspire him with a disposi- 
tion for tranquillity; for which reason he had no 
sooner given audience to the courier of Aristeas, 
than he began his march to Argos. King Areus 
formed several ambuscades to destroy him by the 
way, and having possessed himself of the most diffi- 
cult passes, cut to pieces the Gauls and Molossians 
who formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who had been 
detached by Pyrrhus, his father, to succonr that guard, 
was killed in the engagement, upon which his troops 
disbanded and iled. The Lacedseemonian cavalry, 
commanded by Evalcus, an oilicer of great reputa- 
tion, pursued them with so much ardour, that he in- 
sensibly advanced to a great distance from his infan- 
try, who were incapable of keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his son’s death, which 
affected him with the kneenest sorrow, immediately 
led up the Molossian cavalry against the pursuers; 
aud throwing himself among their thickest troops, 
made such a slaughter of the Lacedaemonians, as in 
a moment covered him with blood. He was always 
intrepid and terrible in battles; but on this occasion, 
when gricf and revenge gave a new edge to his cou- 
rage, he even surpassed himself, and etlaced the lus- 
tre of his conduct in all former battles, by the supe- 
rior valour and intrepidity which he now displayed. 
He coutinually sue Evalcus in the throng, and 
having at last singled him out, he spurred his horse 
against him, and struek him through with his javelin, 
alter having been in great danger himself. He then 
sprung from his horse, and made a terrible slaughter 
of the Lacedemonians, whom he overthrew in heaps 
upon the dead body of Evalcus. This loss of the 
bravest officers and troops of Sparta, proceeded alto- 
gether from the temerity of those who, after they had 
gained a complete victory, suffered it to be wrested 
out of their hands, by pursuing those that fled with 
a blind and imprudent eagerness. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated as it were the fune- 
val solemnities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and 
mitigated his aflliction in some measure by satiating 
his rage and vengeance in the blood of those who 
had slain his son, continued his march to Argos; and 
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npon his arrival there, was informed that Antigonus 

nossessed the heights upon the borders of the plain. 

e formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and 
seat a herald the next morning to Autigonus, with an 
offer to decide their quarrel by a single combat; but 
Antigonus contented himself with replying, * That 
if Pyrrhus was grown weary of life, there were abun- 
daace of methods for putting an end to it.” 

The inhabitants of Argos despatched ambassadors 
at the sanie time to both these princes, to entreat them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into subjection to cither of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue ina state of friendship with both. Antigonus 
readily consented to this proposal, and sent his son 
as a hostage to the Argives. [Pyrrhus also promised 
to retire; but as he offered no security for the per- 
formance of his word, they began to suspect his sin- 
cerity, and indeed with suihcient reason. 

As soonas night appeared he advanced to the walls, 
and haying found a gate left open by Aristeas, he 
had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to seize 
it without being perceived. But when he would 
have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
low; which obliged him to cause the towers to be 
taken down from their backs, and to be replaced, 
when those animals had entered the city. All this 
could not be effected, amidst the darkness, without 
much trouble, noise, and confusioa, and without a 
considerable loss of time, which caused them to be 
discovered. The Argives, when they beheld the 
enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to those 
places that were best calculated for their defence, 
and senta deputation to Autigonus to urge him to 
advance with speed to their assistance. He accor- 
dingly niche that moment, and caused his son, 
with the other officers, to enter the city at the head 
of his best troops. 

In this very juncture of time, king Aréus also ar- 
rived at Argos, with 1000 Cretans, and as many Spar- 
tans as had made most ha-te. These troops, when 
they had all joined each other, charged the Gauls 
with the utmost fury, and put them into disorder. 
Pyrrhus hastened to sustain them, but in the tumult 
and confusion which were occasioned by the dark- 
ness of the night, it was impossible for him to make 
himself either heard or obeyed. When day appeared 
he was not a little surprised to see the citadel filled 
with enemies; and as he then imagined all was lost, 
he thought of nothing but a timely retreat. But as 
he had some apprehension with respect to the city 
gates, which were much too narrow, he sent orders 
to his son Helenus, whom he had left without, with 
the greatest part of the army, to demolish part of 
the wall, that his troops ert have a free passage 
out of the city. The person to whom Pyrrhus gave 
this order in great haste, having misunderstood his 
meaning, delivered a quite contrary message, in con- 
sequence of which Helenus immediately drew out 
his best infantry, with all the elephants he had left, 
and then advanced into the city to assist his father, 
who was preparing to retire the moment the other 
entered the place. 

_Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a sufli- 
cient extent of ground, appeared with a resolute 
mien, and frequently faced about and repulsed those 
who pursued him; but when he found himself enga- 
ged in the narrow street which led to the gate, the 
confusion, which already was very great, became 
lafinitely increased by the arrival of the troops whom 
his son bronght to his assistance. He frequently 
called aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear 
the street, but in vain, for as it was impossible for 
his yoice to be heard, they still continued to ad- 
vance. And to complete the calamity in which they 
were involyed, one of the largest elephants sunk 
down across the middle of the gate, and filled up the 
whole extent in such a manner, that they could 
neither advance nor retire. The confusion occa- 
sioned by this accident became then inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus observing the disorder of his men, who 
broke forward, and were driven back like the waves 
of the sea, took off the glittering crest which distin- 
guished his helmet, anc caused him to be knowa, 
and then, confiding in the goodness of his horse, he 
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sprung into the throng of the enemies who pursued 
him; and while he was fighting with an air of dezpe- 
ration, one of the adverse party advanced up to him, 
and pierced his cuirass with a javelin. The wound 
howeyer was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyr- 
rhus immediately turned upon the man from whom 
he received it, and who happened to be only a pri- 
vate soldier, the son of a poor woman of Argos. The 
nother beheld the combat from the top of a house, 
as did also the rest of the women. 

The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyr- 
rhus, she almost lost her senses, and was chilled with 
horror at the danger to which she beheld him ex- 
posed. Amidst the impressions of her agony, she 
caught up witli both hands a large tile, and threw it 
down upon Pyrrhus. The mass fell directly upon 
his head, and his helmet being too weak to ward off 
the blow, his eyes were immediately covered with 
darkness, his hands dropped the reins, and he sunk 
down from his horse without being then observed. 
But he was soon discovered by a soldier, who put 
an end to his life by cutting off his head. 

The noise of this accident was immediately spread 
in all parts. Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, took 
the head from the soldier, and rode away with it full 
speed to his father, at whose fect he threw it; but 
met with a very ill reception for having acted ina 
manner so unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, recol- 
lecting the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and 
that of Demetrius his father, could not refrain from 
tears at so mournful a spectacle, and caused magni- 
ficent honours to be rendered to the remains of Pyr- 
rhus. After having made himself master of his camp 
and army, he treated his son Helenus, and the rest 
of his friends, with great generosity, and sent them 
back to Epirus. 

One cannot refuse the title of a great captain to 
Pyrrhus, as he was so particularly esteemed by the 
Roman ambassadors; and especially if we consider 
the glorious testimony given in his favour by a per- 
son the most worthy of belief, with regard to the 
merit of a warrior, and the best qualified to forma 
competent judgment on that head. Livy reports,} 
from an historian whom he cites, without, however, 
pretending to vouch for its authenticity, that Hanni- 

ul, when he was asked by Scipio, whom he thought 
to be the most able and consummate general, placed 
Alexander in the first rank, Pyrrhus in the second, 
and himself only in the third. 

The same general also characterized Pyrrhns, by 
adding, “That he was the first who taught the art 
of encamping ; that no one was more skilful in choos- 
ing his posts, and drawing up his troops; that he had 
a peculiar art of conciliating affection, and attaching 
people to his interest; and this to such a degree, that 
the people of Italy were more desirous of haying him 
fer their master, though a stranger, than to be go- 
verned by the Romans themselves, who for so many 
years had held the first raak in that country.” 

Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great 
qaaiee but I cannot comprehend why Hannibal 
should represent him as the first who taught the art 
of encamping. Were not several Grecian kings and 
generals masters of this art before him? The Ro- 
mans, indeed, learned it from him, and Hannibal’s 
evidence must extend no farther. However, these 
extraordinary qualities aloae are not sufficient to 
constitute a great commander; he even did aot dis- 
Bee them on several occasions. He was defeated 

y the Romans near Asculum, merely from having 
chosen his ground ill. He failed in his attempt ou 
Sparta, by deferring the attack for a few hours. 
He lost Sicily, by not conciliating the people; and 
was hinself Kelled at Argos, for venturing too rashly 
intoan enemy’s city, We might also enumerate a 
variety of other errors committed by him, with re- 
ference eyen to military affairs. 

Is it not entirely inconsistent with the rank and 
duty of a great general, and especially of a king, to 
be always exposing his person, without the least pre- 
caution, like a private soldier; to charge in the fore- 
most ranks like a conmmon adventurer; to be more vain 
pelt ete pe ee ere 
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of a personal action, which only shows strength and 
intrepidity, than of that wise and attentive conduct, 
so essential to a general vigilant for the safety of all, 
and who never confounds his own merit and func- 
tions with those of a private soldier? We may even 
observe the same defects to have been very apparent 
in the kings and generals of this age, who undoubted - 
ly were led into it by the false lustre of Alexander’s 
successful temerity. 

May it not also be said, that Pyrrhus was deficient 
in not observing any rule in his military enterprises, 
and in plunging blindly into wars, without reflection, 
withont cause, through natural constitution, passion, 
habit, and mere incapacity to continne ina state of 
tranquillity, or pass any part of his time to his satis- 
faction, unless he was tilting with all the world? 
The reader will, I hope, forgive my making use of 
that expression, since a character of this nature seems, 
in my opinion, very much to resemble that of the 
heroes and knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus’s cha- 
racter, nor mnst have shocked my readers more, than 
his forming his enterprises without the least thought, 
and abandoning himself, without examination, to the 
least appearances of success; frequently changing his 
views, on such slight ae as discover no con- 
sistency of design, and even little judgment; ina 
word, beginning every thing, and ending nothing. 
His whole life was a continued series of uncertainty 
and variation; and while he suffered his restless and 
impetuous ambition to hurry him, at different times, 
into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, he was no 
where so little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him 
the title of a great capiain, if valour and intrepidity 
alone are sufficient to deserve it; for in these quah- 
ties no man was ever his superior. When we be- 
hold him in his battles, we think ourselves spectators 
of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour, of 
Alexander; but he cota had not the qualities of 
a good king, who, when he really loves his people, 
makes his valour consist in defending them, his hap- 
piness in making them happy, and his glory in pro- 
curing them peace and security. 

The reputation of the Romans 
A. M, 3730. beginning now to spread through 
Ant. J. C. 274. foreign nations, by the war they 
& had maintained for six years against 
Pyrrhus, whom at leagth they compelled to retire 
from Italy, and return ignominiously to Epirns: Pto- 
lemy Philalephus sent ambassadors to desire their 
friendship;1 and the Romans were charmed to find 
it solicited by so great a king. 
An embassy was also sent from 
A. M. 3731. Rome to Egypt the following year,2 
Ant. J. C. 273. in return io the civilities of Pto- 
lemy. The ambassadors were Q. 
Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabins Pictor, with Numerins, 
his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The disinterestedness 
which they displayed, sufficiently indicated the great- 
ness of their souls, Ptolemy gave them a splendid 
entertainment, and took that opportnnity to present 
each of them with a crown of gold; which they re- 
ceived, because they were unwilling to disoblige 
him by declining the honour he intended them; but 
they went the next morning and placed then: on the 
head of the king’s statues erected in the public squares 
of the city. The king having likewise tendered them 
yery considerable presents, at their audience of leave, 
they received them as they before accepted of the 
crowns; but before they went to the senate, to give 
an account of their embassy, after their arrival at 
Rome, they deposited all these presents in the public 
treasury, and made it evident, by so noble a conduct, 
that persons’of honour ought, when they serve the 
public,’ to propose no other advantage to themselves, 
than the credit of acquitting themselves well of their 
duty. ‘The republic, however, would not suffer itself 
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to be exceeded in generosity of sentiments, The 
senate and people came to a resolution that the am- 
bassadors, in consideration of the services they had 
rendered the state, should receive a sum of money 
eqnivalent to that they had deposited in the public 
treasury. This, indeed, was an amiable contest be- 
tween generosity and glory; and one is at a loss to 
know, to which of the antagonists to ascribe the vic- 
tory. Where shall we now find men who devote 
themselves in such a manner to the public good, 
without any interested expectations of a retnrn; and 
who enter upon employments in the state, without 
the least view of enriching themselves? But let me 
add too, where shall we find states and princes, who 
know how to esteem and recompense merit in this 
manner? We may observe here, says an historian,4 
three fine models set before us, in the noble liberal- 
ity of Ptolensy, the disinterested spirit of the am- 
bassadors, and the grateful equity of the Romans. 


SECTION VITI.—ATHENS BESIEGED AND TAKEN 
BY ANTIGONUS. THE JUST PUNISHMENT INFLIC- 
TED ON SOTADES, A SATIRIC POET. THE REVOLT 
O¥ MAGAS FROM PHILADELPHUS. THE DEATH OF 
PHILETZRUS, FOUNDER OF THE KINGDOM OF PER- 
GAMUS. THE DEATH OF ANTIOCHUS SOTER. HE 
IS SUCCEEDED BY HIS SON ANTIOCHUS, SURNAMED 
THEOS. THE WISE MEASURES TAKEN BY FTO- 
LEMY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCE. AN 
ACCOMMODATION EFFECTED BETWEEN MAGAS AND 
PHILADELPHUS. THE DEATH OF THE FORMER. 
THE WAR BETWEEN ANTIOCHUS AND PTOLEMY, 
THE REVOLT OF THE EAST AGAINST ANTIOCHUS. 
PEACE RESTORED BETWEEN THE TWO KINGS, THE 
DEATH OF PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 


THE Greeks, after they had been subjected by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their au- 
thority, seem, by losing their liberty, to have also 
lost that courage and greatness of soul, by which 
they had been till then so eminently distinguished 
from other people. ‘They, appear entirely changed, 
and to have lost all anicae to their ancient cha- 
racter. Sparta, that was once so bold and imperious, 
and in a manner possessed of the sovereignty of all 
Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at last, be- 
neath a foreign yoke; and we shall soon behold her 
subjected to domestic tyrants, who will treat her with 
the utmost cruelty. We shall see Athens, once so 
jealous of her liberty, and so formidable to the most 
powerful kings, running headlong into slavery, and, 
as she changes her masters, successively paying them 
the homage of the basest and most abject adulation. 
Each of these cities will, from time to time, inake 
some efforts to reinstate themselves in their ancient 
liberties, but all feeble, and without success. 

Antigonus Gonatas,5 king of Ma- 
cedonia, became very powerful, A. M. 3736. 
some years after the death of Pyr- Ant, J. C. 268. 
rhus, and thereby formidable to 
the states of Greece: the Lacedzmonians, therefore, 
entered into a league with the Athenians against him, 
and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. 
Antigonus, in order to frustrate the confederacy 
which these two states had formed against him, and 
to prevent the consequences that might result from 
it, immediately began hostilities with the siege of 
Athens; but Ptolemy soon sent a fleet thither, under 
the command of Patroclns, one of his generals; while 
Areus, king of Lacedcemon, put himself at the head 
of an army, to succour that city by land. Patroclus, 
as soon as he arrived before the place, advised Areus 
to attack the enemy, and promised to make a descent, 
at the same time, in order to assault them in the rear. 
This counsel was very judicious, and could not have 
failed of success, had it been carried into execution; 
bnt Areus, who wanted provisions for his troops, 
thought it more advisable to return to Sparta. The 
fleet, therefore, being incapable of acting alone, sail- 
ed back to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is 
the usual inconvenience to which troops of different 
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nations are exposed, when they are commanded by 
chiefs who have neither any subordination nor good 
intelligence between them. Athens, thus abandoned 
by her allies, became a prey to Antigonus, who put 
@ garrison jn it. 
Patroclus Berpenees in his re- 
A. M. 3737. turn, to stop at Caunus, a maritime 
Ant. J. C. 267. city of Caria, where he met with 
Sotades, a poet universally decried 
for the unbounded licentionsness both of his verses 
end his mamers. His satiric poetry never spared 
either his best friends, or the most worthy persons; 
and even the sacred characters of kings were not 
exempted from his malignity, When he was at the 
court of Lysimachus, he affected to blacken the re- 
putatioa of Ptolemy by atrocious calummnies; and 
when he was entertained by the latter, he traduced 
Lysimachus in the same manner. He had composed 
a virulent satire against Ptolemy, wherein he iserted 
many cutting reflections on his marriage with Arsi- 
noe, his own sister; and he had fled from Alexandria 
to save himself from the resentment of that prince. 
Patroclus thonght it his duty to make an example of 
a wretch who had affronted his master in such an 
insolent manner. He accordingly caused a weight 
of lead to be fastened to his body, and then ordered 
him to be thrown into the sea. The generality of 
poets who profess satire, are a dangerous and detes- 
table race of men, who have renounced all probity 
and sense of shame, and whose quill, dipped in the 
bitterest gall, respects neither rank nor virtue. 
The affairs of Ptolemy were 
A. M. 3739. greatly perplexed by a revolt ex- 
Ant. J. C. 265. cited in Egypt,2 by a prince from 
whom he never suspected having 
any thing of that nature to fear. Magas, governor 
of Cyrenaica, and Libya, having set up the standard 
of rebellion against Ptolemy his master and benefac- 
tor, caused himself to be proclaimed king of those 
provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by the 
same mother; for the latter was the son of Berenice 
and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her hus- 
band before she was espoused by Ptolemy Soter. 
Her solicitations, therefore, obtained for hiin this 
government when she was advanced to the honours 
of a crown, upon the death of Ophellas, as I have 
formerly observed. Magas had so well established 
hinself in his government by long possession, and 
by his inarriage with Apame, the daughter of Anti- 
ochus Soter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to 
render himself independent; and as ambition knows 
no bounds, his pretensions rose still higher. He was 
not contented with wresting from his brother the two 
provinces he governed, but formed a resolution to 
dethrone him. With this view he advanced into 
Egypt, at the head of a great army, and, in his march 
towards Alexandria, made himself master of Pare- 
tonium, a city of Marmarica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the 
Marmaride in Libya, prevented him from proceed- 
ing any farther in this expedition; and he immedi- 
ately returned to regulate the disorders in his pro- 
vinces. Ptolemy, a had marched an army to the 
frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of attack- 
ing hia. in his retreat, and entirely defeating his 
troops; but a new danger called him hkewise to 
another quarter. He detected a conspiracy which 
had been formed against him, by 4000 Gauls, whom 
he had taken into his pay, and who intended no less 
than to drive him out of Egypt, and seize it for them- 
selves. In order, therefore, to frustrate their design, 
he found himself obliged to return to Egypt, where 
he drew the conspirators into an island in the Nile, 
and shut them up so effectually there, that they all 
perished by famine, except those who chose rather 
to destroy one another, than languish ont their lives 
in that miserable manner. 

Magas, as soon as he had calmed 

A.M. 3740. the troubles which occasioned his 
Ant. J. C. 264. return, renewed his designs on 
Egypt, and, in order to succeed 


§ Athen. |. xiv. p. 620, 621. 
2 Pansan. ja Att. p. 12, 13, 
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nore effectually, engaged his father-in-law, Anti- 
ochus Soter, to enter into his plan. It was then re- 
solved, that Antiochus should attack Ptolemy on one 
side, while Magas invaded him on the other; but Pto- 
leny, who had secret intelligence of this treaty, an- 
ticipated Antiochus in his design, and gave bin so 
much employment in all his maritime provinces, by 
repeated descents, and the devastations made by the 
troops he sent into those parts, that this prince was 
obliged to continue in his own dominions, to concert 
measures for their defence; and Magas, who had re- 
lied upon a diversion to be made in his favour by 
Antiochus, thonght it not advisable to enter upon any 
action, when he perceived his ally had not made the 
effort on which he depended. 

Philetzrns,3 who founded the 
kingdom of Pergamus, died the 
following year, at the age of four- 
score. He was a ennuch, and had 
been originally a servant of Docimus, an officer in 
the army of Antigonus; who having quitted that 
prince to enter into the service of Lysimachns, was 
followed by Phileterus. Lysimachns, finding him a 
person of great capacity, made him his treasurer, 
and intrusted him with the government of the ay 
of Pergamus, in which his treasures were deposited. 
He served Lysimachus-very faithfully in this post for 
several years; but his attachment to the interests of 
Agathocles, the eldest son of Lysimachns, who was 
destroyed by the intrigues of Arsinoe the younger, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I have formerly rela- 
ted; and the affliction he testified at the tragical 
death of that prince, caused him to be suspected by 
the young queen; and she accordingly took measures 
to destroy him. Philetaerus, who was sensible of her 
intentions, resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded in 
his design, by the protection of Seleucus; after which 
he supported hiniself in the possession of the cit 
and treasures of Lysimachus; being favoured in his 
views by the troubles which arose upon the death of 
that prince, and that of Seleucus, which happened 
seven months after. He conducted her affairs with 
so much art and capacity, amidst all the divisions of 
the successors of those two princes, that he preserved 
the city, with all the country around it, for the space 
of twenty years, and formed it into a state, which 
Ae cat an several generations in his family, and 
became one of the most potent states of Asia. He 
had two brothers, Fumenes and Attalus, the former 
of whom, who was the eldest, had a son named also 
Enmenes, who succeeded his uncle, and reigned 
twenty-two years. 

In this year began the first Punic war, which con- 
tinned for the space of twenty-four years, between 
the Romans and the Carthagiaians. 

Niconiedes,4 kiug of Bithynia,5 
having built a city near the place 
where Astacus, eich Lysimachus 
had destroyed, formerly stood, cal- 


A. M. 3741. 
Ant. J. C. 263. 


A. M, 3742. 
Ant. J. C, 262, 


3 Strabo. I. xiii. p. 623, 624. Pausan, in Att. p. 13 & 18, 

4 Papsan. Efiae. 1. i. p. 310. Euseb. in Chron, Trebell. 
Pollio in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell. |. xii.c 9, Memn. c. 
xxi. Strab. 1, xii. p. 624. , 

8 Bithytiia was anciently denominated Mysia, Mygdonia, 
and Bebrycia, as welf as Bithynia. It enjoyed its own kings 
for more than 200 years, when the last of them left it asa 
fegacy to the Romans. It was then re-conquered by Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus ; reduced to its former subjection hy 
Lucullus and Cotta; and, after the defeat of Dumitius Cal- 
vinus, again conquered hy Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, 
who kept it till his overthrow at Zcla by Cesar; and from 
Ihat time it remained a Roman province, and was included 
hy Constantine in the diocese of Pontus, when he made a 
new division of the empire. Under Valentinian, Bithynia 
was divided into two provinces, of which Nice and Nicome- 
dia were the respective capitals, and so continued tifl it be- 
came subject to the Turkish princes of the house of Seljonk, 
from whom it was recovered in the 12th century, but finally 
lost tu the Greek empire in the reign of the younger Andro- 
nicus. 1t isnow included {n the great province of Anatolia, 
or Anadolia, and governed by a Pasha of three tails, who 
resides at Nicomedia. 

Bithynia ts a romantic and beautiful country, intersected 
with lofiy mountains and fertile valleys, abonnding in fine 
forests, und well watered by the two large streams of the 
Sangarius and Parthenius, with their numberless tributary 
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led it Nicomedia, from his own name. Great men- 
tion is made of it in the history of the Lower Em- 
pire, because several of the Roman emperors resi- 
ded there. 

Antiochus Soter was desirous to improve the death 
of Philetwrus to his own advantage, and take that 
opportunity to seize his dominions; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and successor, raised a fine army for his de- 
fence, and obtained such a complete victory over him 

near Sardis, as not only secured him the possession 
of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to en- 
large his dominions considerably. 
Antiochus! returned to Antioch 
A. M. 3743. after this defeat, where he ordered 2 
Ant. J, C. 261. one of his sons to be put to death 
for raising a commotion in his ab- 
sence, and caused the other, whose name was the 
same as his own, to be proclaimed king; shortly af- 
ter which he died, aud left him all his dominions. 
This young prince was his son by Stratonice, the 
danghter of Demetrius, who, from his mother-in-law, 
became his consort, in the manner [I have before 
mentioned. 


A. M. 3744. 
Ant. J. C. 260, 


Antiochus the son,3 when he 
caine to the crown, was espoused 
to Laodice, his sistcr, by the fa- 
ther’sside. Heafterwards assumed 
the surname of Theos, which signifies God, and dis- 
tinguishes him, at this day, from the other kings of 
Syria who were called by the name of Antiochus. 
The Milesians were the first who conferred it upon 
him to testify their gratitude for delivering them 
from the tyranny of Timarchus, governor of Caria 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was not only mas- 
ter of Egypt, but of Cole-syria, and Palestine, with 
the provinces of Cilicia, Painphylia, Lycia, and Ca- 
ria in Asia Minor. Timarchus revolted from his 
sovereign, and chose Miletus for the seat of his resi- 
dence. The.Milesians, in order to free themselves 
from this tyrant, had recourse to Antiochus, who 
defeated and killed him. In acknowledgment for 
which they rendered him divine honours, and even 
conferred upon him the title of God. With such 
impions flattery was it usual to treat the reigning 

rinces of those ages!4 The Lemnians had likewise 

estowed the same title on his father and grand father, 
and did not scruple to erect temples to their honour; 
and the people of Smyrna were altogether as obse- 
quions to his mother Stratonice. 

Berosus,5 the famous historian of Babylon, flou- 
rished in the beginning of this prince’s reign, and 
dedicated his history to him. Pliny informs us, that 
it contained the astronomical observations of 480 
rears. When the Macedonians were masters of Ba- 

ylon, Berosus made hiniself acquainted with their 
language, and went first to Cos, which had been ren- 
dered fanious as the birth-place of Hippocrates, and 
there established a school, in which he taught astro- 
nomy and astrology. From Cos he proceeded to 
Athens, where, notwithstanding the tutility of his 
art, he acquired so much reputation by his astrologi- 
cal predictions, that the citizens erected a statue to 
him, with a tongue of gold,6 in the Gymnasium, 
where the youths performed all their exercises. Jo- 
sephus and Eusebius have transmitted to us some 
excellent fragments of this history, that illustrate 
several passages in the Old Testament, and without 
which it would be impossible to trace any exact suc- 
cession of ihe kings of Babylon. 

Ptolemy being solicitous to en- 
A. M. 3745. rich his kingdom, conceived an ex- 
Ant. J. C. 259, pedient to draw into it all the ma- 


streams. The former still fluws, as in the days of Straho, 
between flowery meadows and smiling slopes, ia general 
100 fards wide, very deep and rapid. 

1 Trog. in Prologo, 1. xxvi, 

9 M. de la Nauze affirms, that there is an error in this 
abridgment of T'rogus Pompeius. The reader may consult 
tom. VIL. of the Memo rs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

3 Polyen. Stratag. 1. viti, c. 50. Appian. in Syriac. p. 
130. Justin. | xxvii. c. 1. 

4 Athen. 1. vi. p. 255. 

5 Tatian. in Orat. con, Gree, p. 471. Plin, |. vii. c, 56. 
Vitrny. 9, 7, 6 Plin, }. vii.c. 37, 
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ritime commerce of the East; which, till then, 
had been in the possession of ihe Tyrians, whe 
transacted it by sea, as far as Elath; and from thence 
by land to Rhinocorura, and from this last place by 
sea again, to the city of Tyre. 
corura were two sea-ports; the first on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, and the second at the extrem- 
ity of the Mediterranean, between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, and near the mouths of the river of Egypt. 


Elath and Rhino- 


Ptolemy,7 in order to draw this commerce into his 


own kingdom, thought it necessary to found a city 
on the western shore of the Red Sea, from whenca 
the ships were to set out. 
almost on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the 
name of his mother Berenice; but the port not being 
very conimodious, that of Myos-Hornos was prefer- 
red as being very near, and much better; and all the 
commodities of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia. 
were landed here. 
on camels to Coptns, where they were again shipped, 
and brought down the Nile to Alexandria, which 
transmitted them to all the West, in exchange for its 
merchandise, which was afterwards exported to the 


He accordingly built it 


From thence they were conveyed 


Kast. But as the passage from Coptus to the Red 


Sea lay across the deserts, where no water could be 


rocnred, and which had neither cities nor houses to 
odge the caravans; Ptolemy, in order to remedy this 


inconvenience, caused a canal to be opened along the 
great road, and to communicate mth the Nile that 
supplied it with water. 
honses were erected, at proper di-tances, for the re- 
ception of passengers, and to supply all necessary 
acconmodations for them and their beasts of burden. 


On the edge of this canal 


Useful as all these labours were, Ptolemy did not 
think them sufficient; for, as he intended to engross 


all the traffic between the East and West into his 


dominions, he thought his plan would be imperfect, 
unless he could protect what he had facilitated in 
other respects. With this view, he caused two fleets 
to be fitted out, one for the Red Sea, and the other 
for the Mediterranean. This last was extremely fine,8 
and some of the vessels which composed it much ex- 
ceeded the common size. ‘Two of them, in particu- 
lar, had thirty benches of oars; one twenty; four 
rowed with fourtcen; two with twelve; fourteen with 
eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-seven with seven; 
five with six, and seventeen with five. The number 
of the whole amounted to 112 vessels. THe had as 
many more, with four and three benclies of oars, be- 
side a prodigious number of small vessels, With 
this formidable fleet be not only protected his com- 
merce from all insults; but kept in subjection, as 
long as he lived, most of the maritime provinces of 
Asia Minor, as Cilicia, for instance, with Pamphylia, 
Lycia, and Caria, as far as the Cyclades. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Li- 
bya, growing very aged and in- A. DM. 3746. 
firm, causeel overtures of accom- Ani. J. C. 258. 
modation to be tendered to his bro- 
ther Ptolemy, with the proposal of a marriage be- 
tween Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldest 
son of the king of Egypt, and a promise to give her 
all his dominions for her dowry. The negotiation 
succeeded, and a peace was concluded on those terms. 

Magas,9 however, died before 
the execution of the treaty, having A. M. 3747, 
continued in the government ot Ant. J. C. 257. 
Libya, and Cyrenaica, for the space 
of fifty years. Towards the close of his days he 
abandoned himself to pleasure, and particularly to 
excess at his Poleerhich greatly impaired his health. 
His widow Apame, whom Justin calls Arsinoe, re- 
solved, after his death, to break off her daughter’s 
marriage with the son of Rtolemy, as it had been 
er laded without her consent. With this view, 
she employed persons in Macedonia to invite Deme- 
trius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatas, to come 
to her court, assuring him, at the same time, that 
her daughter and crown should be his. Demetrius 


arrived there in a short time; but as soon as Apame 


1 Strab. xvii. p. S15. Plin,]. vi. c. 23. 
8 Theocrit, {dyll. xvii, Athen. 1. v, p. 203, 
® Athen, |. xii, p. 550. Justin. |. xxvi.c, 3, 
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beheld him, she contracted a violent passion for him, 
and resolved to espouse him herself. From that 
moment he neglected the daughter to attach himself 
to the mother; and as he imagined that her favour 
raised hint above all things, he began to treat the 
young princess, as well as the ministers and oflicers 
of the army, in such an insolent and imperious man- 
ner, that they formed a resolution to destroy him. 
Berenice herself conducted ihe conspirators to the 
door of her mother's apartment, where they stabbed 
him iu his bed, though Apame eni ployed all her 
efforts to save him, and even covered him with her 
own body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, 
where her marriage with Ptolemy was consummated, 
and Apame was sent to her brother Antiochus Theos, 
in Syria. 
: This princess had the art to ex- 
A. M. 3748. asperate her brother so effectually 
Ant. J. C. 256. against Ptolemy,) that she at last 
spirited him up to a war, which 
continued for a Jong space of time, and was produc- 
tive of fatal consequences to Antiochus, as will be 
evident in the sequel. 
Ptolemy did not place himself at 
A. M. 3749. the head of his army,2 his declin- 
Ant. J. C. 255, ing state of health not permitting 
him to expose himself to the fa- 
tigues of a campaign and the inconveniences of a 
camp; for which reason he left the war to the conduct 
ofhis generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower 
of his age, took the field at the head of all the forces 
of Babylon and the Kast, with a resolution to carry 
on the war with the utmost vigour. History has not 
preserved the particulars of what passed in that cam- 
paign, or perhaps the advantages obtained on either 
side were not very considerable, and the event not 
worthy of much notice. 
Ptolemy did noi forget to im- 
A. M. 3750. prove his library,3 notwithstanding 
Ant. J. C. 254. the war, and continually enriched 
it with new books. He was ex- 
ceedingly curious in pietures and designs by great 
masicrs. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of 
those who collected for him in Greece; and he had 
the good fortune to gratify the taste of that prince 
for those works of art to such a degree, that Pto- 
lemy entertained a friendship for him, and presented 
him with twenty-five talents, which he expended in 
the relief of the necessitous Sicyonians, and the re- 
demption of such of them as were detained in capti- 
vity. 


A. M. 3754. 
Nite, 200, 


While Antiochus was employed 
in his war with Egypt, a great 
insurrection was fomented in the 
East, and his distance at that time 
rendered him incapable of taking the necessary steps 
to check it with suflicient expedition, The revolt, 
therefore, gly gathered strength, till it at last be- 
came incapable of remedy. ‘These troubles gave 
birth to the Parthian empire. 

The cause of these commotions proceeded from 
Agathocles,4 governor of the Parthian dominions for 
Antiochus. ‘This officer attempted to offer violence 
to a youth of the country, whose name was Tiridates; 
upon which Arsaces, the brother of the boy, a per- 
son of low extraction but of great courage and ho- 
nour, assembled some of his friends, in order to de- 
liver his brother from the brutality intended him. 
They accordingly fell upon the governor, killed him 
on the spot, and then fled for safety with several 
pees whom they had drawn together for their de- 

ence against the pursuit to which such a bold pro- 
ceeding would inevitably expose them. ‘Their party 
grew so numerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, 
that Arsaces soon found himself strong cnough to 
drive the Macedonians out of that province, and its- 
sume the government himself, The iiaredonians had 
always continued masters of it, from the death of 
I 

1 Hieron. in Daniel. 

® Strab. |. xvii. p. 729. Hieron. in Daniel, 

8 Plu. in Arat. p. 1031. 2 

4 Arrian. in Parth, apud. Phot. Cod 53, Syncell, p. 284. 
Snstin, 1. xii.c. 4, Strab, |. xi. p. 515, 
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Alexander; first under Eumenes, then under Anti- 
gonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, aud lastly under 
Antiochus. 

Much about the same time,5 Theodotus also revolt- 
ed in Bactriana, and froma governor, became king 
of that province; he subjected the thousand cities it 
contained, while Antiochus wasamusing himself with 
the Egyptian war: and strengthened himself so effec- 
tually mm his new acquisitions, that it became impos- 
sible to reduce him aflerwards. This example was 
followed by all the other nations in those parts, 
each of whom threw off the yoke at the same time; 
by which nieans Antiochus lost all the eastern pro- 
vinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event 
happened, according to Justin, when L. Manlius 
Vulso, and M. Atihus Regulus,6 were consuls at 
Romie: that is to say, the fourteenth year of the first 
Punic war. 

The troubles and revolts in the 
East made Antiochus at last desi- 
rous to disengage himsclf froni the 
war with Ptolemy.7 A treaty of 
peace was accordingly concluded between them; and 
the conditions of it were, that Antiochus should di- 
vorce Laodice, and espouse Berenice, the daughter 
of Ptolemy; that he should also disinherit his issue 
by the first marriage, and secure the crown to his 
children by the second. Antiochus, after the rati- 
fication of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, though she 
was his sister by the father’s side, and had brought 
him two sons: Ptolemy then embarked at Pelusium, 
and conducted his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime 
city, near the mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. 
Antiochus cane thither to receive his bride, and the 
nuptials were solemnized with great magnificence. 
Ptolemy had a tender affection for his daughter, and 
gave orders to have regular supplies of water from 
the Nile transmitted to her; believing it better for 
her health than any other water whatever, and there- 
fore he was desirous she should drink none but that. 
When marriages are contracted from no other mo- 
tives than political views, and are founded on such 
unjust conditions, they are generally attended with 
calamitous and fatal events. ‘ 

These particulars of the marriage of Antiochus 
with the daughter of Ptolemy had been foretold by 
the prophet Daniel. [shall here repeat the begin- 
ning of this prophecy, which has already been ex- 
plained elsewhere, that the reader may at once be- 
Pala and admire the prediction of the greate-t cvents 
in our history, and their literal accomplishment at 
the appointed time. 

‘© T will now show thee the truth.”8 These words 
were spoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the 
man clothed in linen. ‘ Behold, there shall stand 
up yet three kings in Persia;” namely, Cyrus, who 
was then upon the throne; his son Cambyses; and 
Darius, the sonof Hystaspes. ‘+ And the fourth shall 
be far richer than they all: And by his strength 
through his riches he shall stir up all against the 
realm of Greece.” The nionarch here meant was 
Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a very formidable 
army. 

“And a mighty king shal stand up,9 that shall 
rule with great dominion, and do according to his 
will.” In this part of the prophecy we may easily 
trace Alexander the Great. 

« And when he shall stand up,’0 his kingdom shall 
be broken (by his death,) and shall be divided to- 
wards the four winds of heaven; and not fo his pos- 
terity, nor according to his dominion which he ruled: 
for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others 
beside those: ” namely ,ebeside the four greater prin- 
ces. We have already seen the vast empire of Alex- 
ander parcelled out into four great kingdoms ; 11 with- 
io Ae ee ee 

5 Justin. & Strab, ibid. 
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out including those foreign princes who founded 
other kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, 
Heraclea, and on the Bosphorus. All this was pre- 
sent to Daniel. 

This prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 
and the marriage we have already mentioned. 

“The king of the South shall be strong,! and one 
of his princes; and he shall be strong above him,and 
have dominion; his dominion shall be a great domi- 
nion. And in the end of years they shall join them- 
selves together; for the king’s daughter of the South 
shall come to the king of the North to make an 
agreement: but he shall not retain the power of the 
arm, neither shall he stand, nor hisarm: but she shall 
be given up, and they that brought her, and he that be- 
gat her, aad he that strengthened her in these times.” 

Tt will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in this 
passage, and throughout all the remaining part of 
the chapter before us, confines himself to the kings 
of Egypt and Syria, because they were the only prin- 
ces who engaged in wars agaiust the people of Gop. 

“The king of the South shall be strong.”2 This 
king of the South was Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
king of Egypt; aud the king of the North was Seleu- 
cus Nicator, king of Syria. And, indeed, such was 
their exact situation with respect to Judea, which 
has Syria to the north, and F.gypt to the south. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first 
reigned in that country after the death of Alexander, 
was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the king of the 
South, and declares that he shall be strong. The 
exactness of this character is fully justified ‘by what 
we have seen in his history: for he was master of 
Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, Cole- 
Syria, and most of the maritime provinces of Asia 
Minor; with the island of Cyprus: as also of several 
isles in the /Egean sea, which is now called the Ar- 
chipelago, and even some cities of Grcece,as Sicyon 
and Corinth. 

The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 
four successors to this empire, whom he calls Prinecs 
or Governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, the king 
of the North; of whom he declares, that he “ should 
be more powerful than the king of the South, and 
his dominion more extensive; for this is the import 
of the prophet’s expression, “ he shall be strong above 
him, and have dominion.” It is easy to prove, that 
his territories were of greater extent than those of 
the king of Egypt; for he was master of all the East, 
from mount Taurus to the river Indus; and also of 
several provinces in Asia Minor, between mount Tau- 
rus and the Lygean sea; to which he added Thrace 
and Macedonia, a little before his death. 

Daniel then informs us, “of the coming of the 
daughter of the king of the South, to the king of the 
North, and mentions the treaty of peace which was 
concluded on this occasion between the two kings.” 4 
This evidently points out the marriage of Berenice, 
the danghter pleraleae king of Egypt, with Antio- 
ch .s Theos, king of Syria, and the peace concluded 
“-etween them jn consideration of this alliance; every 
circumstance of which exactly happened according 
to the peciceion before us. The sequel of this his- 
tory will show us the fatal events of this marriage, 
which was also foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter he relates 
the most remarkable events of future times, under 
these two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the great persecutor of the Jewish nation. 
I shall be careful, as these events occur in the series 
of this history, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to 
them, that the reader may observe the exact accom- 
plishment of each prediction. 

In the meantime, I cannot but recognize in this 
place, with admiration, the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures, which relate in so particular and’ circumstan- 
tial a manner, a variety of singular and extraordinar 
facts, above 300 years before they were trangege 
What an immense chain of events extends from the 
per to the time of its accomplishment; by the 

reaking of any single link, the whole would be dis- 


concerted! With respect to the marriage alone, 
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what hand, but that of the Almighty, could have con- 
ducted so many different views, intrigues, and pas- 
sions, to the same point?) What knowledge but his 
could, with so much certainty, have foreseen such a 
number of distinct circumstances, subject not only 
to the freedom of will, but even to the irregular im- 
pressions of caprice? And what man but must adore 
that sovereign power which God exercises, in a secret 
but certain manner, over kings and princes, whose 
very crinies he renders subservient to the execution 
of his sacred will and the accomplishment of his 
eternal decrees; in which all events, both general 
and particular, have their appointed time and place 
fixed beyond the possibility of failing, even those 
which depend the most on the choice and liberty of 
niankind! 

As Ptolemy was curious,® to an 
uncommon degree, in the statues, 
designs, and pictures of excellent 
masters, as w ll as in books; he 
saw, during the time he continued in Syria, a statue 
of Diana, in one of the temples, with which he was 
highly pleased. Antigonus made him a present of 
it, at his request, and he carried it into Egypt. Some 
time after his return, Arsinoe was seized with an 
indisposition, and dreamed that Diana appeared to 
her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy was the occa- 
sion of her illness, by his having taken her statue 
out of the temple where it was consecrated to her 
divinity. Upon this the statue was sent back, as 
soon as possible, to Syria, in order to be replaced in 
the proper temple. It was also accompanied with 
rich presents to the goddess, and a variety of sacri- 
fices were offered up to appease her displeasure; but 
they were not succeeded by any favourable effect. 
The queen’s distemper was so far from abating, that 
she died in a short time, and left Ptolemy inconso- 
lable at her losa; and more so, because he imputed 
her death to his own indiscretion, in having removed 
the statue of Diana out of the temple. 

This taste for statues, pictures, and other rare 
Curiosities of art, may be very commendable in a 
prince, and other great men, when indulged to a 
certain degree; but whena person abandons himself 
to it entirely, it degenerates into a dangerous temp- 
tation, and frequently prompts him to notorious in- 
justice and violence. ‘[his is evident by what Cicero 
relates of Verres, who practised a kind of piracy in 
Sicily, where he was pretor, by stripping private 
houses, and even the temples, of all their finest and 
most valuable curiosities. But though a person should 
have no recourse to such heinous methods, it is still 
very shocking and offensive, says Cicero, to say toa 
person of distinction, worth, and fortune, “ Sell me 
this picture, or that statue,’ since it is in effect de- 
claring, “Youare unworthy to have such an admirable 
piece in your possession, which suits only a person of 
my rank and taste.” I mention nothing of the enor- 
mous expenses into which a man is drawn by this pas- 
sion; for these exquisite pieces have no price but what 
the desire of possessing them sets upon them, and 
that we know has no bounds.7 

Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 
far advanced in years to have any children when he 
espoused her, he however retained a constant and 
tender passion for her to the last, and rendered all 
imaginable honours to her memory after her death, 
fe gave her name to several cities, which he caused 
to be built, and performed a number of other re- 
markable things, to testify how well he loved her. 

Nothing could be more extraordinary than the de- 
sign he formed of erecting a temple to her,’ at Alex- 
andria, with a dome rising above it, the concave 
part of which was to be lined with adamant, in order 
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to keep an iron statue of the queen suspended in the 
air. This design was the invention of Dinocrates, 
a famous architect in those times; and the monient 
he proposed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders 
for beginning the work without delay. ‘The experi- 
ment however, remained imperfect, for want of 
sufficient time; for Ptolemy and the architect dying 
within a very short time after this resolution, the 
project was entirely discontinued. It has long been 
rnb and even believed, that the body of Mahomet 
was suspended in this manner, im an iron coffin, by 
a loadstone fixed in the vaulted roof of the cham- 
ber where his corpse was deposited after his death; 
but this is a mere vulgar error, without the least 
foundation. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus survived 
A. M. 3757. his beloved Arsinoe but a short 
Ant. J, C. 247. time. He. was naturally of a ten- 
der constitution, and the luxurious 
manner of life he led contributed to the decay of his 
heaith. The infirmities of old age, and his affliction 
for the loss of a consort whom he loved- to adora- 
tion, brought upon him a languishing disorder, which 
ended his days in the sixty-third year of his age, 
and the thirty-eighth of his reign. He left two sons 
and a danghter,2 whom he had by his first wife Arsi- 
noe, the daughter of Lysimachus, a diilerent person 
from the last mentioned queen of that name. His 
eldest son Ptolemy Euergetes, succeeded him in the 
throne; the second bore the name of Lysimachus, 
his grandfather by the mother’s side, and was put to 
death by his brother for engaging in a rebellion 
againsthim. The name of the daughter was Beren- 
ice, whose marriage with Antiochus Theos, king of 
Syria, has already been related. 


SECTION IX.—cHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF 
PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. i 


Ptolemy Philadelphus had certainly great and ex- 
cellent qualities; and yet we cannot propose him as 
a perfect model of a good king, because those quali- 
ties were counterpoised by defects altogether as con- 
siderable. He ercnoiced the early part of his 
reign, by his resentment against a man of uncom- 
mon merit, J mean Demetrius Phalerens, because he 
had given some advice to his father, contrary to the 
interest of Philadelpbus, but entirely conformable 
to equity and natural right. His immense riches 
goon drew after them a train of luxury and effemi- 
nate pleasures, the usual concomitants of such high 
fortunes, which contributed not a little to enervate 
his mind. He was not very industrious in cultiva- 
ting the military virtues; but we must acknowledge 
at the same time, that a remissness of this nature is 
not alivays a misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample compensation for 
this neglect, by his love of the arts and sciences, and 
his generosity to learned men. The fame of his libe- 
ralities invited several illustrious poets to his court, 
particularly Callimachus, Lyeophron, and Theocri- 
tus; the last of whom gives him a very high char- 
acter in some of his Idyllia. Wehave already seen 
his pa erdinary taste for books; and that he spared 
ho expense in the augmentation and embellishment 
of the library founded by his father, from whence 
both those princes have derived as much glory as 
could have redounded to them from the greatest 
conquests. As Philadelphus had abundance of wit, 
and his happy natural disposition had been carefully 
cultivated by able masters, he always retained a pecu- 
liar taste for the sciences, but in such a manner as 
suited the dignity of a prince; since he never suffer- 
ed them to engross his whole attention, but regulated 
his propensity to those grateful amusements by pru- 
dence and moderation. In order to perpetuate this 
taste in his dominions, he erected publie schools and 
academies at Alexandria, where they long flourished 
in great reputation. He loved to converse with men 
of learning, and as the greatest masters in every kind 
of science were emnlous to obtain his favour, he ex- 
tracted from each ot them (if IT may use that cxpres- 
sion) the flower and quintessence of the sciences in 
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which they excelled. This is the inestimable advan- 
tage which princes and great men possess; and happy 
are they when they know how to use the opportu- 
nity of acquiring, in agreeable conversations, a thou- 
sand things, not only curious, but useful and inipor- 
tant, with respect to government. 

This intercourse of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to give due honour to the arts, may be 
considered as the source of those measures he pur- 
sued, through the course of his long reign, to make 
commerce flourish in his dominions; in which at- 
tempt no prince ever succeeded niore effectually than 
himself. "The greatest expenses, in this particular, 
could never discourage him from persisting in what 
he proposed to accomplish. We have already ob- 
served, that he built ae cities in order to protect 
and facilitate his intended traffic; that he opened a 
very long canal through deserts destitute of water; 
and maintained a very numerous and complete navy 
in each of the two seas, merely for the defence of 
his merchants. His principal point in view was to 
secure to strangers all nnaginable safety, convenience, 
and freedom, in his ports, without feitering trade in 
any degree, or endeavouring to turn it from its pro- 
per channel, in order to make it subservient to his 
own particular interest; as he was persuaded, that 
commerce was like some springs, that soon cease to 
flow, when diverted from their natural course. 

These were views worthy a great prince, and a 
consummate politician, and their lasting effects were 
infinitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even 
continued to our days, strengthened by the _prin- 
ciples of the first establishment, after a duration of 
above 2000 years; opening a perpetual flow of new 
riches, and new commodities of every kind, into all 
nations; drawing continually from them a return of 
voluntary contributions; uniting the East and West 
by the mutual supply of their respective wants; and 
establishing on this basis a commerce that has con- 
siantly supported itself from age to age without in- 
terruption. Those great conquerors and celebrated 
heroes, whose merit has been so highly extolled, not 
to mention the ravages and desolation they have 
occasioned to mankind, have scarce left behind them 
any traces of the cenquests and acquisitions they 
have made for aggrandizing their empires; or at least 
those traces have not been durable, and the revolu- 
tions to which the most potent states are obnoxious, 
divest them of their conquests in a short time, and 
transfer them to others. On the contrary, the com- 
merce of Egypt, established thus by Philadelphus, 
instead of being shaken by time, has rather increased 
through a long succession of ages, and become daily 
more useful and indispensable to all nations. So 
that, when we trace it up to its source, we shall be 
sensible that this prince ought to be considered not 
only as the benefactor of Egypt, but of all mankind 
in general to the latest posterity. 

What we have already observed, in the history of 
Philadelpbus, with respect to the inclination of the 
neighbouring people to transplant themselves in 
crowds into Egypt, preferring a residence in a foreign 
land to the natural affection of mankind for their 
native soil, is another glorious panegyric on_ this 
prince; as the most essential duty of kings, and the 
most grateful pleasure they can possibly enjoy, amidst 
the splendours of a throne, is to gam the love of 
mankind, and to make their government desirable. 
Ptolemy was sensible, as an alle politician, that the 
only sure expedient for extending his dominions 
without any act of violence, was to multiply his sub- 
jects and attach them to his government, by their 
interest and inclination; to cause the land to be cul- 
tivated in a better manner; to make arts and manu- 
factures flourish; and to augment, by a thousand 
judicious measures, the power of a prince and his 

ingdom, whose real strength consists in the multi- 
tude of his subjects. : 


CHAPTER II. 


SECTION [.—AnTiocliIUS THEOS IS POISONED BY 
HIS QUEEN LAODICE, WHO CAUSES SELEUCUS CAL- 
LINICUS TO BE DECLARED KING. SHE ALSO DES- 
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TROYS BERENICE AND HER SON. PTOLEMY EUER- 
GETES AVENGES HER DEATH, BY THAT OF LA- 
ODICE, AND SEIZES PART OF ASIA. ANTIOCHIUS 
HIERAX, AND SELEUCUS HIS BROTHER, UNITE 
AGAINST PTOLEMY. THE DEATIT OF ANTIGONUS 
GONATAS, KING OF MACEDONIA. HE IS SUC- 
CEEDED BY HIS SON DEMETRIUS. TIE WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO BROTHERS, ANTIOCHUS AND 
SELEUCUS. THE DEATH OF EUMENES, KING OF 
PERGAMUS. ATTALUS SUCCEEDS HIM. THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE BY AR- 
SACES. ANTIOCHUS IS SLAIN LY ROBBERS. SE- 
LEUCUS IS TAKEN PRISONER BY THE PARTHIANS. 
CREDIT OF JOSEPH THE NEPHEW OF ONIAS, WITH 
PTOLEMY. THE DEATH OF DEMETRIUS, KING OF 
MACEDONIA. ANTIOCHUS SEIZES THE THRONE OF 
THAT PRINCE. THE DEATH OF SELEUCUS. 


As soon as Antiochus Theos had received intelli- 
gence of the death of Ptolemy Phi- 
A. M. 3758. ladelphus,! his father-in-law, he di- 
Ant. J. C. 246. vorced Berenice, and recalled La- 
odice and her children. Laodice, 
who knew the variable disposition and inconstancy 
of Antiochus, and was apprehensive that the same 
levity of mind would induce him to return to Beren- 
ice again, resolved to improve the present oppor- 
tunity to secure the crown for her son. Her own 
children were disinherited by the treaty made with 
Ptolemy; by which it was also stipulated, that the 
issue Berenice might have by Antiochus should suc- 
ceed to the throne, and she then hadason. Laodice, 
therefore, caused Antiochus to be poisoned, and when 
she saw that he was dead, she placed in his bed a 
erson named Artemon, who very niuch resenibled 
im both in his features and the tone of his voice, to 
act the part she had occasion for. He acquitted 
himself with great dexterity; taking great care, in 
the few visits that were paid him, to recommend his 
dear Laodice and her children to the lords and peo- 
le. In his name were issued orders, by which his 
eldest son Seleucus Callinicus was appointed his suc- 
cessor. His death was then declared, upon which 
Seleucns peaceably ascended the throne, and enjoy- 
ed it tor the space of twenty years. It appears by 
the sequel, that his brother Antiochus, surnamed 
Hierax, had the government of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, where he commanded a very considerable 
body of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Beren- 
ice and her son lived, concerted measures with Se- 
feucus to destroy them also: but Berenice being 
informed of their design, escaped with her son to 
Daphne, where she shut herself up in the asylum built 
by Seleucus Nicator. But being at last betrayed by 
the perfidy of those who besieged her there by the 
order of Laodice, first her son and then herself, with 
all the Egyptians who had accompanied her to that 
retreat, were murdered in the blackest and most in- 
human manner. 

This event was an exact accomplishment of what 
the prophet Daniel had foretold with relation to this 
marriage. ‘* The king’s daughter of the South shall 
come io the king of the North to make an agree- 
ment:2 but he shall not retain the power of the arm, 
neither shall he stand, nor his arm; but she shall be 
piven up, and they that brought her, and he that 
begat her, and he that strengthened her in those 
times.” I am not surprised that Porphyry, who was 
a professed enemy to Christianity, should represent 
those prophecies of Daniel as predictions made after 
the several events to which they refer; for could 
they possibly be clearer if he had even been a spec- 
tator of the acts he foretold? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which, in the time of Daniel constituted part ot the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, should 
each of them be governed by kings who originally 
sprung from Greece? Yet the prophet saw them 
established in those dominions above 300 years be- 
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fore. He beheld these two kings in a state of war 
and saw them afterwards reconciled by a treaty of 
peace ratified by a marriage. He also observed, 
that it was the king of Egypt, and not the king of 
Syria, who cemented the union between them by the 
gift of his daughter. Ile saw her conducted from 
Egypt to Syria, ina pompous and magnificent man- 
ner; but was sensible that this event would be suc- 
ceeded by a strange catastrophe. In a word, he dis- 
covered that the issue of this princess, notwithstand- 
ing all the express precautions in the treaty for se- 
curing their succession to the crown, in exclusion of 
the children by a former marriage, were so far from 
ascending the throne, that they were entirely exter- 
minated; and that the new queen herself was deli- 
vered up to her rival, who caused her to be destroy- 
ed, with all the officers who conducted her out of 
Egypt into Syria, and who, till then, had been her 
strength and support. ‘Great God! how worthy are 
thy oracles to be believed and reverenced.’ Z'eséi- 
monia tua credibilia facta sunt nimis. 

While Berenice was besieged and blocked up in 
Daphne, the cities of Asia Minor, which had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with 
compassion at her misfortuue: in consequence of 
which they formed a confederacy, and sent a bod 
of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother 
Ptolemy Duergetes was also as expeditious as possi- 
ble to advance thither with a formidable army; but 
the unhappy Berenice and her children were dead 
before any of these auxiliafy troops could arrive. 
When they therefore saw that all their endeavours 
to save the queen and her children were rendered 
ineffectual, they inmediately determined to revenge 
her death ina remarkable manner. The troops of 
Asia joined those of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who com- 
manded them, was as successful as he could desire in 
the satisfaction of his just resentment. The criminal 

rocceding of Laodice, and of the king her son, who 
ad made himself an accomplice in her barbarity, 
soon alienated the affection of the people from: them; 
and Ptolemy not only caused Laodice to sutler death, 
but made himself master of all Syria and Cilicia; 
after which he passed the Euphrates, and conquered 
all the country as far as Babylon and the Tigris; and 
if the progress of his arms had not been interrupted 
by a sedition which obliged him to return to Egypt, 
he would certainly have subdued all the provinces 
of the Syrian empire: He, however, left Antiochus, 
one of his generals, to govern the provinces he had 
gained on this side of mount Taurus; and Xanthip- 
pus was intrusted with those that lay beyond it; Pto- 
emy then marched back to Egypt, laden with the 
spoils he had acquired by his conquests. 

This prince carried off 40,000 talents of silver,3 
with a prodigious quantity of gold and silver vessels, 
and 2,500 statues, part of which were those Egyptian 
idols that Cambyses, after his conquest of that king- 
dom, had sent into Persia. Ptolemy gained the 
hearts of his subjects by replacing those idols in 
their ancient temples, when he returned from this 
expedition; for the Egyptians, who were more devo- 
ted to their superstitious idolatry than all the rest of 
mankind, thought they could not sufficiently express 
their veneration and gratitude to a king, who had 
restored their gods to them in such a manner. Pto- 
lemy derived from this action the title of Euergetes, 
which signifies a benefactor, a title infinitely prefera- 
ble to all appellations which conquerors have assu- 
med froma false idea of glory. An epithet of this 
nature is the true characteristic of kings, whose solid 
ereatness Consists in the inclination and ability to 
improve the welfare of their subjects; and it were to 
be wished, that Ptolemy had merited this title by 
actions more worthy of it. 

All this was also accomplished exactly as the pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the 
text, to prove what we advance “But out of a 
branch of her root (intimating the king of the South, 
who was Ptolemy Euergetes, the son of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus) shall one stand un in his estate, who 
shall come with an army, and shall enter into the for- 
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tress of the king of the North (Seleucus Callinicus), 
and shall deal against them, and shall prevail. And 
shall also carry captives into Egypt their gods, with 
their princes, and with their oe vessels of sil- 
ver, and of gold, and he shal continue more years 
than the king of the North. So the king ot the 
South shall come into his kingdom (that is the king- 
dom of Selencus), and shall return into his own land;” 
namely, into Egypt. ; . 
When Ptolemy Euergetes set out on this expedi- 
tion,! his qneen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehensive of the dangers to which he would 
be exposed in the war, made a vow to consecrate her 
hair, if he should return in safety. ‘This was most 
probably a sacrifice of the ornament she most esteen- 
ed; and when she at last saw him return with so 
much glory, the accomplishment of her promise was 
her inimediate care; in order to which she caused 
her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the 
ods in the temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
ounded in honour of his beloved Arsinoe on Zephy- 
rion, a promontory in Cyprus, under the name of the 
Zephyrian Venus. This consecrated hair being lost 
soon after by some unknown accident, Ptolemy was 
extremely offended with the priests for their negli- 
gence; upon which Conon of Saimos, an artlul cour- 
tier, and also a mathematician, being then at Alexan- 
dria, took upon him to atlirm, that the locks of the 
queen’s hair had been conveyed to heaven; and he 
pointed ont seven stars near the lion’s tail, which till 
then had never been part of any constellation; de- 
claring, at the same time, that those were the hair 
of Berenice. Several other astronomers, either to 
make their court as well as Conon, or that they might 
not draw upon themselves the disoleasure of Ptolemy, 
gave those stars the same name, which is still used to 
this day. Callimachus, who had been at the court 
of Philadelphus, composed a short poem on the hair 
of Berenice, which Catullus afterwards translated 
into Latin, which version is come down to us. 
Ptolemy,2 in his return from this expedition, pas- 
sed through Jerusalem, where he offered a great 
number of sacrifices to the God of Israel, in order 
to render homage to him, for the victories he had 
obtained over the king of Syria; by which action he 
evidently discovered his preference of the true God 
to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies 
of Daniel were shown to that prince, ane he might 
conclude, from what they contained, that all his con- 
quesis and successes were owing to that God who had 
caused them to be foretold so exactly by his prophets. 
Seleucus had been detained for 
A. M. 3759. some time in his kingdom,’ by the 
Ant. J. C. 245. apprehension of domestic troubles; 
but when be received intelligence 
that Ptolemy was returning to Egypt, he set sail with 
a considerable fleet to reduce the revolted cities. 
His enterprise was, however, ineffectual ; for, as soon 
as he advanced into the open sea, his whole navy 
was destroyed by a violent tempest; as if heaven it- 
self, says Justin,4 had made the winds and waves the 
ministers of his vengeance on this parricide. Seleu- 
cus, and some of his attendants, were almost the 
only persons who were saved, and it was with great 
difficulty that they escaped naked from the general 
wreck. But this dreadful stroke, which seenied in- 
tended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re-establishment of his affairs. The 
cities of Asia which bad revolted, through the hor- 
ror they conceived against him, after the murder of 
Berenice and her children, no sooner received intel- 
ligence of the great loss he had now sustained, than 
they imagined him sufficiently punished; and as their 
hatred was then changed into compassion, they all 
declared for him anew. 
This unexpected change having 
A. M. 3760. reinstated him in the greatest part 
Ant. J. C. 214. of bis dominions, be was industri- 
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ous to raise another army to recover the rest. This 
eflort, however, proved as unsucecesful as the former; 
his army was defeated by the forces of Ptcleury, who 
cut off the greatest part of his troops. He fled to 
Antioch, with as smalla number of men as had been 
leit hint when he escaped fron: the shipwreck at sca: 
as if, says a certain historian, he had recovered his 
former power only to lose it a second time with the 
greater mortification, by a fatal vicissitude of for- 
tane.5 

Alter this second blow, the cities of Smyrna and 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor, were induced, by mere 
affection for Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his 
favour, by which they mutually stipulated to support 
hin with all their forces. They were greatly aitach- 
ed to his family, from whom they probably had re- 
ceived many extraordinary favours: they had even 
rendered divine honours to his father, Antiochus 
Theos, and also to Stratonice, the mother of this lat- 
ter. Callinicus retained a grateful remembrance of 
the regard these cities had testified for his interest, 
and atterwards granted then: several advantageous 
privileges. They caused the treaty we have nien- 
tioned to be engraven on a large column of marble, 
which stil] subsists, and is now in the area before the 
theatre at Oxford. This column was brought out of 
Asia, by Thomas Marl of Arundel, at the begmning 
of the reign of Charles the First, and, with several 
other antique marbles, presented to the university of 
Oxford by his grandson, Henry Duke of Norfolk, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. All the learned 
world ought to think themselves indebted to noble- 
men who are enwlous to adorn and enrich universi- 
ties in such a generous manner; and I wish that in 
this respect the same zeal had been testified for that 
of Paris, the mother of all the rest, and whose anti- 
quity and reputation, in conjunction with the abili- 
ties of her professors, and her attachment to the sa- 
cred persons of kings, haye rendered her worthy of 
being favoured ina peculiar manner by princes and* 
great men. ‘The establishment of a library in this 
illustrious seminary would be an immortal honour to 
the person who should lay the foundation of sucha 
work. f 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was redu- 
ced, had made application to his brother Antiochus, 
whom he promised to invest with the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Asia Minor that were contig..ous to 
Syria, provided he would join him with his troops, 
and act in concert with him. The ycurg prince was 
then at the head of an army in those provinces; and 
though he was but fourteen years of age,6 yet, as he 
had all the ambition and mahgnity of wind that ap- 
pear in men of au advanced age, he immediately ac- 
cepted the offers made him, and advanced in quest 
of his brother, not with any intention to secure to 
him the enjoyment of his dominions, but to seize 
them for himself. [lis avidity was so great, and he 
was always so ready to seize for himself whatever 
came in his way, without the least regard to justice, 
that he acquired the surname of Hierax,7 which sig- 
nifies a bird that pounces on oll he finds, and thinks 
every thing good upon which he lays his talons. 

When Ptolemy received intelli- 
gence that Antiochus was preparing A.M. 3761, 
to act in concert with Seleucus Ant. J. C. 243. 
against him, he reconciled himself 
with the latter, and concluded a truce with him for 
ten years, that he might not have both these princes 
for his enemies at the same time. 

Antigonus Gonatas died much 
about this period, at the age of A. M. 3762. 
eighty or eighty-three years; after Ant. J. C. 242. 
he had reigned thirty-four years in 


5 Quasi ad ludibrium tantum fortune natus esset, nec 
propter aliud opes regui recepisset, quam ut amittcrel. 
Justin, 

6 Antiochus. elim essel annos quatuordecim nalus, supra 
wtatem regni avidus, cecasionem non 1am pio unimo, quam 
ofierebatur, arripuit ; sed, latronis more, totum fralri ertpere 
cupiens, puer sceleraiam virilemque sumit audaciam. Unde 
Hicrax est cognominatus: quia, non hominis sed accipitris 
ritu, in alicni§ eripicndig vitam sectaretur. Justin. 

1 A kite, 
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Macedonia, and forty-four in Greece. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Demetrius, who reigned ten years, 
and made himself master of Cyrenaica and all Libya. 


Demetrins first married the sister of Antiochus Hie- 
rax;! but Olympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus, engaged him after the death of her hasband 
Alexander, who was likewise her brother, to esponse 
her daughter Phthia. The first wife, being unable 


to support this injurious proceeding, retired to her 


brother Antiochus, and earnestly pressed him to de- 
clare war against her faithless husband: but his atten- 
tion was then taken up with other views and employ- 
ments. 

In fact, Antiochus still continued his military pre- 
parations, as if he designed to assist bis brother, in 

ursuance of the treaty between them; but his real 
intention was to dethrone him,? and he concealed the 
virulent disposition of an enemy under the name of 
a brother. Seleucus penetrated his scheme, and im- 
mediately passed mount Taurus, in order to check 
his progress. Antiochus founded his pretext on the 
promise which had been made him of the sovereignty 
of the provinces of Asia Minor,3 as a compensation 
for assisting his brother against Ptolemy; but Seleu- 
cus, who then saw himself disengaged trom that war 
without the aid of his brother, did not conceive him- 
self obliged to perform that promise, Antiochus 
resolving to persist In his pretensions, and Scleucus 
refusing to allow them, it became necessary to decide 
the difference by arms, A battle was accordingly 
fought near Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucus 
was defeated, and escaped with the utmost dilficulty 
from the enemy. Antiochus was also exposed to 
great dangers, notwithstanding his victory. The 
troops to whose valour he was chiefly indebted for 
it, were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into his 
pay, inost probably some of thase who had settled in 
Galatia. “These traitors, upon a confused report that 
Seleucus had been killed in the action, had formed 
a resolution to destroy Antiochus, persuading them- 
selves that they should be absolate masters of Asia, 
alter the death of those two princes. Antiochus, 
therefore, was obliged, for his own preservation, to 
distribute all the money of the army among them. 

Eumenes,4 prince of Pergamus, being desirous of 
taking advantage of this conjuncture, advanced with 
all his forces against Antioclius and the Gauls, in full 
expect.tion to ruin then both, in consequence of 
their division. The imminent danger to which Anti- 
ochus was then exposed, obliged him to make a new 
treaty with the Gauls, wherein he stipulated to re- 
nounce the title of their master, which he had before 
assumed, for that of their ally: and he also entered 
into a league offensive and defensive with that peo- 
ple. This treaty, however, did not prevent Eumenes 
from attacking them; and as he came upon them in 
such a sudden and unexpected manner as did not al- 
low them any time to recover after their fatigues, or 
to furnish themselves with new recruits, he obtained 
a victory over them, which cost him but little, and 
laid all Asia Minor open to him. 

Eumenes,s after this fortunate event, abandoned 
himself to intemperance and excess at his table, and 
died after a rcign of twenty years. As he left no 
children, he was succeeded by Aitalus, his cousin- 
german, who was the son of Attalns, his father’s 

younger brother. This prince was 
A. M. 3763. wise and valiant, and perfectly qual- 
Ant. J. C, 241. ified to preserve the conquests that 
he inherited. He entirely reduced 
the Gauls, and then established himself so effectually 
im his dominions, that he took upon himself the title 
of king; for though his predecessors had enjoyed all 
the power, they had never hitherto ventured to as- 
sume the title of sovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was 
the first of his house who took it upon him, and trans- 
mitted it, with his dominions, to his posterity, who 
enjoyed it to the third generation. ; 


1 Polyb. lib, ii. p. 131. Just. 1. xxviii. ec. 1. 

9 Pru auxilio bellum, pro fratre hostem, imploratus exhi- 
buit, 

3 Justin. 1. xxvii. c. 2. > Meth G8 

5 Athen. |. x. p. 445. Strah. 1, xiii, p. 624. Valer, Ex- 
cerpt, ex Polyb, 
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Whilst Eumenus, and, after him, Attalus, were 
seizing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the 
West, Theodotus and Arsaces were following their 
example in the East. The latter hearing that Seleu- 
cus had been slain in the battle of Ancyras turned 
his arms against Hyrcania, and annexed it to Par- 
thia, which he had already dismembered from the 
empire. He then erected these two provinces into 
a kingdom, which in the process of time, became 
very formidable to the empire of the Romans. Theo- 
dotus dying soon after, Arsaces made a league offen- 
sive and defensive with his son, who bore the same 
name, and succeeded his father in Bactria; and they 
mutually supported themselves in their dominions 
by this union. The two brothers, notwithstanding 
these transactions, continued the war against each 
other, with the most implacable warmth, not con- 
sidering that while they contended with each other | 
for the empire which their fathers had left them, the 
whole would be gradually wrested from them by 
their common enemies. 

The ireasure and forces of Antiochus being ex- 
hausted by the several overthrows and losses he had 
sustained, he was obliged to wander from one re- 
treat to another, with the shattered remains of his 
party, till he was at last entirely driven out of Meso- 
potamia. Finding, therefore, that there was no place 
in all the empire of Syria, where 
he could possibly continue in safe- A. M. 3774, 
ty, he retired for retuge to Ariara- Ant. J. C. 230, 
thes, kine of Cappadocia, whose 
daughter he had espoused, Ariarathes, notwithstand- 
ing this alliance, was soon weary of entertaining a 
son-in-law who became a burden to him; for which 
reason he determined to destroy him. Antiochus, 
being informed of his design, avoided the danger by 
a speedy retreat into Egypt; where he rather chose 
to deliver himself up to Ptolemy, the professed en- 
emy of his house, than to trust a brother whom he 
had so highly offended. He, however, had reason 
to repent of this proceeding, for immediately after 
his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy caused him to be seiz- 
ed and imprisoned under a strong 
guard, and detained him several A. M. 3778. 
years in that confinement, till at Ant. J. C. 226. 


last he found means to escape by 


ihe assistance of a courtezan; but as he was quitting 
that kingdom he had the misfortune to be assassi- 
nated by a band of robbers. 

Ptolemy, in the mean time, de- 
voted the sweets of peace to the 
cultivation of the sciences in his 
dominions, and the enlargement of 
his father’s library at Alexandria with all sorts of 
books: but as a proper collection could not well be 
made without an able librarian, to whose care it 
would be likewise necessary to consign them, Kuer- 
getes,7 upon the death of Zenodotus, who had held 
that office from the time of Ptolemy Soter, the grand- 
father of that prince, sent to Athens for Eratos- 
thenes, the Cyrenean, who was then in great reputa- 
tion, and had been educated by Callimathus, a na- 
tive of the same country. He8was a man of uni- 
versal learning; but none of his works have been 
transmitted to us, except his catalogue of the kings 
of ‘Thebes in Egypt, with the years of their respec- 
tive reigns, from Wenes or Misraim, who first peo- 

led Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war, 
This catalogue contains a succession of thirty-eight 
kines, and is still to be seen in Syncellus. 

When Seleucus saw himself ex- 
tricated from the troubles his bro- A. M. 3768. 
ther had occasioned, his first cares Ant. J. C. 236. 
were eniployed in the re-establish- 
ment of order and tranquillity at home; and whea 
he had accomplished this he turned his thoughts to 
the reduction of the provinces of the East which 
had revolted from him. This last attempt, however, 
was not attended with success; for Arsaces had been 
allowed too much time to strengthen himself in his 


A. M. 3765. 
Ant. J. C. 239. 


6 Justin. ]. xli,e. 4. 
1 Suid. in voc. Zyvodorog, ; 
8 Ibid. in you, ’"AwoAAdviog et "Egurocbivys. 
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usurpation. Seleucus, therefore, after many inefiec- 
tual endeavours to recover those territories, was 
obliged to discontinue his enterprise in a dishonoura- 
ble manner, He, perhaps, nught have succeeded 
better in time, if new commotions, which had been 
excited in his dominions during his absence, had not 
coninelled him to make as eedy return, in order to 
suppress them. This furnished Arsaces with a new 
opportunity of establishing his pover so effectually, 
that all future efforts were incapable of shaking rt. 
Seleucus,! however, made a new 

A, M. 3774. attempt, as soonas his atfairs would 
Ant. J. C. 230. admit; but this second expedition 
proved more unfortunate than the 

first; for he was not ouly defeated, but taken prison- 
er by Arsaces, in a great battle. The Parthians 
celebrated, for many succeeding years, the anniver- 
sary of this victory, which they considered as the 
first day of their hberty, though in reality it was 
the first of their slavery; for the world never pro- 
duced greater tyrants than those Parthian kings to 
whom they were subjected. ‘The Macedonian yoke, 
if they had continued to submit to it, would have 
been much more supportable than their oppressive 


government. Arsaces now began to assume the title 
of king, and firmly established this empire of the 


East, which, in process of time, counterpoised the 
Roman power, and became a barrier which all the 
armies of that people were incapable of forcing. All 
the kings who succeeded Arsaces made it an indis- 
Peace law, and counted it an honour, to be called by 
is name; in the same manner as the kings of Egypt 
retained that of Ptolemy, as long as the race of Pto- 
lemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arsaces raised 
himself to a throne, from the lowest condition of 
life, and became as memorable among the Parthians, 
as Cyrus had been among the Persians, or Alexan- 
der among the Macedonians, or Romulus among the 
Romans.2 This verifies that passage in holy Scrip- 
ture, which declares, “that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will, and setteth up over it the basest of men.” 
Onias,4 the high-priest of the 
A. M. 3771. Jews, had neglected to send to Pto- 
Ant. J. C. 233. lemy the usual tribute of twenty 
talents, which his predecessors had 
always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a testimonial 
of the homage they rendered to that crown. The 
king sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jerusa- 
lem, to demand the payment of the arrears, which 
then amounted to a great sum; and to threaten the 
Jews, in case of refusal, with a body of troops, who 
should be commissioned to expel them from their 
country, and divide it among themselves. Thealarm 
was very great at Jerusalem on this occasion, and it 
was thought necessary to send a deputation to the 
king, m the person o Joseph, the nephew of Onias, 
who, though in the prime of his youth, was univer- 
sally esteemed for his prudence, probity, and justice. 
Athenion, during his continuance at Jerusalem, had 
conceived a great regard for his character, and as 
he set out for Egypt before him, he proniised to ren- 
der him all the offices in his power with the 
king. Joseph followed him in a short time, and on 
his way met with several of the most considerable 
persons of Ccele-syria and Palestine, who were also 
going to Egypt, with an intention to offer terms for 
arming the great revenues of those provinces. As 
the equipage of Joseph was far from being so magni- 
ficent as theirs, they treated him with little respect, 
and considered him as a person of no great capacity. 
Joseph concealed his dissatisfaction at their beha- 
viour, but drew from the conversation that passed 
hetween them, all the information he could desire, 
with relation to the affair that bronght them to court, 
without seeming to have any particular view in the 
curiosity which he expressed. 
When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 


1 Justin. b. xli.c. 4 & 5. 

2 Arsaces, quesito simul conxtitutoque regno, non minus 
memorabilis Parthis [fuit] quam Persix Cyrus, Macedonibus 
Alesander, Romanis Romulus.—Justin. 

= Dan. iv. 17. 4 Joseph. Antiy. 1 xi. 3 & 4, 
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formed that the king had taken a progress to Mem- 
phis, and Joseph was the ouly person among them 
who set out to wait upon that monarch, without los- 
ing a moment's time. He had the good fortune to 
meet him as he was returning from Memphis, with 
the queen and Athenion in his chariot. The king, who 
had been highly prepossessed in his favour by Athe- 
nion, was exiremely delighted to see him, and inyi- 
ted him into his chariot. Joseph, to excuse his uncle, 
represented the infirmities of his great age, and the 
natural tardiness of his disposition, in such an en- 
gaging manner, as satisfied Ptolemy, and created in 
him an extraordinary esieem for the advocate who 
had so effectually pleaded the canse of that pontiff. 
He ordered him an apartment in the royal palace of 
Alexandria, and allowed him a place at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchasing, by 
auction. the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
provinces, the companions of Joseph in his journey to 
Egypt, offered no more than 8000 talents for the pro- 
vinces of Ceele-syria, Phoenicia, Judea, and Samaria, 
Joseph, who had discovered, in the conversation that 
passed between them in his presence, that this pur- 
chase was worth double the sum they offered, re- 
proached them for depreciating the king’s revennes 
in that manner, and offered twice as much as they 
had done. Ptolenry was well satisfied to see his re- 
venues so considerably increased; but being appre- 
hensive that the person who proffered so large a 
sun, would be in no condition to pay it, he asked Jo- 
seph what security he would give him for the per- 
formance of his agreement? The Jewish deputy. 
calmly replied, that he had such persons to offer for 
his security on that occasion, as ie was certain his 
majesty could have no objections to. Upon being 
ordered to mention them, he named the king and 
queen themselves; and added, that they would be 
his securities to each other. The king could not 
avoid smiling at this little pleasantry, which put him 
into so good a humoar, that he allowed him to farm 
the revenues without any other security than his 
verbal promise for payment. Joseph acted in that 
station for ihe space of ten years, to the mutual satis- 
faction of the court and provinces. His rich com- 
petitors, who had farmed those revenues before, re- 
turned home in the utmost confusion, and had rea- 
son to be sensible, that a magnificent equipage is a 
very inconsiderable indication of merit. 

King Demetrius died,5 about this 
time, in Macedonia, and left ason, 
named Philip, in an early state of mi- 
nority; for which reason his guar- 
dianship was consigned to Antigonus, who, having es- 
poused the mother of his pupil, ascended the throne, 
and reigned for the space of twelve years. He was 
inagnificent in promises, but extremely frugal in 
performance, which occasioned his being surnamed 
Dosons 

Five or six years after this pe- 
riod,? Seleucus Callinicus, who for A. M. 3778. 
some time had continued inastate Ant. J. C, 226. 
of captivity in Parthia, died in that 
country bya fall from his horse. Arsaces had always 
treated him asa king during his confinement. His 
wife was Laodice, the sister of Andromachus, one of 
his generals, and he had two sons and a danghter b 
that marriage. He espoused his daughter to Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, and consigned Phrygia to her 
for her dowry. His sons were Seleucus and Anti- 
ochus, the former of whom, surnamed Ceraunus, suc- 
ceeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 

ublic of the Achwans begins to appear with lustre 
in history, and is in a condition to sustain wars, 
particularly against that of the Lacedemonians. It 
will, theretore, be necessary for me to represent the 
present state of those two republics; and I shall be- 
gin with that of the Achwans. \ 


A. M. 3772. 
ANG cis (Ci, 782, 


8 Justin. 1. xxvili. c. 3. Desipp. Porphr. Euscb. 

6 This name signifies in the Greek language, One who 
will give, that is to say, a person who promises to give, but 
never gives what he promises, 

1 Justin. [. vii.c. 3. Athen. p. 153. 
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SECTION II.—rHeE ESTABLISHMENT CF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE ACIVMANS. ARATUS DELIVERS 
SICYON FROM TYRANNY. THE CHARACTER OF 
THAT YOUNG GRECIAN. WEIS ENABLED, BY TIE 
LIBERALITI£S OF PTOLEMY LUERGETES, TO CHECK 
A SEDITION READY TO BREAK OUT IN SICYON. 
TAKES CORINTH FROM ANTIGONUS, KING OF MACE- 
DONA. PREVAILS ON THE CITIES OF MEGARA, 
TRAZENE, EPIDAURUS, AND BEGALAPOLIS, TO AC- 
CEDE TO THE ACI.ZAN LEAGUE; BUT IS NOT SUC- 
CESSFUL WITH RESPECT TO ARGOS. 


Tue republic of the Achwans was not considera- 
ble at first, either for the number of its troops,! the 
immensity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, 
but derived ils power from the great reputation it 


acquired for the virtnes of probity, justice, love of- 


liberty; and this reputation was very ancient. The 
Crotonians and Sybarites adopted the laws and cus- 
toms ofthe Achieans, for the re-establishment of 

ood order in their cities. ‘The Lacedzemonians and 

Thebans had such an esteem for their virtne, that 
they chose them, after the celebrated battle of Leuc- 
tra, as umpires of the differences which subsisted be- 
tween them. 

‘The government of this republic was democratical, 
that is to say, in the hands of the people. Jt pre- 
served its liberty to the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander; but under those princes, and in the reigns of 
those who succeeded them, it was either in subjec- 
tion to the Macedonians, who had made themselves 
mastcrs of Greece, or else was oppressed by cruel 

- tyrants. 

It was composed of twelve cities,2 in Pelopon- 
nesus, but all together not equal to a single one of 
considerable rank. ‘This republic did not signalize 
herself immediately by any thing great and remar- 
kable, becanse, amongst all her citizens, she pro- 
duced none of any distinguished merit. The sequel 
will discover the extraordinary change which a sin- 
BC man was capable of introducing among them by 

ls great qualities. After the death of Alexander, 
this little state was involved in all the calmities inse- 

arable from discord. The spirit of patriotism no 

onger prevailed among them, and each city was 
solely attcutive to its particular interest. Their state 
had lost its former solidity, because they changed 
their master us often as Macedonia became subject 
to new sovereigns. They first submitted to Deme- 
trins; after which to Cassander; and last of all to 
Antigonns Gonatas, who left them in subjection to 
tyrants of his own establishing, that they might not 
withdraw themselves from his authority. 
Towards the beginning of the 
A. M. 3724. cxxivth Olympiad, abont the time 
Ant. J. C. 280. of the death of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of Philadelphus, and the ex- 
pedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the republic of the 
Achzans resumed their former customs, and renew- 
ed their ancient concord. ‘The inhabitants of Patra 
and Dyme laid the foundations of this happy change. 
The tyrants were expelled from the ctties, which 
then united as in former times, and constituted no 
more than one body of a republic: all affairs were 
decided by a public council: the registers were com- 
mitted to a commen secretary; the assembly had 
two presidents, who were nominated by the cities 
in their respective turns; but it was soon thought 
advisable to reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little re- 
public, where freedom and equality, with a love of 
justice and the public good, were the fundamental 
principles of their government, drew into their com- 
munity several neighbouring cities, who received 
their laws, and associated themselves into their privi- 
Jeges. Sicyon was one of the first that acceded in 
this manner, by means of Aratus, one of its citizens, 
whom, in the seqnel, we shail see acting a very great 
part, and beconiing very illustrious. 


1 Polyb. 1. ii. p. 125—130, 

2 Thes: twelve cities were Patre, Dyme, Phare, Tritwa, 
Leontium, Agira, Pellene, Agium, Bura, Co-aunia, Olenus, 
pnd Helice. 
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Sicyon,! which had long groaned under the yoke 
of her tyrants, had lately attempted to shake it off, 
by placing Clinias, one of her first and bravest citi- 
zens, at her head; and the government already began 
to flonrish and assume a better form, when Abanti- 
clas, in order to seize the tyranny into his own hands, 
fonnd means to get rid of Climas. Some of his re- 
lations and friends he expelled fron the city; and 
took off others by death: he also searched for Aratns, 
the son of Clinias, who was then but seven years of 
age, in order to destroy him, but the infant escaped, 
with some other persons, amid the disoder tbat filled 
the house when his father was killed; and as he was 
wandering about the city, in the utmost consterna- 
tion and distress, he accidentally entered unseen into 
a honse which belonged to the tyrant’s sister, This 
lady was naturally generons, and as she also believed 
that this destitute infant had taken refuge under her 
roof by the impulse of some deity, she carefully 
concealed him; and when night came, caused him to 
be secretly conveyed to Argos. 

Avatus, being thus preserved from so imminent a 
danger, conceived in his soul trom henceforth an jin- 
placable aversion to tyrants, which always increased 
with hisage. He was educated with the utmost care, 
by some hospitable friends of his father at Argos. 

The new tyranny of Sicyon had passed through 
several hands in a short time, when Aratus, who be- 
gan to arrive at a state of manhood, was solicitous to 
deliver his country entirely from oppression. He 
was greatly respected, as well for his birth as his 
courage, which was accompanied with a gravity su- 
perior to his age, and a strong and clear understand- 
ing. These qualities, which were well known at 
that time, caused the exiles from Sicyon to cast their 
eyes upon him in a peculiar manner, and to consider 
him as their chief resource, and a person destined to 
be their futare deliverer; in which conjecture they 
were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twen- 
ticth year of his age, formed a con- A. M. 3752. 
federacy against Nicocles, who was Ant. J. C. 252, 
tyrantai that time; and thongh the 
spics, whom the latter sent to Argos, kept a vigilant 
eye on his condnct, he concealed his design so well, 
he pursued his measures with so much prudence 
and secrery, that he scaled the walls of Sicyon, and 
entered the city by night. The tyrant was fortunate 
enough to secure himself a retreat through subter- 
ranean passages; and when the people assembled ja 
a tumultuons manner, without knowing what had 
been transacted, a herald cried with a lond voice, 
that “Aratas, the son of Clinias, invited the citizens 
to resume their liberty.” Upou which the crowd 
immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and 
burned it to ashes in a few moments; but not a sin- 
gle man was killed or wounded on either side; the 
good genius of Aratus not suffering an action of this 
nature to be polluted with the blood of his citizens; 
in which circumstance he made his joy and triumph 
consist. He then recalled all those who had been 
banished, who were no fewer than 500, 

Sicyon then began to enjoy some repose, but Ara- 
tns was not fully relieved from inquietude and per- 
plexity. With respect to the situation of affairs with- 
out, he was sensible that Antigonus cast a jealous 
eye on the city, and had meditated expedients for 
making himself master of it, from the time of its 
having recovered its liberty. He beheld the seeds 
of sedition and discord sown within, by those who 
had been banished, and was extremely apprehensive 
of their effect. He imagined, therefore, that the 
safest and most prudent conduct in this delieate junc- 
ture, would be to unite Sicyon in the Achzan league, 
in which he easily succeeded: and this was one of 
the greatest services he was capable of rendering 
his country. 

The power of the Achwans was indeed but incon- 
siderable; for, as 1 have already observed, they were 
guly masters of three very small cities. Their coun- 
try was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited 4 
coast which had neither ports nor any other mari- 


4 Plut. in’Arato. p. 1027—1031, 
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time stations of security. Bnt with all this medio- 
crity and seeming weekness, they of all people made 
it most evident, that the forces of the Greeks could 
be always invincible when under good order and 
discipline, and witha prudent and expericnced gene- 
ral at the head of them, ‘hus did those Achwans 
(who were so inconsiderable in comparison of the 
ancient power of Greece,) by constantly adhering 
to good counsels, and continuing strictly united 
together, without blasting the merit of their fellow- 
citizens with the malignant breath of envy; not only 
maintain their liberties, amidst so many patent cities, 
and such a number of tyrants, but restored freedom 
and safety to most of the Grecian states. 

Aratus, after he had eogaged his city inthe Achean 
league, entered himself among the cavalry, and was 
not a litile esteemed by ihe generals, for the promp- 
titude and vivacity which he discovered in the ex- 
ecution of their orders: for though he had infinitely 
contributed to the power and credit of the league, 
by strengthening it with his own reputation and all 
the forces of his country, he yet appeared as subinis- 
sive as the mieanest soldier to tie general of the 
Achzans, notwithstanding the obscurity of the city 
from whence that officer was selected for such an 
employment, ‘This is certainly an excellent example 
for young princes and noblemen, when they serve 
in armies, which will teach thein to foget their birth, 
on those occasions, and to demand respect only from 
their exact submission to the orders of their com- 
manders. 

The conduct and character of Aratus were the con- 
stant subject of admiration.1 He was naturally polite 
and obliving; his sentiments were great and noble; 
and he entirely devoted himself to the good of the 
state, without any interested views. He was an im- 
placable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
ship and enmity by the public utility. He was 
qualified, in many particulars, to appear at the head 
of affairs; his expressions were always proper; his 
thoughts just; and even his silence judicious. He 
conducted himself with a complacency of temper, in 
all differences that arose in any deliberations of mo- 
ment, and had no superior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friendshipsand alliances. Tle had a wonder- 
ful facility in forming enterprises against an cuemy; 
in masking his designs nh impenetrable secrecy, 
and in executing them happily by his patience and 
inirepidity, It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that this celebrated Aratus did not seem to be the 
same man at the head of an army; nothing could then 
be discovered in him but dilatoriness, irresolution, 
and timidity; whilst every prospect of danger was 
insupportable to him. Not that he really wanted 
courage and boldness, but these qualities seemed ta 
be benumbed by the greatness of the execution, and 
he was only timorous on certain occasions and at 
intervals, it was from this disposition of his, that 
all Peloponnesus was filled with the trophies of his 
conqueror, and the monuments of his own defeats. 
In this manner, says Polybius, has nature compound- 
ed different and contrary qualities together, not only 
in the bodies of men, bui even in their minds; and 
hence it is that we are to account for the surprising 
diversity we frequently perceive in the same persony. 
On some occasions they appear lively, heroic, and 
undaunted; and at others, all their vigour, vivacity, 
and resolution entirely abandon them. 

{ have already observed that 

A. M. 3753. those citizens who had been banish- 
Ant. J. C, 251. ed, gave Aratus great perplexity. 
; His disquiet was occasioned by their 
claim to the land and houses which they possessed 
before their exile; the greatest part of which had 
been consigned to other persons, who afterwards 
sold them, and disnere dl upon the expulsion of 
the tyrant. It was reasonable that these exiles should 
be reinstated in their former possessions after their 
recall trom banishment, and they made application 
to that effect with all imaginable importunity. On 
the other hand, the greatest part of what they claimed 


1 Plut. in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. lL. iv. p. 277, 278. 
3 Plut.in Arat. p. 1231-1238, 
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had been alienated to fair purchasers, who conse- 
quently expected to be reimbursed, before they de- 
livered up such houses and lands to the claimants. 
The pretensions and coniplaints on this occasion were 
vigorously urged on hoth sides, and Sicyon was 1n 
the utmost danger of being ruined by a civil war, 
which seemed inevitable. Never was any aflair more 
perplexing than this, Aratus was incapable of recon- 
eiling the two parties, whose demands were equall 
equitable, and it was impossible to satisfy them both 
at the same time, without expending very considera- 
ble sums, which he was in no condition to furnish. 
In this emergency, he could think of no resource but 
the goodness and liberality of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
which he himself had experienced on ihe follawing 
occasion. 

‘That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an ex- 
cellent judge of such performances, collected all the 
works of the greatest masters which he could pos- 
sibly procure, especially those of Pamphilus and Me- 
lanthus, and sent them to the king. Sicyon was still 
in great reputation for the arts, and painting in par- 
ticular; the irue taste of which was preserved there 
in all its ancient purity. It is even said, that Apelles, 
who was then a rinived by all the world, had been at 
Sicyon, where he frequented the schools of these two 
painters, to whom he gave a talent (equal to 1000 
crowns,) not so much to acquire perfection in the 
art from them, as in order to obtain a share in their 
great reputation, When Aratus had reinstated his 
city in its former liberties, he destroyed all the pic- 
tures of the tyrants; but when he came to that of 
Aristratus, who reigned in the time of Philip, and 
whom the painter had represented in the attitude of 
standing in a triumphant chariot, he hesitated a long 
time whether he should deface it or not; for all the 
capital scholars of Melanthus had contribuled to the 
conipletion of that piece, and it had even been touch- 
ed by the pencil of Apelles. This work was so in- 
imitable in tts kind, that Aratus could not avoid be- 
ing affected with its beauties; but his aversion for 
tyrants prevailed over his adimration of the picture, 
and he eecordingly ordered it to be destroyed. 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting, had recon- 
mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he, 
therefore, thought be might take the liberty to im- 
plore the generosity of that prince, in the melaa- 
choly situation to which he was then reduced. With 
this view he embarked for Mgypt; but was exposed 
to many dangers and disappoiniments, before he 
could arrive in that kingdom. Le Lad a long audi- 
ence of Ptolemy, who esteemed him the better the 
more he knew him; and presented him with 150 
talents for the bencfit of his city. Aratus carried 
away forty talents when he set out for Peloponnesus, 
and the king remitted him the remainder in separate 
payments. - . 

fis fortunate return occasioned universal joy in 
Sicyon, aud he was invested with full power to decide 
ihe pretensions of the exiles, and regulate the parti- 
tions to be made intheir favour. But asa wise poli- 
tician, who is not anxions to engross the decision of 
all affairs to himself, and is not afraid of diminishing 
his reputation by admitting others to share it with 
him, he firnily refused the honours designed him, 
and nominated for his coadjntors fitleen citizens of 
the greatest repute, in conjunction with whom he at 
last restored harmony and peace among the inhabi- 
tants, and refunded io the several purchasers all the 
sums they had expended for the lands and houses 
they had actually bought. It has always been ob- 
served, that glory pursues those who are industrious 
to decline it. Aratus, therefore, who thought bim- 
self in need of good counsels to assist im in the 
determination of this important affair (and persons 
of the greatest merit always entertain the same diffi- 
dence of themselves,) had all the honour of this 
affair. His conduct was infinitely applauded ; statues 
were erected to him, and the people, by public 
inscriptions, declared him the father of the people, 
and the deliverer of his country. These are quali- 
ties that infinitely tran.cend those of the most cele- 
brated conquerors. a 
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A success so illustrious gave Antigonns jealousy, 
and even fear; in consequence of which, at a public 
entertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and ca- 
pacity of this young man by extraordinary praises, 

ossibly with an intention either to gain him over to 
his own interest, or to render him an object of suspi- 
cion to Ptolemy. He insinuated, in terms sufficient- 
ly intelligible, that Aratus, having discovered by his 
own experience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, 
intended to attach himself to his service; and that he, 
therefore, was resolved to employ him in his affairs; 
he concluded this train of artifice with entreating all 
the lords of his court, who were then present, to re- 
gard him in future as their friend. The particulars 
of this discourse were soon repeated to Ptolemy, who 
was nota little surprised and afflicted when he heard 
them: and he complained to Aratus of this injurious 
charge: but the latter easily justified himself to that 
monarch. 

Aratus having been elected general of the Acheans, 
for the first time ravaged Locris, and all the terri- 
tory of Calydon, and advanced with a body of 10,000 
men tosuccour the Beotians; but was so unfortunate 
as not to arrive among them tll after the battle of 
Cheronea,) in which they were defeated by the to- 
lians. 

Eight years after this transac- 

A. M. 3760. tion, he was elected general of the 
Ant. J. C. 244. Achaeans a second time, and ren- 

dered great service to all Greece, 
by an action which Plutarch considers as equal to 
any of the most illustrious enterprises of the Grecian 
leaders. 

The isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two 
seas, unites the continent of Greece with that of Pelo- 
ponnesus; the citadel also of Corinth, distinguished 
by the name of Acro-Corinthus, is situated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of those two conti- 
nents, which are there divided from each other by a 
very narrow neck of land; by which means this for- 
tress, when furnished with a good garrison, cuts off 
all communication by land and sea, trom the inner 
part of the isthmus, and renders the person who 
possesses it, with a good body of troops, absolute 
master of all Greece. Philip called this citadel the 
shackles of Greece, and as such it was an object of 
desire and jealousy to all the neighbouring states, 
and es pecially to kings and princes, who consequently 
were aia of seizing it for their own use. 

Antigonus, after having for a Jong time, and with 
extreme anxiety, sought an opportunity to render 
himself master of this place, was so fortunate as to 
carry it by surprise, weal made no scruple to congra- 
tulate himself as much on this unexpected success, 
as on a real triumph. Aratus, on the other hand, 
entertained hopes of wresting this fortress from him, 
in his turn; and while all his thoughts were employed 
to that effect, an accidental circumstance furnished 
him with an opportunity of accomplishing his design. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had takena 
journey to Sicyon, in order to transact some aflairs 
in that city; and had there contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with a banker, who was a particular 
friend of Aratus. As the citadel of Corinth happen- 
ed to be the subject of one of their conversations, 
Erginus told his friend, that as he often went to visit 
his brother Diocles, who was a soldier of the garri- 
son, he had observed on the steenest side, a small 
winding path hewn in the rock, which led to a part 
of the wall of the citadel which was very low. ‘The 
banker was very aitentive to this account, and, with 
a smile, desired his friend to tell him, whether be 
and his brother would be disposed to gain a large 
sum of money¥, and make their fortunes? Erginus 
immediately comprehended the bent of this question, 
and promised to sound his brother Diocles on that 
head. Some few days after this conversation he re- 
turned to the banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus 
to that part of the mountain where the height of the 
wall did not exceed fifteen feet, adding at the same 


1 Philip, above forty years before this event, had obtained 
a celebrated victory over the Athenians and Thebans, near 
the sume plaee. 
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time, that himself and his brother would assist him 
in executing the rest of his enterprise. Aratus pro- 
mised, on his part, to give them sixty talents, if the 
affair should happen to succeed; but as it became 
requisite to deposite that sum in the hands of the 
banker, for the security of the two brothers, and as 
Avatus was neither master of so many talents, nor 
had any inclination to borrow them, for fear of rais- 
ing suspicion by that proceeding, and letting his de- 
sign get wind, he pledged all his gold and silver 
plate, with his wife’s jewels, to the banker, as a se- 
curity for the promised sum. 

Ayains had so great a soul, says Plutarch, and such 
an ardour for great actions, that when he considered 
with himself, how universally Epaminondas and Pho- 
cion had been reputed the most worthy and just men 
in all Greece, for refusing ihe presents that bad been 
offered to them; and preferring virtue to all the rich- 
es in the world, he was anxious to surpass them, and 
to refine upon their generosity and disinterested spi- 
rit. And indeed there is a wide difference between 
the mere refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a 
person’s whole fortune for the service of the public. 
Aratus parted with all his fortune, and that too with- 
out its being known, for an enterprise, wherein he 
alone was exposed to all the danger. Where is the 
man, cries Plutarch, amidst the enthusiasm into which 
this amiable action had wrought him, who can possi- 
bly be incapable of admiring so uncommon and sur- 
prising an instance of magnanimity! Who, even at 
this time, can forbear to interest himself in this great 
exploit, and to combat in imagination by the side of 
so great a man, who paid so dearly for so extraordi- 
nary a danger, and pledged the most valuable part 
of his fortune, only to procure an opportunity of ad- 
vancing into the midst of his enemies in the dead of 
night, when he knew he should be compelled to fight 
for his own life, without any other security than the 
hopes ef performing a noble action. 

at ey ay be remarked on this occasion, that 
the taste for glory, disinterestedness, and the public 
good, were perpeeiee among the Greeks, by the 
remembrance of those great men who had distin- 
guished theniselves in past ages by such glorious sen- 
uments. 

This is the great advantage which attends history 
written like that of the Greeks, and the principal 
benefit to be derived froin it. 

The preparations for the enterprise were thwarted 
by a variety of obstructions, any one of which seem- 
ed sufficient to have rendered it ineflectual; but when 
all these were at last surniounted, Aratus ordered his 
troops to pass the night underarms, He ihen selec- 
ted 400 men, most of whom were unacquainted with 
the design he intended to execute: they were all fur- 
nished with scaling-ladders, and he led them directly 
to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno’s tem- 
ple. The sky was then unclouded, and the moon 
shone extremely bright, which filled the adventurers 
with just apprebensions of being discovered. But in 
a Tae time a dark fog arose very fortunately from 
the sea, and shed a thick gloom over all the adjacent 
parts of the city. AII the troops then seated them- 
selves on the ground, to take off their shoes, as well 
to lessen the noise, as to facilitate their ascent by the 
scaling-ladders, from which they should not then be 
so liable to slip. In the mean time, Erginus, with 
seven resolute young men, habited like travellers, 

assed through the gate without being perceived, 
and killed the sentinel and guards who were there 
upon duty. The ladders were then fixed on the wall, 
and Aratus ascended with 100 of his boldest troops, 
giving orders to the rest to follow him as fast as they 
were able; and having drawn up his ladders, he de- 
scended into the city, and marched at the head of 
his 100 men, towards the citadel, with the utmost joy, 
as having already succeeded by passing undiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they saw 
asmall guard of four men, with lights in their hands, 
by whom they were not perceived, because the dark- 
ness of the night shrouded them from their view. 
Aratus and his men shrunk back against some walls 
and ruins that were near, where they disposed them- 
selves into an ambuscade, from whence they started 
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as the four men were passing hy, and killed three of 
their number. The fourth, who received a deep 
wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried 
out as loud as he was able, that the enemies were en- 
tered the city. The trumpets in a moment sounded 
the alarm, and all the inhabitants crowded together 
at the noise. The streets were already filled with 
people, who flocked from all quarters, and blazing 
with innumerable lights which were immediately set 
up in every part of the city, and also on the ramparts 
oF the castle, whilst every place resounded with con- 
fused and undistinguishable cries. 

Aratus still continued his progress, notwithstand- 
ing the alarm, and endeavoured to climb the steep 
rocks: he made way, however, at first, very slowly, 
and with great labour, because he had missed the 

ath that led to the wall through numbcriess wiid- 
ings, which it was alinost impracticable to trace out. 
While he was thus perplexed, the clouds dispersed, 
as if a miracle had interposed in his favour: the moon 
then appeared in its former brightness, and discover- 
ed all the intricacies of the path, till he arrived on 
the spot of ground at the foot of the wall, which had 

een formerly described to him. The skies were 
then happily covered with clouds again, and the 
moon was once more immersed in darkness. 

The 300 soldiers whom Aratus had left without, 
near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, 
which was then filled with confusion and tumult, and 
also illuminated with a prodigious number of lights: 
and not being able to find the path which Aratus had 
taken, drew up into a close hody, under a bending 
rock which shaded them at the bottom of the preci- 
pice, where they waited in the utmost anxiety and 
distress. Aratus was then skirmishing on the ram- 
paris of the citadel, and the noise of the combatants 
might easily be heard below; but as the sound was 
repeated by the echoes of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, it was impossible to distinguish the place from 
whence it proceeded. Those soldiers, therefore, not 
knowing which way to bend their course, Archelans, 
who commanded the troops of king Antigonus, hav- 
ing drawn out a considerable number of troops, 
mounted the ascent with loud shouts, and a great 
blast of trumpets, with an intention to assault Aratus 
in his rear, and in his march passed by those 300 men 
without perceiving them; but when he advanced a 
little beyond them, they started from the place of 
their concealment, as if they had been planted ex- 
pressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him with great 
resolution, killing all who first came in their way. 
The rest of the troops, and even Archelaus himself, 
were then seized with such a consternation, that they 
fled from their enemies, who continued to attack 
them in their retreat, till they had all dispersed them- 
selves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately succeeded by the ar- 
rival of Erginus, who had been sent by those that 
were fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint 
them that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who 
made avery vigorous defence, and was in great need 
of immediate assistance. The troops that moment 
desired him to he their conductor; and as they moun- 
ted the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by 
loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble 
their ardour. The beams of the moon, which was 
then in the full, played upon their armour, and, in 
conjunction with the length of the way by which 
they ascended, made them appear more numerons, 
while the midnight silence rendered the echoes much 
more strong and audible; by which means their 
shouts seemed those of a much greater body of men 
than they really were. When they at last had joined 
their companions, they charged their enemies with a 
vigour that soon dispersed them, upon which they 
posted themselves on the wall, and became absolute 
masters of the citadel by break of day; so that ihe 
sun’s first rays saw them victorious. The rest of 
their troops arrived at the same time from Sicyon; 
and the Corinthians, after they had willingly thrown 
open the city gates to receive them, assisted them in 
niaking the troops of Antigonus prisoners of war. 

Aratus, when i had efiectually secured his victo- 
ry, descended from the citadel into the theatre, which 
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was then crowded with a vast concourse of people, 
drawn thither by their curiosity to see him, and to 
hear him speak. After he had posted his Achwans 
on cach side of the avennes of the theatre, he advan- 
ced from the bottom of the stage completely armed, 
with a countenance completely changed by his want 
of rest and the long fatigue he had sustained. ‘The 
bold and manly joy with which this extraordinary 
success had inspired him, was obscured by the lan- 
guor his extreme weakness and decay of spirits had 
occasioned. ‘The moment he appeared in the theatre, 
all the people were emulous to testify their profound 
respect and gratitude, by repeated applauses and 
acclamations. Aratus, in the mean time, shifted his 
lance from his left to bis right hand; and then lean- 
ing his body and one knee a little against it, he con- 
tinned for some time in that posture. 

When the whole theatre was ai last silent, he ex- 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 
ina long discourse, with the particulars of ihe Acha- 
an league, exhorted them to accede to it, and at 
the same time delivered to them the keys of their 
city, which, till then, had never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Anti- 
gonus, he restored Archelaus, whom he had taken 
prisoner, to his liberty; but caused Theophrastus to 
suffer death, for refusing to quit the city. 

Aratus made himself master of the temple of Juno, 
and of ihe port of Lechzum, where he seized twen- 
ty-five of the king’s ships. He also took 500 war 
horses, and 400 Syrians, whom he afterwards sold. 
The Acheans kept the citadel, in which they placed 
a garrison of 400 men. 

An action so bold and successful as this could not 
fail to be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus 
and joined Aratus. ‘Their example was soon follow- 
ed by the people of Troezene and Epidaurus, who 
acceded to the Achzan league. 

Aratus also brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into 
the confederacy, by assigning the superintendence 
of the war to him,and electing him generalissimo of 
their troops by land and sea. ‘This event gained him 
so much credit and reputation among the Achzans, 
that as the nomination of the same man to the post 
of captain-general for a succession of years was ex- 
pressly prohibited by the laws, Aratus was, however, 
elected every other year, and he, either by his coun- 
sels or personal conduct, enjoyed that command 
without any discontinuation: for it was evident to all 
mankind, that neither riches nor the friendship of 
kings, no, nor even the particular advantages of Si- 
cyon, his native place, nor any other consideration 
whatever, had the least preference in his mind, to the 
welfare and aggrandizement of the Achwans. He 
was persuaded, that all weak cities resenible those 
parts of the body which thrive and exist only by 
their mutual union, and infallibly perish when once 
they are separated; as the sustenance by which they 
subsist is fiecomiicued from that moment. In like 
nianner cities soon sink into ruin, when the social 
hands which connect them are once dissolved; but 
they are always seen to flourish, and improve in pow- 
er and prosperity, when they become parts of a large 
body, and are associated by a unity of interest. A 
common precaution then reigns through the whole, 
and is the happy source of life, from whence all the 
vigour that supports them is derived. ; 

All the views of Aratus,) and all his enterprises, 
while be continued in his employment, tended en- 
tirely to the expulsion of the Macedonians out of 
Peloponnesus, and the abolition of all kinds of tyran- 
ny; the re-establishment of the cities in their ancient 
liberty, and the exercise of the laws. These were 
the only motives which prompted him to pee the 
enterprises of Antigonus Gonatas, during the life of 
that prince. 

He also pursued the same con- 
duct with respect to Demetrius,2 iN, WIG Bees 
who succeeded Antigonus, and Ant. J. C22 
reigned for the space of ten years, 
oe ee ea a. 

1 Polyb. 1. ii. p. 130. 


9 Ibid. p. 91-101. Appian. de bellis Illyr. p. 760. 
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The Atolians bad at first jotmed Antigonus Gonatas, 
with an intention to destroy the Achzan leagne; but 
embroiled theniselves with Demetrius his successor, 
who declared war against them. 
A. M. 3770. The Achwans, fergetting on this 
Ant. J. C, 234. occasion the ill treatment they had 
received from that people, march- 
ed to their assistance, by which means a strict union 
was re-established between them, which became very 
advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 
Tilyria was then governed by 
A.M. 3772. several petty kings, who subsisted 
Ant. J, C. 232. chiefly by rapine, and exercised a 
sort of piracy against all the neigh- 
bouring countries. Agron, the son of Pleuraics, 
Scerdifedes, Demetrius of Pharus, so called from a 
city of Illyria, subject to him, were the petty princes 
who infested all the neighbouring parts; and attacked 
Corcyra, and the Acarnanians in 
particular. Tenuta reigned after 
ihe death of her husband Agron, 
who had ended his days by inteim- 
perance, and left a young son, named Pinwns. These 
Pore harassed in the manner J have mentioncd, 
ad recourse to the .¥tolians and Achewans, who 
readily undertook their defence; though their good 
services were repaid only with ingratitude. Tie 
people of Corcyra made an alliance with the Ilyri- 
ans, soon after this event, and received Demetrius of 
Vharus, with his garrison, into their city. , 
The Romans were so offended at 
A.M. 3778. the piracies with which this peo- 
Ant. J, C, 226. ple infested their citizens and mer- 
chants, that they sent an embassy 
to Teuta, to complain of those injurious proceedings. 
That princess caused one of the ambassaders to be 
slain, and ile other to be throwa into prison, which 
provoked the Romans to declare war against her, to 
revenge so outrageous an insult. The treo consuls, 
L. Posthuniins Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, 
set out with a conimission to invade Illyria by land 
and sea. The people of Corcyra, in concert with 
Demetrius of Vharns, delivered up to the consul Ful- 
vius the garricon they had received into their city; 
and tLe Romans, after they had reinstatel Corcyra in 
tts former liberties, advanced into Ulyria, and con- 
quered great part of the country; and consigned 
several cities to Demetrius, as a compensation for his 
treacherous conduct in their favour. 
Teuta, redaced to the utmost ex- 
A. M. 3779. tremity, implored peace of the Ro- 
Ant. J, C, 225. mans, and obtained it, oa her en- 
gagement to pay a yearly tribute, 
and dcliver up all [Ilyria, except a few places which 
she was permitted to enjoy; but the most beneficial 
article for the Greeks was, her being restrained from 
sailing beyond the city of Lissus with more than two 
sniall vessels, aud even those were not (o carry any 
arms. he other petty kings, who seemed to have 
been dependent on Teuta, were comprehended in 
this treaty, though it expressly mentioned none but 
thot princess. 

‘Phe Romaus then caused themselves to be respect- 
ed in Greece by a solemn embassy, and this was the 
first time that their power was known in that country. 
"They sent ambassadors to the /®tolians and Ache- 
ans, to communicate to them the treaty they had 
lately concluded with the Hiyrians. Others were 
also despatched to Corinth and Athens; and the Co- 
rinthians then declared for the first time, by a public 
decree, that the Romans should be adinitted to eele- 
brate ihe Isthmian games, with the same privileges 
as the Grecks. The freedom of the city was also 
granted them at Athens, and they were permitted to 
be initiated into the great mysteries. 

Aratns, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned 
onty ien years, found the dispositions of the people 
very favourable to his designs. Several tyrants, whom 
vhat prince had supported with all his credit, and to 
whom he paid large pensions, having lost their sup- 
port by his death, made a voluntary resignation of 
the authority they had usurped over their citizens; 
others of them, either intimidated by the menaces of 
Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promises, followed 
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their example; and he procured several considerable 
advantages for them all, that they might have no 
temptation to repent of their conduct. 

Ayratus,l who beheld with regret tbe subjection of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Aristomachus, un- 
dertook their deliverance; and madeit a pointof ho- 
nour to restore liberty to that city, as a recompense 
for the education he had received there; and he had 
also considered the accession of so potent a city to 
the Achwan league, as highly advantageous to the 
common cause; but his measures to this effect were 
rendered unsuccessful at that time. Aristomachus 
was soon after slain by his clomestics; and before 
there conld be any opportunity to regulate affairs, 
Aristippus, a tyrant more detestable than his pre- 
decessor, seized the supreme power into his own 
hands, and had the dexterity to maintain himself in 
that usurpation, even with the conscnt of the Argives, 
But looking upon Aratus as a mortal enemy, during 
whose life he imagined bis own would always be in 
danger, he resolved to destroy him by the assistance 
of king Antigonus Doson, who agreed to be the 
ininister of his vengeance. Tie had already prepared 
assassins in all parts, who only waited for an oppor- 
tunity of executing their bloody commission. No 
prince or commander can ever have a more effectual 
gvard, than the firm and sincere aifection of those 
they govern; for, when once the nobility and people 
have been accustomed not to fear ileir prince, but 
to fear fur him, innumerable eyes and ears are atten- 
live to all that passes. This Aratus was so happy as 
to experience in the prescat conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast 
between ihe troubles and anxieties of Aristippus, 
and the peace and tranguillily of Avatus. That 
tyrant, says he, who maintained such a body of troops 
for the security of his person, and who had shed the 
blood of all those of whom he entertained any dread, 
was incapable of enjoying a moment’s repose, either 
by night or day. Every circumstance alarmed him; 
his soul was the seat of terror and anxiety, that knew 
no intermission; and he even trembled at his own 
shadow. A dreadful guard continually watched round 
his house with drawn swords; ange his life was 
perpetually in their power, he feared them more than 
all the rest of mankind. He never permitted them 
to enter his palace, but ordered them to be stationed 
in the porticocs which surrounded it. He drove 
away all his domestics the moment he had supped; 
after which he shut the gate of his court with his 
own lands, and then retired with his concubine into 
an upper apartment, which he entered by a trap- 
door. When this was let down, he placed his bed 
upon it, and slept,as we may suppose a man to sleep 
in his condition, whose soul is a perpetual prey to 
trouble, terror, and apprehension. The mother of 
his concubine removed, each night, the ladder by 
which he ascended into his chambcr, and replaced 
it in its former situation the next morning, Aratus, 
on the other hand, who had acquired pe rpetual power, 
not by force of arms, bat merely by lis virtue and 
the effect of the laws, appeared in public with a 
plain robe and a mind void of fear: and whereas, 
among all those who possess fortresses, and maintain 
guards, with the additional precaution of arms, gates, 
and traps, a3 so many ramparts for their safety, few 
escape a violent death; Aratus, on the contrary, who 
always showed himself an implacable enemy to 
tyrants, left behind him a posterity which subsiste, 
says Piniarch, to this day, and is still honoured and 
respected by all the world.2 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but 
acted with very little prudence or resolution in the 
first engagement, when even one of the wings of his 
army Lad defeated the enemy; for he caused a re- 
treat to be sounded very unscasonably, and resigned 
the victory to the foe, which drew upon him a num- 
ber of severe reproaches, He however made amends 
for his fault in a second battle, wherein Aristippus 


1 Piut. in Arat. p. 1038—J041. 

2 Polycrates, to whom Plutarch addresses the life of Ara- 
tus, was one of his descendants, and had lwo sons, by whom 
the race was still continued, afler taving already subsisted 
350 years after the death of Aratus, 
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and above 1500 of his men lost their lives. Aratus, 
though he had obtained so signal a victory, and with- 
out losing one man, was hawever unable to make 
himself inaster of the city of Argos, or restore liberty 
to the inhabitants; as Agias, aud the young Aristoni- 
achus, had thrown thentselves with a body of the 
king’s troops into the place. : 

Hie succeeded better with respect to the city of 
Megalopolis, where Lysiades had usurped the su- 
preme power, This person had none of the violent 
and inhuman characteristics of tyrants, and had sei- 
zed the sovereignty from no other inducement than 
a false idea of the happiness and glory which he ima- 
gined inseparable from supreme power; but he re- 
signed the tyranny, either through fear, or a convic- 
tion of his error, upon the remoustrances of Aratus, 
and caused his city to accede to the Achwan league. 
That league was affected to such a degree by so 
generous an action, that they immediately chose him 
for their general; and as he at first was emulous of 
surpassing Aratus, he engaged in several enterprises 
which seemed unnecessary at that juncture, end 
among the rest, declared war against the Lacedzemo- 
nians. Aratus employed his utmost influence to op- 
pose him in those measures, but his endeavours were 
misinterpreted as the effects of envy. Lysiades was 
elected general a second time, and then a third, and 
each of them conimanded alternately. But when he 
was observed to act in opposition to his rival on all 
occasions, and, without the least regard to decency, 
was continually repeating his injurious treatment of 
a virtue so solid and sincere as that of Aratus; it be- 
came evident that the zeal he affected was no more 
than a plausible outside, which concealed a dan- 
gerous ambition; and they deprived him of the com- 
mand. 

As the Lacedzemonians will, for the future, have a 
considerable share in the wars sustained by the Achie- 
ans, it seems necessary to give a brief account of the 
condition of that people in this place. 


SECTION III.—aAGis KING OF SPARTA ATTEMPTS 
TO REFORM THE STATE, AND ENDEAVOURS TO RE- 
VIVE TIE ANCIENT INSTITUTICNS OF LYCURGUS, 
IN WHICH HE PARTLY SUCCEEDS; BUT FINDS AN 
ENTIRE CHANGE IN SPARTA, AT HIS RETURN FROM 
A CAMPAIGN IN WHICH HE HAD JOINED ARATUS 
AGAINST THE Z©TOLIANS. HE IS AT LAST CON- 
DEMNED TO DIE, AND EXECUTED ACCORDINGLY. 


WHEN the love of wealth had crept into the cily 
of Sparta,! and had afterwards introduced luxury, 
avarice, indolence, effeminacy, profusion, and all those 
pleasures which are generally the inseparable attend - 
ants of riches: and when these had broken down all 
the strong barriers which the wisdom of Lycurgus 
hact formed with the view of excluding them for 
ever; Sparta beheld herself fallen from her ancient 
plory and power, and was reduced to an abject and 

uinble state, which continued to the reign of Agis 
and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat. 

Agis, the son of Eudamidas, wes of the house of 
the Eurytionidée, and the sixth descendant from Age- 
silaus, who made an expedition into Asia. Leoni- 
das, the son of Cleonymius, was of the family of the 
Asidie, and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, 
after Pausanias, who defeated Mardonius in the battle 
of Vlatea. 

I have already related the dispute that arose in 
Sparta between Cleonynius and Areus,? in regard to 
the sovereignty, baltic: was obtained by the latter: 
and he afterwards cansed Pyrrhus to raise the siege 
of Lacedanion. He was succeeded by his son Acro- 
tatus, who reigned seven or eight years, and left a 
young son named Areus, from his grandfather, ‘This 

rince was under the tnition of Leonidas, but died 
In a short time; upon whieh Leonidas rose from the 
regency to the throne. 


t Plut. in Agid. p, 796—€01, 

4 Josephus relates, that Arens king of Lacedemon sent 
letters to Onins the high-priest of the Jews, in whieh he 
acknowledged an affinity be1ween that people and the Lace- 
demonians. The origin of this affinity is not easily to be 
distinguished, nor is it less ditfieult to reeoncile the time of 
Areus with that of Onias. 
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Though all the Spartans had been depraved and 
perverted by the general corruption into which the 
government was fallen, (his depravity and remote- 
ness from the ancient manners of that people was 
most conspicuous in the conduct of Leonidas; who 
had resided for several years in the palaces of the 
satrap, and had for many years made his court to 
Seleucus; be had even espoused a wife in Asia, con- 
trary to the laws of his country, and had afterwards 
employed his utmost cndcavours to introduce all the 
pomp and pride of princes into a free country, and a 
government founded on moderation and justice. 

Agis was the reverse of tlis character. He was 
then in the twentieth year of lis age, and though he 
had been educated amidst riches,3 and the luxury 
of a house remarkable for being equally voluptuous 


and haughty, he, from the first, renounced all those 


insnaring pleasures; and instead of testifying the 
least regard for the splendid vanities of dress, he 
made it his glory {o appear ina plain habit, and to 
re-establish the public meals, baths and all the an- 
cient discipline of Sparta. Tle even declared openly, 
“That he should not value being king, if it were not 
for the hopes of reviving the ancient laws and disci- 
pline of Sparta.” These noble sentiments were a 
demonstration that Agis had formed a true notion 
of regal power; the most essential duty and true 
glory of which are derived from the establishment 
of good order in all the branches of a state, hy giving 
due force to customs established by wise laws. 

This discipline began to be disregarded the mo- 
ment Sparta had ruined the Athenian government, 
and began to abound in gold. The same partition, 
however, of lands, which had been made by Lycure 
gus, and the number of hereditary possessions esta- 
blished by him, having been preserved through al] 
successions of descent, and each father transmitting 
his part in the same manner as he had received it 
himself; this order and equality, which had been 
preserved without interruption, suspended in some 
measure the ill effects of those other abuses which 
then prevailed. But as soon as this prudent institu- 
tion began to be struck at, 2 a law which permitted 
every man to dispose of bis house and patrimony, in 
his own lifetime, or bequeath them by will to whom 
he pleased after his death; this new law effectually 
sapped the best foundation of the Spartan poy 
Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this law to 
avenge himself on one of his sons, whose conduct 
had displeased him. 

It is indeed surprising, that a whole state should 
so easily be induced to change such an ancient and 
fundamental custom as this, merely to gratify the re- 
seniment of one man. ‘The pretext for this change 
was undoubtedly the augincutation of paternal au- 
thority in their several families; since it was not then 
possessed of any motives that could ensure filial re- 
spect; the children of that community having no- 
thing to hope or fear, as they received all alike the 
fortune they could expect, immediately from the 
state, and with an absolute independency on their 
parents. This domestic inconvenience, in which 
every father thought himself concerned, and which 
seenicd to regard good order in all families, created 
strong impressions in those who had the greatest 
share in the administration, and rendered them inca- 
pable of considering the much greater inconyenien- 
ces which would inevitably result from this change, 
and whose pernicious eflects were soon felt by the 
state. 

This proceeding is sufficient to convince us how 
dangerous it is to change the ancient laws,5 on the 
basis of which a state, or community, has long sub- 
sisted; and what precautions ought to be taken against 
bad impressions which may arise through particular 
inconveniences, from which the wisest institutions 
caunot be exempted: how much prudence, penetra- 


a 


3 Plutarch informs us that his mother Agesistrata, and 
his grandmother Archidamia, possessed more guld and silver 
than all the other Lacedemonians together. i 

4 Aded nibil motum ex autiquo probabile est ; veteribus 
nisi qua usus evidenter arguit, stari malunt.—Liz. |. xxxive 
n. 34, 
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tion into future events, and experience, are necessary 
to those who take upon them to balance and compare 
the advantages and defects of ancient customs, with 
any new regulations which are proposed to be substi- 
tuted in their stead. 

It may be justly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occasioned by this new law, which authorized 
the alienation of hereditary estates. The great men 
were daily enlarging their fortunes, by dispossessing 
the heirs of the estates which belonged to them; in 
consequence of which, all patrimonial possessions 
were soon engrossed by a very inconsiderable num- 
ber of persons; poverty prevailed through the whole 
city, and sunk the people into a mean and diszrace- 
ful indolence of mind; by extinguishing that ardour 
for virtue and glory, which, till then, had rendered the 
Spartans superior to all the other states of Greece, 
and by infusing into the hearts of the people an mm- 

lacable envy and aversion for those who had un- 
justly divested them of all their possessions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city was 
reduced to about 700; and not many more than 100 
of these had preserved their family estates. All the 
rest were a populace overwhelmed by poverty, des- 
titute of revenues, and excluded from a participation 
in honours and dignities: these acted with reluctance 
and indiflerence in wars against a foreign enemy, be- 
cause they were sensible the rich would be the only 
gainers by their victories; in a word, they were con- 
stantly waiting for an opportunity to change the pre- 
cent situation of affairs, and withdraw themselves 
from the oppressions they sustained, 

Such was the state of Sparta 
A. M. 3756. when Agis entertained the design 
Ant. J. C. 248. of redressing the flagrant abuses 
which then prevailed; at the same 
time that Aratus was employing his endeavours for 
the deliverance of his country. The enterprise was 
noble, but extremely hazardous. He observed, con- 
trary to bis expectation, that all the poe men were 
disposed to enter into his views, while the generality 
of those in years, in whose minds corruption had 
taken the deepest root, trembled at the very name of 
Lycurgus and reformation. He began by concilia- 
ting his uncle Agesilans, a man of great eloquence 
and reputation, but strongly possessed with the love 
of riches; which was the very circumstance that ren- 
dered him the more favourable to the designs of Agis. 
He was ready to sink under a load of debts, and ho- 
ed to discharge them without any expense to him- 
self, by changing the form of government. 

Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring 
over his own mother, who was the sister of Agesi- 
laus. Her power was very great in the city, by the 
large party of friends, and the vast number of her 
slaves and debtors; and her credit gave her an ex- 
traordinary influence in the most important affairs. 
When Agis had opened his design to her, she was 
struck with consternation on the first glance, and 
employed all the arguments she could invent to dis- 
suade him from it; but when Agesilaus joined his 
own reflections with those of the king, and had made 
his sister comprehend the advantages that would ac- 
crue to Sparta from the execution of such a design, 
and represented to her the glory which her family 
would for ever derive from it, this lady, as well as 
those of her sex with whom she was most intimate, 
being then animated by the noble ambition of the 
young prince, immediately changed their sentiments, 
and were so struck with the beauty of the project, 
that they themselves pressed Agis to enter upon the 
execution of it as soon as possible. ‘They likewise 
sent to all their friends, and exhorted them to concur 
with him in that affair. 

Application was also made by them to the other 
ladies of the city, as they were very sensible that the 
Lacedemonians had always expressed the greatest 
deference to their wives, whom they allowed to ex- 
ercise more authority, in all transactions of state, 
than they themselves assumed in their private and 
domestic affairs. Most of the riches of Sparta were 
at that time in the hands of the women, and this 

roved a great obstrnction to ihe designs of Agis. 

hey unanimously opposed his scheme, rightly fore- 
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seeing, that the plain manner of life he was endea- 
vouring to re-establish, and on which so many com- 
mendations were bestowed, would not only be de- 
structive to all their luxurious pleasures, but divest 
them of all the honours and power they derived 
from their riches. 

Amidst the consternation which this proposal gave 
them, er addressed themselves to Leonidas, and 
conjured him, as his age gave him an ascendant over 
Agis, to eniploy his whole authority in dissnading 
his colleague from the accomplishment of his plan. 
Leonidas was very inclinable to support the rich, but 
as he dreaded the indignation of ake people, who 
were desirous of this change, he could not presume 
to ennai Agis in an open manner, but contented 
himself by crossing his designs by indirect measures. 
He had a private conference with the magistrates, 
wherein he took the liberty to calumniate Agis, as a 
person who was offering to the poor the property of 
the rich, with a partition of lands, and a general 
abolition of debts, as a compensation to them for the 
tyranny he was prepanae to usurp; in consequence 
of which proceedings, instead of forming citizens for 
Sparta, he was only raising a body of guards for the 
security of his own person. 

Agis, in the mean time, having succeeded so far as 
to canse Lysander, who concurred with him in his 
views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the conncil a decree which he himself had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were these: 1. All 
debtors were to be discharged from their debts. 2, 
All the lands which extended from the valley of Pel- 
lene to mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Ma- 
lea, and likewise to Selasia, Api be parcelled out 
into 4,500 lots, 3. The lands which lay Beyond those 
limits should be divided into 15,000 lots. 4. The lat- 
ter portions were to be distributed to those inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent parts, who were in a condition 
to bear arms. 5. Those lands, which lay within the 
limits already mentioned, should be reserved for the 
Spartans, whose due number, which was then con- 
siderably diminished, should be recruited out of such 
of the neighbouring people and strangers, as had re- 
ceived a liberal education, and were then in the flow- 
er of their age, and not disqualified for that class by 
any bodily defect. 6. All these should, at the times 
of repast, be disposed into fifteen halls, distinguished 
by the name of Phiditie#; the least of which should 
contain 200, and the largest 400: and lastly, they 
were all to observe the same manner of life and dis- 
cipline as their ancestors. 

‘This decree being opposed by the senators whose 
sentiments differed from those of Agis, Lysander 
caused the people to be assembled, and in the strong- 
est terms exhorted the citizens to consent to it. e 
was seconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, 
whose heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare; 
and he represented to the people, with all the energy 
he could possibly express, every motive that could 
most affect them: the respect they owed to the me- 
mory of their illustrious legislator Lycurgus; the 
oath their ancestors had taken, in the names of them- 
selves and all their posterity, to preserve those sa- 
cred institutions in the inost inviolable manner; the 
glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the 
time she strictly adhered to them; and the infamons 
degeneracy into which she had sunk, ever since they 
had been disregarded by her: he then set forth the 
miserable condition of the Spartans, those ancient 
niasters of Greece, those triumphant conquerors of 
Asia, those mighty soverejgns by sea and land, who 
once had made ‘the Great King! tremble on his 
throne, but were now divested of their property, 
their lands, and houses, by the insatiable avarice of 
their own citizens, who had reduced them to the low- 
est extremes of poverty and shameful indigence; and, 
what might be considered ag the completion of all 
their calannties, had exposed them to the insult and 
contempt of those to whom it was their right to pre- 
scribe Jaws. He then concluded, with entreating 
them not to be so far influenced by their obsequious- 
ness toa handful of men, who even trampled them 


1 This was the usual appellation of the Persian monarchs, 
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under their feet like so many despicable slaves, as to 
behold, with eyes of indifference, the diguity of their 
city entirely degraded and lost, but to recall to their 
remembrance those ancient oracles, which had more 
than once declared, that the love of riches would 
prove fatal to Sparta, and occasion its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 
assembly, and declared, after a concise discourse, 
(for he thought his example would have more eflica- 
cy than any words he could utter,) that he was deter- 
mined to deliver up, into the common stock, all his 
effects and estate, which were very considerable, con- 
sisting of large tracts of arable and pasture lands, 
besides 600 talents in specie;! and that his mother 
and grandmother, together with the rest of his rela- 
tions and friends, who were the richest persons in 
Sparta, would do the same. 

The magnanimity of their young prince astonished 
all the people, who, at the same time, were transpor- 
ted with joy that they at last were so happy as to 
behold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then 
dropped.the mask,and opposed him to the utmost of 
his power for as he knew it would otherwise be ne- 
cessary for him to make the same offer they had 
heard from Agis, so he was sensible, that his citizens 
would not think themselves under the same obliga- 
tions to him as they were to his colleague, but that 
when every one should have equally contributed his 
whole fortune to the common stock, he alone would 
engross all the honour of that action, who had first 
set the example. He therefore demanded aloud of 
Agis, whether he did not think that Lycurgus was a 
just aud able man, and one who had zealously con- 
sulted the welfare of his country? Agis having re- 
plied, that he had always considered hin as such; 
* Where do you find then,” retorted Leonidas, “ that 
Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or 
gave the freedom of Sparta to strangers? Since, on 
the contrary, it was his firm persuasion, that the city 
would never be safe till all strangers were expelled 
fron its walls.” Agis answered, “That he was not 
surprised that such a person a3 Leonidas, who had 
been brought up in foreign countries, and had mar- 
ried into the family of a Persian grandee, should be 
so little acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know 
that he had swept away all actual and possible debts, 
by banishing gold and silver from the city: that, with 
respect to strangers, his precautions were intended 
against none but those who could not accommodate 
themselves to the manners and discipline he had esta- 
blished: that these were the only persons he expelled 
from the city, not by any hostilities against their per- 
sons, but from the mere apprehension, that their 
method of life, and corruption of manners, might 
insensibly inspire the Spartans with the love of lux- 
ury and efleminacy, and an inimoderate passion for 
riches.” 

He then produced several exainples of poets and 
hilosophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and 
herecydes, who, although foreigners, had been high- 

ly esteemed and honoured at Sparta, because they 
taught the same maxims as Lycurgus had established. 

This discourse won al] the common people over 
to the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged them- 
sclyes under Leonidas, and entreated him not to 
abandon them: they likewise addressed themselves 
to the senators, who had the principal power in this 
affair, as they alone were qualified to examine all 

roposals, before they could be received and con- 

firmed by the people; and their solicitations were so 
eflectual, that those who had opposed the decree of 
Agis, carried their point by one voice: npon which 
Lysander, who still continued in his enployment, 
ei ciately determined to proceed Be teaticonidas, 
in virtue of an ancient law, by which “each descen- 
dant from Hercules was prohibited from espousing 
any foreign woman; and which made it death for 
any Spartan to settle among strangers.” Sufficient 
proofs of delinquency in these particulars were pro- 
duced against Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was pre- 
vailed ‘upon, at the same time, to assist in the pro- 


3 Equal to 640,000 crowns. 
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secution, and demand the crown, as being himself 
of the royal race, and the son-in-law of Leonidas. 

Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding, 
and so apprehensive of the event, that he took sanc- 
tuary in the temple of Minerva, called Chalctecos; 
upon which the wife of Cleombrotus, quitting her 
husband, becanie a supplicant with her father. Leon- 
idas was summoned to awa but as he refused to 
comply, he was divested of his royalty, and it was 
then transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus. 

Lysander quitted his employment about this peri- 
od, the usual time for holding it being then expired. 
The new Ephori took this opportunity to commence 
a prosecution against him and Mandroclides, for 
having voted for the abolition of debts, and a new 
distribution of lands, contrary to the laws. Lysander 
and Mandroclides, finding themselves in danger of 
being condemned, persuaded the two kings, that if 
they would only be united with each other, they 
would have no cause to be disquieted by any de- 
crees of the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to 
decide between them when they were divided in their 
sentiments, but had no right to imterpose in their 
aflairs, when they concurred in the same opinions. 

The two kings taking advantage of this expedient, 
entered the assembly, where they a ed the 
Ephori to quit their seats, anid substituted others in 
their stead, one of whom was Agesilaus. They then 
caused a band of young men to arm themselves, and 
gave orders for releasing the prisoners; In a word, 
they rendered themselves very formidable to their 
cnemies, who now expected to be put to the sword: 
but not one person was killed on this occasion; and 
when Agis even knew that Agesilaus intended to 
canse Leonidas to be assassinated on his retreat to 
Tegzea, he ordered him safely to be conducted thither 
by a sufficient guard. 

When the affair was on the point of being abso- 
lutely concluded without any opposition, so great was 
the terror which then prevailed, it was suddenly ob- 
structed by a single man. Agesilaus had one of the 
largest and best estates in the whole country, and at 
the same time was deeply involved in debt: but as 
he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had 
no inclination to incorporate his estate into the com- 
mon property, he represented to Agis, that the change 
would be too great and violent, and even too dan- 
gerous, should they attempt to carry their two points 
at the same time; namely, the abolition of debts, and 
the distribution of lands: whereas, if they began with 
conciliating the landed roprietors, by the annihi- 
lation of debts, they could afterwards more quietly 
and readily consent to the partition of lands. This 
specious reasoning misled Agis, and even Lysander 
himself was won over to this expedient by the arti- 
fices of Agesilaus; in consequence of which all con- 
tracts and obligations were taken from the several 
creditors, and carried into the peels square, where 
they were piled into a large heap, and burned to 
ashes. As soon as the flames mounted into the air, 
the rich menand bankers, who had lent their money, 
returned home extremely dejected, and Agesilaus 
cried with an insulting air, “ Phat he had never seen 
so fine and clear a fire before.” 

The people immediately after this transaction, de- 
manded a distribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accomplishment; but Age- 
silaus still continued to start fresh difficulties, and 
found out a variety of new pretexts, to prevent the 
execution of that affair; by which means he gained 
time, till Agis was obliged to take the field at the 
head of an army. For the Achwans, who were in 
alliance with the Lacedeemonians, had sent to demand 
their assistance against the /Etolians, who threatened 
an irruption through the territories of the Megare- 
ans into Peloponnesus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achezeans, had 
already assembled his troops to oppose the enemy, 
and had also written to the Ephori, who, upon re- 
ceipt of his letters, immediately sent Agis to their 
assistance. This prince set out with all possible ex- 
pedition, and the soldiers testified an incredible joy 
at their marching under his command. The gene- 
rality of them were young men iu very low circum- 
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stances of life, who now saw themselves discharged 
from all their debts, and free, and also in expectation 
of sharing the lands at their return from this expedi- 
tion; for which reasons they testified the nimost af- 
fection for Agis. The cities were charined to see 
these troops pass through Peloponnesus, without 
committing the least disorder: anil so quietly, that 
the sound of their march was hardly to be distin- 

uished, The Greeks were entirely surprised, and 
made the following reflection: * What admirable dis- 
cipline and order must formerly have been observed 
by the armies of Lacedzemon, when they were com- 
manded by Agesilaus, Lysander, or ihe ancient Leon- 
idas; since they even now display so much awe and 
respect for ther general, though younger than any 
soldier in his camp!” 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether 
he should hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
should dispose his troops. Agis declared for a bat- 
tle, and thought it not advisable to allow the enemies 
a passage into Peloponnesns; but added at the same 
time, that he intended to act as Aratus should judge 
proper, as he was ihe older officer of the two, and 
general of the Achians; whereas he himself was 
only general of the auxiliary troops, and was not 
come thither to cxercise any command over the 
league, but only to engage the enemy in conjunction 
with them for whose assistance he had bcen sent. 
The oflicers of Aratus, instead of ireating him with 
as much deference as Agis had expressed, took the 
liberty to reproach him in sharp icrms, for his dis- 
inclination to a battle; ascribing that to timidity, 
which in reality was ihe effect of prudence. But 
the vain fear of false infamy did not make him aban- 
don his prudent schemes for the public good. He 
justified bis conduct by the memoirs he writ on that 
occasion; wherein he observes, that as the husband- 
mea had already carried in their harvest, and gather- 
ed in all the fruits of the season, he judged it more 
advisable to let the enemy advance into the country, 
than to hazard an unnecessary batile at that junc- 
ture, when the welfare of the whole leazue lay at 
stake. When he had determined not to enter upon 
an action, he disinissed his allies, after he had be- 
stowed the greatest commendations upon them; and 
Agis, who was astonished at his conduct, set out for 
Sparta with his troops. 

The dtolians enicred Peloponnesus without any 
obstruction,! and in their march seized the city of 
Pellene, where their troops, who were intent on no- 
thing but plunder, immediately dispersed themselves 
ap and down, without the least order, and began to 
contend with each other for the spoils. Aratus, tn- 
formed of these proceedings, would not suffer so fa- 
yourable an opportunity to escape him. He was no 
longer the same man, and, without losing a moment’s 
time, or waiting till all his troops had joined him, he 
advanced with those he then had against the enemy, 
who were become weak even by their victory, at- 
tacked them in the very place they had so lately 
taken, and forced them to abandon it, with the loss 
of 700 men. This action did him great honour, and 
changed the injurious reproaches which had been 
uttered against him, and which he had patiently suf- 
fered, into the highest applauses and panegyric. 

Several siates and princes having now entered into 
a confederacy against the Acheans, Aratus endea- 
voured to contract a friendship and alliance with the 
/Stolians, in which he easily succeeded; and not only 
a peace was concluded between them, but he also et- 
feciually negotiated an offensive and defensive league 
between the two nations of Mtolia and Achaea. 

Agis,2 when he arrived at Sparta, 

A. M. 3760. found a gveat change in the state 
Ant. J. C. 244. ofaffairs. Agesilaus, who was one 
of the Ephori, being no longer re- 

strained by fear as formerly, and entirely intent upon 
the gratification of his avarice, committed the great- 
est violence and injustice. 
universally detested, he raised and maintained a body 


1 Plut.in Arat. p. O41, 
2 Plut.in Agid. p. 602—80+4, 


When he found hiinself 
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of troops, who served him as a guard when he went 
to the senate; and he caused a report to be spread, 
that he intended to continue in his office the sne- 
ceeding year. His enemies, in order to elude the 
calamities with which they were threatened, caused 
Leonidas to be sent for in the most public manner 
from Tega, and replaced him upon the throne, to the 
general satisfuction of ihe people, who were greatly 
irritated to see themselves abused in the hopes the 
had entertained of the partition of the lands, whic 
had never been carried into execution. 

Agesilans saved himself by the assistance of his 
son, who was universally beloved; and the two kings 
took sanctuary: Agis in the temple of Minerva, call- 
ed Chalcicecos, and Cleombrotns in that of Neptune. 
As Leonidas seemed to be most exasperated against 
the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of 
a band of soldiers into the temple where Cleombro- 
tus had fled for refuge. He then reproached him 
with great waruith for assuming the regal power in 
violation of the ties of affinity between them, and 
for expelling them from his own country in so igno- 
minious a manner. Cleombrotus, who had nothing 
to answer to these reproaches, continned seated ina 
profound silence, and with an aspect that sufliciently 
testified his confusion. Es wife Chelonis stood near, 
with her two children at her feet. She had been 
equally unfortunate as a wife and daughter, but was 
equally faithful in each of these capacities, and had 
always adhered io the unfortunate. She had accom- 
panied her father Leonidas during his exile, and now 
returned to her lusband, whom she tenderly eim- 
braced, aud at the same time became a supplicant for 
him to her father. 

All those who were then present melted into tears 
at so moving a sight, and were struck with admira- 
tion at the virtue and tenderness of Chelonis, and 
the amiable foree of conjugal love. ‘Tis unfortunate 
ee pointing to her mourning habit and dis- 

evelled tresses, “Believe me, O my father,” said 
she, “this habit of wo which I now wear, this dejec- 
tion which appears in my countenance, and this af- 
fliction into which you see me snnk, are not the ef- 
fects of that compassion I entertain for Cleombrotus: 
but the remains of iny grief for the calamilies you 
have sustained in your flight from Sparta. On what, 
alas! shall Enow resolve? While you reign for the fu- 
ture in Sparta, and triumph over the enemics who op- 
posed you, shall I continue to live in the desolate state 
to which you now seeme reduced? Or is it my duty 
to array myself in robes of royalty and magnificence, 
when I ball the husband EF received from you in 
the flower of mv youth, on the point of perishing by 
your hands? Should he be unable to disarm your 
resentment, and move your sou] io compassion, by 
the tears of his wife and children, permit me to as- 
sure you, that he will be punished with more-sever- 
ity for his impradence, than was even intended by 
your: when he shall see a wife who is so dear to 
iim expiring at his feet; for yon are not to think, 
that in my present condition | will ever consent to 
survive him. Whaet appearance shall I make among 
the Spartan ladies, after my inability to inspire my 
husband with compassion fur my father, and to soften 
my father into pity for my husband? What indeed 
shall 1 appear to them, but a daughter and a wife, 
always afilicted and contemned by her nearest rela- 
tions!”? Chelonis, at the conclusion of these mourn- 
{ul expressions, reclined her check on the head of 
Cleombrotus, while with her eyes that spoke their 
sorrow in their tears, she cast a languid look on those 
who were present. 

Leonidas, after a few moments’ discourse with hig 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to rise, and immediate- 
ly quit Sparta; but earnesily importuned his daugh- 
ter to continue there, and not forsake a father, who 
gave her such a peculiar ae of tenderness, as to 
spare, at her request, the life of her husband. His 
solicitations were, however, ineifectual, and the mo- 
ment Cleombrotus rose from his seat, she placed one 
of her childven in his arms, and clasped the other in 
her owr; and, when she had offered up her prayers 
to the goddess, and kissed her altar, she became a 
voluntary exile with her husband. How extremely 
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affecting was this spectacle! and how worthy the 
adiniration of all ages is such a model of conjugal 
love! If the heart of Cleombrotus, says Plutarch, 
had not been entirely depraved by vain glory, and a 
boundless ambition to reign, he would have been 
sensible, that even banishment itself, with so virtuous 
a companion, was a felicity preferable to the condi- 
tion of a sovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and substituted new Enhori instead of the 
former, whom he had deposed, he bent all his endea- 
yours to insnare Agis; and began with persnading 
hina to quit the asylum to which he had retired, and 
to reign in conjunction with himself. In order to 
which he assnred him, that his citizens had pardoned 
all past proceedings, becanse they were sensible that 
his youth and inexperience, with his predominant 
passion for glory, had laid him open to the insinna- 
tions of Agesilaus. But as Agis suspected the sin- 
cerity of those expressions, and persisted in his re- 
solution to continue in the temple, Leonidas no longer 
attempted to deceive him with plausible pretences. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, who had 
frequently visited the young prince, continued their 
assiduities to him, and sometimes conducted him 
from the temple to the baths, and from thence con- 
veyed him in safety to the temple; for each of them 
was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was of no Jong continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Agesisirata, the 
mother of Agis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a 
magnificent set of silver plate. The hope of retain- 
ing those costly ornaments tempted him to betray 
the king, with his mother and grandmother. It was 
even said, that he was much more inclinable, than 
either of his two companions, to listen to the sugges- 
tions of Leonidas: and that no one was so industrious 
as himself to spirit up the Ephori (of whose number 
he was one) against Agis. Asthis prince went some- 
times from the temple to the bath, they resolved to 
take that opportunity to surprise him; and when he 
wes one day returning from thence, they advanced 
up to hini, and after they had embraced him with an 
air of affection, they attended himin his way, and en- 
tertained him with their usual familiarity of conversa- 
tion. At theend of one of the streets through which 
they passed, was a turning which led to the prison; 
and as soon as they arrived at that corner, Amphares 
seized Agis with an air of authority, and cried, * Agis, 
I must conduct you to the Ephori, to whom you are 
to be accountable for your behaviour.” At the same 
instant Demochares, who was tall and strong, threw 
his mantle round his neck, and dragged him along, 
while the other pushed him forward, as they had 
eevocely agreed; and as no person came to assist 

im, because there was nobody in the street at that 
time, they accomplished their design, and threw him 
into prison. 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great 
number of foreign soldiers, and surrounded the pri- 
son; the Ephori likewise came thither, and when 
they had sent for such of the senators as concurred 
with their opinion, they proceeded to examine Agis, 
as if he had been formally arraigned, and ordered 
him to justify himself, with respect to his intended 
innovations in the republic. Gne of the Ephori, pre- 
tending to have discovered an expedient for dis- 
engaging him from this criminal affair, asked him, 
whether Lysander and Agesilaus had not compelled 
him to have recourse to those measures: to which 
Agis replied, that he had not acted in consequence 
of any compulsion ; hut that his admiration of Lycur- 
pus, and a sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were 

is only motives for attempting to restore the city to 
the same condition in which that legislator had left 
it. The same oflicer then demanding of him, whether 
he did not repent of that proceeding? ‘The young 
prince answered with an air of steadiness, ‘* That he 
never should repent of so virtuous, so noble, and 
so glorious an undertaking, though death itself were 
presented to his view in all its terrors.” His pre- 
tended judges then condemned him to die, and im- 
mediately commanded the public ofiicers to carry 
nim to that part of the prison, where those on whom 
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the sentence of condemnation had passed were usual- 
ly strangled. 

When Demochares saw that the officers of justice 
did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that 
even the foreign soldiers turned theireyes from such 
a spectacle of horror, and refused to be accessary to 
so inhuman an execution, he loaded them with threats 
and reproaches, and with his own hands dragged 
Agis to the dungeon. The people, who by this time 
were informed of the manner in which he had been 
seized, crowded to the gates of the prison, and be- 
gan to be very tumultuous. The whol street was 
already illuminated with innumerable tapers; and the 
mother and grandmother of Agis ran from place to 
place, fillmg the air with their cries, and entreating 
the people that the king of Sparta might at least 
have the privilege to detend himself, and be judged 
by his own citizens. The zeal of the people did but 
animate the murdercrs to hasten the execution of 
Agis, lest he should be released by force that very 
night, if the people should have sufficient time allow- 
ed them for assembling together. 

As the execntioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended to strangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one them, who was touched 
with his misfortune; upon which he turned to him, 
and said, “ Weep not for me, ny friend; for,as Iam 
cut off in this manner, contrary to all laws and jus- 
tice, I am much happier, and more to be envied, 
than those who have condemned me.” When he 
had said these words, he offered his neck to the fatal 
cord without the least reluctance. 

As Amphares came from the prison, at the close 
of this tragic scene, the first object he beheld was 
the disconsclate mother of Agis, who threw herself 
at his feet: he raised her from the earth, and assured 
her that Agis had nothing to fear; entreating her at 
the same time to enter the prison and see her son. 
She then desired him to permit her aged mother to 
attend her in that mournful visit. “ Your request,” 
said he, ‘is reasonable;”? and he immediately con- 
ducted them into the prison, but ordered the door to 
be shut the moment they entered it. Ile then com- 
manded the executioner to seize Archidaimia, the 
grandmother of Agis, who had lived toa venerable 
old age among her citizens, with as much dignity 
and 1¢putation as any lady of her time. When the 
executioner had performed his fatal office, the inhn- 
man Amphares ordered the mother of Agis to enter 
the dungeon. This unhappy princess, the moment 
she came into that ahaa place, beheld her son 
lying dead on the ground, and, at a litile distance 
from him, her dead inother, with the fatal cord still 
about her neck. She assisted the executioners in 
untying it, after which she laid the corpse by her 
son, as decently as she conld, and covered it witha 
cloth. When this pious office was completed, she 
cast herself upon the body of Agis, and ae she had 
tenderly kissed his cold lips, *“O my son,” said she, 
“‘the excess of thy humanity aud sweet disposition, 
and thy too great circumspection and lenity, have 
nndone thee, and been fatal to us as well as thee!” 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and 
heard all that passed, entered that moment, and ad- 
dressing himself with a savage air to the mother of 
Agis, “Since you knew,” said he, “and approved 
the designs of your son, you shall share in his punish- 
ment.” Agesistrata arose at those words, and run- 
ning to the fatal cord, ‘May this,” cried she, ‘at 
least be useful to Sparta!” 

When the report of these executions was dispersed 
through the city, and tbe inhabitants beheld the 
bodies brought out of the prison, the indignation 
necasioned by this barbarity was universal, and every 
one declared, that from the time the Dorians had 
first established themselves in Peloponnesus, so atro- 
cious and horrible an action had never been com- 
initted. It must indeed be acknowledged, that all 
the blackest crimes in nature were here united, and 
under circumstances which infinitely aggravated their 
atrocity; and we may even add too, that the murder 
of the king included and surpasced them all: so bar- 
barous an execution, in opposition to that respect 
with which nature inspires the most savage people 
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for the most sacred person of their sovereign, is such 
a blemish on a nation, as all succeeding ages can 
never obliterate. 

Agis having been destroyed in this manner,! Leon- 
idas was not expeditious enough in seizing his bro- 
ther Archidamus, who saved himself by flight; but 
he secured Agiatis, the consort of that unhappy king, 
whom he carried off from her own house, with the 
young child she had by him, and then compelled her 
to espouse his son Cleomenes, who was not mar- 
riageable at that time: but Leonidas determined that 
the widow of Agis should not be disposed of to any 
other person, as she inherited a large estate from her 
father Gylippus, and likewise excelled all the Gre- 
cian ladies in beauty as well as wisdom and virtue. 
She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all the 
means in her power, but to noeficct. And whenshe 
at last was obliged to consent to her nuptials with 
Cleomenes, she always retained a mortal aversion to 
Leonidas: but behaved with the utmost complacency 
and kindness to her young spouse, who, from the 
first day of his marriage, conceived a most sincere 
and passionate esteem and affection for her, which 
never abated; and even synipathized with her in the 
tenderness she preserved for Agis, and the regard 
she expressed for his memory, and that too in such 
a degree, that he would frequently listen to her with 
the greatest attention, while she related to him the 
great designs he had formed for the regulation of 
the government. 


SECTION IV.—cLEOMENES ASCENDS THE THRONE 


OF SPARTA, AND ENGAGES IN A WAR AGAINST 


THE ACH2ZANS, OVER WHOM HE OBTAINS SEVERAL 


ADVANTAGES. HE REFORMS THE GOVERNMENT 
OF SPARTA, AND RE-ESTABLISHES THE ANCIENT 
DISCIPLINE. ACQUIRES NEW ADVANTAGES OYER 
ARATUS AND THE ACHZEANS. ARATUS APPLIES 
FOR SUCCOUR TO ANTIGONUS, KING OF MACE- 
DONIA, BY WHOSE AID THE ACHZANS OBTAIN RE- 
PEATED VICTORIES, AND TAKE SEVERAL PLACES 
FROM THE ENEMY. 


CLEOMENES had a noble soul,2 and an ardent pas- 
sion for glory, joined with the same inclination for 
temperance and simplicity of manners as Agis had 
always expressed; but he had not that prince’s ex- 
cessive sweetness of disposition, nor the timidity and 
‘precaution which acconipanied it. Nature, on the 
contrary, had infused into him a vigour and vivacity 
of mind, which ardently prompted him to whatever 
appeared great and noble. Nothing seemed to bim 
so glorious as to reign over his citizens with their 
own good will and conscnt; but, at the same time he 
did not think it inconsistent with the glory of a wise 
administration, to employ some violence in reducing to 
compliance with a measure of public utility an incon- 
siderable number of obstinate and unjust persons, 
who opposed it merely from a view of private in- 
ter 2st. 

He was far from being satisfied with the state of 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citi- 
zens had long been softened by indolence and a 
voluptuous life; and the king himself, who was fond 
of tranquillity, had entirely neglected public affairs. 
No person whatever had testified any regard for the 
public good, every individual being solely intent 
upon his private interest, and the aggrandizement of 
his family at the public expense. Instead of any 
care in disciplining the young people, and forming 
them to temperance, patience and the equality of 
freedom, it was even dangerous to mention any thing 
of that nature, as Agis himself had perished by at- 
tempting to introduce it among them. 

It is also said, that Cleomenes, who was still very 
young, had heard some philosophical lectures at the 
time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the 
Boristhenes, settled in Lacedemon, and applied 
himself in a very successful manner to the instruc- 
tion of youth. ‘This person was one of the principal 
disciples of Zeno, the Citian.3 The Stoic philoso- 
phy, which he then professed, was exceeding proper 


1 Plut. in Cleom. p. £05. 2 Thid. p. c05—S11. 
2 So called from Citium, a eity of Cyprus. 
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to infuse courage and noble sentiments into the mind; 
but, at the same time, was capable of dangerous ef- 
fects in a disposition naturally warm and impetuous; 
and, on the other hand, might be rendered very bene- 
ficial by being grafted on a mild and moderate char- 
acter. 

After the death of Leonidas, who 
did not long survive the condenina- 
tion and murder of Agis, his son 
Cleomenes succeeded him in the 
throne; and though he was then very young, it gave 
him pain to consider that he had only the empty title 
of king, while the whole authority was engrossed by 
the Ephori, who shamefully abused their power. He 
from that time grew solicitous to change the form of 
government; and as he was sensible that few persons 
were disposed to concur with him in his views, he 
imagined the accomplishment of it would be facili- 
tated by a war, and therefore endeavoured to em- 
broil his city with the Achzans, who, very fortunate- 
ly for his purpose, had given Sparta some occasion 
of complaint against them. 

Aratus from the very beginning of his administra- 
tion, had been industrious to negotiate a league be- 
tween all the states of Peloponnesus, through a per- 
suasion, that if he succeeded in that attempt, they 
would have nothing to fear for the future from a 
foreign enemy; and this was the only point to which 
all lis measures tended. All the other states, except 
the Lacedzemonians, the people of Elis, and those of 
Arcadia, who had espoused the party of the Lacedz- 
monians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, soon 
after the death of Leonidas, began to harass the Ar- 
cadians, in order to make an experiment of the Spar- 
tan courage, and at the same time to make it evident, 
that he despised Cleomenes, as a young man without 
the least experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this act 
of hostility, they caused their troops to take the field 
under the command of Cleomenes; they indeed were 
not numerous, but confidence in the general by whom 
they were commanded, inspired them with all imagi- 
nable ardour for the war. The Achzans marched 
against them with 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, under 
the command of Aristomachus. Cleomenes came up 
with them near Pallantium, a city of Arcadia, and 
offered them battle; but Aratus was so intimidated 
by this bold measure, that he prevailed upon the 
gencral not to hazard an engagement, and then made 
a retreat; which drew upon him very severe ree 
proaches from his own troops,and sharp raillery from 
the enemy, whose numbers did not amount to 5000 
men in the whole. The courage of Cleomenes was 
so much raised by this retreat, that he assumed a 
loftier air amongst his citizens, and reminded them 
of an expression used by one of their ancient kings, 
who said, * That the Lacedemonians never inquired 
after the number of their enemies, but where they 
were.” He afterwards defeated the Achzans in a 
second encounter; but Aratus, taking the advantage 
even of his defeat, like an experienced general, turn- 
ed his arms immediately against Mantinea, and be- 
fore the enemy could have any suspicion of his de- 
sign, made himself master of that city, and put a gar- 
rison Into it. 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to 
think seriously on the execution of his grand design, 
and had influence enongh io cause Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, to be recalled from Messene. Ag 
that prince was descended from the other royal house 
of Sparta, he had an incontestable right to the crown; 
and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the authority of 
the Ephori would receive a nuch greater diminu- 
tion, when the throne of Sparta should be filled by 
its two kings, whose union would enable them to 
counterbalance their power. But, unhappily for his 
purpose, the same persons who had been guilty of 
the death of Agis, found means to assassinate his 
brother Archiclamus.4 

Cleomenes, soon after this event, gained a new ade 
vantage over the Achwans, in an action near Megalo- 
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4 Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himself eaused him 
to be ussussinated, |. v. p. 353, and I, vith p. 511, 
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polis, wherein Lysiades was slain, in consequence of 
engaging too far in the pursuit of the Lacedzemontans, 
who ad been repulsedieinan the encounter first be- 
van. This victory was very honourable to the young 
king, and increased his reputation to a great degree. 
He had imparted his design to a small number of 
select and faithful friends, who served him ina very 
seasonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, 
he concerted his march so as to enter the city when 
the Ephori were at supper; at which time, a set of 
persons who had been chosen for that action, entered 
the hall with their drawn swords, and killed four of 
these magistrates,! with ten of those who had taken 
arms for their defence. Agesilaus, who had been 
left for dead on the spot, found means to save him- 
self; alter which no other person whatever sustained 
any violence; and, mee what had been already 
committed was sufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes caused the names of four- 
score citizens, whom he intended to banish, to be 
fixed up in places of public resort. He also removed 
from the hall of audience all the seats of the Ephori 
except one, where he himself was to sit when ad- 
niipistering justice; and after he had convoked an 
assembly of the people, he explained to them his 
reasons for the conduct he had pursued; represent- 
ing to them, in what an enormous manner the Ephori 
had abused their power, by suppressing all lawful 
authority, and not only banishing their kings, but 
even causing them to be destroyed without the least 
form of justice, and menacing those who were de- 
sirous of again beholding Sparta happy in the most 
excellent and divine form of government. He then 
added, that the conduct he pursued rendered it suffi- 
ciently evident, that, instead of consulting his own 
particular interest, his whole endeavours were em- 
ployed to promote that of the citizens, by reviving 
among them the discipline and equality which the wise 
Lycurgus had formerly established, and from whence 
Sparta had derived all her glory and reputation, 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he 
was the first to consign his whole estate to the com- 
mon stock, and was seconded in that action by Me- 
gistones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The 
rest of his friends, and at length all the other citizens, 
then complied with this example, and the Jands were 
distributed agreeably to the intended plan. Heeven 
assigned a portion to each of those who had been 
banished, and promised to recall them as soon as 
affairs could be settled in a state of tranquillity. 
He then filled up the proper number of citizens with 
persons of the best character in all the adjacent parts, 
and raised 4000 foot, whom he taught to use lances 
instead of javelins, and to wear bucklers with strong 
handles, and not with leather straps buckled on, as 
had before been the custom. 

Ilis next cares were devoted to the education of 
children; in order to which he endeavoured to re- 
establish the Laconic discipline, wherein the’ philo- 
sopher Spherus very much assisted him. The ex- 
ercises and public meals soon resumed their ancient 
order and gravity; most of the citizens voluntarily 
embracing this wise, noble, and regular method of 
life, to which the rest, whose number was very incon- 
siderable, were soon obliged to conform. In order 
also to soften the name of monarch, and to avoid ex- 
asperating the citizens, he appointed his brother Eu- 
clidas king with him; which is the first instance of 
the administration of the Spartan government by two 
kings of the same house at one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achzans 
were persuaded he would not presume to quit Sparta, 
amidst the dissatisfaction occasioned by the innova- 
tions which he had introduced into the goverument, 
thought nothing could be more honourable and advan- 
tageous to him, than to let his enemies see how much 
he was esteemed by his troops and beloved by his 
citizens, and what confidence he entertained, that 
the new changes had not alienated the minds of the 
people from him. He first advanced into the terri- 
tories of Megalopolis; where his troops committed 
great devastations, and gained a very considerable 


1 This magistracy was composed of five Ephori. 
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booty. To these ravages he added insults, causing 
public games or shows to be exhibited for the space 
of a whole day, in the sight of the enemy; not that 
he had any real satisfaction in such a conduct, but 
only intended to convince them, by this contemp- 
tnaus bravado, how assured he was of being vic- 
torious over thein. 

Though it was very customary, in those times, to 
see troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all 
such dissolute attendanis. The youths of his army 
passed the greatest part of théir time in exercising 
theniselves, and the old men were industrious to form 
andinstructthem. ‘Their very relaxations from those 
eniployments were devoted to instructive and fami- 
liar conversations, seasoned with fine and delicate 
railleries, which were alsvays modest, and never ren- 
dered offensive by injurious reflections. Ina word, 
they were entirely conformable to the laws by which 
the wise legislator of Sparta had been careful to re- 
gulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master who 
thus formed the citizens, not so much by his dis- 
course as by his example, affording, in the simple and 
frugal life which he led, and which had nothing in it 
superior to that of the meauest of his subjects, an 
aflecting model of wisdom and abstinence, which 
facilitated beyond expression his accomplishment of 
the great things which he performed in Greece. For 
those whose affairs carried them to the courts of 
other kings, did not admire their riches and magni- 
ficence so much as they detested their imperious 
pride, and the haughtiness with which they treated 
those who approached them. On the contrary, no 
such offensive manners were ever experienced in the 
court of Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain 
habit, without guards, and Apa without officers: 
the audiences he gave were as long as the people 
who applied to him could desire: he gave all manner 
of persons a very agreeable reception, without treat- 
ing any body with an air of austerity. ‘This affable 
and engaging behaviour gained him the universal 
loye and veneration of his people, in which the true 
grandeur and merit of a king undoubtedly consists. 

His table was extremely simple and frugal, and 
truly Laconic. No music was ever introduced there, 
nor did any one desire it, as his conversation well 
supplied its place; and it is certain that those who 
are capable of discoursing well, may pass their time ° 
very agreeably without hearing songs. Cleomenes 
never failed to enliven those repasts, either by pro- 
posing curious and important questions, or relating 
some useful and agreeable piece of history; seasoning 
the whole with a delicate vein of wit and gayety. He 
thought it neither an argument of a ee merit 
nor glory to attach men to his interest by the attrac- 
tions of riches and splendid tables; whereas the abil- 
ity of gaining their hearts by the amiable, power of 
discourse, and the charms of an intercourse in which 
frankness and sincerity always prevailed, was con- 
sidered by him as a truly royal quality. 

This affable and engaging dispo- 
sition of Cleomienes secured him A. M. 3776, 
the affection of all the troops, and Ant. J. C. 228. 
inspired them with such an ardour ; 
for his service, as seemed to have rendered them in- 
vincible. He took several places from the Achzans, 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced 
almost as far as Phere, with intention either to give 
them batile, or discredit Aratus as a pusillanimous 
leader, who had fled from his enemy, and abandoned 
all their champaign country to be plundered. The 
Achwans having taken the field with all their troops, 
and encamped iu the territories of Dymi, Cleome- 
nes followed them thither, and harassed them per- 

etually with so much intrepidity, as at last compel- 
ed them to come toa battle, wherein he obtained 
a coniplete victory; for he put their army to flight, 
killed abundance of nien, and took a great number 
of prisoners. : 

The Achwans were extremely dejected at these 
severe loss¢s,l and began to be apprehensive of the 
__ eee Eee 
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greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she 
should happen to be supported by the Atolians, ac- 
cording to the rumour which then prevailed. Ara- 
tus, who had usually been elected general every 
other year, refused that commission when he was 
chosen again, and Timoxenes was substituted in his 
stead. ‘lhe Achwans severely censured the conduct 
of Aratus on this occasion, aad with great justice, as 
he, who was considered by them as their pilot, had 
now sabandorned the helm of his vessel amidst a 
threatening tempest, wherein it would have been 
proper and glorious for him to have seized it into his 
own hands, even by force, if it had not been offered 
to him, in imitation of several great examples related 
in history, and thus to have been solcly solicitous to 
save the state at the expense of his own hfe. If he 
had even despaired of retrieving the affairs of the 
Achwans, he ovght rather to have subinitted to Cle- 
omenes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of 
Sparta, than to call in the assistance of foreigners, 
and make them masters of Peloponnesus, as he will 
soon appear to have done: jealousy, however, extin- 
guishes all prudent reflections, and is a malady not 
to be cured by reason alone. 
The Achwans being reduced to 
A. M. 3777, the last extremities, especially af- 
Ant. J. C. 227. ter the loss of this battle, sent am- 
bassadors to Cleomenes to negoti- 
ate a peace. The king seemed at first determined to 
Impose er! nigid terms upon them; but afterwards 
despatched an embassy on his part, and only deman- 
ded to be appointed general of the Achwan league, 
promising on that condition to accommodate all dif- 
ferences between them, and restore the prisoners and 
places he had taken from: them. The Achzeans, who 
were very inclinable to accept of peace ou those 
terms, desired Cleomenes to be present at Lerna, 
where they were to hold a general as-embly, in order 
to manelude thetreaty. The king set out accordingly 
for that place, but an nnexpecied accident which 
happened to him prevented the interview; and Ara- 
tus endeavoured to improve jt in sucha manner as 
to hinder the negotiation from being renewed. He 
imagined, that as he had possessed the chief author- 
ity in the Achwan Jcague for the space of thirty-three 
years, it would be very disgraceful to him if a young 
man were suffered, as it were, to graft himself upon 
him and divest him of all his glory and power, by 
supplanting him in a command which he had acqui- 
red, augmented, and retained for so many years. 
These considerations induced him to use all his cf- 
forts to dissuade the Achwans from accepting the 
conditions propused to them by Cleomenes: but as 
he had the mortification to find that the Achzans 
would not coincide with him in opinion, because 
they dreaded the bravery and uncoinmon success of 
Cleomenes, and likewise thought that the intentions 
of the Lacedcemonians to restore Peloponnesus to its 
ancient state were very just and reasonable, he had 
recourse to an expedient which would not have be- 
come any Grecian, and was extremely dishonourable 
ina man of his rank and character. “his was to call 
in the assistance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable consequence make him master of 
Greece. 

He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 
cause to be dissatistied with him:! but he was sensi- 
ble that princes may be properly said to have neither 
friends nor enemies, and that they form their senti- 
ments of things by the standard of their own interest. 
He, however, would not openly enter into a nego- 
tiation of this nature, nor propose it as for himself; 
because he knew that, if it should happen to prove 
unsuccessful, he must inevitably incur AN the odium; 
and besides, it would be making a plain declaration 
to the Achans, that if he had not absclutely de- 
spaired ot retrieving their affairs, le wonld net have 
advised them to have recourse to their professed 
enemy. He, therefore, concealed his real views, like 
an artful and experienced politician, and procecded 
by indirect and secret mcthods. As the city of Me- 
galopolis was nearest in situation to Sparta, it lay 
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most exposed to the incursions tf the enemy, and 
the inhabitants began to be tired of the war, as the 
Achwans were so far from being in a condition to 
eo them, that they were unable to defend then- 
selves. Nicophanes and Cercides, two citizens of 
Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over to his 
scheme, made a proposal in the council of that city, 
for demanding permission of the Achzeans, to im- 
plore the assistance of Antigonus. This motion was 
linmediately assented to, and the Achwans granted 
them the permission they desired. These two citi- 
zens were then deputed to be the messengers to ake 
that proposal to Ane king, and Aratus had been care- 
ful to furnish them with sufficient instructions before- 
hand. When they received audience of Antigonus 
they lightly touched upon the particulars which re- 
lated to their city, and then strongly insisted, in con- 
formity to their instructions, on the imminent dan- 
ger to which the king himself would be exposed, 
should the alliance which was then talked of between 
the Aitolians and Cleomenes take effect. They then 
represented to him, that if the united forces of these 
two states should have those advantages over the 
Achwans which they expected to obtain, the tower- 
ing ambition of Cleomenes would never be satisfied 
with the mere conquest of Peloponnesus, as it was 
cvident that he aspired at the empire of all Greece, 
which it would be impossible for him to seize, with- 
out entirely destroying the authority of the Mace- 
donians. ‘To these remonstrances they added, that 
if the Etolians should not happen to join Cleomenes, 
the Achwans would be capable of supporting them- 
selves with their own forces, and would have no 
cause to trouble the king with their importunities for 
his assistance; but if, on the other hand, fortune 
should prove adverse io them, and permit the con- 
federacy between those two states to take effect, they 
must then entreat him not to be an unconcerned spec- 
tator of the ruin of Peloponnesus, which might even 
be attended with fatal consequences to himself. 
They also took care to insinuate to the king, that 
Aratus would enter into all his measures, and give 
him in due time sufficient security for his own fidel- 
ity and good intentions. 

Antigunus highly approved all these representa- 
tions, and seized with pleasure the opportunity that 
was now offered him, of engaging in the aflairs of 
Greece. This had always been the policy of the 
successors of Alexander, who, by declaring them- 
selves kings, had converted the frame of their re- 
spective governments into a monarchy. They were 
sensible that they were deeply interested In opposing 
all such states as had any inclination to retain their 
liberty and the form of ponulae government; and 
wherever they found themselves in no condition to 
crush this inclination entirely, they attempted to 
weaken it at least, and to render the people incapa- 
ble of forming any considerable enterprises, by sow- 
ing the seeds of division between republics and free 
states, and engaging them in wars against each other, 
in order to render themselves necessary to them, and 
prevent their shaking off the Macedonian yoke hy 
uniting their forces. Polybius,2 speaking of one of 
these princes, declares, in express terms, that he paid 
large pensions to several tyrants in Greece, who were 
professed enemies to liberty.3 . 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that 
Antigonus should so readily comply with the solici- 
tations and demands of the Megalopolitans. He 
wrote them an obliging letter, wherein he promised 
to assist them, provided the Achwans would consent 
to that proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis 
were transported at the happy result of their negoti- 
ation, and immediately despatched the same deputies 
to the general assembly of the Achzans, in order to 
inform the people of the good inteutions of Antigo- 
nus, and to press them to send for them immediately, 
and io put their interests into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himself i pri- 
vate on the masterly stroke by which he had suc- 
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ceeded in his intrigue, and to find Antigonns not 
ossessed with any impressions to his prejudice, as 
te had reason to apprehend. He wished, indeed, to 
have had no occasion for his assistance; and though 
necessity obliged hiin to have recourse to that prince, 
he was unwilling to have those measures imputed to 
him, but wished them to seem to have been concer- 
ted by the Achzans, without any interference on his 
art. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were intro- 
duced into the assembly, they read the letter of An- 
tgonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 
reception he had given them; with the affection an 
esteem he had expressed for the Achzans, and the 
advantageous offers he made them. ‘They concluded 
with desiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achwans would invite Antigonns to be present as 
soon as possible in their assembly; and every one 
seemed to mre of that motion. Aratus then rose 
up, and after he had represented the good will of the 
king in the strongest light, and commended the sen- 
timents that prevailed in the assembly, he intimated 
to them, that there was no necessity for precipitating 
measures; that it should bea point of honour with 
the republic to endeavour to maintain and terminate 
her wars by her own forces; and that if auy calami- 
tous accident should render her incapable of doing 
so, it would then be time enough to have reconree ta 
her friends. This advice was generally approved; 
and it was concluded that the Achzans should em- 
ploy only their own forces in supporting the present 
war. 

The events of it were, however, 
A. M. 3778. very unfavourable to ihem;) for 
Ant. J. C. 226. Cleomenes made himself master 
of several cities of Peloponnesus,2 
of which Argos was the most considerable, and at 
last seized Corinth, but not the 
A.M. 3779. citadel. The Achwans had then 
Ant. J. C. 225. no longer time for deliberation; 
Antigonus was called into their 
assistance, and they came to a resolution to deliver 
up the citadel of Corinth to him, without which he 
would never have engaged in that expedition; for he 
wanted a place of strength, and there was none 
which suited him so effectually as that, as well on 
account of its advantageous situation between two 
seas, as its fortifications, which rendered it almost 
impregnable. Aratus sent his son to Antigonns 
among the other hostages. That prince advanced 
by long marches, with an army of 20,000 foot and 
1400 horse. Aratus set out by sea, with the princi- 
pal officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the 
city of Pegse, unknown to the enemy; and when that 
prince was informed of his arrival in person, he ad- 
vanced to him, and rendered him all the honours due 
to a general of distinguished rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the 
passage of the isthinns, thought it more advisable to 
throw up trenches and raise strong walls to fortify 
the passes of the Onian mountains,’ and to harass the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rathcr than hazard a bat- 
tle against such well-disciplined and warlike troops. 
This conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigo- 
nus to great extremities; for he had not provided 
himself with any considerable quantity of provisions, 
and found it not very practicable to force the passes 
defended by Cleomenes: the only expedient, there- 
fore, to which Antigonus conld have recourse in this 

erplexity, was to advance to the promontory of 

erga, and from thence to transport Ro army by sea 
to Sicyon, which wonld require a considerable space 
of time, as well as great preparations, which could 
not easily be made. 
While Antigonus was embarras- 
A. M. 3780. sed in this manner, some friends 
Ant. J. C. 224. of Aratus arrived at his camp, one 
night, by sea, and informed him, 


1 Plut. in Cleom. p. 814, 15. Plut. in Arat. p, 1047. 
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2 These were a ridge of mountains which estended from 
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that the people of Argos had revolted against Cle- 
omenes, and were then besieging the citadel. Aratus 


having received 1500 men from Antigonns, set out by 


sea and arrived at Epidaurus. 

; Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of these proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
despatched Megistones with 2000 men, to succour his 
party at Argos as soon as possible; after which he 
industriously watched the motions of Antigonus; and 
to animate the Corinthians, assured them that the 
disorders which had lately happened at Argos, were 
no more than a slight commotion excited by a few 
mutinous persons, which would be easily suppressed. 
In this, however, he was deceived; for Megistones 
having been slain in a skirmish, as soon as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedzemonian garrison was reduced to 
the last extremity, and had sent several couriers to 
demand inimediate assistance from the Spartan army, 
Cleomenes being then apprehensive that the enemies, 
if they should happen to make themselves masters 
of Argos, would shut up all the passes against him; 
by which means they woald be in a condition to ra- 
vage all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the 
siege of Sparta, which would then be without de- 
fence; he, therefore, thought it advisable to decamp, 
and marched with all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, immediately after this retreat of the 
Lacedzmonians, entered Corinth, and placed in it a 
strong garrison. Cleomenes, in the mean time, arri- 
ved at Argos, before the revolters had any suspicion 
of his approach, and at first succecded so far, as to 
scale several parts of the town, where he forced some 
of the enemies’ troops to save themselves by flight; 
bnt Aratus having entered the city on one side, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the 
other, Cleoinenes retired to Mantinea. 

While he was on his march, he received at Tegea, 
in the eveniag, some news by messengers from Lace- 
demon, which affected him as much as all his former 
misfortunes. They acquainted him with the death 
of his consort Agiatis, from whom he had never been 
able to absent himself a whole campaign, even when 
his expeditions were most successful; and such was 
his tenderness and esteem for her, that it had always 
been customary for him to make frequent returns to 
Sparta, to enjoy the pleasure of her company. The 
next morning he renewed his march by break of day, 
and arrived early at Sparta, where after he had de- 
yoted somie moments in pouring out his sorrows to 
his mother and children in his own louse, he resu- 
med the managenient of public aflairs. 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy, who had pro- 
mised to assist him in the war, sent to him to demand 
his mother and children as hostages. It was a long 
time before Cleomenes could venture to acquaint his 
pa with the king of Kgypt’s cemand; and though 

e frequently went to visit her, with an intention to 
explain hiniself to her, he never had resolution 
enough to enter upon the subject. His mother ob- 
serving his embarrassment, began to entertain some 
suspicion of the cause; for mothers have generally a 

reat share of penetration, with reference to their 
children. She inquired of those who were most 
intimate with him, whether her son did not desire 
something from her, which he could not prevail upon 
himself to communicate to her? And when Cleome- 
nes had at last the resolution to open the affair to her, 
“ How, my son,” said she with a smile, “is this the 
secret you wanted courage to disclose to nie? a 
in the name of heaven, did yon not immediately 
cause me to be put on board some vessel, and sent 
without a moment’s delay, to any part of the world, 
where my person may be useful to Sparta, before old 
age consumes and destroys it in languor and inac- 
tion?” 

When the preparations for her voyage were com- 

leted, Cratesiclea (for so the mother of Cleomenes 
was called) took her son apart, a few moments be- 
fore she entered the vessel, and led him alone into 
the temple of Neptune. There she held him a great 
while clasped in herarms; and after she had tenderly 
kissed him, with her face bathed in tears, she recom- 
mended the liberty and hononr of his country to his 
care. When she saw him weep in the excess of hig 
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power; events are in the hands of God.” 
fel expressed herself to this eflect she composed 


her countenance, led her infant grandson to the ship, 


and commanded the pilot to sail that moment from 
the port. 

As soon as she arrived in Egypt, she was informed 
that Ptolemy, having received an embassy from Anti- 
gonus, was satisfied with the proposals made by that 
prince; and she had likewise intelligence that her 
son Cleomenes was solicited by the Achzeans to con- 
clude a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he 
durst not put an end to the war without the consent 
of Ptolemy, because Le was apprehensive for his 
mother, who was then in the power of that king. 
When she was apprised of these circumstances, she 
sent express orders to her son, to transact, without 
the least fear or hesitation, whatever he iniagined 
would prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and 
not to sutfer himself to be disconcerted by his ap- 
prehensions of the treatinent an old woman and a 
child might sustain from Ptoleiny. Such were the 
sentiments which even the women of Sparta thought 
it their glory to cherish. 

Autigonus,! in the mean time, 
A. M. 3781. having made himself master of Te- 
Ant. J. C. 223. gea, Mantinea, Orchomenus, and 
several other cities; Cleomenes, 
who was then reduced to the necessity of defending 
Laconia, permitted all the Helots who were capable 
of paying five min (about ten pounds sterling) to 
purchase their freedom. From this contribution he 
raised 500 talents (about 125,0001. sterling,) and arm- 
ed 2000 of these I[clots after the Macedonian man- 
ner, in order to oppose them to the Leucaspides of 
Antigonus; he then formed an enterprise, which cer- 
tainly no one could have expected from him. The 
city of Megalopolis was very considerable at that 
time, and even not inferior to Sparta in power and 
extent. Cleomencs concerted measures for surpris- 
ing this city, and to take it without any opposition; 
and as Antigonus had sent most of his troops into 
winter-quarters in Macedonia, while he bimself con- 
tinued at Eginm, to assist in the assembly of the 
Achwans, the king of Sparta justly supposed that the 
garrison of the city conld not be very strong at that 
time, nor much upon their guard, as not being ap- 
pecs of any insult from an enemy so weak as 
imself; and, consequently, that if he proceeded with 
expedition in his design, Antigonns, who was then 
at the distance of three days’ march from the place, 
would be incapable of afiording it any assistance. 
The event succeeded according to the plan he had 
projected; for he arrived at the city by night, scaled 
the walls, and made himself master of the place with- 
out any opposition. Most of the inhabitants retired 
to Messene, with their wives and children, before 
their enemies had any thoughts of pursuing them; 
and Antigonus was not informed of this accident, till 
it was too late to retrieve it. 

Cleomenes, out of a generosity of mind which has 
few examples in history, sent a herald to Messene to 
acquaint the people of Megalopolis, that he would 
restore them their city, provided they would re- 
nounce the Achzan league, and enter into a friend- 
ship and confederacy with Sparta; but advantageous 
as this offer seemed, they could not prevail on them- 
selves to accept it, but rather chose to be deprived 
of their estates, as well as of the monuments of their 
ancestors and the temples of their gods; in a word, 
to see themselves divested of all that was most dear 
and valuable to them; than to violate the faith they 
had sworn to their allies. The famous Philopemen, 
whom we shall frequently have occasion to mention 
in the sequel of this history, and who was then at 
Messene, contributed not a little to this generous 
resolution. Who could ever expect to discover so 
much greatness of soul, and such noble sentiments, in 
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anguish at that melancholy parting; “ King of Lace- 
damon,” said she, ‘let us dry our tears, that no per- 
son, when you quit the temple, may see us weep, or 
do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For this is in our 
When she 


the very dregs of Greece; for iM that name the times 
of which we now treat may justly be described, when 
we compare them with the glorious ages of Greece 
united and triumphant, when even the lustre of its 
victories was surpassed by the splendour of its virtues! 
This refusal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their 
answer, had not only spared the city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the soldiers from conunittiog 
the least disorder; but his anger was then inflame 
to such a degree, that he abandoned the place to 
pee and sent all the statues and pictures to Sparta. 
e also demolished the greatest part of the walls, 
with the strongest quarters in the place, and then 
marched his troops back to Sparta. The desolation 
of the city extremely afflicted the Achwans, who con- 
sidered their inability to assist such faithful allies, as 
acrime for which they ought to reproach themselves. * 
This people was soon sensible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had subjected themselves 
to an imperious master, who miade their liberties the 
price ofhis aid. He compelled them to passa decree, 
which prohibited them from writing to any king, or 
sending an entbassy, without his permission; and he 
obliged them to furnish provisions and pay for the 
garrison he had pnt into the citadel of Corinth; 
which, in reality, was making them pay for their own 
chains, for this citadel was the very place which 
kept thein in subjection. They abandoned themselves 
to slavery in so abject a manner, as even to offer 
sacrifices and libations, and exhibit public games, in 
hononrofAntigonus. Even Aratus himself was treat- 
ed with equal disrespect, Antigonus set up in Argos 
all the statucs of those tyrants which Aratus had 
thrown down, and destroyed all those which had 
been erected in honour of the persons who surprised 
the citadel of Corinth, except one, which was that 
of Aratus himself; and all the entreaties of this gene- 
ral could not prevail upon the king to desist from 
such a proceeding. The sight of these transactions 
gave him the utmost anxiety; but he was no longer 
master, and suflered a just punishment for subjecting 
himself and his country to a foreign yoke. After 
Antigonus had taken the city of Mantinea, and most 
inbumanly murdered a great number of the citizens, 
and sold the rest into captivity, he abandoned the 
place to the Argives, in order to its being repeopled 
y them, and even charged Aratus with that com- 
mission, who had the neanness to call this new in- 
habited city! by the name of him who had shown 
himself its most crucl enemy: a sad, and, at the same 
time a salutary example, which shows that when once 
a person has consented to stoop to a state of servi- 
tude, he sees himself daily conte to descend 
lower, without knowing where or how to aor 
Aratus, by having himself contributed to load his 
republic with shackles, was guilty of an unpardonable 
ere, the enormity of which no great quality, nor 
any shining action, can ever extenuate. He acted 
thus merely through jealousy of his rival Cleomenes, 
whose glory, and the superiority that young prince 
had obtained over him by the success of his arms, 
were insupportable to him. What, says Plutarch, 
did Cleomenes demand of the Achzans, as the sole 
preliminary to the peace he offered them, but merely 
their election of him as their general? And even 
that was with a view to the welfare of their cities, 
and to secure to them the enjoyment of their liber- 
ties, as a testimony of bis gratitude for so signal an 
honour, and so glorious a title. If, therefore, con- 
tinues Plutarch, it had been absolutely necessary for 
them to have chosen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, 
or, in other words, a Greek or a Barbarian, for the 
Macedonians were considered as such; in a word, if 
they were obliged to have a master, would not the 
meanest citizen of Sparta have been preferable to the 
greatest of the Macedonians; at least, in the opinion 
of those who had any regard to the honour and re- 
putation of Greece? Jealousy, however, extinguish- 
ed all those sentiments in te mind of Aratus; so 
difficult is it to behold superior merit with an eye of 
satisfaction and tranquillity. a 
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Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to sub- 
mit to Cleomenes, nor consent that a king of Sparta 
descended from Hercules, and a king who had lately 
re-established the ancient discipline of that city, 
should add to his other titles that of captain-gcneral 
of the Acheans, called ina stranger, to whom he had 
formerly professed himself a mortal enemy ; in conse- 
quence of which he filled Peloponnesus with those 
very Macedonians whom he had made it his glory to 
expel from thence in his youth. He even threw him- 
self at their feet; and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell prostrate before them, as an indication of their 
promptitude to accomplish the commands of their 
imperious master. In a word, front a man accus- 
tomed to liberty, he became an abject and servile 
flatterer; he had the baseucss to offer sacrifices to An- 
tigonus, to appear himself at the head of a proces- 
sion crowned with chaplets of flowers, joining at the 
same time in hymns to the honour of that prince, and 
rendering by these low adulations that homage toa 
mortal man, which none but the Divinity can claim; 
to a man who then carried death in his bosom, and 
was ready to sink into putrefaction: for he at that 
time was reduced to the last extremity by a slow 
consumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great 
merit in other respects, and had shown himself to be 
an extraordinary person,and well worthy of Greece. 
In him, says Plutarch, we see a deplorable instance 
of human frailty; which amidst the lustre of so many 
rare and excellent qualities, cannot form the model 
of virtue exempt from all blame. 4 

We have already observed,! that Antigonus had 
sent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of spring, formed an enter- 
prise, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
result of temerity and folly; but, according to Poly- 
bius, a competent judge tn affairs of that nature, it 
was concerted with all imaginable prudence and sa- 
gacity. As he was sensible that the Macedonians 
were dispersed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 
passed the winter season with his friends at Argos, 
without any other guard than an inconsiderable nua- 
ber of foreign troops; he made an irruption into the 
territories of Argos in order to lay them waste. He 
conceived at ihe sanie time, that either Antigonus 
would be so much affected with the apprehensions of 
ignominy as to hazard a battle, when he would cer- 
tainly be defeated; or that, on the other hand, if he 
should decline fighting, he would lose all his reputa- 
tion with the Acheans, while the Spartans, on the 
contrary, would be rendered miore fae and in- 
trepid. The event succeeded according to his ex- 
pectations; for as the whole country was ruined by 
the devastations of his troops, the people of Argos, 
in their rage and impatience, assembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner at the palace gate, and with a murnur- 
ing tone pressed the king either to give their enenties 
battle, or resign the command of his troops to those 
who were less timorous than himself. But Aunti- 
gonus, who had so much of the prudence and pre- 
sence of mind essential to a great general, as to be 
sensible that the dishonourable part of one in his 
station did not consist in hearing himself reproached, 
but in exposing himself rashly and without reason, 
and in quitting certainties for chance, refused to 
take the field, and persisted in his resolution not to 
fight. Cleomenes therefore led up his troops to the 
walls of Argos,and when he had hid the open coun- 
try waste, marched his army back to Sparta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his ho- 
nour, and obliged even his enemies to confess that 
he was an excellent general, and a person of the 
highest merit and capacity in the conduct of the 
most arduous affairs. In a word, they could never 
eufficiently admire bis manner of opposing the forces 
of a single city 10 the whole power of the Mace- 
donians, united with that of all Peloponnesus, not- 
withstanding the inmense supplies which had been 
furnished by the king; and especially when they con- 
sidered that he had not only preserved Laconia free 
from all insults, but had even penetrated into the 
territories of his enemies, where he ravaged the coun- 


2 Plut. ia Cleom. p. 816, 817. Polyb. 1. ii, p. 149. 
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try, and made himself master of several rreat cities. 
This they were persuaded could not be the effect of 
any ordinary abilities in the art of war, nor of any 
counuon magnaninity., A misfortune, however, un- 
happily prevented him from reinstating Sparta in 
her ancient power, as will be evident in the sequel. 


SECTION V.—THE CELERRATED BATTLE OF SELA- 
SIA, WHEREIN ANTIGONUS DEFEATS CLEOMENES, 
WHO RETIRES INTO EGYPT. ANTIGONUS MAKES 
HIMSELF MASTER OF SPARTA, AND TREATS THAT 
CITY WITH GREAT HUMANITY. THE DEATH OF 
THAT PRINCE, WHO 1S SUCCEEDED BY PINLIP THE 
SCN OF DEMETRIUS. THE DEATH OF PTOLEMY 
EUERGETES, TO WHOSE THRONE PTOLEMY PHILO- 
PATOR SUCCEEDS. A GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT 
RHODES. THE NOBLE GENEROSITY OF THUSE PRIN- 
CES AND CITIES WHO CONTRIBUTED TO THE RE- 
PARATION OF THE LOSSES WHICU THE RHODIANS 
HAD SUSTAINED BY THAT CALAMITY. THE FATE 
OF TH FAMOUS COLOSSUS. 


THE Macedonians2anud Achzans 
having quitted their quarters on A. M. 3781. 
the approach cfsuuuner, Antigonus Ant. J. C. 223, 
put himself at the head of them, 
and advanced into Laconia. His army was composed 
of 28,000 foot and 1200 horse; but that of Cleomenes 
did not amount to more than 20,000 men. As the 
latter of these two princes expected an irruption from 
the enemy, he had fortified all the passes, by post- 
ing detachments of his troopsin them, and by throw- 
ing up intrenchinents, and cutting down trees, after 
which he fortged his camp at Selasia. He imagined, 
and with good reason, that the enemies would endea- 
vour to force a passage into the country through this 
avenue, in which he was not deceived. This defile 
was formed by two mountains, one of which had the 
name of Eva, and the other that of Olympus. The 
river Oeneus ran between then, on the banks of 
which was the road to Sparta. Cleoniencs, having 
thrown up a strong intrenchment at the foot of these 
mountains, posted his brother Euclidas on the emi- 
nence of Eva, at the head of the allies, and planted 
himself on Olympus with the Lacedamonians, and a 
party of the foreign troops, placing, at the same time, 
along each bank of the river, a detachment of the 
cavalry and foreign auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, saw all the pas- 
ses fortified, and was sensible by the manner in which 
Cleomenes had posted his troops, that he had neglec- 
ted no precaution either for defending himeelf or 
attacking his enemies, and that he had formed his 
cainp into such an advantageous disposition, as ren- 
dered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All 
this abated his ardour fora battle, and caused him 
to encanip at a small distance, where he had an op- 
portunity of covering his troops with a rivulet. He 
continued there for several days, in order to view the 
situation of the different posts and sound the dispo- 
sition of the nations who composed the enemy’s army. 
Sonictimes he seemed to be forming designs, which 
kept the enemy in suspense how to act. ‘Lhey how- 
ever were always upon their guard, and their situa- 
tion secured them from insults in any quarter. At 
last, both sides resolved upon a decisive battle. 

It is not easy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 
was posted so advantageously, and whose troops 
were inferior to those of the enemy by one-third, 
while they were secure of a free communication in 
their rear with Sparta, from whence they might be 
supplied with provisions, should resolve, without the 
least apparent necessity, to hazard a battle, the event 
of which was to decide the fate of Lacedzemon. 

Polybius indeed seenis to intimate the cause of this 
proceeding, when he observes, that Ptolemy caused 
Cleoinenes to be acquainted, that he no longer would 
supply him with nioney, and exhorted him at the 
same time to come to an accommodation with Anti- 
gonus. As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of 
defraying the expense of this war, and was not only 
in arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a 


2 Polyb. |. it. p. 150—154. Plut. ia Cleom. p. 818, 819, 
fbid. iv Philop. p. 353. 
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very considerable sum, but found it extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain his Spartan forces, we may conse- 
quently suppose that this situation of his affairs was 
his Biiacenent to venture a battle. 

When the signals were given on each side, Anti- 
gonus detached a vody of troops, consisting of Ma- 
cedonian and Illyrian battalions, alternately disposed, 
against those of the enemy posted on mount Eva. 
His second line consisted ‘of Acarnanians and Cre- 
tans, and in the rear of these, 2000 Acheans were 
drawn up as a body of reserve. He drew up his ca- 
valry along the bank of the river, in order to oppose 
those of the enemy,and caused them to be supported 
by 1000 of the Achzan foot, and the same number 
of IMegalopolitans. He then placed himself at the 
head of the Macedonians and the light armed foreign 
troops, and advanced to mount Olyinpus to attack 
Cleomenes. The foreigners were disposed into the 
first line, and marched immediately before the Mace- 
donian phalanx, which was divided into two bodies, 
the one in the rear of the other, because the ground 
would not admit their forming a larger front. 

The action began at mount Eva, when the light- 
armed troops, who had been posted with an intention 
to cover and support the cavalry of Cleamenes, ob- 
serving that the rear of the Achzan cohorts was un- 
covered, immediately wheeled about and attacked 
them. ‘Those who endeavoured to gain the summit of 
the mountain, found themselves vicerons pressed 
by the enemy, and in great danger, being threatened 
in front by Euclidas, who was on the heights, at the 
same time that they were charged in their rear by 
the foreign troops, who assaulted them with the ut- 
most impetuosity. Philopoemen and his citizens were 
posted among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were 
supported by the Hlyrians, aud had orders not to 
move from that post till a particular signal should be 

iven. Philopoemen observing that it would not be 

ifficalt to fall upon this light infantry of Euclidas, 
and rout them entirely, and that this was the critical 
moment for the charge, immediately communicated 
his opinion to such of the king’s officers as coniman- 
Ged the cavalry. They, however, would not so much 
as hear him, merely because he had never comuman- 
ded, and was then very young: and even treated 
what he said as absurd. VPhilopaemen was not diver- 
ted from his purpose by this rebuff, bat at the head 
of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to fol- 
low him, he attacked and repulsed that body of in- 
fantry with great slaughter. 

The Macedonians and Ilyrians being disengaged 
by this operation from what before had retarded 
their motions, boldly marched up the hill to their 
enemies. Euclidas was then to engage with a pha- 
lanx, whose whole force consisted in the strict union 
of its parts, the closeness of its ranks, the steady and 
equal torce of its numerous and pointed spears, and 
the uniform impetuosity of that heavy body, which 
by its weight overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able 
oflicer would have marched down the mountain, with 
such of his troops as were lightest armed and most 
active, to have met the phalanx. He would have at- 
tacked them as soon as they began to ascend, and 
would then have harrassed them on every side. The 
inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of 
ascending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled 
him to have eee a passage through this body of 
nien,and to have interrupted their march, by putting 
their ranks into confusion, and breaking their order 
of battle; he would also have fallen back by degrees, 
in order to regain the summit of the mountain as the 
enemy advanced upon him, and after he had deprived 
them of the only advantage they could expect from 
the quality .f their arms, and ihe disposition of their 
troops, he might have improved the advantage of his 
is in such a manner as to have easily put them to 
flight. 

“uclidas, instead of acting in this manner, contin- 
ued on tke top of the mountain, flattering himself 
that victory would infallitly attend his arms. He 
imagined, in all probability, that the higher he per- 
mitted the enemy tu advance, the easier it would be 
for him to precipitate their troops down the steep 
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dechivity; but, as he had not reserved for his own 
forces a sufficient extent of ground for any retreat 
that might happen to be necessary for avoiding the 
formidable charge of the phalanx, which advanced 
upon hin in good order, ine troops were crowded 
together in sach a manner, as obliged him to fight on 
the sunmut of the mountain, where they could not 
long sustain the weight of the Hlyrian arms, and the 
order of battle into which that infantry formed 
themselves on the eminence; and as his men could 
neither retreat nor change their ground, they were 
soon defeated by their enemies. 

During this action, the cavalry of each army had 
also engaged, That of the.Acheans behaved them- 
selves with great bravery, and Philopcemen in parti- 
cular; because they were sensible that the liberties 
of their republic would be decided by this battle, 
Philopcemen, in the heat of the action, had his horse 
killed under him, and while he fought on foot, he 
had both his thighs pierced through with a javelin; 
the wound, however, was not mortal, nor attended 
with any ill consequences. 

The two kings began the engagement on mount 
Olympus, with their light-armed troops and foreign 
soldiers, of whom each of them had about 5000. 3 
the action took place in the sight of each sovereign 
and his army, the troops vied with each other in sig- 
nalizing themselves, as well in parties as when the 
battle became general. Man to man, and rank to 
rank, al] fought with the utmost vigour and obstina- 
cy. Cleomenes, when he saw his ‘brother defeated, 
and his cavalry beginning to give ground in the plain, 
was apprehensive that the enemy would pour upon 
bin from all quarters: and therefore thought it advi- 
sable to level al] the entrenchments around his camp, 
and cause his whole army to march out in front. 
The trumpets having sounded a signal for the light- 
armed troops to retreat from the space between the 
two camps, cach phalanx advanced with loud shouts, 
shifting their lances at the same time, and began the 
charge. The action was very hot. One while the 
Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spar- 
tans; and these, in their turn, were unable to sustain 
the weight of the Macedonian phalanx; till at last 
the troops of Antigonus advancing with their lances 
lowered and closed, charged the Lacedzemonians 
with all the impetuosity of a phalanx that had dou- 
bled its ranks, and drove them from their entrench- 
ments. The defeat then became general; the Lace- 
dzemonians fell in great numbers, and those who sur- 
vived fled from the field of battle in the greatest dis- 
order. Cleomenes, with only a few horse, retreated 
to Sparta. Plutarch assures us, that mosi of the fo- 
reign troops perished in this battle, and that no more 
thau 200 Lacedzmonians escaped out of 6000. 

It may justly be said, that Antigonus owed his suc- 
cess in some measure, to the pradence and bravery 
of the young Philopemen. His boldness and resolu- 
tion in attacking the light infantry of the enemy with 
his own troap alone, contributed to the overthrow of 
the wing commanded by Euclidas, and that drew on 
the general defeat. This action, undertaken by a 

rivate captain of horse not only without orders, but 
In opposition to the superior officers, and even con- 
trary to the command of the general, seems to bea 
transgression of military discipline; but it ought to 
be remembered, that the welfare of an army is a cir- 
cumstance superior to all otherconsiderations. Had 
the general been present, he himself would have 
given directions for that movement, and the delay 
even of a single moment might occasion the impos- 
sibility of its success. It is evident that Antigonns 
judged of the action in this manner; for when the 
battle was over, he assumed an air of seeming dis- 
pleasure, and demanded of Alexander, who comman- 
ded his cavalry, what his reason could be for begin- 
ning the attack before the signal, contrary to the or- 
ders he had issued’! Alexander then replying, that it 
was not himself, but a young officer of Megalopolis, 
who had transgressed his commands in that, manner: 
“That young man,” said Antigonus, “in seizing the 
opportunity, behaved like a general, but you the 
general like a young man.” . 4 
Sparta on this disaster, showed that ancient steadie 
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ness and intrepidity, which seemed to have something 
of asavage air, and had distinguished her citizens on 
all occasicns. No wife was seen to mourn for the 
loss of her husband. The old men celebrated the 
death of their children; and the children congratu- 
lated their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every 
one deplored the fate which had prevented them 
from sacrificing their lives to the liberty of their 
country. They opened their hospitable doors to 
those who returned covered with wounds from the 
army; they attended them with peculiar care, and 
eagerly supplied them with all the accommodations 
they needed. No trouble or confusion was scen 
through the whole city, and every individual lamen- 
ted more the public calamity, than any particular 
loss of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advised his 
citizens to receive Antigonus; assuring them, at the 
same time, that whatever might be his own condition, 
be would always promote the welfare of his country, 
with the utmost Mette, whenever it should happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into his own 
house, but would neither drink, though very thirsty, 
nor sit down, though extremely fatigued: but, armed 
as he was, he leaned against a column, with his head 
reclined on his arm; and afler be had deliberated 
with himself for some time on the different measures 
which he might adopt, he suddenly quitted the 
house, and went with his friends to the port of Gy- 
thium, where he embarked in a vessel he had prepa- 
red for that purpose, and sailed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively representation to 
him of the melancholy consequences that might at- 
tend his purposed voyage to Keypt, and the indignity 
a king of Sparta would sustain by crouching in a 
servile manuer to a foreign prince, took that oppor- 
tunity to exhort him in the strongest manner, to pre- 
vent those just reproaches by a voluntary and glori- 
ous death, and to justify himself, by that action, to 
those who had sacrificed their lives in the fields of 
Selasia for the liberty of Sparta. “You are decei- 
ved,"’ cried Cleomenes, “if you imagine there is any 
bravery in confronting death, merely through the 
apprehension of false shame, or the desire of empty 
applause; say rather, that such an action is mean and 
pusillanimous. The death we may be induced to 
covet, instead of being the retreat from an action, 
ought to be an action itself,l since nothing can be 
more dishonourable than either to live or die, mere- 
ly for one’s self. For my part, I shall endeavour to 
be useful to my country, to my latest breath; and 
whenever this hope happens to fail us, it will be easy 
for us to have recourse to death, if such should be 
then our inclination.” 

Cleomenes had scarce set sail,2 

A. M. 3781, before Antigonus arrived at Spar- 
Ant, J. C. 223. ta,and made hiniself master of the 
city, Heseemed to treat the inha- 

bitants more like a friend than a conqueror; and de- 
clared to them, that he had not engaged in a war 
against the Spartans, but against Cleomenes, whose 
flight had satisfied and disarmed his resentment. He 
added, that it would be glorious to his memory, to 
have it said by posterity, that Sparta bad been pre- 
served by the prince who alone had the good fortune 
to take it. What he called preserving that city, was 
the abolishing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had ac- 
complished, .. the re-establishment of the ancient 
laws of Lycurgus, though that conduct was the real 
cause of itsruin. Sparta lost all that was valuable 
to her, by the overthrow and involuntary retreat of 
Cleomenes. One fatal battle obscured’ that happy 
dawn of power and glory, and for ever deprived him 
of the hopes of reinstating his city in her ancient 
splendour aad original authority, which were inca- 
pable of subsisting after the abolition of those an- 
cient laws and customs on which they had been foun- 


1 The ancients maintained it as a principle, that the 
death of persons employed in the administration of a state 
ought neither to be useless with respect to the public, nor in- 
active ; but a natural consequence of their ministry, and one 
of their most important actions.— Plut, in Lycurg. p. 57. 

2 Plut. in Cleom. p. 619. Polyb. 1. ti. p. 155. Justin. 1. 
Xiviil.c. 4, 
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ded. Corruption then resumed her former course, 
and daily gathered strength, till Sparta sunk to her 
Jast declension, in a very short space of tine. It 
may therefore be jnstly said, that the bold views and 
enterprises of Cleomenes were the last struggles of its 
expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had en- 
tered it; and his senate was occasioned by the 
intelligence he had received, that a war had broken 
out in Macedonia, where the barbarians committed 
dreadful ravages. If this news had arrived three 
days sooner, Cleomenes might have been saved, 
Antigonus was already afflicted with a severe indis- 
position which at last ended ina deep consumption 
and a continual defluxion of bumours, that carried 
him off two or three years after. He, however, 
would not sufier himself to be dejected by his ill 
state of health, and had even spirit enough to engage 
in new battles in his own kingdom. It is said, that 
after he had beeu victorious over the Lllyrians, he 
was so transported with joy, that he frequently re- 
peated these expressions, ““O the glorious happy 
day!” and that he uttered this exclamation with so 
much exertion, that he burst a vein, and lost a large 
quantity of blood; this symptom was succeeded by a 
violent fever, which ended his days. Some time be- 
fore his death, he settled the succession to his do- 
minions in favour of Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
who was then fourteen years of age; or it may be 
rather said, that he returned him the sceptre, which 
had only been deposited in his hand. 

Cleonienes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexan- 
dria, where he met with a very cold reception from 
the king, when he was first introduced into his pre- 
sence. But after he had given that monarch proofs 
of his admirable sense, and shown in his common 
conversation the generous freedom, openness, and 
simplicity of the Spartan manners, tempered with a 
graceful politeness, in which there was nothing mean, 
and even a noble pride that became his birth and 
dignity, Ptolemy was then sensible of his merit, and 
esteemed him infinitely above all those courtiers who 
were only solicitous to please him by abject flatteries, 
He was even struck with confusion and remorse for 
having neglected so great a man, and for having 
abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raised his owa 
reputation, and enlarged his power 
to an infinite degree, by his vic- jhe, IML, BRS 
tory over that prince. The king Ant. J. C. 222, 
of Egypt then endeavoured tocom- ; ; 
fort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating him with 
every mark of honour, and giving him repeated as- 
surances that he would send him into Greece with a 
fleet and a supply of money, and would re-establish 
him onthe throne. He also assigned him a yearly 
pension of twenty-four talents (about 50002. sterling), 
with which he supported himself and his friends, 
with the utmost frugality, reserving all the remainder 
of that allowance for the relief of those who retired 
into Egypt from Greece. Ytole- 
my, however, died before he could A, M. 3783. 
accomplish his promise to Cleom- Ant. J. C. 221. 
enes. This prince had reigned F 
twenty-five years, and was the last of that race in 
whom any true virtue and moderation was conspi- 
cuous; for the generality of his successors were mon- 
sters of debauchery and wickedness.3 ‘The prince 
whose character we are now describing, had made it 
his principal care to extend his dominions to the 
south,4 from the time of his concluding the peace 
with Syria. Accordingly he had extended it the 
whole length of the Red Sea, as well along the Ara- 
hian, as the Athiopian coasts, and even to the straits, 
which form a communication with the southern ocean. 
He was succeeded on the throne of Egypt by his son 
Ptolemy, surnamed Philopator. 

Some time betore this,6 Rhodes 
suffered very considerable damages 
from a great earthquake: ihe walls Ant. J. C. 
of the city, with the arsenals, and : 
the docks in the harbour where the ships were laid 
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up, were reduced toa very ruinous condition; and 
the famous Colossus, which was esteemed one of the 
wonders of the world, was thrown down and en- 
tirely destroyed. Jt is natural to think, that this 
earthquake spared neither private honses, nor public 
structures, nor even the tenrples of the gods. The 
loss sustained by it amounted to immense suims; and 
the Rhodians, reduced to the utmost distress, sent 
deputations to all the neighbouring princes, to im- 

lore relief. An emmlation worthy of praise, and 
not to be paralleled in history, prevailed in favour 
ofthat deplorable city; and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, 
and Ptolemy in Egypt, signalized themselves in a 
peculiar manner on that occasion. The two former 
of these princes contributed above one hundred ta- 
lents, aititeted two statues in the public square; 
one of which represented the people of Rhodes, and 
the other that ot Syracuse; the former was crowned 
by the latter, to testify, as Polybius observes, that 
the Syracusans thought the opportunity of relieving 
the Rhodians a favour and obligation conferred upon 
themselves. Ptolemy, besides his other expenses, 
which amounted toa very considerable sum, supplied 
that people with 300 talents, a million bushels of corn, 
and materials sufficient for building ten galleys of 
fives benches of oars, and as many more af three 
benches, besides an infinite quantity of timber for 
other buildings; all which donations were accom- 
panied with 3000 talents for erecting the Colossus 
anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Prusias, Mithridates, 
and all the princes as well as cities, signalized their 
liberality on this occasion. Even private persons 
were desirous of sharing in this glorious act of hu- 
manity; and historians have recorded that a lady 
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whose name was Chryseis,] and who truly merited 
that appellation, farnished from her own substance 
100,000 bushels of corn. Let the princes of these 
times, says Polybius, who imagine they have done 
gloriously in giving 4 or 5000 crowns, only consider 
how inferior their generosity is to that we have now 
described. Rhodes, in consequence of these libe- 
ralities, was re-established in a few years, in a more 
opulent and splendid state than she had ever ex 
erienced before, if we only except the Colossus. 

This Colossus was a brazen statue of prodigious 
size, as I have already observed. Some authors have 
affirmed, that the money arising from the contribu- 
tions already wienioned amounted to five times as 
much as the loss which the Rhodians had sustained, 
This people,2 instead of employing the sums they ha¢ 
received in replacing that statue according tothe in 
tention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of 
Delphi had forbidden it, and given then: a command 
to preserve that money for other purposes, by which 
they enriched themselves. ‘The Colossus lay ne 
glected on the ground for the space of 875 years: at 
the expiration of which (that is to say, in the 653d 
year of our Lord) Moawyas,3 the sixth caliph or em- 
peror of the Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, 
and sold this statue to a Jewish merchant, who load- 
ed 960 camels with the metal; which computed by 
eight quintals for each load, after a deduction of the 
diminution which the statue had sustained by rust 
and very probably by theft, amounted io more than 
806,0001. or 7200 quintals. 


t Chryscis signifies golden. 2 Strab. 1. xiv. p. 652, 
2 Zonar. sub regno Constantis Imperat. and Cedrenus. 
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SECTION J.—PTroLEMY PHILOPATOR REIGNS IN 
EGYPT. ‘THE SHORT REIGN OF SELEUCUS CERAU- 
NUS. HE JS SUCCEEDED BY HIS BROTHER ANTI- 
GONUS, SURNAMED THE GREAT. ACHZUS’S FI- 
DELITY TO HIM. HERMIAS, HIS CHIEF MINISTER, 
FIRST REMOVES EPIGENES, THE ABLEST OF ALL 
HIS GENERALS, AND AFTERWARDS PUTS HIM TO 
DEATH. ANTIOCHUS SUBDUES THE REBELS IN 
THE EAST. HE RIDS HIMSELF OF IIERMIAS. HE 
ATTEMPTS TO RECOVER C(ELE-SYRIA FROM PTO- 
LEMY PHILOPATOR, AND POSSESSES HIMSELF OF 
THE STRONGEST CITIES IN IT. AFTER A SHORT 
TRUCE, A WAR BREAKS OUT AGAIN IN SYRIA. 
BATTLE OF RAPHIA, IN WHICH ANTIOCHUS IS EN- 
TIRELY DEFEATED. THE ANGER AND REVENGE 
OF PHILOPATOR AGAINST THE JEWS FOR REFU- 
SING TO LET HIM ENTER TUE SANCTUARY. AN- 
TIOCHUS CUNCLUDES A PEACE WITH PTOLEMY. 
HE TURNS HIS ARMS AGAINST ACHZUS, WHO HAD 
REBELLED. HE AT LAST SEIZES HIM TREACHER- 
OUSLY, AND PUTS HIM TO DEATII. 


XVIII. 


{ OBSERVED in the preceding 
book,! that Ptolemy Philopator had A. M. 3759. 
succeeded Ptolemy Euergetes, his Ant. J. C. 226, 
father, in Egypt. On the other 
side, Seleucus Esllinicns was dead in Parthia. He 
had left two sons, Selencus and Antiochus; and the 
first, who was the elder, succeeded to his father’s 
throne, and assumed the surname of Ceraunus, or the 
Thunderer, a title very litile suited to his character; 
for he was a very weak prince both in body and mind, 
and never did any actions that corresponded with 
the idea suggested by that name. His reign was 
short, and his authority but ill established, either in 
the army or the provinces. What prevented his 
losing it entirely was, that Achzus, his cousin, son 
to Andromachus, his mother’s brother,a man of cou- 
rage and abilities, assumed ihe managment of his af- 
fairs, which his father’s ill conduct had reduced to a 
very low ebb. As for Andromachnus, he was taken 
by Ptolemy in a war with Callimicus, and kept pri- 


t Polyb. 1. iv. p, 315. & 1. v. p. 336. Hieron. in Daniel. 
Appian. in Syriac. p. 131. Justin. 1. xxix. c. 1, 
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soner in Alexandria, during all bis reign and part of 
the following. 
Attalus king of Pergamus having 
A. M. 3780. seized upon all Asia Minor, from 
Ant. J. C. 224. mount Taurus as far as the Helles- 
pont, Seleucus marched against him, 
and left Hermias Wo Carian regent of Syria. Achzeus 
accompanied him in that expedition, and did him all 
the good services which the low state of his affairs 
would admit. 
As there was no money to pay 
A. M. 3781. the forces, and the king was ces- 
Ant. J. C. 223. pised by the soldiers for his weak- 
ness, Nicanor and Apaturius, two 
of the chief officers, formed a conspiracy against him 
during his absence in Phrygia, and poisoned him. 
However, Achens revenged that horrid action, by 
pole to death the two ringleaders, and all who 
ad engaged in their plot. He acted afterwards 
with so much prudence and resolution with regard 


to the army, that he kept the soldiers in their obe-, 


dience; and prevented Attalus from taking advan- 
tage of this accident, which, but for for his excellent 
conduct, would have lost the Syrian empire all it 
still possessed on that side. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered 
the crown to Acheus, and several of the provinces 
did the same. However he had the generosity to 
refuse it at that time, though he afterwards thought 
himself obliged to act ina different manner. In the 
present conjuncture, he had not only refused the 
crown, but preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, 
Antiochus, brother of the deceased king, who was 
but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his setting out 
for Asia Minor, had sent him into Babylonia,! to be 
educated, where he was when his brother died. He 
was now brought from thence to Antioch, where he 
ascended the throne, and enjoyed it thirty-six years. 
For his illnstrious actions he has been surnamed the 
Great. Acheens, to secure the succession in his fa- 
your, sent a detachment of the army to him in Syria, 
with Epigenes, one of the late king’s most experien- 
ced generals. ‘The rest of the forces he kept for the 
service of the state, in that part of the country where 
he himself was. 

As soon as Antiochus was pos- 
sessed of the crown,2 he sent Molo 
and Alexander, two brothers, into 
the Kast, the former as governor 
of Media, and the latter of Persia. Achzus was ap- 
panes to preside over ihe provinces of Asia Minor. 

Hpigenes had the command of the troops which were 
kept about the king’s person; and Hermias the Carian 
was declared his prime minister, as he had been under 
his brother. Achzus soon recovered all the terri- 
tories which Attalus had taken from the empire of 
Syria, and forced him to confine himself within his 
kingdom of Pergamus. Alexander and Molo, despi- 
sing the king’s youth, were no sooner fixed in their 
governments, than they refused to acknowledge him; 
aud each declared himself sovereign in ihe province 
over which he had been appointed lieutenant. Her- 
mias, by his ill treatment of them, had very much 
contributed to their revolt. 

_ This minister was of a crnel disposition. The most 
inconsiderable fanlts were by him considered as 
crimes, and punished with the utmost rigour. He 

Was a man of very little genius, but haughty, full of 
himself, tenacious of his own opinion, and would 
have thought it a dishonour to have either asked or 
followed another man’s advice. He could not bear 
that any person should share with him in credit and 
authority. Merit of every kind was suspected by, 
or rather was odious to him. But the chief object 
of his hatred was Epigenes, who had the reputation 
of being one of the ablest generals of his time, and 
in whom the tronps reposed an entire confidence. 
It was this reputation which gave the prime minister 
umbrage; and it was not in his power to conceal the 
ill will he bore him. 


A. M. 3782. 
ANWity Up Gy PRE 


a 
1 To Seleucia, which is in that provinee, and the capital 
of the East, instead of Babylon, which was nu longer in be- 
ing, or at least was uninhabited, 
2 Polvb. 1. v. p. 386. 
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News being broughtof Molo’s re- 
yolt,3 Antiochus assembled his coun- 
cil, in order to consider what was 
to be done in the present postnre 
of affairs; and whether it would beadvisable for hiin 
to march in person against that rebel, or turn to- 
wards Coele-syria, to check the enterprises of Ptole- 
my. Epigenes was the first who spoke, and declared 
that they had no time to lose: that it was absolutely 
necessary the king should go in person into the East, 
in order to take advantage of the most favourable 
conjunctures and Gaperunties for acting against the 
rebels; that when he should be on the spot, either 
Molo would not dare to attempt any thing in sight 
of his prince, and of an army; or in case he should 
persist in his design, the people, struck with the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, in the return of their zeal 
and affection for him, would not fail to deliver him 
up; but that the most important point of all was, not 
to give him time to fortify himself. Wermias conld 
not forbear interrupting him; and cried, in an angry 
and self-sufficient tone of voice, that to advise the 
king to march in person against Molo, with so incon- 
siderable a body of force, would be to deliver him 
up to the rebels. The real motive of his speaking in 
this manner was, his being afraid of sharing in the 
dangers of that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a 
much less formidableenemy. There was little to be 
feared from invading a prince entirely devoted to 
trivial pleasures. The advice of Hermias prevailed; 
the command of part of the troops was given to 
Xenon and Theodotus, with orders to carry on the 
war against Molo; and the king himself marched 
with the rest of the army towards Cocle-syria. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus, who was brought thither to espouse him. He 
made some stay there to solemnize his nuptials, the 
joy of which was soon interrupted by the news brought 
from the East, viz. that his generals, unable to make 
head against Molo and Alexander, who had united 
their forces, hacl been forced to retire, and leave 
them masters of the field of battle. Antiochus then 
saw the error he had committed, in not following 
Epigenes’s advice; and thereupon was for laying aside 
the enterprise against Coele-syria, in order to march 
with all his troops to suppress that revolt, But Her- 
nias persisted as obstinately as ever in his first opin- 
ion. He fancied he spoke wonders, in declaring, in 
an emphatic, sententious manner, “That it became 
kings to march in person against kings, and to send 
their lieutenants against rebels.” Antiochus was so 
weak as to acquiesce in Hermias’s opinion. 

It is scarce possible to conceive how useless expe- 
rience of every kind is to an indolent prince, who 
lives without reflection. This artful, insinuating, 
and deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt him- 
self to all the desires and inclinations of his master, 
inventive and industrious in finding out new methods 
to please and amuse, had had the cunning to make 
himself necessary, by easing his prince of the weight 
of the public business; so that Antiochus imagined 
he could not do without him. And though he per- 
ceived several things in his conduct and councils 
which gave him disgust, he would not give himself 
the trouble to examine strictly into them; nor had 
resolution enough to resume the authority he had in 
a manner abandoned to him. So that acquiescing 
again in his opinion on this occasion, (not from con- 
viction but weakness and indolence,) he contented 
himself with sending a general and a body of troops 
into the Mast; and himself resumed the expedition 
of Cele-syria. 

The generals he sent on that occasion was Xenatas 
the Achzean, in whose commission it was ordered 
that the two former generals should resign to him 
the command of their forces, and serve under him. 
He had never commanded in chief beforc, and his 
only merit was, his being the prime minister’s friend 
and creature. Raiscd to an employment to which 
his vanity and presumption could never have im- 
boldened him to aspire, he behaved with haughtiness 


A, M. 3783 
ANitlits dls. Cn 2216 


3 Polyb. 1. v. p. 386—395, 
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to the other officers, and with boldness and temerity 
to the enemy. The success was such as might be 
expected from so ill a choice. In passing the Tigris 
he fell into an ambuscade, into which the enemy 
drew him by stratagem, and himself and all his army 
were cut to pieces. This victory opened to the re- 
bels the province of Babylonia and all Mesopotamia, 
of which they, by this means, possessed themselves 
without any opposition. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, had advanced into 
Coele-syria, as far as the valley lying between the two 
ridges of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. 
He found the passes of these mountains so strongly 
fortified, and so well defended by Theodotus the 
fEtolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided the govern- 
ment of this province, that he was obliged to march 
back, finding it not possible for him to advance far- 
ther. There is no doubt but the news of the defeat 
of his troops in the East hastened also his retreat. 
He assembled his council, and again debated on the 
rebellion. Epigenes, after saying, in a modest tone, 
that it would have been most advisable to have march- 
ed at first against them, to prevent their having time 
to fortify themselves as they had done, added, that 
the same reason cught to make them imore expedi- 
tious now, and devote their whole care and study to 
a war, which, if neglected, might terminate in the 
ruin of the empire. Hermias, who thought himself 
affronted by this discourse, began to exclaim against 
Epigenes Iu the most opprobrious terms on this oc- 
casion. He conjured the king not to lay aside the 
enterprise of Cacle-syria, affirming that he could not 
abandon it, without evincing a levity and inconstancy 
entirely unbecoming a prince ofhis wisdom and know- 
ledge. The whole council hung down their heads 
through shame; and Antiochus hiniself was much 
dissatisfied. Et was unanimou:ly resolved to march 
with the utmost speed against the rebels: and Her- 
mias, finding that all resistance would be in vain, 
grew immediately quite another man. Ile came over 
with great zeal to the general opinion, and seemed 
more ardent than any body for hastening its execu- 
tion. Accordingly the troops set out towards Apa- 
inea, where the rendezvous was fixect. 

They had scarce set out, when a sedition arose in 
the army on account of the soldicrs’ arrears. This 
unlucky accident threw the king into the utmost cen- 
sternation and anxicty; and indeed the danger was 
imminent. Hermias, seeing the king in such per- 
slexity, comforted him, and promised to pay imme- 
diately the whole arrears due to the army: but at the 
same time earnestly besonght Antiochus not to take 
Epigenes with him in this expedition, because, after 
the noise their quarrels had made, it would no longer 
be possible for them to act in concert in the opera- 
tions of the war, as the good of the service might re- 
quire. His view in this was, to begin by lessening 
Antiochus’s esteem and affection for Epigenes by 
absence, well knowing that princes soon forget the 
virtues and services of a man removed fron their 
sicht. 

"This proposal perplexed the king very much, who 
was perfecily sensible how necessary the presence of 
a general of Epigenes’s experience and ability was 
in sv important an expedition. But,l as Hermias had 
industriously contrived to besiege, and in a manner 
gain possession of him by all manner of methods, 
such as suggesting to him pretended plans of econo- 
my, watching his evcry action, and bribing his affec- 
tion by obsequiousness and adulation, that unhappy 
prince was no longer his own master. The king 
therefore consented, though with the utmost reluc- 
tance, to what he required; aud Epigenes was accor- 
dingly ordered to retire to Apamea. This event 
surprised and terrified all the courtiers, who were 
appreheusive of the same fate: but the soldiers hav- 
ing received all their arrears, were very easy; and 
thought themselves highly obliged to the prime mi- 
nister, by whose means they had been paid. Having 


1 Wisgtegipeevog 3: wat meoxxretayumévos olxovapernis, xml 
CurAwexls, xa Sepuweints, urd THs "Eguciou xzxoydelas ova 
Ry wutat xdesoc, Cireunventus et preoceupatus economiis, 
et custodiis, et obsequtis, Hermie malignitate, sui non erat 
dominus, This is a literal translation, 
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in this manner made hiniself master of the nobles b 
fear, and of the army by their pay, he marched wit 
the king. aE 

As Epigenes’s disgrace extended only to his re- 
moval, it was far from satiating his vengeance; and 
as it did not cali his uneasiness with regard to the 
future, he was apprehensive that he might obtain 
leave to return; to prevent which he employed effec- 
tual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apa- 
mea, was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how 
few would be otheamiee with regard to an all-power- 
ful minister, the sole dispenser of his master’s fa- 
vours! Hermias orders this man to despatch Epi- 
genes, and prescribes him the manner. In conse- 
quence of this, Alexis bribes one of Epigenes’s do- 
mestics; and, by gifts and promises, engages him to 
slidea letter he gave him among his master's papers. 
This letter seemed to have been written and subscri- 
bed by Molo, one of the chiefs of ihe rebels, who 
thanked Epigenes for having formed a conspiracy 
against the king, and conimunicated to him the me- 
thods by which he might safely put it in execution. 
Some days after Alexis went to him, and asked 
whether he had not received a letter from Molo? 
Epigenes, surprised at this question, expressed his 
astonishment, and at the same time the highest in- 
dignation. The other replied, that he was ordered 
to inspect his papers. Accordingly, a search being 
made, the forged letter was found; and Epigenes, 
without being called to a trial, or otherwise exam- 
ined, was put to death. The king, at the bare sight 
of the letter, imagined that the charge had been fully 
proved against hnn. However, the courtiers thought 
otherwise; but fear kept them all tongue-tied and 
dumb. How unhappy, and how niuch to he pitied, 
are princes! 

‘Although the season was now very far advanced, 
Antiochus passed the Euphrates, assembled all his 
forces; and that he might be nearer at hand to open 
the campaign very early the next spring, he in the 
niean tine sent them inte wiuter-quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood. : 

Upon the return of the spring he 
marched them towards the Tigria, 
passed that river, foreed Molo to 
come to an engagement, and gain- 
ed so complete a victory over him, that the rebel. 
seeing all foe in despair laid violent hands on him- 
self. His brother Alexander was at that time in Per- 
sia, where Neolas, another of their brothers, who 
escaped out of this battle, brought him the mourn- 
ful news. Finding their aflairs desperate, they first 
killed their mother, afterwards their wives antl chil- 
dren, and at last despatched themselves, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the conqueror. Such 
was the end of this rebellion, which proved the ruin 
of all who engaged in it: a just reward for all those 
who dare to take up arms against their sovereign, 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquished 
arniy submitted to the king, who only reprimanded 
them in very severe terns, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then sent them into Media, under the 
conimand of those to whose care he had committed 
the government of that province; and returning from 
thence to Seleucia on the Tigris, he spent some time 
there in giving the orders necessary for re-establish- 
ing his authority in the provinces which had revol- 
ied, and for setiling all things on their former foun- 
dation. 

This being done by persons whom he apprinted 
for that purpose, he marched against the Atropatians, 
who inhabited the country situated to the west of 
Media, and which is now called Georgia. Their 
king, Artabazanes by name, was a decrepit old man, 
who was so greatly terrified at Antiochus’s approach 
at the head of a victorious army, that he sent and 
made his submission, and concluded a peace on such 
conditions as Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

News came at this time,2 that 
the queen was delivered of a son, A. M. 3785, 
which proved a subject of joy to Ant. J. C. 219. 
the court as well as the army. Her- 


A. Me 3784. 
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mias, from that moment, revolved in his mind how he 
might despatch Antiochus; in hopes that, after his 
death, he should certainly be appointed guardian of 
the young prince; and that, in his name, he might 
reign, with unlimited power. His pride and inso- 
lence had made him odious to all nien. The people 
groaned under a government, which the avarice and 
crnelty of the prime minister had rendered insup- 
portable. Their complaints did not reach the throne, 
the avenues to which were all closed against them. 
No one dared to inform the king of the oppression 
under which his people groaned. It was well known 
that he dreaded inspecting the truth; and that he 
abandoned to Hermias’s cruelty all who dared to 
speak against him. Till now he had been an utter 
stranger to the injustice and violence which Hermias 
exercised under his name. At last, however, he he- 
gan to open his eyes; but was himself afraid of his 
Ininister, on whom he had made himself dependent, 
ard who had assumed an absolute authority over 
him, vy taxing advantage of the indolence of this 
prince's disposition, who, at first, was well pleased 
with transferring the burden of public affairs from 
himself to Hermnas. 

Apollophanes, his physician, in whom the king re- 

osed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
eal free access to him, took a proper time to repre- 
sent the general discontent of his subjects, and the 
canger to which himself was exposed, by the ill con- 
duct of his prime minister. He therefore warned 
Antiochus to take care of himself, lest the same fate 
should attend him as his brother had experienced in 
Phrygia; who fell a victim to the ambition of those 
on whon he most relied; that it was plain Hermias 
was hatching some ill design; and that to prevent it 
not a moment was to be lost. These were real ser- 
vices, which an officer who is attached to the person 
of his king, and who has a’sincere affection for him, 
inay and ought to perform. Such is the use he ought 
to make of the free access which his sovereign vouch- 
eet and the confidence with which he honours 

im. 

Antiochus was surrounded by courtiers whom he 
had loaded with his favours, of whom not one had 
the courage to hazard his fortune by telling him the 
truth. It has been very justly said, that one of the 
greatest blessings Bich God can bestow on kings, 
1s to deliver them from the tongues of flatterers, and 
the silence of good men. 

The king, as has been already observed, had begun 
to entertain some suspicions of his chief minister, 
bnt had not revealed his thoughts to any person, not 
knowing whom to trust. He was extremely well 
pleased that his physician had given him this advice; 
and concerted nieasures with him to rid himself of a 
minister so universally detested, and so dangerous. 
Accordingly he removed to some small distance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indisposed, and 
carried Hermias with him to bear him company; 
here taking him to walk ina solitary place, where 
none of his creatures could come to his assistance, 
he caused him to be assassinated. His death cansed 
a es! joy throughout,the whole empire. This 
haughty and cruel man had governed, on all occa- 
sious, with great cruelty and violence; and whoever 
dared to oppose either his opinions or designs, were 
sure to fall a victim to his resentment. Accordingly, 
he was universally hated; and this hatred displayed 
itself more strongly in Apamea than in any other 
place: for the instant the news was brought of his 
cleath, all the citizens rose with the utmost fury, and 
stoned his wife and children. 

Antiochus! having so happily re-established his 
affairs in the East, and raised to the government of 
the several provinces persons of merit, in whom he 
could repose the greatest confidence, marched back 
his army into Syria, and put it into winter-quarters. 
He spent the remainder of the year in Antioch, in 
holding frequent councils with his niinisters, on the 
operations of the ensuing campaign. 

This prince had two other very dangerons enter- 
prises still to put in execution, for re-establishing 
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entirely the safety and glory of the empire of Syria: 
one was against Ptolemy, to recover Cucle-syria; and 
the other against Achaus, who had lately usurped 
the sovereignty of Asia Minor. 

Ptolemy Euergetes having seized upon all Ceele- 
syria, in the beginning of Seleucus Callinic us’s reign, 
as was before related, the king of Egypt was still 
possessed of a great part of that province, and Anti- 
ochus was not a little incommoded by such a neigh- 
bour. 

With respect to Achwus, we have already seen in 
what manner he refused the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had 
placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful mon- 
arch, who, to reward his fidelity and services had 
appointed him governor of all the provinces of Asia 
moor. By his valour and good conduct he had re- 
covered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamne, 
who had seized upon those countries, and fortified 
himself strongly in them. Such a series of success 
drew upon him the envy of the nobles. A report 
was spread at the court of Antiochus that he inten- 
ded to usurp the crown; and with that view helda 
secret correspondence with Ptolemy. Whether these 
suspicions were well grounded or not, he thought it 
advisable to prevent the evil designs of his enemies; 
and, therefore, taking the crown which he had refu- 
sed before, he caused himself to he declared king. 

He soon became one of the !most powerful mo- 
narchs of Asia, and every state solicited very ear- 
nestly his alliance. This was evident in a war which 
then broke out between the Rhodians and the Byzan- 
tines,2 on occasion of a tribute which the latter had 
imposed on all the ships that passed through the 
straits; a tribnte which was very grievous to the 
Rhodians, because of the great trade they carried on 
in the Black Sea. Achwus, at the earnest solicita- 
tions of the inhabitants of Byzantium, had promised 
to assist then1; and this report threw the Rhodians 
into the utmost consternation, as well as Prusias king 
of Bithynia, whom they had engaged on their side. 
In the extreme perplexity they were under, they 
thought of an exnedient to disengage Achwus from 
the Byzantines, and to bring him over to their inte- 
rest. Andromachus, his father, brother to Laodice, 
whom Seleucus had married, was at that time priso- 
ner in Alexandria. The Rhodians sent a deputation 
to Ptolemy, requesting that he might be set at liberty. 
The king, who was very glad to oblige Achzeus, as it 
was in his power to furnish him with considerable 
succours against Antiochus, with whom he was en- 
gaged in war, readily granted the Rhodians their re- 
quest, and put Andromachus into their hands. This 
was a very agreeable present to Acheus, and made 
the Byzantines lose all hopes. They thereupon con- 
sented to reinstate things upon their former footing, 
and to take off the new tribute which had occasioned 
the war. Thus a peace was concluded between the 
two states, and Achzus had all the honour of it. 

It was against that prince and 
Ptolemy that Antiochus was resol- A. M. 3785. 
ved toturn hisarms.8 These were Ant. J. C, 219, 
the two dangerous wars he had to 
sustain; and the subject of the deliberations of his 
cuuncil was, which of them he should undertake first. 
After weighing all things maturely, it was resolved 
to march first against Ptolemy, before they attacked 
Achzeus, whom they then only menaced in the strong- 
est terms: and accordingly all the forces were order- 
ed to assemble in Apamea, in order to be employed 
against Coele-syria. 

In a council that was held before the army set out, 
Apollophanes, the king’s physician, represented to 
him, that it would be a great oversight should they 
march into Cele-syria, and leave behind them Seleu- 
cia in the hands of the enemy, and so near the capi- 
tal of the enipire. His opinion brought over the 
whole council, by the evident strength of the reasons 
which supported if: for this city stands on the same 
river as Antioch, and it is but five leagues below, near 
the mouth of it. When Ptolemy Euergetes under- 
took the invasion already mentioned, to avenge the 


3 Ibid. }. v. p. 402—409, 


4 Polyb. 1. iv. p. 314—319. 
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death of his sister Berenice, he seized that city, and 
ee a strong Egyptian garrison into it, which had 
sept possession of that important place full twenty- 
seyen years. Among many inconveniences to which 
it subjected the inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its 
Cuiting off enn their communication with the 
sea, and ruining all their trade; for Seleucia being 
situated near the mouth of the Orontes, was the har- 
bour of Antioch, which suffered grievously by that 
means. All these reasons being clearly and strongly 
urged by Apollophanes, determined the king and 
council to follow his plan, and to open the campaign 
with the siege of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole 
army marched thither, invested it, took it by storm, 
and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with dili- 
gence into Cwle-syria, where Theodotus the /Etohian, 
governor of that province under Ptolemy, promised 
to put him in possession of the whole country. We 
have seen how vigorously he had repulsed him the 
year before; nevertheless, the court of Egypt had 
not been satisfied with his services on that occasion. 
Those who governed the king, had expected greater 
things from his valour; and were persuaded, that it 
was in his power to have done something more. Ac- 
cordingly he was sent for to Alexandria, to give an 
account of his conduct; and was threatened with no 
less than losing his head. It is true that, after his 
reasons had been heard, he was acquitted, and sent 
back to his government. However, he could not 
forgive the insult which had been offered to him by 
the unjust accusation, and was so exasperated at the 
affront, that he resolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to 
which he had been an eye-witness, heightened still 
more his indignation and yesentment. fe could not 
bear the idea of being dependent on the caprice of 
so base and contemptible a set of people. And, in- 
deed, it would be impossible for fancy to conceive 
more abominable excesses than those in which Phi- 
lopator plunged himself during his whole reign; and 
the court imitated but too exactly the example he set 
them. It was thought that he hall poisoned his fa- 
ther, whence he was, by an antiphrasis, ironically 
surnamed Philopator.1 He publicly caused Berenice 
his mother, and Magas his only brother, to be put to 
death. After he had got rid of all those who could 
either give him good counsel or excite bis gee 
he abandoned himself to the most infamous pleasures ; 
and was solely intent on gratifying his luxury, bru- 
tality, and the most shameful passions. His prime 
minister was Sosibius, a man every way qualified for 
the service of such a master as Philopator; and one 
whose sole view was to support himself in power by 
eny means whatsoever. ‘The reader will naturally 
imagine, that, in such a court, the power of women 
had no bounds. 

Theodotus could not bear to be dependent on such 
people, and therefore resolved to tind a sovereign 
more worthy of his services. Accordingly, he was 
no sooner returned to his government, than he seized 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for 
king Antiochus, and immediately despatched the 
courier above mentioned to invite him thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, though he 
was of the same country with Theodotus, would not 
however desert Ptolemy, but preserved his fidelity 
io that prince. The instant therefore that Theodo- 
tus had taken Ptolemais, he besieged him in it; pos- 
sessed himself of the passes of mount Libanus to stop 
Antiochus, who was advancing to the aid of Theodo- 
tus, and defended them to the lasi extremity. How- 
ever, he was at length forced to abandon them, by 
which means Antiochus took possession of Tyre and 
Fecruts. whose gates were opened to him by Theo- 

otus. 

In these two cities were the magazines which Pto- 
lemy had laid up for the use of his army, with a fleet 
of forty sail. He gave the command of these ships 
to Diognetus, his admiral, who was ordered to sail to 
Pelusium, whither the king intended to march by 
land, with the view of invading Egypt on that side: 


t This word significs a lover of his father. 
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however, being informed that this was the season iu 
which the inhabitants used to lay the country under 
water, by opening the dikes of the Nile, and conse- 
quently, that it would be impossible for him to ad- 
vance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that 
project, and employed the whole force of his arms to 
reduce the rest of Ceele-syria. He seized upon some 
fortresses, and others submitted to him; and at last 
he possessed himself of Damascus,2 3the capital of 
that province, after having deceived Dinon the go- 
vernor of it by a stratagem. 


2 Polyzen, liv. ¢. 15. 

{2 There is ne city at this day, perhaps, which can claim 
an antiquity equal to that of Damascus, or which, after 
having survived so many revolutions, and been subjected to 
so many political vicissitudes, still remains a great, popu- 
lues, and wealthy city. Its antiquity extends to nigh forty 
centuries at least, beiug as ancieat as the days of Lhe re- 
nawned Abraham, who was at once the friend ef Ged, the 
father of the faithful, the remate ancestor of the Messiah, 
and the progenitor of the Hebrews, Edomites, and Bedouin 
Arabs. The beauty of its situation, the fertility and extent 
of its plains, the purity and salubrity of its streams, the 
famed Fharpar and Abana, together with the lefty and 
snew-clad peaks af the hoary Antilibaaus, which bonnd the 
plain to the west, have ever contribated to render it a place 
of desirable habitation, evea under the iron yoke of a go- 
vernment the most destructive of happiness and improve- 
ment of any that have cursed the human race, The hest 
description of this city and environs, as well as of the Pa- 
shalic of Damascus, is te be found in the Travels of Lewis 
Barkharde, who has exhaested the subject in the second 
voleme of his travels. 

Damascvs lies betweea two principal streams, which ac- 
teally eorrespond to the Abana and Pharpar—namely, the 
Barrady, and the river of Hasbeia—both ceming trem the 
Antilibanus, the former froin the nerth-west, the latte: frem 
the south-west ; bet which af these is the Abana is im/passi- 
ble te determine. The saath-west stream rises at the foet 
of.the range that separutes it from the source of the Jor- 
dan, and the Barrady frem that which shats up the valley 
af Heliopelis, or Balbec, on the east, separating it from the 
plain of Damascus. These twin streams are increased by 
many others in their passage to the city. Instead of two 
streams—the Abana and Pharpar—Ptulemy has only ene 
noted in his Table of Syria, as the river of Damascus, the 
Chrysorrhoas, er Golden river, nnd prubably the same with 
the Barrady, or north-west river, After passing through 
Damasces, the Barrady follows a north-east course, and falls 
into a salt lake, calied Bahr-el-Margi, or Lake of the Mea- 
dows, as also the other. Su well is the city sepplied with 
water, that almest every house has a fountain—many of 
them constrocted of marble, and containing fish. The 
streams are turned off through every street to water the 
gardens and orchards, 

Damascops itself, exclusive of its extensive suburbs, Is not 
above three miles in ecirceit, serronaded by a double wall, 
wilh round towers at fatervals, in a very decayed sture— 
apparently built on the site of the ancient Saracenic forti- 
fications. Formerly, there wag a ditch, at present almost 
completely filled up with rebbish, and the mean ill-built 
walls afford bat small protection 10 the city. The castle is 
in the south-west angle of the city; is a good buililing, of a 
square furm—eaeh side being 200 yards long, and flanked by 
twelve sqeare towers, placed at the angles, and ai intervals 
in the sides. The height of its walls exceeds eighty feet ; 
they are admirably well beilt—imost prabably by the Sara- 
een Khalifs, and are in excellent preservation. 

‘The city has nine gates, and is divided inte twenty-three 
districts. cach under its own magistrate. Oue of these, cal- 
led Bub-al-Sharkie, or the Gate of the East, is also called 
the Gate of St. Paul; net becanse he entered the city there, 
but beeause a Christian church, in honour of the apostle, 
was ereeted there; and because the street called Straight, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and where Judas dwelt, in 
whose hause the astonished and newly created apustle lodg- 
ed, and where Ananias was directed to find him, commen- 
ees here. 

The houses of Damascus are principally built of mad and 
wooden rafters, and sometimes of smal! sen-dried bricks— 
and very rarely the lower paris are of stone; sa that when 
a vivlent rain falls, the city loaks like a quagmire. But 
thoogh their exterual appearance is mean, yet internally, 
the houses are large and cammodiees; and eantain, among 
the higher classes, a great display of wealth and mageifi- 
cence—the furnitere in many rising in value from 5,0002. to 
25,000, sterling—consisting ef large divans and sofas of the 
richest silk, embroidered with pearl; Persian carpets, mir- 
rors, &c. In the interior there ig generally a large square 
court, beantified with orange and lemon trees: marble foun- 
lains, and divans floored with marble, richly gilded, and 
furnished with cushions and carpets, 

The principal mosque was ance a large Christian church 
dedicated ta St. Jehu the Baptist, built in the early ages of 
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The last action of this campaign was the siege of 
Dora, a maritime city, in the neighbourhood of mount 
Carmel. This place, which was strongly situated, 
had been so aa fortified by Nicolaus, that it was 
impossible for Antiochus to take it. He therefore 
was forced to agree toa four month’s truce, proposed 
to him in the name of Ptolemy; and this served as an 
honourable pretence for marching back his army to 
Seleucia ou the Orontes, where he put it into winter- 
quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the £to- 
han governor of all the places he had conquered in 
this country. 

During the interval of this truce a treaty was ne- 
gotiated between the two crowns,! in which, how- 
ever, the only view of both parties was to gain time. 
Ptolemy had occasion for it, in order to make the 
necessary preparations for carrying on the war: and 
Antiochus for reducing Acheus. ‘The latter was not 
satished with Asia Minor, of which he was already 
master; but had no less in view than to dethrone 
Antiochus, and to dispossess him of all his dominions. 
To check his ambitious views, it was necessary for 
Antiochus not to be employed on the frontiers, or 
engage in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Ceele-syria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judea, had been 
given, In the partition of Alexander the Great’s em- 
pire, between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cagsander, and Ly- 
simachus, after the death of Antigonus, in the hat- 
tle of Ipsus. Ptolemy laid claim to them by virtue 
of their having been assigned by this treaty to Pto- 
lemy Soter, his great-grandfather. On the other 
side, Antiochus pretended that they had been given 
to Seleucus Nicator; and therefore that they were 
his right, he being heir aud successor of that king in 
the empire of Syria. Another difficully embarrassed 
the commissioners, Ptolemy would have Achzus in- 
cluded in the treaty, which Antiochns opposed abso- 
lutely, alleging tbat it was a shameful and infamous 
thing, fora king like Ptolemy to espouse the party 
of rebels, and countenance revolt. 

During these contests, in which 

A. M. 3786. neither side would yield to the 
Ant. J. C. 218. other, the time of the truce clapsed ; 

and nothing being concluded, it 


4 Polyb. J. v. p. 400—415. 

Christianity. Christians are not permitted even to enter 
the outer court, though it is a thoronghtare to the inhabi- 
tants; who, however, from respect, when passing through 
it, always carry their slippers in their hands. This solemn 
rite of discalceation is used through the East, both among 
Jews and Mahommedans, when entering their temples, 
mosques, and oratories. The gate of this mosque is cover- 
ed with plates of brass, and the whole court is surrounded 
by a vaulted colonnade, supported by small pillars of varie- 
gated graniie, surmounted by Corinthian capitals. Inter- 
nally, the mosque is extremely spacious, and is reckoned by 
Arabian writers among the wonders of the world. It is 300 
pas long, 60 hroad, and paved with various coloured mar- 
bles. Most of the mosques were originally Christian church- 
es. There is one, however, towards the south, different fram 
the rest; built in the style uf those at Constantinople; hav- 
ing two minarets: the court in front is surrounded by a eo- 
Jounade, the roof of which consists of several cupulas, co- 
vered with shect Icad, as well as the grand dome of the 
Mosque. 

In the middle of the ity is a mosque, which has a mina- 
Tet covered with green tiles, Several remains of Greciiun 
architecture are still to be found in the city. Numerous 
charitable establishments exist there, especially an hospital 
for pilgrims, built by sultan Soliman, who took Rhodes. It 
is a yaet quadrangle, lined with a colonnaode, and entirely 
Toofed, in small domes, covered with lead, and has nume- 
rous chambers for receiving pilgrims of all religions, who 
are maintaincd for three days there at the sultan’s expense. 
It has also a large chainber for poor students, and a stable 
for the pilgrims’ horses. The mosque belonging to it is 
grand. The entrance is supported by four large columns of 
red granite. It iscovered witha cupola, and has two mina- 
rets. A handsome garden lies adjacent. The kitchen on 
the side of the hospital opposite the mosque is suited to the 
grandeur of the establishment. 

Damascus has numerons bazaars, larger than those of 
Aleppo. Some of them are envered and well built. The 
Jargest buzaar is that of Sinnanie, built by Sinan Pasha, 
consisting of eighteen arches, with shops on each side. ‘The 
shops are well furnished with every commodity for sale. 
Each trade, or art, has its peculiar quarter: the boot and 
slipper makers, as well as those engaged in saddlery, occupy 
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became necessary to have recourse again to arms. 
Nicolaus the tolian had given so many proofs of 
valour and fidelity in the last campaign, that Ptole- 
my gave him the command in chief of his army, and 
charged him with every thing relating to the service 
of the king, in those provinces which were the occa- 
sion of the war. Perigencs, the admiral, put to sea 
with the fleet, in order to act against the enemy on 
that side. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendez- 
vous of all his forces, whither all the necessary pro- 
visions had been sent from Egypt. From thence he 
marched to mount Libanus, Bite he seized all the 
pars between that chain of mountains and the sea, 
by which Antiochus was necessarily obliged to pass: 
firmly resolved to wait for him there, and to stop his 
march, by the superiority which the advantageous 
posts he occupied gave him. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but 
made every preparation both by sea and land fora 
vigorous invasion. He gaye the command of his lleet 
to Diognetus, his admiral, and put himsels at the 
head of his land forces. The fleets on both sides 
kept along the coast, and followed the army; so that 
the naval as well as the land forces met at the passes 
which Nicolaus had seized. Whilst Antiochus at- 
tacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets also came to an 
engagement; so that the battle began hoth by sea 
and land at thesame time. Atsea neither party had 
the superiority; but on land Antiochus had the ad- 
vantage, and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after 
losing 4000 of his soldiers, who were either killed or 
taken prisoners. Perigenes followed him thither with 
the Egyptian fleet, and Antiochus pursued them to 
that city both by sea and land, with the design of 
besieging them init. He found, however, that this 
conquest would be attended with too many difficul- 
ties, because of the great number of troops in the 
city, where they had a great number of provisions, 
and other necessaries; and he was not willing to 
besiege it in form. Ife therefore sent his fleet to 
Tyre, and marched into Galilee. After having made 
himself master of it by the taking of several cities, 
he passed the river Jordan, entered Gilead, and pos- 
sessed himself of all that part of the country, which 


a large division. There are also silk bazaars, and a large 
display of rich articles of commerce. In the city are seve- 
ral manufactures of soap, glass, lamps, satins, cottons, large 
round tents, a manufacture of cutlery ; and on the river are 
maany water-mills and tan-yards. 

Damascus was long celebrated for its steel manufactures. 
Tamerlane, on his conquest of Syria, conveyed all these into 
Persia. Sinve that time they have been little memorable; 
and yet we are told, that, in the 17th century, above 20,000 
artisans were solely employed in making sword blades, worth 
fifteen French crowns a piece: and that the water of the 
Barrady was excellent for tempering hard metal. These 
sabres were, formerly, of the highest reputation in Europes 
and the East. ‘They scem to Jiave been constructed by a 
method now lost, of alternate layers of iron and stcel, two 
or three lines thick. They never broke, though bent in the 
most violent manner, and yet retained the utmost power of 
edge; sa that common iron, or even stecl, would divide ua- 
der their furce. 

The population of Damascus has been estimated, by the 
late Mr, Brown, at upwards of 200,000 souls, in the year 
1797, aod was then on the increase. While Turkish mis- 
government has diminished the agricultural population, it 
has increased that of the towns, In the territory of Alep- 
po, where a century since were above 300 villages, there 
now remain no more than ten or twelve. 

Damascus is graced twice a year with the grand proces- 
sion of the pilgrims going to, and returning from Mecca, 
under the protection of the Pasha. Mr. Crown wituessed 
the return Jn 1797, while at Damaseus, and scems to liave 
been delighted with the spectacle. The street was lined for 
several miles (for such is its length) with innumerable spec- 
tators, cutious to view the magnificent display. The ex- 
pense of this enravan, from Damascus to the city of the 
prophet, cost the Sultan, annually, 300,000/. sterling, aud 
the Pasha 60,0002. sterling. OF the number of Christians 
of varions sects at Damascus, no estimate can be given. 
There are three convents of Catholics, The Damascenes 
were formerly much averse to maritime commerce, and itis 
only of late that they adventured to send goods by sea to 
Constantinople. Damascus lies 200 British miles south- 
south-west of Aleppo, in direct distance, and nearly the 
same distance from Antakia. (Antioch,) 100 miles cast of 
Tyre, 40 miles south-cast of Balbec, and is in 33° 37" north 
latitude, and 36° 27! east longitude, of Greenwich.} 
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was formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad and half the tribe of Manasseh. 

The season was now too far advanced to prolong 
the campaign, for which reason he returned back by 
the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to 
Hippolochus and Kereas, who had deserted Ptole- 
my’s service, and come over to him; and he gave 
them 5000 men to keep it in subjection. He march- 
ed the rest of the forces back to Ptolemais, where he 
put them into winter-quarters. 

The campaign was again opened 
A. M. 3787. in spring. Ptolemy caused 70,- 
Ant. J. C. 217. 000 foot, 5009 horse, and seventy- 
three elephants, to advance towards 
Pelusium. He placed hiniself at the head of these 
forces, and marched them through the deserts which 
divide Egypt from Palestine, and encamped at Ra- 
phia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter of 
which cities the two armies met. Thatof Antiochus 
was something more numerous than the other. His 
forces consisted of 72,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 102 
elephants. He first encamped within ten furlongs,2 
i soon after within five, of the enemy. All the 
time they lay so near one another there were perpe- 
tually skirmishes between the parties who went to 
fetch fresh water or to forage, as well as between 
individuals who wished to distinguish themselves. 

Theodotus the Atolian, who had served mauy years 
under the Egyptians, entered, their camp, favoured 
by the darkness of the night, accompanied only by 
two persons. He was taken for an Mg¢yptian; so that 
he advanced as far as Ptolemy’s tent, with a design 
to kill him, and by that bold action to put an end to 
the war; but the king happening not to be in his 
tent, he killed his first physician, having mistaken 
him for Ptolemy. He also wounded iwo other per- 
sons; and during the alarin and noise which this at- 
tempt occasioned, he escaped to his camp. 

At last the two kings, resolving to decide their 
quarrel, drew up their armies in battle-array. They 
rode from one body to another, at the head of their 
ines, to animate Aes troops. Arsinoe, the sister 
and wife of Ptolemy, was not content with exhorting 
the soldiers to behave manfully before the batile, but 
did not leave her husband even during the heat of 
the engagenient. The issue of it was, that Antio- 
chus, at the head of his right wing, defeated the ene- 
my’s left. But whilst hurried on by an inconsiderate 
ardour, he engaged too warmly in the pursuit; Pto- 
lemy, who had been as successful in ihe other wing, 
charged Antiochus’s centre in flank, which was then 
uncovered; and broke it before it was possible for 
that prince to come to its relief. An old oificer, who 
saw which way the dust flew, concluded that the 
centre was defeated, and accordingly made Anti- 
ochus observe it. But though he faced about that 
instant, he came too late to amend his fault; and 
found the rest of his army broken and put to flight. 
He himself was now obliged to provide for his re- 
treat, and retired to Raphia, and afterwards to Gaza, 
with the loss of 10,000 men killed, and 4,000 taken 
eal Finding it would now be impossible for 

im to maintain himself in that country against Pto- 
lemy, he abandoned all his conquests, and retreated 
to Antioch with the remains of his army. This hat- 
tle of Raphia was fought at the same time with that 
in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the consul on 
the banks of the lake Thrasymenus in Etruria. 

_ After Antiochus’s retreat, all Coele-syria and Pales- 
tine submitted with great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. 
Having been long subject to the Egyptians, they were 
more atiached to them than to Antiochus. Thecon- 
queror’s court was soon crowded with ambassadors 
from all the cities (and from Judea among the rest) 
to make their suomission, and to offer him presents; 
and all met with a gracious reception. 

Ptolemy was desirous of making a progress through 
the conquered provinces,3 and among other cities, 
he visited Jerusalem, He saw the temple there,4 and 


t Polyb. I. v. p. 421—493, . 

3 Half a French league. 3 Maccah, l. iii. e, 1. 

4 The third book of Maccabees, whence this story is ex- 
tracted, is not admitted by the chureh among the canonical 
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even offered sacrifices to the God of Israel; making 
at the same time oblations,and bestowing considera- 
ble gifts. However, not being satisfied with viewing 
it from the outward court, beyond which no Gentile 
was allowed to go, he was desirous to enter the 
sanctuary, and even as far as the Holy of Holies; to 
which no one was allowed access hut the high-priest, 
and that but once every year, on the great day of ex- 
piation. The report of this being soon spread, oc- 
casioned a great tumult. The high-priest informed 
him of the holiness of the place; and the express law 
of God, by which he was forbidden to enter it. The 
pase and Levites drew together in a body to oppose 

is rash design, which the people also conjured him 
to lay aside. And now all places echoed with lamen- 
tations, occasioned by the idea of the profanation to 
which their temple would be exposed; and in all 
places the people were lifting up their hands to im- 
plore Heaven not to suffer it. However, all this op- 

asition, instead of prevailing with the king, ony 
inflamed his curiosity the more. He forced his way 
as far as the second court; but as he was preparing 
to enter the temple itself, God struck him with a 
sudden terror, which threw him into such prodigious 
disorder, that he was carried off half dead. After 
this he left the city, highly exasperated against the 
Jewish nation, on account of the accident which had 
befallen him, and loudly threatened it with his ven- 
geance. He accordingly kept his word; and the 
following year raised a cruel persecution, especially 
agaist ithe Jews of Alexandria, whoni he endeavour- 
ed to reduce hy force to worship false deities. 

The instant that Antiochus, after the battle of 
Raphia,5 arrived in Antioch, he sent an embassy to 
Ptolemy, to sue for peace. ‘The circumstance which 
prompted him to this was, his suspecting the fidelit 
of his people; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much lessened since 
his last defeat. Besides,it was high time for him to 
turn his arms towards Achieus, and check the pro- 
gress he made, which increased daily. To obviate 
the danger which threatened him on that side, he con- 
cluded that it would be most expedient for him to 
make a peace upon any terms with Ptolemy, to avoid 
being opposed by two such powerful enemies, who, 
invading him on both sides, would certainly over- 
power him at last. He therefore invested his antbas- 
sadors with full power to give up to Ptolemy all those 
provinces which were the subject of their contest, 
2. e. Coele-syria and Palestine. Coele-syria included 
that part of Syria which les between the mountains 
Libanus and Antilibanus; and Palestine all the coun- 
try which anciently was the inheritance of the chil- 
dren of Israel; and the coast of these two provinces 
was what the Greeks called Phoenicia. ntiochus 
consented to resign up all this country to the king of 
Egypt, to purchase a peace at this juncture; choosing 
ratber to give up this part of his dominions, than hazar 
the losing them all. <A truce was therefore agreed 
upon for twelve months; and before the expiration 
of that time, a peace was concluded on these terms, 
Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage of this 
victory, and have conquered all Syria, was desirous 
of putting an end to the war, that he might have an 
opportunity of devoting himself entirely to his plea- 
sures. His subjects, knowing his want of spirit and 
effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been pos- 
sible for a to have been so successful; and at the 
same time they were displeased at his having con- 
cluded a peace, by which he had tied up his hands. 
The discontent they conceived on this account was 
the chief source of the subsequent disorders in Egypt, 
which at last rose to an open rebellion: so that Pto- 
lemy, by endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew 
one upon himself in the centre of his own domin- 
jons. . 
ee 
books of Scripture, any more than the fuurth. They are 
prior, with regard to the order of time, to the two first. 
Dr. Prideaux, speaking of the third book, says, that the 
ground-work of the story is true, though the author has 
changed some circumstances of it by intermixing fabulous 


incidents, f P 
5 Polyb. Lv. p. 428. Justin. 1, xxx. c. 1, Hieron, ia 
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Antiochus,! after having conclu- 

A. M. 3788. ded a peace with Ptolemy, devo- 
Ant. J. C. 216. ted his whole attention to the war 

against Achewus, and inade all the 
pee ions necessary for taking the field. At last 
he passed mount Taurus, and entered Asia Minor 
with an intention to subdue it. Here he concluded 
a treaty with Aitalus king of Pergamus, by virtue of 
which they united their forces against ther common 
encniy. They attacked him with so much vigour, 
that he abandoned the open country to them, and 
shut himself up in Sardis, to which Antiochus laying 
siege, Achceus held it out above a year. He often 
mace sallies, and a great many battles were fought 
under the walls of the city. At last, by a stratagem 
of Ligoras, one of Antiochus’s commanders, Sardis 
was taken; Achazus retired into the citadel, where 
he defended himself till he was delivered up by two 
traitorous Cretans. This fact is worthy of notice, 
and confirms the truth of the proverb, which said 
that the Crefans were liars and knaves.2 

Pialemy Philopator had made a treaty with Ache- 
us,3 and was very sorry for his being so closely block- 
ed up in the castle of Sardis; and therefore com- 
manded Sosibius to relieve him at any rate what- 
soever. There was then in Ptolemy’s court a very 
cunning Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived acon- 
siderable time at Sardis. Sosibius consulted this 
man, and asked whether he could not think of some 
method for Achzus’s escape. The Cretan desired 
time to consider of it; and returning to Sosibius, 
offered to undertake it, and explained to him the 
manner in which he intended to proceed. He told 
him that he had an intimate friend, who was also his 
near relation, Cambylus by namé, a captain in the 
Cretan troops in Antiochus’s service; that he com- 
manded at that time in a fort behind the castle of 
Sardis, and that he would prevail with him to let 
Acheous escape that way. His project being appro- 
ved, he was sent with the utmost speed to Sardis to 
put it in execution, and ten talents 4 were given him 
to defray his expenses, and a much more considera- 
ble sum promised him in case he succeeded. After 
his arrival, be communicates the affair to Cambylus, 
when those two miscreants agree (for their greater 
advantage) to go and reveal their design to Anti- 
ochus. “They offered that prince, as they themselves 
had determined, to play their parts so well, that in- 
stead of procuring ‘Achzeus’s escape, they would bring 
him to him, upon condition of receiving a considera- 
ble reward, to he divided between them, as well as 
the ten talents which Bolis had already received. 

Antiochus was overjoyed at this 
A. M. 3789. proposal, and promised them a re- 
Ant. J. C. 215. ward that sufficed to engage them 
to do him that important service. 
ee this Bolis, by Cambylus’s assistance, easily got 
admission into the castle, where tbe Peaencate he 
roduced from Sosibius, and some other of Achzeus's 
riends, gained him the entire confidence of that ill- 
fated prince. Accordingly he trusted himself to those 
two wretches, who, ihe instant he was out of the 
castle, seized and delivered him to Antiochus. ‘This 
king caused him to be immediately beheaded, and 
thereby put an end to that war of Asia; for the 
jmonent those who still sustained the siege heard of 
,Achzeus’s death, they surrendered; and a little after, 
‘all the other places in the provinces of Asia did the 
‘same. 

Rebels very seldom come toa good end; and though 
the perfidy of these traitors strikes us with horror, 
and raises our indignation, we are not inclined to 
pity the unhappy fate of Achzus, who had made 

imself deserving of it by his infidelity to his sove- 
reicn. 

Tt was about this time that the discontent of the 
Egyptians against Philopator began to break out.d 
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According to Polybius, it occasioned a civil war; but 
neither himsclf nor any other author gives us the 
particulars of it. 
We also read in Livy,6 that the 
Romans sone time after sent de- A. M. 3794, 
putics to Ptolemy and Cleopatra Ant. J. C. 210. 
(doubtless the same queen who be- 
fore was called Arsinoe) to renew their ancient friend- 
ship and alliance with Egypt. These carried as a 
resent to the king, a robe and purple tunic, with an 
ivory chair;7 and to the queen an embroidered robe 
and a purple scarf. Such kind of presents show the 
happy simplicity which in those ages prevailed among 
the Romans. 
Philopators had at the same time 
by Arsinoe,? his wife and sister, a 
son called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who 
succeeded hiin at five years of age. 
Philopator,!0 from the time ofthe 
signal victory which he had obtain- 
ed over Antiochus at Raphia, had 
abandoned himself to pleasures and 
excesses of every kind. Agathaclea his concubine, 
Agathocles, the brother of that woman, and their 
mother, governed him entirely. He spent all his 
time in gaming, drinking, and the most infamous 
irregularities. His nights were passed in debauches, 
and his days in feasts and dissolute revels. Forget- 
ting entirely the duties and character of a king, in- 
stead of applying himself to the affairs of state, he 
valued himself upen presiding in concerts, and his 
skill in playing upon instruments. The women dis- 
posed Mlecc thmg.1t They conferred all employ- 
ments and governments; and no one had less author- 
ity in the kingdom than the prince himself. Sosi- 
bius, an old artful minister, who had been in office 
during three reigns, was at the helm, and his great 
experience had made him very capable of the admin- 
istration; not indeed entirely in the manner he de- 
sired, but as the favourites would permit him to act; 
and he was so wicked as to pay blind obedience to 
the most unjust commands of a corrupt prince and 
his unworthy minions. 
Arsinoe,!2 the king’s sister and wife, had no power 
or authority at court; the favourites and the prime 
niinister did not show her the least respect. she, on 
her side, was not patient enough to suffer every thing 
without murmuring; and they at last grew weary 
of her continual complaints. The king, and those 
who governed him, commanded Sosibius to rid them 
of her. He obeyed, and employed for that purpose 
one Philamimon, who, withont doubt, did not want 
experience in such cruel and barbarous assassinations. 
This last action, added to so many more of the 
most flagrant nature, displeased the people so much, 
that Sosibius was obliged, hefore the king’s death, 
to quit his employment. He was succeeded by Tle- 
polemus, a young man of quality, who had signalized 
himself in the army by his valour and conduct. He 
had all the voices in a grand council held for the 
purpose of choosing a prinie minister. Sosibius re- 
signed to him the king’s seal, which was the badge 
of his office. Tlepolemms formed the several func- 
tions of it, and governed all the affairs of the king- 
dom, during the king’s life. But though this was 
not long, he discovered but too plainly that he had 
not all the qualifications necessary for duly support- 
ing so great an employment. He had neither the 
experience, ability, nor application of his predeces- 
sor. Ashe had the administration of all the finances, 
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and disposed of all honours and dignities of the state, 
and all payments passed through his hands, every 
body, as is usnal, was assiduous in making their court 
to him. fe was extremely liberal; but then his 
bounty was bestowed without choice or discernment, 
and almost solely on those who shared in his parties 
of pleasure. The extravagant flatteries of those who 
were for ever crowding about his person, made hin 
fancy his talents superior to those of all other men. 
He assumed haughty airs, abandoned himself to lux- 
ury and profusion, and at last grew insupportable 
to every one. 

The wars of the East have made me suspend the 
relation of the aflairs that happened in Greece during 
their continuance: we now return to them. 


SECTION JI—THE MYTOTIANS DECLARE AGAINST 
THE ACHMANS. BATTLE OF CAPHYH LOST LY 
ARATUS. THE ACHAANS HAVE RECOURSE TO PHI- 
LIP, WHO UNDERTAKES THEIR DEFENCE. TROU- 
BLES BREAK OUT IN LACEDEMONIA. THE UN- 
HAPPY DEATH OF CLEOMENES IN EGYPT. TWO 
KINGS ARE ELECTED IN LACEDAMONIA. THAT 
REPULLIC JOINS WITH THE 2TOLIANS. 


Tne Htoliang,! particalarly in the time we are now 
speaking of, were becoming a very powerful He in 
Greece. Originally their territories extended from 
the river Achelaus, to the strait of the gulf of Corinth, 
and to the country of the Locrians, surnamed Ozolie. 
But, in process of time, they had possessed them- 
selves of several cities in Acarnania, Thessaly, and 
other neighbouring countries. They led much the 
sanie life upon land as pirates do at sea, that is, they 
were perpetually engaged in plunder and rapine. 
Wholly bent on Jucre, they did not consider any 
gain as infamous or unlawful: and were entire stran- 
gers to the laws of peace or war, ‘They were very 
much inured to toile, and intrepid in battle. They 
signalized themselves particularly in the war against 
the Gauls, who niade an irruption into Greece; and 
showed themselves zealous Hetenters of the public 
liberty against the Macedonians. The increase of 
their power had made them haaghty and insolent. 
That hanghtiness appeared in the answer they gave 
the Romans, when les sent ambassadors to order 
them not to infest Acarnania, ‘They expressed, if 
we may believe Trogus Pompeius, or Justin his epit- 
omizer,? the highest contempt for Rome, which they 
said was in its origin a shameful spectacle of thieves 
and robbers, founded and built by a fratricide, and 
formerly by an assemblage of women ravished from 
the arms of their parents. They added, that the 
JEtolians had always distinguished themselves in 
Greece, as much by their valour as their virtue and 
descent; that neither Philip nor Alexander had been 
formidable to them; and at a time when the latter 
made the whole earth tremble, they had not been 
afraid to reject his edicts and injunctions. That 
th -refore the Romans would do well to beware of 
r sovoking the /tolians against them; a people whose 
arms had extirpated the Gauls, and despised the 
Macedonians. The reader may, from this speech, 
form a judgment of the Atolians, of whom much 
might be said in the sequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost 
his kingdom and Antigonas, by his victory at Sela- 
sia, had in soine mieasure restored the peace of Greece, 
the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, who were tired by 
the first wars, and imagined that affairs would always 
continue on the same foot, had laid their arms aside, 
and totally neglected military discipline. The Ato- 
lians meditated taking advantage of this indolence. 
Peace was insupportable to them, as it obliged them 
to subsist at their own expense, accustomed as they 
were to support themselves wholly by rapine. Anti- 
peers had kept them in awe, and prevented them 

rom infesting their neighbours; but, after his death, 
despising Philip because of his youth, they marched 
into Peloponnesus sword in hand, and laid waste the 
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defeat, and not without some foundation. 
voured to prove that the loss of the battle imputed 
to him was not his fault. He declared, that, how- 
ever this might be, if he had been wanting in any of 
the dutics of an able commander, he asked pardon; 
and entreaied that his actions might be examined 
with less rigour than indulgence. 
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territories of the Messenians. Aratus, exasperated 
at this perfidy and insolence, and seeing that Timox- 
enes, at that time captain-general of the Achzans, 
endeavoured to gain time, because his year was near 
expiring; as he was nominated to succeed him the 
following year, he took upon himself the command 
five days before the due time, in order to march the 
sooner to the aid of the Messe- 
nians. Accordingly, having assem- 
bled the Acheans, whose vigour Ant. J. C. 221, 
and strength had suffered by re- 


A. M. 3783, 


ose and inactivity, he was defeated near Caphye, 


in a gréat battle fought there. 


Aratus was charged with being the cause of this 
He endea- 


j His humility on 
this occasion changed tlie minds of the whole assem- 
bly, whose fury now tarned against his accusers; and 
nothing was aftcrwards undertaken but by his advice. 
However, the remembrance of bis defeat had ex- 
ceedingly damped his courage; so that he behaved 
as a wise Citizen rather than as an able warrior; and 
thongh the Mtolians often gave him opportunities to 
distress then, he took no advantage of them, but 
suflered that people to lay waste the whole country 
almost with impunity. 

The Achieans were therefore forced to apply to 
Macedonia again, and to call ia king Philip to their 
assistance, in hopes that the aflection he bore Aratus, 
and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favour them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his last moments, had, above all things, enircated 
Philip to keep well with Aratus, and to follow his 
counsel, in treating with the Achzuns. Some time 
before, he had seut him into Peloponnesus, to form 
himself under his eye and by his counsels. Aratus 
gave him the best reception in his power; treated 
him with the distinction due to his rank; and en- 
deavoured to instil into him such principles and sen- 
timents, as night enable him to govern with wisdom 
the great kingdom to which he was heir. Accord- 
ingly that young prince returned into Macedonia 
with the highcst sentiments of esteem for Aratus, 
and the most favourable disposition with regard to 
the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove 
a person of Aratus’s known probity, in order to have 
the sole ascendant over their young prince, made 
that imonarch suspect his conduct; and prevailed so 


far, as to make him declare openly against Aratns. 


Nevertheless, finding soon after that he had been im- 
posed upon, he punished the informers with great 
severity; the sole means to banish for ever trom 
princes that calamny, which impunity, and sometimes 
pioney, raise up and arm against persons of the most 
consummate virtue. Philip afterwards reposed the 
same coniidence in Aratus as he had formerly done, 
and resolved to be guided by his counsels only; which 
was manifest on several occasions, and particularly 
in the affair of Lacedemonia. Thatunhappy city was 
perpetually torn by sedition,4 in one of which, one of 
the Ephori and a great many other citizens were kill- 
ed, because they had declared for king Philip. When 
that prince arrived from Macedonia, he gave audi- 
ence to the ambassadors of Sparta at Tegwa, whither 
he had sent for them. In the conncil he held there, 
several were of opinion, that he should treat that 
city as Alexander had treated Thebes. Dut the king 
rejected that proposal with horror, and contented 
himself with punishing the principal authors of the 
insurrection. Such an instance of moderation and 
wisdom in a king who was but seventeen years of 
age, was greatly admired; and every one was per- 
suaded, that it was owing to the good counsels of 
Aratus. However, he did not always make the same 
use of them. 

Being arrived at Corinth,5 complaints were made 
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to hia by many cities against the tolians; and ac- 
cordingly war was unanimously declared against 
them. This was called the war of the allies, which 
began much about the same time that Hannibal was 
meditating the siege of Saguntum, Tis decree was 
sent to all the cities, and ratified in the general as- 
sembly of the Achwans. The tolians, on the other 
side, prepared for war, and selected Scopas their 
general, ihe principal eontriver of the broils they 
had raised and the havoc they had made. Philip 
now niarched back his forees into Macedonia; and 
whilst they were in winter-quarters, was very dili- 
gent in making the necessary military preparations. 
He endeavoured to strengthen himself by the aid of 
his allies, few of whom answered his views; colonr- 
ing their delays with false and specious pretences. 
He also sent to king Ptolemy, to entreat him not to 
aid the tolians either with nen or money. 
Cleonienes was at that time in 
A. M. 3784. Egypt;} but asa horrid licentious- 
Ant. J. C. 220. ness prevailed in that court, and 
the king regarded nothing but plea- 
sures and excesses of every kind, Cleomenes led a 
very melancholy life there. Nevertheless Ptolemy, 
in the beginning of his reign, had made use of Cleom- 
enes; for, as he wasatraid of his brother Magas, who, 
on his mother’s account, had great authority and 
power over the soldiery, he contracted a stricter 
amity with Cleomenes, and adinitted him into his 
most secret councils, in which means for getting rid 
of his brother were devised. Cleontenes was the only 
erson who opposed the scheme; declaring that a 
sing cannot have any ministers niore zealous for his 
service, or more obliged to aid him in sustaining the 
weighty burden of government, than his brothers. 
This advice prevailed for that time; but Ptolemy’s 
fears and suspicions soon returning, he iniagined there 
would be no way to get rid of them, but by taking 
away the life of him that occasioned them. After 
this he thought himself secure;2 fondly concluding, 
that he had no enemies to fear, either at home or 
abroad: because Antigonus and Selencus, at their 
death, had left no other successors but Philip and 
Antiochus, both of whom he despised on account of 
their tender age. In this security he devoted him- 
self to all sorts of pleasures, winch were never inter- 
rupted by cares or business of any kind. Neither 
his courtiers, nor those who had employments in the 
state, dared to approach him; and We would scarce 
deign to bestow the least attention on what passed 
in the neighbouring kingdoms. That, however, was 
what employed the attention of his predecessors, even 
more than the affairs of their own dominions. Peing 
ossessed of Coele-syria and Cyprus, they awed the 
sings of Syria both by sea ard lead As the most 
considerable cities, the posts and harbours which lie 
along the coast from Pamphylia to the Hellespont, 
and the places in the neighbourhood of Lysimachia, 
were subject to them; from thence they had an eye 
on the princes of Asia, and even on the islands. 
How would it have been possible for any one to more 
in Thrace and Macedonia, whilst they had the com- 
mand of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a 
still greater distance? With so extensive a domi- 
nion, and so many strong places, which seryed them 
as barriers, their own kingdom was secure. They 
therefore had always great reason to keep a watch- 
ful eye over what was transacting withont doors. 
Ptolemy, on the contrary, disdained to give himself 
that trouble; wine and women being his only plea- 
sure and employment. 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily sup- 
pose that he could have no great esteem for Cleome- 
nes. The instant the latter had news of Antigonus's 
death, that the Achzeans were engaged ina great war 
with the tolians, that the Lacedamonians were 
united with the latter against the Achauns and Ma- 
cedonians, and that all things seemed to recall him 
to his native country, he solicited earnestly to leave 
Alexandria. We therefore implored the Kine to fa- 
vour him with troops and wart stores sufficient for 
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his return. Finding he could not obtain his request, 
he desired that he at least might be suffered to de- 
part with his family, and be allowed to embrace the 
favourable opportunity for repossessing himself of 
his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too nmch engaged 
by his pleasures to lend an ear to Cleomienes’s en- 
treatles. 

Sosibins, who at that time had great authority in 
the kingdom, assembled his friends; and in this coun- 
cil a resolution was formed, not to furnish Cleome- 
nes either with a fleet or provisions. They believed 
such an expense would be useless; for, from the death 
of Antigonus, all foreign alfairs had seemed to them 
of no importance. Besides, this council were appre- 
hensive, that as Antigonus was dead, and as there 
was nooe to oppose Cleomenes, that prince, after 
having made an expeditious conquest of Greece, 
would become avery formidable enemy to Egypt; 
what increased their fears was, his having Genovese 
studied the state of the kingdom, his knowing its 
strong and weak side, his holding the king in the 
utmo-:t conteupt, and seeing a great many parts of 
the kingdom separated and at a great distance, which 
an enemy might havea thousand opportunities of in- 
vading. For these reasons, it was not thought pro- 
per to grant Cleomenes tlie fleet and other succours 
which he desired. On the other side, to give so bold 
and enterprising a prince leave to depart, after hay- 
ing refused him in so contemptuous a nianner, would 
be making an enemy of him, who would certainly, 
one time or other, remember the affront which had 
been put upon him. Sosibius was therefore of opin- 
ion, that it was not even safe to allow him his liberty 
in Alexandria. A word which Cleomenes had let 
drop, cane then into his mind. Ina council, where 
Magas was the subject of the debate, the prime mi- 
nister had signified his fears lest this prince should 
raise an insurrection by means of the foreign soldiers, 
“T answer for them,” says Cleomenes, speaking of 
those of Peloponnesus: ‘and you may depénd, that 
upon the first signal I give, they will take up arms in 
your favour.” ‘his made Sosibius hesitate no long- 
er: on a fictittous accusation, which he corroborated 
by a letter he himself had forged in that unhappy 
prince’s name, he prevailed with the king to seize hig 
person, and to imprison him in a secure place, where 
he might maintain him always in the manner he had 
hitherto done, with the liberty of seeing his friends, 
but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest 
affliction and melancholy. As he did not perceive 
any end of his calamities, he formed a resolution, in 
coucert with those friends who used to visit him, 
which despair only could suggest; and this was, to 
repel the injustice of Ptolemy by force of armis; to 
stirup his subjects against him; to die a death worth 
of Sparta; and not to wait, as stalled victims, till it 
was thought proper to sacrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of 
the prison, they all ran in a body, with drawn swords, 
into all the streets, exhorting and calling upon the 
populace to recover their liberty; but not a man join- 
ed them. ‘They killed the governor of the city, and 
some other noblemen who came to oppose them; and 
afterwards ran to the citadel with the intention to 
force the gates, and set all the prisoners at liberty; 
but they found them shut and strongly barricadoed. 
Cleomenes, now lost to all hopes, ran up and down 
the city, during which not a soul either followed or 
epposed him; but all fled through fear. When they, 
therefore, saw that it would be impossible for then 
to succeed in their enterprise, they terminated it in. 
a tragical and bloody manner, by running upon each 
other’s swords, to avoid the infamy of punishment. 
Thus died Cleomenes, after having reigned sixteen 
years over Sparta. The king caused his body to be 
hanged on a eross, and ordered his mother, children, 
and all the wonien who attended them, to be put to 
death. When that unhappy princess was brought to 
the place of execution, the only favour she asked 
was, that she might die before her children. But 
they began with them; a torment more grievous toa 
mother than death itself; after which, she presented 
her neck to the executioner, saying only these words: 
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“Ah! my dear children, to what a place did you 
come!” 

The design of Agis and Cleomenes to reform 
Sparta, and revive its ancient discipline, was certain- 
ly very laudable in itself: and both had reason to 
think, that ina state wholly infected and corrupted 
as that of Sparta then was, to pretend to reform abu- 
ses one after another, and remedy disorders by de- 
grees, was only cutting off the heads of a hydra; and 
thercfore that it would be absolutely necessary to 
strike at the root of the evil. However, I cannot say 
whether Plato’s maxim should not be adopted here, 
viz. that nothing should be attempted in a free state, 
but what the citizens may be prevailed on to admit 
by gentle means; and that violence should never be 
employed.1 Are there not some desperate diseases 
in which medicines would only accelerate death? 
And have not some disorders gained so great an as- 
cendant in a state,2 that to attempt a reformation at 
such a time would only discover the peperency of 
the magistrates and laws? But, a circumstance w hich 
admits of no excuse in Cleomenes, is, his having 
against all the laws of reason and justice, murdered 
the Ephori, in order to gain success to his enterprise ; 
a conduct absolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spar- 
tan, and more unworthy of a king; and which at the 
same time seemed to give a sanction to those tyrants, 
who afterwards inflicted such evils on Lacedzemonia. 
And, indecd, Cleomenes himself has been called a 
tyrant by some historians, and with him they have 
begun the series of the tyrants of Sparta.3 

uring the three years that Cleomenes had left 
Sparta,4 the citizens had not thought of nominating 
kings, from the hopes they entertained that he would 
return again; and had always preserved the highest 
esteem and veneration for him. But, as soon as news 
was brought of his death, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of kings. They first nominated Agesipolis, a 
child, descended from one of the royal families, and 
appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 
wards they chose Lycurgus, none of whose ancestors 
had reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giv- 
ing each of them a talent,s which was putting the 
crown to sale at a very low price. They soon had 
reason to repent their choice, which was in direct 
opposition to all laws, and till then had never an ex- 
ample. The factions party, which openly opposed 
Philip, and committed the most enormous violences 
in the city, had presided in this election; and imme- 
diately atter, they caused Sparta to declare in favour 
of the /Etolians. 


SECTION III.—varitous EXPEDITIONS OF PHILIP 
AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF THE ACHZZANS. APEL- 
LES, HIS PRIME MINISTER, ABUSES HIS CONFIDENCE 
IN AN EXTRAORDINARY MANNER. PHILIP MAKES 
AN INROAD INTO ETOLIA. 
OUT OPPOSITION: EXCESSES OF PHILIP’S SOLDIERS 
IN THAT CITY. PRUDENT RETREAT OF THAT 
PRINCE. TUMULTS IN THE CAMP. PUNISHMENT 
OF THOSE WHO HAD OCCASIONED THEM. INROAD 
OF PHILIP INTO LACONIA. THE CONSPIRATORS 
FORM NEW CABALS. PUNISHMENT INFLICTED ON 
THEM. A PEACE IS PROPOSED BETWEEN PHILIP 
AND THE ACHZANS ON ONE SIDE, AND THE XTO- 
LIANS ON THE OTHER, WHICH AT LAST IS CONCLU- 
DED. 

WE hare already related,6 that 
A. M. 3785. Philip king of Macedon, being cal- 

Ant. J. C. 219. led in by the Achzans to their aid, 

had come to Corinth, where their 

Gage! assembly was held, and that there war had 
een unanimously declared against the /Etolians. 

The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to 


t Jubet Pilato, quem ego autorem vehementer sequor. 
Tantum contendere in republic, quantum probare civibus 
tuis possis: vim neque parenti neque patria afferre oportere, 
Cic. 1. i. Epist. 9. ad Famil. 

2 Decebat omittere potitis prevalida et adulta vitia, quam 
hoc adsequi. ut palam fieret quibus flagitiis impares essemus. 
Tacit. An:val. 1. tii. ¢. 53. 

8 Post moriem Cleameuis, qui primus tyrannus Laceda- 
mone fuit. Liv. 1. xxxiv, n. 26. 

4 Polyb. {. iv. p. 304. 
a_*® Polyb. tiv. p. 294—306, 
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make the necessary preparations for carrying on the 
war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance 
with the Achwans. He was, as has been observed, a 
petty king of Illyria. The #tolians, whose ally he 
was, had ‘broken ‘their engagements with hiin by re- 
fusing to give him a certain share of the spoils they 
had gained at the taking of Cynethium, according to 
the articles agreed upon between them. Philip em- 
braced with joy this opportunity of revenging him- 
self for their perfidy. 

Demetrius of Pharos joined also with Philip.7 We 
have already seen that the Romans, in whose favour 
he had declared at first, had bestowed on him seve- 
ral of the cities they had conquered in Illyria. As 
the chief revenue of those petty princes had consis- 
ted hitherto in the plunder they got from their neigh- 
bours; when the Romans were renioved, he could not 
forbear pillaging the cities and territories subject to 
them. pee. Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, 
had sailed, on the same design, beyond the city of 
Issus; which was a direct infraction of the chief ar- 
ticle of the treaty concluded with queen Teuta. For 
these reasons the Romans declared war against De- 
metrius. /Emilius the consul attacked him with 
great vigour, dispossessed him of his strongest for- 
tresses, and besieged him in Pharos, from whence he 
escaped with the utmost difficulty. . The city surren- 
dered to the Romans. Demetrius,’ being dispossess- 
ed of all his dominions, fled to Philip, who received 
him with open arms. ‘This offended the Romans 
very much, who thereupon sent ambassadors to him, 
demanding Demetrius to be delivered up. However, 
Philip, who meditated at that time the design which 
broke out soon after, paid no regard to their demand, 
and Demetrins spent the remainder of his days with 
that monarch. e was a yaliant and bold man, but 
at the same time rash and inconsiderate in his enter- 
prises; and his courage was entirely void of prudence 
and judgment. 

The Achwans, being on the point of engaging in 
a considerable war, sent to their allies. The Acar- 
nanians joined them very cheerfully, though they 
incurred great danger, as they lay nearest the Eto- 
lians, and consequeitly were most exposed to the 
inroads of that people. Polybins praises their fidel- 
ity exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not show so much good 
will, and seemed desirous of continuing neuter: ne- 
vertheless, they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to desire 
him not to assist the Atolians either with troops or 
money. 

The Messenians, for whose sake that war had been 
first begun, no way answered the hopes which had 
been naturally entertained, of their employing their 
whole force to carry it on. 

The Lacedemonians had declared at first for the 
Achzeans; but the contrary faction caused the decree 
to be reversed, and they joined the Atolians. It was 
on this occasion, as I have said before, that Agesipo- 
lis and Lycurgus were elected kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, son of the ae ratns, was 
at that tine supreme magistrate of the Achaans, as 
was Scopas of the AXtolians. H 

Philip marched from Macedonia with 15,000 foot 
and 800 horse.9 Having crossed Thessaly, he arri- 
ved in Epirus. Had he marched directly against the 
®tolians, he would have come upon them unawares, 
and have defeated them: but, at the request of the 
Epirots, he laid siege to Ambracia, whi employed 
him forty days, and gave the enemy time to make 
preparations, and wait his coming up. They. did 
more. Scopas, at the head of a body of #tolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful hayoc, and 
returned in a very short time laden with spoils: this 
action did him prodigious honour, and ely ani- 
mated his forces. However, thisdid not hinder Phi- 
lip from entering #tolia, and seizing on a great num- 
ber of important fortresses. He would have entirely 
conquered it, had not the news he reccived, that the 


1 Polyb. 1. iii. p., 171—174, Lib. iv. p. 225—305—330. 
8 Liv. 1. xxii. n. 33. 8 Polyb. 1. iv. p. 325-330 
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Dardanians! intended to make an inroad into his 
kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his de- 
parture he promised the ambassadors of the Achwans 
to’ return soon to their assistance. His sudden arri- 
val disconcerted the Dardanians, and put a stop to 
their enterprise. He then returned to Thessaly, 
with an intention to pass the rest of the summer in 
Larissa. 

In the mean time,2 Dorimachus, whom the Aitoli- 
ans had just before nominated their general, entered 
Epiras, laid waste all the open country, and did not 
spare even the temple of Dodona. ; 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, had 
left Larissa, and arrived at Corinth, without any one’s 
haying had the least notice of his march. He there 
ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by a 
letter to his son, who commanded the forces this 
year, gave him orders whither to march them, Caph- 
yee was to be the rendezvous. HKunipidas, who knew 
nothing of Philip’s arrival, was then marching a de- 
tachment of above 2000 natives of Elis, to lay waste 
the territory of Sicyon. They fell into the hands of 
Philip, and all except 100 were either killed or taken 
prisoners. ee . 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with 
hig forces at the rendezvous appointed, marched to- 
wards Psophis,3 in order to besiege it. This was a 
very daring attempt; for the city was thought almost 
impregnable, as well from its natural situation, as 
from the fortifications which had been added to it. 
As it was the depth of winter, the inhabitants were 
under no apprehension that any one would, or even 
could, attack them: Philip, however, did it with suc- 
cess; for, first the city, and afterwards the citadel, 
surrendered, after making some resistance. As they 
were very far from expecting to be besieged, the 
want of ammunition and provisions very much facili- 
fated the taking of that city. Philip gave it very 
generously to the Achwans, to whom it was a ntost 
important post, assuring them that there was nothing 
he desired more than to oblige them; and to give 
them the strongest proofs of his zeal and aflection 
for their interest. A prince who always acts in this 
manner is truly great, and does honour to the royal 
dignity. 

a thence, after possessing himself of some other 
cities, which he also gave to his allies, he marched 
to Elis, in order to lay it waste. This territory was 
very rich and populous, and the inhabitants of the 
country were ina ilourishing condition. Formerly 
this territory had been deemed sacred, on account 
of the Olympic games solemmnized there every four 
years; and all the nations of Greece had agreed not 
to infest it, or carry their arms into it. But the 
Eleanus had themselves heen the occasion of their 
losing that privilege, because, like other states, they 
had engaged in the wars of Greece, Here Philip 
got a very considerable booty, with which he enrich- 
ed his troops, after which he retired to Olympia. 

Among the several courtiers of king Philip Apel- 
les held the chief rank, and had a considerable in- 
fluence on the mind of his sovereign, whose governor 
he had heen: hut, as too frequently happens on these 
occasions, he very much abused his power, which he 
employed wholly in oppressing individuals and states. 
He had taken it into me head to reduce the Achwans 
to the same condition as that in which Thessaly was 
at that time; that is, to subject them absolutely to the 
commands of the ministers of Macedonia, by leaving 
them only the name and a vain shadow of liberty; 
and to accustom them to the yoke, he caused them 
to suffer every kind of injurious treatment, Aratus 
complained of this to Philip, who was highly exaspe- 
rated on that account; and accordingly assured him, 
he would give such orders, that nothing of that kind 
should happen for the future. Accordingly, he en- 
joined Apelles never to lay any commands on the 
Achwans, but in concert with their general. This 
was behaving with an indolent tenderness towards a 


t These were a people bordering on Macedonia, to the 
Rerth of that kingdom. 

9 Polyb. 1. iv. p. 330—336, 

2 A city of Arcadia. 
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minister who had so shamefully abused his master’s 
confidence, and liad therefore deserved to be entire- 
ly disgraced, The Achwans, overjoyed at the favour 
which Philip showed them, and at the orders he had 
given for their peace and security, were continually 
bestowing the highest encomiums on that prince, and 
extolling his excellent qualitics. And, indeed, he 
possessed those which can endear a king to his peo- 
ple; such as a lively genius, a happy niemory, easy 
elocutien, and an unatleeted grace in all his actions; 
a beautiful aspect, heightened by a noble and ma- 
jestic alr, which struck the beholders with awe and 
respect; a sweetness of temper, atlubility, and a de- 
sire to please; and to finish the picture, a valour, an 
intrepidity, and an experience in war, which far ex- 
ceeded his years; so that one can hardly conceive 
the strange elteration that afterwards appeared in 
his morals and behaviour. 

Philip having posses:ed himself of Aliphera,’ which 
was a post of great strength, the greatest part of the 
people of that country, astonished at the rapidity of 
his conquests, and weary of the .Etolian tyranny, sub- 
mitted to his arms. ‘Thus he soon made himself 
master of all Triphylia. 

At this time,é Chilo, the Lacedemonian, pretend- 
ing that he had a better right to the crown than 
Lycurgus, on whose head they had placed it, resolved 
to dispossess him of it, and to set it on his own. 
Having engaged in his pai about 200 citizens, he 
entered the city in a forcible manner, killed the 
Ephori, who were at table together, and niarched 
directly towards Lycurgus’s house, intending to kill 
him: but hearing the tumult, he had made his escape. 
Chilo then went into the great square of the city, 
exhorted the citizens to recover their liberty; making 
them, at the same time, the greatest promises. See- 
ing, however, that he could make no inmipression on 
thei, and that he had failed in his attempt, he sen- 
tenced himself to banishment, and retired to Achaia. 
lt is surprising to see Sparta, formerly so jealous of 
its liberty, and mistress of all Greece till the battle 
of Leuctra, now filled with tumults and insurrections, 
and ignominiously subjected to a kind of tyrants, 
whose very name tormerly she could not endure. 
Such were the effects of their having violated Lycur- 
gus’s laws; and especially of their introducing gold 
and silver into Sparta, which drew after them, by 
insensible degrees, the lust of power, avarice, pride, 
luxury, effenninacy, immorality, and all those vices 
which are generally inseparable from riches. 

Philip,7 being arrived at Argos, spent the rest of 
the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aside the 
design he meditated of enslaving the Achewans. But 
Aratus, for whom the king had a very particular re- 
gard,and in whom he reposed the highest covfidence, 
was an invincible obstacle to his project. He there- 
fore resolved, if possible, to get rid of him; and for 
this purpose he sent privately for all those who were 
his secret enemies, and used his utmost endeavours 
to gain them the prince’s favour. Arter this, in all 
his conversations with him, he hinted that so long as 
Aratus should enjoy any authority in the republic of 
the Achwans, he (Philip) would have no power; and 
would be as much subject to their laws and usages 
as the meanest of their citizens: whereas, were he to 
raise to the chief administration of attairs some per- 
son who might be entirely dependent on him, he 
then might act as sovereign, and govern others, in- 
stead of being himself governed. ‘The new friends 
enforced these rellections, and refined on the argu- 
ments of Apelles. ‘This idea of despotic power plea- 
sed the young king; and indeed it is the strongest 
temptation that can he laid in the way of princes. 
Accordingly he we t for that purpose to Agium, 
where the assembly of the states was held for the 
election of a new general; and prevailed so far by 
his promises and menaces, that he got Philoxenus, 
whose clection Aratus had supported and gained, 
excluded; and obliged them to make cheice of Epe- 
ratus, who was his direct enemy. Implicitly devoted 
to the will of his prime minister, he did not perceive 


’ Polyb. 1, iv. p. 339—343, 8 Ibid. p. 343, 344, 
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that he degraded himself in the most ignominious 
manner; nothing being more disgusting to free as- 
semblies, such as those of Greece, than the least at- 
tempt to violate the freedom of elections. 

A person was thus chosen entirely unworthy of the 
post, as is commonly the case in all forced elections. 
£peratus, having neither merit nor experience, was 
universally despised. As Aratus intermeddled no 
longer in public affairs, nothing was well done, and 
all things were hastening to their ruin. Dhilip, on 
whom the blame fell, became sensible that very per- 
nicious counsels had been given him. Upon this, he 
again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated him en- 
tirely in his friendship and confidence: and perceiv- 
ing that after this step his affairs tlourished visibly, 
and that his reputation and power increased daily, 
he would not make use of any counsel but that of 
Aratus, as of the only man to whom he owed all his 
grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine, after 
such evident and repeated proofs on one side of Ara- 
tus’s innocence, meee the other of Apelles’s black 
malice, that Philip would have been undeceived for 
ever; and have heen fully sensible which of the two 
had the most sincere zeal for his service! The se- 
quel, however, will show, that jealousy never dies 
but with the object that excited 1t: and that princes 
seldom orerconie prejudices that are grateful to their 
authority. : 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inha- 
bitants of Elis refused the advantageous conditions 
which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, Apel- 
les hinted to him, that so unreasonable a refnsal was 
owing to the ill services which Aratus did him clan- 
destinely, though outwardly he pretended to have 
his interest very much at heart: that he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing, as he ought to 
have done, and as he had engaged to do, to the in- 
habitants of Elis, the offers which the king made 
them: and on this foundation he invented a long 
story, and named several witnesses of itstruth. The 
king, however, was so just as to insist upon his prime 
minister’s repeating these accusations in presence 
of the man whom he charged with them: and this 
Apelles did not scruple to do, and that with such an 
air of assurance, or rather impudence, as might have 
disconcerted the most virtuous man. Ile even added, 
that the king would lay this aflair before the council 
ofthe Achawans, aod leave to them the decision of it. 
This was what he wanted; firmly persuaced, that by 
the influence be had there, he should not fail to get 
him condemned. Aratus,in making his defence, be- 
gan by beseeching the king, net lightly to give credit 
to the several things laid to his charge; that it was a 
justice which a king, more than any other man, 
owed to 2 person accused, to command a strict in- 
quiry to be made into the several articles of the ac- 
cusation, and til] then to suspend his judgment. In 
consequence of this, he required, that Apelles should 
be obliged to produce his witnesses; hin, especially, 
from whont he pretended to have heard the several 
particulars laid to his charge; and that they should 
ont none of the methods used and prescribed in 
establishing a fact before it was laid before the public 
council, ‘Ihe king thought Aratus’s demand very 
just and reasonable, and promised it should be com- 
ie with. However, the time passed on, and Apel- 

es did not prepare to give in his proofs; how, indeed, 

would it have been possible for him to dothat? An 
unforeseen accident brought Amphidamus, by a kind 
of chance, to the city of Dye, whither Philip was 
come to settle some afiairs. Aratussnatched the op- 
portunity; and begged the king himself to take cog- 
nizance of this matter. He complied with Aratus's 
request, and found that there was not the least ground 
forthe charge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced 
innocent, but no punishment was inflicted on the ca- 
lumniator. 

This impunity imboldened hiv the more; so that 
he continued his secret intrigues, in order to remove 
those who gave him the least umbrage. Besides 
Apelles, there were four other persons who divided 
the ehief offices of the crown among them, and at the 
same time enjoyed the king’s coulidence. Antigonus 
had appointed them by bis will, and assigned cach 
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of them his employment. His principal view in this 
choice was, to prevent those cabals and intrigues 
which are almost unavoidable during the minority 
of an infant prince. Two of these noblemen, Leon- 
ting and Megaleas, were entirely devoted to Apelles, 
but as to the other two, Taurion and Alexander, he 
had not the same ascendant over them. Taurion 
presided over the affairs of Peloponnesus, and Alex- 
ander bad the command of the guards. Now the 
prime minister wanted to give their employments to 
noblemen on whom he could entirely rely, and who 
would be as much devoted to his views as he could 
wish them. However, he endeavoured to under- 
mine their credit by other methods than those he 
had employed against Aratus; for, says Polybius, 
courtiers have the art of moulding themselves into all 
shapes, and employ sometimes praise and sometimes 
slander to gain their ends, Whenever Taurion was 
mentioned, Apelles would applaud his merit, his cou- 
rage, his experience; and speak of him asa man worthy 
ot the king’s more intimate confidence: he did this 
in the view of detaining him at court, and procuring 
the government of Peloponnesus (a place of great 
importance, and which required the presence of the 

erson invested with it) for one of his creatures. 

Vhenever Alexander was the subject of the dis- 
course, he lost no opportunity of representing him 
in the most odious colours to the king, and even en- 
deavoured to render his fidelity suspected, in order 
to remove him from court, that his post might be 
given to some person who would be dependent en- 
tirely on him. Polybius will show hereafter, what 
was the result of all these secret machinations. He 
only hintsin this place, that Apelles wasat last taken 
in his own snare, and met with the treatment he was 
preparing for others. But we shall first see him com- 
init the blackest and niost abominable injustice to- 
wards Aratus, and even direct his criminal designs 
against the king himself. 

I before observed,! that Philip having discovered 
that he had been more than once imposed upon, had 
restored Aratus to his favour and confidence. Sup- 
ported by his credit and counsels, he went to the 
assenibly of the Achwans, which had been appointed 
on his account to meet at Sicyon. On the report he 
made of the state of his exchequer, and of the urgent 
need in which he stood of money to maintain his 
forces, a resolution was pas.ed to furnish him with 
fifty talent:,2 the instant his troops should set out 
upon their march; with three nionths’ pay for his 
soldiers, and 10,000 measures of wheat: and that 
afterwards, as long as he should carry on the war in 
person in Peloponnesus, they should urnish him with 
seventeen talents3 a month. 

When the troops returned from 
their winter-quarters, and were as- 
sembled, the Lis debated in coun- 
cil on the operations of the ensuing 
campaign. It was resolved to act by sea, because 
they thereby should infallibly divide the enemy’s 
forces, from the uncertainty they must be under, 
with regard to the side on which they should be at- 
tacked. Philip was to make war on the inhabitants 
of #tolia, Lacedeemonia, and Elis. 

Whilst the king, who was now returned to Corinth, 
was training his Macedonians in the several exercises 
of the sea-service, Apelles, who found his influence 
lessened, and was exasperated to see the counsels of 
Aratus followed, and not his own, took secret mea- 
sures to defeat all the king’s designs. His view was 
to make himself necessary to his sovereign; and to 
force him, by the ill posture of his affairs, to throw 
himself into the arms of a minister, who was best ac- 
guainted with, and then actually in the administra- 
tion of them. How villanous was this! Apelles pre- 
vailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his two confi- 
dants, to behave with negligence in the employments 
with which they should be intrusted, As for him- 
self, he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having 
sone affairs to transact; and there, as his orders were 
punctually obeyed by every one, he stopped the con- 
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voys of money which were sent to the king; and 
thereby reduced him to such necessity, that he was 
forced to pawn his plate to subsist himself and his 
household. 

Philip having put to sea, arrived the second day at 
Patre; and from thence having landed at Cephale- 
nia,! he laid siege to Paleis, a city which, from its 
situation, would be of great advantage to him, asa 
place of arms; and as enabling him to infest the ter- 
ritorics of his enemies. Ife cansed hjs military en- 
gines to be advanced, and mines to be run. One of 
the ways of making breaches was, to dig out the 
earth under the very foundation of the walls. When 
they were got to it, they propped and supported the 
walls with great wooden beams, ta which the miners 
afterwards set fire, and then retired; when presenily 
great part of the wall would fall down. As the Ma- 
cedonians had worked with incredible ardour, they 
very soon made a breach more than thirty fathons 
wide. Leontius was commanded to mount this breach 
with his troops. HElad he exerted himself ever so 
little, the city would certainly have been taken; but 
he attacked the enemy very faiutly, so that he was 
repulsed, lost a great number of his men, and Philip 
was obliged to raise the siege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had sent Ly- 
curgus with some troops into Messenia, and Dorima- 
chus with half of the army into Thessaly, to oblige 
Philip, by this double diversion, to lay aside his en- 
terprise. Deputies had arrived soon after from the 
Acarnanians and Messenians. Philip, having raised 
the sieze, assembled his council, to debate on which 
side he should turn his arms. Vhe Messenians re- 
presented, that in one day the forces might march 
trom Cephalenia into their country, and at once over- 
power Lycurgus, who did not expect to be so sud- 
denly attacked. Leontius enforced this advice very 
strongly. His secret reason was, that as it would be 
impossible for Philip to return, as the winds would 
be directly contrary at that time, he therefore would 
be forced to stay there, by which means the cam- 
paign would be spent and nothing done. The Acar- 
namans on the contrary, urged him to march directly 
into Atolia, which was then unprovided with troops: 
declaring that the whole country might be laid waste 
without the least resistance; and that Dorimachus 
would be prevented from making an irrupticn into 
Macedonia. Aratus did not fail to declare in favour 
of the latter opinion; and the king, who from the 
time of the cowardly attack at Paleis, had begun to 
suspect Leontius, acquiesced in the advice of Aratus. 

Having provided for the urgent necessities of the 
Messenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the 
second day at Leucadia, from thence entered the 
gulf of Ambracia, and came a litile before day-break 
to Limneza. Immediately he commanded the sol- 
diers to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of 
the greatest part of their baggage, and be ready for 
marching. In the afternoon, Philip, haying left the 
baggage under a strong guard, set out from Limnzea; 
and after a march of about sixty furlongs, he halted, 
to give his army some time for refreshment and rest. 
He then marched aj] night, and arrived at day-break 
at the river Achelous, intending to fall suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon Thermz. T eonis advised the 
king to halt for some time, giving for his reason, that 
as the soldiers had been fatigued with the length of 
their march, it would be proper for thein to take 
breath; but, in reality, to give the Atolians time to 
plea for their Beichce: Aratus, on the contrary, 

nowing that opportunity is swift-winged, and that 
Leontius’s advice waz manifestly traitorous, conjured 
Philip to seize the favourable moment, and set out on 
his march that instant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, 
and began to suspect him, sets out immediately, cros- 
scs the Achelous, and marches directly to Therme, 
through a yery rugged and almost impervious road 
cut between very steep rocks. This was the capital 
city of the country, in which the Atolians every year 
held their fairs and solemn assemblies, as well for 
the worship of the gods, as for the election of magis- 
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trates. As this cily was thought impregnable, be- 
cause of the advantage of its situation, and that no 
enemy had ever dared to approach it; the /Mtolians 
used to leave their richest eflects and all their wealth 
there, imagining they were very safe. But how 
great was their surprise, when, at the close of the 
day, they saw Philip enter it with his amy! 

After having taken immense spoils in the night, the 
Macedonians pitched their cap. + The next morn- 
ing it was resolved that the most valuable effects 
should be carried away; and having piled up the rest 
of the booty at the head of the camp, they set fire to 
it. They did the same with regard to the arms which 
hung on ithe galleries of the temple; the best were 
laid by for service, and the remainder, amounting to 
upwards of 15,000, were burned to ashes. Hitherto 
every thing which had been transacted was just, and 
agreeable to the laws of war, 

But the Macedonians did not stop here. Trans- 
ee with fury at the remembrance of the wild 

avoe which the A%tolians had made in Dium and 
Dodona, they set fire to the galleries of the temple, 
tore down all the offerings which hung on them, 
among which were spe of exceeding beauty and 
prodigious value. Not satisfied with burning the 
raofs, they razed the temple. The statues, of which 
there were at least 2000, were thrown down. A great 
number of them were broken to pieces; and those 
only spared which were known, by their form or in- 
scriptions, to represent gods. They wrote the follow- 


ing verse on the walls: 
Remember Dium: Dium sends you this, 


The horror with which the sacrileges committed 
by the A®tolians at Dium had inspired Philip and his 
allies, without doubt convinced hein that they night 
revenge it by the commission of the like crimes; and 
that they were then making just reprisals. However, 
says Polybius, the reader will allow me to think 
otherwise. Jo support his opinion, he eites three 
great examples, taken from te very family of the 
prince whose eonduct he here censures. Antigonus, 
after having defeated Cleomenes, king of the Lace- 
deemonians, and possessed himself of Sparta, so far 
from extending his rage to the temples and sacred 
things, did not even make those he had conquered 
fee} the effects of it; on the contrary, he restored to 
them the form of government which they had recei- 
ved from their ancestors, and treated them with the 
highest testimonies of kindness and friendship. Phi- 
lip, to whom ihe royal family owed all iis splendour, 
and who defeated the Athenians at Cheronea, made 
them sensible of his power and victory by no other 
marks than his beneficence; restoring their prisoners 
without ransom; himself taking care of the dead, 
ordering Antipater to convey their bodies to Athens, 
and giving clothes to such of the prisoners as were 
nost in want of them. And lastly, Alexander the 
Great, in the height of his fury against Thebes, 
which he razed to the graund, so far from being for- 
getful of the veneration due to the Reds tuok care 
not to suffer his soldiers (even through imprudence) 
to do the least injury to the temples and Bee sacred 
places: and, what is still more worthy our admira- 
tion, in his war with the Persians, who had plunder- 
ed and burned most of the temples in Greece, Alex- 
ander spared and reverenced all places dedicated to 
the worship of the gods. 

It were to be erisnedy continues Polybius, that Phi- 
lip, mindful of the examples his ancestors set him, 
had strove to show that he had succeeded rather to 
their moderation and magnanimity, than to their 
empire and power. The Taws of war, indeed, fre- 
quently oblige a conqueror to demolish towns and 
citadels; to fill up harbours, to capture men and 
ships, to carry off the fruits of the earth, and things 
of alike nature, in order to lessen the strength of 
the enemy and increase his own: but to destroy what 
neither can do him any prejudice, nor will contri- 
bute to the defeat of the enemy; to burn temples, to 
break statues, and similar ornaments of a city, in 
pieees; certainly nothing but the wildest and most 
extravagant fury can be capable of such violence. 
It is not merely to ruin and destroy those who have 
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done us injury, that we ought to declare war, in case 
we desire to be thought just and equitable; but only 
to oblige such people to acknowledge and make 
amends for their faults. The true end of war is not 
to involve in the same ruin the innocent and the 
guilty, but rather to save both. These are the sen- 
timents of a soldier and a heathen. 

Though Pnilip, on this occasion, showed no great 
rerard for religicn, he acted like an excellent cap- 
tain. His view in putting to sea, was to go and sur- 
prise the city of Therma, taking advantage of the 
absence of part of the Ztolian forces. To conceal 
his design, he took so large a comipass, as. left the 
enemy in doubt with regard to the place he intended 
to attack; and prevented their seizing some passes 
of the mountains and defiles in which he might have 
been stopped short. Some rivers were to be passed: 
jit was necessary for him to make the utmost haste, 
and turn short upon Atolia by a swift countermarch. 
This Philip does without listening to the advice of 
traitors. ‘To lighten hisarmy,he leaves his baggage. 
He goes through the defiles without meeting the 
least obstacle, and enters Therm, as if he had drop- 

ed from the skies; so well had he concealed and 
Patened his march, of which the enemy do not seem 
to have had the least suspicion. 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To secure 
it he had seized upon several important posts; expect- 
ing that at his coming down, his rear guard particu- 
larly would be attacked. It was accordingly charged 
at two different times; however, the prudent precau- 
tions he had taken entirely bafiled all the efforts of 
the enemy. 

Ancnterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried 
on, and executed with so much wisdom and des- 

atch, surpasses the abilities of so young a prince as 
Palip; and seems to characterize a veteran warrior, 
Jong exercised in all the arts and stratagems of war. 
We can scarce doubt (and Polybius seems to insin- 
uate it evidently enough) that Aratus, as he had 
been the first contriver of so noble a project, was 
also the soul, as it were, anc chief agent in it after- 
wards. I have already observed, that his talents lay 
more in conducting a warlike stratagem, in forming 
extraordinary enterprises, and giving success to them 
by his bold counsels, than in executing them himself. 
How happy is it fora young prince to possess a gene- 
ral of this character; prudent, able, versed by long 
experience, and habituated to all the parts of the art 
of war; to be able to appreciate the worth of these 
qualities; to be perfectly sensible of their high value; 
to be docile to his advice, though frequently contrary 
to his own taste and opinion; and to let himself be 
guided by such wise counsels! After the happy suc- 
cess of an action, the person whose advice directed it 
vanishes, and all the glory of it reflected upon the 
monarch. Plutarch,! who enforces what I have now 
said, thinks it equally glorious to Philip for suffering 
himself to be guided by such good counsels, and to 
Aratus for having ability to suggest them. 

When Philip, who had marched back the same 
way he came, was arrived at Limnza, finding him- 
self in repose and security, he offered sacrifices to 
the gods, by way of thanksgiving for the success they 
had given to his arms; and made a splendid banquet 
for his officers, who were as strongly affected as him- 
self with the glory he had acquired. Leontius and 
Megaleas were the only persons who heartily repined 
at the good fortune of their sovereign. very one 
soon perceived that they did not share with the rest 
of the company in the joy which so successful an ex- 
pedition must naturally create. During the whole 
entertainment, they vented their animosity against 
Aratus in the most insulting and most shocking rail- 
leries. But words were not all; for at their rising 
from the banquet, heated with the fumes of wine and 
fired with anger, they threw stones at him all the 
way, till he was got into his tent. The whole army 
was in an uproar; and the noise reaching the king, 
he caused an exact inquiry to be made into the affair; 
laid a fine of twenty talents 2 on Megaleas,and threw 
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him into prison. Leontius, hearing of what had hap-. 
pened, ran with a crowd of soldiers to the king’s tent; 
persuaded that the young prince would be frighten- 
ed at seeing so great a body of men, and for that 
reason be prompted to change his resolution. Being 
come into the king’s presence, ‘Who has been so 
bold,” says he, “as to lay hands on Megaleas and 
throw him into prison?” “1” answered the king, 
in a lofty tone. This terrified Leontius; so that, 
after venting a deep sigh, he left the king’s tent in a 
rage. Some days after he gave security for the fine 
laid on Megaleas, who was then set at liberty. 

During Philip’s expedition against /tolia,3 Lycur- 
gus, the Spartan king, had engaged in an enterprise 
against the Messenians, but it proved abortive. Do- 
rimachus, who had led a considerable body of /Eto- 
lians into Thessaly, with an intention to lay waste 
the country, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege 
of Paleis,in order to go and succour his allies, found 
troops there ready prepared to give him a warm re- 
ception. He did not venture to attack them. The 
news of Philip's inroad into /Etolia, forced him to 
hasten thither to defend his own country. But though 
he made the utmost expedition, he arrived too late; 
the Macedonians having already quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almost incredible 
diligence. Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and 
being arrived at Corinth, he laid up bis ships in the 
harbour of Lechveum, landed his troops, began his 
march, and, passing through Argos, arrived on the 
twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the 
rendczvous of his allies. The Spartans having heard 
from public report what had passed at Therm, were 
truly alarmed when they saw that young victor in 
their territories, where he was not expected so sud- 
denly. Some actions took place between the two 
armies, in which Philip had always the advantage; 
but I shall omit the particulars, to avoid prolixity. 
Philip displayed, on all occasions, a bravery and 
prudence far above his years; and this expedition 
did him no less honour than that of Atolia. After 
laying waste the whole country, and taking abun- 
dance of spoils, he returned by the way of Argos to 
Corinth. 

Here he found ambassadors from Rhodes and Chios, 
who came to offer him their mediation, and to incline 
both parties to peace. The king dissembling lis real 
intentions, told them that he had always wished, and 
did still wish, to be at peace with the Atolians; and 
therefore charged them, at their going away, to dis- 
pose them toit. Heafterwards landed at Lechzeum, 
in order to go from thence to Phocis, where he in- 
tended to engage insome more important enterprise, 

The factions formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and 
Ptolemy, who also was one of Philip’s principal offi- 
cers, having employed all the clandestine methods 
possible to remove and destroy all those who either 
opposed or were suspected by them; and seeing with 
grief, that those secret practices had not been as suc- 
cessful ag they had flattered themselves, resolved to 
make themselves formidable even to their sovereign, 
by en:ploying the authority they had over their forces, 
to draw off their affections from him, and to attach 
them to their own interest. The ea part of the 
army had staid in Corinth; and they imagined, that 
the absence of the king gave them a favourable op- 
portunity for executing their designs. They repre- 
sented to the light-armed troops, and to the guards, 
that for the sake of the public welfare they exposed 
theinselves to the greatest trials and dangers of war; 
that nevertheless justice had not been done them, 
nor the ancient law relating to the distribution of 
plunder been observed with regard to them. The 
young men fired by these seditious discourses, divide 
themselves into bands, plunder the houses of the 
principal courtiers, and carry their fury to that ex- 
cess, as to force the gates of the king’s palace, and 
break to pieces the tiles which covered it. Immie- 
diately a great tumult broke out in the city, of which 
Philip having notice, he left Lechaum in great haste. 
He hen assembles the Macedonians in the theatre, 
where, in a speech intermixed with gentleness and 
Seen I ann Essen iatn insane emetehemienOaieiaemnad. tea) 
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severity, he makes them sensible of their fault. In 
the trouble and confusion which reigned at that time, 
some dcclared that it would be necessary to seize 
and punish the promoters of this insurrection; and 
others, that it would be more prndent to appease 
them by genfle methods, and forget all that was past. 

The king was still young; so that his authority was 
not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 
soldiery, “Those who were against him enjoyed the 
highest posts in the kingdom; had Pe eiett it during 
his minority; had filled all employments with their 
creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited power 
over all orders of the state; had the conimand of the 
forces, and during a long time had employed the 
most insinuating arts to gain their affection, and had 
divided the whole administration among themselves. 
In so delicate a conjuncture, he did not think jt ad- 
visable to come to an open rupture, lest he should 
inflame the minds of the people, by employing chas- 
tisements at an unseasonable time. Kor this reason 
he stifled his resentment, pretending to be very well 
satisfied; and having exhorted his forces ta union 
and peace, he went back to Lecheum. [ut after 
this insurrection, it was not easy for him to execute 
in Phocis the schemes he had projected. 

Leontius having now lost al hopes, after so many 
fruitless attempts, had recourse to Apelles. He sent 
courier upon courier to give hini notice of the dan- 
ger he was in, and to urge his presence immediately. 
That minister, during his stay in Chalcis, had dis- 
posed of all things in the most despotic manner, and 
by that means was universally odious. According 
to him, the king, being still young, had no manner 
of power, but obeyed implicitly the dictates of his 
(Apelles’s) will, He arrogated to himself the man- 
agement of all aflairs, as having full power to act in 
every thing as he should think fit, The magistrates 
of Macedonia and Thessaly, and the officers who en- 
joyed any employment, made their reports to him 
alone. In all the cities of Greece, scarce the least 
mention was inade of the king: for whether any re- 
solutions were to be taken, aflairs to be regulated, 
judgments passed, honours to be bestowed, or fa- 
vours to be granted, Apelles engrossed and transact- 
ed all things. 

Philip had long before been apprized of this con- 
duct of Apelles, which gave him very great uneasi- 
ness. Aratus was frequently urgent with him to 
exert himself on this occasion, and endeavoured to 
make him throw off his irresolution and servitude: 
but the king concealed his thoughts, and did not 
discover his resolutions to any body. Apelles, not 
knowing how the king was disposed towards him, 
but persuaded, on the contrary, that the instant be 
appeared hefore his sovereign le would not fail of 
taking his opinion in all things, hastened from Chal- 
cis to the support of Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, 
and Megaleas, who commanded the tlowcr of the 
troops, engaged all the young men to go and meet 
him. Apelles, thus received with pomp and splen- 
dour, and attended by a large body of officers and 
soldiers, advances directly to the king's palace, which 
he was going to enter as usual, However, the oili- 
cer who attended at the gate (having been instructed 
before) stopped him short, and told him that his ma- 
Jjesty was busy. Astonished at so uncommon a re- 
ception, which he nowise expected, he deliberated for 
some tine how he ought to behave, and ai last with- 
drew in the utmost confusion. Nothing is so tran- 
sient and frail as a borrowed power,! not supported 
by foundations or strength of its own, The bile 
train he had caused to follow him vanished in an 
instant; and he arrived at his own house followed 
only by his domestics: a lively image, says Polybius, 
of what happens in the courts of Kings; and of the 
fate which the most powerful courtiers ought to 
dread. A few days outliee to show their most exalt- 
ed state and fall. Like counters, which one moment 
are of the highest, and the next of the most incon- 
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siderable value, at the will of him who reckons with 
then: as princes please to extend or withdraw their 
favours, to-day they enjoy the greatest credit, and 
the next are reduced to the extreinities of misery 


and universal disgrace. Meguleas, sensible of the 
storm he himself might expect, now the prime mi- 


nister was disgraced, thouglit of nothing but how he 
might best secure himself by (light, and accordingly 
withdrew to Thebes, leaving ‘Leontius bound for 


twenty talents, which he had engaged to see his ac- 
Gaiplice pay. 


The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apel- 
les to despair; or whether he did not think his power 


sufficienily established to exert it in an extraordinary 


manner; or from some remains of esteem and grati- 
tude for his guardian and governor; still continued 
occasionally to converse with him, and left him some 
other honours of that kind; but he excluded him fram 
the council, and fram the numberof those he used to 


invite to supper with him. On his arrival at Sicyon, 


the magistrates offered him a house; but he prefer- 
red that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, aud spent 
whole days in hiscompany. As for Apelles, he or- 
dered him to retire to Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his command of 
the guards, which were ordered to march elsewhere, 
upon pretence of their pelne employed upon some 
urgent occasion, he cansed him to be thrown into 
prison; the pretended reason of which was, to oblige 
him to pay the twenty talents for which he had en- 


gaged for Megaleas; but in reality to secure his per- 


son and to sound the disposition of the troops. Leon- 
tius sent word of this to the infantry over which he 
had commanded, who that moment sent a petition to 
the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged 
with some new crine for which he deserved to be 
iinprisoned, they insisted that nothing wight be de- 
creed against him but in their presence; that if he 
refused them that favour, they should look upon 
this refusal ag a contempt, and a signal insult, (such 
was the liberty the Macedonians had the privilege 
of using with their king;) but that in case Leontius 
was imprisoned only ior the twenty talents, they 
offered to pay that sum among them, his testi- 
mony of their affection did but inflame the king’s 
anger, and hasten the death of Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from tolia, 
ambassadors from Rhodes and Chios, after having 
prevailed with the Avtolians to consent to a thirty 
days’ truce. They assured the king, that the Aitoli- 
ans were inclined toa peace. Philip accepted of the 
truce, and wrote to the allies, desiring them to send 
their plenipotentiarics to Pairm, to negotiate a peace 
with the dA‘tolians. He himself set out immediately 
for that place from Lechwum, and arrived after two 
days’ sail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas 
from Phocis to the A®tolians, in which that traitor 
exhorted the /2tolians not to entertain the least fear, 
but to continve the war; that Philip was in the 
utmost distress for want of ammunition and pro- 
visions; to which he added expressions highly in- 
jurious to the king. Philip, upon reading these let- 
ters, judging Apelles the chief author of them, seized 
both him and his son; at the same time he scnt to 
Thebes, with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded 
against there; however, he dic not stay for his trial, 
but laid violent hands cn hiniself. A hittle after 
Apelies and his son were also put to death. 

I do not know whether history can furnish us with 
amore remarkable example of the ascendant which 
a favourite may gain over the mind of a young sove- 
reign, in order to satiate with impunity his avarice 
and ambition. Apelles had been Philip’s guardian, 
and as such intrnsted with the care of his education. 
Ile had been at the head of the council of peaency 
established by the late king. This double title of 
guardian and governor had, on one side, inspired 
the young prince (as might naturally be expected) 
with sentiments of regard, esteem, respect, and con- 
fidence for Apelles; and, on the other, had made 
Apelles assume an air of authority and command 
oyer his pupil, which he never laid aside. Philip 
did not want genius, judgment, or penctration. When 
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he was arrived to more mature years, he preceived 
into what hands he had fallen, but at the same time 
ehnt his eyes to all his master’s faults. He had dis- 
covered, more than once, the mean jealousy which 
Apelles entertained of conspicuons merit of every 
kind; and his declared hatred of all such of the king's 
subjects as were most capable of serving him. Proofs 
of his extortion and oppression were daily renewed, 
and the repeated complaints against them rendered 
the government odious and insupportable. However, 
all this made no impression, or but a very slight one, 
on the mind of the young king, over which the prime 
ininister had gained such an influence, that he even 
stood in fear of him. The reader has seen bow ex- 
tremely difficult it was for the king to break this 
charm. 

In the mean time,! the Atolians wished earnestly 
that the peace might be concluded; and were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been frustrated. hey had flatrered themselves, that 
they had to do with a young unexperienced king, 
and accordingly believed that they might amuse him 
as a child; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved 
to thein, that in wisdom and resolution he was a man, 
and that they had behaved like children in all their 
enterprises. But having heard of the insurrection 
of the troops, and the conspiracy of Apelles and Le- 
ontius, they postponed the day on which they were 
to meet at Patre, in hopes that some sedition would 
break out at court, to perplex and embroil the king’s 
affairs. Philip, who wished for nothing more ar- 
denily than to break off the conferences upon the 
peace, joyfully seized the opportunity with which 
the enemies themselves firnithied him; and engaged 
the allies, who were come to the rendezvous, to con- 
tinue the war. He then set sail on his return to 
Corinth. He gave the Macedonians leave to go hy 
the way of Thessaly, to take up their winter quarters 
in their own country; then coasting Attica along the 
Euripus, he went from Cenchrwa to Demetrias, 
where he found Ptolemy, the only conspirator that 
survived; and caused sentence of seat to be passed 
upon him in an assembly of Macedonians. 

All these incidents happened at the time that Han- 
nibal was encamped on the benks of the river Po 
in Italy; and Antiochus, after having subdued the 
greatest part of Cele-syria, had sent his troops into 
winter quarters, It was then also that Lycurgus, 
king of Lacedemonia, fled to tolia, in order to se- 
cure himself from the anger of the Ephori, who, on 
a false report that this king designed to embroil the 
state, had assembled in the night, and invested his 
house, in order to seize his person. But Lycurgus, 
haying some notion of this, led with his whole family. 
However, he was recalled a little after, as soon as it 
was known that the suspicions raised against him 
were all groundless. It being now winter, Philip 
returned to Macedonia. 

Eperatus was by this time universally despised by 
the Acuwans; nobody obeyed his orders; and the 
country being open and defenceless, dreadful havoe 
was nade in it. The cities being abandoned, and 
receiving no succours, were reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, and consequently could scarce furnish their 
quota, The auxiliary troops, the payment of whose 
arrears was put off ae day to day, served as they 
were paid, and great numbers of them deserted. 
All this was owing to the incapacity of the general; 
and the reader hasseen in what manner he was elect- 
ed. Happily for the Achzeans, the time of his com- 
mand was almost expired. He quitted it in the be- 
ginning of the spring; and the elder Aratus was 
appointed to succeed him. 

Philip,3 in his journcy to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greatest city in Peonta, and the most 
advantageously situated for making incurstons from 
Dardania into Macedonia; so that having possessed 
himself of it, he had very litile to fear from the Dar- 
danians. 

After taking that city, he marched again towards 
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Greece. He judged it would be 
proper to lay are to Thebes of 
Phthiotis, from whence the Ato- 
lians used to make continual in- 
roads, and at the same time commit great waste in 
the territories of Demetrias, Pharsalus, and even 
Larissa. The attack was carried on with great bra- 
very, and the defence was equally vigorous; but at 
last, the besieged, fearing they should be taken by 
storm, surrendered the city. By this conquest Phi- 
lip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and carried off 
a great booty from the A‘tolians. 

lere ambassadors came again to him from Chios, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and also from Ptolemy, to 
propose the concluding of a peace. Philip made the 
same answer as before, that it was what he very 
niuch desired; and that they had only to inquire of 
the Htolians, whether they also were inclined to it. 
Philip, in reality, was not very desirous of peace, but 
he did not care to declare himself. 

He afterwards set out with his favourites, for the 
Nemean games at Argos. Whilst he was viewing 
one of the conibats, a courier arrived from Mace- 
donia, with advice that the Romans had lost a great 
battle in Tuscany, near the Jake Thrasymenus, and 
that Hannibal was master of the opencouniry. The 
king showed this letter to none but Demetrias of 
Pharos, giving him strict charge not to speak of it. 
The Jatter took this opportunity to represent to him, 
that he ought to disengage himself as soon as pos- 
sible from the Atolian war, in order to invade Illyria, 
and afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that 
Greece, already subjected in all respects, would obey 
him no less afterwards; that the Achewans had joined 
voluntarily, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his 
cause; that the tolians, quite depressed and dlis- 
couraged by their ill success in the present war, 
would not fail to follow their example; that if he 
was desirous of making himself master of the world, 
a noble ambition, which suited no prince better than 
limself, be must begin by conquering Haly; that 
after the defeat of the Romans, the news of which he 
had theu received, the time was come for executing 
so noble a project, and that he ought not to delay a 
moment. Such counsel could not but charm a king 
in the flower of his youth, successful in his exploits, 
bold, enterprising, and who besides was sprung from 
a family which had always flattered itself with the 
hopes of universal empire. 

Vevertheless, as he was master of his temper, and 
governed his thoughts in such a manner as to dis- 
cover only such of them as suited his interest, (a very 
rare and valuable quality in so young a prince,) he 
did not express too great an inclination for peace, 
though he now earnestly desired it. He therefore 
ouly caused the allied states to be told to send their 
plenipotentiaries to Naupactun, in order to nego- 
tiate a peace: and at the earnest desire of the Ato- 
lians, he soon arrived in the neighbourhood of that 
city, at the head of his troops. All parties were so 
weary of the war, that there was no occasion for long 
conferences. ‘The first article which the king caused 
to be proposed to the tolians, by the ambassadors 
of the confederate powers, was, that every onc should 
continue in possession of his conquests: and to this 
they assented. The rest of the articles were soon 
agreed upon; so that the treaty was ratified, and all 
retired to their respective countries. This peace 
concluded by Philip and the Achwans with the Ato- 
lians; the battle lost by the Romans near the lake 
Thrasymenus; and the defeat of Antiochus near Ra- 
phia; all these events happened in the third year of 
the 140th Olympiad. 

In the first separate conference 
held in the presence of the king 
and the ainbassadors of the confe- 
derate powers, Agelas of Naupac- 
tum, who was one of them, enforced his opinion by 
arguments that deserve a place here, and which Poly- 
bius has thought worthy of being related at length 
in his history. He said that it were to be wished, 
that the Greeks would never make war upon one an- 
other; that it would be a great blessing from the 
gods, if, breathing only the same sentiments, they 
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should all in a manner join hand in hand, and unite 
their whole force, to secure them from the insults 
of the Barbarians. But if this was not possible, that 
at least, in the present juncture, they ought to unite 
together, and watch aver the preservation of all 
Greece: that, to be sensible of the necessity of such 
a union, they need but turn their eyes to the formi- 
dable armies of the two powerful states actually en- 
gaged in war: that it was evident to every one, who 
was ever so little versed in the maxims of policy, 
that the conquerors, whether Carthaginians or Ro- 
mans, would not confine themselves to the cmpire of 
Tialy and Sicily; but would doubtless extend their 
pos much farther: that all the Grecks in general, 
and especially Philip, ought to keep a strict eye on 
the dangers with which they were threatened: that 
this prince would have nothing to fear, if, instead of 
attempting to ruin the Greeks, and to give the enemy 
an easier opportunity of defeating them, as he had 
hitherto done, he would labour as much for their 
welfare as his own, and exert himself as vigorously 
in the defence of all Greece, as if it was his own king- 
dom: that by this means he would acquire the love 
and affection of the Greeks, who on their part would 
be inviolably attached to him in all his enterprises; 
and, hy their fidelity to him, disconcert all the pro- 
jects which foreigners might form against his king- 

om: that if, instead of barely acting upon the de- 
feasive, he were desirous of taking the field, and ex- 
ecuting some great enterprise; he need but turn his 
arms towards the west, and keep an eye on the 
events of the war in Italy: that, provided he would 
only put himself into a condition for seizing success- 
fully the first opportunity that should present itself, 
every thing seemed to smooth the way for universal 
empire: that, in case he had any difference with the 
Greeks, he should leave the decision of it to an- 
other season: that he ought especially to be careful to 
preserve to himself the liberty of making war or 
peace with them, whenever he might think proper: 
that in case he should suffer the storm which was 
gathering in the west to burst upon Greece, it was 
very much to be feared, that it would then be no 
longer in thcir power to take up arms, to treat of 
peace, nor to determine their affairs in a manner 
agreeable to themselves, or as they might judge most 
expedient. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to happen 
afterwards to Greece, of which the Romans will soon 
render themselves absolute masters. ‘This is the first 
time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence 
those of Greece, and direct their motions. After 
this, neither Philip nor the other powers of Greece 
regulated their conduct, when they were to make 
peace or war, by the state of their respective coun- 
tries, but directed all their views and attention io- 
wards Italy. The Asiatics, and the inhabitants of 
the islands, did the same soonafier. All those who, 
from that time, had reasons to be dissatisficd with 
the conduct of Philip or Attalus, no longer addrcss- 
ed Antiochus or Ptolemy for protection: they no 
longer turned their eyes to the south or east, but 
fixed them upon the west. Sometimes ambassadors 
were sent to the Carthaginians, and other times to 
the Romans. Some also came to Philip, at different 
intervals, from the Ronians, who, knowing the enter- 
prising genius of that prince, were afraid he should 
come and add to the confusion and perplexity of 
their affairs: which is what the sequel of this history 
will now show us. 


SECTION IV.—pninip coNLUDES A TREATY WITH 
HANNIBAL, THE ROMANS GAIN A CONSIDERABLE 
VICTORY OVER HIM AT APOLLONIA. HE CHANGES 
HIS CONDUCT. HIS BREACH OF FAITH AND IRRE- 
GULARITIES: HE CAUSES ARATUS TO BE POISON- 
ED. THE TOMANS CONCLUDE AN ALLIANCE 
WITH THE ROMANS. ATTALUS, KING OF PERGA- 
MUS, AND THE LACEDA:MONIANS, ACCEDE To IT. 
MACHANIDAS USURPS A TYRANNICAL POWER AT 
SPARTA. VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PHILIP AND 
SULPITIUS THE ROMAN PR-ZTOR, IN ONE OF WHICH 
PHILOP@MEN SIGNALIZES HIMSELF. 
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THE war between the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
mans,! who were the two greatest powers at that 
time, drew the attention of all the kings and nations 
of the earth. Philip, king of Macedon. Imagined 
that he was particularly interested, as his dominions 
were separated from Italy only by the Adriatic sea, 
now called the Gulf of Venice. When he heard, 
by the rumours which were spread, that Hannibal 
had marched over the Alps, he was indeed very 
well pleased to see the Romans and Carthaginians at 
war; but, as the event was doubtful, he did not yet 
perceive clearly which of those powers it would be 
his interest tojoin. But after Han- 
nibal had gained three victories A. M. 3788. 
successively, all this doubis were Ant. J. C, 216 
removed, and he hesitated no long- 
er. He sent ambassadors to that general, but un: 
happily they fell into the hands ofthe Romans. They 
were carried to Valerius Levinus the pretor, who 
was then encamped near Luceria. The principal of 
the anibassadors, Xenophanes by name, without be- 
ing in the least discoucerted, answered with a reso- 
lute tone of voice, that he had been despatched by 
Philip to conclude an alliance and friendship with 
the Romans; and that he had orders to execute with 
the consuls, as well as with the senate and people of 
Rome. Levinus, overjoyed to find, at a time when 
the defection of their ancient allies had become so 
general, so powerful a monarcli desirous of making 
an alliance with the Romans, treated the ambassa- 
dors with all possible respect, and gave them an 
escort for their safety. Being arrived at Campania, 
they escaped, and fled to Hannibal’s camp, where 
they concluded a treaty, the purport of which was 
as follows: “ That king Philip should cross into Italy 
with a fleet of 200 sail, and lay waste the sea-coast; 
and should assist the Carthaginians with his forces 


both by sea and land: that the latter, at the conclu- 


sion of the war, should possess all Italy and Rome; 
and that Hannibal should have all the spoils: that 
after the conquest of ltaly, they should cross into 
Greece, and there make war against any power the 
king should nominate; and that both the cities of 
the continent, and the islands lying towards Mace- 
donia, should be enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to 
his dominions.” Hep nibale on the other side, sent 
ambassadors to Philip for his ratification of this treaty; 
and they sei out with those of Macedonia. I ob- 
served elsewhere, that in this treaty, ihe whole of 
which is preserved by Polybius,? express mention is 
made of a great number of deities of the two nations, 
as present at this treaty, and witnesses to the oaths 
with which the ceremony was attended. Polybius 
omits a great number of particulars, which, accord- 
ing to Livy, were stipulated by this treaty. 

The ambassadors, who set out together, were un- 
happily discovered and intercepted by the Romans. 
Xenophanes’s lie would not do ina the same service 
as before. The Carthaginians were known by their 
air, their dress, and still more by their language. 
Upon them were found Ictters from Hannibal to Phi- 
lip, and a copy of the treaty. The ambassadors 
were carried to Rome. In the the condition in 
which the aflairs of the Romans (attacked so vigor- 
ously by Hannibal) then were, the discovery of a 
new enemy, so powerful as Philip, nust necessarily 
alarm them prodigiously. But it is on such occa- 
sions that the Ronian grandeur was chiefly conspi- 
cuous. For, without expressing the least perplexity 
or discouragement, they took all the measures neces- 
sary for carrying on this new war. Philip, informed 
of what had befallen his ambassadors, sent a second 
embassy to Hannibal, which was more successful 
than the former, and brought back the treaty. But 
these disappointments prevented their forming any 
enterprise that year, and still kept matters in suspense. 

Philip was now wholly employed on his great de- 
sign of carrying the war into Italy.8 Demetrius of 
Pharos being with him, was continually urging him 
to that enterprise; not so much out of zeal for the 
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interest of that prince, as out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who had dispossessed him of his territories, 
which he thought it would be impossible for him to 
recover by any other means. Ii was by his counsel 
that he had concluded a peace with most of his ene- 
mies, in order that he might devote his whole care 
and attention to this war, the thoughts of which 
haunted him day and night; so that even in his 
dreams he spoke of nothing but of war and batiles 
with the Romans; and frequently would start from 
his sleep, in the highest agitation of mind, and cover- 
ed with sweat. This prince, who was still young, 
was naturally lively ane ardent in all his enterprises. 
The success of his arn:s, the hopes Demetrius gave 
him, and the remembrance of the great actions of his 
predecessors, kindled an ardour in him, which in- 
creased daily. 

During the winter season,) he thought of fitting 
outa fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle 
with the Roinans, for this he was not in a condition 
to do; but to transport his forces into Italy with the 
greater expedition, and by that means surprise the 
enemy when they should least expect it. Accord- 
ingly he made the Ilyrians build 100 or 120 vessels 
for him; and after having exercised his Macedonians 
for some tjme in naval discipline, he put to sea. He 
first scized upon the city of Oricum, situated on the 
western coast of Epirus. Valerius, commander of 
the lect that lay before Brundusinm, having advice 
of it, weighed anchor immiediately with all the ships 
in readiness for sailing; retook, the next day, Oricum, 
in which Philip had Jeft but a slender garrison, and 
sent a large reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, 
to which Philip had laid siege. Nevius, an able and 
experienced otticer, who commanded this reinforce- 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the 
river Aous, upon which Apollonia stands, marched 
through a by-way; and entered the city in the night, 
unperceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, im- 
agining they were very secure, because the sea Jay 
between them and the enemy, had negleeted all the 
preeautions which the rules of war prescribe, and 
the exactness of military discipline requires. Nevius, 
heing informed of this, marched silently out of the 
city in the night, and arrived in the camp, where he 
found all the soldiers asleep. And now the cries of 
those who were first attacked awakening the rest, 
they all endeavoured to save themselves by flight. 
The king himself, who was but half awake and al- 
most naked, found it very difficult for him to escape 
to his ships. ‘The soldiers crowded after him, and 
3000 of them were either killed or taken prisoners. 
Valerius, who stayed at Oricum, the instant he heard 
this news, had sent his fleet towards the mouth of the 
river, to shut up Philip. This prince finding it im- 
possible for him to advance forward, after setting 
fire to his ships, returned by land to Macedonia; 
carrying with him the sorrowful remains of his troops, 
who seemed more like prisoners disarmed and plun- 
dered, than the body Bhan army. 

For some time, Philip,? who tll then had been ad- 
mired for many of those qualities which formed the 
great prince, had begun to change his conduct and 
character; and this change was ascribed to the evil 
counsels of those about him, who, to please him, 
were perpetually lavishing their encomiums on him, 
fomenting all his passions, and suggesting to him, 
that the grandeur of a king consisted in reigning 
with unlimited power, and in making his subjects 
pay a blind implicit obedience to his will. Instead 
of the gentleness, moderation, and wisdom, be till 
then had displayed, he treated cities and states not 
only with pride and hanghtiness, but with cruelty 
and injustice; and having no longer,as formerly, his 
fanie in view, he abandoned himself entirely to riot 
and excesses of every kind; the too comnion efiects 
of flattery, whose subtle poison generally corrupts 
the best princes, and sooner or later destroys the 
great hopes which had been entertained of them. 

One would have imagined that the defeat before 
Apollonia, in covering bim with shame, would have 
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abated his pride, and softened his temper. But this 
only soured it; and one would have concluded, that 
this prince was resolved to revenge on his subjects 
and allies the affront he had received from his ene- 
mies. 

Being arrived in Peloponnesus, a little after his 
defeat, he used every eflort to overreach and surprise 
the Messenians. But his artifices being discovered, 
he pulled off the mask, and Jaid waste the whole 
country. Aratus, who was a man of the greatest 
honour and probity, was exceedingly shocked at so 
flagrant an injustice, and made loud complaints 
against it. He had before begun to retire insensibly 
from court; but now he thonght it high time to break 
entirely with a prince, who no longer valued his 
people, and kept no terms even with himself: for he 
was not ignorant of his connection with his daugh- 
ter-in-law (a subject of the greatest grief to him) 
which, however, He had not once hinted to his son; 
from the consideration, that it would not be of ser- 
vice to him to inform him of his ignominy, as it was 
not in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impossible but that this rupture mnst 
make some noise, Philip, whom the greatest crimes 
now cost nothing, resolved to rid himself of a trouhle- 
some censor, whose very absence reproached him 
with all his irregularities. Aratus’s great nee 
tion, and the respect paid to his virtue, would not 
suffer Philip to employ open force and violence; and 
therefore he charged Taurion, one of his confidants, 
to despatch him secretly during his absence. His 
horrid command was obeyed; for Taurion having 
insinnated himselfinto Aratus’s familiarity and friend- 
ship, invited him several times to dinner, and at one 
of these entertainments poisoned him; not with a 
violent and immediate poison, but with one of those 
which lights up a slow fire in the body, consumes it 
by insensible degrees, and is the more dangerous, 
as it gives less notice. 

Aratus knew very well the cause of his illness; 
but as complaints would not be of any service to him, 
he bore it patiently, without once murmuring, as a 
common and natural disease. One day only, happen- 
ing to spit blood before a friend who was in the room 
with him, and seeing that his friend was surprised, 
he said, * Behold, my dear Cephalon, the fruits of 
royal friendship.’ He died in this manner at Agium, 
being then captain-general for the seventeenth time. 

The Achzeans desired to have him buried in the 
place where he died, and were preparing such a 
magnificent mausoleum to his memory as might be 
suited to the glory of his life, and worthy of his 
great services. Dut the Sicyonians obtained that 
honour for their city, where Aratus was born; and 
changing their mourning to festivity, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and clothed in white robes, they 
went and fetched the corpse from /gium, and car- 
ried it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and 
singing bymms and odes in honour of the deceased. 
They made choice of the highest part of the city, 
where they buried him as the fonnder and preserver 
of it, which place was afterwards called Aratinm. 
In Plutarch’s time, that is, about 300 years after, two 
solenin sacrifices were oflered him annually: the first 
on the day that he freed the city from the yoke of 
tyranny, which sacrifice was ealled Soteria; and the 
other on his birth-day. During the sacrifice, choirs 
of music sung odes to the lyre; and the chief chorister, 
at the head of the young menand ehildren, walked in 
procession round the altar. The senate, crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of the 
inhabitants, followed this procession. 

It must be owned that Aratus was one of the 
greatest men of his time, and may be considered, in 
some measure, as the founder of the Achawan republic; 
it was he at least who brought it to the form and 
splendour it preserved so long afterwards, and by 
which it became one of the most powerful states of 
Grecce. However, he committed a considerable 
error, in calling in to the assistance of that comnion- 
wealth the kings of Macedonia, who made themselves 
masters and tyrants of it; and this,as we have before 
observed, was an effect of his jealousy of Cleomenes 
king of Sparta. 
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But he was fully punished for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his son met with 
a still more deplorable fate: for that prince being be- 
come completely wicked, says Plutarch, and who 
affected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, 
not by mortal poisons, but by those which destroy 
reason, and craze the brain; and by that means made 
him commit such abominable actions, as would have 
reflected eternal infamy on kim, had they been done 
voluntarily, and when he was in his senses: insomuch 
that, thouzh he was at that time very young, and in 
the bloom of life, his death was considered, not as a 
misfortune with regard to himself, but as the remedy 
and period of his miseries. 

About this tine Philip engaged in an expedition 
against the Ulyrians, which was attended with suc- 
cess.1 He had lone desired to possess himself of 
Lissus; but believed it would be inipossible for him 
ever to take the castle, which was so happily situated 
and so strongly fortified that it was thought impreg- 
nable. Finding that force would not prevail, he 
had recourse to stratagem. The city was separated 
from the castle bya little valley; in that he observed 
a spot covered with trees, and very fit to conceal an 
ambuscade. Here, during the night, he posted the 
flower of his troops. The next day he assaulted an- 
other part of the city. The inhabitants, who were 
very numerous, defended themselves with great bra- 
very; and, for some time, the success was equal on 
both sides. At last they made a furious sally and 
charged the besiegers with great vigour. The gar- 
rison of the castle, seeing Philip retire, imagined 
that his defeat was certain; and being desirous of 
sharing in the plunder, most of them came out, and 
joined the inhabitants. In the mean time, the sol- 
diers who lay in ambuscade attacked the castle, and 
carried it without great resistance. And now, the 
signal agreed upon being made, the fugitives faced 
about and pursued the inhabitants as far as the city, 
which surrendered a few days after. : 

M. Valerius Levinns? as prector, 

A. M. 3793. had been allotted Greece and Ma- 
Ant. J. C. 211. cedonia for his province. He was 

very sensible that, in order to lessen 
the forces of Philip, it would be absolutely necessary 
to detach some of his allies (of whom the A‘tolians 
were the most powerful) from his interest. He there- 
fore began by sounding, in private conferences, the 
disposition of the chief men among the people; and 
after having brought them over to his views, he went 
to the general assembly. There, after expatiating 
on the flourishing state of the Romans, and proving 
it by their taking of Syracuse in Sicily and Capua in 
Italy, he extolled the great generosity with which 
the Romans behaved towards their allies, and their 
constant fidelity. He added, that the Mtolians might 
expect to meet with so much the better treatment 
from the Romans, as they would be the first people 
in that part of the world who would have concluded 
an alliance with them: that Philip and the Mace- 
donians were dangerous neighbours, whose power 
would, in all probability, be of the most fatal conse- 
quence to them: that the Romans had already hum- 
bled their pride, and would oblige them, not only to 
restore such fortresses as they had taken from the 
/Etolians, but even give them cause to fear for their 
own territories: that with regard to the Acarnanians, 
who had broke with the Etolians, the Romans would 
force them to return to their alliance, on the same 
conditions which had been prescribed to them when 
they were admitted into it; or, in case of their re- 
fusal, would make them submit to the tolians by 
force of arnis. 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magistrate of 
the /Etolian state; and Dorimachus, who, of all 
the citizens, had the greatest credit and authority; 
strongly enforced the arguinents and proniises of the 
preetor, and laid still greater stress upon the grandeur 
and power of the Romans, because they were not 
obliged to speak as modestly on those topics as 
Valerius Levinus, and the people would be inore in- 
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clined to believe them than a foreigner, who spoke 
for the interests of his country. The circumstance 
which affected then: most was, the hopes of their 
possessing themselves of Acarnania. Accordingly, 
the treaty was conclued between the Romans and 
the A®tolians. he people of Elis, of Lacedemonia, 
Attalus king of Pergamus, Vleuratus king of Thraée, 
and Scerdiledes of Illyria, were left at liberty to 
accede to this treaty on the same conditions, if they 
thonght proper. ‘The conditions were, “That the 
Atolians should deelare war as soon as possible 
against Philip: that the Romans should furnish them, 
at least, with twenty-five galleys of five benches of 
oars; that such cities as should be taken from AXto- 
lia, as far as the island of Corcyra’ should be pos- 
sessed by the /Etolians, and all the spoils and cap- 
tives by the Romans: that the Romans should aid 
the Atolians in making themselves masters of Acar- 
nania: that the Aitolians should not be allowed to 
conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition 
that he should be obliged to withdraw his troops out 
of the territories of the Romans, and those of her 
allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but on the same 
terms. Immediately hostilities commenced. Philip 
was dispossessed of some cities, after which Levinus 
retired to Corcyra; fully persuaded that the king 
had so mnch business, and so many enemies, upon 
his hands, that he would hare no time to think of 
Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter quarters at Pella, when 
advice was bronght him of the treaty of the A‘to- 
lians. To be the sooner able io march out against 
them, he endeavoured to settle the affairs of Mace- 
donia, and to secure it fron any invasions of ita 
neighbours. Scopas, ou the other side, made pre- 
parations for carrying on the war against the Acar- 
nanians, who, though they saw it would be absolute- 
ly impossible for them to oppose, at one and the 
same time, two such powerful states as the AStolians 
and Romans, yet took up arms out of despair, rather 
than from prudential motives, and resolved to sell 
their lives as dear as possible. Accordingly, having 
sent into Epirus, which lay very near them, their 
wives, children, and the old men who were upwards 
of sixty; all those who remained, from the age of 
fifteen to threescore, engaged themselves by oath 
never to return except victorious; denounced the 
wost dreadful imprecations against such among them 
as should break their oath; and only desired the 
Epirots to bury, in the same grave, all who should 
fall in the battle, with the following inscription over 
them: HERE LIF THE ACARNANIANS, WHO DIED 
FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY, AGAINST THE VIO- 
LENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE EZTOLIANS. Full of 
courage, they set out directly, and advanced to meet 
the enemy to the very frontiers of their country. 
Such resolution terrified the AXtolians, who had re- 
ceived advice that Philip was already upon his march 
to aid hisallies. Upon this they returned home, and 
Philip did the same. 

In the very beginning of the spring, Levinus be- 
sieged Anticyra,4 which surrendered a little after. 
He gave this city to the #tolians, keeping only the 
plunder for himself. Here news was brought him, 
that he had been nominated consul in his absence, 
and that P. Sulpitius was coming to succeed him 
as pretor. 

In the treaty concluded between the Romans and 
ZEtolians,s several other powers had been invited 
to accede to it; and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, 
and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. The 
7Etolians exhorted the Spartans to imitate those prin- 
ces. Chlenas, their deputy, represented in the strong- 
est terms to the Lacedzmontians all the evils which 
the Macedonians had brought upon them; the design 
they had always harboured, he still entertained, of 
enslaving all Greece; particularly the sacrilegious 
impiety of Philip, in plundering a temple in the city 
of Thermse; and his horrid treachery and cruelty to 
the Messenians. He added, that he had no reason 
to be under any apprehensions from the Achzans, 
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who, after all the losses they had sustained in the 
last campaign, would think it a great happiness to be 
able to defend their own conntry; that with respect 
to Philip, when he should find the Atolians invade 
him by land, and the Romans and Attalus by sea, he 
would not think of carrying his arms into Greece. 
He concluded with desiring the Lacedazmonians to 
persist in their alliance with #Etolia, or at least to 
stand neuter. 

Lyciscus, the representative of the Acarnan‘ins, 
spoke next, and declared immediately in favour of the 
Macedonians. He expatiated on the service which 
Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done 
Greece, by invading and ruining the Persians, its 
most ancient and most cruel enemies. He put the 
Lacedemonians in mind of the gentleness and clem- 
ency with which Antigonus had treated them, when 
he took Sparta. He insisted upon the ignominy as 
well as danger of suffering barbarians, for so he call- 
ed the Romans, to enter Greece. He said, that it 
was worthy of the Spartan wisdom, to foresee from 
far the storm already gathering in the West; and 
which would certainly break, first upon Macedonian, 
and afterwards upon all Greece, which it would in- 
volve in ruin, “From what motive did your an- 
cestors,”’ continned he, “throw into a well the man 
who came in Xerxes’s name, to invite them to sub- 
mit themsclves to, and join with, that monarch? 
Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with his 300 
Spartans, brave and defy death? Was it not merely 
to defend the common liberties of Greece? And 
now you are advised to give them up to other bar- 
barians, who, the more moderate they appear, are so 
much the more dangerous. Let the Atolians,” says 
he, “if they please, dishonour themselves by so 
shameful a prevarication: this, indeed, would be na- 
tural for them to do, as they are utter strangers to 
glory, and affected with nothing but sordid views of 
Interest. But as to you, O Spartans, who are born 
defenders of the liberty and honour of Greece, you 
will snstain that glorions title to the end.” 

The fragment of Poly bins, where these two speech- 
es are reported, goes no farther, and does not inform 
us what was the result of them. However, the 
sequel of the history shows, that Sparta joined with 
the Ztolians, and entered into the general treaty. 
It was at that time divided into two factions, whose 
Sa and disputes, being carried to the utmost 
height, occasioned great disturbances in the city. 
One faction was zealous for Philip,and the other de- 
clared openly against him: the latter prevailed. We 
find it was headed by Machanidas, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the feuds which infested the common- 
wealth, seized upon the government, and made him- 
self tyrant of his country. 

P. Sulpitius and king Aittalus be- 

A. M. 8796. ing arrived with their fleet to suc- 
Ant. J. C. 208. cour the #tolians,! the latter were 
flushed with the most sanguine 
hopes, and the opposite party filled with terror; es- 
pecially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, was 
already invading the territories of the Acheans, 
whose near neighbour he was. Immediately the lat- 
ter people and their allies sent a depntation to king 
Philip, and solicited him to come into Grcece, to 
defend and support them. Philip lostno time. The 
fEtolians, under Pyrrhias, who that year had been 
appointed their general in conjunction with king 
Attalus, advanced to meet him as far as Lamia.2 
Pyrrhias had been joined by the troops which Attalus 
and Sulpitius had sent him. Philip defeated him 
twice; and the Atolians were forced to shut them- 
selves up in Lamia. As to Philip, he retired to 
Phalara3 with his army. 

During his stay there, ambassadors came from Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athe- 
nians, and the inhabitants of Chios; all with instruc- 
tions to use their utmost endeavours for re-establish- 
ing a lasting peace between Philip and the Ztolians. 
It was not so much out of good will towards the 


1 Liv. 1, xxvi. n. 29-33. Polyb. 1. x. p. 612, 
9 A city of Thessaly in Phthiotis, 
} 2 A city of Thessaly, 
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latter, as from the uneasiness they were under in 
seeing Philip engage so strenuously in the affairs of 
Greece, which might render him more powerful than 
suited their interests. For his conquests over the 
/Etolians, and their confederates, paved the way for 
his making himself master of all Greece, to which 
his predecessors had always aspired, and even gave 
him access to those cities (out of Egypt) which Pto- 
lemy possessed. Philip, however, suspended the de- 
bates on the peace, till the next assembly of the 
Achzans; and in the mean time granted the Ato- 
lians a truce for thirty days. When he came to the 
ane the /tolians made such very unreasonable 
proposals, as took away all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion. Philip, offended that tie vanquished should 
take upon them to prescribe laws to him, declared, 
that in coming to the assembly he had not depended 
in any manner on the justice and sincerity of the 
Atolians, but that he was very glad to convince his 
allies, that he himself was sincerely desirous of peace, 
and that the Atolians were the only people who op- 
posed it. He set out from thence, after having left 
4000 troops to defend the Achwans; and went to 
Argos, where the Nemman games were going to be 
exhibited, the splendour of which he was desirous 
of augmenting by his presence. 

While he was busy in solemnizing these games, 
Sulpitius having set out from Naupactum, and land- 
ed between Sicyon and Corinth, laid waste all the 
open country. Philip upon this news left the games, 
marched with speed against the enemy, and meeting 
them laden with spoils, put them to flight, and pur- 
sued them to their ships. Being returned to the 
ganies, he was received with universal applause; and 
particularly, because he had laid down his diadem 
and robes of state, and mixed indiscriminately with 
the rest of the spectators; a very pleasing as well as 
soothing sight to the inhabitants of free cities. But 
as his unaffected and popular behaviour had gained 
him the love of all, so his enormous excesses soon 
made him odions. It was now his custom to go at 
night into people’s houses in a plebeian dress, and 
there practise every kind of licentiousness. It was 
not ae for fathers and husbands to oppose him on 
these occasions, in which they would hae endan- 
gered their lives. 

Some days after the solemmization of the games, 
Philip, with the Achzans, whose captain-general was 
Cycliadns, having crossed the river of Larissa, ad- 
vances as far as the city of Elis, which had received 
an #tolian garrison. The first day he laid waste 
the neighbouring-lands; afterwards he drew near the 
city in battle-array, and cansed some bodies of horse 
to advance to the gates, to induce the /tolians to 
make a sally. Accordingly they came out; but Phi- 
lip was great} surprised to find some Roman sol- 
diersamong them. Sulpitius having leh Nee 
with fifteen galleys,and landed 4000 men, had enter- 
ed the city of Elis in the night. The fight was very 
bloody.4 Demophantus, general of the cavalry of 
Elis, seeing Philopeemen, who commanded that of 
the Achwans, advanced out of the ranks, and spurred 
towards him with great impetuosity. The latter 
waited for him with the utmost resolution; and pre- 
venting his blow, laid him dead, with a thrust of his 
pike, at his horse’s feet. Demophantus being thus 
fallen, his cavalry fled. I mentioned Philopaemen 
before, and shall have occasion to speak more par- 
ticularly of him hereafter. On the other side, the 
infantry of Elis had fought with advantage. And 
now the king, perceiving that his troops began to 
give way, spurred his horse into the midst of the Ro- 
man foot. His horse being wounded with a javelin, 
threw him. It was then the battle grew furious, 
both sides making extraordinary efforts; the Romans 
to take Philip prisoner, and the Macedonians to save 
him. The king signalized his courage on this oc- 
casion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 
foot, in the midst of the cavalry; and a great slaugh- 
ter was made in this engagement. At last, being 
carried off by his soldiers, and remounted on another 
horse, he retired. The king encamped about five 


4 Plut. in Philop. p. 360. 
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miles from that place; and the next day, having at- 
tacked a castle, in which a great Be cba ntss 
with all their flocks, were retired, he took 4000 pri- 
soners, and 20,000 head of cattle of all sorts: an ad- 
vantage which might console him for the affront he 
had lately received at Elis. 

That instant, advice was brought him, that the bar- 
barians had made an incursion into Macedonia; upon 
which he immediately set out to defend his country, 
having left with the allies a detachment from his 
army of 2,500 men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet 
to gina, where he Joined king Attalus, and passed 
the winter. Some time after the Achzans gave the 
iolians and the people of Elis batile near Messene, 
in which they iadithe advantage. 


SECTION V.—EDUCATION AND GREAT QUALITIES 
OF PHILOPEEMEN. 


PHILOPEEMEN,! of whom laree mention will be 
made hereafter, was of Megalopolis, acity of Arcadia, 
in Peloponnesus. He had received an excellent 
edncation through the care of Cassander of Man- 
tinea, who, after his father’s death, out of gratitude 
for the important services he had received from him, 
uudertook to be guardian and governor to his son 
Philopcemen. 

When he was past the years of childhood, he was 
put under the care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, 
citizens of Megalopolis, who had been scholars to 
Arcesilaus, founder of the New Academy. The scope 
of philosophy in those days was, to prompt mankind 
to serve their country; and, by its precepts, to enable 
them to govern republics, and transact the greatest 
affairs of state. This was the inestimable advantage 
the two philosophers in question procured Philo- 

cmen, and thereby rendered him the common 

lessing of Greece. And, indeed, as it is said that 
mothers love those children best which they bring 
forth when advanced in years, Greece, as having 
Be birth to Philopeemen in her old age, and after 

aving Beeduced so many illustrious personages, had 
a singular affection for him, and took a pleasure in 
enlarging his power, in proportion as his fame in- 
creased. He was called the last of the Greeks, as 
Brutus was afterwards called the last of the Romans; 
undoubtedly to imply, that Greece, after Philope- 
men, had produced no great man worthy of her an- 
cient glory. 

Having formed himself upon the model of Epami- 
nondas, he copied admirably his prudence in deba- 
ting and resolving upon affairs; his activity and bold- 
ness in executing; and his perfect disinterestedness: 
but as to his gentleness, patience, and moderation, 
with regard to the feuds and divisions which usually 
break out in a state, these he could never imitate. 
A certain spirit of contention, which resulted natu- 
rally from his headstrong and fiery temper, had qua- 
lified him better for the military than political vir- 
tues. 

And, indeed, from his infancy, the only class of 
people he loved was soldiers; and he took a delight 
only in such exercises as were necessary to qualify 
lin for the profession of arms; such as fighting in 
armour, riding, and throwing the javelin. And ashe 
seemed, by his muscles and stature, to be very well 
made for wrestling, and some particular friends ad- 
vised him to apply himself to it, he asked them 
whether this exercise of the athlete contributed to 
the inaking a man the better soldier? His friends 
could not help answering, that the life of the athlete, 
who were obliged to observe a fixed and regular re- 
euler to eat a certain food, and that always at stated 

ours; and to devote a certain number of hours to 
sleep, in order to preserve their robustness, in which 
the greatest part of their merit consisted; that this 
way of life, I say, differed entirely from that of sol- 
diers, who frequently are obliged to submit to hunger 
and thirst, cold and heat, and have not always fixed 
hours either for eating or sleeping. From thence- 
forth he conceived the highest contempt for the atb- 
letic exercises: looking upon them as of no service 
to the public, and considering them, from that in- 
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stant, as unworthy a man of any elevation of soul, 
happens of talents, or love for his country. 

ne moment he quitted his governors and masters, 
he entered among the troops which the city of Mega- 
lopolis sent to make incursions ito Laconia, in order 
to plunder and bring off from thence cattle and slaves. 
And in all these inroads, he was ever the first that 
marched out, and the last who came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops 
in the field, he used to eniploy his leisure in hunting, 
to make himself robust and nimble; or else used to 
spend his hours in cultivating the ground, having a 
fine estate three miles from the city, whither he used 
to retire yery frequently after dinner or supper. At 
night he would throw himself on a bed of straw, like 
one of his slaves, and thus pass the night. The next 
morning by day-break, he used to go with his vine- 
dressers, and work in the vineyard, or follow the 
plough with his peasants. After this, it was his cus- 
tom to return to the city, and employ himself in 

ublic affairs with his friends and the magistrates. 

Whatever he got in war, he expended either in 
horses and arms, or employed in ransoming those of 
his fellow-citizens who had been taken prisoners. 
He endeavoured to increase his esiate, by improving 
his lands, which of all profits is the most lawful; an 
was not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, 
and merely for diversion; but devoted his whole care 
to it; persuaded that nothing is*more worthy of a 
man of probity and honour, than to improve his own 
eens. provided he does not injure that of his neigh- 

our, 

I must entreat my readers, in order that they may 
form a right judgment of what I have here said of 
Philopcemen, to convey themselves in imagination 
back to the ages I am speaking of, and to call to 
wind with what industry all well-governed nations, 
as the Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Ronians, ap- 

lied themselves to the tilling of land and manual 
abour, and the high esteem in which such exercises 
were had in those ages. It is universally known 
that the Romans, after having gained signal victories, 
and alighted from the triumphal car crowned with 
laurels and glory, returned immediately to their 
farms, whence they had been elected to command 
armies; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with 
the same hands which had just before vanquished 
and defeated their enemies. According to our cus- 
toms and way of ihinking, the exercises above men- 
tioned are very low and contemptible; but it is our 
misfortune that they should bethought so. Luxury, 
by corrupting our manners, has vitiated our judg- 
ments. It makes us consider as great and valuable, 
what really in itself deserves nothing but contempt; 
and it aflixes, on the contrary, an ee of contempt 
and meanness, to things of solid beauty and real 
greatiess, 

Philopcsmen was very fond of the conversations of 
philosophers, and read their works with the greatest 
satisfaction; however, he did not read them all with- 
out distinction, but such only as could contribute to 
his improvement in virtue. Of all the great ideas in 
Homer, he sought and retained such only as exalt 
the courage, and excite to great exploits; and that 
poet abounds with ideas of this kind, no writer hav- 
ing ever painted valour in such strong and lively 
colours. But the other works in which Philopemen 
delighted most, were those of Evangelus, called the 
Tactics, that is, ihe art of drawing up troops in 
battle-array; and the histories of Alexander the 
Great: for it was his opinion, that words should al- 
ways have reference to actions, and theory to prac- 
tice; and he had very little regard for those books 
that are written merely to satisfy a vain curiosity, or 
furnish a rapid and transient amusement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the 
Tactics, he did not value the seeming demonstrations 
of them in plans drawn upon paper, but used to make 
the application on the spot, in the field: for in his 
Marches: he used to observe exactly the position of 
the hills and valleys; all the irregularities of the 
ground; the several different forms and figures which 
battalions and squadrons are obliged to take by rivu- 
lets, ditches, and defiles, in their way, which oblige 
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them to close or extend themselves: and after having 


reflected seriously on these particulars, he would dis- 
course on them with those in his company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when 
of Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have seen 
what courage and greatness of soul he displayed on 
that occasion. 
months after, in the battle of Selasia, where Anti- 
gonus gained a famous victory over the same Cle- 
omcnes. The king of Macedon, charmed with such 
exalted merit, to which he himself had been witness, 
made him very advantageous offers to attach him to 
his service. owever, so great was his love for his 
country, that he refused them; not to mention that 
he had naturally an aversion toa court life, which 
not only requires great subjection in the man who 
devotes himself to it, but deprives him of his liberty. 
However, as he did not choose to pass his life in in- 
dolence and inaction, he went into Crete, which was 
engaged in war, to improve himself in the military 
art. Crete served him as an excellent school; so 
that he made a great progress, and acquired a per- 
fect knowledge in that science. THe thcre found 
men of a very warlike disposition, expert in combats 
of every kind, extremely temperate, and inurcd to 
most severe discipline. 

After having served for some time in the troops of 
that island, he returned among the Achiwans with so 
much renown, that immediately upon his arrival he 
was appointed general of the horse. The first thing 
he did was to inguire into the state of his forces, 
among whom he did not find the least order or dis- 
cipline. But he could neither dissemble nor suiler 
such remissness. He himself therefore went from 
city to city, exhorting particularly all the young 
men, inspiring them with sentiments of honour, ani- 
mating them with promises of reward, and sometimes 
employing severity and punishment when he founc 
them rebellious and ungovernable. He exercised and 
reviewed them often; or made them engage in tour- 
naments, or similar sports, in places where the great- 
est number of spectators was likely to be tound. 
By this practice he soon made all his soldiers so ro- 
bust, expert, and courageous, and at the same time 
so ready and nimble, that the several evolutions and 
movements, to the right, to the left, or from the front 
to the rear, either or all the squadrons together, or of 
each trooper singly, were performed with so much 
skill and ease, that a spectator would almost haye con- 
cluded, that this cavalry was only one individual body, 
moving spontaneously, at the impression of one and 
the samie will. 

Tn the battle fought near the city of Elis, the last 
sve mentioned, and in which he commanded the 
horse, he gained great honour; and it was said oni- 
versally, that he was not inferior to any of the pri- 
vaie soldiers, with regard to the strength and ardour 
of hisattacks; nor showed less wisdom and pradence 
than the oldest and most experienced generals; and 
that therefore he was equally capable either of fight- 
ing or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Achwan 
league to the exalted pitch of glory and power which 
it attained. Before his time they were despised and 
weak, because they were divided, and every city 
among them was studious of nothing but its peculiar 
interest. But Aratus made them formidable, by uni- 
ting and allying them together; and his design was, 
to form one body and one power of all Peloponnesus, 
which, by this union, would have became invincible. 
The success of his enterprises was not owing so 
much to his courage and intrepidity, as to his pru- 
dence, address, affability, and gentleness of demea- 
nour; and what indeed was considered as a defect in 
his politics, to the friendship he contracted with 
foreign princes, which at length subjected his state 
to them, But the instant Philopcemen assumed the 
reins of government, as he was a great captain, and 
had come off yictorious in all his first battles, he 
roused the courage of the Achwans; and finding they 
were able to make head alone against their enensies, 
he obliged them to shake off the yoke of foreign 
powers. 

. He made a great number of improvements in the 
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discipline of the Achwan troops, and changed the 
manner of drawing up their forces, and their arms, 
which had a great many defects. He obliged them 
to use large and strong shields; gave them stout 
lances; armed them with helmets, breast-plates, and 
greaves; and thereby accustomed them to fight vigor- 
ously and gain ground, instead of hovering and tly- 
ing about like light-armed troops, who rather skir- 
nish iban fight in line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured to effect another im 
provement, which was much more difficult as well as 
more important in one sense; and this was tp curb 
and restrain their luxury, and excessive profusion 
and expense. J say, to restrain; for he imagined that 
it would not be possible for him completely to era- 
dicate their violent fondness tor dress and ornament. 
He began by substituting a different object in their 
place, by inspiring them with the love for another 
kind of magnificence, viz. to distinguish themselves 
by their horses, their arms, and other accoutrements 
ot war. ‘This ardour had an effect even on their wo- 
men, who now spent their whole time ia working 
for their hnsbands or children. The only things now 
seen in their hands were helmets, which they adorn- 
ed with plumes of feathers tinged with the brightest 
dies; coats of mail for horsemen, and jackets for the 
soldiers; all which they embroidered. The bare 
sight of these things inflamed their courage, breathed 
into thein a strong desire to defy the greatest dan- 
gers, and a kind ot impatience to tly in quest of glory. 
I’xpense in all other things which attract the eye (says 
Plutarch,) infallibly induces luxury; and inspires all 
those who take a pleasure in gazing upon it with a 
secret effeminacy and indolence; the senses, enchan- 
ted and dazzled by these deceitful charms, conspiring 
to seduce the mind itself, and to enervate it by their 
soft insinuations. But, on the contrary, that magni- 
ficence, whose object is arms, animates and exalts 
courage, 

Philopeemen is not the only great man who had 
this way of thinking. Plutarch observes,! that Bru- 
tus, who had accustomed lis ofhcers to shun what 
was superfluous on every other occasion, was persua- 
ded that the richness and splendour of the armour 
and weapons which soldiers have always in their 
hands, or on their bodies, exalt the courage of those 
men who are natnraily brave and ambitious; and en- 
gage such as are of a covetous temper to exert them- 
selves the more in fight, in order to defend their 
arms, which they look upon asa precious and ho- 
nourable possession. ‘The same author tells us, that 
the circumstance which gained Sertorins the aflec- 
tion of the Spaniards, was his bestowing on thein, 
with a very liberal hand, gold and silver to adorn 
their helmets and enrich their shields. ‘This was al- 
so the opinion of Cesar,2 who always gave his sol- 
diers arms that glittered with gold and silver; and 
this he did not only for pomp and splendour, but 
that they might act with greater courage in battle, 
through fear of losing arms of so great value. 

However, I must not omit observing, that generals, 
no less renowned than those we have mentioned, dif- 
fered in opinion from them. Mithridates, tanght by 
his misfortunes of how little advantage splendour is 
to an army, would not allow among his soldiers such 
arms as were gilded and enriched with precious 
stones; and began to consider them as the riches of 
the conqueror, and not the strength of those who 
wore them.3 Papirius, the famous dictator, who, b 
defeating the Saminites, so signally avenged the at- 
front which the Romans had received at the Furce 
Caudinz, said to his troops,4 that it was proper for a 
soldier to appear with a rough and stern aspect; that 


t Pjut. in Brut. p, 1001. 

2 Hahebat tam cultos milites, ut argento et avro politia 
armis ornaret, simul et ad speciem, et qud tenaciores eorum 
in prelio essent metu damni, Sueton. in Jul. Cesar. c. 67, 

= Plut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 

4 Horridum militem esse debere, non eelatum auro ar- 
gentoque, sed ferro et animis fretum, Quippe illa pradam 
verifis quam arma esse; nitenlia ante rem, deformia inter 
sanguinem et vulnera. Virtutem esse militis decus, et om- 
nia illa victoriam sequi: et dilem hostem quamvis pauperis 
victoris premium esse, Ziv. tL. ix. n. 40. 
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ornaments of gold and silver ill became him; and 
that steel and bravery ought to form his glory and 
pride. And indeed, added he, gold and silver are 
rather spoils than arms. These ornaments dazzle the 
eye before the battle, but make a most hideous ap- 
pearance in the midst of blood and slaughter. ‘The 
soldier’s ornament is his valour; the rest is always 
the consequence of victory. A rich enemy falls a 
rey to the conqueror, haw poor soever he may be. 
t is well known, that Alexander the Great entertain- 
ed the same idea of the richness and magnificence 
of the arms of the Persians. ; 

In this opposition of opinions, it does not become 
me to denne which of those great men had the most 
just way of thinking. But we cannot but adinire 
the skill and address ot Philopsemen, who, seeing 
Inxury prevalent and established in his country, did 
not eee it advisable to attempt to banish it entirely; 
but contented himself with directing it to an object 
more laudable in itself, and more worthy of brave 
men. 

After Philopeemen had accustomed the young men 
to make their splendour consist in that of their arms, 
he himself exercised and formed them very carefully 
in all the parts of military discipline. On the other 
side, the youths were very attentive to the instruc- 
tions he gave them concerning military evolutions, 
and there arose a kind of emulation among them, 
which should execute them with the greatest ease 
and promptitude. They were wondertully paid 
with the mauner of drawing up in order of battle, 
which he taught them; because they conceived, that 
where the ranks were so very close, hey would be 
the more difficult to break; and their arnis, though 
much more ponderous than before, became much 
more easy and light in the wearing, because they 
took great delight in carrying them, on account of 
their splendour and beauty; and for this reason they 

anted to try them, and to sce them imbrued in the 
lood of their enemies. 

It must be confessed that Philopcemen, ia what 
light soever we view him, is a great captain, and a 
noble pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a 
nuilitary life. I cannot too strongly exhort young 
officers and noblemen to study diligently so perfect 
a model, and to imitate him in all those things in 
which he can be imitated by them. Our young no- 
blemen, are full of courage, sentiments of honour, 
love of their country, and zeal for their prince: the 
war which has broken out so suddenly in Europe, 
and to which they fly with incredible ardour, is a 
convincing poof of this, and still more their beha- 
viour in Italy and on the Rhine. They have fire, 
vivacity, genius, and do not want talents, and quali- 
ties capable of raising them to the highest pinnacle 
of greatness; but then they sometimes want a manly 
and vigorous education, which alone can form great 
men In any profession. Cur manners being unhap- 
pily turned, through a taste which prevails almost 
universally, towards cffeminacy, pleasures, and lux- 
ury; the admiration of things trifling in themselves, 
and a fondness for false splendour, enervate our cou- 
rage in our most tender years, and blunt the edge 
of that valour of ancient Gaul, which was once natu- 
ral to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like 
Philopeemen, so far, I mean, as is consitent with our 
maancrs; were they to imbibe in their early years an 
inclination for eehties ofa solid kind, for sound phi- 
losophy, history, and polity; were they to propose as 
models for their imitation, the many illustrious genc- 
rals which the last age produced; were they to put 
themselves under the tuition of those who are now 
the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 
they once duly consider, that true greatness does 
not consist in surpassing others merely in pomp and 
profusion, but ia distinguishing themselves by solid 
merit; were they, in a word, to make it their delight 
and glory to perfect themselves in the art of war, to 
giudy it in all its branches, and acquire the true 


1 Acicm hostium auro purpuraque fulgentem intueri jube- 
bat, predam non arma gestaniom, Treat, et imbellibus 
femiuis uurum viri eriperent. Q. Curt. 1. ill. ec. 10, 
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scope and design of it, without omitting any of the 
micans which conduce to their perfection in it; how 
illustrious a set of oflicers, commanders, and heroes, 
would France produce! One single man inspired 
the breast of the Achzans with this ardour anc emu- 
lation. How much were it to be wished (and why 
should we not hope it?) that some one of our princes, 
great in all things, in valour as well as birth, would 
revive in our armies this taste of the ancients for 
simplicity, frugality, and generosity; and direct the 
taste of the French nation to things trnly beautiful, 
sohd, and just! All conquests would be infinitely 
short of such a glory. 


SECTION VI.—vVARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PINILIP 
AND SULPITIOUS. A DIGRESSION OF POLYBIUS 
UPON SIGNALS MADE BY FIRE. 


WE have already said, that Sul- 
pilius the proconsul, and king At- A. M. 3797. 
talus, hadcontinued in winter quar- Ant. J. C. 207. 
ters at Egina.2 As soon as spring 
appeared they quitted them, and sailed to Lemnos 
with their fleets, which together amounted to sixty 
galleys. Philip, on the other side, having appointed 
Larissa, a city in Thessaly, as the rendezvous of his 
army, advanced towards Demetrias, that he might 
be able to oppose the enemy either by sea or land, 
whither the ambassadors of the allies came from all 
parts to implore his aid in the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed. Philip gave them a fa- 
vourable reception; and promised to furnish them 
with such succours as the present juncture and the 
necessity of their affairs might require. He kept 
his promise, and sent bodies of soldiers into different 
ess, to secure them from the attacks of the enemy. 

de repaired to Scotussa, and made his troops march 
thither from Larissa, which lies very near it; and 
then returned to Demetrias. And in order to enable 
himself to give seasonable succour to such of his 
allies as should be attacked, he fixed signals in Pho- 
cis, Eubeea, and in the little island Peparethos; and 
eae in that part where he lay, on Tiseeum, a very 
ofty mountain of Thessaly, men to observe them, 
that he might have speedy notice of the enemy’s 
march, and of the places he might design to attack. 
I shall explain the nature of these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attalus advanced towards 
Eubaa, and laid siege to Oreum, one of its chief 
cities. It was defended by two castles strongly for- 
tified, and was able to hold out a long time; but 
Plator, who commanded it for Philip, surrendered 
it treacherously to the besiegers. He had purposely 
made the signals too late, that Philip might not have 
an opportunity of succouring it. But the same did 
not happen with respect to Chalcis, which Sulpitius 
besieged immediately after the taking of Oreum. 
The signals were made very seasonably there; and 
the commander, deaf and inaccessible to the offers 
of the proconsul, prepared for a stout defence. Sul- 
pitius perceived that he had made an imprudent 
attempt, and was so wise as to desist immediately 
from it. The city was strongly fortified in itself; 
and besides, situated on the Euripus, that fanious 
strait,3 in which the sea does not ebb and flow seven 
times every day, at fixed and sated hours, as ve 
Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, whilst 
the waves roll on all sides with so much impetuosity, 
that they seem like torrents rushing down from the 
mountains; so that ships can never ride there in 
safety. : 

Attalus besieged es a city situated not far from 
the sea-side, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip 
advanced with incredible diligence to its aid, having 
marched upwards of sixty miles in one day. The 


2 Polyb. I. x. p. 612-614. Liv. J. xxviii. n. 5—8, 

3 }land alia infestior classi statio est. Numet venti ab 
utrinsque terra praaltis montibus subiti ae proccllosi se 
dejiciunt, et fretum ipsum Euripi, non septies die, sicut 
fama furt, temporibus statis reciprocat; sed temeré, in mo- 
dum venti nune hue nune iiluc verso mari, velut monte pra- 
cipiti devolulus torrens rapitur. lia nec nocte uee die, 
quies navibus datur. Liv. ; a 

4 So Livy has it; which is certainly a prodigious day’s 
march foranarmy. ~~ 
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city had been just taken before he arrived at it; and 
be might have surprised Attalus, who was employed 
in plandering the place, had not the latter, the in- 
stant he heard of jie approach, retired with great 
precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to the 
pea-side, 

Atialus having retired to Orenm, and received ad- 
vice there that Prussias king of Bithynia had entered 
his territories, returned towards Asia, and Sulpitins 
to the island of Afgina. Philip, after having taken 
some small cities, and frnstrated the project of Ma- 
chanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who designed to attack 
the people of Elis, who were employed in preparing 
for the solemnization of the Olympic games, repair- 
ed to the assembly of the Achwans, which was Heh 
at AXginm, where he expected to find the Carthagi- 
nian fleet, and to join it with his own; but advice 
being brought that the ships of the Romans and king 
Attalus had sailed away, that Heet had done the same. 

Philip was truely grieved to find,! that though he 
employed the utmost diligence, he always came too 
late to pnt his projeg in execution; fortune, he 
would say, taking a pleasure in bereaving him ofevery 
opportunity, and in frustrating all his iucursions and 
expeditions. Ylowever, he concealed his uneasiness 
from the assembly, and spoke with an air of conf- 
dence and resolution. Having called the gods and 
men to witness, that he had never neglected any op- 
portunity of marching ont, on all occasions, in quest 
of the enemy; he added, that he did not know which 
side used the greatest despatch: whether himself in 
flying to the aid of lis allies, or his enemies in avoid- 
ing him by flight; that this was a tacit confession 
that they thought themselves inferior to him in 
strength: nevertheless, that he hoped soon to gain so 
coniplete a victory over them, as wonld evidently 
demonstrate his superiority. This speech greatly 
encouraged the allies. After having given tie neces- 
sary orders, and made some expeditions of no great 
importance, he returned to Macedonia, to carry on 
the war against the Dardanians. 


Digression of Polybius on signals made by fire. 


The subject which Polybius here treats is curious 
enongh in itself; and besides, it is so closely connect- 
ed with the history Iam now relating, as to excuse 
my introducing a digression, that will not be of a 

reat length, and which the reader may pass over, 
if he finds it tedious. I shall repeat it almost lite- 
rally as I find it in Polybius. Livy, in his account 
of the particulars above related, and which he has 
copied almost word for word from Polybins,2 men- 
tions these signals made by fire; but then he only 
hints at them, because, as they were not invented by 
the Ronians, this was consequently a subject whic 
did not relate so immediately to the history he was 
writing. But this use of signals, which is a part of 
the art of war, belongs properly to the history of the 
Greeks; and shows to hee great a perfection they 
had carried all the branches of that noble art, the ju- 
dicions reflections they had formed upon every thing 
connected with it, and the astonishing progress they 
had made with respect to the construction of ma- 
chines of war, different kinds of armour, and mili- 
tary signals, 

8 the method of making signals by fire,’ says 
Polybius, though of great use in war, has hitherto 
not been treated with any accuracy, I believe it will 
be proper not to pass over them superficially, but to 
dwell a little upon that head, in order to give my 
readers a more perfect idea of it. 

It isa truth universally acknowledged, that oppor- 
tunity is of great advantage in all things, but espe- 


1 Philippus me@rebat et angebatur, ciim ad omnia ipse 
raptim isset, nulli tamen se rei in tempore oceurrisse; et 
rapientem omnia ex oculis elusisse celeritatem suam fortu- 
nam. Liv. i. xxviii.n. 8. 

3 Philippus, ut ad omnes hostium motug possct occur- 
rere, in Phocidem atque Eubeam, ct Peparethum mittit, 
qui luca alta eligerent, unde editi ignes apparerent: ipse in 
Tise@o [mons est in altitudinem ingentem cacuminisa editi] 
specalam posuit, ut ignibus procul sublatis, signum, obi 
quid molirentur hostcs, momento temporis acciperet, Liv. i. 
xxvili. n.d. 

3 Polyb. i. x. p. 614—618. 
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cially in war. Now, among the several things which 
have been inyented to enable men to seize it, nothing 
can be more conducive to that end than signals made 
by fire. Whether transactions bave happened but a 
little before or are then actually taking place, they 
may, by this method, be very easily made known, at 
places distant three or four days’ journey from where 
they happened, and sometimes at a still greater dis- 
tance; and by this means the necessary aids may be 
obtained in time. 

_ Formerly this method of giving notice was of very 
little advantage, because of its too great simplicity. 
For, in order to make nse of it, it was necessary that 
certain signals should be agreed upon; and as events 
are infinitely various, it was inipossible to communi- 
cate the greatest part of them by this method. As 
for instance, not to depart from the present history, 
it was very easy to ale known, that a fleet was ar- 
rived at Orenm, at Peparethos, or at Chalcis; becanse 
the parties whom it concerned had foreseen this 
event, and accordingly had agreed upon such signals 
asimight denote it. But an unexpected insurrection, 
treason, a horrid murder committed in a city, and 
such like accidents, as happen but too often, and 
which cannot be foreseen, this kind of eyents, which 
require immediate consideration and a speedy re- 
medy, cannot be signified by a beacon. For it is 
not possible to agree upon a signal for snch events 
as it is inypossible to foresee. 

/Eneas,4 who wrote a treatise on the duties of a 
general, endeavoured to complete what was wanting 
on this occasion; but he was far from sncceeding so 
well as could have been wished, or as he himself had 
proposed, of which the reader may now judge. 

Those, says he, who would give signals to one 
another upon aflairs of importance, niust first prepare 
two earthen vessels, exactly equal in breadth and 
depth: and they need be but four feet and a half deep, 
and a foot and a half wide. They then must take 
pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of these 
vessels, but not quite so wide, [that they may sink 
with ease to the bottom of these vessels.1 They next 
fix, in the middle of this cork,a stick, which must be 
of equal size in both these yessels. ‘Uhis stick must 
be divided into portions, of three inches each, very 
distinctly marked, in order that such events as gene- 
rally happen in war may be written on them. For 
exaniple, in one of these intervals the following words 
may be written: A BODY OF HORSE ARE MARCHED 
INTO THE COUNTRY. On another: A BODY OF IN- 
FANTRY HEAVILY ARMED ARE ARRIVED HITHER. 
On a third: INFANTRY LIGHTLY ARMED. On a 
fourth: A BODY OF CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. On 
another: Sines. Then, Provistons; and so on till 
all the events, which are foreseen as probable to bap- 
pen in the war that is carrying on, are written down 
in these intervals. 

This being done, each of the two vessels must have 
a little tube or cock of equal biguess, to let out the 
water in equal proportion. Then the two vessels 
must be filled with water; the pieces of corlc, with 
their sticks thrnst throngh them, mist be laid upon 
them, and the cocks must be opened. Now itis plain, 
that as these vessels are equal, the corks will sink, 
and the sticks descend lower in the vessels, in pro- 
portion as they empty themselves. But to be more 
certain of this exactness, it will be proper to make 
the experiment first, and to examine whether all 
things correspond and agree together, by a uniform 
execution on both sides. : 

When this is well ascertained, the two vessels must 
be carried to the two places where the signals are to 
be made and observed: water is ponred in, and the 
corks and sticks are put in the vessels. According 
as any of the events which are written on the sticks 
shall happen, a torch, or other light, is raised, which 


4 /ineas was contemporary with Aristotle. He wrote a 
treatise on the art of war, Cineas, one of Pyrrhus’s coun- 
sellors, made an abridgment of it. Pyrrhus also wrote on 
the same subject. lian Tuct. cap 1, Cicero mentions 
the twe fast in one of his epistles, Summum me ducem 
itera tue reddiderunt. Plané nescicbum ie lam peritur 
essereimilitaris. Pyrrhite libros et Cine@ video leetitasse 
Lib. ix. Epis. 25, ad. Papir. Potum, : 
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must be held aloft, till such time as another is raised 
by the party to whom it is directed. {This first 
signal is only to ascertain that both parties are ready 
and attentive.] Then the torch must be taken away, 
and the cocks set running. When the interval, that 
is, that part of the stick where the event of which 
notice is to be given is written, shall be fallen to a 
level with the niouth of the vessels, then the man 
who gives the signal lifts up his torch; and on the 
other side the correspondent signal-maker jmme- 
diately stops the cock of his vessel, and looks at what 
is written on that part of the stick which touches 
the mouth of the vessel: on which occasion, if every 
thing has been executed exactly and equally on both 
sides, both will read the same thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was 
practised in early ages, in which men agreed only 
upon a single signal which was to denote the event 
the other party desired to be informed of, and which 
had been agreed upon, it nevertheless was too vague 
and indeterminate. For it is impossible to foresee 
all the accidents that may happen in a war; and even 
though they could be foreseen, there would be no 

ossibility of writing them all on a piece of stick. 

esides, when any unexpected accident should hap- 
pen, how could notice be given of it according to 
this method? Add to this, that the inscription on 
the stick is nowise exact and circumstantial. It does 
not tell how many horse and foot are come, what 
part of the country they are in, how many ships are 
arrived, nor the quantity of provisions. {or before 
these several particulars could be written ‘on the 
stick, they must have been foreseen, which was al- 
together impossible, though these are points of the 
highest importance; and how can succours be sent, 
when it is not known how many enemies are to be 
opposed, nor in what part of the country they are? 

ow can a party either confide in or doubt their 
own strength? In a word, how will they know 
what to do, when they are not told how many ships, 
or what quantity of provisions, are come from the 
enemy. 

The last method was invented by Cleoxenus, while 
others ascribe it to Democlitus; however, we have 
brought it to perfection, says Polybius, who continues 
the sole speaker upon this head. This fixes every 
circunistance, and enables us to give notice of what- 
soever happens. The only thing required, is great 
care and exactness. This method is as follows: 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet must be 
taken and divided into five parts; and these must be 
fixed ona board, from top to bottom, in their natural 
order in five columns; five letters in each column, 
the last excepted, which will have but four. 

The alphabet being disposed in this manner, the 
man who is to make the signal must begin by 
showing two torches or lights; and these he must 
hold aloft till the other party has also shown two 
lights. This first signal is only to skow that both 
sides are ready, after which the lights must be re- 
moved. 

The next point is, to make the other party read, in 
this alphabet, the information we want to acquaint 
them with. The person who gives the signal, shall 
hold up torches to his left, in order to denote to the 
correspondent party, from which of the columns he 
must take letters, to write them down in proportion 
as they shall be pointed out to him; so that if it is the 
first column, he only holds up one torch; if the se- 
cond, he shows two, and so on, and always to the 
left. He must do the same to the rigbt band, to 
point ont to the person who receives the signal, 
which letter in the colunin he mast observe and write 
ore This both parties must agree upon between 

em. 

These several preliminaries being arranged, and 
each of them taken his post, the man who gives the 
signal must have a geometrical instrument with two 
tubes, in order that he may know by one of them the 
right, and by the other the left of him who is to an- 
swer. The board must be sct up near to this instru- 
ment; an’ tothe rightand left asolid must be raised 
ten fee? vroad,and about the height of a man; in or- 


der t' . the torches, which shall be lifted up overit,! Bel, Gall. 1. in. 
Ee 
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may spread a strong, clear light; and that when 
Tn are to be lowered, they may be entirely hid be- 
ind it. 

All things being thus disposed on each side, I will 
suppose, for instance, that advice is to be given that 
A hundred Cretans, or Kretans,are gone over to the 
enemy, First, it will be necessary to choose such 
words as will express what is here said in the fewest 
letters possible, as Cretans, or Kretans,1 a hundred 
have deserted, which expresses the very same idea in 
much fewer letters. The following is the manner in 
which this information will be given. 

The first letter is a K, which is in the second 
colunm. ‘Two torches niust therefore be lifted to 
the le‘t, toinform the person who reccives the signal, 
that he must look into the second colunin. Vive 
torches are then to be lifted up to the right, to denote 
that the letter sought for is the fifth of the second 
column, that is a K. 

Afterwards four torches must be held up to the 
left, to point out the P,? which is in the fourth column: 
then two to the right, to denote that this letier is the 
second of the fourth column. The same must be ob- 
served with respect to the rest of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pass 
may be communicated in a fixed and determinate 
manner. 

The reason why two sets of lights are used, is be- 
cause every letter must be pcintecd out twice; the 
first tinie, to denote the column to which it belongs; 
and the second, to show its place in order in the 
column pointed out. If the persons employed on 
these occasions observe the rules here laid down, 
they will give exact notice; but it must be practised 
a long time before they will be able to be very quick 
and exact in the operation. 

This is what is proposed by Polybius, who, it is 
well known, was a great soldier and politician, and 
for this reason his hints ouglit to be valued. hey 
might be improved, and put in practice on a great 
many occasions. These signals were employed ina 
mountainous Country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and en- 
titled, The art of making signals both by sea and 
land. The pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by 
the Sieur Marcel, commissioner of the navy at Arles. 
This author affirms, that he communicated several 
times, at the distance of two leagues (in as short a 
space of time as a man could write down and form 
exactly the letters contained in the advice he com- 
municated,) an unexpected piece of news that took 
up a page in writing. 

1 cannot say what this new invention was, nor 
what success it met with; but in my opinion such 
discoveries as these ougbt not to be neglected. In 
all ages and nations, men have been very desirous of 
finding out and employing methods for receiving or 
communicating news with speed, and of these, sig- 
nals by fire are one of the principal. 

In the fabulous times,3 hen the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their husbands in one night, 
Hypermnestra excepted, who had spared Lynceus, it 
is related that when they escaped by flight, and had 
each arrived at a place of safety, they informed one 
another of it by signals made by fire; and that this 
circumstance gave rise to the festival of torches 
established in Argos. A 

Agamemnon, at his setting out for the Trojan ex- 

edition, had promised Clytemnestra, that the very 
day the city should be taken, he would give notice of 
the victory by fires kindled for that purpose. He 
kept his word, as appears from the tragedy of Hs- 
chylus, which takes its name from that prince; in 
which the sentinel, appointed to watch for this sig- 
nal, declares he had spent many tedious nights in 
that uncomfortable post. 

We also find,4 in the Commentaries of Julius Ca- 
sar, that he himself used the same method. 


t The words are disposed in this manner in tbe Greek. 

2 This is the capital letter 22 in the Greek tongue. 

3 Pausan. J.ii. p. 190. ee 

4 Celeriter, ut ame Cesar imperaverat, ignibus signifi- 
catione facta, ex proximis custellis eO concursum est. Cas, 
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Cesar gives ns an account of another method in 
use amongst the Gauls. V 
dinary event happened in their country, or they stood 
in need of imniediate succour, the 
one another by repeated shouts, which were catched 
from place io place; so that the massacre of the 


Romans in Orleans at sunrise, was known by eight 


or nine o'clock in the evening in Auvergne, forty 
leazues from the other city. 


Weare told ofa much shorter method.) It is pre- 


tended that the king of Persia, when he carried the 
war into Greece, had posted a kind of sentinels at 
pusper distances, who communicated to one another, 

y their voices, such news as it was necessary to 


transmit to a great distance; and that advice could 
be communicated from Athens to Susa (upwards of 
150 leagnes,) in forty-eight hours. 

It is also related thata Sidonian 
ander the Great, an infallible met 


countries subject to him. 


offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with coniempt: 
however, he soon repented jt, and yery justly ; for the 
experiment might have been made with little trouble 
to himself. 

Pliny relates another method,’ which is not alto- 
gether improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the 
city of Modena, besieged by Antony, who kept bin 
closely blocked up, and prevented his sending the 
least advice to the consuls, by drawing lines round 
the city, and laying nets in the river. However, Bru- 
tus arayes pigeons, to whose feet he fastened let- 
ters, which arrived in safety wherever he thought pro- 
per to send them. Of what use, says, Phny,4 were 
Antony’s intrenchments and sentinels to him? Of 
what service were all the nets he spread, when the 
new courier took his route though the air? 

Travellers relate, that to carry advice from Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when ships arrive in that harbour, 
they make use of pigeons, who have young ones at 
Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices to be com- 
ynuuicated, are fastened to the pigeons’ necks, or feet; 
this being done, the pigeons take wing, soar toa great 
height, and fly to Aleppo, where the Yetiers are taken 
from them. The same method is used in many other 
places. 


Description of the instrument employed in signals 
made by fire. 


M. Chevalier, mathematical profcssor in the Boel 
college, a fcllow-imember with me, and my particular 
friend, has been so good as to delineate, at my re- 
uest, the figure® of the instrument, mentioned by 
Pay us, and to add the following explication of it. 
In this manner I conceive to have been constructed 
the instruments described by Polybius, for commu- 
nicotine advices at a great distance, by signals made 
re. 

"AB is a beam about four or five feet long, five or 
six inches broad, and two or three inches thick. At 
the extremities of it are, well dove-tailed and fixed 
exactly perpendicular in the middle, two cross pieces 
of wood, CD, EF, of equal breadth and thickness 
with the beam, and three or four feet long. The 
sides of these cross pieces of timber must be exactly 
parallel, and their upper superficies very smooth, In 
the middle of the surface of each of these pieces, a 
Tight line must be drawn parallel to their sides; and 
consequently these lines will be parallel to one an- 
other. At an inch and a half or two inches distance 
from these lines, and exactly in the middle of the 
length of each cross piece, there must be driven in 
very strongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or 
brass screw, (2,) whose upper part, which must be 


‘ 


1 Cel. Rhudig. |. xviii. e. 3. 

3 Vigenere, in his remarks on the seventh book of Ca- 
sar’s wars in Gaul, relates this without citing directly the 
author, 3 Plin. 1. vii. ¢. 37, 

4 Quid vallum, et vigil obsidio, atque etiam ret’a amne 
pretexta nrofuerc Antonio, per celum cunte nuntio. 

.. ® Omitted. 


Whenever any extraor- 


gave notice to 


roposed to Alex- 
oda establish- 
ing aspeedy and safe conmunication between all the 
He required but five days 
for giving notice, through so great a distance as that 
between his hereditary kingdom, and his most reniote 
conquest in India: but the king, looking upon this 
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cylindrical, and five or six lines in diameter,§ shall 
project seven or eight lines above the superticies of 
these cross pieces. 

On these pieces must be placed two hollow iubes 
or cylinders GH, 1K, through which the observations 
are ade. These tubes must be exactly cylindrical, 
and formed of some hard, solid metal, in order that 
they may not shrink or warp. They must be a foot 
longer than the cross piece on which they are fixed, 
and thereby will extend six inches beyond it at each 
end. These two tubes must be fixed on two plates 
of the same metal, in the middle of whose length 
sball be a small convexity (3) of abont an inch round. 
In the middle of this part (3) must be a hole exactly 
round, about half an inch in diameter; so that apply- 
ing the plates on which these tubes are fixed, npon 
the cross pieces of wood CD, EF, this hole must be 
exactly filed by the projecting and cylindrical part 
of the screw (2) which was fixed in it, and in such a 
manner as to prevent its play. The head of the screw 
may extend some lines beyond the superficies of the 
plates, and in such a manner as that those tubes may 
turn with thcir plates about these screws, in order to 
direct them on the boards or screens P, Q, behind 
which the siguals by fire are made, according to the 
different distances of the places where the signals 
shall be made. 

The tubes must be blackened within, in order that 
when the eye is apy lied to one of their ends, it may 
not receive any reflected rays. ‘There niust also be 
placed towards the end, on the side of the observer, 
a perforated ring, the aperture of which must be about 
three or four lines; and at the other end must be 
Pesce two threads, the one vertical, and the other 
poneen rel crossing one another in the axis of the 
tube. 

In the middle of the beam AB must be made a 
round hole, two inches in diameter, in which mnst 
be fixed the foot LMNOP, which supports the whole 
machine, and round which it turns as on its axis. 
This machine may be called a rule and sights, though 
it diflers from that which is applied to circumferen- 
tors, theodolites, and even geometrical squares, which 
are used to draw maps, take plans and surveys, &. 
but it has the same usc, which is to direct the sight. 

The person who makes the signal, and he who re- 
ceives it, must each have asimilar instrument: other- 
wise, the man who receives the signal could not dis- 
tinguish whether the signals are made to the right or 
left of hiny who makes them, which is an essential 
circumstance according to the method proposed by 
Polybius. 

The two boards or screens, PQ, which are to de- 
note the right and left hand of the man who gives the 
signals, or to display or hide the fires, according to 
the circumstances of the observation, ought to be 
greater or less, and nearer or farther distant from 
one another, according as the distance between the 
places where the signals must be given and received 
is greater or less.” : : 

In my description of the preceding machine, all I 
have endeavoured is, to explain the manner how Po- 
lybius’s idea might be put in execution, in making 
signals by fire; but 1 do not pretend to say, that it is 
of use for giving signals at a considerable distance; 
for it iscertain that how large sover this machine be, 
signals made by 2, 3,4, and 5 torches, will not be 
seen at 5, 6, or more leagues distance, as he supposes. 
To make them visible at a greater distance, such 
torches must not be made use of, as can be lifted up 
and down with the hand, but large wide-spreading 
fires of whole loads of straw or wood; and, conse- 
quently, boards or screens of a prodigious size must 
be employed, to hide or eclipse them, ‘ 

Telescopes were not known in Polybius’s time; 
they were not discovered or improved till the last 
century. Those instruments would have made the 
signals in question visible at a much greater distance 
than bare tubes could bave done: but I still doubt 
whether they could be employed for the purposé 
mentioned by Polybius, at a greater distance than 
tvo or three leagues. However, I am of opinion, 


oa 


6 Twelfth part of an inch. 
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that a city besieged might communicate its wants to 
an army sent to succour it, or a notice how long 
jt could hold out a siege, in order that proper niea- 
sures might be taken; and that, on the other side, 
the army sent to its aid might communicate its de- 
signs to the city besieged, especially by the assistance 
of telescopes. 


SECTION VII.—PHILOPEMEN GAINS A FAMOUS 
VICFORY NEAR MANTINEA, OVER MACHANIDAS, 
TYRANT OF SPARTA. THE HIGH ESTEEM IN WHICH 
THAT GENERALIS HELD. NABIS SUCCEEDS MA- 
CHANIDAS. SOME INSTANCES OF HIS AVARICE AND 
CRUELTY. A GENERAL PEACE CONCLUDED BE- 
TWEEN PHILIP AND THE ROMANS, IN WHICH THE 
ALLIES ON BOTH SIDES ARE INCLUDED. 


Tue Romans, wholly employed 

A. M. 3798. in the war with Hannibal, which 

Ant. J. C. 206. they resolved to terminate, inter- 

meddled very little with that of 

the Greeks, and did not oiolest them during the two 
following years. ’ 

In the first,1 Philopoemen was appointed captain- 
general of the Achzans. As soon as he was invested 
with this employment, which was the highest in the 
state, he assembled hisallies before he took the field, 
aad exhorted them to second his zeal with courage 
and warmth, and support with bonour both their 
fame and his. He insisted strongly on the care they 
ought to take, not of the beauty end magnificence of 
their dress, which became women only, and those too 
of little merit; but of the good condition and splen- 
dour of their arms, an object worthy of men, intent 
upon their own glory and the good of their country. 

His speech was received with universal applaie, 
insomuch that at the breaking up of the assembly, all 
those who were magnificently dressed were pointed 
at; so great an influence have the words of an illus- 
trious person, not only in dissuading men from vice, 
but in inclining them to virtue; especially when his 
actions correspond with his words, for then it is scarce 
possible to resist his exhortations. This was the 
character of Philopemen. Plain in his dress, and 
frugal in his diet, he took very little care of his body. 
In conversation he suffered patiently the ill temper of 
others, even when they used coatemptuons expres- 
sions: and for himself, he was particularly careful 
never to give the least offence toany one. It was his 
study, during his life, to speak nothing but the truth: 
and indeed, the slightest expressions of his were heard 
with respect, and immediately believed. And he was 
not obliged to employ a great many words to per- 
suade, his conduct beiag a model of what every body 
else ought to do. 

The assembly being dismissed, all returned to their 
respective cities, ia the highest admiration of Philo- 
peemen, whose words as well as actions had charmed 
them; and fully persuaded, that as long as he should 
preside at the head of affairs, the state would never 
suffer any loss. He immediately visited the several 
cities, and ced the necessary orders in them. He 
assembled the people in every place, acquainted them 
with every thing that was necessary to be done, and 
raised troops. After spending near eight months in 
maa the various preparations for the war, he took 
the field. 

Machaaidas,? tyrant of Lacedzmonia, was watch- 
ing at the head of a powerful army, for an opportu- 
nity to subject all Peloponnessus. The moment 
advice was brought of his arrival in the territories of 
Mantinea, Philopoemen prepared to give him battle. 

“The tyrant of Sparta set out upon his march at 
day-break, at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, 
and posted to the right and left on the same line, but 
a little more advanced, the light infantry composed 
of foreigners; and behiad them chariots laden with 
catapultie,s aad darts to sustain them. It appears by 
the sequel, that before him laya ditch, that ran alon 
part of the plain, beyond which his troops ercaied 
at each end. 


4 Polyb. 1. xi. p, 629—631. 
% Polyb. L. xi. p. 631—637. Plut. in Philop. p. 361. 
® Engines to discharge darts or stoncs, &c. 
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At the same time Philopeemen marched his army 
in three bodies out of the city. The first, consisting 
of the Achwzan horse, was posted to the right. The 
second, composed of heavy-armed foot, was in the 
centre, and advanced to the ditch. The third, com- 
posed of Illyrians, cuirassiers, foreigners, light-armed 
troops, and some Tarentine horge,4 were oa the left, 
with Philopemen at their head. 

The time for beginning the baitle approaching, and 
the enemy ia view, that general, flying up and down 
the ranks of the infantry, encouraged his men in few 
but energetic words. Most of them were even not 
heard; for he was so dear to his soldiers, and the 
reposed such confidence in him, that they were sufh- 
ciently inclined of themselves to fight with incredi- 
ble ardour. In a kind of transport they animated 
their general, and pressed him to lead them on to 
battle. All he endeavoured to make them under- 
stand was, that the tine was come in which their 
enemies would be reduced to an ignominious cap- 
tivity, and themselves restored to a glorious and im- 
mortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of co- 
lunia, as if he intended to begin the battle by charg- 
ing the right wing: but when he was advanced toa 
proper distance, he on a sudden made his infantry 
wheel about, in order that it might extend to his 
right, and forma front equal to the left of the Ache- 
ans; and to cover it, he caused all the chariots laden 
with catapultz to advance forward. Philopcemen 
plainly saw that his design was to break his jafantry, 
by overwhelming it with darts and stones: however, 
he did not give him time for it, but caused the 
Tarentine horse to begin the hattle with great vigour, 
on a spot where they had room enough to engage in. 
Machanidas was forced to do the same, and to lead 
onhis Tarentines. The first charge was very furious, 
The light-armed soldiers advancing a little after to 
sustain them, in a moment the foreign troops were 
universally engaged on both sides: and, as in this 
attack they fought man to man, the battle was along 
time doubtful. At last the foreigners in the tyrant’s 
army had the advantage; their numbers and dex- 
terity, acquired hy experience, giving them the su- 
periority. The Illyrians and cuirassiers, who sus- 
tained the foreign soldiers in Philopceemen’s army, 
could not withstand so furious acharge. They were 
entirely broke, and fled with the utmost precipita- 
tion towards the city of Mantinea, about a mile from 
the field of battle. 

Philopeemen seemed now lost to all hopes. On 
this occasion, says Polybius, appeared the truth of a 
maxim, which cannot yeavanatle be contested, That 
the events of war are generally successful or unfor- 
tunate, only in proportion to the skill or ignorance 
of the generals who command. Philopcemen, so far 
from desponding at the ill success of the first charge, 
or losing his presence of mind, was solely intent upon 
taking advantage of the errors which the enemy 
might commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a 
great one, which indeed is but too frequent on these 
occasions, and for that reason cannot be too strongly 
guarded against. Machanidas, after the left wing 
was routed, instead of improving that advantage, by 
charging in front that instant with his infantry the 
ceatre of that of the enemies, and taking it at the 
same time in flank with his victorious wing, and 
thereby terminating the whole affair, suffers himself, 
like a young man, to be hurried away by the fire and 
impetuosity of his soldiers, and pursues without or- 
der or discipline, those who were flying; as if, after 
having given way, fear alone would not have carried 
them to the gates of the cy: 

Philopcemen, who upon this defeat had retired to 
his infantry in the centre, takes the first cohorts, 
commands them to wheel to the left, and at their 
head marches and seizes the post which Machanidas 
had abandoned. By this movement he divided the 
centre of the enemy’s infantry from his right wing. 
He then commanded these cohorts to stay in the 
post they had just seized, till farther orders; and at 
eS. ake ee ee 

« The Tarentine horsemen had each two horses. Liv. ]. 
XXXv. 1. 28, 
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the same time directed Polybius,t the Megalopolitan 
to rally all the Wyrians, cuirassiers, and foreigners, 
who withont qnitting the ranks, and flying, as the 
rest had done, had drawn off to avoid the fury of the 
conqueror; and, with these forces, to post himself on 
the Hank of the infantry in his centre, to check the 
enemy in their return from the pursuit. 

But now the Lacedeimonian infaniry, elate with 
the first success of their right wing, without waiting 
for the signal, advance with their pikes lowered to- 
wards the Achzans as far as the brink of the ditch. 
When they cane up to it, whether that from being 
so near the enemy, they were shained not to go on, 
or that they did not value the ditch, because it was 
dry and had no hedge; and besides, being no longer 
able to retire, because the advanced ranks were push- 
ed forward by those in the rear, they rushed into the 
ditch at once. This was the decisive point of time 
which Philopeemen had long awaited, and thereupon 
he orders ike charge to be sounded. Fis troops, 
levelling their pikes, fell with dreadful shouts on the 
Lacedwmonians. The latter, who at their descend- 
ing into the ditch, had broken their ranks, no sooner 
saw the enemy above them, than they immediately 
fied; nevertheless, great numbers of them were left 
in the ditch, having been killed either by the Acha- 
ans or their own soldiers. 

To complete the glory of this action, it now re- 
mained to prevent the tyrant from escaping the con- 

ueror. This was Philopcemen’s only object. Ma- 
chanidas, on his returao, perceived that his army fled: 
and being sensible of his error, he endeavoured, but 
in vain, to force his way through the Achwans. His 
troops perceiving that the enemy were masters of the 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite dispirit- 
ed, and endeavoured to save themselves as well as 
they could. Machanidas himself, tinding it impos- 
sible to pass the bridge, hurried along the side of 
the ditch, in order to find a place where he might 
pass it. Philopcemen knew him by his purple mantle 
and the trappings of his horse: so that, after giving 
the necessary orders to his officers, he passed the 
ditch, in order to stop the tyrant. The latter hav- 
ing found a part of the ditch which might easily 
be crossed, claps spurs to his horse, which springs 
forward in order to leap over. That very instant 
Philopcemen hurled his javelia at him, which laid 
him dead in the ditch. The tyrant’s head being 
struck off, and carried from rank to rank, gave new 
courage to the victorious Achwans. They pursued 
the fugitives, with incredible ardour, as far as Tegxa, 
entered the city with them, and being now masters 
of the field, the very next day they encamped on the 
banks of the Eurotas. 

The Achzans did not lose many nien in this battle, 
but the Lacedzmonians lost not ee than 4000, with- 
out including the prisoners, who were still more 
numerovs. The baggage and arms were also taken 
by the Achzans. », 

The conquerors, struck with admiration at the con- 
duct of their general, to whom the victory was en- 
tirely owing, erected a brazen statue to him in the 
same attitude in which he had Killed the tyrant; 
which statue they afterwards placed in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

Polybius jusly observes, that this signa] victory 
must not be ascribed either to chance, or a concur- 
renee of circumstances, but entirely to the abilities 
of the general, who had foreseen and made every 
necessary disposition for this great event. And, in- 
deed, irom the beginning (it is Polybins who stil) 
speaks, and continues his reflections) Philopcemen 
had covered himself with the ditch: not to avoid 
coming to battle, as some have imagined, but be- 
cause, like a judicious man and a great soldier, he 
had reflected, that should Machanidas attempt to 
make bis army pass the ditch, before he had ex- 
antined it, his troops would certainly be eut to pieces, 


1 The Jate [French] translator of Polybius mistakes this 
cfficer for our histurian, and here introduces him speaking ; 
which is otherwise in the original, Polybius the historian 
was net born at that time. It is true indeed that his per- 
son had the same name, afd was a native of the same city, 
waich makes the error the more excusable, 
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and entirely defeated; or if, being stopped by the 
ditch, he should change his resolution, and break 
his order of battle through fear, that he would be 
thought the most unskilful of generals, in abandon- 
ing vietory to the enemy, without daring to come to 
a battle, and in carrying off no other marks of his 
enterprise, than the ignominy of having renounced 
it. DVolybius also highly applauds the presence of 
nind and resolution of Vhilopcemen, in not despond- 
ing or losing courage when his left wing was routed ; 
but in having made that very defeat an occasion of 
his gaining a glorious victory. 

It appears to me that these small] battles, where 
there are not many combatants on either side, and in 
which, for that reason, one may follow, as it were, 
with the eye, the several steps of the commanding 
officers, observe the several orders they give, the prea. 
cautions they take, and ihe errors they conimit. may 
be of great service to those who are one day to coni- 
mand armies; and this is one of the chief advantages 
resulting from the study of history. 

ltisrelated that, in the assembly 
of the Nemxan games, which were 
solemnized this year after this fa- 
mous battle of Mantinea, Philopoe- 
men being elected general of the Achzang a second 
time, and having then no employment for his forces, 
upon accountof the festival, caused his phalanx, very 
splendidly clothed, to pass in review before all the 
Greeks, and made them perform their usual ex- 
ercises, to show with what dexterity, strength, and 
agility, they performed the several military move- 
ments, without ever breaking or disordering their 
ranks, NHeafterwards went into the theatre, in which 
the niusicians were disputing for the prize in their 
art, accompanied by those youths in their coats of 
arais, all of a graceful stature, and in the flower of 
their age; all filled with the highest veneration for 
their general, and fired at the same time with a mar- 
tial intrepidity ; sentiments with which their glorious 
battles and success, under this illustrious general, 
had inspired then. 

The very instant that this flourishing troop of 
youths entered with Philopcemen, Pylades the nmsi- 
cian, who was singing to his lyre the Persians of 
Timotheus,2 happened accidentally to repeat the fol- 
lowing verse: 


A. M. 3799. 
Ant. J. C. 205. 


The wreath of liberty to me you owe. 


The grandeur of the poetry being finely expressed 
by the singer, who had an exquisite voice, struck the 
whole assembly. At the same time all the Greeks 
cast their eyes upon Philopeemen, and clapping their 
hands and raising shouts of joy, they called to mind 
the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; soothing 
themselves with the pleasing hopes, that they should 
revive those ancient times, and their pristine glory, 
so greatly did a general like Philopcemen increase 
their confidence, and inflame their conrage. 

And indeed, says Plutarch, as we find young colts 
are always fond of those they are used to, and that 
in case any other person attempts to mount them, 
they are restive, and prance about with their new 
rider; the same disposition appeared in the Achzan 
league. The instant they were to embark in a new 
war, and a battle was to be fought, if any other gene- 
ral was appointed, agpted ely the deputies of the 
confederate powers would be discouraged, and turn 
their eyes in quest of Philopcemen; and the moment 
he appeared, the whole league revived and were 
ready for action; so strongly were they persuaded 
of his great valour and abilities; well knowing that 
he was the only general whose presence the enemy , 
dreaded, and whose name alone made the enemy 
tremble. 

Can there, humanly speaking, be more pleasing, 
more affecting, or more solid glory fora general or a 
prince, than to sce himself esteemed, beloved, and 
revered, by the army and by nations, in the manner 
Philopemen was? Is it possible for any man to be 


2 This was a dithyrambic poet, who lived about the 95th 
Olympiad, i, e, 258 years before Christ. One of his pieces 
was entitled the Perstaus. 
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so void of taste and sound sense, as to prefer, or even 
compare, to the honour which the exalted qualities 
of Philopeemen acquired him, the pretended glory 
which so many persons of quality imagined they 
derived from their equipages, buildings, furniture, 
and the ridiculous expense of their tahes? Philo- 

cemen affected magnificence more than they do; 
at then he placed it in what it really consists; the 
clothing his troops splendidly; providing them good 
horses and shining arms: supplying, with a penerous 
hand, all their wants both public and private; distri- 
buting money seasonably to encourage the officers, 
and even the private men: in acting thus, Philopc- 
nien, though dressed in a very plain habit, was look- 
ed uponas the greatest and most magnificent general 
of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberiy by the 
death of Machanidas, the only consequence of which 
was, its changing one oppressor for another. The 
tyrant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. 
That unhappy city, formerly so jealous of its hberty 
and independence, and now abandoned to slavery, 
seemed by its indolence studious of nothing but to 
make itself new chuins, or to support its old ones. 
Machanidas was succeeded by Nubis, a still greater 
Gent than the former, yet the Spartans did not show 
the least spirit, or make the least efiort to shake off 
the yoke of slavery. 

Nabis,! in the beginning of his government, was 
not desirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but 
employed his whole endeavours in laying the solid 
foundation of a lasting and cruel tyranny. For that 
purpose he made it his particular care to destroy all 
the remaining Spartans in that republic. He hanish- 
ed from it all such us were distinguished for their 
quality and wealth, and gave thetr estates and wives 
to the chief men of his party. We shall speak of 
these persons hereafter under the name of the Aiziles. 
He had taken into his pay a great number of foreign- 
ers, all plunderers and assassins, and capable of per- 
petrating the blackest crimes for gain. This kind of 
people, who had been banished their country for their 
crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the 
midst of them as their protector and king; employ- 
* jing them as his attendants and gnards, to strengthen 
his tyranny, and confirm his power. He was not 
satished with banishing the citizens; he acted in such 
a manner that they could not find any secure asylum, 
even in foreign countries; some were butchered in 
their journey by his emissaries, and he recalled others 
om banishment with no other view but to murder 
them. 

Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine 
which may be called an infernal one, representing a 
woman magnificently dressed, and exactly resembling 
his wife. Every time that he sent for any person to 
extort money from him, he would first converse with 
him in the kindest and most gentle terms, on the dan- 
ger with which the whole country, and Sparta in par- 
ticular, was menaced by the Achzans; the number 
of foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the 
security of the state; the great sums he expended 
for the worship of the gods, and for the good of the 
public. In case the person spoken to was wrought 
upon by his words, he proceeded no farther, this be- 
ing all he wanted: but, if he was refractory, and re- 
fused to give him money, he would say, “Probably 
the talent of persuasion is not mine; but I hope that 
Apega will be able to persuade you.” Apega was 
the name of his wife. He no sooner uttered these 
words than his machine appeared. WNabis, takin 
her by the hand, raised her from her chair, and le 
her to the person. The hands, the arms, and breast 
of this machine were stuck with sharp iron points, 
concealed under the clothes. The pretended Apega 
embraced the unhappy wretch, folded him in her 
arms; and laying hers round his waist, clasped him 
to her bosom, whilst he uttered the most lamentable 
cries. ‘The machine was made to perform these seve- 
ral motions by secret springs. In this manner did 
the tyrant put many to death, from whom he could 
not otherwise extort the sums he demanded. 


1 Polyb. 1. xiii. p. 674, 675. 
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Would one believe that a man could be capable of 
contriving, in cold blood, snch a machine, merely to 
torture his fellow-creatures, and to feed his eyes and 
ears with the crucl pleasure of seeing their agonies 
and henring their groans? It is astonishing that in 
such a city as Sparta, where tyranny was had in the 
utmost detestation; where men thought it glorious to 
confront death; where religion and the Jaws, so far 
from restraining men as among us, seemed to arm 
them against sll who were enemies to liberty, it is 
astonishing, I say, that so horrid a monster should be 
suffered tu live one day. 

Ihave already observed, that the 
Romans, employed in a more im- A. M. 3800. 
ee ee had intermeddled very Ant. J. C. 204. 
ittle with the aflairs of Greece.2 
The Atolians, finding themselves neglected by that 
powerful people, who were their only refuge, made 
a peace with Philip. Scarce was the treaty con- 
eluded, when P. Sempronius the proconsul arrived 
with 10,600 foot, 10G0 horse, and Gants ine ships of 
war. He was very much offended at them for making 
this peace without having first obtained the consent 
of the Romans, contrary to the express words of the 
treaty of alliance. The Epirots also, tired with the 
length of the war, sent deputies (with the proconsul’s 
leave) to Philip, who now was returned to Mace- 
donia, to exhort hin to agree to a general peace; 
hinting to him, that they were alinost sure, if he con- 
sented to have an interview with Sempronins, they 
would easily agree upon the conditions. The king 
was greatly pleased with these overtures, and went 
to Epirus. As both parties were desirous of peace; 
Philip, that he might have leisure to settle the affairs 
of his kingdom; and the Romans, that they might be 
able to carry on the war against Carthage with great- 
er vigour; a treaty was soon concluded. The king 
caused Prusias king of Bithynia, the Achaans, Boeo- 
tians, Thessalians, Acarnanians, and [pirots, to be 
included in it; and the Romans included the people 
of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis the Spartan 
tyrant, successor to Machanidas, the people of Elis, 
the Messenians, and the Athenians. In this manner 
the war of the allies was terminated by a peace which 
was of no long continuance. 


' 

SECTION VIII.—THE GLORIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF 
ANTICCHUS INTO MEDIA, PARTHIA, HYRCANIA, 
AND AS FAR AS INDIA. AT IIIS RETURN TO AN- 
TICCH, HE RECEIVES ADVICE OF PTOLEMY PHI- 
LOPATOR’S DEATH. 


THE history of the wars in Greece obliged us to 
interrupt the relation of the transactions in Asia, aad 
therefore we now return to them. 

Antiochus,3 after the death of 
Acheus, having employed some fh. IMI, Bi 
time in settling his affairs in Asia Ant. J. C. 212. 
Minor, marched towards the East, 
to reduce those provinces which had revolted from 
the empire of Syria. He began with Media, of which 
the Parthians had just before dispossessed him. Ar- 
saces, son to him who founded that empire, was their 
king. He had taken advantage of the troubles in 
which the wars of Antiochus with Ptolemy and Achz- 
us had involved him, and had conquered Media. 

This country, says Polybius, is the most powerful 
kingdom in al] Asia, as well for its extent, as for the 
nuniber and strength of the men, and the Bie quan- 
tity of horses it produces. Media furnishes all Asia 
with those beasts; and its pastures are so good, that 
the neighbouring monarchs send their studs thither. 
Ecbatana js its capital city. ‘The edifices of this city 
surpass in richness and magnificence all others in the 
world, and the king’s palace is 700 fathoms round. 
Though all the wood-work was of cedar and cypress, 
yet not the least piece of timber was visible; the 
joints, the beanis, the ceilings, and columns which 
sustained the porticoes and piazzas, being covered 
with silver or gold plates. All the tiles were of silver. 
The greatest part of these rich materials had been 
carried off by the Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great, and the rest plundered by Antigonus and 


3 Liv. xxix. n. 12. 3 Polyb.1. x. p. 597—602. 
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Seleucus Nicator. 
entered this kingdom, the temple of Aina was still 
surrounded with gilded columns, and the soldiers 
found in it a great number of silver tiles, a few golden 
bricks, and a great many of silver. All this was con- 
verted into specie, and stamped with Antiochus’s 
image; the whole amounting to 4000 talents, or about 
600,000. sterling. 

Arsaces expected that Antiochus would advance as 
far as this temple; but he never imagined that he 
would venture to cross, with his numerous ariny, a 
country so barren as that which lies near it; and espe- 
cially as no water can be fouud im those parts, none 
appearing on the surface of he earth. There are in- 
deed rivulets and spring's under ground; but no one, 
except those that know the country, can find theim. 
On ihe subject, a true story is related by the inhabi- 
tants of the country, that the Persians, when they 
conquered Asia, gave to those who should raise water 
in places where none had been before, the profits 
arising from such places to the fifth generation in- 
clusively. The inhabitants, animated by these pro- 
mises, spared neither labour nor expense to convey 
water under ground from mount Taurus, whence a 
great quautity flows, as far as these deserts; insomuch 
that at this time, says Polybius, those who make use 
of these waters, do not know from what springs the 
subterraneous rivulets flow that supply them with it. 

It were to be wished that Polybius, who generally 
is diffusive enough, had been more circunistantial 
here, and had explained to us in what manner these 
subterraneous canals (for such were the wells here 
spoken of) were constructed, and the methods em- 
ployee by Arsaces to stop them. From the account 

e gives of the prodigious labour employed, and the 
vast sums expended to complete this work, we are 
led to suppose that water had been conveyed into 
every part of this vast desert, by stone aqueducts 
built under ground, with openings at proper distances, 
which Polybius calls wells. 

When Arsaces saw that Anti- 
A. M. 3793. ochus was crossing the deserts, in 
Ant. J. C. 211. spite of the ditliculties which he im- 
agined would impede his march, 
he gave orders for stopping up the wells. But An- 
tiochus, having foreseen this, sent a detachment of 
horse, which posted itself near these wells, and beat 
the party that came to stop them. ‘The army passed 
the deserts, entered Media, drove Arsaces out of it, 
and recovered all that province. Antiovhus stayed 
theré the rest of the year in order to regulate the 
affairs of the province, and to make the preparations 
necessary for carrying on the war. 
Phe year following, he entered 
A. M. 3794. very early into Parthia, where he 
Ant. J. C. 210. was as successful as he had been 
the year before in Media; Arsaces 
was forced to retire into Hyrcania, where he ima- 
gined that by securing some passes ot the mountains 
which separate it from Parthia, it would be impos- 
sible for the Syrian army to disturb him. 
However, he was mistaken: for 
A. M. 3795. as soonas the season would permit, 
Ant. J. C. 209. Antiochus took the field; and after 
incredible difficulties, attacked all 
those posts at the same time with his whole army, 
which he divided into as many bodies as there were 
attacks to be made, and soon forced them all. He 
afterwards reassembled them in the plains, and mareh- 
ed to besiege Seringis, which was the capital of Hyr- 
cania. Having besieged it for some time, he at last 
made a great breach, and took the city by storm, 
upon which the inhabitants surrendered at discretion. 

In the mean time Arsaces was very busy.1 As he 
retired, he reassembled troops, aie at last formed 
an army of 120,000 foot and 20,000 horse. He then 
took the field against the enemy, and checked their 
progress with the utmost bravery. His resistance 
protracted the war, which seemed almost at an end. 
After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving he 
gained no advantage, judged that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to redate so valiant an enemy, and 


1 Justin. 1, xli.c. 5. 
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drive him entirely out of the provinces, where by 
length of time he had so strongly established himself, 
For this reason he began to listen to the overtures 
which were made him for terminating so tedious a 
war. 

At last a treaty was concluded, 
in which it was stipulated that Ar- A. M. 3798, 
saces should continue in possession Ant. J. C. 208, 
of Parthia and Hyrcania, upon con- F 
dition that he should assist Antiochus in recovering 
the rest of the revolted provinces. . 

Antiochns, after this peace, turn- 
ed his arms against Euthydemus, A. M. 3797 
king of Bactria. Wehavealready Ant. J. C. 207. 
shown in what manner ‘Theodotus 
had disunited Bactria from the einpire of Syria, and 
left it to his son of the same name with himself, 
This son had been defeated and dispossessed by 
Euthydemus, a brave and prudent man, who main- 
tained fora long time a war against Antiochus. The 
latter used his utmost endeavours to recover Bac- 
tria;2 but they all were rendered ineffectual by the 
valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. During the 
course of this war, Antiochus displayed his bravery 
in the most extraordinary manner. In one of these 
battles his horse was killed under him, and he him- 
self received a wound in the mouth, which, however, 
was not dangerous, being attended with only the 
loss of ‘some of his teeth. 

At last he grew weary of a war in which he plainly 
perceived that it would be impossible for him to de- 
throne this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus's ambassadors, who represented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on against their sove- 
reign was not just: that he had never been his sub- 
ject, and consequently that he ought not to avenge 
himself on their king, because others had rebelled 
against him; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke 
of the Syrian empire under other monarchs long be- 
fore him; that he possessed this kingdom by right 
of conquest over the descendants of those chiefs of 
the rebellion, and preserved it as the reward of a 
just victory. They also insinuated to him that the 
Scythians, observing both parties had weakened them- 
selves by this war, were preparing to invade Bactria 
with great fury; and that should they persist ob- 
stinately in disputing for it, those barbarians might 
very possibly dispossess both of it. 
This reflection made an impression A. M. 3798, 
on Antiochus, who by this time was Ant. J. C. 206. 
grown quite weary of so unprofita- 
ble and tedious a war; and for this reason he granted 
them such conditions as ended in peace. To confirm 
and ratify it, Euthydemus sent his son to Antiochus. 
He gave hina gracious reception; and indstaes by 
his agreeable mien, his conversation, and the air of 
majesty conspicuous in his whole person, that he was 
worthy of a throne, he promised him one of his 
daughters in marriage, and granted his father the 
title of kmg. The other articles of the treaty were 
put into writing, and the alliance was confirmed 
by the usual oaths. f 

Having received all Euthydemus’s elephants, which 


-was one of the articles of the peace, he passed mount 


Caucasus, and entered India, and then renewed hig 
alliance with the king of that country. He also re- 
ceived elephants from him, which, with those eee 
demus had given him, amounted to 150. Hemarch- 
ed froin thence into Arachosia, afterwards into Dran- 
giana, thence into Carmania, establishing his author- 
tty and good order in all those provinces, 

He passed the winter in the lat- 
ter country. From thence he re- A. M. 3799. 
turned by Persia, Babylonia, and Ant. J. C. 205 
Mesopotamia, and at last arrived 
at Antioch, after having spent seven years in this 
expedition. The vigour of his enterprises, and the 
prudence with which he had conducted the whole 
war, acquired him the character of a wise and valiant 
prince, and made him formidable to Europe as well 
as Asia. 


2 Polyb. 1. x. p. 620, 621, & 1. xi. p. 651, 652, 
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A little after his arriva} at An- 

A. M. 3800. tioch, advice was brought hin of 
Ant. J. C. 204. the death of Ptolemy Philopator. 
That prince, by his intemperance 

and excesses, had quite ruined his constitution, which 
was naturally strong and vigorous. He died, as ge- 
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nerally happens to those who abandon themselves 
to pleasure, before he had run half his course. He 
was little more than twenty years old when he as- 
ceuded the throne, and reigned but seventeen years, 
He was succeeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his son, 
then five years old. 
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CHAPTER I 


SECTION I.—pToLEMY EPIPHANES SUCCEEDS PHI- 
LOPATOR HIS FATHER IN THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 
ANTIOCHUS AND PHILIP ENTER INTO AN ALLIANCE 
TO INVADE HIS DOMINIONS. THE ROMANS BECOME 
GUARDIANS OF THE YOUNG KING. ANTIOCHUS 
SUBDUES PALESTINE AND C@LE-SYRIA. THE WAR 
OF PHILIP AGAINST THE ATHENIANS, ATTALUS, 
AND THE RIJODIANS. HE BESIEGES ABYDOS. THE 
UNHAPPY FATE OF THAT CITY. THE ROMANS 
DECLARE WAR AGAINST PHILIP. SULPITIUS THE 
CONSUL IS SENT INTO MACEDONIA. 


T RELATED in the preceding book 
A. M. 3800. how Ptolemy Philopator,! worn out 
Ant. J. C. 204. with riots and excesses, had closed 
his life, afler having reigned seven- 
teen years. As the only persons present when that 
monarch expired were Agathocles, his sister, and 
their creatures, they concealed his death as long as 
ible from the public, in order that they might 
ave time to carry off all the money, jewels, and 
other valuable effects in the palace. “They also form- 
ed a plan to maintain themselves in the same author- 
ity they had enjoyed under the late king, by usurp- 
ing the regency during the minority of his son, named 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five years old. 
They imagioed this might easily be done, if they 
could but take off Tlepolenms, who had succeeded 
Sosibius in the ministry; and accordingly they con- 
certed measures to despatch him. : 
At last they inforined the public of the king’s 
death. Immediately a great council of the Mace- 
donians2 was assembled, in which Agathocles, and 
Agathoclea his sister, were present. Agathocles, 
after shedding abundance of tears, begins, by im- 


loring their protection for the young king, whom’ 


e held in his arms. He tells them, that his royal 
father, in his expiring moments, had committed him 
to the care of Agathoclea, whom he pointed out to 
then); and had recommended him to the fidelity of 
the Macedonians: that for this reason he was come 
to implore their assistance against Tlepolemns, who, 
as he was well informed, had meditated a design of 
usurping the crown. Ile added, that he had brought 
witnesses expressly to prove his treason, and at the 
same time offered to produce them. He imagined 


t Justin. }.xxx.c.2. Folyb. 1 xv. P: 712—720, 

2 Polybius gives this name to the Alexandrians who were 
-deacended from: the Macedonians, and the posterity of the 
founders of Alexandria, or of those to whom the same pri- 
vileges had been graated. 

Pe 


that by this weak artifice Tlepolemus would be im- 
mediately despatched, and that in consequence he 
might easily cbfmin the regency; but the artifice was 
too gross, and the people immediately swore the de- 
struction of Agathocles, his sister, and all their crea- 
tures. This last attempt recalling to their remem- 
brance their other crimes, all the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria rose against them. The young king was taken 
out of their hands, and seated on the throne in the 
Hippodrome. After which Agathocles, his sister, 
and (Enanthe his mother, were brought before the 
king, and all three put to death, as by hisorder. The 


j populace exposed their dead bodies to all the indig- 


nities possible; dragging them through the streets, 
and tearing them to pieces. All their relations and 
creatures met with the same treatment, and not one 
of then: was spared; the usual and just end of those 
unworthy favourites, who abuse the confidence of 
their sovereign to oppress the people; but which does 
not effeet the reformation of those who resemble 
them. 

Philammon, the assassin, who had been hired to 
murder Arsinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alex- 
andria two or three days before this tumuli broke 
out, the ladies of honour of that unfortunate queen 
had immediate notice of it, and taking this oppor- 
tunity, whieh the distractions of the city gave them, 
they resolved to revenge their mistress’s death. Ac- 
cordingly they broke open the door of the house 
where he was, and killed him with clubs and 
stones. 

The care of the king’s person, till otherwise pro- 
vided for, was given to Sosibius, son to him who had 
governed during the last three reigns. History does 
not inform us whether the father was still alive; but 
it is certain that he lived toa great age, as he had 
passed above threescore years in the adininistration. 
No minister was ever more cunning or more corrupt 
than this Sosibius.8 He made no scruple of comimit- 
ting the blackest crimes, provided they conduced to 
his ends. Polybius imputes to him the murder of 
Lysimachus, son of eee, and of Arsinoe, daugh- 
ter of that Lysimachus; of Magas, son of Ptolemy, 
and of Berenice, daughter of Magas; of Bereuice, 
mother of Ptolemy Philopator; of Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta; and lastly, of Arsinoe, daughter of Beren- 
ice. It is surprising that, notwithstanding the in- 
humanity and cruelty of his administration, he should 
have supported himself so long in it, and at lest come 
to a peaceable end. 


ee a eS 
3 Poiyb. in ae p- 64. 
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Antiochus king of Syria,1 and 

A. M. 3801. Philip king of Macedonia, during 
Ant. J. C. 203. the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, 
had discovered the strongest zeal 

for the interest of that monarch, and were ready to 
assist him on all occasions. Yet, no sooner was he 
dead, leaving behind him an infant, whom the laws 
of humanity and justice enjoined them not to disturb 
in the possession of his father’s kingdom, than they 
immediately join in a criminal alliance, and excite 
each other to take ctf the lawful heir, and divide his 
dominions between them. Philip was to have Caria, 
Libya, Cyrenaica, and Egypt; and Antiochus all the 
rest. With this view, the nate entered Cucle-syria 
and Palestine; and, in less than two campaigns, made 
an entire conquest of those two provinces, with all 
their cities and dependencies. Their guilt, says 
Polybius, would not have been quite so glaring, had 
they, like tyrants, endcavonred to gloss over their 
crimes with some specious pretence; but so far from 
doing this, their injustice and cruelty were so bare- 
faced, that to them was applicd what is generally 
said of fishes, that the larger ones, though of the 
same species, prey on the lesser. One would be 
tenipted, continucs the same author, at seeing the 
mosi sacred laws of society so openly violated, to 
accuse Providence of being indifferent and insensible 
to the most horrid crimes; but it fully justified his 
conduct, by punishing those two kings according to 
their deserts; and made such an example of them, as 
ought in all succeeding ages to deter others from 
following their conduct. For, whilst they are medi- 


tating to dispossess a weak and helpless infant of his 
kingdom, by piecemeal, Providence raised up the 
Romans against them, who entirely subverted the 


kingdoms of Philip and Antiochus, and reduced their 
successors to almost as great calamities as those with 
which they intended to crush the infant king. 

During that time,2 Philip was engaged in a war 
against the Rhodians, over whom he guined an in- 
considerable advantage, in a naval engagement near 
the island of Lade, opposite to the city of Miletus. 

‘the next year he attacked Atta- 
lus,3 and advanced as far as Perga- 
Inus, the capital of his kingdom. 
But all his etforts in assaulting that 
city being to no purpose, he turned his rage and fury 
against the gods; and not satisfied with burning their 
temples, he demolished their statues, broke to pieces 
their altars, and even pulled up the stones from the 
foundations, that not the least footsteps of them might 
remain. 

He was not more successful against the Rhodians. 
Having already fought them with but indifferent suc- 
cess, he ventured a second battle off the island of 
Chios. Attalus had united his fleet to that of the 
Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with considerable 
loss. There were killed, in his army, 3000 Macedo- 
nians, and 6000 allies; and 2000 Macedonians and 
confederates, with 700 Egyptians, were taken prison- 
ers. The Rhodians lost but sixty men, and Attalos 
threescore and ten. 

Philip ascribed all the glory of this engagement to 
himself, and that for two reasons; the first was, that 
having repulsed Attalus to the shore, he had taken 
that prince’s ship; and the second, that having cast 
anchor near the promontory of Argennum, he had 
taken his station even among the wrecks of his ene- 
mies. But though he assumed the best air he could, 
he was sensible of his great loss, and could neither 
conceal it from others nor himself. This prince had 
never lost so great a number of men either by sea or 
land in one day. He was highly afflicted upon it, 
and was forced to abate much of his former vivacity. 

Nevertheless,4 the ill success of 

A. M. 3803. this battle did not make Philip de- 
Ant. J. C. 201. spond. The character of that prince 
was to be unshaken in his resolo- 


A. M. 3802. 
Ant. J. Co 7202: 


+ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 159. Ibid. 1. xv. p. 707 & 708, 

2 Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 70 & 73. 

2 Polyb. ib. p. G6. Diod. ib. p, 294. 

4 Polyb. 1. xvi. p. 733—739. Liv. t. xxxi.n. 16,18. Polyb. 
L xvii. p. 745. Liv. 1oxxai. no. 31. Surab. 1. xii. p. 563, 
Polyb. 1. xv. p. 709—711. 
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tions, and not to be dejected by disappointments, 
but to overcome difficulties by jade constant ¥ 
and perseverance; and accordingly he continued the 
war with fresh bravery. I am not ceriain whether 
we may not date, about this time, the cruelties which 
Philip exercised over the Cianians; a pie with 
which he is often reproached, the particulars of which 
have unhappily been lost. Cios, whose inhabitants 
are called Ciemdas was a small city of Bithynia. 
The governor of it had been ratsed to that post by 
the Atolians, who at that time were in alliance with 
Philip. We find that he besieged it at the request 
of his son-in-law Prusias, king of Bithynia, who pre- 
tended to have received some insult from it. The 
city was in all probability taken by storm. A great 
number of the inhabitants suffered the most cruel 
torinents; the rest were reduced to a state of cap- 
tivity, which to them was worse than death; and the 
eity was razed to the very foundations. This bar- 
barity alienated the tolians from him, and particu- 
larly the Rhodians, who were allies and friends to 
the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius seems to ascribe 
its destruction to the imprudence of the Cianians 
themselves, who used to bestow all posts and prefer- 
nients on their most worthless citizens, and to follow 
so blindly their pernicions opinions in every thing, 
as even to persecute those who ventured to oppose 
them. He adds, that a people, who act in this man- 
ner, plunge voluntarily into the greatest ealaniities; 
and that it is surprising they do not correct them- 
selves in this respect by the experience of all ages; 
which shows, that the ruin of the most powertul 
states is solely owing to the ill choice they make of 
those to whom they confide either the command of 
their armies, or the administration of their political 
aflairs, 

Vhilip marched afterwards to Thrace and the Cher- 
sonesus, Where several cities surrendered voluntarily. 
However, Abydos shut her gates against him, and 
even refused to hear the deputies he ae sent, so that 
he was forced to besiege it. This city is in Asia, and 
stands on the narrowest part of the Hellespont, now 
called the Dardanelles, and opposite to the city of 
Sestus in Europe. The distance between these two 
cities was about two miles. The reader will suppose 
that Abydos must be a city of great importance, as it 
commanded the straits, and made those who were 
possessed of it masters of the communication between 
the Euxine sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally practised, in the as- 
saulting and defending of cities, was omitted in this 
siege. No place was ever defended with greater ob- 
stinacy, which might be said at length, on the side 
of the besieged, to have risen to fury and brutality. 
Confiding in their own strength, they repulsed with 
ihe greatest vigour the first approaches of the Mace- 
donians. On the side next the sea, the machines of 
war no sooner came forward, than they immediately 
were either dismounted by the balistz, or consumed 
by fire. Even the ships, on which they were mount- 
ed, were in danger; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the besiegers saved them. On the land 
side, the Abydenians also defended themselves for 
some time with great courage, and did not despair 
even of defeating the enemy. But finding that the 
outward wall was sapped, and that the Macedonians 
were carrying their mines under the inward one, 
which had been raised to supply the place of the 
other, they sent deputies to Philip, offering to sur- 
render their city upon the following conditions: that 
such forces, as had been sent them by the Rhodians 
and king Attalus, should return to their respective 
sovereigns under his safe conduct; and that all free 
citizens should retire whithersoever they pleased, with 
the clothes they then had on. Philip answering, 
that the Abydenians had only to choose, whether 
they would surrender at discretion, or continue to 
defend themselves valiantly, the deputies retired. 

This report being made, the besieged, in transports 
of despair, assemble together, and consider what was 
to be ieee ‘They canie to this resolution: first, that 
the slaves should be made free, to animate them to 
defend the city with the utmost vigour; set? 
that all the women should be shut up in the temple 
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of Diana, and all the children, with their nurses, in 
the Gymnasium: that they then should bring into the 
great square all the gold and silver in the city, and 
carry all the rest of the valuable effects into the Qua- 
drireme of the Rhodians,! and the Trireme of the 
Cyzicenians. This resolution having passed unani- 
mously, another assembly was called, in which they 
chose fifty of the wisest and most ancient of the citi- 
zens, but who at the same time had vigour enough 
left to execute what might be determined; and they 
were made to take an oath in presence of all the in- 
habitants, that the instant they saw the enemy mas- 
ter of the inward wall, they would kill the women 
and children, set fire to the two galleys laden with 
their effects, and throw into the sea all their gold 
and silver which they had heaped together: then 
sending for their priests, they took an oath either to 
conquer or die, sword in hand; and after having sacri- 
feud the victims, they obliged the priests and pries- 
tesses to pronounce, before the altar, the greatest 
curses on those who should break their oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, and 
resolved, the instant the wall should fall, to fly to the 
breach, and fight to the last. Accordingly, the in- 
ward wall tumbling, the besieged, true to the oath 
they had taken, fought in the breach with such un- 
paralleled bravery, that though Philip had perpe- 
tually sustained with fresh soldiers those who had 
mounted to the assault, yet when night separated the 
combatants, he was still doubtful with regard to the 
success of the siege. Such Abydenians as marched 
first to the breach, over the heaps of the slain, fought 
with fury; and not only made use of their swords and 
javelins, but, after their arms were broken to pieces, 
or forced out of their hands, they rushed headlong 
upon the Macedonians, knocked down some, and 
broke the sarisse or long spears of others, and with 
the pieces struck their faces, and such parts of their 
bodies as were uncovered, till they made them en- 
tirely despair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the slanghter, the 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 
Abydenians; and those who had escaped were so 
overwhelmed with fatigue, and had received so many 
wounds, that they tould scare support theniselves. 
Things being brought to this dreadful extremity, 
two of the principal citizens, unable to bring them- 
selves to execute the dreadful resolution that had 
been taken, and which at that time displayed itself 
to their iniaginations in all its horror, agreed, that 
fo save their wives and children, they should send 
to Philip, by day-break, all their priests and pries- 
tesses, clothed in their pontifical Fabits, to implore 
his mercy, and open the gates to him. 

Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been 
agreed, was surrendered to Philip: while the greatest 
part of the Abydenians who survived yented millions 
of imprecations against their fellow-citizens, and espe- 
cially against the priests and priestesses, for deliver- 
ing up to the enemy those whom they theniselves 
had devoted to death with the most dreadful oaths. 
Philip marched into the city, and seized, without the 
least opposition, all the rich effects which the Aby- 
denians ise heaped togetherin one place. But now 
he was greatly terrified with the spectacle he saw. 
Aniong these ill-fated citizens, whom despair had 
made turious and distracted, some were smothering 
their wives and children, and others stabbing them 
with their own hands; some were running to strangle 
them, others were plunging them into wells, whilst 
others again were precipitating them from the tops 
of houses; ina een, death appeared inall its variety 
of horrors. Philip, pierced with grief, and seized 
with horror at this spectacle, stopped the soldiers, 
who were eager for plunder, and published a declara- 
tion, importing, that he would allow three days to 
all who were resolved to lay violent hands on them- 
selves. He was in hopes, that during this interval, 
they would change their determination; but their 
resolution was fixed. They thought it would be de- 
generating from those who had lost their lives in 


1 Quadriremes were galleys with four benches of ours, 
and Triremes those with three. 
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fichtmg for their country should they survive them. 
The individuals of every family killed one another, 
and none escaped this murderous expedition, but 
those whose hands were tied, or were otherwise kept 
from destroying themselves. 

A little before the city surren- 
dered, an ambassador from the Ro- 
mans to Philip arrived. ‘This em- 
bassy was sent on various accounts, 
all which it will be proper to explain. The fame 
and glory of this people had just before been spread 
through all parts of the world, by the victory which 
Scipio gained oter Hannibal in Africa; au event 
that so gloriously (with regard to the Romans) ter- 
minated the second Punic war. The court of Egypt2 
being in so much danger ‘trom the union that had 
been formed between Philip and Antiochus against 
their infant king, had had recourse to the Romans 
for protection, and ofiered them the guardianship of 
the king, and the regency of his dominions during 
his minority; declaring, that the late monarch at his 
death had recommended them thus to act. It was 
the interest of the Romans not to sufier the power 
of Philip and Antiochus to increase by the addition 
of so many rich provinces, of which the empire of 
Egypt at that time consisted. It was not difficult to 
foresee, that they would soon be engaged in war with 
those two princes, with one of whom they already 
had had some differences, which threatened muc 
greater: For these reasons they had not hesitated in 
accepting the guardianship; and in consequence had 
appointed three deputies, who were ordered to ac- 
quaint the two kings with their resolution, and to 
enjom them not to infest the dominions of their 
royal pupil, for that otherwise they should be forced 
to declare war against them, Every reader will per- 
ceive, that the declaring so generously in favour of 
an oppressed infant monarch, was making a just and 
noble use of their power. 

At the same time there arrived in Rome ambassa- 
dors from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to 
complain also of the enterprises of the two kings; 
and to inform the Romans, that Philip, either in per- 
son or by his deputies, was soliciting several cities of 
Asia to take up arms, and was certainly meditating 
sone great design. ‘This was a fresh motive for has- 
fening the departure of the three ambassadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the siege 
of Abydos, they sent to Philip the youngest of their 
colleagues, named /Emilius, who, as has been observ- 
ed, arrived at Abydos, at the very time that the city 
was upon the point of being surrendered. /‘milins 
acquainted Philip, that he was ordered, in the name 
of the senate, to exhort him not to make war upon 
any of the states of Greece, nor to invade any part 
of Ptolemy’s dominions; but to refer to a just arbi- 
tration the claims which he bad upon Attalus and 
the Rhodians. ‘That, provided he acquiesced with 
these remonstrances, 4G would continue in peace; 
but that if he refused, the Romans would proclaim 
war against him. Philip endeavoured to show, that the 
Rhodians had occasioned the rupture. “ But,” says 
femilius, interrupting him, “did the Athenians and 
Abydenians attack you first?” Philip,3 who had not 
been used (o hear truth, was offended at the boldness 
of such an answer addressed to a king; “ Your age,” 
says he to the ambassador, “ your beauty, (for Poly- 
bius inforins us that this ambassador had really a fine 
person,) and especially the Roman name, exalt your 
pride to a prodigious degree. For my part, I wish 
your republic may observe punctually the treaties it 
has concluded wiib me; but, in case [ should be in- 
vaded by it, I hope to show, that the einpire of Ma- 
cedonia does not yield to Rome either in valour or 
reputation.” The deputy withdrew from Abydos 


A. M. 3803. 
Ant. J. C. 201. 


2 Justin. 1. xxx.c. 2&3, &), xxxi.c. J. Valer. Max. 1. 
vic. 6. Liv. |. xxxi.n. 1,2, & 18 

3 Insucto vera audire, ferucior oratio vica est quam que 
habendaapud regem esset. ALtas, inquit, et furma, et super 
omnia Romanum nomen te ferocicrem facit, Ego autem 
primum velim vos frederum mcmorcs servare mecum pacem, 
Si bello lacesseritis, mini quaque in animo est facere, ut reg- 
num Macedonum nomenque haud minis quam Romanum 
nobile bello sentiatis, Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 18. 
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with this answer, and Philip having taken that city, 
left _a strong garrison in it, and returned to Mace- 
donia. 

fEmilius seems to have gone into Egypt, whilst the 
two other ambassadors went very robably to Antio- 
chus. #milius, being arrived at Alexandria, assumed 
the guardianship of Ptolemy, in the name of the Ro- 
mans, purgpant to the instructions he had received 
from the senate at his setting out; and settled every 
thing to as much advantage as the state of affairs in 
Egypt would then admit. He appointed Aristo- 
menes, the Acarnanian, to superintend the education 
and person of the young monarch, and made him 

rime minister. This Aristamenes had grown old 
in the court of Egypt, and acted with the utmost 
prudence and fidelity in the employment conferred 
upon hin. 

In the mean time the forces of Philip! laid Attica 
waste, the pretence of which invasion was as follows: 
Two young men of Acarnania being in Athens, at 
the time when the great mysteries were solemnizing 
there, had entered with the crowd into the temple 
of Ceres, uot knowing that it was forbidden. Though 
their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they 
were imediitene massacred, as guilty of impiety and 
sacrilege. The Acarnaniang, justly exasperated at so 
cruel a treatment, had recourse to Philip, who gladly 
embraced this opportunity, and gave them a body of 
forces, with which they entered Attica, ravaged the 
whole country, and returned liome laden with spoils. 

The Athenians2 carried their complaints against 
this enterprise to Rome, and were joined on that oc- 
casion by the ainbassadors of the Rhodians and king 
Attalus. The Romans only sought for an opportuni- 
ty to break with king Philip, at whom they were very 
much offended. He had infringed the conditions of 
the treaty of peace, concluded with him three years 
before, in not ceasing to infest the allies who were 
included in it. He had just before sent troops and 
nicney to Hannibal in Africa; and a report was 
spread, that he was at that time very busy in Asia. 

This made the Ronians uneasy, who called to mind 
the trouble which Pyrrbus had brought upon them, 
with only a handful of Epirots, a people very much 
inferior to the Macedonians. Thus, having ended 
the war against Carthage, they imagined it advisable 
to prevent the enterprises of this new enemy, who 
might become formidable, in case they should give 
him time to increase his strength. The senate, after 
niaking such an answer that pleased all the ambassa- 
dors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the propreetor, to 
advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to 
examine matters nearer at hand, and be in a condi- 
tion to give immediate aid to the allies. 

In the mean time the Roman senate3 deliberated 
seriously on what was to be done in the present junc- 
ture, At the very time it assembled to consider that 
umperiant affair, a second embassy arrived from the 
Athenians, which brought advice that Philip was 
upon the point of invading Attica in person; and that 
in case they were not immediately succoured he 
would jnfallibly make himself master of Athens. 
They also received letters from Levinus the proprie- 
tor, and from Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they 
were informed, that they had the strongest reasons 
to believe that Philip had some design against them; 
and that the danger being imminent, they had no 
tinie to lose. 


Upon this news,4 the Romans re- 
A. M. 3804, solved to proclaim war against Phi- 
Ant. J. C. 200. lip. Accordingly, P. Su pitius the 
eonsul, to whom Macedonia had 
fallen by lot, put to sea with an army, and soon ar- 
rived there. Here he was soon informed that Athens 
was besieged, and implored his assistance. He de- 
tached a squadron of twenty galleys, commanded by 
Claudius Cento, who set sail that instant. Philip had 
not laid siege to Athens in person, but deputed one of 
his lieutenants for that purpose; having himself taken 
the field against Attalus and the Rhodians. 


cc 


4 Liv. ). xxxi.n, 14. 2 Ibid. n, 1—3. 
3 Ibid. n. 5. 4 Ibid. n. 14, 
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SECTION II.—EXPEDITIONS OF THE CONSUL SUL 
PITIUS IN MACEDONIA. THE 2 TOLIANS WAIT FOR 
THE EVENT, IN ORDER TO DECLARE ‘THEMSELVES. 
PHILIP LOSES A BATTLE. VILLIUS SUCCEEDS SUL- 
PITIUS. NO CONSIDERABLE TRANSACTION HAP- 
PENS DURING HIS GOVERNMENT. FLAMININUS 
SUCCEEDS HIM. ANTIOCHUS RECOVERS C@LE- 
SYRIA, OF WHICH HE HAD BEEN DISPOSSESSED BY 
ARISTOMENES, THE PRIME MINISTER OF EGYPT. 
VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF THE CONSUL INTO PHO- 
CIS. THE ACHZANS, AFTER LONG DEBATES, DE- 
CLARE FOR THE ROMANS. 


CLaupius CEnTo,§ whom the 
consul had sent to suecour Athens, 
having entered the Piraeus with 
his galleys, revived the drooping 
courage of the imhabitants. He was not satisfied 
with placing the city and the country round it ina 
state of security; but as he had been informed that 
the garrison of Chalcis did not observe the least or- 
der or discipline, as considering themselves remote 
from danger, he sailed out with his fleet, arrived 
near the city before day, and finding the sentinels 


A. M. 3804. 
Ant. J. C. 200. 


asleep, entered it without molestation; set fire to the 
public magazines, which were full of corn and to 


the arsenal, that was well provided with machines 


of war; cut the whole garrison to pieces; and after 


carrying on board his ships the immense booty he 
had amassed, he returned to the Piraeus. . 
Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the instant he 


heard of the disaster which had befallen that confe- 


derate city, flew thither, in hopes of surprising the 
However, they were gone; so that he 
seemed to have come for no other purpose, but to 
view the mournful spectacle presented by that city, 
still burning and half ruined. He would cortiinly 
have treated Athens in the same manner, if one of 
the couriers, called Hemerodromi,6 whd perceived 
the king's troops from the eminence where he was 
posted, had not carried the news of it immediately 
to Athens, where the inhabitants were all asleep. 
Philip arrived a few bours after, but before dagen. 
Perceiving that his stratagem had not taken effect, 
he resolved to attack the city., The Athenians had 
drawn up their soldiers in order of battle without 
the walls, at the gate Dipylos; Philip, marching at 
the head of his army, attacked them with vigour, 
and having killed several of them with his own hand, 
repulsed them back into the city, whitber he did not 
think it advisable to pursue them. But he wreaked 
his vengeance on the country seats, on the places 
for the public exercises, as the Lyceum, and espe- 
cially on such temples as stood without the city; set- 
ting fire to every thing, and ruining whatever came 
in his way, not sparing either the tombs or the most 
sacred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of surprising 
Eleusis, where his project also proved abortive. He 
then proceeded towards Corinth, when hearing that 
the Achwans held their assembly at Argos, he went 
thither. ; 

They were deliberating how to act in regard to 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had succeeded Ma- 
chanidas, and infested the whole country with his in- 
carsions. Philip offered to undertake alone the man- 
agement of that war, and bis proposal was received 
with universal joy. However, he added a condition 
which abated it very much: that they should furnish 
him with as many troops as were necessary for garri- 
soning Oreum, Chalcis, and Corinth; that he might 
not leave the places behind without ‘defence, whilst 
he was fighting for then. They perceived that his 
design was to draw out of Peloponnesus all the Achee- 
an youth, in order to make himself master of it, and 
engage it in the war against the Romans. Cycliadus, 
who presided in the assembly, eluded the proposal, 
by observing, that it was not allowed b their laws, 
to debate on any subject but that for which the as- 
sembly had been summoned. They therefore broke 


5 Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 22—26. : 
6 They were so called for running a great number of 
miles in one day. 
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up, after having resolved upon the war against Nabis; 
and the hopes of Philip were again defeated. 

He made a second attempt upon Athens, which 
succeeded no better than the former, except that he 
conipleted the demolition of such feraete statues, 
and valuable works, as remained in that country. 
After this expedition, he retired into Beotia. 

The consul,! who was encamped between Apollo- 
nia and Dyrrachium, sent to Macedonia a consider- 
able detachment, under the command of Apustius, 
his lieutenant, who laid waste the open country, and 
took several small cities. Philip, who was returned 
into Macedonia, carried on his military preparations 
with prodigious vigour. ; , 

The great object which both parties had in view, 
was to engage the Atolians on their side. They were 
now going to hold their general assembly, to which 
Philip, the Romans, and Athenians, sent their ambd¥- 
sadors; he who was deputed by Philip spoke first. 
All he required was, that the Mtolians should observe 
strictly the conditions of the peace which they had 
concluded three years before with Philip; having 
then experienced few useless their alliance with the 
Romans was to them. He instanced several cities, 
of which that people had possessed themselves, npon 

retence of succouring them, as Syracuse, Tarentum, 

apua; the last city especially, whieh was no longer 
Capua, but the grave of the Campanians, and the 
skeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither senate, 
inhabitants, or magistrates; having been more bar- 
barously used by those who had left it to be inhabited 
in this condition, than if they had entirely destroyed 
it. “If foreigners,” says he, “who differ from us 
more by their language, their manners, and their laws, 
than by the wide distance of land and sea which se- 
parate us from them, should dispossess us of this 
country, it would be ridiculous in us to expect more 
humane treatment from them than their neighbours 
have met with. Among us, who are of the same 
country, whether /Etolians, Acarnanians, or Mace- 
donians, and who speak the same language, slight 
disputes may arise of little or no consequence or 
duration; but with foreigners, with barbarians, we, 
as Greeks, are, and shall for ever be,at war. In this 
game assenibly three years since you concluded a 
peace with Philip; the same causes still subsist; and 
we hope that you will act in the same manner.” 

The Athenian ambassadors, by the consent of the 
Romans, spoke next. They began by displaying, in 
an affecting manner, the impious and sacrilegious 
fury which Philip had exercised on the most sacred 
monuinents of Attica, on the most august temples, 
and the most venerated tombs; as if he had declared 
war, not only against men, and the living, but against 
the manes of the dead and the majesty of the gods. 
That /tolia and all Greece must expect the same 
treatment, if Philip should have the like occasion. 
They concluded with conjuring the Atolians to take 
. compassion on Athens, and to undertake, under the 
auspices of the gods, and of the Romans, whose power 
that of the gods alone could equal, so just a war as 
that proposed to them. 

The Roman ambassador, after baving refuted very 
circumstantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, 
with respect to the treatment which Rome had made 
the conquered cities suffer; and adduced as an ex- 
ample to the contrary, the instance of Carthage, which 
but just before had been allowed a peace, and was 
restored to its liberty; declared, that the only circum- 
stance the Romans had to fear was, that the too great 
mildness and lenity which they exercised towards 
those they conquered, would prompt other nations 
to take up arms against thein, He cpene the vanquish- 
ed might depend on the Roman clemency. He re- 
presented ina short, but strong and pathetic speech, 
the criminal actions of Philip, the murders committed 
by him on his own family and his friends; his infa- 
nious cebaucheries, which were still more detested 
than his cruelty; all facts more immediately known 
to the persons whom he then addressed, as they were 
aearer neighbours to Macedonia. ‘“ But to eonfine 
my speech to what relates directly to you,” says the 


1 Liv. L xxxi. n. 27—32. 
Vou. IL.—18 
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ambassador, addressing himself to the A‘tolians, “ we 
engaged in the war against Philip, with no other 
view than to defend you; and you have conclu- 
ded a separate peace with him. Possibly you may 
observe in your own justification, that seeing us em- 
ployed in the war against the Carthaginians, and be- 
ing awed by fear, you were obliged to submit to 
whatever conditions the victor was pleased to pre- 
scribe; whilst we, on the other side, employed in 
affairs of greater importance, neglected a war which 

ou had renounced. However, having now put an 
end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war, 
we are going to turn the whole force of our arms 
against Macedonia. This gives you an opportunity 
of returning to our friendship and alliance, unless 
you should choose to perish inyloriously with Philip, 
rather than conquer with the Romans. 

Damiocritus, the £tolian pretor, plainly perceived 
that this speech would gainall the voices. It is said, 
that he had been bribed by Philip. Without seem- 
ing inclined to either side, he represented the affair 
as too important to be determined immediately, and 
required time fora more mature deliberation. By this 
artifice he eluded the effect which the assembly would 
otherwise have had; and boasted his having done a 
very essential service to the republic, which now, he 
said, might wait the event before it took up arms, 
and then declare for the strongest army. 

In the mean time,2 Philip was preparing for a 
vigorous war both by sea and land; but the consul 
had already begun it. He had entered Macedonia, 
and advanced towards the Dassarete. Philip also 
took the field. Neither party knew which way the 
enemy had marched; but each sent out a detachment 
upon the discovery, and the two parties met. As 
both consisted entirely of chosen troops, a bloody 
skirmish ensued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, 
were killed on the spot. 

The king, persuaded that the care he should take 
to bury those who had lost their lives in this skirmish, 
would contribute very much to gain him the affection 
of his soldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly 
in his service, caused their dead bodies to be brought 
into the camp, in order that the whole army might 
be eyewitnesses of the honours paid to theirmemory. 

Nothing 3 is less to be relied upon than the senti- 
ments and dispositions of the vulgar. The spectacle, 
which Philip imagined would animate the soldiers, 
had quite a contrary effect, and damped their courage. 
Hitherto he had engaged in a war with none but 
Greeks and IIyrians, who employed scarce any other 
weapons than arrows, javelins, and lances; and for 
that reason the wounds they made were not so deep. 
But when they saw the bodies of their comrades 
covered with deep and wide gashes, made by the 
Spanish sabres, whole arms cut off, shoulders lopped 
away,and heads separated from the bodies, they were 
terrified at the aoe and plainly perceived against 
what kind of enemy they were to act. 

The king himself, who had never yet scen the Ro- 
mans engaged ina regular battle, was terrified at the 
sight. Being informed by some deserters of the place 
where the enemy had halted, he took guides and 
marched thither with his army, consisting of 20,000 
foot and 4000 horse; and posted himself” ata little 
above 200 paces from their camp, near the city of 
Athacus, on an eminence which he fortified with good 
ditches and strong intrenchments. Surveying from 
the top of the hill the order and disposition of the 
Roman camp, he cried out, That what he saw was 
not the camp of barbarians.4 

The consul and the king were quiet for the first 
two days, each waiting till the other should make 
some movement. On the third day, Sulpitius came 
out of his camp, and drew up his troops tn order of 
battle. Philip, being afraid of coming toa general 
battle, detached against the enemy a body consisting 


® Liv. l. xxxi, n. 33—39, A 

2 Nibil tam incertum nec tam inestimahile est quam 
animi multitudinis. Quod promptiores ad subeundam om- 
nem dimicationem videbatur faciorum, id metum pigri- 
tiamque incussit. Liv. 

& The same words are ascribed to Pyrrhus. 
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of about 1509 men, the ove half horse and the other 
foot; against whom the Romans opposed an equal 
number, who had the advantage and put the other 
‘to flight. They avoided, with no less prudence, an 
ambuscade, which the king had laid forthem. These 
two advantages, the one gained by open force and the 
other.by stratagem, inflamed the courage of the Ro- 
man soldiers. The consul marched them back into 
the camp, and after allowing them a day’s repose, he 
led them out and offered the king battle, which he 
did not think proper to accept, and lay close in his 
camp, in spite of all the insults and reproaches of 
Sulpitius, who charged him with meanness of spirit 
and cowardice. 

As foraging, where two‘armies lay so near one 
another, Roald be very dangerous, the consul drew 
off to about eight miles’ distance, and advanced to- 
wards a village, called Octolophos, where the foragers 
dispersed themselves all over the neighbouring coun- 
try in separate platoons. The king at first lay close 
in his intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing out: in 
order that the eneny, growing bolder on that account, 
might for that reason be less vigilant. This happened 
directly as Philip had foreseen. When he saw great 
nunibers of them spread over the plains, he quitted 
his camp on a sudden with all his horse, whom the 
Cretans followed as fast as it was possible for infantry 
to march, and rode full speed to post himself between 
the Roman camp and the foragers. 

There, dividing his forces, he detached part of them 
against the foragers; ordering them to cut to pieces 
all who should come in their way, whilst he himself 
seized all the passes by which they could return. And 
now nothiog was seen on all sides but blood and 
slaughter; during which the Romans did not know 
what was doing out of their camp, because such as 
fled were intercepted by the king’s forces; and those 
who guarded the passes killed a much greater num- 
ber than the others detached in pursuit of the enemy. 

At last the melancholy news of the slaughter ar- 
rived in the Roman camp; upon which the consul 
ordered the cavalry to march out and succour their 
comrades wherever they could; as for himself, he 
made the legions quit ae canip, and marched them 
in a hollow squareagainst the enemy. The troopers, 
being dispersed up and down, lost their way at first, 
being deceived by the shouts and cries which echoed 
from different places. Many of these parties fell in 
with the eneniy,and skirmishes were fought ia differ- 
eut places at the same time. The warmest engage- 
ment was where the king himself commanded, and 
which, by the great number of the horse and foot that 
composed it, formed almost an army: not to mention 
that these troops, being prodigiously animated by the 
presence of the king, and the Cretans, fighting ina 
compact body, and with the utmost vigour, against 
enemies dispersed and in disorder, killed great num- 
bersof them. Itis certain that, had they not pursued 
the Romans so vigorously, this day might have deci- 
ded, not only the present battle, but perhaps the suc- 
cess of the whole war. But, by abandoning them- 
selves to a rash and inconsiderate ardour, they fell 
into the midst of the Roman cohorts, who had ad- 
vanced with their officers. And now the soldiers 
who fled perceiving the Roman ensigns, faced about, 
and pushed their horses against the enemy, who were 
all in disorder. In an instant the face of the battle 
was quite changed; those who pursned before, now 
flying in their turn, many were killed in close fight, 
and niany lost their lives in flying; and numbers fell, 
not by the sword alone, as several plunging into mo- 
rasses were swallowed up, with their horses, in the 
mire. The king himself was in very great danger; 
for having been thrown by his horse, which had re- 
ceived a severe wound, multitudes were going to at- 
tack him, had nota trooper leaped that moment from 
his horse, and niounted him on it; but the man him- 
self, being unable to keep pace with the troopers who 
fled, was killed by the enemy. Philip, after having 
taken a long compass round the fens, came at last to 
the camp, where ie had been given over for lost. 

We have already seen on miany occasions, and it 
cannot be too strongly inculcated on those of the 
military profession, in order to their avoiding the like 
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error, that battles are often lost by the. too great ar- 
dour of the officers, who, solely intent upon pursuing 
the enemy, forget and neglect what passes in the rest 
of the army, and suffer themselves to be deprived, 
through an imprudent desire of glory, of a victory 
which they had in their hands, and which they might 
have secured. 

Philip had not lost a great number of men in this 
action, but he dreaded coming to a second; and was 
afraid lest the conqueror should advance to attack him 
suddenly. He therefore despatched a herald to the 
consul, to desire a suspension of arms in order to bury 
the dead. The consul, who was at dinner, sent word 
that he should have an answer on the morrow. Upon 
this, Philip, to conceal] his march from the Ronians, 
having leit a great number of fires in his camp, set 
out, without noise, the instant it was dark; and hav- 
ing got a whole night’s march before the consul, and 

art of the following day, he thereby put it out of 

is power to pursue him. 

, Be tale began his march the next day,! not know- 
ing which way the king had taken. Philip had flat- 
tered himself with the hopes of intercepting him at 
some passes, the entrance of which he fortitied with 
ditches, intrenchments, and great works of stones and 
trees; but the patience of the Romans wsa superior 
to all these difficulties. The consul, after laying waste 
the country, and seizing upon several fortresses of 
importance, marched his army back to Apollonia, 
from whence he had set out in the beginning of the 
campaign. 

The ZEtolians, who only waited the event in order 
to choose their side, no lemser hesitated to declare 
for the Romans, and the Athamanians followed their 
example. Both nations made some incursions into 
Macedonia, but with ill success, Philip having defeat- 
ed them on several occasions. He also defeated the 
Dardanians, who had entered his country during his 
absence; and with these small advantages consoled 
himself for his ill success against the Romans. 

In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of 
Attalus,2 and came into the Pirweus, to the great joy 
of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, 
which fear had forced them to dissenible for a long 
time, now broke out immoderately, at the sight of so 
powerful asuccour. Ina free city Hike that of Athens,3 
where eloquence was all powerful, the orators had 
gained so great an ascendant over the minds of the 
people, that they made them forin whatever resolu- 
tions they pleased. Here the people, at their request, 
ordained that all the statues and images of Philip and 
his ancestors should be destroyed; that the festivals, 
sacrifices, and priests, established in honour of them, 
should be abolished: that every place where any mon- 
ument had been set up, or inscription engraved re- 
lating to them, should be declared impure and pro- 
fane: that the priests, every time they offered up 
prayers to the gods for the Athenians, their allies, 
their armies, and fleets, should also denounce impre- , 
cations and curses of every kind against Philip, his 
children, and kingdom, his forces both by sea and 
land; in a word, against the Macedonians in general, 
and all that belonged to them. To this decree was 
added, that whatever might be afterwards proposed, 
which tended in any manner to dishonour and bring 
an odium on Philip, would be grateful to the people: 
and that whosoever should dare to say or do any 
thing in favour of Philip, or against the decrees in 

uestion, might be killed on the spot, without any 
ormality. ‘The last clause was, that whatever had 
been enacted against the Pisistratidze, should likewise 
be enacted against Philip. “In this manner the Athe- 
nians made war against Philip by their decrees and 
ordinances,4 which at that time were their only 
strength. Carrying all things to extremes, they now 
lavished encomiums, honours, and homage of every 
kind on Attalus and the Romans. 

a 

1 Liv, l. xxxi. n. 39—43. a Ibid, n. 44—47. 

3 Nec unquam ibi desunt lingue prompte ad plebem con- 
citandam; quod genus, ctim in omnibus liberis civitatibus, 
tum priccipue Athenis, vbi oratio plurimum pollet, favure 
multitudinis alitur, Liv. 

4 Athenienses quidem literis verbisque, quibus solis va- 
lent, bellum adversue Philippum gercbant. Liv, - 
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The fleet, at its leaving Pirweus, attacked and took 
several fortresses and sinall islands; after which At- 
talus and the Romans separated and went into winter 
quarters. P 
In Rome, the year following,} 

A. M. 3805. new consuls being chosen, Villius 
Ant. J. C. 199. had Macedonia for his province. 
Philip, whilst he made prepara- 
tions for carrying on the ensuing campaign, was ex- 
ceedingly anxious with regard to the success of the 
war he had undertaken. Besides his having to deal 
with powerful and formidable enemies, he was afraid 
that the hope of protection from the Romans would 
draw off many of his allies from him; and that the 
Macedonians, uncasy at, and dissatisfied with, his 
governnient, would rebel against him. 

To obviate these dangers, he gave up some cities 
to the Achveans, thinking to attach them the more 
strongly to his interest by this unexpected generosity ; 
and at the same time he sent ambassadors into Achala, 
to make the allies take the oath which was to be re- 
newed every year. Butcould he possibly look upon 
this ceremony as a strong tie, and one capable of 
keeping the confederates in their al when he him- 
elec essed an open violation of all oatlis, and did 
not make the least scruple to forfeit his promise, nor 
show the least veneration for the Supreme Being, re- 
ligion, and all that mankiad consider as most sacred ? 

Asto the Macedonians,2 he endeavoured to recover 
their love and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, one 
of his ministers and confidants, whom the people hated 
and detested on account of his rapine and grievous 
pes a all which had made the government 
odious to them. He was of very mean extraction, 
and born in Tarentum, where he had exercised the 
meanest and niost contemptible offices, and had been 
banished from thence, for attempting to deliver up 
the city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who, 
finding him a man of sense, of a lively genius, a dar- 
ing spirit, and at the same time so insatiably ambi- 
tious as not to scruple at the commission of the blackest 
crimes, had attached him to himself in a particular 
manner, and trusted him with all his secrets; a fit in- 
strument for a prince, who had neither probity nor 
honour. Heraclides, says Polybius, was born with 
all those qualities which constitute the consummate 
villain, From his most tender years he had prosti- 
tuted himselfin the most infamous manner. Hanghty 
aud terrible to all his inferiors, he behaved with the 
meanest and most grovelling adulation towards his 
superiors. He was in such great credit and author- 
ity with Philip, that, according to the same author, 
he almost ruiaed a powerful kingdom, by the uni- 
versal discoutent which his injustice and oppression 
occasioned. At last the king caused him to be seized 
and thrown into prison, which occasioned a universal 
joy amongst the people. As we have only a few 

ragments of Balpbiue on this subject, history does 
not inform us what became of Heraclides, nor wheth- 
er he canie to the end his crimes deserved. 

Nothing considerable was transacted during this 
campaign any more than the foregoing, because the 
consuls did not enter Macedonia till very late; and 
the rest of the time was spent in slight skirmishes, 
either to force certain passes, or to carry off convoys.3 

T. Quintius Flamininus4 having 

A. M. 3806. been nominated consul, and Mace- 

Ant. J. C. 198. donia falling to him by lot, he did 

not follow the example of his pre- 

decessors but set out from Rome at the opening of 

the spring, with Lucius his brother, who, by leave 
of the senate, was to command the fleet. 

At the beginning of this year, Antiochus attacked 
Attalus very vigorously both by sea and land. The 
anibassadors of the latter king came to Rome, and in- 
formed the senate of the great danger to which their 
sovereign was exposed. ‘hey entreated the Romans 
in Attalus’s name, either to undertake his defence 
with the forces of the republic, or to permit king At- 
talus to recall his troops. The senate made auswer, 


t Liv. |]. xxxi. n. 49, & |. xxxit. n. 3. 

2 Polyb. 1. xiii. p. 672, 673, 3 Liv. J. xxxii. mn. 9—15. 

« Plutarch calls him Fleminiug, but it is an error, these 
deing two different families. 
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that as nothing could be more just and reasonable 
than Attalus’s demand, he therefore was at full liberty 
to recall his forces; that the Romans never intended 
to incommode their allies in any manner; but that 
they would pple all their influence with Anti- 
ochus, to dissuade him from molesting Attalus. Ac- 
cordingly, the Romans seat ambassadors to the for- 
mer, who remonstrated to him, that Attalus had lent 
them his troops as well as ships, which they now em- 

loyed against Philip their common enemy: that they 
should think it an obligation, if he would not invade 
that prince; that it was fitting that such kings as were 
confederates and friends to the Romans should be at 
peace with each other. These remonstrances being 
made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his forces 
from the territories of king Attalus. 

The instant he had, at the request of the Romans, 
laid aside his designs against that prince, he marched 
in person into Cele-syria, to recover those cities of 
which Aristomedes had dispossessed him. The Ro- 
mans had intrusted this general with the administra- 
tion of Egypt. The first thing he had endeavoured 
was, to defend himself against the invasion of the two 
confederate kings, and for this purpose he raised the 
best troopshe could. He sent Sco- 
pas into FEtolia with large sums of A. M. 3804. 
nioney,5 to levy as many troops as Ant. J. C. 200. 
possible; the Avtolians being at that 
time looked upon as the best soldiers. This Scopas 
had formerly enjoyed the highest posts in his own 
country,6 and was thought to be one of the bravest 
and most experienced generals of his time. When 
the time of continuing in his employment expired, he 
had flattcred himself with the hopes of being con- 
tinued in it, but was disappointed. This gave him 
disgust, so that he left Hiolia, and engaged in the 
service of the king of Egypt. Scopas had such good 
success in his levies, that he brought 6000 soldiers from 
Atolia; a good reinforcement for the Egyptian army. 

The administration of Alexan- 
dria,7 seeing Antiochus employed A. M. 3805, 
in Asta Minor in the war which Ant. J. C. 199. 
had broken out between him and 
Attalus king of Pergammus, sent Scopas into Palestine 
and Coele-syria, to endeavour to recover these pro- 
vinces. He carried on the war there so successfully, 
that he recovered several cities, retook Judea, threw 
a garrison into the citadel of Jerusalem, and, upon 
the approach of winter, returned to Alexandria; 
whither he brought (besides the glory of his victories) 
exceeding rich spo ls taken in the conquered coun- 
tries. We find, by the sequel, that the great success 
of this campaign was owing principally to Antiochus’s 
being absent, and to the Tittle resistance which had 
therefore been made. 

He no sooner arrived there in 
person,§ than the face of things 
changed immediately, and victory 
declared in his fayour. Scopas, 
who was returned with an army, was defeated at 
Paneas, near the source of the river Jordan, in a 
battle wherein a great slaughter was made of his 
troops. He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he 
shut himself up with the 10,000 men he had left. 
Antiochus besieged him in it, and reduced him to 
such extremities, that being in absolute want of pro- 
visions, he was forced to surrender the city, and 
content himself with having his life spared. How- 
ever, the governnient of Alexandria bad employed 
its utmost efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and three 
of the best generalsat ihe head of the choicest troops 
of the state had been sent to raise the siege. But 
Antiochus made such judicious arrangements, that 
all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was obli- 
ged to accept of the ignominious conditions above 
mentioned; after which he returned to Alexandria, 
naked and disarmed. 

Antiochus went from thence to Gaza,9 where he 
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met with so cad 4 a resistance as exasperated him; 
and accordingly, having taken the city, he abandon- 
ed the plunder of it to his soldiers. This being done, 
he secured the passes through which the troops were 
to come that night be sent from Egypt; and return- 
ing back, subjected all Palestine and Coele-syria. 

The instant that the Jews,! who at that time had 
reason to he displeased with the Egyptians, knew that 
Antiochus was advancing towards their country, they 
canie very zealously to meet him, and delivered up 
the keys of all their cities; and when he came to Je- 
rusalem, the priests and elders came out in pomp to 
meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and assisted 
him in driving out of the castle the soldiers which 
Scopas had left in it. In return for these services, 
Antiochus granted them a great many privileges; and 
enacted, by a particular decree, that no stranger 
should be allowed access to the inner part of the 
temple; a prohibition which seemed visibly to have 
been made on account of Philopator’s attempt, who 
would have forced his way thither. , 

Antiochus, in his eastern expeditions, had receiv- 
ed so many services from the Jews of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia, and depended so much on their fideli- 
ty, that when a sedition broke out in Phrygia and 
Lydia, he sent 2000 Jewish families to quell it and 
keep the country ia peace, and granted thein a vari- 
ety of extraordinary favours. From these Jews, 
transplanted at this time, descended many of those 
who were dispersed or scattered abroad, whom we 
shall afterwards find so numerous, especially in the 
gospel times. ; 2 

Antiochus, haviag thus subjected all Ccele-syria and 
Palestine, resolved, if possible, to make the like con- 
quests in Asia Miaor. The great object he had in 
view was, to raise the empire of Syria to its pristine 
glory, by reuniting to it al that his predecessors had 
ever possessed, and particularly Seleucus Nicator, its 
founder. As it would be necessary,‘ for succeeding 
in his design, to ‘prevent the Egyptians from mo- 
lesting hiin in his new conquests, at a time that he 
should be at a distance from his kingdom, he sent 
Eucles the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra in marriage to king Ptolemy; but on 
this condition, that they should not celebrate their 
nuptials till they should be a little older; and that 
then, on the very day of their marriage, he would 

ive up those provinces to Egypt as his daughter’s 
owry. This proposal being accepted, the treaty 
was concluded and ratified; and the Egyptians rely- 
ing on his promises, suffered him to carry on his con- 

quests without molestation. 
I now resume the affairs of Ma- 

A. M. 3806. cedonia. LTobserved that Quintius 
Ant. J. C. 198. Flamiainus (by either of which 

names I shall call him hereafter) 
had set out from Rome as soon as he had been ap- 
ointed consul, and had carried with him Lucius his 
rother to command the fleet. Being arrived in Epi- 
rus, he found Villius encamped in presence of Philip’s 
army, who, for a long time, had bent the passes and 
defiles along the banks of the Apsus, a river of the 
country of the Taulantiaas, between Epirus and Illy- 
ria. Having upon himself the command of the for- 
ces, the first thing he did was to consider and exam- 
ine the situation of the country. As this pass seemed 
impracticable to any army, because there was but 
one narrow steep path in it, cut in the rock, and that 
the enemy were niasters of the eminences; he there- 
fore was advised to iake a large compass, as this 
would bring him to a wide smooth road. But, be- 
sides that he must have employed too much time in 
this circuitous march, he was afraid to move too far 
from the sea, from whence he had all his provisions. 
For this reason, he resolved to go over the moun- 
tains, and to force the passes, whatever might be the 
consequence, 
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Philip having in vain made proposals of peace, in 
an interview between him and the consul, in which 
they could not agree upon terms, was obliged to have 
recourse again to arms. Accordingly, several slight 
skirmishes were fought in a pretty large plain; the 
Macedonians coming down in platoons from their 
mountains to attack the enemy, and afterwards re- 
treating steep craggy ways. The Romans, hurried 
on by the fury of the battle, pursuing them to those 

laces, were greatly annoyed ; the Macedonians hay- 
ing planted oa all these rocks catapults and baliste, 
overwhelmed them with stones and arrows. Great 
numbers were-wounded on both sides, and night se- 
parated the combatants, 

Matters being in this state, some shepherds, who 
fed their sheep in these mountains, came and told 
Flamininus, that they knew a by-way, which was not 
guarded; and promised to guide him to the top of the 
mountains, in three days at farthest. They brought 
with them, as their guarantee, Charops, a person of 
the preaieg distinction among the Epirots, who se- 
cretly favoured the Romans. Flamininus having 
such a voucher, sends a general with 4000 foot and 
300 horse. ‘These shepherds, whom the Romans had 
chained together for fear of a surprise, led the de- 
tachment. During these three days, the consul con- 
tented himself with only a few slight skirmishes to 
amuse the enemy. But on the fourth, at day-break, 
he caused his whole army to stand to their arms; and 
having perceived on the mountains a great smoke, 
which was the signal agreed upon between them, he 
marches directly against the enemy, perpetually ex- 
posed to the darts of the Macedonians, and still fight- 
ing hand to hand against those who guarded the pass- 
es. The Romans redouble their efforts, and repulse 
the cnemy with great vigour into the most craggy 
ways; making great shouts, in order that they mig t 
be heard by their comrades on the mountain. The 
latter answered from the heights, with a most dread- 
ful noise; aud at the same time fall upon the Mace- 
donians, who, seeing themselves attacked both in front 
and rear, are struck with a panic, and fly with the ut- 
most speed. However, not above 2000 of them were 
killed, the paths being so craggy and steep, that it 
was impossible to pursue them far. The victors plun- 
dered their camp, and seized their tents and slaves. 

Philip had marched at first towards Thessaly; but 
being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack 
him again there, he turned off towards Macedonia, 
and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better able 
to succour such cities as should be besieged. 

The consul marched by Epirus, but did not lay 

waste the country, although he knew that all the per- 
sons of the greatest distinction in it, Charops except- 
ed, had op posed the Romans. However, as they sub- 
mitted with great cheerfulness, he had a greater re- 
et to their present disposition, than to their past 
ault; a conduct that won him entirely the hearts of 
the Epirots, and conciliated their affection. From 
thence he marched into Thessaly. The A‘tolians and 
Athamanians had already taken several cities in that 
country; and he made himself master of the most 
considerable of them. Atrax, a city he besieged, de- 
tained him a Jong time, and made so stout a Hetenee, 
that he at last was forced to leave it. 

In the meantime, the Roman ficet, reinforced by 
those of Attalus and the Rhodians, was also active. 
They took two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria, 
and Carystus, garrisoned by Macedonians, after 
which, the three fleets advanced towards Cenchrea, a 
port of Corinth. 

The consul having marched into Plocis, most of 
the cities surrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the 
only city that shut her gates against him; so that he 
was obliged to besiege it in form. Whilst he was 
carrying on this siege, he meditated an important de- 
sign; and this was, to induce the Achwans to aban- 
don Philip, and join the Romans. The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying siege to Corinth; 
however, before he began it, he thought proper to 
offer the Achzeans to make Corinth enter again into 
their league and to deliver it up to them, provided 
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they would declare for the Romans. Ambassadors 
sent in the consnl’s name by Lucias, his brother, and 
in the name of Attalus, the Rhodians, and the Athe- 
nians, carried this message. The Achzans gave them 
audience in Sicyon. : 

The Achzans were very much at a loss in regard 
to the resolution it was necessary to take. The pow- 
er of the Lacedemonians, their pect enemies, 
kept them in awe; ahd, on the other side, they were 
in still greater dread of the Romans. They had re- 
ceived, from time immemorial, and very lately, great 
favours from the Macedonians; but Philip was sus- 
pected, on account of his perfidy and cruelty; and 
they were afraid of being enslaved by him, when the 

-war should be terminated. Such was the disposition 

of the Achwans. The Roman ambassador spoke first, 
and afterwards those of Attalus, the Rhodians, and 
Philip; the Athenians were appointed to speak last, 
in order that they might refute what Philip’s ambas- 
sadors should advance. They spoke with greater 
virulence against the king, becanse no people had 
been so cruelly treated by him; and they gave a long 
detail of his injustice and cruelty in regard to them. 
These speeches took up the whole day, so that the 
essembly was pnt off till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the 
custom, gave notice, in the name of the magistrates, 
that all those who intended to speak might begin. 
But no one rose up; and all, gazing upon one anoth- 
er, continued in a deep silence. Tine this Ariste- 
nus, chief magistrate of the Achzans, in order that 
the assembly might not break up without doing busi- 
ness, spoke as follows: «“W hat then is become of that 
warmth and vigour with which you used to dispute, 
at your tables, and in your conversations, about Phi- 
lip and the Romans; which generally rose to so great 
a height, that you were ready to cut one another’s 
throats? And now, in anassembly summoned for no 
other purpose, after hearing the speeches and argu- 
ments on both sides, you are mute! Surely, if the 
love of your country cannot loose your tongues, 
ought not the party zeal which has biassed each of 
you in private, either for or against Philip and the 

omians, to oblige you to speak; especially as there 
is none of you but knows that it will be too late, after 
the resolution shonld be once taken?’ 

These reproaches, though so jndicious and reason- 
able, and made by the principal magistrate, could not 
prevail with any of the members to give his opinion; 
nor even occasion the least murmur, the least noise 
in this assembly, though so very numerous, and com- 
posed of the representatives of so many states. Ev- 
ery body continued dumb and motionless. 

Aristznus then spoke again to this effect: ‘ Chiefs 
of the Achzans; hanerceive plainly that you want 
courage more than counsel, since not one among yon 
dares to speak his sentiments, with regard to the 
common interest, at the risk of danger to himself. 
Was [a private man, I possibly might act as you do; 
but being the chief magistrate of the Achzans, it is 
my opinion, either that the ambassadors should not 
have been allowed a seat in our assembly, or that 
they should not be dismissed without some answer. 
Now, how will it be possible for me to make any, 
unless you authorize me by adecree’ But, since not 
one among you is willing, or dares to speak his 
thoughts, let us suppose for a moment, that the speech- 
es of the prvarettcts which we heard yesterday, are 
so many counsels they give, not for their own inter- 
est, but oe for ours; and let us weigh them ma- 
turely. he Romans, the Rhodians, and Attalus, de- 
sire our friendship and alliance; and they request us 
to assist them in their war against Philip. On the 
other side, the latter puts us in mind of the treaty 
which we concluded with him, and sealed and rati- 
fied by an oath: one moment he requires us to join 
with him, and the next he insists upon our observing 
a strict neutrality. Is no one among you surprised to 
hear those who are not yet our allies, demand nore 
than he who has long been one? Doubtless, it is not 
either modesty in Philip, nor temerity in the Romans, 
which prompts then to act and speak as they do. 
This difference in their sentiments, arises frozu the 
disparity of their strength and situation. My nrean- 
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ing is; we see nothing here belonging to Philip, but 
his ambassador; whereas the Roman fleet now lies at 
anchor near Cenchrea, laden with the spoils of Eu- 
boea; and the consul and his legions, who are but at 
a little distance from the fleet, lay waste Phocis and 
Locris with impunity. You are surprised that Cle- 
omedon, Philip’s ambassador, should have advised 
you, in so fearful and reserved a manner, to take u 

arms in favour of the king against the Romans. If, 
in consequence of the treaty in question, and of the 
oath on which he lays such stress, we should require 
Philip to defend us against Nabis, the Lacedemioni- 
ans, and the Romans; he would not have any answer 
to make, much less would he be able to give us any 
real succour. This we experienced last year, when, 
notwithstanding the express words of our alliance, 
and the mighty promises he made us, he suffered Na- 
bis and the Lacedzmonians to ravage our lands with- 
out any opposition. In my opinion, Cleomedon seem- 
ed evidently to contradict himself in every part of 
his speech. He spoke with contempt ae e war 
against the Romans, pretending it would have the 
same success as that which they had already made 
with Philip. Why then does he implore our suc- 
cour at a distance, and by an ambassador, instead of 
coming and defending us in person (we who are his 
ancient allies) against Nabis and the Romans? Why 
did he suffer Eretria and Carystus to be taken? 
Why has he abandoned so many cities of Thessaly, 
and every part of Phocis and Locris? Why does he 
suffer Elatia to be besieged at this instant? Was it 
superior strength; was it fear, or his own will, that 
made him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give u 

to the enemy those insuperable barriers, to go ant 
conceal himself in the most remote part of the king- 
dom? If he has voluntarily abandoned so many al- 
lies to the mercy of the enemy, ought he to keep them 
from Providing for their own safety? If he was ac- 
tuated by fear, he ought to forgive the same weak- 
ness in us. If he has been forced to it, do you, Cle- 
oinedon, believe, that it is possible for us, Achaans, 
to make head against the Roman arms, to which the 
Macedonians have been obliged to submit? No com- 
parison can be made between the past and the present 
war. The Romans, at that time employed in affairs 
of greater importance, gave their allies little or no 
aid. Now, that they have put an end to the Punic 
war, which they sustained sixteen years in the very 
heart of Italy, they do not send succours to the fEto- 
lians, but they themselves, at the head of their armies, 
invade Philip both by sea and land. Quintius, the 
third consul whom they have sent against him, hav- 
ing found him ina post which seemed inaccessible, 
did nevertheless force him from it, plundered his 
camip, pursued him to Thessaly, and took, almost in 
his sight, the strongest fortresses belonging to his 
allies. I will take it for granted, that whatever the 
Athenian ambassador has advanced concerning the 
cruelty, the avarice, and the excesses, of Philip, ig 
not true; that the crimes which he committed in At- 
tica do not any way affect us, any more than those he 
perpetrated in many other places against the gods, 
celestial and inferual; that we even ought to bury 
in everlasting oblivion the injuries we ourselves have 
suffered from him. In a word, let us suppose that we 
are not treating with Philip, but with Antigonus, @ 
mild and just prince, and from whom we all have recei- 
ved the greatest services; would he make a demand 
like that which has been insisted on to-day, so evident- 
ly adverse to our safety and preservation? In case 
Nabisand hisLacedemonians should come and invade 
us by land, and the Roman fleet by sea, will it be 
possible for the king to support us against such for- 
midable enemies, or shall we be able to defend our- 
selves? Past transactions point out to us what we 
must expect hereafter. The medium which is pro- 
posed, of our standing neuter, wilt infallibly render 
us a prey to the conqueror, who will not fail to attack 
us ag cunning politicians, who waited for the event, 
before we would declare ourselves. Believe what I 
say, when I assure you there is uo medium. We 
must either have the Romans for our friends or for 
our enemies; and they are come to us with a strong 
fleet, to offer us their Ivicndship and their aid. To 
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refuse so advantageous an offer, and slight so favour- 
able an occasion, which will never return, would be 
the highest folly, and show, that we run voluntarily 
on our own destruction.” 

This speech was followed by a great noise and 
murmuring throughout the ‘ele assembly, some ap- 
plauding it with joy, and others opposing it with vi- 
olence. The magistrates, called Demiurgi, were no 
less divided among themselves. Of these, who were 
ten in number, five declared that each of them would 
deliberate upon the affair in his assembly, and before 
his people; the other five protested against it, upon 
pretence that the laws forbade both the magistrate to 
propose and the assembly to pass any decree contra- 
ry to the alliance concluded with Philip. This day 
was entirely spent in guarrels and tumultuous cries. 
There remained but one day more, as the laws ap- 
pare the assembly to end at that time. The de- 

ates grew so hot, with regard to what was to be 
concluded in it, that fathers could scarce forbear 
striking their sons. Memnon of Pellene was one of 
the five magistrates who refused to refer the debate. 
His father, whose name was Rhistases, entreated and 
conjured him a long time, to let the Achwans provide 
for their own safety; and not expose them by his ob- 
stinacy, to fev tale ruin. Finding his prayers could 
not avail, he swore that he sould kill him with his 
own hands, if he did not come into his opinion, con- 
sidering him not as his son, but the enemy of his 
country. These terrible menaces made such an im- 
pression on Nemnon, that he at last suffered himself 
to yield to paternal authority. 

The next day, the majority in the assembly desiring 
to have the affair debated, and the people discovering 

lainly enough their own sentiments, the Dymeans, 

segaloptlitane, and some of the Argives, withdrew 
from the assembly before the decree passed; and no 
one took offence at this, because they had particular 
obligations to Philip, who had even very lately done 
them considerable services. Gratitude is a virtue 
common to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is 
abhorred every where. All the other states, when 
the votes were to be taken, confirmed immediately, 
by a decree, the alliance with Attalus and the Rho- 
dians; and suspended the entice conclusion of that 
with the Romans, till ansbassadors should be sent to 
Ronie, to obtain the ratification from the people, 
without which nothing could be concluded. 

In the meantime, three ambassadors svere sent to 
Quintius; and the whole army of the Achwans march- 
ed to Corinth, which Lucius, the consul’s brother, 
had already besieged, having before taken Cenchrea. 
They at first carried on the attack but very faintly, 
from the hopes that a quarrel would soon arise be- 
tween the garrison and the inhabitants. Flowever, 
finding the city was quiet, the machines of war were 
made to approach on all sides, and various assaults 
were made, which the besieged sustained with great 
vigour, and always repulsed the Romans. There was 
in Corinth a great number of Italian deserters, who, 
in case the city was taken, expected no quarter from 
the Romans, and therefore fought in despair. Phi- 
locles, one of Philip’s captains, having thrown a fresh 
reinforcement into the city, and the Romans despair- 
ing to force it, Lucius at last acquiesced in the ndvice 
of Attalus, and accordingly the siege was raised. 
The Acheans being sent away, Attalus and the Ro- 
mans returned on board the fleet.'! The former sail- 
ed to the Pirzeus, and the latter to Corcyra. 

Whilst the fleets besiered Corinth, T. Quintius the 
consul was employed in the siere of Elatia, where he 
was more successful; for, after the besieged had made 
a stout and vigorous resistance, he took the city, and 
afterwards the citadel. 

At the same time such of the inhabitants of Argos 
as had declared for Philip, found means to deliver 
up their city to Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, 
notwithstanding the alliance which the Achzans had 
just before concluded with the Romans,Philip still pos- 
sessed two of their strongest cities, Corinth and Argos. 


SECTION J11.—FLAMININUS IS CONTINUED IN THE 
COMMAND AS PROCONSUL. HF HAS A FRUITLESS 
INTERVIEW WITH PHILIP ABOUT CONCLUDING A 
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PEACE. THE TOLIANS, AND NABIS, TYRANT OF 
SPARTA, DECLARE FOR THE ROMANS, SICKNESS 
AND DEATH OF ATTALUS. FLAMININUS DEFEATS 
PHILIP IN A DATTLE NEAR SCOTUSSA AND CYNOS- 
CEPHALE IN THESSALY. A PEACE CONCLUDED 
WITH PIVWLIP, WHICH PUTS AN END TO THE MACE- 
DONIAN WAR. THE EXTRAORDINARY JOY OF THE 
GREEKS AT THE ISTHMIAN GAMES, WHEN PROCLA- 
MATION IS MADE THAT THEY ARE RESTORED TO 
THEIR ANCIENT LIBERTY BY THE ROMANS, 


New consuls were appointed at 
Rome;} but as the slow progress 
which had been made in the aflairs 
of Macedonia was justly ascribed 
to the frequent changing of those who were charged 
with them, Flamininus was continued in his conimand, 
and recruits were sent him. 

The season being already advanced,?2 Quintius had 
taken up his winter quarters in Phocis and Locris, 
when Philip sent a herald to him, to desire an inter- 
view. Quintius complied very readily, because he 
did not yet know what had been resolved upon at 
Rome with regard to himself; and a conference would 
give him the liberty either to continue the war, in 
case he should be continued in the command, or to 
dispose matters so as to bring about a peace, if a suc- 
cessor were appointed him. The time and place be- 
ing agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was at- 
tended by several Macedonian noblemen, aod Cycli- 
aduz, one of the chiefs of the Achzans, whom that 
people had banished a little before. The Roman 
general was accompanied by Amynander, king of 
Athamanin, and by deputies from all the allies. Af- 
ter some disputes with regard to the ceremonial, 
Quintius made his proposals, and every one of the 
allics their demands. Philip answered them; and as 
he began to inveigh against the A.tolians, Pheneas, 
their magistrate, interrupted him in these words: 
“We are not met here merely about words; our bu- 
siness is, either to conquer sword in hand, or to sub- 
mit to the most powerful.”—A blind man may see 
that,” replied Philip, ridiculing Phenens, whose sight 
was bad. Philip was very fond of jests,3 and could 
not refrain from them, even in treating on the most 
serious affairs; a behaviour very unbecoming in a 
prince. 

This first interview being spent in altercation, they 
met again the next day. Philip came ver late to the 
place of meeting, which it is believed he did pur- 
posely, in order that the Ztolians and Achwans might 
not have time sufficient for answering him. He had 
a private conference with Quintins, who, haying ac- 
quainted the confederates with his proposals, not one 
approved them; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip desired that 
the decision might be suspended till the next day; 
promising that he himself would comply, in case it 
were not In his power to bring them into his opin- 
ion, At their next meeting, he earnestly entreated 
Quintius and the allies not to oppose a peace; and he 
now merely requested time for sending ambassadors 
to Rome, promising, either to agree to a peace on the 
conditions which he himself should prescribe, or ac- 
cept of such as the senate might require. They 
could not refuse so reasonable a demand; and ac- 
cordingly a truce was agreed upon, hut on condition 
that his troops should immediately leave Phocis and 
Locris. After this, the several parties sent aimbassa- 
dors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, those of the allies were heard 
first. They-inveighed heavily against Philip upon 
several accounts; but they otteae auead articularly 
to prove, by the situation of the places, that in case 
be should continue possessed of Damen in Thes- 
saly, Chalcis in Eubcea, and Corinth in Achaia (cities 
which he himself justly, though insolently, called the 
shackles of Greece,) it would be impossible for that 
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country to enjoy its liberty. The king’s ambassadors 
were afterwards called in. As they began a prolix 
harangue, they were interrupted and asked at once, 
whether they would give up the three cities in ques- 
tion or not? Having answered, that no orders or in- 
structions had been given them on that head, they 
were sent back without being gratified in a single 
demand. It was left to the option of Quintius, either 
to conclude a peace, or carry on the war. By this he 
perceived that the Senate would not be dissatisfied at 
the latter; and he himself was much better pleased 
to put an end to the war by a victory, than bya trea- 
ty of peace. He therefore would not agree to an in- 
tervicw with Philip; and sent to acquaint him, that 
hereaftcr he would never agree to any proposals he 
might offer with regard to peace, if he did not engage 
hy way of preliminary entirely to quit Greece. 

Philip now seriously engaged in making the ne- 
cessary preparations for war.) As it would be difli- 
cult for him to preserve the cities of Achaia, on ac- 
count of their great distance from his hereditary do- 
minions, he thought it expedient to deliver up Argos 
to Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, but only as a trast, which 
he was to surrender back to him, in case he should 
be victorious in this war; but, if things should fall 
out otherwise, he then was to possess it as hig own. 
The tyrant accepting the conditions, was bronght in 
the night into the city. Inimediately the houses and 
possessions of such of the principal men as had fled 
were plundered: and those who stayed behind were 
robbed of all their gold and silver, and taxed in very 
heavy sums. Those who gave their money pecily 
and cheerfully were not molested farther; but suc 
as were either suspected of concealing tbcir riches, 
or discovering only part of them, were cruelly whip- 
ped with rods like so many slaves, and treated with 
the utmost indignity. At length Nabis having suin- 
moncd the assembly, the first decree he enacted was 
for abolishing of debts; and the second for dividing 
the lands equally among the citizens. This is the 
double bait generally hung out to win the affections 
of the common people, and exasperate them against 
the rich. 

The tyrant soon forgot from whom and on what 
condition he held the city. He sent ambassadors to 
Quintius and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he 
was master of Argos; and to invite them to an inter- 
view, in which he hoped that they would agree, with- 
out difficulty, to the conditions of a treaty which he 
was desirous of concluding with them. His proposal 
was accepted; in consequence of which the proconsul 
and the one had an interview with hint near Argos; 
a step which seemed very unbecoming the dignity of 
either. In this meeting the Romans insisted that 
Nabis should furnish them with troops, and discon- 
tinue the war with the Achewans. The tyrant agreed 
to the first article, but would consent only to four 
mionths’ truce with the Achwans. The treaty was 
concluded on those conditions. This alliance with 
such a tyrant as Nabis, so infamous for his injustice 
and cruelty, reflects dishonour on the Romans; but 
in war, soldiers think themselves allowed to take all 
advantages, at the expense even of honour and 
equity. 

Nabis, after putting a strong garrison into Argos, 
had plundered all the men and deprived them of all 
their riches: a little after he sent his wife thither, to 
use the ladies in the same manner. Accordingly, sbe 
sent for the women of the greatest distinction, either 
separately or in company; when, partly by civility, 
and partly by threats, she extorted from them at dif- 
ferent times, not only all their gold, but also their 
richest clothes, their most valuable furniture, and all 
their precious stones and jewels. 

When the spring was come,? (for the incidents I 
have here related happened in the winter,) Quintius 
and Attalus resolved, ‘Ppeceie to secure the alliance 
of the Bootians, who till then had been uncertain 
and wavering. In this view they ‘went, with some 
ambassadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which 
was the capital of the country, and the place where 
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the common assembly met. They were secretly fa- 
voured and snproren tie Antiphilus the chief magis- 
trate. The Beeotians thonght at first that they had 
come without forces and ungnarded; but were great 
ly surprised when they saw Quintius followed by a 
considerable detachment of troops, whence they im- 
inediately judged that things would be carried on in 
an arbitrary inanner in the assembly. It was sum- 
moned to meet on the morrow. However, they con- 
cealed their grief and ee and indeed it would 
have been of no use, and even dangerous, to have 
discovered them. 

Attalus spoke first, and expatiated on the services 
which his ancestors and himself had done to all 
Greece, and the republic of the Boeotians in particu- 
lar. Being hurried away by his zeal for the Romans, 
and speaking with greater vehemence than suited his 
age, he fell down in the midst of his speech, and 
seemed half dead; so that they were forced to carry 
him out of the assembly, which interrupted their de- 
liberations for some time. Aristeenus, captain gene- 
ral of the Achaans, spoke next: and after him, Bein: 
tius, who said but little; and laid greater stress on 
the fidelity of the Romans, than on their power or 
arms. Afterwards the votes were taken, when an 
alliance with the Romans was unanimously resolved 
upon; no one daring to oppose or speak against it. 

As Aitalus’s disorder did not seem dangerous, 
Quintius left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatia: 
highly satisfied with the double alliance he had con- 
cluded with the Achwans and Beeotians, which en- 
tirely secured him behind,and gave him an opportu- 
nity of employing his whole attention and efforts on 
the side of Macedonia. 

As soon as Attalus had recovered a little strength, 
he was carried to Pergamus,3 where he died soon 
after, aged threescore and twelve years, of which he 
had reigned fifty-four. Polybius observes that Atta- 
lus did not imitate most men, to whom great riches 
are generally the occasion of plunging into vices and 
irregularities of every kind. His Zenerous and mag- 
nificent use of riches, directed and tempered by pru- 
dence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his do- 
minions, and of adorning himself with the title of 
king. He imagined he was rich, only that he might 
do good to others; and thought that he put ont his 
nioney at a high and very lawful interest, in expend- 
ing it in acts of bounty and in purchasing friends, 
He governed his subjects with the strictest justice, 
and always observed inviolable fidelity towards his 
allies. Ife was a gencrous friend,a tender husband, 
an affectionate father; and perfectly discharged al! 
the duties of a king, and of a private man. He left 
four sons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileterus, and Athe- 
neuer whom we shall have occasion to speak in the 
sequel, 

Mhe armies on both sides had set out upon their 
march,4 in order to terminate the war by a battle. 
The forces were pretty equal on both sides, and each 
consisted of about 25 or 26,000 men. Quintius ad- 
vanced into Thessaly, where he was informed the 
enemy were also arrived; but being unable to dis- 
cover exactly the place where they were encamped, 
he commanded his soldiers to cut stakes, in order to 
make use of them upon occasion. 

Here Polybius, and Livy, who frequently copies 
him, show the different nanner in which the Greeks 
and Romans used the stakes with which they fortified 
their camp. Among the former, the best stakes were 
those round whose trunk a great number of branches 
were spread, which made them so much the heavier; 
besides, as the arms of the Grecian soldiers were so 
ponderous that they could scarce support them, they 
consequently could not easily carry stakes at the 
same time. Now the Romans did not leave above 
three, at the most four, branches to each stake they 
cut, and all of them on the same side. In this man- 
ner the soldier was able to carry two or three of them, 
when tied together, especially as he was not incom- 
moded with his arms; his buckler being thrown over 
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his shoulders, and having only two or three javelins 
im his hand. 

Besides, the latter kind of stakes do much greater 
service. Those of the Greeks might very easily be 
pulled up. As this stake, whose trunk was large, was 
single and detached from the rest; and besides, as 
the branches of it were strong and many in number, 
two or three soldiers could easily pull it out, and by 
that means open a way to the camp; not to mention 
that all the stakes near it nist necessarily have been 
loosened, because their branches were too short to in- 
terweave one with the other. But it was not so with 
the stakes cut by the Romans; their branches being 
so closely interwoven, that it was scarce possible to 
discover the stake to which they belonged. ‘Nor 
could any man pull up those stakes by thrusting his 
hand into the Beane es, as they were so Closely in- 
twined, that no vacant place was left; besides which, 
all the ends of them were sharp-pointed. But even 
supposing any hold could have been laid on them, yet 
the stake could not easily be torn up, for two reasons; 
first, because it was driven so deep in the ground, that 
there was no moving it; and secondly, because the 
branches were so closely interwoven, that it was im- 
possible to pull up one without forcing away several 
others at the same time. Though two or three men 

ut their whole strength to them, it was yet impossi- 
fre for them to force the stakes away. And yet, even 
if by shaking and moving them about, they at last 
were forced ont of their places, still the opening made 
in that manner was almost imperceptible. Thus these 
kind of stakes were preferable, on three accounts, to 
those of the Greeks; they were to be had every 
where, could be carried with ease, and were a strong 
palisade to a camp, which could not easily be broken 
through. 

These sort of digressions, made by so great a mas- 
ter as Polybius, which relate to the usages and prac- 
tices of war, commonly please persons of the military 
profession, to whom they may furnish useful hints; 
and, in my opinion, J ought to neglect nothing that 
may in any respect conduce to the public utility. 

Mes the general had taken the precautions above 
mentioned, he marched out at the head of all his for- 
ces. After some slight skirmishes, in which the Mto- 
lian cavalry signalized themselves and were always 
victorious, the two armies halted near Scotussa. Ex- 
ceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, having 
fallen the night before, the next day was so cloudy 
and dark, that a man could scarce see two spaces be- 
fore him. Philip then detached a body of troops, 
with orders to seize upon the summit of the hills 
called Cynoscephale, which separated his camp from 
that of the Romans. Quintius also detached ten 
squadrons of horse, and about 1000 light-armed 
troops, to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the same 
time directed them, in the strongest terms, to beware 
of ambuscades, as the weather was so very gloo- 
my. This detachment met that of the Macedonians 
which had seized the eminences. At first both parties 
were a little surprised at meeting, and afterwards 
began to skirmish. Each party sent advice to their 
ae of what was going forward. The Romans, 

eing severely handled, despatched a courier to their 
camp to desire a reinforcement. Quintius immedi- 
ately sent Archedamus and Eupolemus, both #toli- 
ans, and with them two tribunes, each of whom com- 
manded 1000 men, with 500 horse, which joining the 
former, soon changed the face of the engagement. 
The Macedonians behaved valiantly enongh; ut be- 
ing oppressed with the weight of their arms, they fled 
to the hills, and from thence sent to the king for 
succour, 

Philip, who had detached a party of his soldiers 
for forage, being informed of the danger his first troops 
were in, and the sky beginning to clear up, despattle 
ed Heraclides, who commanded the Thessalian cav- 
alry, Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, and 
Athenagoras, under whom were all the hired sol- 
diers, those of Thrace excepted. When this rein- 
forcement joined the first detachment, the courage 
of the Macedonians revived, they returned to the 
charge, and drove the Roinans from the hills. They 
even would have gained a complete victory, had it 
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not been for the resistance made by the Htolian cay 
alry, who fought with astonishing courage ard intre- 
icity, This was the best of all the Grecian cavalry 
and was particularly famous for skirmishes and sin- 
gle combats. These so well sustained the impetuous 
charge of the Macedonians, that had it not been for 
their bravery, the Romans would have been repulsed 
into the valley. At some distance from the enemy 
they ue breath a little, and afterwards returned to 
the fight. 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that 
the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time. 
was come for defeating them entirely. Philip was 
not pleased either with the place or the weather, but 
could not withstand the repeated shouts and entreaties 
of his soldiers, who besought him to lead them on to? 
battle; and accordingly, he marched them ont of his: 
entrenchments. The proconsul did the same, and 
drew a his soldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each side, in this instant which 
was going to determine their fate, animated their 
troops by all the most affecting motives. Philip re- 
presented to his soldiers, the Persians, Bactrians, 
Indians, in a word, all Asia and the whole East, sub- 
dued by their victorious arms; adding, that they 
ought now to behave with the greater conrage, as 
they now were to fight, not for sovereignty, but for 
liberty, which, to valiant minds, is more dear and 
valuable than the empire of the universe. The pro- 
consul put his soldiers in mind of the victories they 
had so lately gained; on one side, Sicily and Car- 
thage; on the other, Italy and Spain, subdued by the 
Ronians; and to say all ina wort Hannibal, the great 
Hannibal, certainly cqual, if not superior to Alexan- 
der, driven out of Italy by their triumphant arms: 
and, which ought to rouse their couraye the more, 
this very Philip, whom they now were going to en- 
gage, defeated by them more than once, and obliged 
to fly before them. 

Fired! by these speeches, the soldiers, who, on one 
side, called themselves victors of the East; and on 
the other, conquerors of the West; the former elated 
with the glorious achievements of their ancestors, and 
the latter prond of the trophies and the victories 
they had so lately gained, prepared on each side for 
battle. Flaminiuus, having commanded the right 
wing not to move from its post, placed the elephants 
in the front of this wing; and, marching with a 
haughty and intrepid air, led on the left wing against 
the enemy in person. And now the skirmishers, see- 
ing themselves supported hy the legions, return to 
the charge, and begin the attack. 

Philip, with his light-armed troops, and the right 
wing of his pbqlda diag ate towards the mountains; 
commanding Nicanor to march the rest of the army 
immediately after him. When he approached the 
Roman camp, and found his light armed troops en- 
gaged, he was excecdingly pleased at the sight. 

owever, not long after, seeing them give way, and 
in exceeding want of support, he was obliged to sus- 
tain them, and engage in a general battle, though the 
greatest part of his phalanx was still upon their march 
towards the hills wee he then was. In the mean 
time he receives such of his troops as had been re- 
pulsed; posts them, whether horse or foot, on his 
right wing; and commands the light armed soldiers 
and the phalanx to double their files, and to close 
their ranks on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he 
commands the phalanx to march towards them with 
their pikes presented, and the light-armed to extend 
beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had 
also, at the same time, received into his intervals 
those who had begun the fight, and now charged the 
Macedonians. The onset being begun, each side 
sent up the most dreadful cries. Philip’s :ight win 
had visibly all the advantage; for as he charged wi 
impetuosity from the heights with his phals'nx on the 
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Romans, the latter could not sustain the shock of 
troops so well closed and covered with their shields, 
and whose front presented an impenetrable hedge of 
pikes. The Romans were obliged to give ee 

But it was different with regard to Philip’s left 
wing, which was but just arrive . As its ranks were 
broken and separated by the hillocks and uneven 
ground, Quintius flew to his mght wing, and charged 
vigorously the left wing of the Macedonians: persua- 
ded, that if he could but break it, and put it in disor- 
der, it would draw after it the other wing, although 
victorious. The event answered his expectations. 
As this wing, on account of the uneavenness and rug- 
cedness of the ground, could not keep in the form of 
a phalanx, nor double its ranks to give it depth, in 
wihied the whole strength of the body consists, it was 
entirely defeated. 

On this oceasion a tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies under him, made a movement that 
contributed very much to the victory. Observing 
that Philip, who was ata great distance fronr the rest 
of the army, was charging the left wing of the Ro- 
nians with vigour, he leaves the right where he was, 
(it not being in want of support,) and consulting only 
his own reason, and the present disposition of the ar- 
mies, he marches towards the phalanx of the enemy’s 
right wing, and charges them in the rear with all 
his troops. The phalanx, on account of the prodi- 
gious length of the pikes, and the closeness of its 
ranks, cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man to 
man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all before 
him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themselves, throw down their arms 
and fly. What increased the slaughter was, that the 
Romans who had given way, having rallied, were re- 
turned to attack the phalanx in front at the same time. 

Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle 
from the advantage he had obtained in his wing, as- 
sured himself of a complete victory. But when he 
saw his soldiers throw down their arms, and the Ro- 
mans pouring upon them behind, he drew off with a 
body of troops to some distance from the field of bat- 
tle, and from thence took a survey of the whole en- 

gement: when perceiving that the Romans, who 
pursued the left wing, extended almost to the sum- 
mit of the mountains, he got together all the Thra- 
cians and Macedonians he could assemble, and en- 
deavoured to save himself by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of which victory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, 
where he halted to wait for those who had escaped 
the defeat. He had been so prudent as to send ae 
to Larissa, to burn all his papers, that the Romans 
might not have an opportunity of distressing any of 
his friends. The Romans pursued for some time 
those who fled. The /Etolians were accused of 
having occasioned Philip’s escape, for they amused 
themselves in plundering his eamp, whilst the Romans 
were employed in pursuing the enemy; so that when 
they returned, they found scarcely any thing in it. 
They reproached them at first on that account, and 
afterwards quarrelled outright, each side loading the 
other with the grossest invectives. On the morrow, 
after having got together the prisoners and the rest 
of the spoils, they marched towards Larissa. The 
Romans lost ahout 700 men in this battle, and the 
Macedonians 13,000, whereof 8000 died in the field, 
and 5000 were taken prisoners. Thus ended the bat- 
tle of Cynoscephale. 

The AXtolians had certainly signalized themselves 
in this battle, and Peeiates very much to the vic- 
tory; but they were so yain, or rather insolent, as to 
ascribe the success of it entirely to themselves; de- 
claring, without reserve or so ome that they were 
far better soldiers than the Romans; and spread this 
Teport throvghout all Greece. Quintius, who was 
already oflended at them, for their greedy impatience 
in seizing the plunder without waiting for the Ro- 
mans, was still more enraged at them for their inso- 
lent reports in regard to their superior valour. From 
that time he behaved with great coldness towards 
them, and never informed them of any thing relating 
tp public affairs, affecting to humble their pride on 
all occasions. 

Vor. I1.—i9 
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_ These reports seem to have made too strong an 
impression on Quintius, who did not act with due 

rudence and cantion towards allies so useful to the 

omans; for by thus alienating their aflections, he 
payed the way, atadistance, for that open defection, 
to which the resentment of the Atolians afierwards 
carried them. But had he disscmbled wisely; had he 
shut his eyes and ears to many things, and appeared 
sonetimes ignorant of what the AStolians might say 
or do inproperly, he might perhaps have remedied 
every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip sent ambassadors 
to Flamininus, who was at Larissa, upon pretence of 
desiring a truce for burying their dead; but in reality 
to obtain an interview with bim. The proconsul 
agreed to both requests, and was so polite as to bid 
the messenger tell the king, ‘ that he desired him not 
to despond.” The Atolians were highly ofended at 
this message. As these people were not well ac- 
quainted with the character of the Romans, and judg- 
ed of their disposition from their own, they imagined 
that Flamininns would not have appeared favourable 
to Philip, if the latter had not corrupted him with 
bribes; and thev were not ashamed to spread such 
reports among the allies. 

he Roman general set out, with the confederates 
for the appointed place of meeting, which was at the 
entrance of Tempe. He assembled them before the 
king arrived, to inquire what they thought of the con- 
ditions of peace. Amynander, king of Athamania, 
who spoke in the name of the rest, said, that such a 
treaty onght to be concluded as might enable Greece 
to preserve peace and liberty even in the absence of 
the Romans. 

Alexander the A%tolian spoke next, and said, that 
if the proconsul imagined that in concluding a peace 
with Philip, he should procure a solid peace for the 
Romans, or lasting liberty for the Greeks, he was 
greatly mistaken: that the only way to put an end to 
the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out of 
his kingdom; and that this might be very easily effec- 
ted, provided be would take the advantage of the pre- 
sent occasion. After corroborating what he had ad- 
vanced with several reasons he sat down. 

Quintius, addressing himself to Alexander; “ You 
do not know,” says he, ‘“ either the character of the 
Romans, my views, or the interest of Greece. It is 
not usual with the Romans, after they have engaged 
in war with a king, or other power, to ruin him en- 
tirely; and of this Hannibal and the Carthaginians 
are a manifest proof. As to myself, I never intended 
to make an irreconcilable war against Philip; but 
have always been inclined to grant hima peace, when- 
ever he should yield to the conditions that should be 
prescribed him. You yourselves, Mtolians, in the 
assemblies which were held for that purpose, never 
once mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. 
Should victory inspire us with such a design? How 
shameful are such sentiments! When an enemy at- 
tacks us in the field, it is our business to repel him 
with bravery and haughtiness; but when he is fallen, 
it is the duty of the victor to show moderation, gen- 
tleness, and humanity. With regard to the Greeks, 
it is their interest, I confess, that the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia should be less powerful than formerly; but 
it no less concerns their welfare, that it should not 
be entirely destroyed. That kingdom serves them 
as a barrier against the Thracians and the Gauls, 
who, were they not checked by it, would certainly 

our down upon Greece, as they have frequently done 
efore.”’ 

Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opin- 
ion and that of the council, was, that if Philip would 
promise to observe faithfully all the conditions which 
the allies had formerly prescribed, that then a ieee 
should be granted him, after having consulted the 
senate about it; and that the Atolians night adopt 
whatever resolution they pleased on this occasion. 
Pheneas, praetor of the #tolians, having represented , 
in very strong terms, that Philip, if he should cscape 
the present danger, would soon form new projects, 


ed 


1 A great number of Gauls had settled in the countries 
adjoining to Thrace. 
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and light up a fresh war; ‘I shall take care of that,” 
replied the proconsul; “and shall take effectual 
methods to put it out of his power to undertake any 
thing against us.” 

The next day Philip arrived at the place appoiated 
for the conference; and three days after, the council 


being met again, he came into it, and spoke with so 
much prudence and wisdom, as softened the whole 
assembly. He declared that he would aceept, and 


execute, whatever conditions the Romans and the 
allies should prescribe; and that with regard to every 
thing else, he would rely entirely on the discretion 
of the senate. Upon these words the whole council 
were silent. Only Phaneas the /tolian started some 
difficuliies, which were altogether improper, and for 
that reason entirely disregarded. 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the con- 
elusion of the peace was, his having advice, that An- 
tiochus, at the head of an army, was marching out 
of Syria, in order to make an irruption into Europe. 
He apprehended that Philip might think of putting 
his cities into a condition of defence, and thereby 
might gain time. Besides, he was sensible that should 
another consul come in his stead, all the honour of 
that war would be ascribed to him. These reasons 
prevailed with him to grant the king a four month’s 
truce; whereupon he received 400 talents! from him, 
took Demetrius his son, and some of his friends, as 
hostages, aad gave him permission to send to Rome 
to receive such farther conditions from the senate, 
as they should prescribe. Matters being thus ad- 
justed, the parties separated, after having mntually 
promised, that in case a peace should not be eon- 
cluded, Flamininus should return Philip the talents 
and the hostages, This being done, the several par- 
ties concerned sent deputations to Rame; some to 
solicit peace, and others to throw obstacles in its 
way. 

Whilst these measures were concerting to bring 
about a general peace, some expeditions, of little 
importance, were undertaken in several places. An- 
drosthenes, who commanded under the king, at Co- 
rinth, had a considerable body of troops, consisting 
of above 6000 men: he was defeated in a battle by 
Nicostratus, pretor of the Achwans, who came upon 
hini unawares, and attacked him at a time when his 
troops were dispersed up and down the plains, and 
plandering the country. The Acarnanians were di- 
vided in their sentiments, some being for Vhilip, 
and others for the Romans. The latter had laid siege 
to Leucas. News being brought of the victory gain- 
ed at Cynoscephale, the whole country submitted to 
the conquerors. At the same time the Rhodians 
took Perea, a small conntry in Caria, which, as they 
pretended, belonged to them, and had been unjustly 
taken from them by the Macedonians. Philip, on 
the other side, repulsed the Dardanians, who had 
made an inroad into his kingdom, in order to take 
advantage of the ill state of his affairs. After this 
expedition, the king retired to Thessalonica. 

At Rome,3 the time for the elec- 

A. M. 3808. tion of consuls being come, L. Fu- 

Ant. J. C. 196. rins Purpureo and M. Claudius 

Marcellus were chosen. At the 

same time letters arrived from Quintius, containing 

the particulars of his victory over Philip. They were 

first <o ieee ile senate, pad afterwards to the 

eople; and public prayers, during five days, were 

eee to than: the coe for the prolect an they 
had granted the Romans in the war against Philip. 

Some days after, the ambassadors arrived to treat 
of the intended peace with the king of Macedonia. 
The affair was debated in the senate. Each of the 
ambassadors made long speeches, according to their 
respective views and jnoterests; but, at last, the ma- 
ia were for peace. The same affair being brought 

efore the people, Marcellus, who passionately de- 
sired to command the armies in Greece, nsed his 
utmost endeavours to break the treaty, but all to 


a Four handred thousand French crowns, 
9 Liv. 1. xxxiii, n. 14—19, 
ott eg meee Legat. p. 793, 794. Liv. I. xxxiii. n. 
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no purpose; for the people approved of Flamininus’s 
proposal, and ratified the conditions. The senate 
then appointed ten of the most illustrions citizens to 
go into Greece, in order to settle, in conjunction * 
with Flamininus, the affairs of that country, and 
secure its liberties. In the same assembly, the 
Achvwans desired to be received as allies of the peo- 
ple of Rome; but that affair meeting with some dif- 
ficulties, it was referred to the ten commissioners, 

A sedition had broken out in Beeotia, between the 
partisans of Philip and those of the Romans, which 
rose to a great height. Nevertheless, it was not at- 
tended with any ill consequences, the proconsul hay- 
ing soon appeased it. 

The ten commissioners,4 who had set out from 
Rome to settle the affairs of Greece, arrived soon in 
that country. The chief conditions of the treaty of 
peace, which they settled in concert with Flamini- 
nus, were as follow: That all the other5 cities of 
Greece, both in Asia and Europe, should be free, 
and be governed by their own laws: that Philip, be- 
fore the celebration of the Isthmian games, anid 
evacuate those in which he then had garrisons: that 
he should restore to the Romans all the prisoners 
and deserters, and deliver up to them all the ships 
that had decks, five feluccas excepted, and the gal- 
ley having sixteen benches of rowers: that he should 
pay 1000 talenis;6 one half immediately, and the 
other half in ten years, fifly every year, by way of 
tribute. Among the hostages required of him, was 
Demetrius his son, who accordingly was sent to 
Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian 
war, to the great satisfaction of the Greeks, and ver 
happily for Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, 
who, t ough vanquished, might still have an oppor- 
tunity of finding the Romans considerable employ- 
ment; Antiochus sceing his power considerably in- 
creased by his glorious exploits, which had acquired 
him the surname of Great, was at that time medita- 
ting 1o carry his arms into Europe. If, therefore, 
flamininus, by his great prudence, had not foreseen 
what would come to pass, and had not speedily cone 
cluded this peace; had the war against Antiochus 
been joined, in the midst of Greece, with the war 
carrying on against Philip; and had the two greatest 
and most powerful kings then in the world, (uniting 
their views and interests) made head against Rome 
at the same time; it is certain the Romans would 
have been engaged in as many battles, and in as 
great dangers, as those they had been obliged to sus- 
tain in the war against Hannibal. 

As soon as this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, /Etolia excepted, received the news of it 
with universal joy. The inhabitants ‘of the latter 
country seemed dissatisfied, and inveighed privately 
against it among the confederates, afhrming, that it 
was nothing but empty words; that the Greeks were 
amused with the nanie of liberty; with which spe- 
cious term the Romans covered their interested views: 
that they indeed suffered the cities in Asia to enjoy 
their freedom; but that they seeoied to reserve to 
theniselves those of Europe, as Oreum, Eretria, Chal- 
cis, Demetrias, and Corinth. That therefore Greece, 
strictly speaking, was not freed from its chains; and, 
at most, eel only charged its sovereign, 

These complaints made the proconsul so much the 
more uneasy, as they were not altogether without 
foundation. The commissioners, pursuant to the in- ° 
structions they had received from Rome, advised 
Flamininus to restore all the Greeks to their liberty; 
but to keep possession of the cities of Corinth, Chal- , 
cis, and Demetrias, which were the keys of Greece; : 
and to put strong garrisons into them, to prevent 
their being seized by Antiochus. He obtained, in 
the council, to have Corinth set at liberty; but it 
was resolved there, that a strong garrison should be 


4 Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. p. 795—800. Liv. 1. xxxiii. a. 
30—25. Plut. in Flam. p. 374—376. 

5 This word other, is put here in opposition to such of the 
Grecian cilies as were subject to Philip, part of which on- 
ly were restored to their liberties, because the Romang 
thought it necessary to garrison Chalcis, Demetrias, and 
Corinth. 6 About 190,0002. 
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put into the citadel, as well as in the two cities of 
Chalcis and Demetrias; and this for a time only, till 
they should be entirely rid of their fears with regard 
to Antiochus. : 

It was now the time in which the Isthmian games 
were to be solemnized; and the expectation of what 
was there to be transacted, had drawn thither an in- 
credible nultitude of people, and persons of the high- 
est rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, 
which were not yet entirely made public, formed 
the topic of all conversations, and varjons opinions 
were entertained concerning them; but very few 
could be persuaded, that the Romans would eva- 
cuate all the cities they had taken. All Greece was 
in this uncertainty, when, the multitude being as- 
sembled in the stadium to see the games, a herald 
conies forward, and publishes with a loud voire:— 
“The senate and people of Rome, and Titus Quin- 
tius the general, having overcome Philip and the 
Macedonians, set at liberty from all garrisons, and 
taxes, and imposts, the Corinthians, the Locrians, the 
Phocians, the Enbceans, the Phtihot Achwans, the 
Maenesians, the Thessalians, and the Perrhebians; 
declare them free, and ordain that they shall be go- 
verned by their respective laws and usages.” 

At these words,! which many heard but imper- 
fectly, because of the noise that Interrupted thein, 
all the spectators were filled with excess of joy. 
They gazed upon and questioned one another with 
astonishment, and conld not believe either their eyes 
or ears; so like a dream was what they then saw and 
heard, It was thought necessary for the herald to 
repeat the proclamation, which was now listened to 
with the most profound silence, so that not a single 
word of the decree was Jost. And now fully assured 
of their happiness, they abandoned themselves again 
to the highest transports of joy, and broke into such 
loud and repented acclamations, that the sea re- 
sounded with them at a great distance: aad some 
ravens, which happened to fly that instant over the 
assembly, fell down in the stadium; so true it is, that 
of all the blessings of this life, none are so dear to 
mankind as liberty! The games and sports were 
hurried over, withont any attention being paid to 
thea; for so great was the general joy upon this 
occasion, that it extingnished all other sentiments. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in 
crowds to the Roman general; and every one being 
eager to see his deliverer, to salute him, to kiss his 
hand and throw crowns and festoons of flowers over 
him; he would have run the hazard of being pressed 
to death aM the crowd, had not the vigour of his 
years (for he was not above thirty-three years old,) 
and the joy which so glorious a day gave him, sus- 
tained and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would ask, whether any mortal ever 
experienced a more happy or a more glorions day 
than this was for Flamininus and the Roman people? 
What are all the triumphs of the world in com- 
a with what we haye seen on this occasion? 

hould we heap together all the trophies, all the 
victories, all the conquests of Alexander and the 
greatest captains, how httle would they appear, when 
ee om this single action of goodness, humanity, 
and justice? Jt isa great misfortune to princes, that 
they are not so sensible as they ought to be toso re- 
fined a joy, to so affecting and exquisite a glory, as 
that which arises from doing good to mankind. 

The remembrance of so delightful a day,? and of 


1 Audita vace preconis, majus gandium fait, qudm quod 
uaiversum homines caperent. Vix satis credere se quisque 
audisse: alii alios intueri, mirabundi velut somnii vanam 
apeciem : quod ad quemque pertincret, suarum aurium fidei 
minimiim credentes, proximos interrogabant. Revocatus 
preco—iterum pronunciare cadem. Tum ab certo jum 
gaudio tantus com clamore plausus est ortus, totiesque 
repetitus, ut facilé appareret, nihil omuium bunorum mul- 
titudini gratius, quam libertatem, esse. Ludicrum deinde 
ita raptim peractum est, ut nulliug nce animi nec veuli 
Bpectaculo intenti essent. Aded unum gaudium preoccu- 
paverat omnium aliarum sensum voluptatum.—Liv. 1. xxxiii. 
u. 32. 

& Nec prasens omnium modé effusa Itetitia est; sed per 
multus dies gratis et cogitationibus ct sermonibus revocata. 
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the valuable blessings then bestowed, was contin- 
ually renewed, and for a long time formed the onl 
subject of conversation at all times and in all places. 
Every one cried in the higkest transports of admira- 
tion, and a kind of enthusiasm, ** That there was a 
people in the world, who at their own expense end 
the hazard of their lives, engaged ina war for the 
liberty of other nations; and that, not for their 
neighbours, or people situated on the same continent, 
but who crossed seas, and sailed to distant climes, 
to destroy and extirpate unjust power from the earth, 
and to establish uaiversal law, equity, and justice. 
That by a single word, and the voice of a herald, 
liberty had been restored to all the cities of Greece 
and Asia. Thata great soul only could have formed 
such a design; but that to execute it was the effect 
at once of the highest good fortune, and the most 
consummate virtue.” 

They called to mind all the great battles,3 which 
Grecce had fought for the sake of Liberty. “ After 
sustaining so many wars,” said they, “never was its 
valour crowned with so blessed a reward, as when 
strangers came and took up arms in its defence. It was 
then, that almost without shedding a drop of blood, 
or losing scarce one man, it acquired the greatest 
and noblest of all prizes for which mankind can con- 
tend. Valour and prudence are rare at all times; 
but of all virtues, justice is most rare. Agesilaus, 
Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities 
for carrying on war, and gaining battles both by sea 
and land; ‘but then it was for themsclves and ‘their 
country, not for strangers and foreigners, they fought. 
That height of glory was reserved for the Romans.” 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the 
present state of affairs; and the effects soon answered 
the glorious proclamation made at the I:thnian 
games; for the conunissioners separated, to go and 
put their decree in execution in all the cities. 

Flaminious, being returned from Argos, was ap- 
pointed president of the Nemean games. He dis- 
charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 
ment, ol used te utmost endeavours to add to the 
pomp and magnificence of the festival; and he also 
pubhshed bya herald at these games, as he had done 
at the others, the liberty of Greece. 

As he visited the several cities, he established good 
regulations in them, reformed the administration of 
justice, restored amity and concord between the citi- 
zens, by appeasing quarrels and seditions, and. re- 
calling the exiles; infinitely more pleased with be- 
ing able by the means of persuasion to reconcile the 
Greeks one to another, and to re-establish unity 
amongst them, than he had been in conquering the 
Macedonians; so that even liberty seemed the least 
of the blessings they had received from him. And, 
indeed, of what service would liberty have been to 
the Greeks, had not justice and concord been restored 
aniong them? What an example is here for gover- 
nors of provinces! How happy are the people under 
magistrates of this character! 

Itis related that Xenocrates the philosopher, having 
heen delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, 
out of the hands of the tax-gatherers, who were drag- 
ging him to prison, in order to make him pay a sum 
which foreigners were obliged by law to pay into 
the public treasury, and meeting soon after the sons 
of his deliverer, he said to them, “I repay with 
usury the kindness your father did me: for I am the 
cause that all mankind praise him.” But the grati- 
tude which the Greeks showed Flamininus and the 
Romans, did not terminate merely in causing them 
to be praised, but also infinitely contributed to the 
augmentation of their power, by inducing all nations 
to confide in them, and rely on the faith of their 
engagements. For they not only received such gene- 


Esse aliquam in terres gentem, qu® sua impensa, suo la- 
bare ac periculo, bella gerat pro libertate aliorum; nec hoc 
finitimis, aut prapinque vicinitatis hominibue, aut terris 
continenti junctis prestat: maria trajiciat, ne quod tote 
orbe terratum injustum imperium sit, et ubique jus, fas, lex 
fotenlissima siot. Und voce precanis liberatas omaes 
Grecie@ atque Asie urbes, Hoc spe concipere, audacig 
nnimi fuisse: ad effectum adducere, virtutis et fortune 
ingentis. Liv. a. 33. 3 Plut. ia Flamin. 
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ralsas the Romans sent them, but requested earnestly 
that they might be sent; they called them in, and 
put themselves into their hansis with joy. And not 
only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who 
had complaints to offer against the injustice ot neigh- 
bouring powers, had recourse to them, and put them- 
selves In a manner under their safeguard; so that, in 
a short tine, from an effect of the Divine protection 
(to use Flutarch’s expression,) 1 the whole earth sub- 
nitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commissioners, who had dis- 
persed themselves up and down, came to the assembly 
of the Greeks which was held at Therm, a city of 
A@tolia. He there made a long speech, to exhort the 
tulians to continue firmly aWinched to the party for 
whom they had declared; and never to infringe the 
alliance they had made with the Romans. Svume of 
the principal tolians complained, but with modcety, 
that the Romans, since the victory they had obtained, 
did not zhow so nuch favouras before to their nation. 
Others reproached him, but in harsh and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the Aftolians, the Ro- 
mans not only would never have conquered Philip, 
but would never have been able to sct fuct in Greece. 
Cornelius, to prevent all disputes and contests, which 
are always of pernicious consequence, was so prudent 
as only to refer them to the senate, assuring them 
that all possible justice would be done them. <Ac- 
cordingly they came to that resulution; and thus 
ended the war against Philip. 


SECTION IV.—COMPLAINTS REING MADE AND 
SUSPICIONS ARISING CONCERNING ANTIOCHUS, THE 
ROMANS SEND AN EMBASSY TO HIM, WHICH HAS 
NO OTHER EFFECT, THAN TO DISPOSE GOTH PAR- 
TIES FOR AN OPEN RUPTURE. A CONSPIRACY IS 
FORMED BY SCOPAS THE ZTOLIAN AGAINST PTO- 
LEMY. HE AND HIS ACCOMPLICES ARE PUT TO 
DEATH. HANNIBAL RETIRES TO ANTICCIIUS. 
WAR OF FLAMININUS AGAINST NABIS, WHOM HE 
BESIEGES IN SPARTA: HE OBLIGES HIM TO SUB 
FOR PEACE, AND GRANTS IT HIM. HE ENTERS 
ROME IN TRIUMPH. 


THE war in Macedonia had ended very seasonably 
for the Romans, who otherwise would have had upon 
their hands at the same time two powerful enemies, 
Philip and Antiochus: for it was evident, that the 
Romans would soon be obliged to proclaim war 
against the king of Syria, who enlarged his conquests 
daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to cross over 
into Europe. 

After having Jeft himself nothing 
to fear on the side of Ceele-syria 
and Palestine,’ by the alliance he 
had concluded with the king of 
Egypt, and possessed himself of several cities of Asia 
Minor, and ainong them that of Ephesus, he took the 
most proper measures for the success of his designs; 
and de reinstating himself in the possession ot all 
those kingdoms which he pretended had formerly 
belonged to his ancestors. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and the other Grecian cities of 
Asia which enjoyed their liberty at that time, seeing 
plainly that he intended to bring them under subjec- 
tion, resolved to defend themselves. But being of 
theinselyes unable to resist so powerful an enemy, 
they had recourse to the Romans for protection, which 
was readily granted. The Romans saw plainly that 
it was their interest to check the progress of Antio- 
chus towards the West, and how fatal the conse- 
quence would be, should they suffer him to extend 
his power hy settling on the coast of Asia, according 
to the plan he had laid down. They were therefore 
very glad of the opportunity those free cities gave 
them, of opposing it; and iminediately sent an em- 
bassy to him. 


A. M. 3808. 
Ant. J. C 196. 


4 Osed cuvecawronevoy, 

8 According to Livy, it wasat Thermopyle. It is doubt- 
ed whether he bas justly translated Polyhius in Ihis place, 
éxi tiv Taév Oseuseayv cuvodev. This is said of an assem- 
He of Aitolians in the city of Thermw, which is of dto- 

A 

® Liv. |}. xxiii. 1. 38-41. Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 769, 770. 
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Before the ambassadors had time to reach Antio- 
chus, he had already sent off detachments from his‘ 
army, which had formed the sieges of Smyrna and 
Lampsacus. That prince had passed the Hellespont 
in person with the rest of it, and possessed himself 
of all the Thracian Chersonesus. Finding the city 
of Lysimachia4 all in ruins (the Thracians having 
demolished it a few years before) he began to rebuild 
it, with the design of founding a kingdom there for 
Selcucus his second son; to bring all the country 
round it under his dominion, and to make this city 
the capital of the new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all these 
new projects, the Roman ambassadors arrived in 
Thrace. They came up with him at Selymbria, a 
city of that country, and were attended by some 
deputies from the Grecian cities in Asia. In the 
first couferences, the.whole time was passed in mu- 
tual civilities, which appeared sincere; but when 
they procceded to business, the face of affairs was 
soon changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this 
occassion, required Antiochus to restore to Ptolemy 
the several cities in Asia which he had taken from 
him; to evacuate ali those which had been possessed 
by Philip; it not being just that he should reap the 
fruits of the war, which the Romans had carried on 
against that prince; and not to molest such of the 
Grecian cities of Asia as enjoyed their liberty. He 
added, that the Romans were greatly surprised at 
Antiochus, for crossing into Europe with two such 
numerous armies, and so powerful a fleet; and for 
rebuilding Lysimachia, an undertaking which could 
have no other view but to invade them. 

To all this Antiochus answered that Ptolemy should 
have full satisfaction, when his marriage, which was 
already concluded, should be solemnized: that with 
regard to such Grecian cities as desired to rctain their 
liberties, it was from him and not from the Romans 
they were to receive it. With respect to Lysima- 
chia, he declared, that he rebuilt it with the design 
of making it the residence of Seleucus his son; that 
Thrace, and the Chersonesus, which was part of it, 
belonged to him; that they hed been conquered from 
Lysimachus by Seleucus Nieator, one of his ances- 
tors; and that he came thither as into his own patri- 
mony. As to Asia,and the cities he had taken there 
from VPhilip, he knew not what right the Romans 
could have to them; and therefore he desired them 
to interfere no farther in the aflairs of Asia than he 
did with those of Italy. 

The Romans desiring that the ambassadors of 
Smyrna and Lampsacus might be called in, they ac- 
cordingly were admitted. ‘They spoke with so mnch 
freedom, as incensed Antiochus to that degree, that 
he cried in a passion, that the Romans had no bust 
ness to judge of those affairs. Upon this the assem- 
bly broke up in great disorder; none of the parties 
received satisfaction, and every thing seemed to tend 
to an open rupture. 

During these negotiations, a report was spread that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immedi- 
ately thought hiinself master of Egypt, and accord- 
ingly went an board his fleet, in order to goand take 
possession of it. He left his son Seleucus at Lysi- 
machia, with the army, to complete the projects he 
had formed with regard to fitece parts. He first 
landed at Ephesus, where he caused all his ships in 
that port to join his fleet, in order to sail as soon as 
possible for Egypt. On his arrival at Patara in 
Lycia, certain advice was brought, that the report 
which was spread concerning Ptolemy’s death was 
false. He then changed his course, and made for 
the island of Cyprus, in order to seize it; but a storm 
that arose sunk many of his ships, destroyed a great 
number of his men, and frustrated all his measures, 
He thought himself very happy in having an oie 
tunity of entering the harbour of Seleucia with the 
remnant of his fleet, which he there refitted, and 
went and wintered at Antioch, without making any 
new attempt that year. 

The foundation of the rumour which was spread 


' This city stood on the isthmus or neck of the penim 
sula. 
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of Piolemy’s death,1 was from a conspiracy having 
been really formed against his life. ‘This plot was 
contrived by Scopas. That general seeing himself 
at the head of all the foreign troops, the greatest 
part of which were #tolians as well as himself, ima- 
gined that with so formidable a body of well-discip- 
lined veteran forces, it would be easy for kim to 
usurp the crown during the king’s minority. His 
plan was already formed; and had he not Jet silp the 
opportunity, by wasting the time in consulting and 
denacne with his friends, instead of acting; he would 
certainly have succeeded. Aristomenes, the prime 
minister, being apprised of the conspiracy, laid Sco- 

as under an arrest; after which he was examined 
belt the council, found guilty, and executed, with 
all hisaccomplices. This plot made the government 
confide no longer in the /tolians, who tll then had 
been in great esteem for their fidelity; most of them 
were removed from their employments, and sent into 
their own country. After Scopas’s death, inimense 
treasures were found in his coffers, which he had 
amassed, by plundering the provinces over which he 
commanded. As Scopas, during the course of his 
victories in Palestine, had subjected Judaa and Je- 
rusalem to the Egyptian empire, the greatest part of 
his treasures arose, no doubt, from thence. The 
transition from avarice to perfidy and treason is often 
very short; and the fidelity of that general, who 
discovers a passion for riches, cannot be safely re- 
lied on. 

One of Scopas’s principal accomplices was Dicha- 
archus, who had formerly been admiral to Philip, 
king of Macedonia. A very strange action is related 
of this man. That prince having commanded him to 
fall upon the islands called Cyclades, in open violation 
of the most solemn treaties, before he canie out of the 
harbour he set up two altars, one to Injustice and the 
other to Impiety, and offered sacrifices on both, to 
insult, as one would imagine, at the same time both 
gods and men. As this wretch had so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by lis crimes, Aristomenes denne 
petehed him also from the rest of the conspirators in 

is execution. He despatched all the others by poi- 
son, but as for Dichearchus, he caused him to die in 
exquisite torments. 

The contrivers of the conspiracy being put to death, 
and all their measures entirely defeated, the king was 
declared of age, though he had not yet quite attained 
the years appointed by the laws, and was set upon 
the throne with great pomp and solemnity. He there- 
by took the governnient upon himself, and accord- 
ingly began to transact business. As long as Aristo- 
menes was in administration under him, all things 
went well: but when the king conceived disgust for 
that faithful and able minister, and not long after put 
him to death, (to rid himself of a mao whose virtue 
was offensive to him,) the remainder of his reign was 
one continued series of disorder and confusion. His 
subjects laboured now under as many evils,and even 
greater, than in his father’s reign, when vice was most 
triumphant. 

. When the ten commissioners,2 

A. M. 3809. who were sent to scttle the affairs 
Ant. J. C. 195. of Philip, were returned to Rome, 

. and made their report, they told 
their senate, that they must expect and prepare fora 
new war, which would be still more dangerous than 
that they had just before terminated: that Antiochus 
had crossed into Europe with a strong army, and a 
considerable fleet: that opon a false report which had 
been spread concerning Ptolemy’s death, he had set 
out, in order to possess himself of Egypt, and that 
otherwise he would have made Greece the seat of 
the war: that the Atohians, a people naturally restless 
and turbulent, and ill-atfected to Rome, would cer- 
tainly rise on that occasion: that Greece fostered in 
its own bosom a tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious and 
cruel than apy of his predecessors, who was imedita- 
ting how to enslave it; and that thas baving been re- 
stored in vain to its liberty by the Romans, it would 
only change its sovereigu, and would fall under a 


1 Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 771-773, 
9 Liv. |. xxxili.n, 44—49, Justin, L. xxxi. ce. 2 
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more grievous captivity than before, especially if 
Nabis should continue in possession of the city of 
Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on 
Nahis. and they were partieularly vigilant over all 
Antiochus’s steps. eta just before left Antioch, 
in the beginning of the spring, in order to go to Eph- 
esus; and had scarce left it, when Hannibal arrived 
there, and claimed his protection. That general had 
lived unmolested in Carthage, during six years from 
the conclusion of peace with the Romans: but he was 
now suspected of holding a secret correspondence 
with Autiochus, and of forming with him the desiga 
of carrying the war into aly. His enemies sent ad- 
vice of this secretly to the Romans, who immediately 
deputed an embassy to Carthage, 1o inform themselves 
more particularly as to the fact; with crders, in case 
the proof should be manifest, to require the Cartha- 
ginians to deliver up Hannibal to them. But that 
general had too ated penetration and forésight,3 and 
had been too long accustomed to prepare for storms, 
eyen in the greatest calms, not to suspect their de- 
sign; so that before they had an eppesnly to exe- 
cute their commission, he withdrew privately, got to 
the coast, and went on board a ship which always 
lay ready by his order against such an occasion. He 
escaped to Tyre, and-went from thence to Antioch, 
where he expected to find Antiochus, but was cbliged 
tc follow him to Ephesus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 
was in suspense whether he should engage in a war 
with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him 
great satisfaction. He did not doubt, but wita the 
counsel and assistance of a man who had so often de- 
feated the Romans, and who had thereby jusily ac- 
quired the reputation of being the greate.t general 
of the age, he should be able to complete all ‘his de- 
signs. He now thought of nothing but victories and 
conquests: accordingly war wag resolyed, and all that 
year and the following were employed in making the 
necessary preparations. Nevertheless, during that 
time, embassies were sent on both sides, upon pre- 
text of an accommodation; but, in reality, to gain 
time, and see what the enemy were doing. 

With regard to Greece, all the states except the 
JEtolians, whose secret discontent I noticed before, 
enjoyed the sweets of liberty and peace, and in that 
condition admired no less the temperance, justice, 
and moderation, of the Roman victor, than they had 
before admired his courage and intrepidity in the 
field. Such was the state of things, when Quintius 
received a decree from Roine, by which he was per- 
mitted to declare war against Nabis. Upon this, he 
convenes the confederates at Corinth, and after ac- 
quainting them with the cause of their mecting, 
“You perceive,” says he, “that the subject of the 
present deliberation solely regards you. Our busi- 
ness is to determine, whether Argos, an ancicnt and 
most illustrious city, situated in the midst of Greece, 
shall enjoy its liberty in common with the rest of the 
cities, or whether it shall continue subject to the ty- 
rant of Sparta, who has seized it. This affair con- 
cerns the Romans no otherwise, than as the slavery 
of a single city hinders their glory in having deliver- 
ed ail Greece from being full and complete. Con- 
sider therefore what is to be done, and your reaclu- 
tions shall determine my conduct.” 

No doubt eould be entertained as to the sentiments 
of the assembly: the Atolians alone could not forbear 
showing their resentment against the Romans, which 
they carried so high, as to charge them with a breach 
of faith in keeping possession of Chalcis and Deme- 
trias, at a time that they boasted their having restored 
liberty to the whole of Greece. They inveighed no 
less against the rest of the allies, who, in their turn, 
desired to be secnred from the rapine of the Atolians, 
who were Greeks only in name, but real enemies in 
their hearts. he dispute growing warm, Quintus 
oblized them to debate only on the subject before 


3 Sed res Annibalom non diu Jatuit, virum ad prospi- 
ciende cavendaque pericula peritum,; nec mivox in secun- 
dis adyersa, quam in adversis secunda cogitantem. —Justin. 
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theni; upon which it was unanimously resolved, that 
war should be declared against Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, in case he should refuse to restore Argos to 
its former liberty; and every one promised to send 
a speedy succour; which was faithfully performed. 
Aristenus, general of the Acheans, joined Quintius 
near Cleonze, with 10,000 foot and 1000 horse. 

Philip, on his part, sent 150 men, and the Thes- 
salians 400 horse. Quintius’s brother arrived also 
with a fleet of forty galleys, to which the Rhodians 
and king Eumenes joiaed theirs. A great number 
of Lacedemonian exiles came to the Roman camp, 
in hopes of having an opportunity of returning to 
their native country. mie red Agesipolis at their 
head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta justly belonged. 
When but an infant, he had been expelled by Lycur- 
gus, the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The ilies designed at first to besiege Argos, but 
Quintius thought 1t more advisable to march directly 
against the tyrant. He had greatly strengthened the 
fortifications of Sparta; and had sent for 1000 chosen 
soldiers from Crete, whom he had joined to the other 
thousand he had already among his forces. He had 
3000 other foreign troops in his service; and, besides 
these, 10,000 natives of the country, exclusively of 
the Helots. 

At the same time he also concerted measures to 
secure himself from domestic commotions. Having 
caused the people to come nnarmed to the assembly, 
and having posted his guards armed round them; 
after some little preamble, he declared, that as the 
present juncture of affairs obliged him to take some 
precautions for his own safety, he therefore was deter- 
mined to imprison a certain number of citizens, whom 
he had just cause to suspect; and that the instant the 
enemy should be repulsed, (whom, he said, he had 
no reason to fear, provided things were quiet at 
home,) he would release those prisoners. He then 
named about eighty youths of the principal families; 
and throwing them into a secure prison, ordered all 
their throats to be cut the night following. He also 
Bu to death in the villages a great number of the 

elots, who were suspected of a design to desert to 
theenemy. Having by this barbarity spread universal 
tczror, he prepared for a vigorous defence; firmly 
resolyed not to quit the city during the ferment it was 
in, nor hazard a battle against troops much superior 
in number to his own. 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 
runs almost under the walls of the city, whilst he was 
forming his camp, Nabis detached his foreigu troops 
against him. As the Romans did not expect such a 
sally, because they had not been opposed at all upon 
their march, they were at first put into some disorder, 
but soon recovering themselves, they repulsed the 
enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintius leading his troops in order of batile, near 
the river on the other side of the city, when the rear- 
guard had passed, Nabis caused his foreign troops 
to attack it. The Romans instantly faced about, and 
the charge was very violent on both sides; but, at 
last the forcigners were broken and put to flight. 
Great numbers of them were killed; for the Achzans, 
who were well acquainted with the country, pursued 
them every where, and gave them no quarter. Quin- 
tiug encamped near Amycle, and after ravaging all 
the beautifal plains that lay round that city, he re- 
moved his camp towards the Eurotas; and from thence 
laid waste the ralleys, at the foot of Mount Tay- 
getur, and the lands Rie near the sea. 

At the same time, the proconsul’s brother, who 
conimanded the Roman fleet, laid siege to Gythium, 
at that time a strong and very important city. ‘The 
fleet of Eumenes and the Rhodians came up very sea- 
sonably; for the besieged defended themselves with 
great courage. However, after making a long and 
vigorous resistance, they surrendered. 

he tyrant was alarnied at the taking of this city; 
and therefore sent a herald to Quintius, to demand 
an interview, which was granted. Besides several 
other arguments in his own favour on which Nabis 
laid great stress, he insisted strongly on the late al- 
liance which the Romans, and Quintius himself, had 
concluded with him in the war against Philip: an 
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alliance on which he ought to rely the more, as the 
Romans professed themselves faithful and religious 
observers of treaties, which they boasted their never 
having violated: that no change had taken place on 
his part since the treaty: that he was then what he 
had always been; and had never given the Romans 
any new occasion for complaints or reproaches.— 
These arguments were very just; and, to say the 
truth, Quintius had no solid reasons to oppose to 
them. Accordingly, in his answer, he only expatia- 
ted in random complaints, and reproached him with 
his avarice, cruelty, and tyranny. But was he less 
covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, at the time of the 
treaty? Nothing was concluded in this first inter- 
view. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city 
of Argos, since the Romans required it; as also, to 
give them up their prisoners and deserters. He 
desired Quintius, in case he had any other demands, 
to put then into writing, in order that he might deli- 
berate upon them with his friends: to whieh Quin- 
tius consented. The Roman general also held a 
council with his allies. Most of them were of opin- 
ion, that they should continue the war against Nabis, 
which could only terminate gloriously, either by ex- 
lirpating the tyrant, or at least his tyranny; for that 
otherwise nobody could be assured that the liberty 
of Greece was restored: that the Romans could not 
niake any kind of treaty with Nabis, without acknow- 
ledging him in a solemn manner, and giving a sanc- 
tion to his usurpation. Quintius was for concluding 
a peace, because he was afraid that the Sparians were 
capable of sustaining a long siege, during which the 
war with Antiochus might break out onasudden, aod 
he not be in a condition to act with his forces against 
him. These were his pretended motives for desiring 
an acconimodation; but the true reason was, hig be- 
ing‘apprehensive that a new consul would be appoint- 
ect to succeed him in Greece, and by that means de- 
ptive him of the ee) of having terminated this 
war: a motive which commonly influenced the reso- 
lutions of the Roman generals, more than the good 
of the public. 

Finding that none of his reasons could make the 
least impression on the allies, he pretended to accede 
to their opinion, and by that eines brought them all 
over to hisown. ‘Let us besiege Sparta,” says he, 
since you think it proper, and exert ourselves to the 
utmost for the success of our enterprise. Ag you are 
sensible that sieges are often protracted to a greater 
length than is generally desired, let us resolve to take 
up our winier quarters here, since it must be so; this 
is a resolution worthy of your courage. I have a suf- 
ficient number of troops for carrying on this siege; 
but the more numerous they are, the greater sup 
of provisions and convoys will be necessary. ‘The 
winter that is coming on exhibits nothing to us buta 
naked, ruined country, from which we can have no 
forage. You sce the great extent of this city, and 
consequently the great number of catapulte, batter- 
ing rams, and other machines of all kinds, that will 
be wanting. Write each of you to your cities, in 
order that they may furnish you speedity in an abun- 
dant manner, with all things necessary. We are 
obliged in honour to carry on this siege vigorously: 
and it would be shameful for us, after having begun 
it, to be reduced to abandon our enterprise.” Every 
one then making his own reflections, perceived a 
great many difficulties which he had not foreseen; 
and was fully sensible that the proposals they were 
to make to their cities would meet with a very ill 
reception, when private persons would find them- 
selves obliged to contribute, out of their own pur- 
ses, to the expense of the war. Changing therefore ° 
immediately their opinion, they gave the Roman gene- 
ral full liberty to act as he should think proper, for 
the good of his republic, and the interest of the allies. 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, 
in concert with them, on the conditions of peace to 
be offered the tyrant. The chief were: that, within 
teu days, Nabis should evacuate Argos, and all the 
rest of the cities of Argolis, garrisoned by his troops: 
that he should restore to the maritime cities all the 
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galleys he had taken from them: and that he himself 
should keep only two feluccas, with sixteen oars each: 
that he should surrender up to the cities in alliance 
with the Romans, all their prisoners, deserters, and 
slaves: that he should also restore to the Lacedaemo- 
nian exiles such of their wives and children as were 
willing to follow them, without, however, forcing 
them to do so: that he should give five hostages, to 
be chosen by the Roman general, of which his son 
should be one: that he should pay down 100 talents 
of silver,! and afterwards fifty talents, annually, dur- 
ing eight years. A truce was granted for six months, 
that all parties might have time to send ambassadors to 
Rome, in order that the treaty might be ratified there. 

The tyrant was not satisfied with any of these arti- 
cles: but he was surprised, and thought himself hap- 
py, that no mention had heen made of recalling the 
exiles. When the particulars of this treaty were 
known in the city, it raised a general sedition, from 
the necessity to which it reduced private persons, of 
restoring many things they were not willing to be 
deprived of. Thus, no farther mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now resolved to carry on the siege 
with great vigour, and eae by examining very 
attentively the situation and condition of the city. 
Sparta had been a long time without walls; disdain- 
ing every other kind of fortification than the bravery 
of its citizens. Walls had becn built in Sparta only 
since the tyrants governed it; and those alone in 
places which lay open, and were easy of access: all 
the other parts were defended only by their natural 
situation, and by bodies of troops posted in them. 
As Quintius’s army was very numerous (consisting 
of above 50,000 men, because he had sent for all the 
land as well as naval forces,) he resolved to make it 
extend quite round the city, and to attack it at the 
same time on all sides, in order to strike the inhabi- 
tants with terror, and rendcr them incapable of know- 
ing on which side to turn themselves. Accordingly, 
the city being attacked on all sides at the same in- 
stant, and the danger being every where equal, the 
tyrant did know how to act, what orders to give, or 
to which quarter to send succours, and was quite 
distracted. 

The Lacedemonians sustained for some time the 
attacks of the besiegers, as long as they fought in 
defiles and narrow places. Their darts and javelins 
did little execution, because, as they pressed on one 
another, they could not stand firm on their feet, and 
had not their arnis at liberty to discharge thein with 
strength. The Romans drawing near the city, found 
themselves on a sudden overwhelmed with stones 
and tiles, thrown at them from the house tops. How- 
ever, laying their shields over their heads, they came 
forward in the form of the testudo, or tortoise, by 
which they were entirely covered from the darts and 
tiles: when the Romans advanced into the broader 
streets, the Lacedzemonians being no longer able to 
sustain their efforts, nor make eae against them, 
fled and withdrew to the most craggy and rugged 
eminences, Nabis, imagining the city was taken, 
was greatly perplexed how to make hisescape. But 
one of his chief commanders saved the city, by set- 
ting fire to such edifices as were near the wall. The 
houses were soon in flames: the fire spread on all 
sides; and the smoke alone was capable of stopping 
the eneny. Such as were without the city, and at- 
tacked the wall, were forced to move to a distance 
from it; and those who were got into the city, fear- 
ing that the spreading of the flames would cut off 
their communication, retired to their troops. Quin- 
tius then caused a retreat to be sounded; and, after 
having almost taken the city, was obliged to march 
his troops back into the camp. 

The Aces following days ES took advantage of the 
terror with which he had filled the inhabitants, some- 
times by making new attacks, and at other times by 
stopping up diflerent places with works; in order that 
the besieged might have no Opportunity to escape, 
but be lost to all hopes. Nahis, seeing things des- 
perate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of 
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an accommodation. The Roman general refused at 
first to hear him, and commanded him to leave the 
camp. But the petitioner, throwing himself at his feet, 
after many entreaties, at last obtained a truce upon 
the same conditions as had been prescribed before. 
Accordingly the money was paid, and the hostages 
delivered to Quintius. 

While these things were doing, the Argives, who, 
from the repeated accounts they had one after an- 
other, imagined that Lacedeemon was taken, restored 
themselves to liberty, by driving out their garrison. 
Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and taking 
leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother, 
(who returned to their respective fleets,) repaired 
to Argos, whose inhabitants he found in incredible 
transportsof joy. The Nemean games, which could 
not be celebrated at the usual time because of the 
war, had been put off till the arrival of the Roman 
general and his army. He performed all the hon- 
ours of them, and distributed the prizes; or rather, 
he himself was the show. The Argives, especially, 
could not take off their eyes from a man, who had 
undertaken that war merely on their account, had 
freed them from a cruel and ignominions slavery, 
and restored them to their ancient liberty. 

The Achzans were greatly pleased to see the city 
of Argos again united to their league, and restored 
to all its privileges: but Sparta being still enslaved, 
and a tyrant suffered in the midst of Greece, gave an 
alloy to their joy, and rendered it less perfect. 

With regard to the #tolians, it may be affirmed 
that the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. 
From the time of that shameful and inglorious treaty, 
(for so they called it,) they exclaimed in all places 
against ihe Romans. They observed, that in the war 
against Philip, the Romans had not laid down their 
arms, till after they had forced that prince to evacu- 
ate all the cities of Greece: that here, on the contrary, 
the usurper was maintained in the fceceable posses- 
sion of Sparta; whilst the lawful king, (meaning 
Agesipolis,) who had served under the proconsul, and 
so many illustrious citizens of Sparta, were condemn- 
ed to pass the remainder of their days in banishment: 
in a word, that the Romans had made themselves the 
its guards and protectors. ‘The ZEtolians, if 
these complaints, confined their views solely to the 
advantages of liberty: but in great affairs, men should 
have an eye to all things, should content themselves 
with what they can execute with success, and not at- 
tempt a thousand schemes at once Such were the 
motives of Quintius, as he himself will show here- 
after. 

Quintins returned from Argos to Elatia, from 
whence he had set ont to carry on the war with Sparta. 
He spent the whole winter in administering justice 
to the people, in reconciling cities and private fami- 
lies, in regulating the government, and estabhshing 
order in all places; things which, properly speaking, 
are the real fruits of peace, the most glorious employ- 
ment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a war’s 
being undertaken on just and reasonable motives. 
The ambassadors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, 
demanded and obtained a ratification of the treaty. 

In the beginning of the spring, 
Quintius went to Corinth, where he A. M. 3810. 
had convened a general assembly of Ant. J. C. 194. 
the deputies ofall the cities, There F . 
he represented to them the joy and ardour with which 
the Romans had complied with the entreaties of the 
Greeks when they implored their succour; and had 
made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither 
side would have occasion to repent. He gave anac- 
count, in few words, of the actions and enterprises 
of the Roman generals his predecessors; and men- 
tioned his own with a modesty of expression that 
heightened their merit. He was heard with univer- 
sal applause, except when he began to speak of 
Nabis; on which occasion, the assembly, by a modest 
murmur, discovered their grief and surprise, that the 
deliverer of Greece should have left, in so renowned 
a city as Sparta, a tyrant not only insupportable to 
his own country, but formidable to all the rest of the 
cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the disposition 
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of people’s minds with regard to him, thought proper 
to give an account of his conduct ina few words. 
He confessed, that no acconinodation ought to haye 
been made with the tyrant, could this have been 
done without hazarding the entire destruction of 
Sparta. But as there was reason to fear, that this 
considerable city would be involved in the same ruin 
with Nabis, he therefore bad thought it more pru- 
deut to let the tyrant live, weakened and incapable 
of doing harm, as he now was, than perhaps to run 
the hazard, should they employ too violent remedies, 
of destroying the city, aad that by the very endea- 
vours employed to deliver it. 

Tie added to what he had said of past transactions, 
that he was preparing to set out for Haly, and to 
carry with him ie whole anvy thither: that before 
ten days were elapsed, they should hear that the gar- 
risons of Demetrias and Chalcis were withdrawn, and 
that he would before their eyes surrender to the 
Aehzeans the citadel of Corinth: that this would show, 
whether the Romans or #tolians were most worthy 
of belief: whether the latter had the least foundation 
for the report they spread universally, that nothing 
could be of more dangerous consequence toa people, 
than to trust the Romans with their liberties; and 
that they only shifted the yoke, in accepting that 
republic for their master, instead of the Macedonians. 
He concluded with saying, that it was well known 
the Etolians were not over prudent, and discreet 
either in their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions; 
to be cautious whom they trusted, and against whom 
it was proper for them to guard. He exhorted them 
to use their liberty with moderation; that with this 
wise precaution, it was of the highest advantage to 
private persons as wel! as to cities; but that without 
moderation, it became a burden to others, and even 
pernicious to those who abused it; that the chief 
men in cities, the different orders that compose them, 
and the citizens themselves in general, shoull en- 
deavour to preserve a perfect Larmony; that so long 
as they should be united, neither kings or tyrants 
would ke able to distress them; that discord and se- 
dition opened a door to dangers and evils of every 
kind, because the party which finds itself weakest 
within, seeks for support without; and chooses rather 
to call in a foreign power to its aid, than submit to 
its fellow-citizens, He concluded his s, eech with 
conjuring them in the mildest and most gentle terms, 
to preserve and maintain by their prudcnt conduct, 
the liberty which they owed to foreign arms; and to 
make the Romans sensible, that in restoring them to 
their freedom, they had not aflorded their protection 
and benaficence to persons unworthy of it. 

This counsel was received as the advice of a father 
to his children. Whilst he spoke inthis manner, the 
whole assembly wept for joy, and Quintius hiniself 
could not refrain from tears. A geutle murmur ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all that were present. 
‘They gazed upon one another with admiration; and 
every one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with 
gratitude aud respect, the words of the Roman ge- 
neral, as so many oracles, and imprint the remem- 
brance of them deeply on their hearts, 

After this, Quintius causing silence to be made, 
desired that they would inquire strictly after such 
Roman citizens as might still remain in slavery in 
Greece, and send them to him in Thessaly in two 
months; adding that it would ill become them to 
leave those in captivity to whom they were indebted 
for their freedom. All the people replied with the 
highest applauses, and thanked Quintius in particu- 
lar, for hinting to them so just and indispensable a 
duty. The number of these slaves was very consi- 
derable. Ao were taken by Hannibal in the Punic 
war; but the Romans refusing to redeem them, they 
had been sold. It cost the Achwans alone 100 talents, 
that is 100,000 crowns, to reimburse the masters the 
price they had payed for the slaves, at the rete of ubout 
127. 10s. a head:1 consequently the number here 
amounted to 1200, The rcader may form a judg- 
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ment, in proportion, of all the rest of Greece. Be- 
fore the assembly broke up, the garrison was seen 
marching down trom the citadel, and afterwards out 
ofthe city. Quintius followed it soon after, and with- 
drew in the midst of the acclamations of the people, 
who called him their saviour and deliverer, and im- 
plored hcaven to bestow all possible blessings upon 
him. 

He withdrew in the same manner the garrisons 
from Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in 
those cities with the like acclamations. From thence 
he went into Thessaly, where he found every thing 
in need of reformation, so general was the disorder 
and confusion. 

At last he embarked for Tialy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered it intriumph. The ceremony lasted 
three days, during which he exhibited to the people 
(amidst the other pomp) the precious spoils he had 
taken in the wars against Phihp end Nabis. Deme- 
trius, son of the former, and Armenes, of the latter, 
were among the hostages, and graced the victor’s 
triumph. But the noblest ornament of it was the 
Roman citizens, delivered from slavery, who followed 
the victor’s car, with their heads shaved asa mark 
of the liberty to which they had been restored. 


SECTION V.—UwnIVERSAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
WAR BETWEEN ANTICCHUS AND THE ROMANS. 
MUTUAL EMBASSIES AND INTERVIEWS ON BOTH 
SIDES, WHICH COME TO NOTHING. THE ROMANS 
SEND TROOPS AGAINST NABIS, WHO HAD INFRING- 
ED THE TREATY. PHILOP(@:MEN GAINS A VICTORY 
OVER 11M. THE TOLIANS IMPLORE THE ASSIS- 
TANCE OF ANTIOCHUS. NABIS IS KILLED. ANTIO- 
CHUS GOES AT LAST TO GREECE. 


ANTIOCHUS and the Romans were 
preparing for war.2 Ambassadors 
were arrived at Rome, in the name 
of all the Greeks, from a great part 
of Asia Minor, and from several kings. They were 
favourably received by the senate; but as the affairs 
of king Antiochus required a long examination, it 
was referred to Quintius and the commissioners who 
had been in Asia. The debates were carried on with 
great warmth on both sides. The ambassadors of 
the king were surprised, as their sovereign had sent 
them merely to conclude an alliance and friendship 
with the Romans, that the latter should pretend to 
prescribe laws to hin as to a conqucred monarch; and 
nouinate those cities which he might keep, and such 
as he was to abandon. Quintius in concert with his 
colleagues, after a great many speeches and replies, 
declare to the king’s ambassadors, that the Romans 
persisted in the resolution they had taken 1o deliver 
the Grecian cities of Asia, as they had done those of 
iurope; and that the an bassadors might see whether 
Antiochus would approve of that condition. They 
answered, that they could not enter into any engage- 
ment that tended to lessen the dominions of their 
sovereign. On ihe morrow, all the rest of the am- 
bassadors were again introduced into the senate. 
Quintius reported what had been spoken and trans- 
acted in the conference, and entrcatcd each of them 
in particular, to inform their respective cities, that 
the Romans were determined to defend their liber- 
ties against Antiochus, with the same ardour and 
courage as they had done against Philip. Antio- 
chus’s ambassadors conjured the senate not to form 
any rash resolution in an affair of so much importance}; 
to allow the king time to reflect on matters; and to 
weigh and consider things maturely on their side, 
before they passed a decree, in which the tranquil- 
lity of the whole world would be involved. hey 
did not yet come toa decision, but deputed to the 
king Sulpitius, Villius,and Alius, the same ambassa- 
dors who had already conferred with him at Lysi- 
machia. 

Scarce were they gone, when ambassadors from 
Carthage arrived at Rome,and acquninted the senate 
that Antiochus, at the instigation of Hannibal, was 
certainly preparing to make war against the Romans. 
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I have observed before, that Hannibal had fled for 
refuge to this prince, and had arrived at his court at 
the very instant the king was deliberating whether 
he should embark in this war. The presenee and 
counsels of such a general contributed very much to 
determine him to it. His opinion at that time, (and 
Jie always persisted in it,) was, that he ought to carry 
his arms into Italy: that by this means the enemy’s 
country would furnish them with troops and provi- 
sions; that otherwise, no prince nor people could he 
superior to the Romans, and that Italy could never 
be conquered but in Italy. He demanded but 100 
galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse. He declared 
that with this fleet he would first go into Africa, 
where he hoped to be able to persuade the Cartha- 

inians to join him; but that, should he not succeed, 
e would sail directly for Italy, and there find effec- 
tual nieans to distress the Romans; that it was neces- 
sary that the king should go over into Europe with 
the rest of the forces, and halt in some part of Greece, 
and noi go immediately into Italy, though he should 
always seem upon the point of doing ii. 

The king highly approving this project at first, 
Hannibal sent a Tyrian, in whom he could confide, 
to Carthage, to sound the citizens: for he did not 
dare to venture letters, lest they should be intercep- 
ted; not to mention that business is transacted much 
better by word of inouth than by writing. But the 
Tyriap was discovered, and escaped with great dif- 
ficulty. The Carthaginian senate sent immediate 
advice of this to the Romans, who apprehended be- 
ing engaged at the same time in a war with Antio- 
chus and the Carthaginians. 

No people,! at this time, hated 
A. M. 3812. the Romans more than the to- 
Ant. J. C. 192. lians. Thoas, their general, was 
for ever incensing them; represent- 
ing, in the most aggravating terms, the contempt the 
Romans had for them since their last victory, though 
it was chiefly owing to them. His remonstrances 
had the intended effect; and Damocritus was sent 
ambassador to Nabis, Nicander to Philip, and Diew- 
archus, Thoas’s brother, to Antiochus, charged with 
particular instructions in regard to each of those 
princes. 

The first represented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 
the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by 
dispossessing him of his maritime towns, as they fur- 
nished him with galleys, soldiers, and sailors; that, 
confined within his own walls, he had the mortifica- 
tion to see the Achwans reign over Peloponnesus: 
that he would never have so favourable an oppor- 
tunity for recovering his ancient power, as that which 
then presented itself: that the Romans had no army 
in Greece: that he might easily seize upon Gythium, 
which was situated very commodiously for him: and 
that the Romans would not think it worth while to 
send their legions again into Greece, on account of 
the capture of a city of so little consequence. 

Nicander employed still stronger motives to rouse 
Philip, who had been thrown down from a niueh su- 
perior height of greatness, and deprived of. abun- 
dantly more than the tyrant. Besides which he en- 
larged on the ancient glory of the kings of Mace- 
donia, and the conquest of the whole world by their 
arnis; that the proposal he made him would not ex- 
pose him to any danger; that he did not desire him 
to declare war, til! Antiochus should have passed 
into Greece with his army; and that if he, (Philip,) 
unassisted by Antiochus, had, with only tis own 
forces, sustained so long a war against the Romans 
and the Atolians united, how would it be possible 
for the Romans to resist him, when he should have 
both Antiochus and the Atolians as allies? He did 
not forget to mention Hannibal, the sworn enemy to 
the Romans, of whose generals more had been de- 
feated by him than were living at that time. 

Dicearchus employed other arguments with Antio- 
chus. He observed particularly, that in the war 
against Philip, the Romans had taken the spoils, but 
that the whole honour of the victory had been due 
to the Mtolians; that they alone had opened them an 
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entrance into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops. 
He gave a long detail of the number of horse and 
foot with which they would furnish him; and the 
strong towns and sea-ports possessed by them. He 
did not scruple to affirm, though without foundation, 
that Philip and Nabis were determined to unite with 
hin against the Romans. 

These are the steps the tolians took, to raise up 
enemies against Rome on every side. However, the 
two kings did not comply with them at that time; 
and did not take their resolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them 
to a rebcllion. He bribed many of the principal 
citizens, and secretly despatched those asi were 
inflexibly deterruined to adhere to the party of the 
Romans. Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had or- 
dered the Achzans to be very vigilant in defending 
the maritime cities. They immediately sent deputies 
to the tyrant to put him in mind of the treaty he had 
concluded with the Romans; and to exhort him not 
to infringe a peace which he had so earnestly soli- 
cited. At the same time they sent troops to the re 
lief of Gythium, which the tyrant had already be 
sieged; and ambassadors to Rome, to inform the 
senate and people of what was doing. 

Autiochus did not yet declare himself openly 2 but 
took secret measures for promoting the great design 
he meditated. He thought it advisable to strengthen 
himself by good alliances with his neighbours. In 
this view, he went to Raphia,a frontier city of Pales- 
tine towards Egypt. He there gave his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes; and 
resigned to that prince, as ber dowry, the provinces 
of Ceele-syria and Palestine, but upon condition, as 
had been before stipulated, that he should himself 
receive half the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter, 
Antiochia by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia. He would bave been very glad to 
have bestowed the third on Eumenes king of Perga- 
mus; but that prince refused her, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his three brothers, who believed that an al- 
liance with so great a monarch would be a great 
support to their house. However, Eunienes soou 
convinced them, by the reasons he gave, that he had 
examined that affair more deliberately than they. 
He represented, that should he marry Antiochus’s 
daughter, he would be under a necessity of espousing 
his interest against the Romans, with whom he plainly 
saw this monarch would soon he at variance: that 
should the Romanus get the better (as it was highly 
probable they would,) he should be involved in the 
same ruin with the vanquished king, which would 
infallibly prove his destruction: that, on the other 
side, should Antiochus have the advantage in this 
war, the only benefit that he (Eumenes) could rea 
hy it, would be, that having the honour to be his 
son-in-law, he should be one of the first to become 
his slave. For they might be assured that should 
Antiochus get the better of the Romans in this war, 
he would subject all Asia, and oblige all princes to 
do him homage: that they should have much better 
terms from the Romans: and therefore he was re- 
solved to continue attached to their interests. The 
event showed that Eumenes was not mistaken. 

After these marriages, Antiochus went with great 
diligence into Asia Minor, and arrived at Ephesus 
in the depth of winter. He set out from thence again 
in the beginning of the spring to punish the Pisi- 
dians, who were inclined to revolt; after having sent 
his son into Syria, for the security of the provinces 
in the East. 

I have said above, that the Romans had deputed 
Sulpitius, #lius, and Villius, on an embassy to Anti- 
ochus. They had been ordered to go first to the 
court of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to Per- 
gamus, the capital of his kingdom. ‘That prince told 
them, that he desired nothing so much as that war 
should be deelared against Antiochus. In times of 
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raise all Peloponnesus against them; and that on the 
other, Philip, who was still more disgusted, would 
not fail at the first signal of war to take up arms also: 
that they had no time to lose: and that the decisive 
point was, to seize upon the most advantageous posts, 
and to make sure of allies. He added, that Hannibal 
ought to be sent immediately to Carthage, to per- 
plex and employ the Romans. 

Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had 
rendered suspected to the king, was not sumnioned 
to this council. He had perceived on several other 
occasions, that the king’s friendship for him was very 
much cooled, and thal no longer reposed the same 
confidence in him. However, he had a private con- 
ference with him, in which he unbosomed himself 
without the least disguise. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had sworn on the altar to be the 
eternal enemy of the Romans, “ It is this oath,” says 
he, ‘it is this hatred, that prompted me to keep the 
sword drawn during thirty-six years; it was the same 
animosity that occasioned my being banished from 
my country in a time of peace, and forced me to 
seek an asylum in your dominions. If you defeat 
my hopes, guided by the same hatred, which can 
never expire but with my life, I will fly to every part 
of the world where there are soldiers and arnis, to 
raise up enemies against the Romans. I hate them, 
and am hated by them. As long as you shall re- 
solve to nake war against them, you may consider 
Hannibal as the first of your friends; but if there are 
any motives which incline you to peace, take coun- 
sel of others, not of me.’”’ Antiochus, struck with 
these words, seemed to restore him his confidence 
and friendship. 

The ambassadors being returned to Rome, it ap- 
peared evident from their report, that a war with 
Antiochus was inevitable, but they did not think it 
yet time to proclaim it against him. They did not 
act so cautiously with:regard to Nabis, who had been 
the first to violate the treaty, and was then actually 
hesieging Gythium, and laying waste the territories 
of the Achwans. Acilius, the pretor, was sent with 
a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. 

Philopeemen was general of the 
Acheans that year.2 He was not . A. M. 3813, 
inferior to any captain with respect Ant. J. C. 191. 
to land service, but had no skill in 
naval affairs. Notwithstanding this, he took upon 
himself the command of the Achzan fleet, flattering 
himself that he should be as successful hy sea as he 
had been by land: but he learned, to his cost, not to 
depend so much upon his own judgment, and found 
how greatly aseftl experience jis on all occasions; 
for Nabis, who had fitted out some vessels with expe- 
dition, defeated Philopcemen, and he narrowly esca- 
ped being taken prisoner. This disaster however did 
not discourage him, but only made him more pru- 
dent and circumspect for the Patafel Such is the use 
Hadigions men ought to niake of their errors, which, 

y that means, are frequently more advantageous to 
them than the greatest successes. Nabis triumphed 
now, but Philopcemen trusted to make his joy of short 
duration. Accordingly, a few days after, having sur- 
prised him when he least expected him, he set fire 
to his camp, and made a great slaughter of his troops. 
In the mean time Gythium surrendered, which very 
much augmented the pride and haughtiness of the 
tyrant. 
> Philo saw plainly that it was necessary to 
come to a battle. In this lay his chief talent,and no 
general equalled him in drawing Ef an army, in ma- 
king choice of fit posts, in taking all advantages, and 
profiting by all the errors of an enemy. On this oc- 


Es the having so powerfal a king in his neighbour- 
ood gaye him very just alarm. In case of a war, 
he did not doubt but Antiochus would experience 
the same fate as Philip, and thereby either be entirely 
ruined, or, should he Romans grant him a peace, 
Eumenes assured himself that part of his spoils and 
fortresses would be given him, which would enable 
him to defend himself, without any foreign aid, 
against his attacks: that, after all, should things take 
a diiferent turn, he had rather run the worst ‘hazard 
in concert with the Romans, than to be exposed, by 
breaking with them, to submit either voluntarily, or 
through force, to Antiochus. 

Sulpitius being left sick in Pergamus, Villius, who 
had received advice that Antiochus was engaged in 
the war of Pisidia, went to Ephesus, where he found 
Hannibal. He had several conferences with him, in 
which he endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade him, 
that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions 
from the Romans. He had better success in the de- 
sign he peerosed by treating Hannibal with great 
courtesy, and making him frequent visits; which was, 
by such conduct, to render him suspected to the king; 
which accordingly happened, as we shall soon see. 

Livy, on the authority of some historians, relates 
that Scipio was on this embassy, and that it was at 
this time that Hannibal made him the celebrated 
answer I have related elsewhere,! when speaking of 
the most illustrious generals, he gave the first place 
to Alexander, the second to Pyrrhus, and the third 
to himself. Some authors look upon this enibassy of 
Scipio as improbable, and the answer of Hannibal to 
be more so. 

Villius went from Ephesus to Apamea, whither 
Antiochus repaired, after having ended the war 
against the Pisidians. In their interview they spoke 
on much the same topics as those on which the king’s 
ambassadors had debated with Quintius in Rome. 
Their conferences broke off, on that prince’s re- 
ceiving advice of the death of Antiochus, his eldest 
son. He returned to Ephesus to lament his loss. 
But notwithstanding these specious appearances of 
affliction, it was generally belfeved that his show of 
grief was merely political; and that he himself had 
sacrificed him to his ambition. He was a young 
prince of the greatest hopes, and had already given 

uch shining proofs of wisdom, goodness, and other 
royal virtues, as had secured to him the love and es- 
teem ofall whoknewhim. It was pretended that the 
old king, growing jealous of him, had sent him from 
Ephesus into Syria, under the pretext of having an eye 
to the security of the provinces of the East; and that 
he had caused some eunuchs to poison him there, to 
rid himself of his fears. A king, and at the same 
time a father, ought not to be suspected of so horrid 
a crime, without the strongest and most evident 

roofs, 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time 
of mourning and sorrow, was returned to Pergamus, 
where he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. The 
king sent for them soon after. ‘They had a confer- 
ence with his minister, which ended in complaints 
on both sides; after which, they returned to Rome, 
without having concluded any thing. 

The instant they were gone, Antiochus held a 
great council on the present affairs; in which every 
one exclaimed against the Romans, knowing that to 
be the best method of making their court to the king. 
They SreTayeee the haughtiness of their demands, 
and said it was strange, that they should attempt to 
prescribe laws to the greatest monarch of Asia, as if 
they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alex- 
ander of Acarnania, who had great influence with the 
king, as if the matter in deliberation were, not whe- 
ther they should make war, but how and in what 
manner they should carry it on, assured the king, 
that he would be infallibly victorious, in case he 
should cross into Europe, and settle in some part of 
Greece: that the AZtolians, who were in the centre 
of it, would be the first to declare against the Ro- 
mans; that at the two extremities of this countr ' 
Nabis, on one side, to recover what he had lost, would 
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2 The great prince of Condé thought and spoke much 
more wisely. In a conversation upon a sea-fight, the prince 
said, he should be very glad to see one, purely for his own 
instruction. A sea-officer who was present, replied, * Sir, 
were your highness in a sea-fight, there is no admiral hut 
would be proud of obeying your orders.” ‘* My orders!” 
interrupted the prince, “I should not presume even to 
give my advice; but should stand quietly on the deck, and 
observe all the motions and operations of the battle, for my 
own instruction,” 
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casion, fired by jealousy, and animated with revenge 
against Nabis, he employed all his ability in the art 
of war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. 
In the first attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which 
formed his greatest strength, broke the Achwans, 
threw them into disorder, and forced them to give 
way. It was by Philopoemen’s order that they fled, 
to draw the enemy into ambuscades he had lard for 
them. Accordingly they fell headlong into them; 
and whilst they were shouting as victorious, those 
who fled faced about, and the Achzans charged them 
ona sudden from their ambuscades, and made a great 
slaughter. As the country was full of thickets, and 
very difficult for the cavalry to act in, from the rivu- 
lets and morasses with which it was intersected, the 
general would not suffer his troops to abandon them- 
selves to their ardour, in pursuing the enemy; but 
causing a retreat to be sounded, he encamped on that 
very spot, though long before it was dark. As he 
was fully persuaded, that as soon as it should be 
night, the encmy would return from their flight, and 
retire towards the city in small parties, he posted 
ambuscades on all the passes round, on the rivulets 
and hills, who killed or took great numbers of them; 
so that Nabis hardly saved a fourth of his army. 
Philopemen, having blocked him up in Sparta, rava- 
ged Laconia for a month; and after having considera- 
bly weakened the forces of the tyrant, he returned 
home, laden with spoils and glory. 

This victory Fa Eeilgpeerien reat honour, be- 
cause it was manifestly owing solely to his prudence 
and ability. A circumistance 1s related of him, which 
is perhaps peculiar to him; and which oung officers 
should propose to themselves asa EL, Whenever 
be was upon a march, whether in times of peace or 
war, and came to any difficult pass, he halted, and 
asked himself (in case he were alone,) or else inquired 
of those who were with him, in what manner it would 
be necessary to act, in case the enemy should come 
suddenly upon them; if he charged them in front, 
flank, or rear; if he came on in order of battle; or in 
less order, as when an army is on its march; what 
post would it be proper for him to take? In what 
places to dispose of his haggage, and how many troops 
would be necessary to guard it? Whether it would 
be convenient for him to march forward, or to return 
back the way he came? Where to pitch his camp? 
Of what extent it ought to be? By what method fe 
could best secure his forage, and provide water? 
What route he should take the next day, after he 
should decamp, and in what order it were best to 
march? He had accustomed himself so early, and 
exercised himself so much, in all these parts of inili- 
tary knowledge, that nothing was new to him; aad he 
never was disconcerted by any unforeseen accident, 
but resolved and acted immediately as if he had fore- 
seen every thing that happened. ‘These things form 
the great captain; but the only method to be such, Is 
to love one’s profession, to think it an honour to suc- 
ceed in it, to study it seriously, and to despise the 
common topics of discourse of the indolent and insig- 
nificant part of an army, who have neither elevation 
of mind, nor views of honour and glory. 

_During this expedition of the ise against Na- 
bis,1 the AStolians had sent ambassadors to Antio- 
chus, to exhort him to cross into Greece. They not 
only promised to join him with all their forces, and to 
act in concert with him, buf also assured him, that he 
might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on Na- 
bis king of Lacedzemonia, and on several other Gre- 
cian powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, 
and only awaited his arrival to declare against them. 
Thoas, the first of the ambassadors, expatiated upon 
all these advantages in the strongest and most pomi- 

ous terms. He observed to him, that the Romans, 

y drawing their army out of Greece, had left it ina 
defenceless condition; that this would be the finest 
opportunity for him to possess himself of it; that all 
ihe Greeks would receive him with open arms; and 
that the instant he came among them, he would be 
master of the couatry. This flattering description 
of the state of the Grecian aflairs made so deep an 
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impression on him, that he could scarce give bimself 
time to deliberate in what manner it would he most 
proper for him to act. 
he Romans, on the other side, who were not 
ignorant of the measures taken by the Htolians to 
disengage their allies from their interest, aad increase 
their enemies on all sides, had sent ambassadors into 
Greece, among whom was Quintius. At his arrival 
he found all the nations very well disposed with re- 
gard to the Romans, except the Magnesians, who had 
been alienated from them, by the report which was 
spread of their intending to restore to Philip his son, 
who had been given to them asa hostage; and to 
deliver up to that monarch the city of Demetrias, 
which telonred to the Magnesians. It was neces- 
sary to undeceive them, but in so dexterous a manner 
as not to disgust Philip, whom it was much more 
their interest to oblige. This Quintius effected with 
ek address. The author of these false reports was 
Surylochus, at that time chief magistrate. As he let 
drop some harsh and injurious expressions against the 
Romans, which gave Gninaue an opportunity of se- 
verely reproaching the Magnesians with their ingra- 
titude; Zeno, one of the oldest among them, directed 
himself to Quintius and the rest of the ambassadors, 
with tears conjured them not to impute to a whole 
people the rancour of one man, who, he said, ought 
alone to be answerable for it: that the Magnesians 
were obliged to Quintius and the Romans, not only 
for their beng but for whatever else is most dear 
and valuable among men: that as for themselves, 
they would sooner part with their lives than renounce 
the friendship of the Romans, end forget the obliga- 
tions they owed to them. The whole assembly ap- 
lauded this speech, and Eurylochus, perceiving 
lainly that there was no longer any safety for him 
in the city, took refuge among the Atolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned 
from Antiochus’s court, from whence he had brought 
Menippus, whom the king had sent as his ambassa- 
dor to the Etolians. Before the general assembly 
was convened, these two had endeavoured, in con- 
cert, to prepare and prepossess the people, by exag- 
geratiag the king’s forces by sea and land; his nume- 
rous bodies of horse and foot; the elephants he had 
caused to be brought from India; and above all 
(which was the strongest motive with regard to the 
populace) the immense treasures which the kin 
would bring with him, sufficient to buy even the Ro- 
mans themselves. 

Quintivs had regular notice sent him of whatever 
was said or done in £tolia. Though he looked upon 
all things as lost on that side, yet, that he might have 
nothing to reproach himself with, and_to lay the 
blame still more on the side of the /Etolians, he 
thought proper to depute to their assembly some am- 
bassadors from the confederates, to put them in mind 
of their alliance with the Romans, and to be ready 
to reply freely to whatever Antiochus’s ambassador 
might advance. He gave this commission to the 
Athenians; the dignity of their city, and their former 
alliance with the A’tolians, making them more proper 
to execute it than any other people, 

Thoas opened the alecrute by announcing that 
an anibassador was arrived from Antiochus. Being 
introduced, he began with saying, that it would have 
been happy for the Greeks, as well as Asiatics, had 
Antiochus concerned himself sooner in their affairs, 
and before Philip had been reduced; that then every 
people would have preserved their rights, and all 
would not have been subjected to the Roman power. 
“But still,” says he, “If you execute the designs 
you have formed, Antiochus may, by the assistance 
of the gods and your aid, restore the affairs of Greece 
to their ancient splendour, how desperate soever their 
condition may be.” 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to au- 
dience, contented themselves (withont saying a wor 
of the king) with putting the /tolians in mind of the 
alliance they had concluded with the Romans, and 
the service Quintius had done to all Greece; con- 
juring them not to form any rash resolution In an 
affair of so much importance as that in question: that 
bold resolutions, adopted with heat and vivecity, 
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might have a pleasing prospect at first, but that the 
difheulty of putting them in execution appeared after- 
wards, and that they were very rarely successful: 
that the Roman ambassadors, among whom was 
Quintins, were not far off: that as things were still 
undecided, it would-show more wisdom to weigh and 
examine deliberately, in peaceable interviews, their 
severel claims and pretensions, than to involve preci- 
pitately Europe anda in a war, of which the con- 
seqnences could not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even ogainst 
admitting the Romans into the assembly; so that the 
oldest and wisest among them were forced to employ 
all their influence, before they could prevail to have 
them called in. Accordingly Quintius came thither 
not so niuch from any hopes he entertained of being 
able to make the least impression on minds so preju- 
diced, as to prove to all mankind, that the Atolians 
were the sole cause of the war which was going to 
break out; and that the Ronians would be forced to 
engage in it against their will, and merely through 
necessity. He began, by recalling to their memories 
the time in which the /tolians had eoncluded an 
alliance with the Romans; he made a transient men- 
tion of the many points in which they had infringed 
it; and after saying very little with regard to the 
Cities which were the pretext of their quarrel, he 
only observed, that if they imagined themselves ag- 
grieved, it would appear much more reasonable to 
make their renionstrances to the senate, who were 
always ready to hear their complaints, than out of 
mere wantonness to kindle a war between the Romans 
and Antiochus, which would disturb the peace of the 
universe, and infallibly terminate in the ruin of those 
who promoted it. 

The event proved the truth of his representations, 
which however were disregarded at that time. Thoas, 
and those of his faction, were heard with great at- 
tention; and obtained without dclay, and even in the 
presence of the Romans, that a decree should be 
made, to invite Antiochus to come and deliver Greece, 
and be the arbiter of the diflerences between the 
#toliens and Romans. Quintius desiring a copy of 
this deeree, Damocritus (then in office) was so in- 
co~ “_..ute as fo answer in the most insolent tone, 
iat he had business of much greater consequence up- 
on his hands at that time; but that he himself would 
goon carry this decree into Italy, and encamp on the 
banks of the Tiber: so violent and furious a spirit 
had seized all the /Stolians, and even their principal 
magistrates. Quintius and the rest of the anibassa- 
dors returned to Corinth. 

The £tolians,! in a private council, formed in one 
day three very astonishing resolutions; to seize, by a 
treacherous stratagem, Demetrias, Chalcis, and La- 
cedzmon; and three of the principal citizens were 
charged with the execution of these three expeditions. 

Diocles set out for Demetrias, where, being assisted 
by the faction of Eurylochus, who was an exile, but 
appeared then at the head of the forces whieh Dio- 
cles had brought, he made himself master of the eity. 

But Thoas was not so successful in Chalcis, which 
he had imagined he should be able to seize by the 
help of an exile: for the magistrates, who were 
strongly attached to the Romans, having received 
advice ofthe attempt that was meditating against their 
city, put it ina good posture of defence, and secured 
it against all attacks. Thus Thoas, failing in his de- 
sigu, returned back in the utmost confusion. 

‘The enterprise against Sparta was much more deli- 
cate, and of greater importance. No access conld be 
had to it, but under the mask of friendship. Nabis 
had long solicited the aid of the Atolians. Alex- 
amenes was therefore ordered to march 1000 foot 
thither. ‘To these were added thirty young'men, the 
flower of the cavalry, who were strictly enjoined by 
the magistrates to execute punctually their leader's 
orders, of what nature soever they might be. The 
tyrant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both 
used to march out their troops every day, and exercise 
them in the plain on the side of the intotas: One 
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day Alexamenes, having given the word to his troop- 
ers, attacks Nabis, whom he hed purposely drawn 
into a solitary place, and throws him from his horse. 
Immediately ali the troopers fall on, and cover him 
with wounds. Alexamenes, without losing time, re- 
turns to the city to seize on Nabis’s palace. Had he 
convened the assembly tbat instant and made a speech 
suitable to the occasion, his business would have 
been done, and Sparta had declared for the Ato- 
lians: but he spent the remainder of the day, and the 
whole night, in searching after the tyrant’s treasures, 
and his troops, by his example, began io plunder 
the city. TheSpartans taking up arins, make a great 
slaughter of the A°tolians dispersed in quest of booty, 
and march direetly to the palace, where they kill 
Alexamenes, whom they found with little or no guard, 
and solely intent upon securing his rich spoils. Such 
was the result of the enterprise against Sparta. 

Vhilopeemen,2 general of the Aciveans, no sooner 
heard of Nabis’s death, than he marched a eonsidera- 
ble body of troops towards Sparta, where he found 
all things in the utmost disorder. He assembled the 
principal citizens, made a speech to them, as Alex- 
amenes ought to have done, and prevailed so far be- 
tween arguments and compulsion, that he engaged 
that city to join in the Achwan league. 

This success greatly increased the reputation of 
Philopeemen with those states; his having brought 
over to the leaguea city of so great power and autho- 
rity as Sparta, being justly esteemed a service of no 
small importance. By this means he also gained the 
friendship and eonfidence of the worthiest men in La- 
cedemonia, who hoped he would prove their gnaran- 
tee, and the defender of their liberty. For this rea- 
son, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been 
sold, they resolved, by a public decree, to make him 
a present of the moneys arising from that sale, amount- 
ing to 120 talents;3 and sent hima deputation to de- 
sire his acceptance of them. y 

On this occasion, says Plutarch, it was very evi- 
dent, that the virtue of this great personage was of 
the purest and most perfect kind; and that he not 
only appeared a good and yirtuous mean, but was 
really such: for not one of the Spartans would under- 
take the commission of offering him that present. 
Struck with veneration and fear, they all excused 
themselves; and therefore it was at last resolved to 
send Timolaus, who had formerly been his guest. 

When he arrived at Megaluneles he lodged at the 
house of Philopcemen, who gave him the kindest re- 
ception. Here he had an opportunity of eonsidering 
the gravity of his whole conduct, the greatness of 
his sentiments, the frugality of his life, and the reg- 
ularity of his manners, that rendered him invincible 
and incorruptible by money. ‘Timolaus was so aston- 
ished at all he saw, that he did not dare so much as 
to mention to Philopemen the present he was come 
to offer him; so that, giving some other pretence to 
his journey, he returned as he came. “Timolans was 
sent again, but was not more successful than before. 
At last, going a third time, he ventured (but with 
great reluctance) to acquaint Philopceemen with the 
good will of the Spartans. P.. 

Philopeenien heard him with great tranquillity ; but 
the instant he had done speaking, he went to Sparta; 
where, after expressing the highest gratitude to the 
Spartans, he advised them not to lay out their money 
in bribing and eorrupting such of their friends as were 
men of probity, because they might always enjoy the 
benefit of their virtue and wisdom without expense to 
themselves; but to keep their gold to purchase and 
corrupt the wicked, and those who, in councils, per- 
plexed and divided the city by their seditions dis- 
courses; in order that, being paid for their silence, 
they might not occasion so many distractions in the 
government. “ Forit is much more advisable,” added 
he, ‘* to stop an enemiy’s mouth, than that of a friend.” 
Such was the disinterestedness of Philopemen, Let 
the reader compare these great and noble sentiments 
with the baseness of those grovelling wretches whose , 
whole study is to heap up riches. 


a Plut. in Philop. p. 364, 365. 
3 A hundred and twenty 1housand crowns. 
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Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus,I and 
by the mighty promises he made that prince, by all 
he told him concerning the present state of Greece, 
and especially of the resolutions which had been 
taken in the general assembly of the Etolians, he en- 

ged him to set out immediately for that country. 

e went with such enon. t at he did not give 
hiniself time to concert the necessary measures for so 
important a war, nor carry with hima sufficient num- 
ber oftroops. He left behind him Lampsacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which he ought to 
have reduced before he declared war; but Antiochus, 
without waiting for the troops that were marching to 
‘join him from Syria and the East, brought only 10,000 
foot and 5¢0 horse. These troops would hardly have 
sufficed, had he been to possess himself only of a 
naked and defenceless country, without having so 
formidable an enemy as the Romans to oppose. 

‘ He arrived first at Demetrias; and from thence, 
after receiving the decree which had been sent by 
the #tolians and their ambassador, he went to Lamia, 
where their assembly was held. He was received 
there with the highest demonstrations of joy. He 
began with apologizing for his being come with much 
fewer troops than they expected; insinuating that 
his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 
their interest, since, at the first signal they gave him, 
he was come, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
season, and without waiting till all things were ready ; 
but that their expectations should soon be answered: 
that as soon as the season for navigation should arrive, 
they should see all Greece filled with arms, men, and 
horses, and all the sea-coasts covered with galleys: 
that he would spare neither expense, pains, nor dan- 
ger, for the deliverance of Greece, and to acquire for 
the /Etclians the first rank in it: that, with his nume- 

‘rous armies, there would arrive from Asia convoys 
of every kind: that all he desired of them was, only 
to provide his troops with whatever might he neces- 
sary for their present subsistence. Having ended his 
speech, he withdrew. 

The most judicious in the assembly saw plainly 
that Antiochus, instead of an effectual and present 
succour, as he had promised, gave them little more 
than hopes and promises. They could have wished 
that they had chosen him only as an arbiter and me- 
diator between them and the Romans, and not. leader 
of the war. However, Thoas having gained a ma- 
jority, caused Antiochus to be nominated generalis- 
simo. Thirty of their principal men were appointed 
for his conncil whenever he should think proper to 
deliberate with them, 


SECTION VI.—ANTIOCHUS ENDEAVOURS TO BRING 
OVER THE ACHZANS TO HIS INTEREST, BUT IN 
VAIN. HE POSSESSES HIMSELF OF CHALCIS AND 
ALL EUBGA. THE ROMANS PROCLAIM WAR 
AGAINST HIM, AND SEND MANIUS ACILIUS THE 
CONSUL INTO GREECE. ANTIOCHUS MAKES AN 
ILL USE OF HANNIBAL’S COUNSEL.—HE IS DEFEAT- 


ED NEAR THERMOPYLE. THE ATOLIANS SUBMIT 
TO THE ROMANS. 


THE first subject on which the 

A. M. 3813. king and the Atolians deliberated 
Ant. J. C. 191. was,2 with what enterprise they 
, should begin. It was (howeht ad- 
visable to make a second attempt on Chalcis; and 
thereupon the troops set ont for that cily without 
loss of time. When they were near it, the king per- 
mitted the principal Actolians to have a conference 
with such citizens of Chalcis as were come out of it 
on their arrival. The Atolians urged them in the 
strongest terms to conclude an alliance with Antio- 
chus, but without breaking their treaty with the Ro- 
mans. They declared, that this prince was come 
into Greece, not to make it the scat of war, but actu- 
ally to deliver it,and not merely in words as the Ro- 
mans had done: that nothing could be of greater ad- 
vantage to the cities of Greece, than to live in amity 
with both those powers, because that the one would 
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always defend them against the other, and that by 
these means they would hold hoth in respect: that 
they would do well to consider, in case they should 
not agree to the proposal now made them, the great 
danger to which they would expose themselves, as 
the aid they might expect from the Romans was at a 
great distance, whereas the king was present and at 
their gates. 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, 
replied, that he could not gues what people it was 
that Antiochus came to deliver, and for whose sake 
he had left his kingdom, and was come into Greece: 
that he knew of no city garrisoned by Roman sol- 
diers, nor that paid the least tribute to the Romans, 
or complained of being oppressed by them: that as 
for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occasion 
for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, 
as they enjoyed the sweets of peace, under the pro- 
tection, and with the amity, of the Romans: that they 
did not refuse the amity, either of the king or of the 
FFtolians; but that, if they would show themselves 
friends, the first thing they were desired to do was, 
to leave their island; that they were fully determined, 
neither to admit them into their city, nor to make 
any alliance with them, but in concert with the Ro- 
nians. 

When this answer was reported to the king, as he 
had brought but few troops, and was not able to force 
the city, he resolyed to return to Demetrias. Soim- 

rudent and ill-concerted a first step did him no 
onour, and was no good omen with regard to the 
future. 

They now addressed themselves to another quarter, 
and endeavoured to bring over the Achwans end 
Athamanjans. The former gaye audience to the am- 
bassadors of Antiochus and those cf the /Etolians, 
at Ege, where their assembly was held, in presence 
of Quintius the Roman general. 

Antiochus’s ambassador spoke first. He was a 
vain man (as those generally are who live in the 
courts and at the expense of princes;3) and os 
himself a great orator, he wpa with an imposing an 
enmphatical tone of voice. He told them, that an in- 
numierable body of cavalry waa passing the Helles- 
pont into Europe, consisting partly of cuirassiers, and 
partly of bowmen, who even when they were flying 
on horsehack, turned about, and discharged their 
arrows with the surest ain. To this cavalry, which, 
accordig to him, was able by itself to overwhelm 
the united forces of Europe, he added a more nume- 
rous infantry; the Dahe, the Medes, the Elymans, 
the Cadusians, and many other terrible unknown 
uations. With regard to the fleet, he affirmed that 
it would be so large, that no harbour of Greece could 
contain it; the right wing was to be composed of 
Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of Aradians and the 
Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations who were allowed 
universally to be the best and most experienced ma- 
riners in the world: that it would be to no purpose 
to enumerate the iramense sums which Antiochus 
was bringing with him, every one knowing that the 
kingdoms of Asia had always abounded in gold: that 
they were to judge, in proportion, of the rest of the 
military preparations: that consequently the Romans 
would not now have to do with a Philip or a Hannibal; 
the latter being only a citizen of Carthage, and the 
former confined within the narrow limits of Mace- 
donia; but with a prince who was sovereign of all 
Asia and part of Europe; that nevertheless, though 
he was come from the most remote parts of the East, 
purely to restore the liberty of Greece, he did not 
require any article from the Achzans, that shonld 
interfere with the fidelity they might imagine they 
owed the Romans, their first friends and allies: that 
he did not desire them to unite their arms with his 
against that people, but only to stand neuter, and not 
declare for either party. 

Archidamus, the A’tolian ambassador, spoke to the 
same eflect; adding, that the safest and wisest course 
the Achzeans could take, would he, to remain mere 
spectators of the war, and to wait in peace for the 
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event, without sharing in it, or incurring any hazard. 
Then growing warmer as he went on, he threw out 
invectives and reproaches against the Romans in ge- 
neral, and against Quintius in paste. He called 
them an ungrateful people, who had forgotten that 
they owed to the bravery of the #tolians not only 
the yictory they had gained over Philip, but their 
general’s life, and the safety of their army. For what, 
continued he, did Quintius do in this battle, worthy 
a great captain? He declared, that he himself had 
observed him during the engagement wholly employ- 
ed io consulting the auspices, in sacrificing victimes, 
and offering up vows, like an augur, or a priest, 
whilst himself was exposing his person and life to the 
enemy’s darts, for his defence and preservation. 

To this Quintius answered, that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had studied to please by this 
speech; that knowing the Achaans were perfectly 
acquainted with the disposition and character of the 
fEtolians, whose courage consisted solely in words, 
not in actions, he had not endeavoured to conciliate 
their esteem, but had studied to ingratiate himself 
with the king’s ambassadors, and, by their means, 
with the king himself: that if the world had not known 
till now, what it was that had formed the alliance 
between Antiochus and tbe /tolians, the speeches 
made by the ambassadors showed it visibly enough, 
that on both sides, nothing but boasting and false- 
hood had been employed: that by vaunting of troops 
which they did not possess, they seduced and puited 
up the vanity of each other by false promises and 
vain hopes; the #tolians asserting boldly on one side 

as you have just now heard) that they had defeated 

billie and preserved tle Romans; and that all the 
cities of Greece were ready to declare for Atolia; 
and the king, on the other side, affirming, that he 
was going to bring into the field innumerable bodies 
of horse and foot, and to cover the sea with his fleet. 
“This,” says he, ‘puts me in mind of an entertain- 
ment given me in Chaleis, by a friend of mine, a very 
worthy man, who treats his guests in the best man- 
ner. Surprised at the prodigious quantity and variety 
of dishes that were served up, we taal him how it 
was possible for him, in the month of June, to get 
together so great a fear of game. My friend, 
who was not vain-glorious like these people, only fell 
a laughing, and owned sincerely, that wnat we took 
for game was nothing bnt swine’s flesh, seasoned 
several ways, aad cooked up with different sauces. 
The same thing may be said of the king’s troop which 
have been so highly extolled, and whose number has 
been vainly multiplied in mighty names. For these 
Dah, Medes, Cadusians and Elymeans, are all but 
One nation, and a nation of slaves rather than of sol- 
diers. Why may not I, Achwans, represent to you 
all the movements and expeditions of this great king, 
who one moment hurries i the assembly of the £to- 
lians, there to beg for provisions and money ; and the 
next goes in person to the very gates of Chalcis, from 
which he is obliged to retire with ignominy. Antio- 
chus has very injudiciously given credit to the Eto- 
lians, and they, with as little judgnient, have believed 
Antiochus. This ought to teach you not to suffer 
yourselves to be imposed upon, but to rely upon the 
good faith of the Romans, which yon bare so often 
experienced. J am surprised they can venture to 
tell you, that it will be safest for you tostand neuter, 
and to remain only spectators of the war. That would, 
indeed, be a sure method; I mean, to become the 
prey of the victor.” 
he Acheans were neither lone nor divided in 
their deliberations, and the result was, that they 
should declare war against Antiochus aod the to- 
lians. Immediately, at the request of Quintins, they 
sent 500 men to the aid of Chalcis, and the like 
number to Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater satisfaction from the 
Beeotians, who answered, that they would deliberate 
upon what was to be done, when that prince should 
come into Beotia. 

In the mean time, Antiochus made a new attempt, 
and advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body 
of troops than before. And now the faction against 
the Romans prevailed, and the city opened its gates 
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to him. The rest of the cities soon following their 
example, he made himself master of all Euboca. He 
fancied he had made a great acquisition, in having 
reduced so considerable an island in his first com- 
paign. But can that be called a conquest, where 
there are no enemies to make opposition? 

But terrible ones were making 
preparations against that prince.l A. M. 3813. 
The Romans, after consulting the Ant. J. C. 191. 
will of the gods by omens and aus- 
pices, proclaime war against Antiochus and his 
adherents, Processions were appointed during two 
days, to implore the aid and protection of the gods. 
They made a vow to solemnize the great games for 
ten days, in case they should be successful in the war, 
and to make offerings in all the temples of the gods. 
What a reproach should so religious, though Blind 
a paganism, reflect on Christian generals, who should 
be ashamed of piety and religion! 

At the same time they omitted no human means to 
their success. The senators and inferior magistrates 
were forbidden to remove to any distance from Rome, 
from which they could not retarn the same day; and 
five senators were not allowed to be absent from it at 
the same time. The love of their country took place 
of every thing. Aciliug the consul, to whom Greece 
had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to assemble at 
Brundusium on the 15th of May; and set out from 
Rome himself some days before. 

About the same time ambassadors from Ptolemy, 
Philip, the Carthaginians, and Masinissa, arrived 
there, to offer the Romans money, corn, men, and 
ships. The senate said, that the people of Rome 
thanked them, but would accept ofnninas except 
the corn, and that upon condition of paying for it. 
They only desired Philip to assist the consul. 

In the mean time Antiochus, after having solicited 
many cities, cither by his envoys or in person, to 
enter into an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, 
aod there held a council of war with the chief coim- 
manders of his army, on the operations of the cam- 
paign that was going to open. Hannibal, who wag 
now restored to favour, was present at it, and hig 
opinion was first asked. He began, by insisting on 
the paramount necessity of using the ntmost endea- 
vours to engage Philip in Antiochus’s interest; which, 
he said, was so important a step, that if it succeeded, 
they might assure themselves of the snecess of the 
war. “And indeed,” says he, “as Philip alone sus- 
tained so long the whole weight of the Roman power, 
what may not be expected from a war in which the 
two greatest kings of Europe and Asia will nnite 
their forces; especially as the Romans will have those 
against them in it, who gave them the’ superiority 
before; I mean the A.tohians and Athamanians, to 
whom alone, as is well known, they were indebted 
for victory. Now, who can doubt but Philip may 
easily be brought over from the Roman interest, if 
what Thoas has so often repeated to the king, in or- 
der to induce him to cross into Greece, be true, that 
this prince, highly incensed to see himself reduced 
to a shameful servitude under the name of peace, 
waits only an opportunity to declare himself? And 
could he ever hope one more favourable than that 
which now offers itself?” If Philip should refuse to 
join Antiochus, Hannibal advised him to send his 
son Selencus, at the head of the army he had in 
Thrace, to lay waste the frontiers of Macedonia, and 
by that means to render Philip incapable of assisting 
the Ronians. 

He insisted on a still more important point, and as- 
serted, as he had always done, that it would be im- 

ossible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy; which 
had been his reason for always advising Antiochus to 
begin the war there: that since another course had 
been taken, and the king was at that time in Greece, 
it was his opinion, in the present state of affairs, that 
the king ought to send immediately for all his troops 
out of Asia; and not rely on the /tolians, or his 
other allies of Greece, who possibly might fail him on 
a sudden: that the instant Aer forces should arrive, 
it would be proper to mareh towards those coasts of 
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Greece which are opposite to Italy, and order his 
fleet to set sail thither also; that he should employ 
half of it to alarm and ravage the coast of Italy; and 
keep the other half in some neighbouring harbour, in 
order to seem upon the point of crossing into Italy; 
and actually to keep himself in readiness to do so, 
in case a favourable opportunity should present itself. 
By this means, said he, the Romans will be kept at 
home, from the necessity of defending their own 
coast; and, at the same time, it will be the best me- 
thod for carrying the war into Italy, the only place 
(in his opinion) where the Romans could be con- 

uered. “These,” concluded Hannibal, “are my 
ovehia and if I ain not so well qualified for pre- 
siding in another war, I onght at least to have learned, 
by my good and ill successes, how to aet in the field 
against the Romans. My zeal and fidelity may be de- 
pended upon. As to the rest, [beseech the gods to pros- 
per all your undertakings, whatsoever they may be.” 

The council could not but approve at that time of 
what Hannibal had said, and indeed it was the only 
good advice that could be given Antiochus in the 
present ee of his affairs. However, he complied 
only with the article which related to the troops of 
Asia; and immediately sent orders to Polyxenides, 
his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With 
regard to all the rest of Hannibal’s plan, his courtiers 
and Satterers diverted him from putting it in execu- 
tion, by assuring him that he could not fail of being 
victorious; that should he follow Hannibal's plan, all 
the honour would be ascribed to Hannibal, because 
he had formed it: that the king onght to have all the 

lory of the war, and for that reason it was necessary 
ae him to draw up another plan, without regarding 
that of the Carthaginian. In this manner are the best 
counsels frustrated, and the most powerful empires 
ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to 
his own, made himself master of several cities of 
Thessaly; he was however obliged to raise the siege 
of Larissa, Bebius, the Roman preetor, having sent it 
a speedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell dis- 
tractedly in love with the daughter of the person at 
whose house he lodged. Though he was upwards of 
fifty, he was so passionatel fond of that girl, who 
was not twenty, that he resolved to marry her. For- 
getting the two great enterprises he had formed, the 
war against the Romans and the deliverance of 
Greece, he spent the rest of the winter in feasts and 
diversions on the occasion of his nuptials. This taste 
for pleasure soon communicated itself from the king 
to the whole court, and occasioned a universal neglect 
of military discipline. 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which this 
effeminate life had thrown him, till news was brought, 
that Acilins the consul was advancing towards him 
in Thessaly with the utmost diligence. Immediately 
the king set out; and finding at the place appointed 
for the rendezvous but a very small number of the con- 
federate troops, whose officers told him, that it was 
impossible for-them, though they had used their 
utmost endeavours, to bring more forces into the 
field; he then found, but too late, how much he had 
been imposed upon by the splendid promises of Tho- 
as; and the truth of Hannibal’s words, that it would 
not be safe for him to rely on the troops of such al- 
lies. All he could do at that time was, to seize the 
pass of Thermopyle, and to send to the Atolians for 
a reinforcement. Either the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, or contrary winds, had prevented the arrival of 
the Asiatic forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, 
and the king had only those troops which he had 
brought the year before, which scarce exceeded 
10,000 men. 

Antiochus imagined he had provided sufficient! 
for his security against the Romans,! who were v4 
vancing agaiost him, by having seized the pass of 
Thermopyle, and strengthening the natural fortifica- 
tions of that place with intrenchments and walls. 
The consul came forward, determined to attack him. 
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Most of his officers and soldiers had been employed 
to the war against Philip. These he animated, by 


putting them in mind of the famous victory they had 
gained over that king, who wasa much braver prince, 
and infinitely more practised in military affairs, than 
Antiochus; who, being newly married, and enervated 
by pleasures and revelling, vainly fancied that war 
was to be carried on in the same manner as nuptials 
are soleminized. Acilinus had despatched Cato, who 
acted under him as lieutenant, with a large detach- 
ment, in quest of some by-path that led to the hill 
above the enemy. Cato, after inexpressible fatigues, 
went over the mountains through the same path where 
Xerxes and Brennus afterwards opened themselves 
a passage; when falling suddenly on some soldiers, 
whom he met there, he soon put them to flight. Im- 
mediately he orders the trumpets to sound, and ad- 
yances at the head of his dctachment sword in hand, 
and with great shouts. A body of 600 Atolians, who 

uarded some of the eminences, seeing him come 

own the mountains, take, to flight, and retire to- 
wards their army, where they spread universal terror. 

At the same instant the consul attacks Antiochus’s 
intrenchments svith all his troops, and forces them. 
The king, having his teeth shattered by a stone, was 
in such excessive pain, that he was forced to leave 
the field. After his retreat, no part of his army dared 
to stand their ground, and wait the coming up of the 
Romans. he rout now became general im a place 
where there were seareely any outlets to escape 
through; for on one side they were stopped by deep 
fens, and on the other by craggy rocks; so that there 
was no getting off either on the right or left. The 
soldiers, however, crowding and pushing forward, 
to avoid the enemy’s swords, threw one another into 
the morasses and down the precipices,in which man- 
ner a greater number of them perished. 

After the battle was over, the consul embraced Cato 
a long time in his arms, who was still hot and out of 
breath; and cried out aloud, in the transports of his 
joy, that neither himself nor the Romans could ever 
reward his services as they deserved. Cato, who was 
now Hentenant-general under Acilius, had been con- 
sul,and had commanded the armies in Spain: but he 
did not think that the accepting of a subaltern em- 
ployment for the service of his country, was any dis- 
grace to him; and this wasa frequent practice among 
the Romans. In the mean time the victorious army 
continued the pursuit, and cut to pieces all Antio- 
chus’s forces, 500 excepted, with whom he escaped 
to Chalcis. 

Acilius sent Cato to Rome, with the news of this 
victory, and related in his letters how greatly his 
lieutenant had contributed to it. It is noble in a 
general to do justice in this masner to the merit of an- 
other, and not to suffer so mean a passion as jealousy 
to harbour in his heart. The arrival of Cato at Rome 
filled the citizens with a joy so much the greater, as 
they had been very apprehensive of the success of 
the war against so powerful and renowned a prince. 
Orders were thereupon given fur public prayers and 
sacrifices to be offered up to the gods, by way of 
thanksgiving, for three days together. 

The reader has doubtless often observed, with ad- 
miration, how careful the heathens were to begin and 
end all their wars with solemn acts of religion; endea- 
vouring in the first place, by vows and sacrifices, to 
peguire the. favour of those whom they honoured as 
gods, and afterwards returning them public ana 
solemn thanks for the suecess of their arms. This 
was a double testimony which they paid to an im- 
portant and capital truth, the tradition which (of 
equal antiquity with the world) has been preserved 
by all nations; that there isa Supreme Being anda 
Providence, which presides over all human events. 
This laudable custom is observed regularly among 
us, and it is only among Christians, in strietness of 
speech, that it may be called a religious custom. I 
only wish that one eee were added to it, which 
certainly corresponds with the intention of our supe- 
riors, as well ecclesiastical as political; I mean, that 
prayers were offered upat the same time for those 
brave officers and soldiers who have shed their blood 
in the defence of their country. 
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The victory gained over Antiochus was followed 
by the surrender of all the cities and fortresses which 
that prince had taken, and especially of Chalcis and 
all Euboa. The consul,l after bis victory, discovered 
such a moderation on all occasions, as reflected a 
greater honour on him than the victory itself. 

Though the Atolians,2 by their injurious and inso- 
lent conduct, had rendered eclves unworthy of 
the least regard, Acilius, however, endeavoured to 
bring them over hy gentle methods. He represented, 
that experience ought to teach them, how Vittle they 
could depend on Antiochus; that it was not yet too 
late for them to have recourse to the clemency of the 
Romans; that, to give an unexceptionable proof of 
the sincerity of their repentance, they must surrender 
to him Heraclea, their capital city. These remon- 
strances being all to no purpose, he saw plainly that 
he should be obliged to employ force, and accord- 
ingly he besieged that place with all his troops. 
Heraclea was a very strong city, of great extent, and 
able to make a long and vigorousdetence. ‘The con- 
sul having employed the balista, catapulta, and ail 
the other engines of war, attacked the city in four 
places at the same time, The besieged defended 
themselves with incxpressible courage, or rather fury. 
They immediately repaired such parts of the wall as 
were beaten down. In their frequent sallies, they 
charged with a violence it was scarce possible to 
support, for they foughtin the highest despair. They 
burned in an instant the greatest part of the machines 
employed against them. The attack was continued 
in this manner for four-and-twenty days, without the 
least intermission either by day o¢ night. 

Ii was plain, as the garrison did not consist of near 
s0 many forces as the Roman army, it must necessa- 
rily be greatly weakened by such violent and con- 
tinued exertions, And now the consul formed a new 

lan. He discontinued the attack at twelve every 
night, and did not renew it til! about nine the next 
morning. The #tolians, not doubting that this pro- 
ceeded from the excessive fatigue of the hesiegers, 
and persuaded that they were as much exhausted as 
themselves, took advantage of the repose allowed 
them, and retired at the same tinie with the Romans. 
They continued this practice for some time; but the 
consul having drawn off his troops at midnight, as 
usual, at three in the morning assaulted the city in 
three places only; placing at the fourth a body of 
troops, who were commanded not to move tilla signal 
should be given. Such tolians as were asleep, 
being very drowsy and heavy from fatigue, were 
waked with the utmost difficulty; and those who 
were awake ran up and down at random wherever 
the noise called them. At day-break, the sigual he- 
ing given by the consul, the assault was made on 
that part of the city which had not yet been attacked, 
and from whence the besieged, on that account, had 
drawn off their people. The city was taken in an 
instant, and the /Etolians fled with the utmost preci- 
pitation into the citadel. The genera: suffered the 
city to be plundered, not so much from a spirit of 
hatred and revenge, as to reward the soldiers, who, 
till now, had not been allowed to plunder any of the 
Cities they had taken. As the citadel was in want of 

rovisions, it could not hold out long; and accor- 
Lely at the first assault, the garrison surrendered. 
Aniong the prisoners was Damocritus, a person of the 
greatest distinction among the Atolians, who in the 
beginaing of the war, had answered Quintius, “ That 
he would bring to him in Italy the decree by which 
he had just before called in Antiochus.” 

At the same time Philip was besieging Lamia,$ 
which was but seven miles from Heraclea. It did 
not hold out long after the latter was taken. 

Some days before the surrender of Heractea, the 
ZEtolians bad deputed ambassadors, with Thoas at 
their head, to Antiochus. The'king promised them 
a speedy succour, gave them immediately a consi- 
derable sum of money, and kept Thoas, who stayed 
ees __3 

2 Liv. |. xxxvi. n. 22—26. 

2 Multo modestiai post victorium, quam ipsa victoria, 
Igudabilior.— Luv. 

3 Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Phthiotis, 
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very willingly with him, to hasten the execution of 
his promises. 

The #tolians,4 who were exceedingly discouraged 
by the taking of Heraclea, Considered He they might 
best put an end to a war, which had already been 
attended with very unhappy effects, and might have 
been much worse. But the populace not approving 
the conditions of peace which were prescribed, the 
negotiation come to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid siege to Naupac- 
tus, in which the £tolians had shut themselves up 
with all their forces. The siege had already been 
carried on two months, when Quintius, who during’ 
this time had been employed in Greece, in various 
concerns, came thither and joined the consul. The 
destruction of that city would involve alinost the 
whole nation in the same fate. The usage which 
Quintius had met with from the #tolians, had given 
him the greatest reason to be dissatisfied with them. 
However, he was moved with compassion, when he 
saw them on the brink of destruction; and therefore 
he advanced so near the walls, as to be known by 
the besieged, The city was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities. A rumour being spread that Quintius was 
approaching, immediately the citizens ran from all 
quarters to the walls. Those unfortunate people, 
stretching forth their hands towards Quintius, and 
calling him by his name, all burst into tears, and im- 
plored his assistance with the most mournful cries. 
Quintius, moved with their condition even to shed- 
ding of tears, expressed by his gestures that he could 
do nothing for them, and returned to theconsul. In 
their conversation he represented, that as he had 
overcome Antiochus, it was but lost time to continue 
the siege of those two cities, and that the year of his 
command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with 
him; but being ashamed to raise the siege, he left 
Quintius at liberty to act as he pleased. ‘The latter 
advancing near the walls a second time, the mourn- 
ful cries were again heard, and the citizens besought 
hint to take compassion on them. Quintius, by a siga 
with his hand, bid them send deputies to him; when 
immediately Pheeneas and the principal citizens came 
out, and threw themselves at ie fect. Seeing thom 
in that humble posture; “ Your cle says he 
‘“‘banishes frem ny mind all thoughts of resentment! 
and revenge. You now find that all things have nap- 
pened as i foretold you they would; and you have 
not the consolation of being able to say, that none 
of these misfortunes were owing to yourselves. “But 
destined as I am, by Providence, to preserve Greece, 
your ingratitude shall not cancel my inclination to 
do good. Depute therefore some persons to the con- 
sul, and beg a truce for as much time as may suffice 
for sending ambassadors to Rome, in order to make 
your submissions to the senate. I will be feo me 
diator and advocate with the consul.” They fol- 
lowed Quintius’s advice in every thing. The consul 
granted then: a truce, broke up the siege, and march- 
ed back his arniy to Phocis, 

King Philip sent ambassadors to Romie, to congra- 
tulate the Romans on the happy succeés of this cam- 
paign, and to ofler presents and sacrifices to the gods 
in the Capitol. They were received there with the 
highest marks of distinction, and the Romans gave 
up to them Demetrius, the son of Philip, who had 
been a hostage in their city. Thus ended the war 
which the Romans carried on against Antiochus in 
Greece. 


SECTION VII.—PoLYXENIDES, ADMIRAL OF AN- 
TICCHUS’S FLEET, 1S DEFEATED BY LIVIUS. L. SCI- 
PIO, THE NEW CONSUL, IS APPOINTED TO CARRY 
ON THE WAR AGAINST ANTIOCHUS. SCIPIO AFRI- 
CANUS, HIS BROTHER, SERVES UNDER HIM. THE 
RHODIANS DEFEAT HANNIBAL IN A SEA-FIGHT. 
THE CONSUL MARCHES AGAINST ANTIOCHUS, AND 
CROSSES INTO ASIA. HE GAINS A SIGNAL VICTORY 
OVER HIM NEAR MAGNESIA. THE KING OBTAINS 
A PEACE; AND GIVES UP, BY A TREATY, ALL ASIA 
ON THIS SIDE MOUNT TAURUS, DISPUTE BETWEEN 


4 Liv. I xxxvi. no. 27. 30. 
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EUMENES AND THE RHOPIANS, IN PRESENCE OF 
THE ROMAN SENATE, RELATING TO THE GRECIAN 
CITIES OF ASLA. 


Wuutst the affairs I have just 
A. M. 3813. related were passing in CGreece,! 
Ant. J.C. 191. Anticchus lived casy and undistur- 
bed in Ephesus, relying on the as- 
surance of his flatterers and courtiers, that he had 
no reason to be under any apprehensions from the 
Romans, who (they declared) did not intend to cross 
into Asia. Hannibal was the only person capable of 
rousing him from this lethargy. He told the king 
plainly, that instead of entertaining vain hopes, and 
suffering himself to be lulled asleep by irrational 
and improbable discourse, he might be assured, that 
he wonld soon be forced to fight the Romans both 
by sea and land, in Asia, and for Asia; and that he 
must resolve, either to renounce the enipire of it, or 
to defend it sword in band, against enemies, who 
aspired at no less than the conquest of the whole 
world. 

The king then became sensible of the great dan- 
ger he was in, and immediately sent orders to hasten 
the march of the troops from the East which were 
not yet arrived. He also fitted out a fleet, embark- 
ed, and sailed to the Chersonesus. He there forti- 
fied Lysimachia, Sestos, Abydos, and other cities in 
that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans from 
crossing into Asia by the Hellespont; and this being 
done, he returned to Ephesus. 

Here it was resolved, in a great council, to venture 
a naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the 
fleet, was ordered to go in search of C. Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was just be- 
fore arrived in the /Egean sea, and to attack it. They 
met near mount Corychus in Ionia. The battle was 
fought with great bravery on both sides; but at last 
Polyxenides was beaten, and obliged to fy. ‘Ten of 
his ships were sunk, thirteen taken, and he escaped 
with the rest to Ephesus. The Romans sailed into 
the harbour of Cane, in /olis, drew their slips 
ashore, and fortified with a strong intrenchment and 
rampart the place where they laid them up for the 
whole winter. 

Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in 
Magnesia, assembling his land forces. News being 
brought that his fleet was defeated, he marched to- 
wards the coast, and resolved to equip another so 
powerful, as might be able to preserve the empire of 
those seas. For this purpose, he refitted such ships 
as had been brought off, reinforced them with new 
ones, and sent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch those of 
Syria and Phoenicia. He also gave part of the army 
to Seleucus his son, whom he sent into /olis, to 
watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the country round, 
and marched in person with the rest into winter quar- 
ters in Phrygia. 

During these transactions,3 the A.tolian ambassa- 
dors arrived at Rome, where they pressed to be ad- 
mitted to an audience, because the truce was near 
expiring. Quintins, who was returned from Greece, 
employed all his influence in their favour. But he 
found the senate very much exasperated against the 
Atolians. They were considered, not as common 
enemies, but as a people so very uncivilized and un- 
social that it would be to no purpose to conclude an 
alliance with them. After several days’ debate, in 
which they were neither allowed nor refnsed peace, 
two proposals were made to them, and left to their 
option; these were, either to submit entirely to the 
will of the senate, or to pay 1000 talents,4 and to 
acknowledge all those for their friends or enemies, 
who were such to the Romans, As the Atolians de- 
sired to know particularly how far they were to snb- 
mit to the will of the senate, no express answer was 
made to them. They therefore withdrew, without 
obtaining any thing, and were ordered to leave Rome 
that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. 


a Liv. }, xxxvi. n.41—48. Appian. in Syriae. p. 99, 100. 
9 Liv. 1). xlvii.n.8. Appian. in Syriac. p. 100. 
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The next year the Romans gave 
the command of the land armies 
which Acilius had before, to L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, the new consul, un- 
der whom Scipio Africanus, his brother, had offered 
to serve as lieutenant. The senate and people of 
Rome were very desirous of trying, diy. ee of the 
two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or the con- 
quered, would be of the greater service to the army 
in which he should fight. ‘Phe command of the fleet, 
which Livius had beiore, was given to L. Amihus 
Regillus. 

The consul being arrived in Atolia, cid not trifle 
away his time in besieging one town aficr another; 
but, wholly attentive to his principal view, after grant- 
ing the Atoliens a six months’ truce, in orcer that 
they might have full time for sending a secoucd em- 
bassy to Rome, he resolved to march lis arniy through 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and irom thence 
to cross over into Asia. However, he thought it 
advisable previously to inform himself how Vhilip 
might stand affected. This prince gave the army 
such a reception as might be expected from the inost 
faithful and most zealous ally. At its arrival, as well 
as departure, he furnished it with all necessary re- 
freshments and supplies, with a truly loyal munifi- 
cence. In the entertainments which ie made for the 
consul,é his brother, and the ehief otficers of the Ro- 
mans, he discovered an easy, graceful air; anc such 
a politeness as was very pleasing to Scipio Atricanus. 
For this great man, who excelled in every thing, 
was not an enemy toa certain elegance of manpers 
and noble generosity, provided they did not degene- 
rate Into Juxury. 

The praise which Livy gives Scipio in this place, 
is also very honourable to Philip. He shad at that 
time for his guests the most illustrious personages in 
the world, a Roman consul, and at the same time 
general of the armies of that republic; and what 
was still niore, Scipio Africanus, that consul’s bro- 
ther. Profvsion is usual, and in some measure par- 
donable, on these occasions; and yet nothing of that 
kind appeared in the reeeption which Philip gave to 
his gucsis. He regaled them in such a manner as 
became a great prince; and with a magnificence that 
suited their dignity and his own, which, however, at 
the same time, was far from discovering ibe least 
pomp or ostentation, and was much heightened by 
his engaging demeanour, and by the care he took to 
set before his guests with taste and decorum what- 
ever might be most agreeable to them. Mulla in co 
dexteritas el humanitas visa. These personal quah- 
ties, in the opinion of Scipio, did Philip greater ho- 
nour, and gave his guests a more advantageous idea 
of him, than the most sumptuous profusion could 
have done. This excellent taste on both sides, so 
unconinion in princes and great men, is a fine medel 
for persons of their high rank. 

The consul and his brother, in return for the no- 
ble and generous reception which Philip had given 
the army, remitted him in the name of the Roman 
people, who bad invested them with full powers for 
thot purpose, the remainder of the sum he was to pay 
them. 

Philip seemed to make it his doty, as well a3 plea- 
sure, to accompany the Roman army; and to supply 
it with necessaries of every kind, not only in Mace- 
donia but as far as Thrace. His experience how 
much the Roman forces were superior to bis own, 
and his inability to shake off the yoke of obedience 
and submission, always grating to kings, obliged him 
to cultivate the good opinion of a people on whom 
his fotnre fate depended; and it was wise in him to 
do that with a good grace, which he would other- 
wise in some measure have been obliged todo. Forin 
reality it was scarce possible for him not to retain a 
very strong resentment against the Romans, on ac- 
count of the condition to which they had reduced 


A. M. 3814. 
Eva, die (Ge BI 


5 Liv. 1. xxxvil. n.1—7. Appian. in Syriac. p. 9 & 100. 
6 Multa in eo et dexteritas et humanitas visa, que coms 
mendabilia apud Africanum erant ; virum, sicut ad ewtera 
egregium, ita 4 eomitate, que sine luxurid esset, non avers 
sum.—Liv. 
o8 
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him; for kings are never able to accustom themselves 
to depend on and submit to others. 

In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced to- 
wards Thracc,! to favour the passage of the consul’s 
troops into Asia. Polyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, 
who was a Rhodian exile, by a stratagem, defeated 
Pausistratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet, 
which had been sent to the assistance of the Romans. 
He attacked him by surprise in the harbour of Sa- 
mos, and burned or sunk nine-and-twenty of his 
ships; and Pausistratus himself lost his life in this 
engagement. The Rhodians, so far from being dis- 
couraged by this great loss, meditated only how to 
revenge it. Accordingly, with incredible diligence, 
they fitted out a more powerful fleet than the fornier. 
It joined that of Amilius, and both fleets sailed to- 
ward Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus was 
besieging in his capital. This succour arrived very 
seasonably, Eumenes being just on the point of be- 
ing reduced by the enemy. Diophanes the Achzan, 
who had formed himself under the famous Philope- 
men, obliged the enemy to raise the siege. He had 
entered the city with 1000 foot and 100 horse. At 
the head of his own troops only, and in sight of the 
inhabitants, who did not dare to follow him, he per- 
formed actions of such extraordinary bravery, as 
obliged Seleucus at length to raise the siege, and quit 
the country. 

The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
quest of Hannibal,2 who was bringing to the king 
that of Syria and Phoenicia, the Rhodians singly 
fought him on the coast of Pamphylia. By the good- 
ness of their ships, and the dexterity of their scamen, 
they defeated that great captain, drove him into the 
port of Megiste, near Patara; and there blocked him 
up so close, that it was impossible for him to act, or 
be of any service to the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much 
about the time that advice was brought, that the Ro- 
man consul/was advancing by hasty marches into 
Macedonia, and was preparing to pass the Helles- 
pont and enter Asia. Antiochus then saw the immi- 
nent danger he was in, and made haste to take all 
possible methods for preventing it. 

He sent ambassadors to Prusias,$ king of Bithynia, 
to inform him of the design which the Romans had 
of entering Asia. They were ordered to display in 
the strongest ternis the fatal consequences of that 
enterprise: that they were coming with a design 
to destroy all the kingly governments in the world, 
and leave no other empire than that of the Romans: 
that after having subdued Philip and WNabis, they 
were now preparing to attack him: that should he 
have the ill-fortune to be overcome, the contlagra- 
tion spreading, would soon reach Bithynia: that as 
to Eumenes, no aid could be expected from him, as 
he had voluntarily submitted hiniself, and put on the 
chains of the Romans with his own hands. 

These motives had made a great impression on 
Prusias, but the letters which he had received at the 
saine time from Scipio the consul and his brother, 
contributed very much to remove his fears and sus- 
picions. The latter represented to him that it was 
the constant practice of the Romans, to bestow the 
greatest honours on such kings as sought their alli- 
ance; and he mentioned several examples of that 
kind, in which he himself had beer: concerned. He 
said that in Spain, several princes, who, before they 
were favoured with the protection of the Romans, 
had made a very inconsiderable figure, were since 
become great kings: that Masinissa had not only 
been restored to his kingdom, but that the dominions 
of Syphax had heen added to it, whereby he was be- 
come one of the most powerful potentates of the 
universe: that Philip and Nabis, though vanquished 
by Quintius, had nevertheless been suffered to sit 
peaceably on their thrones: that in the preceding 
year the tribute which Philip had agreed to pay was 


a Liv. }. xxxvii. n. 9-11, & n. 18—22. Appian. in Syr. 
p. 101—103. 

2 Liv. 1. xxxvil. n, 23,24. Appian. in Spr. p. 100. Cor. 
Nep. in Hannib. ¢. vill. 

3 Liv, 1. xxvii. n. 23—30. Appian. in Syr. p. 101—104, 
Polyb. ia Excerpt. Legat. c, xxii. 
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remitted, and his son, who was a hostage in Rome 
sent back to him; that as to Nabis, he would have 
been on the throne at that time, had he not lost his 
life by the treachery of the #tolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the 
fleet, and whom the Romans had sent as their ambas- 
sador to Prusias, fully determined him. He made it 
clear to him, which party inight naturally be expec- 
ted to be victorious: and how much safer it would 
be for him to rely on the friendship of the Romans, 
than on that of Antiochus. 

The king heing disappointed of the hopes he had 
entertained of bringing over Prusias to his interest, 
now meditated only how he might best oppose the 
passage of the Romans into Asia, and prevent its he- 
ing made the seat of war. He imagined that the 
most effectual way to do this, would be, to recover 
the empire of the seas, of which he had been almost 
dispossessed by the loss of the two battles related 
above; that then he might employ his fleets against 
whom, and in what manner he pleased: and that it 
would be impossible for the enemy to transport an 
army into Asia by the Hellespont, or by any oth- 
er way, when his fleets should be wholly employed 
to eo it. Antiochus therefore resolved to haz- 
ard a second battle, and for that purpose went to 
Kphesns, where his fleet lay. He there reviewed it, 
put it in the best condition he was able, furnished it 
abundantly with all things necessary to another en- 
gagement, and sent it once more, under the command 
of Polyxenides, in quest of the enemy, with orders 
to ficht them. What determined his resolution was, 
his having received advice that a great part of the 
Rhodian fleet continued near Patara; anal abet king 
Eumenes had sailed with his whole fleet to the Cher- 
sonesus to join the consul. 

Polyxenides came up with Hmilius and the Ro- 
mans near Myonnesus, a maritime city of Ionia, and 
attacked their fleet with as little success as hefore. 
fEmilius obtained a complete victory, and obliged 
him to retire to Ephesus, after having sunk or burnt 
twenty-nine of his ships, and taken thirteen. 

Antiochus was so struck with the news of this de- 
feat,4 that he seemed entirely disconcerted; and, as 
if he had been on a sudden deprived of his senses, 
he took such measures as were evidently contrary to 
his interest. In his consternation, he sent orders for 
withdrawing his forces out of Lysimachia, and the 
other cities of the Hellespont, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, who were marching 
towards those parts, with a design of crossing into 
Asia: whereas, the only means that remained to hin- 
der this, would have been to leave those troops in the 
places where they were. For Lysimachia, being 
very strongly fortified, might have held out a long 
siege, perhaps till the winter was very far advanced, 
which would have greatly incommoded the enemy, 
by the want of provisions and forage; and during 
that interval, he might have taken measures for an 
accommodation with the Romans. 

He had not only committed a great error in draw, 
ing his forces out of those places at a time when 
they were most necessary in them, but did it in so 
precipitate a manner, that his troops left all the am- 
munition and provisions (of both of which he had 
laid up very considerable quantities) behind them in 
those cities. By this means, when the Romans en- 
tered them, they found ammunition and provisions in 
such great plenty, that they seemed to have been 
prepared expressly for the use of their army; and at 
the same time, the passage of the Hellespont was so 
open, that they carried over their army without the . 
least opposition, at that very part where the Boe 
might have disputed it with them to the greatest ad- 
vantage. - 

We have here an evident instance of what is so of- 
ten mentioned in the Scriptures, that when God is de- 
termined to punish and destroy a kingdom, he de- 
prives either the king, his commanders, or ministers, 
of counsel, prudence, and courage. With this he 
makes the prophet Isaiah threaten his people. “ For,5 


4 Liv. |. xxxvii. un. 31, Appian, ia Syr.p, 104, 
5 Isaiah iii 1-3. 
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was obliged to wait for him. What a pity it was, 


behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take away 
from Jernsalem, and from Judah, the stay and nae 
The mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and 
the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient. The 
captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the 
counsellor, and the cunning artiticer, and the elo- 
quent orator.”~-But a very remarkable circumstance 
is, that the Pagan historian says here expressly, and 
repeats it twice, that “God took away the king's 
judement,t and overthrew his reason: a punishnient,” 
says he, “(hat always happens, when men are mpon 
the point of falling into some great calamity.” The 
expression is very strong; ‘God overthrew the king's 
reason.” [le took from him, that is he refused him, 
sound sense, prudence, and judgment: he banished 
from his mind every salutary thought: he confused 
hin, and made him cven averse to all the goad coun- 
ael that could be given fim. This is what David 
besought God to do withsregard to Ahitophel,2 Ab- 
salom’s minister: “O Lord, I pray thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahitophel into foolishness.” The word 
in the Latin version is very strong, infatua: the im- 
port of which is, how prudent soever his connsels 
may be, make them appear foolish and stupid to Ab- 
salom; and they accordingly did appear so. ‘And 
Absalom and all the men of Israel said, The counsel 
of Hushai, the Archite, is better than the counsel of 
Ahitophel: for the Lord had appointed to defeat the 
ao counsel of Ahitophel, to the intent that the 
ord might bring evil upon Absalom.” 

The Romans heing come into Asia, halted some 
time at Troy, which they considered as the cradle 
whence they had sprung, and as their primitive coun- 
try, from mciice AEneas had set out to setile in Italy. 
The consul offered up sacrifices to Minerva, who 
presided over the citadel. Both parties were over- 
joyed, much after the same manner as fathers and 
children, who meet aftcr a Jong separation. The 
imhabitants of ihis city seeing their posterity con- 
querors of the West and of Atrica, a laying claim 
to Asia, as a kingdom that had been possessed by 
their ancestors, imagined they saw Troy rise out of 
its ashes in greater splendour than ever. On the 
other side, the Romans were infinitely delighted to 
see themselves in the ancient abode of their fore- 
fathers, who,had given birth to Rome; and to con- 
template the temples and statues of the deities which 
they had in common with that city.4 

When. advice was brought to Antiochus that the 
Romans had passed the Hellespont,5 he began to think 
himself undone. He would now have been very glad 
to deliver himself from a war in which he had eénga- 
ged rashly, and without examining seriously all its 
consequences. This made him resolve to send an 
embassy to the Romans, to propose conditions of 
peace. A religious ceremony had retarded the march 
of their army, it having halted for several days that 
were festivals at Rome, in which the sacred shields 
called Ancilia were carried in solemn procession 
with great pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was one 
of the Salii, or priests of Mars, whose office was to 
keep these shiclds, had not crossed the sea yet; for 
being one of the Salii, he could not leave the place 
where the festival was solemnizing, so that the army 
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2 “Infatua, queso, Domine, consilium Ahitophel. Domi- 
ni autem nutu dissipatum est consilium Ahitophel, ut indu- 
ceret Dominus super Absalom malum,” 2 Reg. xv. 31, et 
xvii. 14. ‘‘O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahito- 
phel into foolishness,” 2 Sam. xiv. 31. ‘For the Lord had 
appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel, to the in- 
tent that the Lord might bring evil upon Absalom,” Chop. 
xvii, 14. 3 Justin. |, xxxi. cc. 8 

4 The Romans had no great reason to be proud of their 
affinity to the inhabitants of Ilium, if what Demetrius of 
Scepsis says be true—that, being then very young, he hap- 
pened to make a visit to the supposed site of ancient Troy, 
while Scipio was there, and adds, that the inhabitants of 
Hium were at that time so wreteliedly poor, that they had 
not even tiles to cuver their houses, which were filled with 
fhth and nastiness. ] 

5 Liv, I. xxxxiit. 0 33—45. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. c. 
xxiii, Justin. |. xxxi.c. 7,8 Appian. in Syr. p. 105—110. 
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that persons of so much religion were no better illumi- 
nated, and did not direct their worship to more pro- 
per objects! This delay gave the king some hopes; 
for he had imagined that the Romans, inimediately 
upon their arrival in Asia, would have attacked him 
on asudden. Besides, the claracter he had heard 
of Scipio Africanus, of his greatness of soul, his gen- 
erosity and clemency to those he had conquered 
both in Spain and Airica, gave him hopes that this 
ereat man, now satiated with glory, would not be 
averse to an accommodation; especially as he had a 
pugaant to make him, which could not but be infinite- 
y agreeable. This was his own son, a child, who 
had been taken at sea, as he was going in a boat 
from Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclides, of Byzantium, who was the spokesman 
in this embassy, opened his speech with saying, that 
the very circumstance which had frustrated all the 
rest of the negotiations for peace between his master 
and the Romans, now made him hope for success in 
the present; because all the difficulties which had 
hitherto prevented their taking effect, were entirely 
removed: that the king, to put a stop to the com- 
plaints of his still keeping possession of any city 
in Europe, had abandoned Lysimachia: that as to 
Sniyrna, Lanipsacus, and Alexandria in the Troad, 
he was ready to give them up to the Romans, and any 
other city belonging to their allies which they should 
demand of him: that he would consent to pay to the 
Romans half the expenses of this war. He con- 
cluded with exhorting them to call to mind the un- 
certainty and vicissitude of hunian affairs, and not 
lay too great a stress on their present prosperity: 
that they ought to rest satisfied with making Europe, 
whose extent was so immense, the boundaries of 
their empire: that if they were ambitious of joining 
some part of Asia to it, the king would acquiesce 
with their desire, provided that the limits of it were 
clearly settled. 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, 
which seemed so advantageous, could not be rejected ; 
but the Romans judged differently. With regard to 
the expenses of the war, as the king had very unjustly 
been the occasion of it, they were of opinion that he 
onght to defray the whole: they were not satisfied 
with his withdrawing tie nae he had in Jonia 
and #tolia; but pretended to restore liberty to all 
Asia, in the same manner as they had done to Greece, 
which could not be effected unless the king aban- 
doned all Asia on this side mount Taurus, 

Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
the public audience, endeavoured, pursuant to his in- 
structions, to conciliate in private Scipio Africanus. 
He began by assuring bim, that the lang would restore 
him his son without ransom. Afterwards, being very 
little acquainted with Scipio's greatness of soul, and 
the character of the Romans, he ae hina large 
sum of money, and assured him that he might entirely 
dispose of all things in the king’s power if he could 
mediate a peace for him. To these overtures, Scipio 
made the following answer: “Tam not surprised to 
find you ignorant both of my character and that of the 
Romans, ag you are unacquainted even with the con- 
dition of the prince who sent you hither. If, as you 
assert, the uncertainty of the fate of arms should 
prompt us to grant you peace upon easier terms, your 
sovereign ought to have kept possession of Lysima- 
chia, in order to have shut us out of the Chersonesus; 
or else he ought to have met us in the Hellespont to 
have disputed our passage into Asia. But, by aban- 
doning them to us, he put the yoke on his own neck; 
so that all he now has to do, is to submit to whatever 
conditions we shall think fit to prescribe. Among 
the several offers he makes me, J cannot but be 
strongly affected with that which relates to the giving 
me back my son; J hope the rest will never have the 
power totempt me. Asa private man I can promise 
to preserve eternally the hay sense of gratitude, 
for so precious a gift as he offers me in my son; but 
as a public one, he must expect nothing from me, 
Go, therefore, and tell him, in my name, that the 
best counsel F can give him, is to lay down his arme, 
and not reject any articles of peace which may be 
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roposed to him. This is the best advice I can gire | 
ate asa good and faithful friend.” 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have 
prescribed harder conditions had they conquered him, 
and sucha peace appeared to him as fatal as the most 
unfortunate war. He therefore prepared fora battle, 
as the Romans did also on their side. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hear- 
ing that Scipio lay jM et Elea, he sent his son to him. 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body 
and mind, and restored both joy and health to the 
sick and afflicted father. After embracing him a 
long time in his arms, ** Go,” says he, to the envoys, 
“and thank the king from me, and tell him that at 
present the only testimony I can give him of my gra- 
titude is, to advise him not to fight til he hears of 
my heing arrived in the camp.” Perhaps Scipio 
thought, that a deloy of some days would give the 
king an opportunity of reflecting more seriously than 
he had Re lexto done, and incline him to conclude a 
solid peace. 

Although the superiority of Antiochns’s forces, 
which were much more numerous than those of the 
Romans, might be a powerful motive to induce hin 
to venture a battle imimediately; nevertheless, the 
wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he consider- 
ed as his last refuge in case any calamitous accident 
should befall him, prevailed over the former consi- 
deration. Ie passed the Phrygian river (it is thought 
to be the eae and posted himself near Mag- 
nesia, at the foot of mount Sipylus, where he forti- 
fied his camp so strongly, as not to fear being attack- 
ed init, 

The consul followed soon after. The arniies con- 
tinued several days in sight, during which Antioclims 
did not once move out of his camp. His army con- 
sisted of 70,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and fifty-four ele- 
phants. That of the Romans was composed, in the 
whole, of but 30,000 men, and siateen elephants. 
The consul, finding that the king kept quiet, sum- 
moned hiscouncil, to debate on what was to be done, 
in case he should persist in refusing to venture a bat- 
tle. Ile represented, that as the winter was at hand, 
it wonld be necessary, notwithstanding the severity 
of the season, for the soldiers to keep the field; or, 
if they should go into winter quarters, to discon- 
tinue the war till the year following. The Romans 
never showed so much contempt fur an enemy as on 
this occasion; they all cried aloud, that it would be 
proper to march immediately against the enemy; to 
take advantage of the ardour of the troops, who 
were ready to force the palisades, and pass the in- 
trenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, in 
case they would not quit it. There is some pro- 
bability that the consul was desirous of anticipa- 
ting the arrival of his brother, since his presence only 
would have considerably diminished the glory of his 
success. 

The next day, the consul, after viewing the situa- 
tion of the camp, advanced with his army towards it 
in order of battle. The king, fearing that a longer 
delay would lessen the courage of his own soldiers, 
and animate the enemy, at last marched out with his 
troops, and both sides prepared for a decisive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the consul's 
army, with regard to the men as well as arms. It 
consisted of two Roman legions, of 5400 men each, 
end two such bodies of Latine infantry. The Ro- 
mans were. posted in the centre, and the Latines in 
the two wings, the left of which extended towards 
the river. The first line of the centre was composed 
of pikemen, or Hastati, the second of Princines, 
and the third of Zriarii;1 these, properly speaking, 
composed the main hody. On the side of the right 
wing, to cover and sustain it, the consul had posted 
on the sanic line, 3000 Achzan infantry and auxilia- 
ry forces of Eumenes; and,in a column, 3000 horse, 
800 of which belonged to Eumenes, and the rest to 
the Romans. He posted at the extremity of this 
wing, the light-armed Tralliansand Cretans. Tt was 
not thought necessary to strengthen the left wing in 
ee ee EE eee 


4 These are the names of the three different hodics of 


troops, of which the infaatry of the Roman legions con- 
sisted, 
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this manner, because the river and its banks, which 
were very steep, seemed a sufficient rampart. Ne- 
vertheless, four squadrons of horse were posted 
there. To guard the camp, they left 2000 Macedo- 
nians and Thracians, who followed the army as vol- 
unteers. The sixteen elephants were posted behind 
the Triarii, by way of reserve, and as a rear-guard. 
It was not thouglit proper to a them to those 
of the enemy, not only because the latter were great- 
ly superior in number, but because the African ele- 
phasts, which were the only ones the Romans had, 
were very much inferior both in size and strength to 
those of India, and therefore were not able to oppose 
them. 

The kine’s army was more varied, both as to the 
different nations which composed it, and the dispari- 
ty of theirarms, Sixteen thousand foot, armed after 
the Macedonian fashion, who composed the phalanx, 
formed also the main body This phalanx was divi- 
ded into ten bodies, each of fifty men in front by 
thirty-two deep, and two elephants were posted in 
exch of the intervals which separated them. This 
formed the principal strength of the army. The 
sizht alone of the elephants inspired terror. Their 
size, which in itself was very remarkable, was increa- 
sed by the ornaments of their heads, and their plumes 
of feathers, which were embellished with gold, sil- 
ver, purple, and ivory; vain ornaments, which invite 
an enemy by the hopes of plunder, and are no de- 
fence to an army. The elephants carried towers on 
their backs, in which were four fighting men, besides 
the guides. To the right of this phalanx, was drawn 

. . . 
up in a column part of the cavalry, 1500 Asiatic 
Gals, 3000 cuirassiers, completely armed, and 1000 
horse, the flower of the Medes and other neighbour- 
ing nations. <A body of sixteen elephants were pos- 
ted next in files. A’ little beyond was the king’s re- 
giment, composed of the Argyraspides, so called 
from their,arms being of silver. After them 1200 
Dah, to whom 2500 Mysians were joined. All 
these were bowmen. Then 3000 light-armed Cre- 
tans and Trallians. The right wing was closed by 
4600 slingers and archers, half Cyricans and half 
Flymeans. The left wing was drawn up much after 
the same manner, except that before part of the ca- 
valry, the chariots, armed with seythes, were posted, 
with the camels, mounted by Arabian bowmen, 
whose thin swords (in order that the riders might 
reach the enemy from the back of these beasts) were 
six fect long. The king commanded the right; Se- 
leucus his son, and Antipater his nephew, the left; 
and three heutenant-generals the main body. 

A thick fog rising in the morning, the sky grew so 
dark, that it was not possible for the king’s soldiers 
to distinguish one another, and act in concert, on ac- 
count of their great extent; and the damp, occasion- 
ed by this fog, softened very much the bow-strings, 
the dines, and thongs2 which were used for throw- 
ing javelins. The Romans did not suffer near so 
much, because they used scarce any thing but heavy 
arms, swords and javelins: and as the front of their 
army was of less extent, they could the easier see 
one another, 

The chariots, armed with scythes, which Antiochns 
had flattered himself would terrify the enemy, and 
throw them into confusion, first occasioned the de- 
feat of his own forces. King Eun:enes, who knew 
both where their strength and weakness Jay, opposed 
to them the Cretan archers, the slingers, and cavalry, 
who discharged javelins; commanding them to charge 
them, not In a hour but in small platoons: and to 
pour on them from every quarter, a shower of darts, 
stones and javelins; shouting as loud as possible ali 
the while. The horses, frightened at these shouts, 
ran away with the chariots, scour the field on all 
sides, and turn against their own troops, as well as 
the camels. That empty terror thus removed, they 
fight hand to hand. 

But this soon proyed the destruction of the king’s 
army; for the troops which were posted near these 
chariots, having been broken aid put to flight by 
their disorder, left every part naked and defenceless, 
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even to the very cuirassiers. The Roman cavalry, 
vigorously charging the latter, it was not possible for 


them to stand the shock, so that they were broken 


immediately, many of them being killed on the spot, 


because the weight of their arms would not permit 
them to fly. ‘The whole left wing was routed, which 
spread an alarm through the main body, formed by 

e phalanx, and threw it into disorder. 
the Roman legions charged it with advantage ; the 
soldiers who composed the phalanx not having an 
opportunity to use their long pikes, because those 
who fled had taken refuge among them, and preven- 


ted their acting, whilst the Romans poured their 


javelins upon them from all sides. The elephants 
drawn up tn the intervals of the phalanx were of no 
service to it. The Roman soldiers, who had heen 
used to fight in the wars in Africa against those ani- 
mals, had learned how to avoid their impetuosity, 
either by piercing their sides with their javelins, or 
by hamsiringing them with their swords: The first 
ranks of the phalanx were therefore put into disor- 
der; and the Romans were upon the point of sur- 
rounding the rear ranks, when advice was brought 
that their left wing was in great danger. 

Antiochus, who had observed that the flanks of this 
left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four 
squadrons of horse had been posted near it, as it was 
supposed to be sufficiently dele by the river; 
had charged it with his auxiliary forces and his 
heavy-armed horse, not only in front but in flank; be- 
cause the four squadrons, being unable to withstand 
the charge of all the enemy’s cavalry, had retired 
towards the main body, and left open their ground 
near the river. The Roman cavalry having been put 
into disorder, the infantry soon followed it, and were 
driven as far as the camp. Marcus Zmilins, a mili- 
tary tribune, had stayed to guard the camp. Sceing 
the Romans flying towards it, he marched out at the 
head of all his troops to meet them, and reproached 
them with their cowardice and ignominious flight. 
But this was not all, for he commanded his soldiers 
to kill the foremost of those that fled, and all who 
refused to face about against the enemy. This order 
being given so seasonably, and immediately put in 
execution, had the desired effect. The stronger fear 
prevailed over the less. Those who were flying, 
first halt, and afterwards return to the battle. And 
now #milius with his body of troops, which consis- 
ted of 2000 brave, well-disciplined men, opposes the 
king, who was pursuing vigorously those who fled. 
Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, having quitted the 
right wing, on his receiving advice that the left was 
defeated, flew to it very seasonably with 200 horse. 
Antiochus heing now charged on every side, turned 
his horse and retired. 

Thus the Romans having defeated the two wings, 
advance forward over the heaps of slain, as far as the 
king’s camp, and plunder it. 

It has been observed,! that the manner in which 
the king drew up his phalanx was one of the causes 
of his ‘losing the battle. In this body the chief 
strength of his army consisted, and it had hitherto 
been thought invincible. It was composed entirely 
of veteran, stout, and well-disciplined soldiers. To 
enable this phalanx to do him greater service, he 
ought to haye given it less depth and a greater front; 
whereas, in drawing them up thirty-two deep, he 
rendered half of them of no use; and filled up the 
rest of the froni with new-raised troaps, without 
courage and experience, who consequently could not 
be depended on. In this, however, Antiochus had 
only observed the method in which Philip and Alex- 
ander used to draw up their phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 
pursuit and the plunder of the camp, 50,000 foot and 
4000 horse: 1400 were taken prisoners, and fifteen 
elephants, with their guides. The Romans lost but 
300 foot and twenty-four horse. Twenty-five of 


Eumenes’s troopers were killed. By this victory the 


Romans acquired all the cities of Asia Minor, which 
now submitted voluntarily to them.2 


1 Appian. 


af{From Thyatira Antiochns retreated south-west to 


Magnesia on the Hermuo, 96 Diltisn miles distant. The 
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_Autiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of 
his forees who had escaped the slaughter as ke could 
assemble. From that cily he marched to Celance in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his son Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both passed niount 
Tomes with the utmost diligence, in order to reach 
Syria. 

“Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this 
battle. The former was blocked up by the Rhodians 
in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet, and the latter lay 
ill in Elea. 

The instant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch,3 he 
sent Antipater, his brother's son, and Zeuxis, who 
had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the 
Romans, in order to sue for peace. They found the 
consul at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus ie brother, 
who was recovered. They applied themselves to the 
latter, who presented them to the consul. They did 
not endeavour to excuse Antiochus in any manner; 
and cnly sued humbly, in his wame, for peace. “ You 
have always,” said they (o him, “‘ pardoned with ereat- 
ness of mind the kings and nations you have con- 
quered. How much more should you be induced to 
do this, after a victory which gives you the empire of 
the universe? Henceforward, heing become equal to 
the gods, lay aside all animosity against mortals, and 
make the good of the human race your sole study for 
the future.” Sp cee 

The council was summoned upon this embassy, 
and after having seriously examined the aflair, the 
ainbassadors were called in. Scipio Africanus spoke, 
and acquainted them with what had been resolved.— 
He said, that as the Romans did not suffer themselves 
to be depressed by adversity, on the other side, they 
were never too elated by prosperity; that therefore 
they would vot insist upon any other demands, than 
those they had made before the battle: that Antio- 
chus should evacuate all Asia on this side mount 
Taurus: that he should pay all the expenses of the 
war, which were computed at 15,000 Euboic talents; 
and the payments were settled as follows; 500 ta- 
lents down, 2500 when the senate should have ratifi- 
ed the treaty, and the rest in twelve years, 1000 ta- 
lents in each year: that he should pay Eumenes the 
400 talents he owed him, and the residue of a pay- 
ment on account of corn with which the king of 
Pergamus his father had furnished the king of Syria; 
and that he should deliver twenty hostages, to be 
chosen by the Romans——He added, “ The, Romans 
cannot persuade themselves, that a prince who gives 
Mannibal refuge is sincerely desirous of peace. ‘They 


battle seems to have been fought a little to the east of that 
cily, in the angle formed by the junction of the Hermus and 
Lycus. There are two citics of that name: the one vpon 
the Mieander, and now called Guzelhissar, 50 geographical 
miles south of this, which is called Magnesia ad Sipyium, 
and now Meguisa, 35 British miles almost due west from 
Nardiz, and 15 north-east of Smyrna, Magnesia is situa- 
ted on the side of the Sarzbat, at the foot of a lofty and 
rugged mountain that rises behind it, and abruptly termi- 
nates the vast plain which rons from the north of Akhissar, 
or Thyatira, to this place. On the road from the former 
city, through this plain, there is a causeway raised six feet 
abuve the general level, with arches and cuts for the pss- 
sage of water at irregular intervals; besides many wooden 
bridges and stepping stones, necessary during the violent 
inundations which often approach the walls of Magnesia. 
It is a large and well peopied city, containing ut least 27 
masques, and most of the houses are placed at the foot, 
and some on the sides, of the mountain, the ancient Mons 
Sipylus, sow called the Sipult Dagh. ‘This city, with all 
the territory from the Meander to the Propontis, has been 
fur upwards of £0 years under the mild and equitable ga- 
vernment of the family of Kara Osman Oglou ; its increas- 
ing opnfcnuce bears proof of this. The husbandmen here, 
not as in other parts of Turkey, sow their secd in peace, 
and gather in seenvity; and unicss the late rebellion of the 
Greeks have altered the face of things, the Greeks have 
schools in ASolis, where Homer and Thucydides are reac. 
On the slope of Mount Sipylus, overlooking the city, are 
the ruins of an ancient castle, with its outwurks. The Ba- 
zaar is well stored with fruits and vegetables; but the site 
of the city itself generates malaria, from the excessive 
heats and frequent tlaads uf the Sarabat, and inundations 
ot the plain. Hence fever and ague remurkably affect the 
inhabitants. | 

2 Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 45—49, 


Polyb, in Excerpt. Legat. cg 
Xxiv. 


Appian. in Syr. p. 110—113. 
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therefore demand that Hannibal be delivered up to 
them, as also Thoas the #tolian, who was the chief 
agent in fomenting this war.” All these conditions 
were accepied. 

L. Cotta was sent to Rome with the ambassadors 
of ees: to acquaint the senate with the partic- 
ulars of this negotiation, and to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of it. Eumenes set cut at the same time for 
Rome, whither the ambassadors of the cities of Asia 
went also. Soon after the 500 talents were paid the 
consul at Ephesus, hostages were given for the re- 
mainder of the payment, and to secure the other 
articles of the treaty. Antiochus, one of the king’s 
sons, was included among the hostages.—He after- 
wards ascended the throne, and was surnamed Epi- 
phanes. The instant Hannibal and Thoas received 
advice that a treaty was negotiating, concluding that 
they should be the victims, they provided for their 
own safety by retiring before it was concluded. 

The Attolians had before sent ambassadors to 
Rome, to solicit an accommodation. To succeed the 
better, they had the assurance to spread a report in 
Rome, by a knavish artifice unworthy the character 
they bore, that the two Scipios had been seized and 
carried off at au interview, and that Antiochus bad 
defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this report 
had been true, (and they impudently declared thatit 
was so,) they assumed a haughty tone in the senate, 
and seemed to demand a peace rather than sue for it. 
This showed they were not acquainted with the ze- 
rins and character of the Romans, who had reason 
to be offended with them on other accounts. They 
therefore were conimanded to Jeave Rome that very 
day, and Italy ina fortnight. The Romans received 
letters from the consul soon after, by which it ap- 
peared that this report was entirely groundless. 

The Romansi had just before 

A. M. 3815. raised M. Fulvius Nobifiorand Cn. 
Ant. J. C. 189.. Manlius Vulso to the consulate. 

In the division of the provinces, 
/Etolia fell by lot to Fulvius,and Asia to Manlius. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the 
particulars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled 
the whole city with joy. Prayers and sacrifices 
were appointed, by way of thanksgiving, for three 
Gays. 

After this religious solemnity was over, the senate 
inimediately gave audience, first to Eumenes, and af- 
terwards to the ambassadors. At this audience, one 
of the most important affairs that had ever been 
brought before the senate, and which concerned all 
the Grecian cities of Asia, was to be considered. It 
is well known how precious and dear liberty in gene- 
ral is to all men. But the Greeks in particular were 
inexpressibly jealous of theirs. They considered it 
as an inheritance, which had devolved to them from 
their ancestors; and as a peculiar privilege that dis- 
tinguished them from all other nations. And, indeed, 
the least attention to the Grecian history will show 
that liberty was the great motive and principle of all 
their enterprises and wars; and ina nianner the soul 
of their laws, customs, and whole frame of govern- 
ment. Philip, and Alexander his son, gave ihe first 
blow to it, and their successors had exceedingly 
abridged, and almost extirpated it. The Romans 


had a little before restored it to all the cities of 


Greece, after the victory they had gained over Phi- 
lip king of Macedonia. The cities of Asia, after 
the defeat of Antiochus, were in hopes of the same 
indulgence. The Rhodians had sent ambassadors to 
Romne, principally to solicit that favour for the 
Greeks of Asia; and it was the peculiar interest of 
hing Eumenes to oppose it. This was the subject on 
which the senate were now to debate, the decision 
of which held all Europe and Asia in suspense. 

Eumenes being first admitted to audience, opened 
his speech with a short compliment to the senate, for 
the glorious protection they had granted him, in 
freeing himself and his brother, when besieged in 
Pergamus (the capital of his kingdom) by Antiochus, 
and in securing his dominions against the unjust en- 
aa. ~ i “eee 

t Liv. |. xxxvii, n. 47—50. Ibid. n. 52—59. Polyb. in 
Excerpt. Legat.c. xxv. Appian. Syr. p, 116, 
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terprises of that prince. He afterwards congratula- 
ted the Romans on the happy success of their arms 
both by sea and land; and on the famous yictory 
they had lately gained, by which they had driven 
Antiochus out of Enrope, as well as of all Asia situ- 
ated on this side of mount Taurus. He added, that 
as to himself and the service he had endeavoured to 
do the Romans, he chose rather to have those things 
related by their generals than by himself. The mo- 
desty of his behaviour was universally applanded; 
but he was desired to specify the particulars in which 
the senate and people of Rome could oblige bim, 
and what he had to ask of them; assuring him that 
he might rely on their good inclinations towards 
him. e replied, that if the choice of a recompense 
was praised to him by others, and he were permit- 
ted to consult the senate, he then would be so free 
as to ask that venerable body, what answer it would 
be proper for him to make, in order that he might 
not insist upon immoderate and unreasonable de- 
mands; but that, as it was from the senate that he 
expected whatsoever he could hope for, be thought 
it most advisable to depend entirely on their genero- 
sity. He was again desired to explain himself clear- 
ly, and without ambiguity. In this mutual contest 
between politeness and respect, Eunienes, not bein 
able to prevail upon himself to be outdone, quitttd 
the assembly. The senate still persisted in their first 
resolution. And the reason they gare for it was, that 
the king knew what it best suited his interest to ask. 
Vie therefore was again introduced, and obliged to 
explain himself. 

He then made the following speech: “J should 
haye still continued silent, did I not know that the 
Rhodian ambassadors, whom you will soon admit to 
audience, will make such demands as are directly 
contrary to my interest. They will plead, in your 
presence, the cause of all the Grecian cities of Asia, 
and pretend that they ought to be declared free. 
Now, can it be doubted that their intention in this 
is, to deprive me, not only of those cities, which 
will be set free, but even of such as were anciently 
tributaries to me; and that their view is, by so sig- 
nal a service, to subject them effectually to them- 
selyes, under the specious title of confederate cities? 
They will not fail to expatiate on their own disinte- 
restedness; and to say, that they do not speak for 
themselves, but merely for your glory and reputa- 
tion. You therefore will certainly not suffer your- 
selyes to be imposed upon by such discourse; and 
are far from designing, either to discover an affected 
inequality towards your allies, by humbling some 
and raising others in an immoderate degree; nor to 
allow better conditions to those who bore arms 
against you, than to such as have always been your 
friends and allies. With regard to my particular 
pretensions, and imy personal interest, these I can 
easily give up; but as to your kindness, and the marks 
of friendship with which you have been pleased to 
honour me, I must confess that I cannot, without 
pain, see others triumph over me in that particular. 
This is the most precious part of the inheritance [ 
received froni ny father, who was the first potentate 
in all Greece and Asia that had the advantage of 
concluding an alliance, and of joining in friendship 
with you; and who cultivated it with an inviolable 
constancy and fidelity to his latest breath. He was 
far from confining himself in those points to mere 
protestations of kindness and good will. In all the 
wars you made in Greece, whether by sea or land, 
he constantly followed your standards, and aided 
you with all his forces, with such a zeal as none of 
your allies can boast. It may even be said, that his 
attachment to your interest, in the last and strongest 
proof he gave of his fidelity, was the cause of his 
death: for the fire and vigour with which he exhor- 
ted the Beeotians to engage in an alliance with yon, 
occasioned the fatal accident that brought him to his 
end in a few days. I have always thought it my glo- 
ry and duty to tread in his steps. It had not, indeed, 
been possible for me to exceed him in zea! and at- 
tachment for your service: but then the posture of 
affairs, and the war against Antiochus, have furnished 
me with more vppurtuuitics than my father had, of 
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giving you proofs of this. That prince, so powerful 
in Europe as well as Asia, offered me his daughter in 
marriage: he engaged himself to recover all those 
cities which had revolted from me: he promised to 
enlarge my dominions considerably, upon condition 
that I should join with him against you. I will not 
assume any hanour to myself from not accepting of- 
fers which tended to alienate me from your friend- 
ship; and, indeed, how would it have been penile 
for me to do this? I will only take notice of what I 
thought myself bound to do in your favour, as one 
who was your ancient friend and ally. I assisted 
your generals both by sea and land, and with a far 
greater number of troops, as well as a much larger 
quantity of provisions, than any of your allies. I 
was present in all your engagements, and these were 
many; and have spared niyself no toils nor dangers. 
‘I suffered the hardships of a siege (the most grie- 
vous calamity of war,) and was blocked up in Per- 
gamus, exposed every moment to the loss of my 
crown and life. Having disengaged myself from 
this siege, whilst Antiochus on one side, and Seleu- 
cus his son on the other, were still encamped in my 
jominions; neglecting entirely my own interest, I 
sailed with my whole fleet to the Hellespont, to meet 
Scipio your consul, purposely to assist him in passing 
t. YTnever quitted the consul from the time of his 
arrival in Asia: not a soldier in your camp has exer- 
ted himself more than my brother and myself. No ex- 
pedition, no battle of cavalry, has taken place without 
ine. In the last engagement, I defended the post which 
the consul assigned me. I will not ask wheher in this 
particular any of your allies deserved to be compared 
with me. One thing I will be so confident as to assert, 
that I may put myself in parallel with any of those 
kings or states,on whom you have bestowed the highest 
marks of your favour. Masinissa had been your enemy 
before he became your ally. He did not come over 
to you with poweriul aids, and ata time when he en- 
joyed ithe full possession of his kingdom; but an ex- 
ile, driven from his kingdom; plundered of all his 
possessions, and deprived of all his forces, he fled to 
your camp, with a squadron of horse, in order to 
seek an asylum and a refuge in his misfortunes. Ne- 
vertheless, because he has since served you faithful- 
ly against Syphax and the Carthaginians, you have 
not only restored him to the throne of his ancestors, 
but, by bestowing on him great part of Syphax’s 
kingdom, you have made him one of the most pow- 
erful monarchs of Africa. What, therefore, may we 
not expect from your liberality, we, who have ever 
been lyour allies, and never your enemies? My fa- 
ther, my brothers, and myself, have, on all occasions, 
drawn our swords in your cause, both by sea and 
land; not only in Asia, but ai a great distance froin 
our native country, in Peloponnesus, Beeotia, and 
fEtolia, during the wars against Philip, Antiochus, 
and the Aitolians. Perhaps some one rnay ask, what 
then are your pretensions? Since you force me to 
explain niyself, they are as follows: If, in repulsing 
Antiochus beyond mount Taurus, your intention was 
to seize upon that country, in order to unite it to 
your empire, I could not wish for better neighbours, 
none being more able to secure my dominions. But 
if you are resolved to resign it, and to recall your 
armies from thence, I dare presume to say, that none 
of your allies deserve to derive advantage from your 
conquests better than myself. Yet (some may ob- 
serve) itis great and glorious to deliver cities from 
slavery, and to restore them their liberty. I grant 
it, provided they had never exercised hostilities 
against you. Butif they have been warmly attached 
to Antiochus’s interest, will it not be much more 
worthy of your wisdom and justice, to bestow your 
favours on allies, who have served you faithfully, than 
on enemies who have used their endeavours to des- 
no you?” 
he senate were exceedingly pleased with the 
King’s harangue; and showed evidently, that they 
were determined to do every thing for him in their 
ower. 
The Rhodians were aftcrwards admitted to au- 
dience. The person who spoke in their name, after 
retracing the origin of their amity with the Romans, 
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and the services they had dene them, first ia the war 
against Philip, and afterwards in that against Antio- 
chus: “ Nothing,” says he, directing himself to the 
senators, “ grieves us so much at this time, as to find 
ourselves obliged to engage in a dispute with Eume- 
nes, that prince for whom, of all princes, both our 
republic and ourselves have the most faithful and 
cordial respect. The eircumstance which divides 
and separaies us on this occasion, does not proceed 
from a difference of inclinations, but of conditions. 
We are free, and Enmencs is a king. It is natural 
that we, being a free people, should plead for the 
liberty of others; and that kings ei endeavour 
to niake all things pay homage to their sovereign 
sway. THlowever this be, the circumstance which 
perplexes us on this occasion, is not so much the 
aflair in itself, which seems to be of such a nature 
that you cannot be very much divided in opinion 
about it, as the regard and deference which we 
ought to show to so august a prince as Eumenes. If 
there were no other way of acknowledging the im- 
portant services of a king, your confederate and 
ally, but in subjecting free cities to his power, you 
then might be doubitul from the fear you might be 
uodcr, ether of not discovering gratitude enough 
towards a prince who is your friend, or of renounc- 
ing your principles, and the glory you have acquired 
in the war against Philip, by restoring all the Gre- 
cian cities to their liberty. But fortune has put you 
in such a condition, as not to fear either of these in- 
conveniences. The immortal gods be praised, the 
victory you have so lately gained, by which you ac- 
quire no less riches than glory, enables you to acquit 
yourselves easily of what you calla debt. Lycaonia, 
the two Phrygias, and Pisidia, the Chersonesus, and 
the country contiguous to it, are all in your hands. 
One of these provinces is alone eapable of enlarging 
considerably te dominions of Eumenes; but all of 
them together, will equal hint to the most owerful 
kings. You therefore may, at one and the same 
time, recompense very largely your allies, and not 
depart from the maxims which form the glory of 
your empire. The same motive prompted you to 
march against Philip and Antiochus. As the cause 
is the same, the like issue is expected; not only be- 
cause you yourselves have already set the example, 
but beeause your honour requires it. Others engage 
in war, merely to dispossess their neighbours of some 
country, sone city, fortress, or sea-port; but you, O 
Romans, never draw the sword from such motives: 
when you fight, it is for glory; and it is this cireum- 
stance which inspires all nations with a reverence 
and awe for your name and empire, almost equal to 
that which is paid the gods. Your business is to 
preserve that glory. You have undertaken to rescue 
from the bondage of kings, and to restore to its an- 
cient liberty, a nation fanious for its antiquity; and 
still more renowned for its glorious actions, and its 
exquisite taste for the polite arts and sciences. It is 
the whole nation whom you have taken under your 
protection, and you have promised it them to the end 
of time. The cities, situated in Greece itself, are 
not more Grecian than the colonies they settled in 
Asia. A change of country has not wrought any 
alteration in our origin or manners. We, as Grecian 
cities in Asia, have endeavoured to rival our ances- 
iors and, founders in virtue and knowledge. Many 
persons in this assembly have seen the cities of 
Greece and those of Asia: the only difference is, that 
weare situated at a farther distance from Rome. If 
a difference in climate could change the nature and 
disposition of men, the inhabitants of Marseilles, sur- 
rounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous 
nations, should necessarily have long since degenera- 
ted; and yet we are informed that you have as great 
a vegard for them, as if they lived in the centre of 
Greece. And, indeed, they have retained, not only 
the sound of the language, the dress, and the whole 
exterior of the Greeks, but have also preserved still 
more their manners, laws, and genius, and all these 
pure and uncorrupted by their intercourse with the 
neighbouring nations. "Mount Taurus is now the 
boundary of your empire. Every country on this 
side of it ouglit not toappear remote for you. Wher- 
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ever you have carried your arms, convey thither also 
the genius and form of your government. Let the 
Barbarians, who are accustomed to slavery, coatinue 
under the empire of kings, since it is grateful to them. 
The Greeks, in the mediocrity of their present con- 
dition, think it glorious to imitate your exalted sen- 
timents. Born and nurtured in liberty, they know 
you will not deem it a crime in them to be jealous 
of it, as you yourselves are so. Formerly, their own 
strength was suflicient to secure empire to them; but 
now they implore the gods that it may be enjoyed 
for ever by those people with whom they have placed 
it. All they desire is, that you will be pleased to 
protect, by the power of your arms, their liherties, 
as they are now no longer able te defend them 
by their own. But, says somebody, some of those 
cities have favoured Antiochus. Had not the oth- 
ers favoured Philip also; and the Tarentines Pyrr- 
hns? ‘To cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy 
as well as rival, enjoys its ibertae and laws. Con- 
sider, Fathers, the engagements which this example 
lays you under. Will you concede to Eumenes’s 
ambition (I beg his pardon for the expression) what 
you refused to your own just indignation ? As forus 
Rhodiansg, in this, as well as in all the wars which 
you have carried on in our countries, we have en- 
deavoured to behave as good and faithful allies; and 

ou are to judge whether we have really been such. 

Vow that we enjoy peace, we are so free as to give 
you advice which must necessarily tend to yonr glo- 
ry. If you follow it, it will demonstrate to the unt- 
verse, that however nobly you obtain victories, you 
yet know how to make a nobler use of them.” 

It was impossible to forbear applauding this speech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roiau grandeur. 
The senate found itself on this occasion divided and 
opposed by different seutiments and duties, of whose 
importance and justice they were sensible, but which 
at the same time, it was diflicult to reconcile on this 
occasion. On one side, gratitude for the services of 
a king, who had adhered to them with iovivlable 
zeal and fidelity, made a strong impression on their 
minds: on the other, they earnestly wished to have 
it thought that the sole view of their undertaking 
this war was to restore the Grecian cities to their h- 
berty. | It must be confessed, that the motives on 
both sides were exceedingly strong. The restoring 
of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws after 
Philip’s defeat, had acquired the Romans a reputa- 
tion infinitely superior to all other trinmphs. But 
then it wonld be dangerous to displease so powerful 
& prince as Enmenes; and it was the interest of the 
Romans to bring over other kings to their side by the 
attractive charms of advantage. Klowever, the wis- 
dom of the senate knew how to reconcile these dif- 
ferent duties. 

Antiochus's ambassadors were brought in after 
those of Rhodes, and all they requested of the senate 
was, to confirm the peace which L. Scipio had gran- 
ted them. They complied with their desire, and 
accordingly, some days after, it was also ratified in 
the assembly of the people. 

The ambassadors of the Asiatic cities were like- 
wise heard, and the answer made to them was, that 
the senate wonld despatch, pursuant to their usnal 
custom, tei commissioners to inquire into and settle 
the aflairs of Asia. It was told them in general, 
that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and Mysia, should 
thenceforward be subject to king Eumenes, Tu the 
Rhodians were allotted Lycia, and that part of Caria 
which lies nearest to Rhodes, and part of Pisidia. 
In both these distributions, such cities were except- 
ed as enjoyed their freedom before the battle fought 
against Antiochus. It was enacted that the rest of 
the cities of Asia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, 
should also pay it to Eumenes; and that such as had 
been tributaries to Antiochus, should be free and ex- 
empt from contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians seemed very well sa- 
tisfied with this prudent regulation. The latter re- 
quested as a favour, that the inhabitants of Soli, a 
city of Cilicia, descended originally, as well as them- 
selves, from the people of Argos, might be restored 
to their liberty. The senate, after consulting Antio- 
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chus’s ambassadors on that head, informed the Rho-, 
dians of the violent opposition which those ambassa- 

dors had made to their request; because Soli, as sit- 

uated beyond mount Taurus, was not included in the 

treaty. However, that if they imagined the honour 

of Rhodes was concerned in this demaad, they would 

again attempt to overcoine their reluctance. The 

Rhodians returning the most hearty thanks once 

more to the Romans, for the great favours they 

vouchsafed them, answered, that it was far from 

their intention to interrupt the peace in any manner, 
and retired highly satisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to Emilius Regil- 
Ins, who had gained a victory at sea over the admi- 
ral of Antiochus’s fleet; and_ still more justly to L. 
Scipio, who had conquered the king in person. He 
assuined the surname of Asiaticus, that his titles 
might not be inferior to those of his brother, upon 
whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war against Antiochus, which was 
not of long duration, cost the Remans but litile 
blood, and yet contributed very much to the aggran- 
dizing of their empire. But, at the same time, this 
victory contributed also, in another manner, to the 
decay and ruin of that very empire, by introducing 
into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, a taste 
and love for Lesery and effeminate pleasures; for it 
is from this victory over Antiochus, and the conquest 
of Asia, that Pliny dates the depravity and corrup- 
tion of manners in the Republic of Rome,! and the 
fatal changes which took place there. Asia,? van- 
quished by the Roman arnis, in its turn vanquished 
Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth extinguished in 
that city a love for the ancient poverty and siniplici- 
ty in which its strength and honour bad consisted. 
Luxury,] which in a manner entered Rome in tri- 
umph with the superb spoils of Asia, brought with 
her in her train irregularities and crimes of every 
kind, made greater havoc in the cities than the migh- 
tiest armies could have done, and in that manner 
conquered the globe. 


Reflections on the conduct of the Romans with re- 
gard to the Grecian states, and the kings both of 
Europe and Asia. 


The reader begins to discover, in the events before 
related, one of the principal characteristics of the 
Romans, which will soon determine the fate of all 
the states of Greece, and produce an almost general 
change in the universe, I mean a spirit of sovereign- 
ty and dominion. This characteristic does not dis- 
play itself at first in its full extent; it reveals itself 
only by degrees; and it is only by insensible pregres- 
sions, which at the same time are rapid enough, that 
it is carried at last to its greatest height. 

It must be confessed, that this people, on certain 
occasions, show such a moderation and disinterest- 
edness, ax (judging of them only by their outside) 
exceed every thing we meet with in history, and to 
which it seems inconsistent to refuse praise. Wag 
there ever a more delightful or more glorious day, 
than that in which the Romans, after having carried 
on a long and dangerous war; after crossing seas, 
and exhausting their treasures, caused a herald to 
proclaim, ina general assembly, that the Roman peo- 
ple restored all the cities to their liberty ; and desired 
to reap no other fruit from their victory, than the 
noble pleasure of doing good to nations, the bare re- 
membrance of whose ancient glory sufficed to endear 
them to the Romans? The description of what pass- 
ed on that immortal day can hardly be read without 
tears, and without being affected with a kind of en- 
thusiasm of esteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian states proceed- 


1 Plin. 1. xiii. c. 3. 
5 Armis vicit, vitiis victus est,—Seneca de Alex, 
3 Prima peregrinos obsecena pecunia mores 
Tntulit, et turpi fregerunt secula luxu 
Divitiz molles 
Nullum crimen abest fasinusque libidini, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit 
Sevior armis 
Luxuria iacabuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem. 
Juven. lib. ii, Sat. vi. 
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ed merely from a principle of generosity, void of all 
interested motives; had the whole tenor of the con- 
duct of the Romans never belied such exalted senti- 
ments, nothing could possibly have been more au- 
gust, or more capable of doing honour to a nation. 
But, if we penetrate ever so little beyond this glaring 
outside, we soon perceive, that this specious modera- 
tion of the Romaus was entirely founded upon a pro- 
found policy: wise indeed, and prudent, according 
to the ordinary rules of government, but at the same 
time very remote from that noble disinterestedness, 
which has been so highly extolled on the present oc- 
casion. It may be aflirmed, that the Grecians then 
abandoned themselves to a stupid joy; fondly ima- 
gining that they were really free, because the Romans 
declared them so. 

Greece, in the times I am now speaking of, was 
divided between two powers; I mean the Grecian 


republics and Macedonia; and they were always en- |, 


gaged in war; the former to preserve the remains of 
their ancient Jiberty; and the latter to complete their 
subjection. The Romans, being perfectly well ac- 

uainted with this state of Greece, were sensible, 
that they needed not be under any apprehensions 
from those little republics, which were grown weak 
through length of years, intestine feuds, mutual jeal- 
ousies, and the wars they had been forced to support 
against foreign powers. But Macedonia, which was 
possessed of well-disciplined troops, inured to all the 
toils of wars, which had continually in view the glory 
of its former monarchs; which had formerly onl, 
ed its conquests to the extremities of the globe; 
which still harboured an ardent though chimerical 
desire of attaining universal empire; and which had a 
kind of natural alliance with the kings of Egypt and 
Syria, sprung from the same origin, and united by 
the conimon interests of monarchy; Macedonia, | 
i gave just alarms to Rome, which, from the tine 
of the ruin of Carthage, had ao obstacles to her ain- 
bitious designs, but those powerful kingdoms that 
shared the rest of the world between them, and espe- 
cially Macedonia, as it Jay nearer to Italy than the 
rest. 

To balance, therefore, the power of Macedon, and 
to dispossess Philip of the aid which he flattered bim- 
self he should receive fromthe Greeks, which, indeed, 
had they united all their forces with bis, in order to 
oppose this common enenty, would perhaps have made 
him invincible with regard to the Romans; in this 
view, I say, this latter people declared loudly in fa- 
vour of those republics; made it their glory to take 
them under their protection, and that with no other 
design, in outward appearance, than to defend them 
against their oppressors; and, farther to attach them 
by a still stronger tie, they hung out to them a 
specious bait (as a reward for their fidelity,) I mean 
liberty, of which all the republics in question were in- 
expressibly jealous; and which the Macedonian mon- 
archs had perpetually disputed with then. 

The bait was aatgly prepared, and swallowed ve- 
ry greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whose 
views penetrated no farther. But the most judicious 
and most clear-sighted among them discovered the 
danger that lay concealed beneath this charming bait; 
and accordingly they exhorted the people froin time to 
time in their public assemblies, to beware of this cloud 
that was gathering in the West; and which, chang- 
ing ona sudden iatoa dreadful tempest, would break 
like thunder over their heads, to their utter des- 
traction. 

Nothing could be inore gentle and equitable than 
the conduct of the Romans in the beginning. They 
acted with the utmost moderation towards such states 
and nations as addressed them for protection; they 
succoured them against their enemies; took the ut- 
most pains in terminating their differences, and in 
suppressing al] commotions which arose amongst 
then; and did not demand the least recompense froin 
their allies forall these services. By this means their 
authority gained strength daily, and prepared the 
nations for entire subjection. 

And indeed, under pretence of offering them their 
good offices, of entering into their interests, aad of 
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reconciling them, they rendered themselves the so- 
vereign arbiters of those whom they had restored to 
liberty, and whom they now considered, in some 
measure, as their treedinen. They used to depute 
commissioners to them, to inquire into their com-, 
plaints, to weigh and examine the reasons on both 
sides, and to decide their quarrels; but when the ar- 
ticles were of such a nature, that there was no possi- 
bility of reconciling them on the spot, they invited 
them to send their deputies to Rome. Afterwards, 
they used, with plenary authority, to summon those 
who refused to come to an agreement; obliged them 
to plead their cause before the senate, and even to 
appear in person there. From arbiters and media- 
tors being become supreme judges, they soon.assumed 
a magisterial tone, looked upon their decrees as irre- 


|}vocable decisions, were greatly offended when th 


most implicit obedience was not paid to them, and 
gave the name of rebellion to a second resistance: 


‘thus there arose, in the Roman senate, a tribunal 


which judged al} nations and kings, from which there 
was no appeal. This tribunal, at the end of every 
war, determined the rewards and punishments due to 
all parties. They dispossessed the vanquished nations 
of part of their territories in order to bestow them on 
their allies, by which they did two things, from which 
they reaped a double advantage; for they thereby en- 
gaged in the interest of Rome, such kings as were no 
ways formidable to them, and from whom they had 


‘something to hope; and weakened others, whose 
friendship the Romans could not expect, and whose 


arms they had reason to dread. 

We shall hear one of the chief magistrates in. the 
republic of the Achezans javeigh strongly in a public 
assembly against this unjust usurpation, and ask by 
what title the Ronians are empowered to assume so 
haughty an ascendant over thems; whether their re- 
public was not as free and independent as that of 
Rome; by what right the latter pretended to force: 
the Achzans to account for their conduct; whether: 
they would be pleased, should the Achaans, in their 
turn, officiously pretend to inquire into their affairs; 
and whether matters ought not to be on the same foot- 
ing, on both sides? All these reflections were very: 
reasonable, just, and unanswerable; and the Romans 
had no advantage in the question but force. 

‘They acted in the same manner, and their politics 
were the sanie, with regard to their treatment of 
kings. They first won over to their interest such 
among them as were the weakest, and consequently 
the least formidable; they gave them the title of ale. 
lies, whereby their persons were rendered in some 
measure sacred and inviolable; and which was a kind: 
of safeguard against other kings more powerful than 
themselves: they increased their revenues, and en- 
larged their territories, to let them see what the 
might expect from their protection. It was this. 
which raised the kingdom of Pergamus to so exalted 
a pitch of grandeur. ‘ 

i the sequel the Romans invaded, upon different 
pretences, those great potentates who divided Europe. 
and Asia. And how haughtily did they treat them, 
even before they had conquered! A powerful king 
confined within a narrow circle by a private man of 
Rome, was obliged to make his answer before he quit- 
ted itgshow imperious was this! But then, how did 
they treat vanquished kings? They command them 
to deliver up their children, and the heirs to their 
crown, as hostages and pledges of their fidelity and 
good behaviour; obliged them to lay down their arms; 
torbid them to.declare war, or conclude any alliance, 
without first obtaining their leave; banish them to 
the other side of the mountains; and Jeave them, in. 
strictness of speech, only an empty title, and a vain 
shadow of royalty, divested of all its rights and 
advantages. 

We cannot doubt, but that providence had decreed 
to the Romans the sovereignty of the world, and the 
Scriptures had prophesied their future grandeur: but 
they were strangers to those divine oracles; and be- 
sides, the bare prediction of their conquests was no 
justification oftheir conduct. Although it be difficult 
to affirm, and still more so to prove, that this people 
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had, from their first rise, formed a plan, in order to 
conquer and subject all nations; it cannot be denied 
but that, if we examine their whole conduct atten- 
tively, it will appear that they acted as if they had a 


foreknowledee of this; and that a kind of instinct had 
determined them to conform to it in all things. 
But be this as it will, we see, by the event, in 


what this so much boasted lenity and moderation of 
the Romans terminated. Enemies to the liberty of 
all nations; having the utmost contempt for kings 


and monarchy; looking upon the whole universe as 
their prey, they grasped, with insatiable ambition, the 
conquest of the whole world; they seized indiscrim- 
inately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended 
their empire over all nations; in a word, they pre- 
scribed no other limits to their vast projects, than 
those which deserts and seas made it impossible to 
pass. 


SECTION VIIL—FuULVIUS THE CONSUL SUBDUES 
THE EZTOLIANS. THE SPARTANS ARE CRUELLY 
TREATED BY THEIR EXILES. MANLIUS, THE OTH- 
ER CONSUL, CONQUERS THE ASIATIC GAULS. AN- 


TIOCHUS, 1N ORDER TO PAY THE TRIBUTE DUE TO 


THE ROMANS, PLUNDERS A TEMPLE IN ELYMIAS. 
THAT MONARCH IS KILLED. 
DANIEL’S PROPHECY CONCERNING ANTIOCHUS. 


DuRinG the expedition of the Ro- 

A. M.3815,. mans in Asia,: some conmnotions bad 
Ant.J.C.189. happened in Greece. Amynander, 

by the aid of the Atolians, had re-es- 
tablished himself in his kingdom of Atbamania, after 
having driven out of his cities the Macedonian gar- 
risong that held them for king Philip. He deputed 
some ambassadors to the senate of Rome; and others 
into Asia to the two Scipios, who were then at Ephe- 
eus, after their signal victory over Antiochus, to ex- 
cuse his having employed the arms of the Aitolians 
against Philip, mid also to make his complaints 
against that prince. 

The Atolians had likewise undertaken some en- 
terprises against Philip, in which they had met with 
tolerable success: but when they heard of Antioch- 
us’s defeat, and found that the ambassadors they had 
sent to Rome were returning from thence, without 
being able to obtain any of their demands, and that 
Fulvius the consul was actually marching against 
them, they were seized with real alarms. Finding 
it would be impossible for them to resist the Romans 
by force of arms, they again had recourse to entreat- 
ies; and in order to render them more effectual, 
they engaged the Athenians and Rhodians to join 
their ambassadors to those whom they were going to 
send to Rome, in order to sue for peace. 

The consul being arrived in Greece, had, in con- 
junction with the Epirots, laid stege to Ambracia, in 
which the tolians had a strong garrison, who made 
a vigorous defence. However, being at last persuaded 
that it would beimpossible for them to hold out long 
against the Roman arms, they sent new ambassadors 
to the consul, investing them with full powers to con- 
cludea treaty on any conditions. ‘Those which were 
proposed to them ae exceeding severe, the 
ambassadors, notwithstanding their full power, desi- 
red that leave might be granted them to consult the 
assembly once more: but the members of it weve dis- 
pleased with them for it, and therefore sent them back, 
with orders to terminate the affair. During this in- 
terval the Athenian and Rhodian ambassadors, whom 
the senate had sent back to the consul, were arrived, 
and Amynander had also come to him. ‘The latter 
having great influence in the city of Ambracia, 
where he had spent many years during his banish- 
ment, prevailed with the inhabitants to surrender 
themselves at last to the consul. A peace was also 
granted to the Atolians. The chief conditions of the 
pe were as follows: that they should first deliver 
up their arms and horses to the Romans; should 
pay them 1000 talents of silver, (about 150,000/.) 

alf to be paid down directly; should réstore to 


1 Liv. 1, xxxviii. n, 1-11. Polyb. in Excerpt. Leg. c. 
26-28, 
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| both the Romans and their allies all the deserters and 


risoners; should look upon as their enemies and 
ands all those who were such to the Romans; and 
lastly, should give up forty hostages, to be chosen by 
the consul, ‘Their ambassadors being arrived at 
Rome, to procure the ratification of the treaty there, 
found the people highly exasperated against the 
AStolians, as well on accountof their past conduct, as 
the complaints made against them by Philip in the 
letters which he had written on that subject. At 
last, however, the senate were moved by their en- 
treaties, and those of the ambassadors of Athens and 
Rhodes who accompanied them, and therefore they 
ratified the treaty conformably to the conditions 
which the consul had prescribed. The tolians 
were permitted to pay in gold the sum imposed on 
them, in such a manner, as that every piece of gold 
should be estimated at the value of ten pieces of sil- 
ver of the same weight, which shows the proportion 
between gold and silver at that time. 

Fulvius the consul,2 after he had terminated the 
war with the Atolians, crossed into the island of Ce- 
phalenia, in order to subdue it. All the cities, at 
the first summons, surrendered readily. The inhab- 
itants of Same only, after submitting to the conquer- 
or, were sorry for what they had done, and accord- 
ingly shut their gates against the Romans, which 
obliged them to besiege it in form. Saime made a 
very vigorous defence, insomuch that it was four 
months before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither 
he was called by the people of Raine and Sparta, 
to decide the differences which interrupted their 
tranquillity. 

The general assembly of the Achzans had from 
time immemorial been held at Hgium; but Philope- 
men, who was then in office, resolved to change that 
custom, and to cause the assembly to be held succes- 
sively in all the cities which formed the Achzan 
league; and that very year lie summoned it to Argos, 
The consul would not oppose this motion; and 
though his inclination led lim to favour the inhabi- 
tants of Egium, because he thought their cause the 
most just; yet, seeing that the other party would 
certainly prevail, he withdrew from the assembly 
without declaring his opinion, 

But the affair relating to Sparta was still more intri- 
cate,s and, at the same time, of greater importance. 
Those who had been banished from that city by 
Nabis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in towns 
and castles along the coast, and from thence infested 
the Spartans. The latter had attacked, in the night, 
one of those towns, called Las, and carried it, but 
were soon after driven out of it. This enterprise 
alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to have re- 
course to the Achwans. Philopeemen, who ai that 
time was in office, secretly favoured the exiles; and 
endeavoured on all occasions to lessen the influence 
and authority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree was 
enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and 
the Foitan’ having put the towns and castles of the 
sea-coast of Laconia under the protection of the 
Achzans, and having forbidden the Lacedéemonians 
access to it; and the latter having, however, attacked 
the town called Las, and killed some of the inhabi- 
tants; the Achwan assembly demanded that the cou- 
trivers of that enterprise should be delivered up to 
them; and that otherwise they should be declared 
violators of the treaty. Ambassadors were deputed 
to give them notice of thisdecree. A demand made 
in so haughty a tone exceediogly exasperated the 
Lacedemonians. They immediately put to death 
thirty of those who had held a correspondence with 
Philopcemen and the exiles; dissolved their alliance 
with the Achzans, and sent ambassadors to Fulvius 
the consul, who was then in Cephalenia, in order to 
put Sparta under the protection of the Romans, and to 
entreat him to come and take possession of it. When 
the Achwans received advice of what had been trans- 
acted in Sparta, they unanimously declared svar 
against that city, which began by some slight incur- 


2 Liv. L xxxvili, n. 28—30. a Th. n, 30—34, 
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sions both by sca and land, the season being too far 
adyanced for undertaking any thing considerable. 

The consul being arrived in Pelopounesus, heard 
both parties in a public assembly. “The debates were 
exceedingly warui, and the altercation earried to a 
great height on bothsides. Without coming to any 
immediate determination, he commanded them to lay 
down their arms, and to send their respective ambas- 
sadors to Rome: and accordingly they repaired thitb- 
er immediately, and were adnutted to audience. The 
Achwan league was greatly respected at Rome; but, 
at the same time, the Romans were unwilling to dis- 
gust the Lacedamonians entirely, The senate there- 
fore returned an obscure and ambiguous answer, 
(which has not come down to us), whereby the Achx- 
ans might flatter themselves, that they were allowed 
full power to infest Sparta; and the Spartans, that 
such power was very much limited and restrained. 

The Achwans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopcemen had been continued in ia employment of 
first magistrate. He marched the army toa small 
distance from Sparta without loss of time; and again 
demanded to have those persons surrendered to him, 
who had concerted the enterprise against the town of 
Las; declaring that they should not be condemned 
nor punished till after being heard. Upon this prom- 
ise, those who had been expressly nominated, set out, 
accompanied by several of the most illustrious citi- 
zens, who looked upon their cause as their own, or 
rather as that of the public. Being arrived at the 
camp of the Achzans, they were greatly surprised to 
see the exiles at the head of the army. ‘The latter, 
advancing out of the eamp, caine to meet them with 
an insulting air, and began to overwhelm them with 
reproaches and invectives: after this the quarrel 
growing warmer, they fell upon them with great vio- 
lence, and treated them very ignomlniously. In vain 
did the Spartans implore both gods and men, and 
claim the right of nations; the rabble of the Ache- 
ens, animated by the seditious cries of the exiles, 
joined with them, notwithstanding the protection due 
to ambassadors, and in spite of the prohibition of the 
supreme magistrate. Seventeen were immediately 
stoned to death, and seventy-three rescued by the 
magistrate out of the hands of those furious wretch- 
es. It was not that he intended to pardon them; 
but he would not have it said, that they had been put 
to death without being heard. The next day they 
were brought before that enraged multitude, who, 
almost without so much as hearing them, condemned 
and executed them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose that so unjust 
and crue] a treatment threw the Spartans into the 
deepest afiliction, and filled them with alarms. The 
Achzans imposed the same conditions on them, as 
they would eve done on a eity that had been ta- 
ken by storm. They gave order's that the walls should 
be demolished; that all such mercenaries as the ty- 
rants had kept in their service should leave Laconia; 
that the slaves whom those tyrants had set at liberty 
(and there were a great number of them) should also 
be obliged to depart the country in a certain limited 
time, upon pain of being seized by the Achzans, and 
sold or carried whithersoever they thought proper; 
that the laws and institutions of Lycurgus should be 
annulled; and, in fine, that the Spartans should be 
associated in the Achaan league, with whom they 
should theneeforth form but one body, and follow 
the same customs and usages. 

The Lacedemonians were not much afilicted at 
the demolition of their walls, with which they began 
the execution of the orders prescribed them, and in- 
deed it was no great misfortune to them. Sparta had 
long subsisted without any other walls or defence 
than the bravery of its citizens.1_ Pausanius informs 


1 Fuerat quondam sine muro Sparta, Tyranni nuper 
locig patentibus planisque objeceranl murum: altiora toca 
et difficiliora aditu stationibus armalorum pro munimento 
objectis tutabantur.—Liv. 1. xxxviii, nu. 32, 

Sportani urbem, quam semper armis non muris defende- 
rant, tum contra responsa futorum et vetercm majorum 
gloriam, urmis diffisi, murorum presidio jneludunt. an- 
tum cos degeneravisse 4 majoribus, ut cm multis seculis 
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us2 that the walls of Sparta were begun to be built 
in the time of the inroads of Demetrius,3 and after- 
wards of Phyrrus; but they had been completed by 
Nabis. Livy relates also, that the tyrants, for their 
own security, had fortified with walls all such parts 
of the city as were most open and accessible. The 
demolition of these walls, therefore, was not a sub- 
ject of much grief to the inhabitants of Sparta. But 
it was with inexpressible regret they saw the exiles, 
who had caused its destruction, returning into it, and 
who might justly be considered as its most cruel 
enemies. Sparta, enervated by this last blow, lost all 
its pristine vigour, and was for many years dependent 
on, and subjected to, the Achwans. The most fatal 
circumstance with regard to Sparta was,4 the abolition 
of the laws of Lycurgus, which had continued in force 
700 years, and had been the source of all its grandeur 
and glory. 

This cruel treatment of so renowned a city as Spar- 
ta does Philopcemen no honour; but, on the contrary, 
seems to be a great blot in his reputation. Plutarch, 
who justly ranks him among the greatest captains of 
Greece, does but just glance at this action, and says 
only a word or two of it. It must, indeed, be con- 
fessed, that the cause of the exiles was favourable in 
itself. They had Agesipolis at their head, to whom the 
kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they had 
been all expelled their country by the tyrants: but 
so open a violation of the law of nations (to which 
Philopcemen gare at least occasion, if he did not 
consent to it) cannot be excused in any manner. 

It appears,5 from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedzemonians made complaints at Rome against 
Philopeemen, as having by this action, equally unjust 
and eruel, defied the power of the republic of Rome, 
and insulted its majesty. It was a long time before 
they could obtain Jeave to be heard. 

At last, Lepidus the consul wrote a A. M. 3817. 
letter to the Achwan confederacy,to Ant. J.C. 187. 
complain of the treatment whieh the 
Lacedemonians had met with. Philopcemen and the 
Acheeans sent an ambassador, Nicodemus of Ellis, to 
Rome, to justify their conduct. 

In the same campaign,6 and almost at the same 
time that Fulvius the consul] terminated the war with 
the Etolians, Manlius, the other consul, terminated 
that with the Gauls. Ihave taken notice elswhere of 
the inroads these nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Asia, under Brennus. The 
Gauls in question had settled in that part of Asia 
Minor ealled, from their name, Gallo-Grecia, or Ga- 
latia, and formed three bodies, three different states; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectosages. They 
had made themselves formidable to all the nations 
round, and spread terrors and alarms on all sides. 
The pence for declaring war against them was, 
their having aided Antiochus with troops. Immedi- 
ately after L. Scipio had resigned the command of 
his army to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephesus, 
and marched against the Gauls. If Mumenes had 
not been at Rome, he would have been of great ser- 
vice to him in bis march; however, his brother Atta- 
lus supplied his place, and was the consul’s guide. 
The Gauls had acquired great reputation in every 
part of this country, which they had subdued by the 
power of their arms, and had not met with the least 
opposition. Manlius judged that it would be neces- 
sary to harangue his iorees on this occasion, before 
they engaged the enemy. “ Iam no ways surprised,” 
says he, “that the Gauls should have made their 
name formidable, and spread terror in the minds of 
nations so soft and effeminate as the Asiatics. Their 
tall stature, their fair flowing hair, which descends to 


murus urbi civium fuerit, tune eives salvos se fora non 
existimaverint, nisi intra muros laterent.—Justin. |. xiv.¢, 5. 

2 In Achaie. p. 412. 

3 Justin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls 
at the time that Cassander meditated the invasion of 
Greece. , ¥ 

4 Nulla res tanto erat damno, quam diseiplina Lycurgi, 
cui per septinentos annos assueverant, sublaia.—Liv. 

5 Polyb. in Legat. c. xxxvii. 

* a ], xxxvili. n.12—27, Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. 
29—35. 
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their waists; their enormous bucklers, their long 
swords; add to this, their songs, their cries, and 
howlings at the first onset; the dreadful clashing of 
theirarms and shields; all this may, indeed, be dread- 
ful to men not accustomed to them; but not to you, O 
Romans, whose victorious arms have so often triumph- 
ed over that nation. Besides, experience has taught 
you, that after the Gauls have spent their first fire, an 
obstinate resistance blunts the edge of their courage, 
as well as their bodily strength; and that then, quite 
incapable of supporting the heat of the sun, fatigue, 
dust, and thirst, theirarms fall from their hands, and 
they sink down quite tired and exhausted. Do not 
imagine these to be the ancient Gauls, inured to fa- 


tigues and dangers. The luxurious plenty of the: 
country they have invaded, the soft temperature of 
the air they breathe, the effeminacy and luxury of 


the people among whom they dwell, have entirely en- 
ervated them. ‘They are now no more than Phry- 
gians in Gallic armour; and the only circumstance I 
fear is, that you will not reap much honour by the 
defeat of enemies so unworthy of disputing victory 
with Romans.” 

It was a general. opinion with regard tothe ancient 
Gauls, that a sure way to conquer them was to let 
them exhaust their first fire, which was quickly dead- 


ened by opposition; and that when once this edge of 


their vivacity was blunted, they had lost all strength 


and vigour; and their bodies were even incapable of 


sustaining the slightest fatigues long, or of withstand- 
ing the sunbeams, when they darted with ever so 
little violence: that, as they were more than men in 
the beginning of an action, they were less than wo- 
men at the conclusion of it. Gallos primo impetn 
Seroces esse, quos sustinere satis sit—Gallorum qui- 
dem eliam corpora intolerantissima laboris atque 
estas fluere; primaque corum pralia plus quam vi- 
yorum, posirema minus quam feminarum esse.) 

Those who were not acquainted with the 
and character of the modern French, entertained very 
near the same ideaofthem. However, the late trans- 
actions in Italy, and especially on the Rhine, must 
have undeceived them. iene! prepossessed I may 
be in favour of the Greeks and Romans, I question 
whether they ever discovered greater patience, res- 
olution, and bravery, than the French displayed at the 
siege of Philipsburg. Ido not speak merely of the 
generals and officers, courage being natural to and in 
f& manner inherent in them; but even the conimon 
soldiers showed such an ardour, intrepidity, and 
greatness of soul, as amazed the generals. The sight 
of a hostile army, formidable by its numbers, and 
still more so by the fame and abilities of the prince 
who commanded it, served only to animate them the 
more. During the whole course of this long and la- 
borious siege, in which they suffered so much by the 
fire of the besieged and the heat of the sun, by the 
violence of the rains and inundations of the Rhine; 
they never once breathed the least murmur or com- 
plaint. They were seen wading through great floods, 
where they were up to the shoulders in water, carry- 
ing their clothes and arms over their head, and after- 
wards marching, quite uncovered, on the outside of 
the trenches full of water, exposed to the whole fire 
of the enemy; and then advancing with intrepidity 
to the front of the attack, demanding with the loudest 
shouts, that the enemy should not be allowed capitula- 
tion of any kind; and appearing to dread no other 
circumstance than their being denied the opportunity 
of signalizing their courage and zeal still more, by 
storming the city. What I now relate is universal- 
ly known. The most noble sentiments of honour, 
bravery, and intrepidity, must necessarily have taken 
deep root in the minds of our countrymen; otherwise 
they could not have burst forth at once so gloriously 
in a first campaign, after having been in a manner 
asleep during a twenty years’ peace. 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thought it incum- 
bent on him to give them, is so glorious to the nation, 
and even reflects so bright a lustre on the king him- 
self, that I am persuaded none of my readers will be 


enius 
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displeased to find it inserted here entire. If this di- 
gression is not allowable in a history like this, me- 
thinks it is pardonable, and even laudable, in a true 
Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king and country. 


The KinaG’s Lettcr to the Marshal D’ASFELDT, 


«“ CousIN, 

“Tam fully sensible of the important service 
have done me in taking Philipsburg. Nothing less 
than your courage and resolution could have sur- 
mounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occasioned 
by the inundations of the Rhine. You have had the 
satisfaction to see your example inspire the officers 
and soldiers with the same sentiments. I caused an 
account to be sent me daily, of all the transactions of 
that siege; and always observed, that the ardourand 

atience of my troops increased in proportion to the 
difficulties that arose, either from the swelling of the 
floods, the presence of the enemy, or the fire of the 
place. Every kind of success may be expected from: 
so valiant a nation: and [ enjoin you to inform the 
gencral oflicers and others, and even the whole army, 
that I am highly satisfied with them. You need not 
doubt my having the same sentiments with regard to 
you; to assure you of whichis the sole motive of this 
letter; and, Cousin, I beseech the Almighty to have 
you in his holy keeping.” 

Versailles, July 23, 1734. 


ou 


I now return to the history After Manlius had. 
ended the speech repeated above, the army discovered 
by their shouts how impatiently they desired to be 
led against the enemy; and accordingly the consnl 
entered their territories. The Gauls had not once 
suspected that the Romans would invade them, as 
their country lay so remote from them, and therefore 
were not prepared to oppose them. But notwithstand- 
ing this, they made a long and vigorous resistance. 
They laid in wait for Manlius in detiles; disputed the 
passes with him; shut themselves up in their strong- 
est fortresses, and retired to such eminences as they 
thought inaccessible. Ilowever, the consul, so far. 
from being discouraged, followed, and forced them 
wherever he came. He attacked them separately, 
stormed their cities, and defeated them iu several en- 
gagements. I shall not descend to particulars, which 
were of little importance, and consequently would 
only tire the reader. The Gauls were obliged at last 
to submit,and to confine themselves within the limits 
prescribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 

country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
those harbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harass and plunder their neighbours. Tranquillity 
was so fully restored in this quarter, that the empire 
of the Romans was established there, from the river 
Halys to mount Taurus; and the kings of Syria were 
for ever excluded from all Asia Minor. Weare told2 
that Antiochus$ said, on this occasion, that he was 
highiy obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government of 
so vast an extent of country must necessarily have 
brought upon him. 
Fulvius,4 one of the consuls, re- 
turned to Rome, in order to preside 
in the assembly. The consulate was 
given to M. Valerius Messala and C. 
Livius Salinator. The instant the assembly broke 
up, Fulvius returned to his own province. Himeelf 
and Manlius his colleague were continued jn the 
command of the armies for a year, in quality of pro- 
consuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with 
the ten commissioners who had heen appointed by 
the senate, the most important articles of their com- 
mission. The treaty of peace with Antiochus was 
confirmed, as also that which Manlius had concluded 


A. M. 3816. 
Ant. J. C.188, 


9 Cic. Orat. pro. Dejot. ». 26. Wal. Max. }.iv. ¢. 1, 

3 Antiochus magous—dicere est solitus, Benigné sibi a 
populo Romano esse factum, quéd nimis magna procuratione 
liberntus, modicis regni terminis uteretur,—Cic, 
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with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, had | es,” that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's vic- 


been sentenced to pay the Romans 600 talents 
(600,000 crowns,) for having assisted Antiochus : 
however, half this sum was abated at the request of 
Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. Manlius 
madea present to Eumenes of all the elephants which 
Antiochus, according to the treaty, had delivered up 
to the Romans. He repassed into Europe with his 
forces, after having admitted the deputies of the seve- 
ral cities to audience, and settled the chief ditliculties 
among thei. 

Antiochus! was very much puzzled 

A. M. 3817. how to raise the sum he was to pay 
Ant. J.C. 187, the Romans. He made a progress 

through the provinces of the east, in 
order to levy the tribute which they owed him; and 
left the regency of Syria, during his absence, to Se- 
leucus his son, whom he had declared his presumptive 
heir. Being arrived in the province of Elymais, he 
was informed that there was a very considerable trea- 
sure in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This wasastrong 
temptation to a prince who had little regard for re- 
ligion, and was in extreme want of money. Accor-., 
dingly, upon a false pretence that the inhabitants of 
that province had rebelled against him, he entered 
the temple in the dead of night, and carried off all the. 
riches which had been kept there very religiously du- 
ring a long series of years. However, the people, ex- 
asperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, 
and murdered him with all his followers. Aurelius 
Victor2 says that he was killed by some of his own 
officers, whom he had beaten one day when he was 
heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise, for his 
humanity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his subjects 

ermission, and even commanded them, not to obey 

is ordinances, in case they should be found to inter- 
‘fere with the laws, shows that he had a high regard 
for justice. Till the age of fifty he had behaved on 
all occasions with such bravery, prudence, and appli- 
cation, as had given success to all his enterprises, and 
acquired him the title of the Great. But from that 
time his wisdom, as well as application, had de- 
clined yery much, and his affairsin proportion. His 
conduct in the war against the Romans; the little 
advantage he reaped by, or rather his contempt for, 
the wise Eat sels of Hannibal ; the ignominious 
peace he was obliged to accept; these circumstances 
sullied the glory of his former successes; and his 
death, occasioned by a wicked and sacrilegious en- 
terprise, threw an indelible blot upon his name and 
memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
from the 10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accomplished. 

“But his sons (of the king of the North) shall be 
stirred up, and shall assemble a multidude of great 
forces: and one (Antiochus the Great) shall certainly 
come, and overflow, and pass through: then shall he 
return, and be stirred up, even to his fortress.’”’3 
This king of the North4 was Seleucus Callinicns, 
who left behind him two sons, Seleucus Cerauaus 
and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed the Great. The 
former reigned but three years, and was succeeded by 
Antiochus his brother. The latter, after having paci- 
fied the troubles of his kingdom, made war against 
Ptolemy Philopator, king ot the South, that is of 
Egypt; dispossessed him of Cale-syria, which was 
delivered to him by Theodotus, governor of that 
province; defeated Ptolemy’s generals in the nar- 
row passes near Berytus, and made himself master 
of part of Pheenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to 
amuse him by overtures of peace. The Hebrew is 
still niore expressive. “Tle (meaning Antiochus) 
shall come. Tle shall overflow” the enemy’s country. 
“He shall pass’’ over mount Libanus. “Ie shall 
halt,” whilst overtures of peace are making to him. 
*¢He shall advance with ardour as far as the fortress- 


t Diod, in Excerpt, p. 253. Justin, |. xxxii.¢.2. Hicron. in 
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tory is clearly pointed out in the following verses, 


“And the king of the South shall be moved with 


choler, and shall come forthand fight with him, even 
the king of the North: and he shall set forth a great 


multitude, but the multitude shall be given into his 
hand.”5 Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effem- 


inate prince. It was necessary to excite and drag 


him, in a manner, out of his lethargy, in order to pre- 

vail with hin: to take up arms and repulse the enemy, 

who were preparing to march into his country; pro- 

At last he put himself at the head ot his 

troops; and by the valour and good conduct of his 

ean” obtained a sigual victory over Antiochus at 
vaphia. 

“Aud when he hath taken away the multitude, his 
heart shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down many 
ten thousands; but he shall not be strengthened b 
it."6 Antiochus lost upwards of 10,000 foot and 
300 horse, and 4000 of his men were taken prisoners, 
Philopator, having marched after his victory to Jeru- 
salem, was so audacious as to attempt to enter the 
sanctuary. “His heart shall be lifted up;” and be- 
ing returned to his kingdom, he behaved with the 
utmost pride toward the Jews, and treated them very 
cruelly. He might have dispossessed Antiochus of 
his dominions, had he taken a proper advantage of 
lis glorious victory; but he contented himself with 


‘recovering Ccele-syria and Phoenicia, and again 


flmeed into bis former excesses; “but he shall not 
e strengthened by it.” 

“ For the king of the North shall return, and shall 
set forth a multitude greater than the former, and 
shall certainly come (after certain years) with a great 
army and with much riches.”7 Antiochus, after he 
had ended the war beyond the Luplirates, raised a 
great army in those provinces. Finding, fourteen 
years after the conclusion of the first war, that Ptolemy 
fi piphanes, who was then but five or six years ofage, 
had succeeded Philopator his father, he nnited with 
Philip, king of Macedon, in order to deprive the in- 
fant king of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at 
Panium, near the source of the river Jordan, he sub- 
jected the whole country which Philopator had con- 
quered, by the victory he had gained at Raphia. 

“And in those times there shall many stand up 
against the king of the South.”8 This prophecy was 
fulfilled by the league between the kings ot Macedo- 
nia and Syria against the infant monarch of Egypt; 
by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for 
the regency; and by that of Scopas, to dispossess 
him of his crown and life. ‘Also, the robbers of thy 
people shall exalt themselves to establish the vision, 
but they shall fall."9 Several apostate Jews, to in- 
gratiate themselves with the king of Egypt, complied 
with every thing he required of them, even in opposi- 
tion to the sacred ordinances of the law, by which 
means they were in great favour with him; but their 
influence was not long-lived; for when Antiochus re- 
gained possession of Judea and Jerusalem, he either 
extirpated or drove out of the country all the partisans 
of Ptolemy. This subjection of the Jews to the so- 
vereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way for 
the accomplishment of the pct y, which denoun- 
ced the calamities that Antiochus Roinbanes son of 
Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this people; 
which occasioned a great number of them to “ fall” 
into apostacy. 

“So the king of the North shall come, and cast up 
a mount, and take the most fenced cities; and the 
arms of the South shall not withstand, neither his 
chosen people, neither shall there be any strength to 
withstand.J® But he that cometh against hii, shall 
do according to his own will, and none shall stand 
before him: and he shall stand in the glorious land, 
which by this hand shall be consumed.”1!_ Antiochus, 
after having defeated the Egyptian army at Panium, 
besieged and took, first, Sidon, then Gaza, and after- 
wards all the cities of those provinces, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition made by the chosen troops which 
oe eee ee! ae a ee 
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are besieged and taken by that monarch; his entrance 
into Jerusalem, which is laid waste by the stay his 
troops make in it; his conquest of a great many 
islands; the marriage of his daughter with the king 
of Egypt, which does not answer the design he 
had in view; his overthrow by the Roman consul; 
his retreat to Antioch; and, lastly, his unfortunate 
end. These are, in a manner, the outlines of Antio- 
chus’s picture, which can be made to resemble none 
but himself Is it to be supposed that the prophet 
drew these features without desigo and at random, in 
(he picture he has Jeft usof him?! ‘The facts, which 
denote the accomplishment of the prophecy, are all 
told by heathen authors, who lived many centuries 
after the prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be sus- 
pected. It appears to me, that we must renounce, not 
only religion, but reason, if we refuse to acknow- 
ledge, in such prophecies as these, the intervention 
of a Supreme Being, to whom all ages are present, 
and who governs the world with absolute power. 


SECTION IX.—sELEUCUS PHILOPATOR SUCCEEDS 
TO THE THRONE OF ANTIOCNUS H1S8 FATHER. THE 
FIRST OCCURRENCES GF THE REIGN OF PTOLEMY 
EPIPHANES IN EGYPT, VARIOUS EMBASSIES SENT 
TO THE ACHZANS AND ROMANS. COMPLAINTS 
MADE AGAINST PHILIP. COMMISSICNERS ARE SENT 
FROM ROME TO INQUIRE INTO THOSE COMPLAINTS} 
AND AT THE SAME TIME TO TAKE COGNIZANCE 
OF THE IL.L TREATMENT OF SPARTA BY THE 
ACH.ZANS. SEQUEL OF THAT AFFAIR. 
AntTiccHus the Great dying,5 Se- 

leucus YThilopator, his eldest son, A, M. 3817. 

whom he had leftin Antioch whenhe Ant. J. C. 187. 

set out for the eastern provinces, suc- 

ceeded him. But his reign was obscure and con- 

tcmptible, occasioned by the usisery to which the 

Romans had reduced that crown; and the exorbitant 

sum 6 (1000 talents annually) he was obliged to pay, 

during the whole of bis reign, by virtue of the treaty 
of peace concluded between the king his father and 
that people. 

Ptolemy Epiphancs at that time reigned in Egypt.7 
Inmiediately upon his accession to the throne, he had 
sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the alli- 
ance which the king his father had formerly conclo- 
ded with the Achwans. The latter accepted of this 
oflice with joy; and acordiugly sent as deputies to 
the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian, 
and two other ambassadors. The alliance being re- 
newed, Philopoanen, who was at that time in office, 
inviting Ptoleniy’s ambassador to a banquet, the con- 
versation turned upon that prince. In the praise 
which the ambassador bestowed upon him, he expa- 
tiated very much on his dexterity in the chase, his 
address in riding, and his vigour and activity in the 
exercise of hisarms; and to give an example of what 
he asserted, he declared, that this prince, when hun- 
ting, had killed, on horseback, a wild bull with one 
stroke of his javelin. 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
daughter, queen of Egypt, had a son, who reigned 
after !pipbanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Pinlometor. The whole realm expressed great joy 
upon the birth of this prince.8 Cocle-syria and Pales- 
tine distinguished themselves above all the provinces, 
and the most considerable persons of those countries 
went to Alexandria upon that occasion with the most 
splendid equipages. Josephus, of whom I have spo- 
ken elsewhere, who was receiver-general of those 
provinces, being too old to take such a journey, sent 
his youngest son, Hyrcanus, in his stead, who was a 
young man of abundance of wit, and very engaging 
manners. The king and queen gaye bim a very fa- 
vourable reception, and did him the hononr of a place 
at their table. At one of these eotertainments, the 
guests, who looked upon him with contempt, as a mere 
youth, without capacity or experience, placed before 
him the bones from which they had eaten the flesh. 
A butfoon, who used to divert the king with his jests, 
said to him: “Do but behold, Sir, the quantity of 


the king of Egypt had sent against him. <‘‘ He did 
according to inis own will,” in Coele-syria and Pales- 
tine, and nothing was able to withstand him. Pursu- 
ing his conquests in Palestine, he entered Judea, 
“that glorious,” or, according to the Hebrew, “ that 
desirable land.” He there established his authority, 
and strengthened it, by repulsing from the castle of 
Jerusalem the garrison which Scopas had thrown 
intoit. This garrison having defended itselfso well, 
that Antiochus was obliged to send for all his troops 
in order to force it; and the siege continuing a long 
time; the country was ruined and “consumed” by 
the stay the army was obliged to make in it. 

“He shall also set his face to enter with the 
strength of his whole kingdom, aod upright ones 
with him; thus shall he do: and he shall give him 
the daughter of women, corrupting her: but she shall 
not stand on his side, neither be for him.) Antt- 
ochus, seeing that the Romans undertook the defence 
of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would best 
suit his interest to lull the king asleep, by giving him 
his daughter in niarriage, in order to “corrupt her,” 
and to excite her to betray her husband: but he was 
not successful in his design: for as soon as she was 
married to Ptolemy, she renounced her father’s iute- 
rests, and embraced those of her husband. It was on 
this account that we see her2 joioed with him in the 
embassy which was sent from Egypt to Rome, to 
congratulate the Romans on the victory which Aci- 
lius had gained over her father at Thermopyle. 

After this he shall turn his face unto the Isles, and 
shall take many: but a prince for his own behalf shall 
cause the reproach offered by him,” Antiochus “to 
cease; without his own reproach he shall cause it to 
turn upon him.” Antiochus, having put an end to 
the war of Cosle-syria and Palestine, sent his two 
sons at the head of the land army to Sardis, whilst 
himself embarked on board the flect, and sailed to the 
/£gean sea, where he took several islands, and ex- 
tended his empire exceedingly on that side. How- 
ever, “the prince” of the people, whom be had in- 
sulted by making this invasion, that is, L. Scipio the 
Roman consul, “cansed the reproach to turn upon 
him;” by defeating him at mount Sipylus, and re- 
pulsing him from every part of Asia Minor. 

‘Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
his own land; but he shall stumble and fall, and not 
be found.’4 Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to 
Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and the strongest 
fortress in it. He went soon after into the provinces 
of the east, in order to levy money to pay the Ro- 
mans; but, haying plundered the temple of Elymais, 
he there lost his ie in anniserable manner. . 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
chus, which I have explained, in most places, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text. I confess there may be 
some doubtful and obscure terms which may be dif- 
ficult to explain, and are variously interpreted by 
commentators; but is it possible for the substance of 
the prophecy to appear obscure and donbtful ? Can 
any reasonable man, who makes use of his uncderstand- 
ing, ascribe such a prediction, either to mere chance, 
or to the conjectures of human eee and sagaci- 
ty? Can any light, but that which proceeds from God 
himself, penetrate, in this manner, into the darkness 
of futurity, and point out the events of it in so exact 
and circunistaptial a manner? Notto mention what 
is here said concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicas, 
king of Syria, leaves two children behind him. The 
eldest reigns but three years, and does not perform 
any exploit worthy of being recorded; and, accord- 
ingly, the prophet does not take any notice of him. 
The youngest is Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from 
his great actions; and, accordingly, the same prophet 
a an abstract of the principal circumstances of 

is life, his most important enterprises, and even the 
manner of his death. In it we see his expeditions 
into Coele-syria and Phaeuicia, several cities of which 
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bones before Hyrcanus, and your majesty may judge 
from thence in what manner his father gnaws your 
rovinces.” Those words made the king langh; and 
E asked Hyrcaaus how he came to have so great a 
number of bones before him. ‘ Your majesty need 
not wonder at that,” replied he; ‘ for dogs eat both 
flesh and bones, as yon eee the rest of the persons at 
your table have done,” pointing to them; “ but men 
are contented to eat the flesh, and leave the bones as 
I have done.” The mockers were mocked by that 
retort, and continued mute and confused. When the 
day for making the presents arrived, as Hyrcanus 
had given out that he had only five talents to present,! 
it was expected that he would be very ill received by 
the king; and people diverted themselves with the 
thoughts of it beforehand. The greatest presents 
made by the rest did not exceed twenty talents.2 
But Hyrcanus presented to the king 100 boys, well 
shaped and finely dressed, whom he had bought, each 
of them bringing a talent as an offering; and to the 
queen as many girls in magnificent habits, each with 
a like present, for that princess. Tbe whole court 
was amazed at such uncommon and surprising magni- 
ficence; and the king and queen dismissed Hyrcanus 
with the highest marks of their favour and esteem. 

Ptolemy,’ in the first year of his 
reign, governed in so auspicious a 
manner, as gained him universal ap- 
probation and applause; because he 
followed, in all things, the advice of Aristomenes, 
who was another father to him; but, in process of 
time, the flattery of courtiers (that deadly poison to 
kings) prevailed over the wise counsels of that able 
minister. The young prince shunned him, and began 
to give in to nae vices and failings of bis father. 
Not being able to endure the liberty which Aristom- 
enes frequently took of advising him to act more 
worthy of his high station, he despatched him by poi- 
son. Having ibus got rid of a troublesome censor, 
whose sight alone was importunate, from the tacit re- 
proaches it seeaied to make him, he abandoned him- 
self entirely to his vicious inclinations; plunged into 
excesses and disorders of every kind; followed no 
other guides in the administration of affairs than his 
unbridled passions; and treated his subjects with the 
cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians, unable at length to endure the op- 
pressions and injustice to which they were daily ex- 
posed, began to cabal together, and to form associa- 
tions against a king who oppressed thent so grievous- 
ly. Some pasans of the highest quality having en- 
gaged in this conspiracy, they had already formed 

esigns for deposing him, and were upon the point 
of putting them in execution. 

To extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was now involved,4 he chose Polycrates for his 
prime minister, a man of great bravery as well as 
abilities, and who had the most consummate experi- 
ence in affairs both of peace and war; for he had risen 
to the command of the army under his father, and 
had served in that quality in the battle of Raphia, on 
which occasion he had contributed very mach to the 
victory. He was afterwards governor of the island 
of Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexandria when 
Scopas’s conspiracy was discovered, the expedients 
he employed on that occasion conduced very much 
to the preservation of the state. 

Ptolemy, by the assistance of this 

A. M. 3821. able minister, overcame the rebels. 

Ant. J. C. 183. He obliged their chiefs, who were 

the principal lords of the conntry, 

to capitulate and submit on certain conditions. But, 

having seized their persons, he violated his promise; 

and alter having exercised various cruelties upon 

them, put them all to death. This perfidious conduct 

brougbt new troubles upon him, from which the abil- 
ities of Polycrates again extricated him. 

The Achzan league, at the time we are now speak. 
ing of, seems to have been very powerful, and in 
ae consideration. We have seen that Ptolemy, a 

ittle after his accession to the throne, had been very 
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solicitous to renew the ancient alliance with them. 
This he was also very desirous of in the latter end of 
his reign; and accordingly offered that republic 6000 
shields and 200 talents of brass. Ulis ofter was ac- 
cepted, and, in consequence of it, Lycortas and two 
other Achzans were deputed to him, to thank him 
for the presents, and to renew the alliance; and these 
returned snou after with Ptolemy’s 
ambassador, in order to ratify the A. M. 3818. 
treaty. King Eumenes also sent an Ant. J. C. 186. 
embassy for the same purpose,5 and 

offered 120 talents (about 21,0001. sterling,) the inte- 
rest of which was to be applied for the support of the 
members of the public council. Others came like- 
wise from Selencns, who, in the name of their sove- 
reign, oflererd ten ships of war completely equipped; 
and, at the same time, desired to have the ancient al- 
liance with that prince renewed. The ambassador 
whom Philopeemen had sent to Rome to justify his 
conduct, was returned from thence, and desired to 
give an account of his commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly wag 
held. The first man that entered it was Nicodemus 
of Elea. He gave an account of what he had said in 
the senate of Rome, with regard to the affair, of 
Sparta, and the answer which had been made him. 
It was judged by the replies, that the senate, in re- 
ality, were not pleased with the snbversion of the 
government of Sparta, with the demolition of the 
walls of that city, nor with the massacre of the Spar- 
tans; but at the same time, that they did not annul 
any thing which had been enacted. And as no per- 
son happened to speak for or against the answers of 
the senate, no farther mention was made of it at that 
time. But the same affair will be the subject of 
much debate in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were next admitted 
to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with Attalus, that 
king’s father, and proposed in Eumenes’s name the 
offer of 120 talents, they expatiated largely on the 
great friendship and tender regard which their 
sovereign had always showed for the Acheans. 
When they had ended, Apollonius of Sicyon, rose 
up, and observed, that the present which the king of 
Pergamius offered, considered in itself, was worthy 
of the Achwans; but if regard was had to the end 
which Eumenes proposed to hiniself by it, and the 
advantage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in 
that case, the repnblic could not accept of this pre- 
sent without bringing upon itself everlasting infamy, 
and being guilty of the greatest prevarications. “ For, 
in a word,” continued he, ‘as the law forbids every 
individual, whether of the people or of the magis- 
trates, to receive any gift from a king upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, the crime wonld be much greater, 
should the commonwealth, collectively, accept of 
Eumenes’s offers. That with regard to the infamy, 
it was self-evidentand glaring; for,” says Apollonius, 
“what could reflect greater ignominy on a council, 
than to receive, annually, from a king, money for its 
subsistence; and to assemble, in order to deliberate 
on public affairs, only as so many of his pensioners, 
aod in a manner rising from bis table, afler having 
swallowed the bait6 that concealed the hook? But 
what dreadful consequences might not be expected 
from such a custom, should it be established? After- 
wards Prusias, excited by the example of Eumenes, 
would also be liberal of his benefactions, and after 
him Seleucus: that, as the interest of kings differed 
widely from those of republics, and as, in the latter, 
their most important deliberations generally related 
to their differences with crowned leads, one of these 
two things would inevitably happen: either the 
Acheans would transact all things to the advantage 
of those princes, and to the prejudice of their own 
country; or else they must be guilty of the blackest 
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ingratitude towards their benefactors.” He conclu- 
ded his speech with exhorting the Achwans to refuse 
the present which was offered; and added, “That 
it was their duty to be displeased with Eumenes, for 
attempting to bribe their fidelity by such an offer.” 
The whole assembly with shouts rejected unanimons- 
ly the proposal of the king of Pergamins, however daz- 
zing the offer of so large a sum of money might be. 

After this, Lycortas and the rest of the ambassa- 
dors who had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in; 
and the decree made by that prince for renewing the 
alliance was read. Aristenes, who presided in the 
assembly, havingasked what treaty the king of Keypt 
cesired to renew (several having been concluded 
with Ptolemy upon very different conditions,) and 
nobody being able to answer that question, the de- 
cision of that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleucus were adnilited 
to audience. The Achwans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him: but it was not 
judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
ships he oflered. 

Greece was far from enjoying a 
calm at this time; and complaints 
were carried from al] quarter: to 
Rome against Philip. The senate 
thereupon nominated thrce commissioners, of whom 
Q. Cecilius was the chief, to go and take cognizance 
of those affairs upon the spot. 

Philip still retained the strongest resentment 


A. M, 3819. 
Ant. J. C. 185. 


‘against the Romans,! with whom he believed he had | 


just reason to be dissatisfied on many acconnis; but 
particularly, because by the articles of peace, he had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
sach of his subjects as had abandoned him during the 
war. The Romans, however, had cndeavoured to 
console him, by permitting him to invade Athamania, 
and Amynander the king of that country; by giving 
up to him some cities of Thessaly, which the A%toli- 
ans had seized; by leaving him the possession of De- 
metrias and all Magnesia; and by not opposing him 
in his attempts to make himself master of many cities 
in Thrace; all which circumstances had somewhat 
eppeased his anger. He continually meditated, how- 
ever, to take advantage of the repose which the 
peace aflorded him, in order to prepare for war when- 
ever a proper opportunity should present itself. But 
the complaints that were made against him at Rome 
having been listened to there, revived all his former 
diszusts. 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe 
in Thessaly, an assembly was called there, to which 
came on one side the ambassadors of the Thessalians, 
of the Perrhcebians and Athamanians; and, on the 
other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumstance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of so powerful 
aprince. The ambassadors urged their various com- 
plaints against Philip, with greater or less force, ac- 
cording to their different characters and abilities. 
Some, after excusing themselves for being obliged to 

lead against him in favour of their liberty, entreated 

im to aet in regard to them rather as a friend than 
a master, and to imitate the Romans in that particu- 
lar, who endeavoured to win over their allies rather 
by friendship than fear. The rest of the ambassa- 
dors, with less reserve and moderation, reproached 
him to his face for his injustice, oppression, and usur- 
pation; assuring the commissioners, that in case they 
did not apply a speedy remedy, the triumphs they had 
obtained over Philip, and their restoration of liberty to 
the Grecians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia, 
would all be rendered ineffectual: that this prince,2 
likea fiery courser, would neyer be kept in and re- 
strained without a very tight rein and a sharp curb, 
Philip, that he might assume the air of an accuser 
rather than of one accused, inveighed heavily against 
those who had harangued on this occasion, and pare 
ticularly against the Theszalians, He said, that, like 
slaves,3 who being made free on a sudden, contrary 


a Liv. |. xaxix. n. 23—29, 


2 Ut equum sternacem non parentem, frenis asperioribus 
eastigandum esse,—Liv. 


3 Insulenter et immodicé abuti Thessalos indulgentia 
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to their expectations, break into the most injurious 
exclamations against their masters and beneiactors, 
so they abused with the utmost insolence the indul- 
gence of the Romans; being incapable, afterenduring 
a long servitude, of making a prudent and moderate 
use of the liberty which had been granted them. The 
commissioners, after hearing the accusations and an- 
swers, the circumstances of which I have thonght 
proper to omit, as little important, and making some 
particular regulations, did not judge proper at that 
time to pronounce definitively upon their respective 
demands. . 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and 
the king, who was very much disgustetl, followed 
them thither, TEumenes’s ambassadors said to the 
commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to 
restore the cities of /Enns and Maronea to their liber- 
ty, their sovereign was far from having a design to op- 
pose it; but that, if they did not concern themselves in 
regard to the condition of the cities which had been 
conquered from Antiochus; in that case, the service 
which Eumenesand Attalns his father had done Rome 
seemed to require that they should rather be given up 
to their master than to Plulip, who had no manner of 
right to them, but had usurped them by open force: 
that, besides, these cities had been given to Enmenes 
by a decree of the ten commissioners whom the Ro- 
wans had appointed to determine these differences, 
The Maroneans, who were afterwards heard, in- 
veighed in the strongest terms against the injustice 
and oppression which Philip’s garrison exercised in 
their city. 

Here Philip delivered himself in quite different 
terms from what he had done before; and directing 


| himself personally to the Romans, declared, that he 


had long perceived they were fully determined never 
to do him justice on any occasion. Fle made along 
enumeration of the gricvous injuries he pretended to 
have received from them; the services he had done 
the Romans on dilferent occasions; and laid great 
stress on the zeal with which he had always adhered 
to their interest, so far as to refuse 3000 talents,4 fifty 
ships of war completely equipped, and a great num- 
ber of cities, which Antiochus offered him, upon con- 
dition that he would conclude an alliance with him. 
That, notwithstanding this, he had the mortification to 
see Eumenes preferred on all occasions, with whom 
he disdained io compare himself; and that the Ro- 
mans, so far from enlarging his dominions; as he 
thought his services merited, had even dispossessed 
hins, as well of those cities to which he had a lawful 
claim, as of such as they had bestowed npon him. 
“You, O Romans,” says be, concluding his speech, 
“are to consider upon what terms you intend to have 
me be with you. If you are determined to treat me 
as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that 
case you need only use me as you have hitherto done; 
but, if you still revere in miy person the title and 
quality of king, ally, and friend, spare me, I beseech 
you, the shame of being treated any longer with so 
much indignity.” 

The commissioners were moved with this speech 
ofihe king. For this reason, they thought it incum- 
bent on them to leave this affair in suspense, by ma- 
king no decisive answer; and accordingly they de- 
creed, that if the cities in question had been given 
to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten commissioners, 
as he pretended they were, in that case it was not in 
their power to reverse it; that if Philip had aequir- 
ed them by right of conquest, it was but just that 
he should be snffered to continue in possession of 
them; that if neither of these things should be prov- 
ed, then the cognizance of this affair should be left 
to the judgment of the senate; and, in the mean time, 
the garrisons be drawn out of the cities, each party 
retaining his pretensions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, 


populi Romani; velut ex diutina sitinimis avidé meram 
nanrientes libertatem. Ita, servorum modo, preter spem 
repenté manamissurum, licentiam vocis et lingue experiri, 
ct jaclare sese insectatione et convieiis dominorum.—Liv. 

4 About 450,000/. sterling. 
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provisionally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the 
respective cities, far from satisfying that prince, so en- 
tirely discontented and enraged him, that the conse- 
quence would certainly have been an open war, ifhe 
had lived long enough to prepare for it. 

The commissioners,! at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia. Aristenes, who was the chief mag- 
istrate, assembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republic in Argos. Cecilias coming into this council, 
after having applauded the zeal of the Acheans, and 
the wisdom of their government on all other occasions, 
added, that he could not forbear telling them, that 
their injurious treatment of the Lacedemonians had 
been very much censnred at Rome; and therefore, 
he exhorted them to amend, as much as Jay in their 
power, what had been done imprudently against 
them on that occasion. The silence of Aristenes, who 
did not reply a single word, showed that he was of 
the same opinion with Cecilins, and that they acted 
in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis,a man better 
skilled in war than politics, and who hated Philope- 
men, without mentioning the aflair of Sparta, made 
other complaints against him. Upon this Philopc:- 
men, Lycortas, and Archon, began to speak with the 
utinost vigour in defence of the republic. They 
showed, that the whole transaction with respect to 
Sparta had been conducted with prudence, and even 
to the advantage of the Lacedemonians: and that no 
alteration could take place, withont violating human 
laws, as well as the reverence due to the gods. 
When Cecilius quitted the assembly, the members 
of it, moved with Philopemen’s discourse, came to a 
resolution, that nothing should be changed in what 
had been decreed, and that this answer should be 
made the Roman ambassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired that the ge- 
neral assembly of the country might be convened. 
To this the magistrates replied, that he must produce 
a letter from the senate of Rome, by which the Achx- 
ans should be desired io meet. As Cecilins had no 
such letter, they told him plainly that they would 
not assemble; which exasperated him to such a de- 
gree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear what 
the inagistrates had to say. It was believed that 
this ambassador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) 
would not have delivered themselves with so much 
frecdom, had they not been sure ihat Aristenes and Di- 
ophanes were in their interest. And, indeed, they 
were accused of having invited those Romans into 
that country, purely ont of hatred to Philopemen: 
a accordingly were greatly suspected by the pop- 
ulace. 


A. M. 3820. 
Ant. J. C. 184. 


Cecilius,2 at his return to Rome, 
acquainted the senate with what- 
ever had been transacted by him 
in Greece. After this, the amhas- 
gadors of Macedonia and Peloponnesus were brought 
in. Those of Philip and Eumenes were introduced 
first, and then the exiles of Enus and Maronea; who 
all repeated what they had before said in the pres- 
ence of Cecilius in Thessalonica. The senate, after 
hearing them, sent to Philip other ambassadors, of 
whom Appius Claudins was the principal, to exam- 
ine on the spot whether he was withdrawn (as he had 
promised Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhcebia; to 
command him, at the same tine, to evacuate Aunus 
and Maronea; and to draw off his troops from all 
the castles, territories, and cities, which he possessed 
on the sea-coast of Thrace. 

They next admitted to andience Apollonidas, the 
ambassador whom the Achzans had sent to justify 
their having refused to give an answer to Cecilins; 
and to inform the senate of all that had been trans- 
acted with regard to the Spartans, who on their side 
bad deputed to Rome, Areus and Alcibiades, who 
were both of the number of the first exiles, whom 
Philopoemen and the Achwans had restored to their 
country. The circumstance which most exasperated 
the Achzans was, to see that, notwithstanding the 
valuable and recent obligation conferred upon them, 


¢ Polyh. in Leg. e. xii. p. 853, G54. 
6 Ibid. c. xlii, Liv. 1, xxxix. 0. 33. 
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they had, however, taken npon themselves the odions 
commission of accusing those who had saved them so 
unexpectedly, aud had procured them the happiness 
of returning to their houses and families. Apolloni- 
das endcavoured to prove, that it would be iinpossi- 
ble to settle the aflairs of Sparta with greater pru- 
dence than Philopeemen and the rest of the Achzeans 
had done; and they likewise exculpated themselves 
for having refused to call a general assembly, On 
the other side, Arens and Alcibiades represented, in 
the most affecting manner, the lamentable condition 
to which Sparta was reduced; its walls demolished; 
its citizens dragged into Achaia, and reduced to a 
state of captivity; the sacred laws of Lycurgus, which 
had made it subsist during so long a series of years, 
and with so much glory, entirely abolished. 

The senate, after weighing and comparing the rea- 
sons on both sides, ordered the same ambassadors to 
inquire jnto this affair as had been nominated to ine 
speci those of Macedon; and clesired the Achwans 
to convene their general assembly, whenever the Ro- 
man ambassadors should require it: as {he senate ad- 
mitted them to audience in Rome as often as they 
asked it. 

When Philip was informed by his ambassadors,4 
who had been sent back to him from) Rome, that he 
must absolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace; in 
the highest degree of rage, to sce his dominions con- 
tracted on every side, he vented his fury on the in- 
habitants of Maronea. Onomastes, who was governor 
of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was very well 
known in the city, to execute the barbarous coni- 
mand of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of 
night, he led a ‘body of Thracians into it, who fell 
on the citizens, and cut a great number of them to 
pieces. Philip haying thus wreaked his vengeance 
on those who were not of his faction, waited calmly 
for the commissioners, being firmly persuaded that 
no one would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after Appius arrives; who, upon being 
informed of the barbarons treatment which the Ma- 
roneans had met with, reproached the king of Mace- 
don, in the strongest terms, on that account. The 
latter resolutely asserted, that he had not beenin any 
manner concerned in the massacre, but that it was 
wholly occasioned by an insurrection of the popu- 
lace. “Some,” says he, “declaring for Eumenes, 
and others for me, a great quarrel arose, and the 
butchered one another.” He went so far as to chal- 
lenge them to produce any person who pretended to 
have any articles to lay to his charge. But who 
would have dared to impeach him? His punishment 
would have been immediate; and the aid he might 
have expected from the Romans was too far off. “It 
is to no purpose,” says Appius to him, “ for you to 
apologize for yourself; I know what things have heen 
done as well as the author of them.” These words 
gave Philip the greatest anxiety. However, matters 
were not carried farther at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send 
immediately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, to 
be examined by the senate on the affair in question, 
declaring, that there was no other way left for him 
to clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed colour, wavered within himself, and hesita- 
ted a long time before he made answer. At last, he 
declared that he would send Cassander, whom the 
commissioners suspected to be the contriver of the 
massacre; but he was determined pot to send Ono- 
mastes, who (he declared) so far from having been in 
Maronea at the time this bloody tragedy bappened, 
was not even in the neighbourhood of it. ‘The true 
reason was, that Philip was afraid lest Onamastes, in 
whom he reposed the utmost confidence, and had 
never concealed any thing from him, should betra 
him to the senate. As for Cassander, the instant the 
comuissioners had left Macedon, he put him on board 


3 By the decree of the Achzans it had been enacted, that 
such slaves as had heen adopted among the cilizensof Sparla, 
shou!d leave the eily and all Laeonia; in default of which, 
ihe Achmans were empowered to seize and scl] them ag 
slaves, which bad accordingly been executed, 

4 Polyb. in Legat.c. xliv. Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 34, 30, 
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a ship; but, at the same time, sent some persons in 
his company, who poisoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who 
were fully persuaded that Philip had contrived the 
massacre of Maronea, and was upon the point of 
breaking with the Romans; the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, that 
the hatred he bore the Romans, and the strong de- 
sire he had to wreak his vengeance on that people, 
niust necessarily soon display itself, would bave been 
very glad to take up arms immediately, and declare 
war against them; but, not being prepared, he con- 
ceived an expedient to gain time. He resolved to 
send his son Demetrius to Rome, whom, as having 
been many ue a hostage, and having acquired great 
esteem in that city, he judged very well qualified ei- 
ther to defend him against the accusations with which 
he might be charged before the senate, or apologize 
for such faults as he really had committed. 

.. He accordingly made all the preparations necessa- 
ry for this embassy, and nominated several friends to 
attend the prince his son on that occasion. 

He, at the same time, proinised to succour the By- 
zantines; not that he was sincerely desirous of de- 
fending them, but because his barely advancing to aid 
that people would strike terror into the petty princes 
of pibiece, in the neighbourhood of the Propontis, 
and would preveut their opposing the resolution he 
had formed of engaging in a war against the Ro- 
mans. And accordingly having defeated those petty 
sovereigns in a battle, and taken their chief prisoner, 
he hereby put it out of their powcr to annoy him, 
and returned into Macedon. 

The arrival of the Roman commissioners,! who 
were commanded to go from Macedon into Achaia, 
was expected in Peloponnesus. Lycortas, in order 
that an answer might be ready for them, summoned 
a council, in which the affair of the Lacedzmonians 
was examined. THe represented to the assembly, 
what they had to fear from them; the Romans seem- 
ing to favour their interest much more than that of 
the Acheans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingrati- 
tude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they owed 
their return to the Achewans, had however been so 
base as to undertake the embassy against them to the 
senate, where they acted and spoke like professed 
enemies; as if the Achwans had driven them from 
their country, whereas it was they who had restored 
them to it. Upon this, great shouts were heard in 
every part of the assembly, and the president was de- 
sired to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. 
Nothing prevailing but passion and a thirst of re- 
venge, Areus and Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days after, 
and the council met at Clitorin Arcadia. This filled 
the Achwans with the utmost terror; for seeing Areus 
and Alcibiades, whom they had just before condemn- 
ed to die, arrive with the commissioners, they natur- 
ally supposed that the inquiry, which was going to be 
made, would be no way favourable to them. 

Appius then told them that the senate had been 
deeply affected with the complaints of the Lacedz- 
monians, and could not but disapprove of every thing 
which had been done with respect to them: the mur- 
der of those who, on the promise which Philopceemen 
had made them, had come to plead their cause; the 
demolition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition of the 
Jaws and institutions of Lycurgns, which bad spread 
the fame of that city throughout the world, and made 
it flourish for several ages, 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as 
being of the same opinion with Philopcemen, the au- 
thor of whatever had been transacted against Lace- 
demon, undertook to answer Appius. He showed, 
first, that as the Lacedzemonians had attacked the ex- 
iles, contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which ex- 
pressly forbade them to make any attempt against the 
maritime cities; those exiles, in the absence of the 
Romans, could have recourse only to the Achiean 
league, which could not be justly blamed for having 
assisted them to the utmost of their power, in so ur- 
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gent a necessity. That with regard to the massacre 
which Appius laid to their charge, it ought not to be 
imputed to them, but to the exiles, who were then 
headed by Areus and Alcibiades; and who, by their 
own immediate impulse, and without being authorized 
by the Achwans, had fallen with the utmost fury and 
violeuce on those whom they considered the authors 
of their banishment, and of all the rest of the cala- 
mities they had suffered. ‘* However,” added Ly- 
cortas, “it is pretended that we cannot but own that 
we were the cause of the abolition of Lycurgus’s 
laws, and the demolition of the walls of Sparta. 
This, indeed, is a real fact; but then how can this 
double objection be made to us at the same time? 
The walls in question were not built by Lycurgus, 
but by tyrants, who erected them some few years 
ago, not for the security of the city, but for their 
own safety, and to enable themselves to abolish, with 
impunity, the discipline and regulations so happily 
established by that wise legislator. Were it possible 
for him to rise now from the grave, he would be 
overjoyed to see those walls destroyed, and wonld 
say that he now recognizes his native country and 
ancient Sparta. You should not, O citizens of Spar- 
ta, have waited for Philopcemen or the Achwans; but 
ought yourselves to have pulled down those walls 
with your own bands, and destroyed even the slight- 
est trace of tyranny. These were the ignominious 
scars of your slavery: and, after having maintained 
your libertics during almost 800 years, and been in 
former times the sovereigns of Greece, without the 
support and assistance of walls; they, for these hun- 
dred years, have become the instruments of your sla- 
very, and, in a manner, your shackles and fetters, 
With respect to the ancient laws of Lycurgus, they 
were suppressed by the tyrants; and we have only 
substituted our own, by putting you upon a level 
with us in all things.” 

Addressing himself then to Appius, “I cannot for- 
bear owning,” says he, “ that the words I have hith- 
erto spoken, are not such as should be used froin 
one ally to another, nor by a free nation, but slaves 
who speak to their master. For, in fine, if the voice 
of the herald, who proclaimed us, in the first place, 
to be frec, was not a vain and empty ceremony; if 
the treaty concluded at that time be real and solid; 
if you are desirous of sincercly preserving an alli- 
ance and friendship with us; on what can that infi- 
nite disparity which you suppose to be between you 
Romans and us Achawans be grounded ? I do not in- 
quire into the treatment which Capua met with, 
alter you had taken that city: why then do you ex- 
amine into our usage of the Lacedzemonians, after we 
had conquered them? Some of them were killed: 
and I will suppose that it was by us. But did not 
you strike off the beads of several Campanian sena- 
tors? We levelled the walls of Sparta with the 
ground; but as for you, Romans, you not only dis- 
possessed the Campanians of their walls, but of their 
city and lands. To this I know you will reply, that 
the equality expressed in the treaties between the 
Romans and Achzans is nerely specious, and a bare 
form of words; that we really have but a precarious 
and transmitted liberty, but that the Romans are the 
primary source of authority and empire. Of this, 
Appius, Iam but too sensible. However, since we 
must submit to this, I entreat you at least, how wide 
a difference soever you may set between yourselves 
and us, not to put your enemies and our ownupon a 
level with us, who are your allies; especially not to 
show them better treatment than youdotous. They 
require us, by forswearing ourselves, to dissolve and 
annul all we have enacted by oath, and to revoke 
that, which by being written in our records, and en- 
graved on marble, in order to preserve the remem- 
brance of it forever, is become a sacred monument, 
which itis not lawful for usto violate. We revere 
you, O Romans; and, if you will have it so, we also 
fear you: but then we think it glorious to have a 
greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods.” 

The greatest part of the assembly applauded this 
speech, and all were unanimous in their opinion, that 
he had spoken like a true magistrate; it was there- 
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fore necessary for the Romans to act with vigour, or 
resolve to lose their authority. Appius, without de- 
scending to particulars, advised them, whilst they 
still enjoyed their freedom, and lad not received 
any orders, to make a merit with the Romans, of en- 
acting of theirown accord what might afterwards be 
enjoined them. They were grieved at these words; 
but were instructed by them, not to persist obstinate- 
ly in the refusal of ee should be demanded. All 
they therefore desired was, that the Romans would 
decree whatever they pleased with regard to Sparta; 
but not oblige the Achwans to break their oath, by 
annulling their decree themselves. As to the sen- 
tence that was just before passed against Areus and 
Alcibiades, it was immediately repealed. 

The Romans pronounced judgment the year fol- 
lowing.! The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that those persons who had been condemned by the 
Achwans should be recalled and restored; that all 
sentences relating to this affair should be repealed, 
and that Sparta should continue a member of the 
Achzan league. Pausanias addsanarticle not taken 
notice of by Livy,2 that the walls which had been 
demolished should be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was ap- 
pointed commissary to settle the affairs of Macedon, 
and those of Peloponnesus, where great feuds and 
disturbances subsi-ted, especially between the Achx- 
ans on one side, and the Messenians and Lacede- 
monians on the other. They all had sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome; but it does not appear that the sen- 
ate was in any great haste to put an end to their dif- 
ferences. The answer they made to the Lacedsemo- 
pians was, that the Romans were determined not to 
trouble themselves any farther about their aifairs. 
The Achzans demanded aid of the Romans against 
the Messenians, pursuant to the treaty; or at least, 
not to suffer arms or provisions to be transported 
out of Italy to the latter people. It was answered 
them, that when any cities broke their alliance with 
the Achzans, the senate did not think itself obliged 
to enter into those disputes; for that this would open 
a door to rnptures and divisions, and even, in some 
measure, pive a sanction to them. a 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jeal- 
ous policy of the Romans, which tended solely to 
weaken Philip and the Achzans, of whose power they 
were jealous; and who covered their am itious de- 
signs with the specious pretence of succouring the 
weak and oppressed. 


SECTION X.—PHILOPEMEN BESIEGES MESSENE. 
HE IS TAKEN PRISONER, AND PUT TO DEATH BY 
THE MESSENIANS. MESSENE SURRENERED TO THE 
ACHZANS. THE SPLENDID FUNERAL PROCESSION 
OF PHILOP@:MEN, WHOSE ASHES ARE CARRIED TO 
MEGALOPOLIS. SEQUEL OF THE AFFAIR RELATING 
TO THE SPARTAN EXILES. THE DEATH OF PTOLE- 
MY EPIPHANES, WHO IS SUCCEEDED BY PHILOME- 
TOR HIS SON. 


DINOCRATES the Messenian,4 who 

A. M. 3821. had a particular enmity to Philopoe- 
Ant. J.C. 183. men, had drawn off Messene from 
3 the Achzan league; and was medi- 

tating how he might best seize upon a considerable 
post, calléd Corone, near that city. Philopcemen, 
then seventy years of age, and generalissimo of the 
Achzeans for the eighth time, was then sick. How- 
ever, the instant the news of this was brought him, he 
set out, notwithstanding his indisposition, made a 
forced march, and advanced towards Messene with a 
body of forces, not very numerous, but consisting of 
the flower of the Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, 
who had marched out against him, was soon put to 
flight; but 500 troopers, who guarded the open coun- 
try of Messene, happening to come up and reinforce 
him, he faced about and routed Philopemen. This 
general, whose sole concern was to save the gallant 
youths who had followed him in this expedition, per- 
formed the most extraordinary acts of bravery; but 


t Liv. 1. xxxviii. n. 42, 

a Polyb. in Legat. c. il. 

4 Liv. 1. xxxix.n. 48. Plut.in Philop. p.366—368. Polyb. 
in Legat. c. lii. fit. 
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| happening to fall from his horse, and receiving a deep 
wound in his head, he was taken prisoner by the ene- 
my, who carried him to Messene. Plutarch considers 
this ill fortune of Philopemen as the punishment 
for a vash and arrogant expression that had escaped 
him upon his hearing a certain general applauded: 
“ Ought that man,” says he, “to be valued, who suf- 
fers himself to be taken alive by the enemy, whilst he 
has arms to defend himself 2” 

- As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that 
Philopeemen was taken prisoner, and on his way to 
that city, the Messenians were in such transports of 
joy that they all ran to the gates of the city; not be- 
ing able to persuade ees of the truth of what 
they heard till they saw him themselves, so greatly im- 
probable did such an event appear to them. To 
satisfy the violent curiosity of the inhabitants, many 
of whom had not yet been ableto get a sight of him, 
they were forced to show the illustrious prisoner on 
the theatre, where multitudes flocked to see him. 
When they beheld Philopemen dragged along in 
chains, most of the spectators were so much moved to 
compassion that the tears trickled from their eyes. 
There even was heard a murmur among the people, 
which resulted from humanity and a very laudable 
gratitude: “That the Messenians ought to call to 
mind the great services done by Philopaemen, and his 
having preserved the liberty of Achaia by the defeat 
of Nabis the tyrant.” But the magistrates did not 
suffer him to be long exhibited in this manner, lest the 
pity of the people should be attended with ill conse- 
quences. They therefore took him away on a sudden: 
and, after consulting together, caused him to be con- 
veyed toa place called the treasury. This was a 
subterraneous dungeon, whither neitber light nor air 
entered from without; and which had no door to it, 
but was shut with a huge stone that was rolled over 
the entrance. In this dungeon they imprisoned 
pe and posted a guard round every part 
of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to descend into the dun- 
geon with a dose of poison to Philopemen, command- 
ing him not tostir till he had swallowed it. The mo- 
ment the illustrious Megalopolitan perceived the 
light, and saw the man advance towards him, with a 
lamp in one hand and the bow! of poison in the other, 
he raised himself with the utmost difficulty, (for he 
was Mah weak,) sat down, and then taking the cup, 
inquired of the executioner, whether he could tell 
what was become of the young Megalopolitans his 
followers, and particularly of Lycortas? The execu- 
tioner answering, that he Pear that almost all of them 
had saved themselves by flight; Philopemen thanked 
him by a nod, and looking kindly to him, “ You bring 
mie,” says he, “good news; and I find we are not 
entirely unfortunate:” after which, without breathing 
the least complaint, he swallowed the deadly dose, 
and laid himself again on his cloak. The poison 
was very speedy in its effects; for Philopeemen being 
extremely weak and feeble, he expired in a mo- 
ment, 

When the news of his death was spread among the 
Acheans, all their cities were inexpressibly afflicted 
and dejected. Inimediately all their young men who 
were of age (o bear arms, and all their magistrates, 
came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council being 
svmimoned, it was unanimously resolved not to delay 
a moment taking vengeance for so horrid a deed; and 
accordingly, having elected on the spot Lycortas for 
their general, they advanced with the utniost fury into 
Messenia, and filled every part of it with blood and 
slaughter. ‘The Messenians, having now no refuge 
left, and being unable to defend themselves by force 
of arms, sent a deputation to the Achaans, to desire 
that an end might be put to the war, and to beg par- 
don for their past faults. Lycortas, moved at their 
entreaties, did not think it advisable to treat them as 
their furious and insolent revolt seemed to deserve. 
He told them, that there was no other way for them 
to expect a peace than by deliyering up the authors of 
the revolt, and of the death of Philopamen; by sub- 
mitting all their affairs to the disposal of the Acha- 
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ans, and receiving a garrison into their citadel. 
These conditions were accepted, and executed imme- 
diately. Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy of dy- 
ing by an executioner, laid violent hands on himself, 
in which he was imitated by all those who had ad- 
vised the putting of Philopcemen to death. Lycor- 
tas caused those to be delivered up who had advised 
the insulting of Philopcemen. These were undoubt- 
edly the persons who were stoned round his tomb, as 
we shall soon sce. 

The funeral obsequies of Philopceemen were then 
solemnized. After the body had been consumed by 
the flames, his ashes collected, and deposited in an 
urn, the train set out for Megalopolis. This proces- 
sion did not so much resemble a funeral asa triumph, 
or rather it wasa mixture ofboth. First came the in- 
fantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all shed- 
ding floods of tears. Then followed the Messenian 
prisoners bound in chains: afterwards the general’s 
son, young Polybius,! carrying the urn, adorned with 
ribands and crowns, and accompanied by the noblest 
and most illustrious Achzeans. The urn was followed 
by all the cavalry, whose arms glittered magnificent- 
y, and whose horses were all richly caparisoned, 
who closed the march, and did not seem too much 
dejected at this mournful scene, nor too much clated 
from their victory. All the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages flocked to meet the pro- 
cession, as if they came in honour of a victory obtain- 
ed. All possible honorus were done to Philopamen 
at his interment, and the Messenian captives were 
stoned round his sepulchre. The cities in general, 
by decrees enacted for that purpose, ordered the 
greatest honours to be paid him, and erected many 
statues to him with magnificent inscriptions. 

Several years after,? at the time when Corinth was 
burned and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, 
a false accuser (a Roman) as I observed elsewhere, 
used his utmost cndeaveurs to get them broken to 
pieces; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive; charg- 
ing hi(u with having been an enemy to the Romans, 
and ofjdiscovering a hatred for them on all occasions. 
The chuse was heard in council before Munmius. 
The sfanderer exhibited all his articles of impeach- 
ment and poduced his proofs. They were answered 
by Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity 
and eloquence. It is a great pity so interesting a 

jece should have been lost. Neither Mummius nor 
Le council would permit the monuments of that 
great man’s glory to be destroyed, though he had 
opposed, like a bulwark, the successes of the Romans; 
for the Romans of that age, says Plutarch, made the 
just and proper discrimination between virtue and 
interest: they distinguished the glorious and honour- 
able from the profitable; and were persuaded, that 
worthy persons ought to honour and revere the mem- 
ory of men who sigvalized themselves by their virtue, 
though they had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Romano 
writers observe, that three illustrious men, Philope- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
same year, or thereabouts; thus putting Philopeemen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the 
two most celebrated generals of the two most pow- 
erful nations in the world. I believe I have already 
given the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so 
shall only repeat what I before observed, that Phi- 
lopcemen was called the last of the Greeks, as Bru- 
tus was said to be the last of the Romans. 

The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, be- 
ing reduced to the most deplorable condition, were, 
by the goodness and generosity of Lycortas and the 
Achzans, restored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, 
from the example they set them, had also renounced 
it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly 
is the happy effect which a seasonable act of clemen- 
cy produces; whereas a violent and excessive severi- 
ty, that breathes nothing bui blood and vengeance, 


4 This was Polybing the historian, whe might then be 
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often hurries people to despair; and so far from pro- 
ving a remedy to evils, only inflames and exasper- 
ates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achzans had 
happily terminated their war with the Messenijans, 
the ambassadors were addressed in terms quite dif- 
ferent from those which had been used to them be- 
fore. The senate told them, that they had been par- 
ticularly careful not to sufler either arms or provi- 
sions to be carried from Italy to Messene; an answer 
which manifestly discovers the insincerity of the Ro- 
mans, and the little regard they had to good faith in 
their transactions with other nations. They seemed, 
at first, desirous of giving the signal to all the cities 
engaged in the Achwan league, to take up arms; 
and now, they endeavoured to flatter the Achzans 
into an opinion, that they had sought all opportuni- 
ties to serve them. 

It is manifest on this ocension, that the Roman 
senate consented to what had been transacted, be- 
cause it was not in their power to oppose it; that 
they wanted to make a merit of this with the Achwans, 
who possessed almost the whole force of Peloponne- 
sus: that they were very cautious of giving the least 
umbrage to this league, at a time when they could 
place no dependence on Philip; when the Atolians 
were disgusted ; and when Antiochus, by joining with 
that people, might engage in some enterprise which 
might have been of ill consequence to the Romans. 

I have related Mannibal's death in the history of 
the Carthaginians.3 After retiring from Antiochus’s 
court, he had fied to Prusias, king of Bithynia, who 
was then at war with Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 
Hannibal did that prince great service. Both sides 
were preparing for a naval engagement, on which 
occasion Eumenes’s fieet consisted of a much greater 
number of ships thanthat of Prusias, But Hannibal 
opposed stratagem to force. He bad got together a 
great number of venomous scrpents, and had filled 
several earthen vessels with them. The instant the 
signal for battle was given, he commanded the offi- 
cers and sailors to fall upon Eumenes’s galley only, 
(informing them at the same time of a sign by which 
they should distinguish it from the rest i) and to an- 
noy the enemy no otherwise than by throwing the 
earthen vessels into the rest of the galleys. At first 
this was only laughed at; the sailors not imagining 
that these earthen vessels could be of the least ser- 
vice: but when the serpents were seen gliding over 
every part of the galleys, the soldiers and rowers, 
now studious only of preserving themselves from 
those venomous creatures, did not once think of the 
enemy. In the mean time, the royal galley was so 
warnily attacked, that it was very near being taken; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the king 
made his escape. Prusias, by Hannibal's assistance, 
gained several victories by land. ‘This prince beipg 
one day afraid to venture a battle, because the vic- 
tims had not been propitious: “* What,’4 says Han- 
nibal, ‘do yeu rely more upon the liver of a beast 
than upon the advice and experience of Hannibal?” 
To prevent his falling into the hands of the Romans 
who required Prusias to deliver him up, be took a 
dose of poison, which brought him to his end.5 


2 Liv. 1, xxxix. n. 51, 
Justin. L xxxii.c. 41. 

4An tu, inqvit, vituline earuncole, quam imperatori 
veteri mavis eredere?—Univua hostie jeeinori longo experi- 
mento testatem gloriam suam postponi, equo animo non 
tolit.— Val. Marz. |. iii. e. 7. 

>[The obscure village of Lihyssa was the place where 
Hannibal died. It has been generally supposed to be the 
modern Ghebse, or Ghebsa; a small dirty town, chiefly in- 
habited by Turks, at sume distance from the nortbern shore 
of the Gulf of Nicomedia, and remarkable for a tumulus, 
or mound, supposed to be the munument of that celebrated 
commander. Buta learned antiquary and classical ceogra- 
pher, Colonel Leake, has shown this to be a mistake, He 
says, that Ghebsa, pronounced Ghivizah by both Turka and 
Grecks, is more probably the suecessur of Dacibyza, the 
word when written in Greck Kiév¢z, being prubably the 
ancient Gzxséu@«, with the loss of the first syllable. He 
farther remarks that the 36 ur 39 Roman mileg, placed in the 
itinerary between Chaleedonia and Libyssa, will not agr 
so well with the distance from Scutari to Ghebsa, as with 
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I before observed,t that the Ro- 
mans, among many other articles, 
had decreed, that Sparta should be 
adniitted into the ane league. 
The ambassadors being returned, and having reported 
the answer which had been received from the senate, 
Lycortas assembled the people at Sicyon, to deliberate 
whether Sparta should be admitted into the Achzan 
league. To incline the populace to acqutesce in this 
Beopesiien. he represented that the Romans, to whose 

isposal that city had been abandoned, would no 
lonver be burdened with it; that they had declared 
to the ambassadors that they were no wise concern- 
ed in this affair; that the Spartans who were engag- 
ed in the administration of public affairs were very 
desirous of that union, which (he observed) could 
not fail of heing attended with great advantage to 
the Achwan league, as the first exiles, who had be- 
haved with great ingratitude and impiety towards 
them, would not be ineluded in it; but would he 
banished from the city, and other citizens suhstituted 
in thetr room. Dio fees and some other persons 
undertook to defend the cause of the exiles. How- 
ever, notwithstanding their opposition, the council 
decreed that Sparta should be admitted into the 
league, and accordingly it was so. With regard to 
the first exiles, those only were pardoned, who could 
not be convicted of engaging in any attempt against 
the Achzan republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambassadors were 
sent to Rome, in the name ofall the parties concern- 
ed. The senate, after giving audience to those sent 
by Sparta and by the exiles, said nothing to the ami- 
bassadors, which tended to show that they were dis- 
gusted at what had passed. With respect to those 
who had been lately sent into banishment, the senate 
promised to write to the Achzans, to obtain leave for 
them to return into their native country. Some days 
after Bippus, the Achean deputy, being arrived in 
Rome, was introduced into the senate; and there 
gave an account of the manner in which the Messe- 
nians had heen restored to their former state; and 
the senators were not only satisfied with every thing 
he related’ to them, hut treated him with abundant 
marks of honour and amity. 

The Lacedzemonian exiles 2 were 

A. M. 3823. no sooner returned fron: Rome into 
Ant. J.C. 181. Peloponnesns, than they delivered 

to the Achzans the letters which 
the senate had sent by them, and by which they were 
desired to permit the exiles to settle again in their 
native country. It was answered, that the purport 
of those letters should be considered at the return of 
the Achzan ambassadors from Rome. Bippus arri- 
ved from thence a few days after, and declared that 
the senate had written in favour of the exiles, not so 
much out of affection for them, as to get rid of their 
importunities. The Achwans hearing this, thought 
it requisite not tomake any change in what had been 
decreed. 


A. M. 3822. 
Ant. J. C. 182. 


that to Malsum; which smail village he takes to eurrespond 
to the ancient Libyssa. This village of Malsum is three 
bours snuth af Ghebsa, on the northern shore of the Gulf 
of Nicomedia; where a long tongue of land, projecting from 
the opposite shore, affords a convenient ferry of twa miles 
Aacrnes, to the south side of the gulf. This ferry is called the 
ferry of the Dil, or Tongue; and, being much frequented, 
is well supplied with large boats aud cunstaat attendanec, 
and the persons employed ia it are lodged in tents by the 
water side. Plutarch also appears to confirm the supposi- 
tion; fur, ia mentioning Libyssa, he speaks of a sandy 
place, which corresponds to the promoatory of Dil, or the 
Tongue. Therefore, if Gheviza he supposed a corruption, 
not af Libyssa, a8 commonly believed, but of Dacibyza; and 
if the distance of 1he modern Malsum correspunds to that 
of 3) Roman miles, stated in the itinerary, between Chalee- 
donia (Scutari) and Libyssa; and to the remark of Plutarch 
above mentioned—then Malsum, and not Ghehsa, represents 
the ancient Libyssa. 

In the Peatingerean Tublea Libyssa is written Livissa, 
A tamb, however, has been lately diseovered at Malta, with 
this plain inseription, ‘ Hannibal, the Son of Hamilear ;” 
and if it could be estahlished that thera was no ether ffan- 
nibal, son of Hamilcar, than this eelebrated cammander, it 
would overturn the general opinion, or rather universal opin. 
jon, that Hanoibal died by a voluntary death at Libyssa.) 
q? Polyb. in Legat. e. lili, 2 Ibid. c, liv, 
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Hyperbates,3 having been elect- 
ed general of the Achwans, again 
debated in the council, whether 
any natice should be taken of the 
letters which the senate had written, concerning the 
re-establishment of the exiles who had been banish- 
ed from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, that the 
Achzeana ought to adhere to what had been decreed. 
“ When the Romans,” says he, “listen favourably to 
such complaints and entreaties of unfortunate per- 
sons, as appear to them just and reasonable, they, in 
this, act a very becoming part. But when it is rep- 
resented to them, that among the favours which are 
requested at their hands, some are not in their power 
to bestow, and others would refleet dishonour, and 
he very prejudicial to their allies, on these occasions 
they do not use to persist pestnaely in their opinions, 
or exact from such allies an implicit obedience to 
their commands. ‘This is exactly our case at present. 
Let us inforin the Romans, that we cannot obey their 
orders without infringing the sacred oaths we have 
taken, without violating the laws on which our league 
is founded; and then they will undoubtedly waive 
their resolutions, and confess that it is with the great- 
est reason we refuse to obey their commands.” Hy- 

erbates and Callicrates were of a contrary opinion. 
They were for having implicit obedience patd to 
the Romans; and declared that all laws, oaths, and 
treaties, ought to be sacrificed to their will. In this 
contrariety of opinions, it was resolved that a dep- 
utation should be sent to the senate, in order to rep- 
resent the reasons given by Lycortas in council. 
Callicrates, Lysiades, and Aratus were the amhassa- 
dors, to whom instructions were given in conformi- 
ty to what had been deliberated. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, 
Callicrates, being introduced into the senate, acted 
in direct opposition to his instructions. He not only 
had the assurance to censure those who differed in 
opinion from bin, but took the liberty to tell the sen- 
ate what they ought todo. “Ifthe Greeks,” says he, 
directing himself to the senators, “ do not obey you; 
if they pay no regard either to the letters or orders 
which you send them, you must blame yourselves 
alone for it. In all the states of Greece, there are 
now tio parties; one of which asserts, that all your 
orders ought to be obeyed, and that laws and treaties, 
in a word, that all things should pay homage to your 
will and pleasure; the other party pretends, that it 
is fitting that laws, treaties, and oaths, ought to take 
place of your will; and are forever exhorting the peo- 
ple to adhere inviolably to them. Of these two par- 
ties the last suits best with the genins and character 
of the Achzans, and has the greatest influence over 
the people. What is the consequence of this! That 
those who comply with your measures are detested 
by the common people, whilst such as oppose your 
decrees are honoured and applauded. V hereas, if 
the senate would show favour to such as espouse their 
interest cordially, the chief magistrates and ofheers 
of all the republics would instantly declare for the 
Romans; and the people, intimidated by this, would 
soon follow their example. But, whilst you show an 
indifference on this head, you mast expect that all 
the chiefs will certainly oppose you, as the infallible 
nieans of acquiring the love and respect of the peo- 
ple. Aad accordingly we see, that many people, 
whose only merit consists in their making the strong- 
est opposition to your orders, and a pretended zeal 
for the defence and preservation of the laws of their 
country, have been raised to the most exalted employ- 
ments in their states. In case you do not much care 
whether the Greeks are, or are not, at your devotion, 
then indeed your present conduct suits exactly your 
sentinents. But 1f you would have them execute 
your orders, and receive your letters with respect, 
rellect seriously on this matter; otherwise be as- 
sured that they will, on all occasions, declare against 
your commands. You may judge of the truth of this 
from their present behaviour towards you. How long 
is it since you commanded them, by your letters, to 
recall the Lacedenmonian exiles? “Nevertheless, so 
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far from recalling them, they have published a quite 
contrary decree, and have bound themselves by oath 
never to reinstate them. This ought to be a lesson 
to you, and show how cautious you should be for the 
future.” 

Callicrates, after making this speech, withdrew. 
The exiles then caine in, told their business in a few 
words, but in such as were well adapted to move 
conipassion, and then retired. 

A speech so well calculated to favour the interest 
of Rome as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
agreeable to the senate. ‘hus it was that the Greeks 
began to throw themselves spontaneously into the 
arms of slavery, prostituted of their own accord the 
liberty of which their ancestors had been so jealous, 
and paid a submission and homage to the omans, 
which they had always refused to the Great King of 
Persia. Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, re- 
gardless of every thing but their own interest, sold 
and sacrificed the independence and glory of Greece 
for ever; discovered the weak side of republics with 
regard to their internal constitution; pointed out the 
methods by which they might be weakened, and at 
last crushed; and fornished themselycs the chains in 
which they were to be bound. 

Ta consequence of this speech, it was soon conclu- 
ded, that it would be proper to increase the power 
and credit of those who made it their business to de- 
fend the authority of the Romans, and to humble such 
as should presume to oppose it. Polybius observes, 
that this was the first time that the fatal resolution 
was taken, to humble and depress those who, in their 
respective countries, had the most noble way of think- 
ing; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and honours 
on all such who, either ght or wrong, should declare 
in fayour of the Romans; a resolution which soon 
after increased the herd of flatterers in all the repub- 
lics, and very much lessened the number of the true 
friends of liberty. From this period the Romans 
made it one of the constant maxinis of their policy, to 
oppress by all possible methods whoever ventured to 
oppose their ambitious projects. This single maxim 
may serve as a key to the latent principles and nio- 
tives of the government of this republic, and show us 
what idea we ought to entertain of the pretended 
equity and moderation they sometimes display, but 
which does not long support itself, and of which a 
just jadgment cannot be formed but by the couse- 
quences, 

To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles 
restored to their country, did not think it sufficient to 
write to the Achzans alone, but to the tolians, Epi- 
rots, Athenians, Goeotians, and Acarnanians, as if they 
intended to incense all Greece against the Ach- 
ans. And, in their answer to the ambassadors, they 
did not make the least mention of any one but Calli- 
crates, whose example, the senate observed. it would 
Ue well for the magistrates of all other cities to fol- 
ow. : 

That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned 
in triumph, without reflecting that he was the cause 
of all the calamities which Greece, and particularly 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 
hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed between 
the Achzans and Romans, which the latter thought 
fit to permit, out of gratitude for the considerable ser- 
vices the Achzeans had done them; and for the inviola- 
ble fidelity with which they bad adhered to them in 
the most perilous junctures, as in the wars against 
Philip ance peas, The members of this league 
distinguished themselves at that time in a most con- 
spicuous manner by their authority, their forces, their 
zeal for liberty; and, above all, by the shining merit 
and exalted reputation of their commanders. But 
Callicrates’s treason (for.we may justly bestow that 
name upon it) gave itadeadly wound. ‘The Romans, 
says Polybius, noble in their sentiments, and full of 
humanity, are moved at the complaints of the wretch- 
ed, and think it their duty to afford their aid to all 
who fly to them for protection; and this it was that 
inclined them to favour the cause of the Lacedzemo- 
nian exiles. But ifany one, on whose fidelity they 
may safely depend, suggests to them the inconve- 
niences they would bring upon themselves should they 
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grant certain favours, they generally return to a just 
way of thinking, and correct, so far as lies in their 
power, what they may have done amiss. Here, on 
the contrary, Callicrates studies nothing but how he 
may best work upon their passions by flattery. He 
had been sent to Rome, to plead the cause of the 
Achwans, and, by a criminal and wie pre- 
varication, he declares against his clients; and be- 
comes the advocate of their evemies, by whom he had 
suffered himself to be corrupted. At bis return to 
Achaia, he spread so artfully the terror of the Roman 
naine, and intimidated the people to such a degree, 
that he gothimself elected captain-general. He was 
no sooner invested with this command, than he res- 
tored the exiles of Lacedemonia and Messene to 
their country, 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the 
humanity of the Romans, the tenderness with which 
they listen to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 
the readiness to atone for such unjust actions as they 
may have committed, wuen they are once made ac- 
quainted with them, I know not whether the ap- 
plauses he gives them will not admit of great abate- 
ment. The reader must call to mind that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. We 
are not to expect from an historian, ina state of sub- 
mission and dependence, so much veracity as he very 
possibly would have observed ina state ot freedom, 
and at a time when men were permitted to speak the 
truth: and we must not blindly believe every circum- 
stance of this kind advanced by him; facts have more 
force, and speak in a clearer manner, than he does. 
The Romans were not eager to commit injustice theni- 
selves, whenever they had an opportunity of employ- 
ing foreign means for that purpose, which procured 
them the same advantage, and served to conceal their 
unjust policy. 

Jumenes,! in the mean time, was 
engaged in war against Pharnaces, 
king of Pontus. ‘The latter took Si- 
nope, a very strong city of Pontus, 
of which his successors remained in possession ever 
afterwards. Several cities made complaints against 
this at Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who 
was united in interest with Eumenes, sent also ambas- 
sadors thither. The Romans several times employed 
their mediation and authority to put an end to their 
differences; but Pharnaces was insincere on these 
occasions, and always broke his engagements. Con- 
trary to the faith of treaties, he took the field, aud was 
opposed by the confederate kings. Several enter- 
prises ensued; and after some years had been spent 
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.in ibis manner, a peace was concluded. 


Never were more embassies sent 
than at the time we are now speak- A. M. 3824, 
ing of. Ambassadors were seenin Ant. J. C. 180. 
all places, either coming from the 
provinces to Romie, or going from Rome to the pro- 
vinces, or from the allies and nations to one another. 
The Achzans deputed,2 in this quality (to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt,) Lycortas, Polybius his 
son, and the young Aratus, to return that monarch 
thanks for the presents he had already bestowed on 
their republic, and the new offers he had made them. 
However, these ambassadors did not leave Achaia, 
because, when they were preparing to set out, advice 
came that Ptolemy was dead. 

This prince, after having over- 
come the rebels within his kingdom, 
as has been already mentioned, re- 
solved to attack Seleucus, king of 
Syria. When he began to form the plan for earrying 
on this war, one of his principal officers asked by 
what methods he would raise money for the execution 
of it. He replied that his friends were his treasure. 
The principal courtiers concluded from this answer, 
that as he considered their purses as the only fund he 
had to carry on this war, they were upon the point of 
being ruined by it. To prevent therefore that conse- 
quence, which had more weight with them than the 
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allegrance they owed their sovereign, they caused hito 
to be poisoned. This monarch was thus despatched 
in his twenty-ninth year, after he had sitten (wenty- 
four years on the throne. Ptolemy Philometor, his 
son, who was but six years of age, succeeded him, and 
Cleopatra his mother was declared regent. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SECTION I.—coMPLAINTS MADE AT ROME AGAINST 
PHILIP, DEMETRIUS, HIS SON, WIIO WAS IN THAT 
CITY, I$ SENT BACK TO HIS FATHER, ACCOMPANIED 
BY SOME AMBASSADORS. A SECRET CONSPIRACY OF 
PERSEUS AGAINST HIS BROTHER DEMETRIUS WITH 
REGARD TO THE SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE. HE 
ACCUSES Alsi BEFORE PHILIP. SPEECHES OF BOTH 
THOSE PRINCES. PHILIP, UPON A NEW IMPEACH- 
MENT, CAUSES DEMETRIUS TO BE PUT TO DEATH; 
BUT AFTERWARDS DISCOVERS HIS INNOCENCE AND 
PERSEUS’S GUILT. WHILST PHILIP IS MEDITATING 
TO PUNISH THE LATTER, HE DIES, AND PERSEUS 
SUCCEEDS HIM. 


EVER since the spreading of a 
report among the states contiguous 
to Macedonia,! that such as went to 
Roine io complain against Philip 
were heard there, and that many of them had found 
their advantage in having so done; a great number of 
tities, and even private persons, made their com- 
plaints in that city, against a prince who was a very 
troublesome He hear to them all; with the hopes 
either of having the injuries redressed which they 
pretended to have received; or, at least, to console 
themselves in some measure for them, by being al- 
lowed the liberty to deplore them. King Mumenes, 
among the rest, to whom, by order of the Roman 
commissioners and senate, the fortresses in Thrace, 
were to be given up, sent ambassadors, at whose head 
was Athenzeus his brother, to inform the senate that 
Philip did not withdraw his garrisons in Thrace, as 
he had promised; and to complain of his sending 
succour into Bithynia to Prusias, who was then at 
war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, 
was at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, he had been sent by his father, in 
order to watch over his interests in that city. It 
was naturally his business to answer the several ac- 
cusations bronght against his father: but the senate, 
imagining that this would be a very difficult tazk 
for so young a prince, who was not accustomed to 
speak in public; to spare him that trouble, sent to 
hin to inquire, whether the king his father had not 
given him some memorials; and contented themselves 
with his reading them. Philip therein justified him- 
self io the best of his power, with respect to most of 
the articles which were exhibited against him; but 
he especially showed how much he was displeased 
at the decrees which the Romaa commissioners had 
enacted against him, and at the treatment he had 
met with trom them. The senate saw plainly what 
all this tended to; and as the young prince en- 
deayoured to apologize for certain particulars, and 
with respect to others, assured them that every thing 
should be done agreeably to the will of the Romans, 
the senate replied, that his father Philip could not 
have done more wisely, nor what was more agree- 
able to them, than in sending his son Demetrius to 
make his excuses; that, as to past transactions, the 
senate might dissemble, forget, and bear with a great 
many things: that, as tothe future, they relied on the 
promise which Demetrius gave: that although he 
was going to leave Rome, in order to return to 
Macedon, he left there (as the hostage of his incli- 
nations) his own good will and attachment for Rome, 
which he might retain inviolably, withoud infringing 
in any manner the duty he owed his father: that out 
of regard to him, ambassadors should be sent to Ma- 
cedon, to rectify, peaceably and without noise, what- 
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ever might have been hitherto arniss: and that, as to 
the rest, the senate was well pleased to let Philip 
know, that he was obliged to his son Demetrius for 
the tenderness with which the Romans behaved 
towards him. These marks of distinction which the 
senate gave him with the view of exalting his credit 
in his father’s court, only animated envy against him, 
and at length occasioned his destruction. 

The return of Demetrius to Macedon,2 and the ar- 
rival of the ambassadors, produced different effects, 
according to the various dispositions of men’s minds. 
The people, who extremely feared the consequences 
of a rupture with ‘the Romans, and the war that was 
preparing, were highly pleased with Demetrius, from 
the hopes that he would be the mediator and author 
of a peace ; not to mention that they considered him 
as the successor to the throne of Macedon, after the 
demise of his father. For though he was the younger 
son, he had one great advantage over his brother, and 
that was, his being born of a mother who was Philip's 
lawful wife; whereas Perseus was the son of a con- 
cubine, and even reputed supposititious. Besides, it 
was not doubted but that the Romans would place 
Demetrius on bis father’s throne, Perscus not having 
any credit with them, And these were ithe common 
reports, 

On one side also, Perseus was greatly uneasy; as he 
feared, that the advantage of being anelder brother 
would be but a very feeble title against a brother 
superior to him in all other respects: and on the other, 
Philip, imagining that it would not be in his power to 
dispose of the throne as he pleased, beheld with a 
jealous eye, and dreaded, the too great influence ot 
his younger son. It was also a great mortification to 
him to see rising, in his lifetime, and before his eyes, 
a kind of second court ia the concourse of Macedo- 
nians who crowded about Demetrius. The young 
prince himself did not take sufficient care to prevent 
or soothe the growing disaffection to his person. la- 
stead of endeavouring to suppress envy by gentleness, 
modesty, and complaisance, he only inflamed and 
exasperated it, by a certain air of haughtiness which 
he had brought with him from Rome, valuing him- 
self upon the marks of distinction with which he had 
been honoured in that city; and not scrupling to de- 
clare that the senate had granied him many things 
which they had before refused his father. 

Philip’s discontent was still more inflamed on the 
arrival of the new ambassadors, to whom his son paid 
his court more assiduously than to himself; and when 
he found he should be obliged to abandon Thrace, to 
withdraw his garrisons from that country, and to ex- 
ecute other things, either pursuant to the decrees of 
the first commissioners, or to the fresh orders he had 
received from Rome; orders and decrees with which 
he complied very much against his will, and with the 
highest secret resentment; but with which he was 
forced to comply, to prevent his being involved ina 
war for which he was not sufficientiy prepared. To 
rewove all suspicion of his harbouring the least design 
that way, he carried his arms into the very heart of 
Thrace, against people with whom the Romans did 
not concern theniselves in any manner. 

However,8 his inclinations were not unknown at 
Rowe. Marcius, one of the commissioners, who had 
communicated the orders of the senate to Philtp, 
wrote to Rome to inform them, that all the king’s 
discourses, and the several steps he took, visibly 
threatened an approaching war. To make himselt 
the more secure of the maritime cities, he forced all 
the inhabitants, with their families, to leave them;4 
settled them in the most northern part of Macedon; 
and substituted in their places Thracians, and other 
barbarous nations, on whom he belicved he might 
niore securely depend. ‘These changes occasioned a 
general murmur in every part of Macedon; and all 
the provinces echoed with the cries and complaints 
of these poor unhappy people, who were forced awa 
in unknown countries. Nothing was heard on all 
sides but imprecations and curses against the king, 
who was the author of these innovations. 
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But Philip, so far from being 
moved at their gvief, grew more 
cruel from it. Every thing seem- 
ed to afford him canse fcr suspi- 
cion, and gave him umbrage. He had put to death 
a great number of persons, upon suspicion that they 
favoured the Romans. He thought his own life could 
not be safe, but by retaining their children in his 
own power, and he imprisoned them under a strong 
guard, in order to have them all destroyed one after 
another. Nothing could be more horrid in itself 
than sucha design; but the sad catastrophe of one of 
the most powerful and most illustrious families in 
Thessaly, made it still more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodi- 
cus, one of the principal persops of the country, and, 
some time atter, his two sons-in-law. Theoxena anc 
Archo, his two daughters, had continued widows, 
each of them having a son, both very young. The- 
oxena, who was sought for in marriage by the richest 
and most powerful noblemen in Thessaly, preferred 
widowhood to the nuptial state; but Archo married 
a nobleman of the Anean nation, called Poris, and 
brought him several children, whom Archo, dying 
early, left infants. Theoxena, that she might have an 
opportunity of bringing up her sister's children un- 
der her eye, married Poris; took the same care of 
them as she did of her own son; and was as tender 
to them as if she had been their mother. When 
news was brought her of Philip's cruel edict, to con- 
fine the children of those who had been put to death; 
plainly foreseeing that they would be given up to the 
brutal fury of the king and his officers, she formed 
a cee resolution, declaring that she would im- 
brue her hands in the blood of all her children, rath- 
er than suffer them to fall into the merciless power of 
Philip. Poris, whose soul was struck with horror at 
this design, told her, in order to divert her from it, 
that he would send all their children to Athens, to 
some friends on whose fidelity and humanity he could 
safely rely, and that he himself would convey them 
thither. Accordingly, they all set out from Thessalo- 
nica, in order to sail to the city of Enea, to assist at 
a solemn festival, which was solemnized annually in 
honour of AZneas their founder, Having spent the 
whole day in festivity and rejoicing, about midnight, 
when every body else was asleep, they embarked on 
board a galley which Poris had prepared for them, 
as if intending to return to Thessalonica, but ia real- 
ity, to go to Eubcea; when, unhappily, a contrary 
wind prevented them from advancing forwards in 
spite of their utmost efforts, and drove them back 
towards the coast. At daybreak, the king’s officers, 
who were posted to guard the port, baving perceived 
them, immediately sent off an armed sloop; com- 
manding the captain of it, upon the severest penal- 
hes, not to return without the galley. As it drew 
nearer, Poris was seen every moment, either exhort- 
ing the ship’s company, in the strongest terms, to ex- 
ert themselves to the utmost in order to get forward; 
or lifting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the 
assistance of the gods. In the mean time, Theoxena, 
resuming her former resolution, and presenting to 
her children the poison she had prepared, and the 
daggers she had brought with her: * Death,” says 
she, ‘alone can free you from your miseries; and 
here is what will procure you that last sad refuge. 
Secure yourselves fram the king’s horrid cruelty by 
the method you like best. Go, my dear aiitiren, 
such of you as aremore advanced in years, and take 
these poignards; or, in case a slower kind of death 
may be more grateful, take this poison.” The enemy 
were now nearly close to them, and the mother was 
very urgent. They obeyed her commands, and all, 
after having swallowed the deadly draughts, or plun- 
ged the dagvers in their bosoms, were thrown into 
the sea. Theoxena, after giving her husband a last 
sad embrace, leaped into the sea with him. Philip’s 
oflicers then seized the galley, but did not find one 
person alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and in- 
flanied, to a prodigious degree, the hatred against 
Philip. He was publicly detested as a bloady tyrant; 
and people vented, in mil plnaes, both against him and 
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his children, dreadful imprecations, which, says Livy, 
soon had their efiect; the gods having abandoned him 
to a blind fury, which prompted him to wreak his 
vengeance against his own children. 

Perseus saw,! with infinite pain and affliction, that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Deme- 
trius, and his credit and authority among the Romans, 
increased daily. Having now no hopes left of being 
able to ascend the throne but by criminal methods, 
he made them his only refuge. He began, by sound- 
ing the disposition of those who were in the greatest 
favour with the king, and by addressing them in ob- 
scure and ambiguous words. At first, some seemed 
uot to enter into his views, and rejected his propo- 
sals, from believing that there was more to be hoped 
from Demetrius. But afterwards, observing that the 
hatred of Philip for the Romans increased sensibly, 
which Perseus endeavoured daily to imflame, and 
which Demetrius, on the contrary, opposed to the 
utniost, they changed their opinion. Judging natu- 
rally that the latter, whose youth and inexperience 
aarle him not sufficiently upon his guard against the 
artifices of his brother, would at last fall a victim to 
them; they thought it their interest to promote an 
event which would happen without their participa- 
tion, and to go over inimediately to the strongest 
party. They accordingly did so, and devoted them- 
selves entirely to Perseus. a 

Having postponed the execution of their more re- 
mote designs, they were of opinion, that for the pre- 
sent it would be proper for them to employ their ut- 
most efforts to exasperate the king against the Ro- 
mans, and to inspire him with thoughts of war, to 
which he was already very much inclined. At the 
same time, to render Demetrius every day more sus- 
pected, they industriously, on al] occasions, made the 
discourse turn in the king’s presence upon the Ro- 
mans; some expressing the utmost contempt for their 
laws and custoins, others for their exploits; some for 
the crty of Rome, which ee to them, was void 
of ornaments and magnificent bul dings; and others, 
even for such of the Romans as were in highest esti- 
mation; making them all pass in this manner in a 
kind of review. Demetrius, who did not perceive 
the scope and tendency of all these discourses, never 
failed, out of zeal for the Romans, and by way of 
contradiction to his brother, to take fire on these 
occasions. Hence, without considering the conse- 
quences, he rendered himself suspected and odious 
to the king, and opened the way for the accusations 
and calumnies preparing against him. Accordingly, 
his father did not connnunicate to him any of the 
designs, which he was continually meditating against 
Rome, and unbosomed hiniself only to Perseus. 

Some ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bas- 
tarnce, to desire aid from them, returned about the 
tinie we are now speaking of. They had brought 
with then, several youths of quality, and even princes 
of the blood, ane of whom promised his sister in mar- 
riage to one of Philip’ssons. This new alliance with 
a powerful nation very much exalted the king’s cou- 
rage, Perseus taking advantage of this opportunity, 
“Of what use,” says he, “can all thisbeto us? We 
have not so much to hope from foreign aid, as to 
dread trom domestic foes. We harbour in our bo- 
soms, I will not say a traitor, but at least a spy. The 
Romans, ever since he was a hostage among them, 
have restored us his body; but as to his heart and in- 
clinations, those he has left with them. Almost all 
the Macedonians fix already their eyes on him, and 
are persuaded, that they shall never have any king but 
him whom the Romans shall please to set over them.” 
By such speeches, the old king’s disgust was perpetu- 
ally kept up, who was already but too much alienated 
fron Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, at a festi- 
val solemnized every year with religious pomp, the 
ceremonies whereof were as follaw: A bitch, says 
Livy, is divided into two parts;2 being cut long-wise 
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trough the middle of the body, after which half is 
laid on each side of the road. The troops under arms 
are made to march between the two parts of the victim 
thus divided. At the head of this march, the shining 
arms of all the kings of Macedon are carried, tracing 
them backwards to the most remote antiquity. The 
king, with the priaces his children, appear afterwards, 
followed by all the royal household, and the compa- 
nics ofguards. The march is closed by the multitude 
of the Macedonians. On the present occasion, the 
two princes walked on each side of the king; Perseus 
being thirty years of age, and Demetrius twenty-five ; 
ihe one in the vigour, the other in the flower of his 
age; sons who might have formed their father’s hap- 
piness, had his mind been rightly disposed and rea- 
sonable, 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which accom- 
panicd this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
tournament, and to divide the army into two bodies, 
who fought with no other arms than foils, and repre- 
sented a battle. The two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes. However, this 
was not a mere mock batile; all the men exerted 
themselves with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardour as if they had been disputing for the throne. 
Several were wounded on both sides; and nothing 
but swords were wanting to make it a real battle. 
The body commanded by Demetrius had very much 
the superiority. This advantage gave great umbrage 
to Perseus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at 
it, judging that this would be a very favourable and 
natural opportunity for him to form an accusation 
against his brother, 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the soldiers of their respective parties. 
Perseus, whom his brother had invited to his ban- 
quet, refused to come. The joy was very great on 
both sides, and the guests drank in proportion. Du- 
ring the entertainment, much discourse passed about 
the battle; and the guests intermixed their speeches 
with jests and raillery (some of which were very 
sharp) against those of the contrary party, without 
sparing even the leaders. Perseus had sent a spy to 
observe all that should be said at his brother’s ban- 
quet; but four young persons, who canie by accident 
out of the hail, having diseovered this spy, gave him 
very roughtreatment. Demetrius, who had not heard 
of what had happened, said to the company: ‘ Let 
us go and conclude our feast at my brother’s, to 
soften bis pain (if he has any remaining) by an 
agreeable surprise, which will show that we act 
with frankness and sincerity; and do not harbour 
any malice against him.” Immediately all cried that 
they would go, those excepted who were afraid that 
their ill treatment of the spy would be revenged. 
But Demetrius forcing them thither also, they con- 
cealed swords under their robes, in order to defend 
theniselves in case there should be occasion. When 
discord reigns in families, it is impossible for any 
thing to be kept secret in them. A man, running 
hastily before, went to Perseus, and told him that 
Demetrius was coming, and had four men well arm- 
ed in his train. Ile might easily have guessed the 
cauze of it, as he knew that they were the persons 
who had ill treated the spy. Nevertheless, to make 
this action still more criminel, Perseus orders the 
doors to be locked; and then, from the window of 
an upper apartment which looked into the street, 
cries aloud to his servants not to open the door to 
wretches who were come with arms in their hands to 
assassinate them. Demetrius, who was a little warm 
with wine, after having complained, in a loud and 
angry tone of voice, at being refused admittance, re- 
turned back, and again sat down to table, still igno- 
rant of the affair relating to Perseus’s spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an op- 
portunity to approach his father, he entered his apart- 
ment with a very dejected air, and continued some 
time in his presence, but at a little distance, without 
opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly surprised 
at his silence, asked what could be the cause of the 
concern which appeared in his countenance? “ It is,” 
answers Perseus, “ by the merest good fortune in the 
world that you sce me here alive. My brother now 
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no longer lays secret snares fer me: he came in the 
might to my house, at the head of a body of armed 
men, purposely to assassinate me. I had no other 
way left to secure myself from his fury, but by shut- 
ting my doors, and keeping the wall between bim 
and me.” Perseus, perceiving by his father’s coun- 
tepnnce, that he was struck with astonishinent and 
dread: “ If you will condescend,” says he, “to listen 
a moment to me, you shall be fully acquainted with 
the whole state of the affair.” Philip answered, that 
he would willingly hear him; and immediately or- 
dered Demetrius to be sent for. At the same time 
he sent for Lysimachus and Onomastes, to ask their 
advice on this occasion. These two men, who were 
his intimate friends, were far advanced in years. 
They had not concerned themselves with the quarrel 
of the two princes, and appeared very seldom at 
court. Philip, whilst he waited for their coming, 
walked several times up and down bis apartment 
alone, revolving in bis mind a variety of thoughts; 
his son Perseus standing all the time at a distance. 
When word was brought eau that his two venera- 
ble friends were come, he withdrew to an inner apart- 
ment with them, and as many of his life-guards; and 
permitted each of his sons to bring three persons, un- 
armed, along with him; and having taken his seat, he 
spoke to them as follows: ; 

“ Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to sit ag 
judge between my two sons, one the accuser, and the 
other the accused, of fratricide; reduced to the sad 
necessity of finding in one of them, either a criminal 
or a fulse accuser. For a long time, indeed, from 
certain expressions which I have overheard, and from 
your behaviour towards each other, (a behaviour no 
way suiting brotbers,) I have been afraid this storm 
would break over my head. And yet I hoped, from 
time to time, that your discontents and disgusts 
would soften, and your suspicious vanish away. I 
recollected, that contending kings and princes, la > 
ing down tbeir arms, had frequently contracted alli- 
ances and friendships; and that private men had sup- 
pressed their animosities. I flattered myself, that 
you would one day remember the endearing name 
of brethren, by which you are united; those happy 
years of infancy which you spent in simplicity and 
union; in fine, the counsels of a father so often re- 
peated; counsels which, alus! I am afraid have been 
riven to children deaf and indocile to my voice. 

fow many times, after setting before you examples 
of discord between brothers, have I represented its 
fatal consequences, by showing you that they had 
thereby involved themselves in inevitable ruin; and 
not only themselves, but their children, families, and 
kingdoms? On the other side, I proposed good ex- 
amples for your imitation: the strict union between 
the two kings of Lacedsemonia, so advantageous du- 
ring sarees centuries to themselves and their coun- 
try; whereas division and private interest changed 
the monarchic government into tyranny, and- proved 
the destruction of Sparta. By what other method, 
than by fraternal concord, did the two brothers, Eu- 
menes and Attalus, from such weak beginnings as al- 
most reflected dishonour on the regal dignity, rise to 
a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of Antiochus, 
and of all the kings we know? I even did not scruple 
to cite examples from the Romans, of which I myself 
had either been an eye-witness, or heard from others: 
as the two brothers, Titus and Lucius Quintius, who 
were both engaged in war with me: the two Scipios, 
Publius and Lucius, who defeated and subjected An- 
tiochus: their father and their uncle, who, having 
been inseparable during their lives, were undivide 
in death. Neither the crimes of the one, though at- 
tended with such fatal consequences; nor the virtues 
of the other, though crowned with such happy suc- 
cess, have been able to make you abhor division and 
discord, or to inspire you with gentle and pacific 
sentiments. Both of you, even in my life-time, have 
turned your eyes and guilty desires upon my throne. 
You sutfer me to live, just so long as that, surviving 
one of you, I secure my crown to the other by my 
death. The fond names of father and brother are 
jnsupportable to both. Your souls are strangers ta 
tenderness and duty. A feallees desire of reigning 
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has banished al] other sentiments from your breasts, 
and entirely engrosses you. But come, let me hear 
what each of you have to say. Pollute the ears of 
your parent with your accusations, whether real or 
feigned. Open your criminal mouths; mutually vent 
es slanders, and afterwards arm your parricidal 
ands one against the other, J am ready to hear all 
you have to say, firmly determined to shut my ears 
eternally from henceforth against the secret whispers 
and accusations of brother against brother.” Philip 
having spoken these last words with great emotion 
and an angry tone of voice, all who were present wept, 
and continued a Jong time in a mournful silence. 

At last, Perseus spoke as follows:—“I perceive 
plainly, that I ought to have opened my door in the 
dead of night; to have admitted the assassins into my 
house, and presented my throat to their murderous 
swords, since guilt is not believed till it has been per- 
petrated; and since 1, who was so inhumanly attack- 
ed, receive the same injurious reproaches as the ag- 
gressor. People have but too much reason to gay, 
that you consider Demetrius alone as your true son; 
whilst I ant looked upon as a stranger, sprung from 
a concubine, or even a supposititious child. For, did 
your breast glow with the tenderness which a father 
ought to have for his child, you would not think it 
just to inveigh so bitterly against me, (for whose life 
s0 many snares have been laid,) but against him who 
contrived them; and you woald not think my life of 
s0 little Consequence, as to be entirely unmoved at 
the imminent danger J have escaped, and at that to 
which { shall be exposed, should the guilt of my en- 
emies be suffered to go unpunished. If I must die 
without being suffered to complain, be it so; let me 
be silent, and be contented with beseeching the gods, 
that the crime which was begun in my person, may 
end in it, and not extend to you. But if I may be 
allowed to do with regard to you on the present oc- 
casion, what nature suggests to those who, seeing 
themselves attacked unawares in a desert, implore 
the assistance even of those whom they had never 
seen; if when I see swords drawn against me, I may 
be permitted to utter a plaintive and supplicating 
voice; I conjure you by the tender name of father, 
(for which whether my brother or I have had the 
greatest reverence, you yourself have long known,) 
to listen to me at this time, as you would, if, awak- 
ed suddenly from your sleep by the tumult of what 
passed last night, chance had brought you, at the in- 
stant of my danger, and in the midst of my com- 
plaints; and you had found Demetrius at my door, 
attended by persons in arms. What J should have 
told you re erdas in the greatest emotion and pet- 
rified with fear, I say to you to-day. 

“ Brother, for a long time we have not lived to- 
gether like persons desirous of sharing in parties of 
pleasure. Your predominant wish is to reign; but 
you find an invincible obstacle in my age, the law of 
nations; the ancient customs of Macedonia; and a 
still stronger circumstance, in my father’s will and 
pleasure. It will be impossible for you ever to force 
these barriers, and to ascend the throne, but by im- 
bruing your hands in my blood. To compass your 
horrid ends, you leave nothing untried, and set every 
engine at work, Hitherto, either my vigilance, or my 
good fortune, has preserved me from your murderous 

ands. Yesterday, at the review, and the ceremony 
of the tournament which followed it, the battle, by 
your contrivance, became almost bloody and fatal; 
and I escaped death only by suffering myself and m 
followers to be defeated,” From this fight, whic 
was really a combat between enemies, you insidious- 
ly wanted (as if what had passed had been only the 
diversion of brothers) to allure me to your feast. 
Can you suppose (father) that I should have met with 
unarmed guests there, since those very guests came 
to my palace completely armed, at so late an hour? 
Can you imagine that I should have had nothing to 
fear, in the gloom of night, from their swords, when 
in open day, and before your eyes, they had almost 
killed me with their wooden weapons? What! you 
who are my professed enemy; you, who are conscious 
that I haveso much reason to complain of your con- 
duct; you, I say, come to me in the night, at an un- 
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seasonable hour, and at the head of a company of 
armed youngmen! J did not think it safe for me to 
go to your entertainment; and should I receive you 
™m my house at a time when, heated with the fumes 
of wine, you came so well attended? Had J then 
opened my door, (father) you would be preparing to 
solemnize my funeral at this very instant in which 
you vouchsafe to hear my complaints, J do not ad- 
vance any thing dubious, nor speak barely froni con- 
jecture. For can Demetrius deny that he came to 
my house attended by a band of young people, and 
that some of them were armed? I only desire to 
have those whom I shall name sent for. J believe 
them capable of any thing; but yet they will not 
have the assurance to deny this fact. Had I brought 
them before you, after seizing them armed in my 
house, you would be fully convinced of their guilt: 
and surely their own confession ought to be no less 
proof of it. 

“You call down imprecations and curses upon im- 
pious sons who aspire to your throne: this (my father) 
you have great reason to do; but then, vent not your 
iayprecations blindly, and at random. Distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty. Let him who 
meditated to murder his brother, feel the anger of 
the gods, the just avengers of paternal authority; but 
then let him, who by his brother’s guilt was brought 
to the brink of destruction, find a secure asylum in 
his father’s tenderness and justice. For where else 
can J expect to find one! I, to whom neither the 
ceremony of the review, the solemnity of the tourna- 
ment, my own house, the festival, nor the hours of 
night allotted by the gods to man for repose, could 
aflord the least security? If I go to the entertain- 
ment to which my brother invites me, Iam a dead 
man; and it will be equally fatal to me, if I admit 
him into my house when he comes thither at mid- 
night. Snares are laid for me wherever I tread. 
Death lies in ambush for me wherever I move ;—to 
what place then can J fly for security? 

fey have devoted myself only to the gods, and to 
you, my father. I never made my court to the Ro- 
mans, and cannot have recourse to them. They wish 
my ruin, because J am so much affected with their 
injustice to you; because J am tortured to the soul, 
and fired with indignation, to see you dispossessed 
of so many cities bad nations; and, lately, of the ma- 
ritime coast of Thrace. They cannot flatter them- 
selves with the hopes of making themselves masters 
of Macedonia as long as you or 1 arein being. They 
are sensible, that, should I die by my brother’s guilt, 
or age bring you to the grave, or the due course of 
nature be anticipated; then the king and kingdom 
will be at their disposal, : 

“ Had the Romans left you some city or territory, 
not in the kingdom of Macedon, I possibly might 
have had some opportunity of retiring toit. But, it 
may be said, I shall find a sufficiently powerful py 
tection in the Macedonians. You yourself, father, 
saw yesterday, with what animosity the solciers at- 
tacked me in the battle. What was wanting for my 
destruction but swords of steel? However, the arms 
they then wanted, my brother’s guests assumed in the 
night. Why should mention a great part of the 

rincipal persons of your court, who round all their 

opes on the Romans, and on him who is all-power- 
ful with them? They are not ashamed to prefer him 
not only to me, who am his elder brother, but I 
might almost say it, to you, who are our king and 
father. For they pretend that it is to him you are 
obliged for the senate’s remitting you some of those 
things which they otherwise would have required: it 
is he who now checks the Romans, and prevents their 
advancing in a hostile manner into your kingdom, 
In fine, if they may be believed, your old age has no 
other refuge but the protection which your yonns 
son procures you. On his side are the Romans, an 
all the cities which have been dismembered from 
your dominions, as well as such Macedonians whose 
dependence, with regard to fortune, is placed ae 
on the Romans. But with respect to royself, I loo 
upon it as glorious to have no other protector than 
yous my father, and to place all my hopes in you 
alone. 
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“What do you judge to be the aim and design of 
the letter you lately received from Quintius, in which 
he declares expressly, that you acted prudently for 
your interest, in sending Demetrius to Rome: and 
wherein he exhorts you to send him back thither, ac- 
companied by other ambassadors, anda greater train 
of Macedonian noblemen? Quintius is now every 
thing with Demetrius. He has no other guide but 
his councils, or rather his orders. Quite forgetting 
that you are his father, he seems to have substituted 
him tn your place. It is in the city of Rome, and in 
his sight, that he formed the secret and clandestine 
designs which will soon break ont into action. It 
is merely to ensure their success, that Quintius or- 
ders you to send along with Demetrius a greater 
number of the Macedonian nobility. They set out 
from this country with the most sincere attachment 
to your person and interest; but, won hy the caresses 
which are lavished upon them in that city, they return 
frow it corrupted and debauched by directly oppo- 
site sentiments. Demetrius is all in all with them: 
they already presume, in your lifetime, to give him 
the title of king. If {fam indignant at his conduct, 
I have the grief to see not only others, but yourself, 
my father, charge me with the design of aspiring to 
your throne. Should this accusation be levelled at 
us both, I am conscious of my own innocence, and it 
cannot in any manner affect me. For whom, in that 
case, should I dispossess, to seize upon what wonld 
be another’s right: there is no one but my father 
between me and the throne; and I beseech the gods 
that he may long continue so. In case I should hap- 

en to survive him, (and this I would not wish an 
onger than he shall think me worthy of it,) 1 shall 
succeed him in the kingdom, if it be his good pleas- 
ure. He may be accused of aspiring to the throne, 
and of aspiring in the most unjust and criminal man- 
ner, who is inpatient to break the order and over- 
leap the Pencs prescribed by age, by nature, by the 
usages and customs of Macedonia, and by the law 
of nations. My elder brother, says Demetrius to 
himself, to whom the kingdom belongs both by the 
right of seniority and my father’s will, is an obsta- 
cle to my ambitious views. I must dispatch him— 
I shall not be the first who has waded through a 
brother’s blood to the throne.—My father in years, 
and without support, will be too much afraid tor his 
own life to meditate revenge for his son’s death. 
The Romans will be pleased to see me on the throne; 
they will approve my conduct, and be able to sup- 
ort me. 1 own, my father, these projects may all 
e defeated, but I am sure they are not without 
foundation. Ina word,I reduce all to this: it is in 
your power to secure my life, by bringing to condign 
punishment those who yesterday armed themselves 
to assassinate me; but, should their villany take effect, 
it will not be in your power to revenge my death.” 

As soon ag Perseus had ended his speech, all the 
company cast their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate 
that it was incumbent on him to answer inimediately. 
But as he, quite oppressed with sorrow and over- 
whelmed in tears, seemed unable to speak, a long 
silence ensued, At last, being pressed to an answer, 
he made his grief give way to necessity, and spoke 
as follows: 

“Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, my 
father, and by shedding fictitious tears to move you to 
compassion, hag made you suspect mine, which, alas! 
are but too sincere; and by that means has deprived 
me of all the advantages the accused generally have. 
Although ever since my return from Rome he has 
been day and night laying snares for me, in secret 
cabals with his creatures; yet he now represents me 
to you, not only as x ooga hidden ambuscades to des- 
troy him, but attacking him by open violence and an 
armed force. He endeavours to alarm yon by the 
pretended dangers which surround him, in hopes of 
hastening by your means the death of his innocent 
brother. He declares that he has no refuge, no asy- 
lum left, with design to prevent my finding one in 
your clemency and justice. In the solitary and 
abandoned state to which ] see myself reduced, quite 
friendless and unprotected, he strives to make me 
odious, by reproacbing me with possessing aa infln- 
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ence, an interest with foreigners, which are rather a 
prejudice than a service to me. 

“ Observe, I beseech you, with what insidious art 
he has blended and confounded the transactions of 
last night with every other circunistance of my life: 
and this in a double view; first, to raise a suspicion 
in you of my conduct in general from this last action, 
the tmnocence of which will soon be evident; and 
secondly, to support, by this idle story of a noctnr- 
nal attack, his equally idle accusation, of my har- 
bouring criminal views, hopes, and pretensions. At 
the same time he has endeavoured to show that this 
accusation was not premeditated or prepared; but 
that it was wholly the effect of the fear with which he 
was seized, occasioned by last night’s tumult. But, 
Perseus, if I had attempted to betray my father and 
his kingdom; had I engaged in conspiracies with the 
Romans, and with the enemies of the state; you 
ought not to have waited for the opportunity of the 
fictitious story of last night’s transactions, but should 
have impeached me before this time of such treason. 
If the charge of treason, when separated from the 
other, was altogether improbable, and could serve no 
other purpose but to prove how much you envy me, 
and not to evince my guilt; you ought not to have 
mentioned it now, hut should have postponed that 
charge to another time; and have examined now 
this question only, whether you laid snares for me, 
or I for you. I nevertheless will endeavour, as far 
as the confusion into which this sudden and unfore- 
seen accusation has thrown me will permit, to sepa- 
rate and distinguish what you have thrown together 
indiscriminately; and to show whether you or mye 
self ought in justice to be accused of laying a snare 
for the other last night. 

“ Perseus asserts, that I harboured a design to as- 
sassinote him, in order that, by the death of my el- 
der brother, to whom the crown appertains by the 
right of nations, by the customs of Macedonia, and 
even, as he pretends, by your determination, I, though 
the younger son, might succeed to the throne. To 
what purpose, therefore, is that other part of his 
speech, where he declares, that I have been particu- 
larly studious to ingratiate myself with the Romans, 
and flattered myself with the hopes of being able to 
ascend the throne by their assistance? For, if I 
thought the Romans were oe enough to be- 
stow the kingdom of Macedon on whomsoever they 
pleased, and if I relied so much on my influence and 
authority with thear, why should Icommit a fratricide 
of no advantage to myself? What! should I have af- 
fected to surround my temples with a diadem, dyed 
with my brother’s blood, merely that I might become 
odious and execrable, even to those with whom I had 
acquired some influence, (if indeed I have any) by 
a probity either real or dissembled? unless you can 
suppose that Quintius, whose counsel J am accused 
of following, (he, I say, who lives ia so delightful a 
union with his brother,) suggested to me the horrid 
design of imbruing my hands in my brother’s blood. 
Persens has summoned up all the advantages, by 
which (as he would insinuate) I can promise myself 
a superiority over him: such as the credit of the Ro- 
mans, the sutlrages of the Macedonians, and the al- 
most universal consent of gods and men; and yet he, 
at the same time (as if I were inferior to him in all 
respects) charges me with having recourse to an ex- 
pedient which none but the blackest villains could 
employ. Are you willing to have us judged upon 
this principle and rule, that whichsoever of us two 
was apprehensive that the other would be judged 
more worthy of the diadem, shall be declared to 
have formed a design of murdering his brother? 

* But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
and plan of the criminal enterprise with which I am 
charged. Perseus pretends to have been attacked in 
different manners, all which are, however, included 
within the space of one day. I attempted, as he 
ee to murder him in broad day-light, in the battle 
which followed the sacred ceremony of the review. 
I determined to poison him at an entertainment to 
which Ihadinvited him. In fine, I resolved to attack 
him with open force in the dead of night, attended by 
armed persons to a party of pleasure at his house. 
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“ Vou see, my father, the season I had chosen to 
commit this fratricide; a tournament, a banquet, a 
party of pleasure, and on how venerable and solemn 
a day! a day on which the army is reviewed, on 
which the resplendent arms of all the Macedonian 
mionarchs are carried in front of the procession; on 
which it passes between the two parts of the sacred 
victim; and on which we have the bonour to march 
on each side of you, at the head of tne whole Macedo- 
nian people. What! though purified by this august 
sacrifice from all faults I might before have com- 
mitted; having before my eyes the sacred victim 
through which we passed, was my mind intent upon 
fratricides, poisons, and daggers! Defiled in such a 
manner by crimes of the most horrid nature, by what 
ceremonies, by what victims, would it have been pos- 
sible for me to purify myself? 

“It is evident that my brother, hurried on by a 
blind wish to calumniate and destroy me, in his en- 
deavour to make every thing suspected, and a crime 
in me, betraysand contradicts himself, For (brother) 
had I formed the design of poisoning you at my table, 
what could be more ill-judged than: to exasperate 
you, and put yes upon your guard by an obstinate 
battle in which I should have discovered that I had 
designs of violence against you; and by that means 
have prevented your coming to an entertainment to 
which I had invited you, and at which you according- 
ly refused to be present? But surely, after sch a re- 
fusal, should I not have endeavoured to reconcile my- 
self to you; and, as I had resolved to take you off by 
poison, ought I not to have sought another opportu- 
nity for giving you the fatal draught? Could it be ex- 
pected that I should abruptly fy off on the very same 
day to another scheme, and attempt to assassinate 
you, upon pretence of going to your house on a party 
of pleasure! Could I reasonably flatter myselt wit 
the hopes, (taking it for granted that the fear of your 
being murdered had made you refuse to come to my 
entertainment,) that the same fear would not induce 
you to refuse me admittance into your house? 

“I presume, father, I may confess to you without 
blushing, that in a day of festivity and rejoicing, hap- 
pening to be in company with young people of my 
own age, I] drank more plentifully than usual. In- 
quire, I beseech you, how we spent our time at the 
feast yesterday, how full of mirth we were, how trans- 
ported with thoughitless gayety, very much heighten- 
ed by our, perhaps, too indiscreet joy for the victory 
we had gained in the tournament. It is the sad con- 
dition of an unforeseen accusation; it is the danger 
in which I now see myself involved, that have dis- 
pelled but too easily ae fumes of wine; otherwise a 
calm assassin, my eyes had still been closed in slum- 
bers. Had I formed a resolution to attack your 
house with a view of murdering you, would it not 
have been possible for me to abstain for one day 
from immoderate drinking, and to keep my compan- 
ions from the like excess! 

“But, that it may not be thought that I alone act 
with frankness and simplicity, let us bear my brotber, 
who has no malice, and does not harbour the least 
suspicion. All, says he, that I know, and the only 
thing I have to complain of, is, that they came arined 
to my house, upon pretence of engaging in aparty of 
pleasure. Should ee you how you came to know 

- this, you willbe forced to own, either that my house 
was filed with spies sent by you, or else that my at- 
tendants had taken up arms in so opena manner that 
every one new of it. What does my brother do? 
That he may not seem to have formerly watched all 
my motions, nor at this time to ground his accusation 
merely on suppositions; he beseeches you to inquire of 
those whom he shall name, whether it be not true 
that they came armed to his house; in order that (as 
if this were a doubtful circumstance) after this inqui- 
ry into an incident which they themselves own and 
confess, they may be considered as legally convicted. 
But is this the question? Why do not you desire an 
inquiry to be made whether they took up arms to as- 
sassinate you, and wether they did it with my know- 
ledge, and at my request? For this is what you pre- 
tend ; and not erat they themselves own publicly, and 
_which iy very manifest, that they took up arms with 
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no other view than to defend themselves. Whether 
they had or had not reason to arm themselves, that 
they are to inform you. Do not blend and confound 
my cause with theirs, for they are quite distinct and 
separate. Only tell us whether we intended to at- 
tack you openly or by surprise. If openly, why did 
we notall take uparms? Why were these only arm- 
ed who had insulted your spy? In case it was to 
have been by surprise, in what manner would the 
attack have been made? Would it have been at the 
end of the feast; and after I had left it with my com- 
pany, would the four men in question have stayed 
behind, to have fallen upon you when asleep? How 
would it have been possible for them to conceal them- 
selves in your house, since they were strangers in 
my service, and could not but be very much suspect- 
ed, having been seen huta few hours before engaged 
in the quarrel? Again, supposing they had foundan 
opportunity to murder you, in what manner could 
they have escaped? Could four nen armed have been 
able to make themselves masters of your house? 

“Leave, then, this nocturnal fiction, and come to 
what really pains you, and which you have so much 
at heart. For what reason, (methinks I hear my 
brother say,) for what reason (Demetrius) do the 
people talk of making you king? Why do some 
persons think you more worthy than Iof succeeding 
our father? Why do you make my hopes doubtful 
and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would have 
been established on the most solid foundation? Such 
are the reflections which Perseus revolves in his mind, 
though he does not express himself in this manner. 
It is this that makes him my enemy and my accuser: 
it is this that fills the palace and every part of the 
kingdom with suspicions and accusations. If ] ought 
not now, father, so much as to hope for the sceptre, 
nor perhaps ever think of contesting it, as being 
the younger, and because it is your willand pleasure 
that I should yield to my elder brother; it does not 
follow that I ought to make myself appear unworthy 
of it, either to you (my father) or ait de Macedo- 
nians;! a circumstance which nothing but my ill con- 
duct could occasion. I can, indeed, through moder- 
ation, resign it to whom it belongs; but I cannot pre- 
vail with myself to renounce my virtue and good 
name. 

“You reproach me with the affection of the Ro- 
mans, and impute that tome for a crime which ought 
tobe myglory. I did not desire to be sent to Rome, 
neither as a hostage at first, nor afterwards as am- 
bassador; this, father, you yourself very well know. 
When you ordered ine to go thither, I obeyed your 
commands: and | believe iny conduct there and be- 
haviour were such, as cannot reflect the least dishon- 
our either on yourself, your crown, or the Macedo- 
nian nation. It is Roler yourself, father, who oc- 
casioned the friendship J have contracted with the 
Romans. So long as you shall be at peace with them, 
so long our friendship will subsist: but at the first 
sigual for war, though I have been a hostage among 
them, and exercised the functions of an ambassador 
in such a manner as perhaps has not been disadvan- 
tageous to my father; from that moment, | say, I 
shall declare myself their enemy. Ido notdesire to 
reap any benefit on the present occasion, from the 
love which the Romans have for me; all I entreat is, 
that it may not be of prejudice to me. It was not 
begun in war, nor is it designed to subsist in it 
As a hostage and an ambassador, peace was my only 
object; let that be neither considered in me as a 
crime nor a merit. 

“If I bave violated, in any manner, the respect I 
owe to you, my father; if I have formed any crimi- 
nal enterprise against my brother, let me be punish- 
ed as I deserve; but if I am innocent, this I claim; 
that as I cannot be convicted of the least guilt, I may 
not fall a victim to envy. This is not the frst time 
that my brother has charged me with harbouring hor- 
rid designs; but it is the first time he has attempted 
to do it openly, though without the least foundation. 
Was my father exasperated egainat me, it would be 


1 Instead of indignus ts, patr€, ¢2coovius reads, indignius 
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your duty, as the elder, kindly to intercede for your 
younger brother, to solicit his pardon, to entreat 
that some regard might be shown to his youth; and 
that a fault which had been comunitted merely 
through inadyertency, might be overlooked. My 
ruin comes from that very quarter, whence I might 
naturally have expected my safety. 

“ Alniost half asleep, after the feast and party of 
pleasure, I am dragged here on a sudden, to answer 
a charge of fratricide; and am forced to plead my 
own cause, unassisted by advocates, and unsupported 
by the advice or influence of a single wan Had 
I been to speak in favour of another, I should have 
taken time to prepare and compose my discourse; 
and yet, on such an occasion, my reputation only 
would have laid at stake, and I should have had 
nothiag to do but to display my wit and eloquence ;— 
at this instant, without knowing the cause for which 
I am ordered to appear in this place, I hear an of- 
fended father commanding me to make my defence, 
and a brother charging me with the most horrid 
crimes. Persens has had all the time he could de- 
sire to prepare his accusation, whilst I did not so 
much as know what the business was, till the very 
instant the accusation was brought against me. In 
this rapid moment, ought I to be more attentive to 
my accuser than studious of my own apology? Sur- 
prised by a sudden and untoreseen accnszation, I 
could scarce comprehend what was laid to my charge, 
so far from being able to know how to make my 
defence. What hope could I} have left, did I not 
know that it is my father who isto judge! He may 
show a greater aflection for my brother, as the elder; 
but he owes more compassion to me, as being the 
pee accused: Beeelt conjure you to preserve my 
ife for your own sake and mine; whereas Perseus 
insists upon your sacrificing me to hissafety. What 
may you not naturally expect from him when you 
shall once have invested him with your authority, as 
he now demands the favour at no less a price than 
spy blood?” 

Vhilst Demetrius defended himself in this manner, 
his words were interrupted by deep sighs, and groans 
intermixed with tears. Phig, dismissing both of 
them for a moment, advised with his friends; and 
then ordering them to be called in again, he told 
them: “I will not pronounce sentence in this affair 
from mere words and an hour's discussion, but from 
the inquiry I shall make into your conduct, from 
your behaviour in small as well as great things, and 
from your words as well as actions.” This judg- 
ment showed plainly enough, that although Deme- 
trius had cleared himself with regard to the charge 
of endeavouring to take away his brother’s life, Phi- 
lip, however, suspected him from the connexions 
with the Romans. These were in a manner the first 
seeds of the war that were sown in Philip’s lifetime, 
and which were to ripen under Perseus his successor. 

The king,! some time after, sent 

A. M. 3823. _ Philocles and Appelles as his am- 
Ant. J.C. 181.  bassadors to Rome; not so much 
with the design of employing them 
in any negotiation, as to gain information how the 
inhabitants of that city stood affected with regard to 
Demetrius; and to inquire secretly into what he had 
eaid there (particularly to Quintius,) respecting the 
succession to the throne. Philip imagined that these 
two men were not attached to any party; but the 
were Perseus’s adherents, and had engaged in his 
conspiracy. Denictrius, who knew nothing of what 
sas transacting, (his brother’s accusation excepted,) 
had no hopes of ever heing able to pacify his father; 
especially when he found that his other had so 
ordered matters that he could not have the least ac- 
cess to him. All he therefore endeavoured was, to 
keep a watchful guard over his words and actions, in 
order to give no ground for suspicion and envy. 
He avoided speaking of the Romans, or holding the 
feast correspondence with them, even by letter, know- 
ing it was this that chiefly incensed the Macedani- 
ans against him. He ought to have taken these 
precautions sooner; but this young prince, who had 
a ree 

1 Liy. |. x1. 9, 20-21. 
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no experience, and was frank and sincere, and judg- 
ed of others from himsclf, imagined he had nothing 
to fear fron a court, with whose intrigues and arti- 
fices he ought to have been better acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the top of mount Hemus the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube 
and the Alps, might be discovered, had the curiosity 
to ascertain the truth of it himself; imagining that 
this prospect might be of some service to the design 
he meditated, of making Haly the seat of war. He 
only took Perseus with him, and sent Demetrius into 
Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor of Pxonia, 
and one of the king’s chief officers, to escort him. 
This man was a creature of Perseus, who had tanght 
him his lesson perfectly; and exhorted him, above 
all thing's, to insinuate himself as artfully as possible 
into the good graces of the young prince, in order to 
discover all his secrets. 

Didas executed his commission but too well. He 
agreed to every thing that Demetrius said, lamented 
his ill fate, seemed to detest the injustice and insin- 
cerity of his enemies, who represented him, on all 
occasions, in the niost odious light to his father; and 
offered to serve him, to the utmost, in whatever lay 
in his power. Demetrius at last resolved to fly to 
the Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened 
him a certain means (for it was necessary to pass 
through Pieonia, of which Didas, as I observed above, 
was governor,) and accordingly he revealed his 
design to him. Didas, without loss of time, sent 
advice of this to Perseus, and the latter to king 
Philip; who, after having undergone inexpressible 
fatigues in his journey up mount Heemus, was re- 
turned from his expedition with no hetter informa- 
tion than he carried with him. The monarch and 
his attendants did not, however, refuse the vulgar 
opinion; in all prohability, that they might not ex- 
pose so ridiculons a journey to the laughter of the 
public; rather than because they had seen from one 
and the same spot, rivers, seas, and mountains, at 
so vast a distance from one another. Be this as it 
nay, the king was at that time employed in the siege 
of a city called Petra, when the news I have mention- 
ed was brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius's bosom- 
friend, was seized, and strict orders were given to 
kee) a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was seized witha 
deep melancholy. This last attempt of Demetrius 
went to his heart. He thought, however, that it 
would be proper for him to wait the return of the 
ambassadors whom he had sent to Rome, and who 
had been taught their lesson before they left Mace- 
don. They reported exactly whatever had been dic- 
tated to them; and presented the king with a forged 
letter, sealed with the counterfeit seal of T. Quintius, 
in which he desired Philip, ‘not to be offended at 
his son Demetrius, for some unguarded expressions 
which might have escaped him with respect to the 
succession to the crown; assuring him that he would 
not engage in any attempt contrary to the ties of 
blood and nature.” He concluded with observing, 
“that he was very far from ever giving him such 
counsel.” ‘This letter confirmed all that Persens had 
advanced against his brother. Herodotus was put to 
the torture, and died on the rack, without charging 
his master with any thing. 

Perseus again accused his brother before the king. 
His having projected the design of flying to the Ro- 
mans through Pzeonia, and of bribing certain persons 
to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to him 
asacrime. But the circumstance which bore hard- 
est against him was, the forged letter of Quintius. 
His father nevertheless did not declare himself pub- 
licly against him, resolving to make away with him 
secretly; not out of regard to his son, but lest the 
noise which the bringing him to execution would 
make, should discover too visibly the designs he pro- 
jected against Rome. At his leaving Thessalonica 
to go to Demetrias he commanded Didas to despatch 
the young prince. The latter having carried Deme- 
trius with him into Peeonia, poisoned him at an entere 
tainmeat that was made after asacrifice. Demetrius 
had no sooner drunk the deadly draught, than he 
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found himself seized with violent pains. He with- 
drew to his apartment, complaining bitterly of his 
father’s cruelty, and loudly charging his brother with 
the crime of fratricide, and Didas with his barbarous 
treachery. His pains increasing, two of Didas’s do- 
mestics entered the room, threw blankets over his 
head, and stifled him. Such was the end of this 
young prince, who deserved a much better fate. 

Almost two years were elapsed 

A. M. 3825. before the conspiracy of Perseus 

Ant. J. C. 179. against his brother was discovered.! 

In the mean time Philip, tortured 
by grief and remorse, incessantly deplored Jiis son’s 
murder, and reproached himself with his cruelty. 
His surviving son, who looked upon himself already 
as king, and to whom the courtiers began to ea 
themselves, from the expectation that he would soon 
be their sovereign, gave him no less pain. It was in- 
finitely shocking to him to see his old age despised ; 
some waiting with the utmost impatience for his 
death, and others even not waiting for it. 

Among those who had access to him, Antigonus 
held the first rank. He was nephew of another An- 
tigonus,2 who had been Philip’s guardian; and under 
that name, and in that quality, had reigned ten years. 
This worthy man had always continued inviolably at- 
tached, both from duty and affection, to the person 
of his prince, in the midst of the tunmlts and cabals 
of the court. Perseus had never cared for him; but 
this inviolable attachment to his father had made him 
his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived 
the danger to which he would be exposed when that 
rince should succeed to the crown. Finding that 
hilip began to fluctuate in thought, and would from 
time to time sigh and weep for his son Demetrius, he 
thought it proper to take advantage of that dispo- 
sition; and sometimes listening to his discourse on 
that subject, at other times beginning it himself, and 
regretting the precipitate manner io which that affair 
had been conducted, he entered into his sentiments 
and complaints, and thereby gave them new force. 
And as truth always leaves some footsteps by which 
in may be discerned, he used his utmost endeavours 
to trace out the secret intrigues of Perseus’s conspi- 
racy. 

The persons who had had the greatest concern in 
that affair, and of whom the strongest suspicion might 
with the greatest justice be entertained, were Appel- 
les and Vhilocles, who had been sent ambassadors to 
Rome, and had brought from thence, as in the narme 
of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which had proved 
so fatal to the young prince. It was generally whis- 
pered at court that this whole letter was forged: but 
still this was only conjecture, and there was no proof 
of it. Very luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied 
Appelles and Philocles in quality of secretary of the 
embassy, happened upon somie occasion to apply to 
Antigonus. Immediately he put him under an arrest, 
caused him to he carried to the palace, and leaving 
him under a strong guard, went to Philip. “1im- 
agined,” says he, “royal sir, from several things I 
have heard you say, that nothing could give you 
greater pleasure than to know exactly what idea you 
ought to entertain of your two sons; and to ascer- 
tain which of them it was that made an attempt on 
the other’s life. You now have in your power the 
man who is best able to give you a perfect account 
of that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is now 
in ele and you may command him to be sent 
for.” Xychus being immediately brought in, at first 
denied every thing; but so very faintly, that it was 
evident he would make a full discovery, upon being 
ever so little intimidated. Accordin a the instant 
that the officer of justice appeared, ie made a full 
confession, revealed the whole intrigue of the ambas- 
sadors, and the share he himself had in it. Imme- 
diately Philocles, who happened to be in court at 
that time, was seized; but Appelles, who was absent, 
hearing that Xychus had made a full discovery, fled 
to Italy. Plistory does not inform us of the particu- 
lars which were extorted from Philocles. Some pre- 
tend that after having resolutely denied the charge 
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at first, he was utterly confounded upon his being 
confronted with Xychus. According to other histo- 
rians, he bore the torture with the utmost fortitude, 
and asserted his innocence to the last gasp. All these 
things only revived and augmented the sorrow ot 
Philip; a father equally wretched, whether he turned 
his reflections on his murdered son, or on bim who 
was still living. 

Perseus, being informed that his whole plot had 
been discovered, knew too well his own power and 
influence to believe it necessary to secure himself by 
flight. The only precaution he took was, a resolution 
to keep at a distance from court as Jong as his father 
should five, in order to withdraw himself from his re- 
sentment, 

Philip did not entertain the hope of having it in 
his power to seize Perseus, and bring him to condign 
punishinent. The only thought he then entertained 
was, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the fruits 
of his guilt. In this view he sent for Antigonus, to 
whose great care he owed the discovery of the con- 
spiracy; and whom he judged very well qualified, 
both on account of his persona] merit, and.of his uncle 
Antigonus’s recent fame and glory, to fill the Mace- 
donian throne. ‘“ Reduced,” says Philip, “to the de- 
plorable necessity of wishing that to be my fate, which 
other fathers detest as the most dreadful calamity 
that can befall them (the being childless); I am now 
resolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, for which I 
am indebted to the guardianship of your uncle; and 
which he not only preserved by his fidelity, but en- 
larged considerably by his valour. I know no man 
worthy of the crown but yourself. And were there 
none capable of wearing it with dignity, I had in- 
finitely rather it should be lost for ever, than that 
Perseus should have it as the reward of his infamous 
perfidy. Methinks I shall see Demetrius risen from 
the sepulchre, and restored to his father, if I can sub- 
stitute you in his place; you, who alone bewailed the 
untimely death of itty dear son, and the unhappy cre- 
dulity which proved his destruction.” 

After this he bestowed the highest honours on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity of producing 
hin in the most advantageous light to the public. 
Whilst Perseus resided in Thrace, Philip made a 
progress through several cities of Macedon, and re- 
commended Antigonus to all the noblemen of the 
greatest distinction, with the utmost zeal and affec- 
vion; and, had fate allowed him a longer life, it was 
not doubted but he would have put him in possession 
of the throne. Having left Demetrias, he made a 
considerable stay in Thessalonica, from whence he 
went to Amphipolis, where he fell dangerously ill. 
The physicians declared, that his sickness proceeded 
more from his mind than his body. Grief kept him 
continually awake; and he frequently imagined he 
saw, in the dead of night, the ghost of the ill-fated 
Demetrius, reproaching him with his death, and call- 
ing down curses on hishead. He expired, bewailing 
one of his sons with a shower of tears, and venting 
imprecations against the other. Antigonus might 
have been raised to ihe throne, had the kiag’s death 
been immediately divulged. Calligenes the physi- 
cian, who presided in all the consultations, did not 
stay till the king had breathed his last; but the very 
instant he saw that it was impossible for him to re- 
cover, he despatched couriers to Perseus; it having 
been agreed between them that he should keep some 
in readiness for that purpose; and he concealed the 
king’s death from every hody out of the palace, till 
Perseus appeared, whose sudden arrival] surprised 
all people. He then took possession of the crown 
which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years; the last four of which 
were eniployed in war against the Romans, for which 
he had made preparations from the time of his acces- 
sion to the throne. At last, Paulus Hmilius gained 
a famous victory over him, which put an end to the 
kingdom of Macedon. To prevent my being obliged 
to divide and interrupt the series of Perseus’s histo- 
ry, which has scarce any connexion with that of the 
other kings, I shall deter it to the following book, 
where it shall be related at large, and without inter- 
ruption. 
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SECTION IL. —THE DEATH OF SELEUCUS PHILOPA- 
TOR, WHOSE REIGN WAS SIIORT AND OBSCURE. HE 
18 SUCCEEDED BY HIS BROTHER AN'TIOCNUS, SUR- 
NAMED EPIPHANES. CAUSES OF THE WAR WHICH 
AFTERWARDS BROKE OUT BETWEEN THE KINGS 
OF EGYPT AND SYRLA. ANTIOCHUS GAINS A VIC- 
TORY OVER PTOLEMY. THE CONQUEROR POSSESSES 
YMSELF OF EGYPT, AND TAKES THE KING PRISON- 
ER. A REPORT PREVAILING OF A GENERAL RE- 
VOLT, NE GOES INTO PALESTINE; BESIEGES AND 
TAKES JERUSALEM, WHERE HE EXERCISES THE 
MOST HORRID CRUELTIES. THE ALEXANDRIANS, 
IN THE ROOM OF PIIILOMETOR, WHO WAS ANTIO- 
CHUS’s PRISONER, RAISE TO THE THRONE HIS 
YOUNGER BROTHER PTOLEMY EUERGETES, SUR- 
NAMED ALSOPHYSCON. ANTIOCHUS RENEWS THE 
WAR WITH EGYPT. THE TWO BROTHERS ARE 
RECONCILED. HE MARCHES TOWARDS ALEXAN- 
PRIA, IN ORDER TO LAY SIEGE TOIT. POPILIUS, 
ONE OF THE ROMAN AMBASSADORS, OBLIGES HIM 
TO QUIT EGYPT AND NOT TO MOLEST THE TWO 
BROTHERS. 


SELEUCUs PHILOPATOR did not reign long in Asia, 
nor did he perform any memorable action. Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning Helio- 
dorus, related in‘the second book of Maccabees.1 
The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed at that time pro- 
found tranquillity. The piety and resolution of Onias, 
the high priest, caused the laws of God to be strictly 
observed there, and prompted even kings and idola- 
trons princes to have the holy place in the highest 
veneration. They honoured it with rich gifts; and 
king Seleucus furnished, from his own private reve- 
nues, all that was necessary for the soleninization of 
the sacrifices. Nevertheless, the perfidy of a Jew 
called Simon, governor of the temple, raised on a 
sudden great disorder in the city. This man, to re- 
venge bimself of the opposition which Onias the high 
ee made to his unjust enterprises, informed the 

ing that there were imniense treasures in the temple, 
which were not designed for the expenses of the sac- 
rifices, and that he might seize upon them all. The 
king, on this information, sent Heliodorus his first 
minister to Jerusalem, with orders to carry off all 
those treasures. 

Heliocorus, after having been received by the high- 
priest with honours of every kind, told him the mo- 
tive of his journey, and asked him whether the in- 
formation that had been given to the king, with 
regard to the treasure, was true. The high-priest 
told him, that these treasures were only deposited 
there as in trust, and were allotted to the maintenance 
of widows and orphans; that he could not absolutely 
dispose of them to the prejudice of those to whom 
they belonged; and who imagined that they could 
not secure them better, than by depositing them in 
a temple, the holiness of which was revered through- 
out the whole universe. [his treasure consisted of 
400 talents of silver (about 50,0001. sterling,) and 
200 talents of gold (300,000/. sterling.) However, 
the minister sent from the prince, insisting on the 
orders he had received from court, told bim plainly 
that this money, whatever might be the consequence, 
must all be carried to the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being 
come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with the inten- 
tion to execute bis commission. Immediately the 
whole city was seized with the utmost terror. The 
priests, dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, fell 
prostrate at the foot of the altar; beseeching the God 
of heaven, who enacted the law with regard to de- 
posits, to preserve those laid upin histemple. Great 
numbers flocked in crowds, and jointly besought the 
Creator upon their knees, not to suffer so holy a 
place to be profaned. The women and maidens, 
covered with sackcloth, were seen lifting up their 
hands to heaven. It was a spectacle truly worthy of 
compassion, fo see such multitudes, and especiaily 
the et priest, pierced with the deepest affliction, 
under lhe apprehension of so impious a sacrilege. 

By this time, Ileliodorus, with bis guards, was 
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come to the gate of the treasury, and preparing to 
break it open. But the Spirit of the Almighty 2 now 
revealed hiinself by the most sensible marks; inso- 
much that all those who had dared to obey Helio- 
dorus, were struck down bya divine power, and seiz- 
ed with a terror which bereaved them of ail their 
faculties. For there appeared to them a horse rich- 
ly caparisoned, which rushing at once upon Helio- 
dorus, struck him several times with bis fore-feet, 
‘The man who sat on this horse had a terrible aspect, 
aud his arms seemed of gold. At the same time 
there were seen two young men, whose beauty daz- 
zled the eye, and who, standing on each side of 
Heliodorus, scourged him incessantly, and in the 
most violent manner. Heliodorus, falling to the 
ground, was taken up, and put into his liter; and 
this man, who a moment before had come into the 
temple followed by a great train of guards, was for- 
ced away from this holy place, and had no one to 
succour him; and that, because the power of Gop 
had displayed itself in the strongest manner. By 
the sanie power he was cast to the ground speechless, 
and without the least sign of life; whilst the temple, 
which before resounded with nothing but lamenta- 
tions, now echoed with the shouts of all the people, 
who returned thanks to the Almighty, for havin 

raised the glory of his holy temple by the effect of 
his power. 

But now, some of Heliodoru’s friends besought 
the high-priest to invoke Gop in his favour. Imme- 
diately nies offered a sacrifice for his health. 
Whilst he was praying, the two young men above- 
mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, and said to him: 
* Return thanks to Onias the high-priest; for it is 
for his sake that the Lord has granted you life. 
After having been chastened of Gop, declare unto 
the whole world his miraculous power.” Having 
spoken these words, they vanished, 

Heliodorus offered up sacrifices and made solemn 
vows to him who had restored him to life. He re- 
turned thanks to Ouias, and went his way; declaring 
to every one the wonderful works of the Almighty, 
to which he himself had been an eye-witness. The 
king asking him, whether he believed that another 
person might be sent with safety to Jerusalem, he 
answered; ‘¢ In case you have an enemy or any tral- 
torous wretch who has a design upon your crown, 
send him thither; and you will see him return back 
flayed with scourging, if indeed he return at all. 
For be who inhabiteth the heavens is himself pres- 
ent in that place: he is the guardian and protector 
of it; and he strikes those mortally who go thither 
to injure it.” 

The king was soon punished for this sacrilegious 
act, by the very man whom he bad commanded to 
plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great having, 
after his defeat at Sipylus concluded the ignomini- 
ous peace with the Romans before-mentioned, had 
given them, among other hostages, Antiochus, one 
of his sons, and the younger brother of Seleucus. 
He had resided thirteen years in Rome Seleucus 
his brother wanted him, but for what reason is not 
known; (perbaps to put him at the head of some 
military expedition which he might judge him capa- 
ble of executing;) and to obtain him, he sent Deme- 
trius his only son, who was but twelve years of age, to 
Rome, as a hostage in Antiochus’s 
room. During the absence of the A. M. 3829. 
two heirs to the crown, (one of Ant. J.C. 175. 
whom was gone to Rome, and the 
other not returned from it,) Heliodorus imagined he 
might, with very little difliculty, seize upon it, by 
taking off Seleucus; and accordingly he poisoned 
him. 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel, 
After speaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 
he adds, “ Then shall stand up in his estate a raiser 
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom:4 but within a 
few days he shall be destroyed, neither in anger nor 
in battle.”5 These few words denote evidently the 


2 Sed Spiritus emnipotentis Dei magnam fecit sue osten- 
tationis evidentiam. i 

3 Appian. in Syr. p. 116. 4 Dan. xi. 20. 
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short and obscure reign of Seleucus, and the kind 
of death he was to die. The Hebrew text points 
him oot still more clearly. ‘There shall rise up in 
his place,” of Antiochus, “a man who, as an extor- 
tioner, a collector of taxes, shall cause to pass away,” 
shall destroy, “the glory of the kingdom.” And, 
indeed, this was the sole employment of his reign. 
He was obliged to furnish the Romans, by the arti- 
cles of the peace concluded between them, 1000 tal- 
ents annually:! and the twelve years of this tribute 
end exactly with his life. He reigned but eleven 
ears, 

Antiochus,2 afterwards surnamed Epiphanes, who 
was returning from Rome into Syria, heard at Athens 
of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told 
that the usurper had a very strong party, but that an- 
other was forming in favour of Ptolemy, whose claim 
was founded in right of his mother, the late king’s 
sister. Antiochus had recourse to Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, and to Attalus his brother, who seated 
him on the throne, after having expelled Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel (from verse 21 of chapter xi. 
to the end of chapter ut) foretells every thing that 
was to befall Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel 
persecutor of the Jews, and who is pointed ont else- 
where hy the “ little horn which was to issue out of 
one of the four large horns.”’3 I shall explain this 
prophecy hereafter. ; A 

ere (chap. xi. verse 21,) the prophet describes his 
accession to the throne. “ And in his’ Seleucus’s, 
“estate shall stand up a vile person, to whom they 
shall not give the honour of the kingdom: but he 
shall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 
flatteries.” Antiochus’s conduct will show how vile 
he was. Itis said, ‘that to him they shall not give 
the honours of the kingdom.” He did not obtain 
the crown either by right of birth, as his brother Se- 
leucus had left behind him a son who was his lawful 
heir, or by the free choice of the people; Eumenes 
and Attalus having setit on hishead. Being return- 
ed from the west peaceably (or rather secretly) to 
surprise his rival, he won the hearts of the people by 
his artifices, and a specious appearance of clemency. 

He assumed the title of Epiphanes,‘ that is, lee 
trious, which title was never worse applied. ‘The 
whole series of his life will show, that he deserved 
much more that of Epimanes, (mad or furious) which 
some people gave him. 

Some circumstances related of him, prove how 
justly the epithet vile is bestowed upou bint in Scrip- 
ture. He used frequently to go out of his palace, ac- 
companied only by two or three domestics, and ram- 
ble up and down the streets of Antioch. He would 
spend his time in talking with goldsmiths and en- 
gravers in their shops, and in disputing with thein 
on the most minute particulars relating to the arts 
they professed, and which he ridiculously boasted 
he understood as well as they. He would very often 
stoop so low as to converse with the dregs of the 
populace, and mix indiscriminately with them in the 
places where they were assembled. On these occa- 
sions he would sit and drink with foreigners of the 
Meanest condition in life. Whenever he heard of 
pleasure between young people, he used to go (with- 
out saying a word to any person) and join in all their 
wanton fooleries; would carouse and sing with them, 
without observing the least moderation or decorum. 
He sometimes would take it into his head to divest 
himself of his royal habit, and puton a Roman robe; 
and in that garb would go from street to street, as 
he had seen the candidates at Rome do at an elec- 
tion for magistrates. He asked the citizens to fa- 
vour him with their votes, by giving his hand to one, 
by embracing another, and sometimes would canvass 
for the office of zedile, and at other times for that of 
tribune. After having got himself elected, he would 
call for the Corule chair,5 and, seating himself in it, 
would judge the petty suits relating to contracts of 
buying or selling, and pronounce sentence with as 
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much seriousness and gravity as if he decided affairs 
of the utmost importance. We are likewise told 
that he was very much given to drinking; that he 
squandered away a great part of his revenues in ex- 
cess and debauch; and that, when intoxicated with 
liquor, he would frequently scour up and down the 
city, throwing away handiuls of money among the 
populace, and crying, “Catch as catch can.” At 
other times, he would leave bis palace, (dressed ina 
Roman robe, with a crown of roses on his head,) 
and walk without attendants about the streets; on 
which occasions, if any person offered to follow him, 
he used to pelt them with stones, always carrying a- 
great quantity under his robe, for that purpose. He 
often used to go and bathe himself in the public 
haths with the common people, where he committed 
such extravagancies, as made every body despise him. 
After what has been said, (and I omit a great many 
other particulars,) I submit to the reader’s judgment, 
whether Antiochus did not merit the title of mad- 
man, rather than that of illustrious. , 

Scarce was Antiochus well seated 
on the throne,é when Jason, brother A. M. 3830. 
of Onias the Jewish high-priest,hav- Ant.J.C. 174. 
ing formed a design to supplant his 
brother, offered that prince, secretly, 360 talents 
(about 90,0001. sterling,) besides 80 more (about 12,- 
Cee for another article, upon condition that he 
should appoint him ligh-priest. He succeeded in 
his negotiation; and accordingly Onias, who was 
universally revered for his strict piety and justice, 
was deposed, and Jason established in his room. 
The latter subverted entirely the religion of his an- 
cestors, and brought infinite calamities upon the Jew- 
ish nation, as appears from the second book of the 
Maccabees and Josephus. 

In Egypt,? from the death of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, Cleopatra his wid- 
ow, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had assumed the regency aud the 
guardianship of her young son; and had acquitted 
herself with the greatest care and prudence. But 
she dying that year, the regency fell to Lenzeus, a 
nobleman of great distinction in that country; and 
Euleus the eunuch was appointed to superintend 
the king’s education. These were no sooner in their 
employments, than they sent a deputation to de- 
mand Ccele-syria and Palestine of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes; a demand that very soon after occasioned a 
war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, who was 
mother of one of these kings and sister to the other, 
had prevented them as long as she lived from coming 
to arupture. But the new regents did not show so 
much regard for Antiochus, nor scruple to demand 
of hin) what they believed their sovereign’s right. 
It is certain that the Egyptian monarchs had always 
possessed the sovereignty of these provinces from 
the time of the first Ptolemy,8 till Antiochus the 
Great wrested them from Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 
left them to Seleucus his son, with no other right 
than that of conquest. They had descended from 
the latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, de- 
clared, that in the last division of the empire be- 
tween the four successors of Alexander, who remain- 
ed masters of every thing after the battle of Ipsus, . 
these provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy Soter: 
that himself and his successors to the crown of Egypt, 
had enjoyed them from that time till the battle of Pa- 
neas, the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus 
the Great to dispossess Egypt of those provinces: 
that this prioce ied stipulated, when he gave his 
daughter to the king of Egypt, to restore to him at 
the same time those provinces as her dowry; and 
that this was the principal article of the marriage 
contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts: and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general division which 
had been made of Alexander’s empire, all Syria (in- 
cluding Coele-syria and Palestine) ted been assigned 
to Selencus Nicator; and that consequently they 
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belonged to the prince in possession of the kingdom 
of Syria. With regard to the marriage contract, by 
virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back those 
rovinces, he asserted that it was an absolute chimera. 
n fine, after having given their reasons on both sides 
without coming to any conclusion, they found it ne- 
cessary to decide their pretensions by force of arms. 
Pieicny Philometor,! having entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were 
niade in Alexandria for the solemnity of his eorona- 
tion, according to the Egyptian custom. Antiochus 
sent Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
court, with the character of ambassador, to be pres- 
ent on that occasion, and to congratulate the young 
king in his name. This, in outward appearance, 
was to do honour to his nephew; but the real mo- 
tive was, to discover, if possible, the designs of that 
court with respect to the provinces of Carle-syria and 
Palestine, as well as what measures were taking with 
regard to them. The instant he heard, on the re- 
turn of Apollonius, that all things were preparing for 
war, he went by sea to Joppa, visited the frontiers 
of the country, and put it into a condition of defend- 
ing itself against all the attacks of the Egyptians. 
Yn his rogress he passed through Jerusalem. Ja- 
gon and the whole city received him there with the 
greatest pomp and magnificence. Notwithstanding 
the honours paid him in Jerusalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went to Pheeni- 
cia; and, after having settled all things in every place 
through which he passed, he returned to Antioch. 
The same Apollonius who has been just mention- 
ed,2 had heen sent by Antiochus to Roine, at the head 
of an embassy. We made excuses to the senate for 
his master’s having sent the tribute later than was stip- 
ulated by the treaty. Besides the sum due, he made 
a present to the people of several golden vases. He 
demanded, in that prince’s name, that the alliance 
and friendship which had been granted his father 
should he renewed with him; and desired that the 
Romans would give him such orders as suited a king, 
who valued himself on being their affectionate and 
faithful ally. He added, that his sovereign could 
never forget the great favours he had received from 
the senate; from all the youths of Rome; and from 
ersons of all ranks and conditions, during his abode 
in that city, where he had heen treated not merely 
as a hostage, but as amonarch. The senate made an 
obliging answer to these several particulars, and dis- 
missed Apollonius with the highest marks of dis- 
tinction, and laden with presents. It was well known, 
from the Roman ambassadors who had been in Syria, 
that he was very much esteemed by the king, and 
had the highest regard for the Romans. 
ason,8 the year following, sent his 
A. M. 3832. brother Menelaus to Antioch, to pay 
Ant.J.C.172. the tribute to the king, and to nego- 
tiate some aflairs of importance. But 
that perfidious wretch, in the audience to which he 
was admitted, instead of confining himself to his 
commission, supplanted his brother, and obtained his 
office, by offering 300 talents more than he did. 
This new choice gave rise to tumults, disorders, 
murders, and sacrilezious acts; but the death of Oni- 
as, who was universally beloved and revered, crown- 
ed the whole. Antiochus, hard-hearted as he was, 
bowever, lamented his death, and brought the mur- 
derer to condign punishment. “I make only a tran- 
sient mention of these facts, and omit the principal 
circumstances of them, because they belong prop- 
erly to the history of the Jews, which does not enter 
into my plan, and of which I relate only such par- 
ticulars at large as are too important to be entirely 
omitted, or which cannot be abridged in such a mau- 
ner as to preserve their beauty. 
Antiochus,4 who from the return 
A.M. 3833. of Apollomus from the Egyptian 
Ant.J.C.171. court had been preparing for the war 
with which he saw himself threatened 
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by Ptolemy on account of Ceele-syria and Palestine, 
finding himself in a condition to begin it, resulved 
not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to carry 
his arms into the enemy’s country. fe imagined 
that as Ptolemy was but sixteen, and was governed 
entirely by weak ministers, he should be able to 
bring him to what terms he pleased. He was per- 
suaded that the Romans, under whose protection the 
Egyptians had put themselves, had so much npon 
their hands, that it would be impossible for them to 
give the latter the least succour; and that the war 
they were carrying on agatnst Perseus, king of 
Macedon, would not allow them leisure for it. Ina 
word, he thonght the present juncture very favour- 
able for him to decide his differences with the Fgyp- 
tians on account of those provinces. 

In the mean time, to observe measures with the 
Romans, he sent ambassadors to the senate to re- 
present the right he had to the provinces of Ccele- 
syria and Palestine, of which he was actually posses- 
sed, and the necessity he was under of engaging in 
a war in order to support that right: immediately 
after which he put himself at the head of his army, 
and marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptole- 
my’s army came up with his near mount Casius and 
Pelusium; and a battle was fought, in which Antio- 
chus was victorious. He made so good a use of his 
success, that he put the frontier in a condition to 
serve as a barrier, and to check the utmost efforts 
the Egyptians might make to recover those provinces. 
This was his first expedition into Egypt; after which, 
without engaging in any other enterprise tliat year, 
he returned to Tyre, and placed his army in winter 
quarters in the neighbourhood of that city. 

During his stay there,5 three per- 
sons, deputed from the sanhedrim of A. M. 3834. 
Jerusalem, came to complain of Me- Ant. J. C.170. 
nelaus, wham they proved in his pre- 
sence to be guilty of impiety and sacrilege. The 
king was going to condemn him; but at the request 
of Ptolemy Macron, one of his ministers in the in- 
terest of Menelaus, he cleared him, and put to death 
the three deputies, as false witnesses: an action, says 
the author of the Maccabees, so very unjust, * that be- 
fore the Scythians they would have been judged in- 
nocent.”6 The Tyrians, touched with compassion at 
their unhappy fate, gave then: honourable interment. 

‘This Ptolemy Macron,7 having formerly been go- 
vernor of the island of Cyprus, under king Ptolem 
Philometor, had kept in his own hands, during the mi- 
nority of that monarch, all the revenues of that coun- 
try; and could never be prevailed on to deliver them 
up to the ministers, though they made the warmest 
remonstrances upon that head; but had constantly re- 
fused to pay any attention to them, in consequence 
of the well-tounded suspicions he entertained of their 
fidelity. At the coronation of the king, he brought 
the whole treasure to Alexandria, and deposited it 
in the exchequer: a rare instance of a noble disregard 
of wealth, in a man who had the public finances at 
his disposal! So considerable a sum, and coming at a 
time when the government was in extreme want of 
money, had done him great honour, and gained him 
prodigious influence at court. But afterwards, ex- 
asperated at some ill treatment he met with from the 
injnisters, or at bis not having been rewarded as he 
wished for so important a service, he rebelled against 
Ptolemy, entered into Antiochus’s service, and de- 
livered up the island of Cyprus to him. That king re- 
ceived him with infinite satisfaction, took him into the 
nomber of his confidants, made hiin governor of Ca@le- 
syria and Palestine, and sent to Cyprus, in his room, 
Cate who had commanded in the castle at Jerusa- 
lem under Sostratus. Frequent mention is made of 
this Ptolemy Macron in the Books of the Maccahees. 

Antiochus spent the whole winter in making fresh 
preparations fora second expedition into Egypt; andl 
the instant the seasan would permit it, invaded thag, 
country both by sea and land. Ptolemy had raised xy 
very considerable army, but it was unable to maka- 
head against Antiochus; for that monarch gained 
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second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pe- 
lusium, and marched into the very heart of Egypt. 
In this last defeat of the Egyptians, it was in his 

ower not to have suffered a single man to escape; 

ut the more completely to ruin his nephew, instead 
of making use of the advantage he had gained, he 
himself rode up and down on all sides, and obliged 
his soldiers to discontinue the slaughter. ‘This clem- 
ency gained him the hearts of the Egyptians; and 
when he advanced into the country, all the inhabi- 
tants came in crowds to pay their submission to him; 


so that he soon took Memphis and all the rest of 


Egypt, except Alexandria, which alone held out 
against him.1 

Philometor was either taken or else surrendered 
himself to Antiochus, who sect him at full liberty. 
After this they had but one table; lived, seemingly, 
in great friendship; and, for some time, Antiochus 


affected to be extremely careful of the interests of 


the young king his nephew, and to regulate his affairs 
as his guardian. But when he had once possesscd 
himself of the country, under that pretext he seized 
whatever he thought fit, plundered all places, and en- 
riched himself, as well as his soldiers, with the spoils 
of the Egyptians. 

Philometor made a miserable figure all this time2 
In the field, he had always kept as far as possible 
from danger, and had not even shown himself to those 
who fought for him. And after the battle, in how 
abject a manner did he submit himself to Antiochns, 
by whom he suffered himself to be dispossessed of so 
fine a kingdom, without making any effort to preserve 
it? This, however, was not so much owing to want 
of courage and natural capacity, (for he afterwards 

ave proofs of both,) as the eflects of his soft and ef- 
eminate education under Enleus his governor, That 
eunuch, who also was his prime niinister, had used 
his utmost endeavours to plunge him in luxury and 
effeminacy, in order to make him incapable of public 
business, and to make himself as necessary when the 
young prince came of age as he had been during his 
minority; and thereby retain all power in his own 
haads. 


Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt a false report of 


his death spread throughout Palestine. Jason thought 
ihis a proper opportunity to recover the employment 
he had lost inthat country, Accordingly, he march- 
ed witha few more than 1000 nicn to Jerusalem; and 
there, by the assistance of his partisans in the city, 
made hiniself master of it, drove out Menelaus, who 


withdrew to the citadel, exercised every species of 


cruelty upon his fellow-citizens, and put to death, 
without mercy, all those who fell into bis hands, and 
whom he considered as his enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in 
Egypt, he concluded that the Jews had made a ge- 
neral insurrection, and therefore set forward immie- 
diately to quell it. The circumstance which chiefly 
exasperated him waa, his being informed that the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem had made great rejoicings, 
when a false report had prevailed of his death. e 
therefore besieged the city; took it by storm; and, 
during the three days that it was abandoned to the 
fury of the soldiers, he caused 80,000 men to be in- 
humanly butchered. Forty thousaad were also taken 

risoners, and the like number sold to the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

But not yet satisfied, this impious wretch entered 
forcibly into the temple, as far as the sanctuary and 
the most sacred places; even polluting, by his pres- 
ence, the holy of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus 
led him. After this, adding sacrilege to profanation, 
he carried away the altar of incense, the table for the 
show-bread, the candlestick with seven branches, be- 
longing to the sanctuary, (all these were of gold,) 
with several other vases, utensils, and gifts of kings, 
also of gold. He plundered the city, and returned 
to Antioch laden with the spoils of Judea and Egypt, 
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which together amounted to immense sums.4 To 
coniplete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his 
setting out, appointed, as governor over Judea, a 
Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great cruelty. 
He nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barbar- 
ous disposition, governor of Samaria: and bestowed 
on Menelaus, the most wicked of the three, the title 
of high-priest, investing him with the authority an- 
nexed to the oflice. 

Such was the beginning of the calamities which had 
been foretold at Jerusalem by strange phenomena in 
the skies,5 that had appeared there, some time before, 
during forty days successively. These were men, 
some on horseback and others on foot, armed with 
shields, lances, and swords, who, forming considerable 
bodies, combated in the air, like two hostile armies. 

The Alexandrians,6 seeing Philo- 
metor in the hands of Antiochus, A. M. 3835. 
whon he suffered to govern his Ant. J.C. 169. 
kingdom at discretion, considered 
him as lost to them, and therefore seated his young- 
er brother upon the throne, which they first declared 
void. On this occasion he bad the name of Ptolemy 
Tuergetes II.7 given him, which was soon changed to 
that of Cacergetes; the former signifying beneficent, 
and the latter evil-doer. Hea terwards was nick- 
named Physcon,8 or tun-bellied, because his gluttony 
had made him remarkably corpulent. Most histori- 
ans mention him under the latter epithets Cineas 
and Cumanus were appointed his chief ministers, and 
were ordered to use A utmost endeavours to re- 
store, if possible, the affairs of the kingdom, now so 
dilapidated, to their former flourishing condition. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was transacting, 
took occasion thereupon to return a third time into 
Egypt, uader the specious pretence of restoring tha 
dethroned monarch; but, in reality, to make himself 
absolute master of the kingdom. He defeated the 
Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium, marched 
his forces into Egypt, and advanced directly towards 
Alexandria in order to besiege it. The young king 
consulted his two ministers, who advised him to susn- 
non a grand council, composed of all the principal 
officers of the army, and to deliberate with them on 
(he measures proper to be taken in the present exigen- 
cy. After many debates, they came at last to this 
resolution; that, as their aflairs were reduced to so 
low an ebb, it would be absolutely necessary for them 
io endeavour a reconciliation with Antiochus; and 
that the ambassadors of the several states of Greece, 
who were in Alexandria at that time, should be desir- 
ed to employ thcir mediation; to which they readily 
consented. 

They weat by water up the river to Antiochus, with 
the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptole- 
my’s ambassadors, who had the same instructions, 
He gave them a very gracious reception in his camp, 
regaled them that day in a very magnificent manner, 
and appointed the next day for them to make their 
proposals. The Achzanss oke first, and afterwards 
the rest in theirturns, Al! were unanimous in their 
acousation of Euleus; ascribing the calamities of the 
war to hig mal-administration, and to the minority of 
Ptolemy Philometor, At the same time, they apolo- 


gized in a very artful manner for the new king, and 


eniployed all the powers of their rhetoric to move 
Antiochus in his favour, in order to induce him to 
treat with bim; laying great stress on their affinity. 
Antiochus, in the aaswer he gave, agreed entirel 
with them, as to the cause and origin of the war; too 
occasion from thence to expatiate on the right he had 
to Cozle-syria and Palestine: alleged the reasons we 
have related above; and produced some documents, 
which were judged so strong, that all the members of 
this congress were convinced of the justice of his 
claim to those provinces. As to the conditions of 


4 We are told in the Maccabees, Book If. ch.i. v. 21, that 
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the peace, he postponed them till another opportuni- 
ty; giving them reason to hope that be would cause a 
solenin treaty to be drawn up, as soon as two absent 
persons, whom he named, should be with him; de- 
claring, at the same time, that he would not take a 
single step without them. : 

Alter this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to be- 
siege it. In this extremity,! Ptolemy Euergetes and 
Cleopatra his sister, who were in the city, sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, representing the deplorable con- 
dition to which they were reduced, and imploring the 
aid of the Romans. The ambassadors appeared in 
the audience to which they were admitted by the 
senate, with all the marks of sorrow used at that time 
in the greatest afflictions, and made a speech still 
more aflecting. ‘They observed that the authority of 
the Romans was so much revered by all nations and 
kings; and that Antiochus particularly had received 
so many obligations from them; that if they would 
only declare by their ambassadors, that the senate 
did not approve of his making war against kings in 
alliance with Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus 
would immediately draw off his troops from Alexan- 
dria, and return to Syria: that should the senate re- 
fuse to afford them protection, Ptolemy and Cleo- 

atra, being Be ciled from their kingdom, would be 
Immediately reduced to fly to Romie; and that it 
would reflect a dishonour on the Romans, to have 
neglected to aid the king and queen, at a time when 
their aflairs were so desperate. 

The senate, moved wth their remonstrances, and 
ersuaded that it would not be for the interest of the 
Zomans to suffer Antiochus to attain to such aheight 

of power, and that he would be too formidable should 
he unite the crown of Egy pt to that of Syria, resolved 
to send an embassy to Egypt to putan end to the war, 
C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hostilius, 
were appointed for this important negotiation. Their 
Instructions were, that they should first wait upon 
Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy; should order 
them, in the name of the senate, to suspend all hostili- 
ties, and put an end to the war; and that should 
either of the parties refuse compliance, the Romans 
would no longer consider them as their friend or ally. 
As the danger was imminent, three days after the res- 
olution had heen taken in the senate, they set out 
from Rome with the Egyptian ambassadors. 

A little before their departure,2 some ainbassadors 
from Rhodes arrived in ayo, who came expressly 
to terminate, if possible, the disputes between the 
two crowns. They landed at Alexandria, and went 
from thence to Antiochus’s camp. They did all that 
lay in their power to induce him to come to an ac- 
commodation with the king of Egypt; strongly insist- 
ing on the friendship with which both crowns had so 
long honoured them; and how nearly it concerned 
them to employ their good offices, in order to settle 
a lasting peace between them. As they expatiated 
considerably on these common-place topics, Antio- 
chug interrupted them, and declared in few words, 
that they had no occasion fo make long harangues 
on this subject; that the crown belonged to the elder 
of the two brothers, with whom he had concluded a 
peace and contracted a strict friendship; that, if he 
were recalled and replaced upon the throne, the war 
would be ended at once. 

These indeed were his words, but his intentions 
were very different; his views being only to perplex 
affairs for the attainment of his own ends.3 ‘The re- 
sistance he met with from Alexandria, the siege of 
which he plainly saw he should be forced to raise, 
obliged him to change his plan, and conclude, that it 
would henceforward be his interest to keep up an 
enmity and occasion a war between the two brothers, 
which might weaken them to such a degree, that it 
should be in his power to overpower both whenever 
he pleased. In this view he raised the siege, march- 
ed towards Memphis, and gave Philometor, in out- 
ward appearance, ee of the whole kingdom, 
Pelusium excepted, which he kept asa key for en- 
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tering Egypt when he pleased, and the instant mat- 
ters should be ripe for his purpose. Afler having 
made these dispositions, he returned to Antioch. 

_ Philometor began at last to wake from the lethargy 
into which his indoleut effeminacy had plunged bim, 


‘and to be sensible of all the calamities these revolu- 


tions had brought upon him. He had even natural 
penetration enough to see through Antiochus’s de- 
sign; and that king’s keeping possession of Pelnsium 
opened his eyes. Efe saw plainly, that he kept this 
key of Egypt with no other view than to re-enter it, 
when his brother and himself should be reduced so 
low, by the war which they carried on against each 
other, as to be unable to make the least resistance; 
and that then, both would fall victims to his ambi- 
tion. The instant, therefore, that Antiochus marched 
away, he sent to inform his brother that he was wil- 
ling to come to an accommodation, which was accor- 
dingly effected by the mediation of Cleopatra their 
sister, on condition that the two brothers should reign 
jointly. Philometor returned to Alexandria, and 
Egy pt was restored to its former tranquillity, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, particularly those of 
Alexandria, who had suffered exceedingly during 
the war, 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when he de- 
clared that the sole design of his coming into Egypt 
was to restore Philomector to his throne, he wool 
have becn pleased to hear that the two brothers 
were reconciled. But he was far from entertaining 
such thoughts; and I before observed, that he con- 
cealed beneath those specious professions, an inten- 
tion to crush the two brothers, after they should 
have weakened each other by a war. 

The brothers,4 convinced that Antiochus would 
again invade them with great vigour, sent ambassa- 
dors into Greece to desire some auxiliary forces 
from the Acheans. The assembly was held in Cor- 
inth. Thetwo kings requested only one thousand 
foot under the command of Lycortas, and two hun- 
dved horse, under Polybius. They had also given 
orders for raising 1000 mercenary troops. Callicra- 
tes, who presided in the assembly, opposed the re- 
qnest made by the ambassadors, under the pretence 
that it would not be for the interest of the Achwan 
confederates to concern themselves in any manner 
with foreign affairs; but that they ought to preserve 
their soldiers, to be in a condition to aid the Romans, 
who, it was believed, would soon come toa battle 
with Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius then speaking, 
observed, among other things, that Polybius having 
been the year before with Marcins, who commanded 
the Roman army in Macedonia, to offer him the aid 
which the Achawan league had decreed to send him; 
the consul, when he thanked him, said, that as be 
had got footing in Macedonia, he should not want 
the aid of the allies; and therefore that the Achze- 
ans could not have that pretext for abandoning the 
kings of Egypt. Besides that,as the league was able 
without the least inconvenience to levy 30 or 40,000 
men, so small a number as was desired by the Egyp- 
tian princes would not lessen their strength: that 
the Achzean confederates ought to embrace the op- 
portunity they now had of aiding the two kings: that 
it would be the highest ingratitude in them to forget 
the favours they had received from the Egyptians: 
and that their refusal on this occasion would be a 
violation of the treaties and oaths on which the alli- 
ance was founded, As the majority were for granting 
the aid, Callicrates dismissed the ambassadors, upon 
pretence that it was contrary to the laws, to debate 
an affair of that nature in such an assembly. 

Another therefore was held, some time after, in 
Sicyon; and as the members were upon the point of 
taking the same resolution, Callicrates read a forged 
letter from Q. Marcius, by which the Achzans were 
exhorted to employ their mediation for terminating 
the war between the two Ptolemies and Antiochus; 
and in consequence caused a decree to pass, whereby 
the Achwan confederates agreed to send only an em- 
bassy to those princes. 
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The instant that Antiochus heard 
A. M.3836. of the reconciliation of the two bro- 
Ant. J.C.168. thers,! he resolved to employ his 
woole force against them. Accord- 
ingly he sent his fleet early into Cyprus, to preserve 
the possession of that island: at the same time he 
marched at the head of a very powerful land army, 
with the design to conquer Egypt openly, and not 
pretend, as he had before done, to fight the cause of 
one of his nephews. Upon his arrival at Rhinoco- 
rura, he found ambassacors from Philometor, who 
told him, that their sovereign was very sensible that 
he owed his restoration to Antiochus; that he con- 
jured him not to destroy his own work by employ- 
ing force and arms; but on the contrary to acquaint 
him amicably with his pretensions. Antiochus, throw- 
ing off the mask, no longer used the tender and af- 
fectionate expressions of which he had till then been 
so ostentatiously lavish, but declared himself at once 
an evemy to both. Ile told the ambassadors, that 
he insisted upon having the island of Cyprus, with 
the city of Peluseum, and all the lana along the arm 
of the Nile on which it was situated, resigned to him 
for ever; assuring them, that he was determined to 
conclude a peace upon no other conditions. He 
also fixed a day fora final answer to his demand. 
The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he 
claimed not being made, he began hostilities; pene- 
trated as far as Memphis, subjecting the whole coun- 
try through which he passed; and there received the 
submission of almost all the rest of the kingdom. 
He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, with 
design to besiege that city, the possession of which 
would have made him absolute master of all Egypt. 
He would certainly haye succeeded in his enterprise, 
had he not been checked in his career by the Roman 
embassy, which broke all the measures he had been 
so long taking, in order to possess himself of Egypt. 
We before observed, that the ambassadors eto 
were nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with 
the utmost diligence. They landed at Alexandria, 
just at the time Antiochus was marching to besiege 
it. The ambassadors came up with him at Eleusine,2 
which was nota mile from Alexandria. The king 
seeing Popilius, with whom he had been intimately 
iniied at Rome when he was a hostage in that 
city, opened his arms to embrace him as his old friend. 
The Romau, who did not consider himself on that 
occasion as a private man, but as a servant of the 
public, desired to know, before he answered his com- 
pliment, whether he spoke to a friend or an enemy 
of Rome. He then gave him the decree of the sen- 
ate, bade him read it over, and return him an imme- 
diate answer. Antiochus, afler perusing it, said he 
would examine the contents of it with his friends, 
and give his answer in a short time. Popilius, en- 
raged at the king for talking of delays, drew, with 
the wand he had in his hand, a circle round Antio- 
chus, and then raising his voice; ‘“‘ Answer,” says he, 
* the senate, before you stir out of that circle.” The 
king. quite confounded at so haughty an order, after 
a nioment’s reflection, replied that he would act ac- 
cording to the desire of the senate. Popilius then 
received his civilities; and behaved afterwards in 
all respects as an old friend. How important was 
the effect of this blunt loftiness of sentiment and ex- 
pression!3 The Roman with a few words strikes ter- 
or ag the king of Syria, and saves the king of 
o rp ie 
Phe circumstance which made the one so bold, 
and the other so submissive, was the news that ar- 
fived just before of the great victory gained by the 
Romans over Perseus, king of Macedonia. From 
that instant every thing gave way before them; and 
.the Roman name grew formidable to all princes and 
uations. 
Antiochus having left Egypt at the dme stipulated, 
Popilius returned with his collearues to Alexandria, 
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Fal. Maz.\. vi. c. 4, 
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where he bronght to a conclusion the treaty of union 
between the two brothers, which bad hitherto been 
but slightly sketched out. He then crossed into 
Cyprus; sent home Antiochus’s fleet, which had 
gained a victory over that of the Egyptians; restored 


‘the whole island to the kings of Mg¢ypt, who had a 


just claim to it; and returned to Rome, in order to 
acquaint the senate with the success of his embassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemieg, 
and Cleopatra their sister, arrived there almost at 
the same time. The former said, “That the peace 
which the senate had been pleased to grant their 
sovereign, appeared to him more glorious than the 
most splendid conquests; and that he had obeyed 
the commands of the Roman ambassadors, as strict- 
ly as if they had been sent from the gods.” How 
grovelling, and at the same time how im jous, was 
all this!” They afterwards congratulated the Ro- 
mans on the victory they had gained over Perseus. 
The rest of the ambassadors declared, in the like 
extravagant strain, “That the two Ptolemies and 
Cleopatra thought themselves bound in as great ob- 
ligations to the senate and people of Romie, as to 
their parents, and even to the gods; having been de- 
livered by the protection which Rome had granted 
them, from a very grievous siege; and re-established 
on the throne of their ancestors, of which they had 
been alinost entirely dispossessed.” The senate an- 
swered, ‘That Antiochus acted wisely in paying 
obedience to the ambassadors: and that the people 
and senate of Rome were pleased with him for it.” 
Methinks this is carrying the spirit of haughtiness as 
high as possible. With regard to Ptolemy and Cle- 
opatra, it was answered, ‘That the senate were very 
muuch pleased with the opportunity of doing them 
some service: and that they would endeavour to 
make them sensible, that they ought to look upon 
the friendship and protection of the Romans as the 
most solid support of their kingdom.” The praetor 
was then ordered to make the ambassadors the usual 
presents. 


SECTION IIJ.—ANTIOCHUS, ENRAGED AT WHAT 
HAD HAPPENED TO HIM IN EGYPT, WREAKS HIS 
VENGEANCE ON THE JEWS. HE ENDEAVOURS TO 
ABOLISH THE WORSHIP OF THE TRUE GOD IN JE- 
RUSALEM. HE EXERCISES THE MOST HCRRID 
CRUELTIES IN THAT CITY. THE GENEROUS RE- 
SISTANCE MADE BY MATTATHIAS, WHO IN HIS EXe 
PIRING MOMENTS, EXIORTS HIS SONS TO FIGHT 
IN DEFENCE OF THE LAW OF GCD. JUDAS MAC- 
CABEUS GAINS SEVERAL VICTORIES OVER THE 
GENERALS AND ARMIES OF ANTIOCHUS. THAT 
PRINCE, WHO HAD MARCHED INTO PERSIA, IN OR- 
DER TO AMASS TREASURES THERE, ATTEMPTS TO 
PLUNDER A RICH TEMPLE IN ELYMAIS, BUT IS 
SHAMEFULLY REFULSED. HEARING THAT HIS 
ARMIES HAD BEEN DEFEATED IN JUDEA, HE SETS 
OUT ON A SUDDEN TO EXTIRPATE ALL THE JEWS. 
IN HJS MARCH, HE IS STRUCK BY THE HAND OF 
IIEAVEN, AND DIES IN THE GREATEST TORMENTS, 
AFTER HAVING REIGNED ELEVEN YEARS. 


ANTIOCHUS,4 at his return from 
Egypt, ee Tate to see forcibly A.M. 3836. 
torn from him by the Romans a Ant. J.C. 168. 
crown which he looked upon already 
as bis own, made the Jews, though they had not of 
fended him in any manner, feel the whole weight of 
his wrath. In his march through Palestine, he de 
tached 22,000 men, the command of whom he gave 
to Apollonius, with orders to destroy the city of 
Jerusalem. 

Apollonius arrived there just two years after this 
city bad been taken by Antiochus. At his first com- 
ing, he did not behavein any manner asif he had re- 
ceived such cruel orders, and waited till the first sab- 
bath-day before he executed them. But then, seeing 
all the people assembled peaceably in the synagogues, 
and engaged in paying their religicus worship to 
the Creator; he put in execution the barbarous com- 
niussion ke had received, and setting all his troops 


4 1 Maceab. i, 30—40, and 2 Maccab. vy. 24—27. Joseph 
Antig. I. xii. e.7 : 
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upon them, he commanded them to cut to pieces all | manner, that it was no longer fit for the service of 
the men, and to seize all the women and children, in | God; profaned the sabbaths and other festivals; for- 
order that they might be exposed to sale. These | bid the circumcision of children; carried offand burnt 
commands were obeyed with the utmost cruelty | all the copies of the law wherever they could find 
and rigour. Nota single man was spared; all they | them; abolished all the ordinances of Gop in every 
could find being cruelly butchered, insomuch that | part of the country, and put to death whoever was 
the streets‘streamed with blood. The city was after- ound to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
wards plundered; and fire set to several parts of it,| king. The Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner 
after all the riches that could be found had been car- | who commanded over them, were the chief instru- 
ried off. They demolished such parts of the houses | ments by which the Jews were converted to the re 
as were still standing; and, with the ruins, built a | ligion professed by the sovereign. 
strong fort on the top of one of the hills of the city] To establish it the sooner in every part of the na- 
of David, opposite to the temple, which it command- | tion, altars and chapels filled with idols were erected 
ed. They threw a strong garrison into it, to awe the | in every city, and sacred groves were planted. Offi- 
whole Jewish nation; they made it a place for arms, | cers were appointed over these, who caused all the 
furnished with good magazines, where they deposited | people in general to offer sacrifices in them every 
all the spoils taken in the plunder of the city. mouth, on the day of the month on which the king 
From thence the garrison fell on all who came to | was born, who made them eat swine’s flesh, and other 
worship the true Gop in the temple: and shed their | unclean animals sacrificed there. 
blood on every part of the sanctuary, which they| One of these officers Appelles by name, came to 
polluted by all possible methods. A stop was put to | Modin, the residence of Mattathias, ot the sacerdotal 
the morning and evening sacrifices; not one of the | race, a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the 
seryants of the true Gop daring to come and adore | law of Gop. He was son to John, aud grandson to 
him there. Simon, from whose father Asmoneus the family was 
As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch,! he | called Asmoneans. With him were his five sons, all 
ees a decree, by which the several nations in] brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the law 
is dominions were conmanded to lay aside their an- | of Gop as himself. These were Joannan, surnamed 
cient religious ceremonies and their particular usa- | Gaddis; Simon, surnamed Thasi; Judas, surnamed 
ges; and to conform to the religion of the king, and | Maccabeus; Eleazar, surnamed Abaron; and Jona- 
to worship the same gods, and after the same man-| than, surnamed Apphus. On his arrival at Modin, 
ner, as he did. This decree, though expressed in| Appelles assembled the inhabitants, and explained to 
free terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly at the | them the purport of his commission. Directing him- 
ews, whose religion, as well as their nation, he was | selfafterwards to Mattathias, he endeavoured to per- 
absolutely determined to extirpate. suade him to conform to the king’s orders, in hopes 
In order that this edict might be punctually exe- | that the conversion of so venerable a man would in- 
cuted, he sent commissioners into al] the provinces | duce all the rest of the inhabitants to follow his ex- 
of his empire, who were commanded to see it put in| ample. He promised that, in case of his compliance, 
execution, and to instruct the people in all the cere- | the king would rank him in the number of his friends, 
mouies and customs to which they were to conform. | and appoint him a member of his council; and that 
The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. | himself and his sons should be raised, by the court, 
However little affected we might suppose them to be | to the greatest honours and preferments. Mattathias 
with the change of their worship or gods, they how- | said, with a lond voice, so as to be heard by the whole 
ever were not very well pleased with this innovation | assembly, that though all the nations of the earth 
in religious matters. No people seemed more eager | should obey king Antiochus,5 and all the people of 
to comply with the orders of the court than the Sa- | Israel should abandon the law of their forefathers, 
maritans. They presented a petition to the king, in} and obey his ordinances, yet himself, his children, 
which they declared themselves not to be Jews;jand his brothers, would adhere for ever inviolably 
and desired thai their temple, builton mount Geri- | to the law of Gop. 
zim, which, till then, had not been dedicated to any After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew 
deity in particular,2 might henceforward be dedica- | going up to the altar which the heathens had raised, 
ted to the Grecian Jupiter, and be called after his | to sacrifice there in obedience to the king’s injunction; 
name. Antiochus received their petition very gra- | fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and transported 
ciously; and ordered Nicanor, deputy-governor of | with a just and holy indignation,6 he rushed upon the 
the province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to | apostate and killed him: after this, being assisted by 
the Grecian Jupiter as they had desired, and not to| his sons, and some others who joined them, he also 
molest them in any manner. killed the king’s commissioner and all his followers. 
But the Samaritans were not the only apostates | Having in a manner set up the standard, by this bold 
who forsook their Gop and their law in this trial. | action, he cried aloud in the city: ‘* Whosoever 7 is 
Several Jews also, either to escape the persecution, | zealous of the law,8 and maintaineth the covenants, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king or his officers, {let him follow me.” Having now assembled his 
or else from inclination or libertinism, did the same. | whole family, and all who were truly zealous for the 
From these different motives many fell from Israel;3| worship of Gop, he retired with them to the monn- 
and several of those who had once taken this wicked | tains, whither they were soon follawed by others; so 
step, joining themselves with the king’s forces, be-| that all the deserts of Judea were filled, in a little 
came (as is but too common) greater persecutors of | time, with people who fled from the persecution. 
their unhappy brethren than the heathens themselves, At first,9 when the Jews were attacked on the sab- 
employed to execute this barbarous commission. bath, for fear of violating the holiness of the day, they 
The commissioner who was sent into Judea and | did not dare to make the least defence, but suffered 
Saniaria, to see the king’s decree punctually obeyed, | themselves to be cut to pieces. However, they soon 
was called Athenzeus, a man advanced in years, and | became sensible, that the law of the sabbath was 
extremely well versed in all the cerenionies of the | not binding on persons in the case of such imminent 
Grecian idolatry, who, for that reason, was judged a | danger. 
fit person to invite those nations to join in it. As 
soon as he arrived in Jerusalem, he began by putting 
a stop to the sacrifices which were oflered up to the 
Gop of Israel, and suppressing all the observances of 
the Jewish law. They polluted the temple in such a 


4 1 Maceab. ii, 1—30. Joseph. Antiq. 1, xii. c. 8. 

6 Esli omnes geotes regi Antioeho ubediunt, ut discedat 
unusquisque 4 servitule legis patrum suorum, et consentiat 
mandatis ejus; ego, et filti mei, et fratres mei, obediemus 
lagi patrum postrorum, 

6 God had commanded his people to slay those who should 
persuade them to sacrifice to iduls. See Deut. xiii. 6—11. 

7 Omnis, qui zelum hebet legis, statuens tesiamentum, 
exoat post me, 

8 | Maceab, ii. 27. ; 

8 1 Maccab. ii, 3I—41. 2 Maccab. vi. 11. Joseph. Antiq, 
lig Sabi, @, Sh 


t 1 Maccab. i. 41—64, and 2 Maceah. vi. !—7. Joseph. 
Antiq. |. xii. c. 7 
2 They expressed themselves in that manner, because the 
mighty name of the God uf Israel (Jehovah) was naver ut- 
tered by the Jews. 
3 1 Maecab, vi. 21—24. 
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Advice being brought to Antio- 
A. M. 3837. chus,! that his decrees were not so 
Ant. J. C. 167. inplicitly obeyed in Judea as in 

all other nations, he went thither in 
person, in order to see them ee in execution. He 
exercised the most horrid cruelties over all such Jews 
as refused to abjure their religion; in order to force 
the rest, by the dread of the like inhuman treatment, 
to comply with what was required of them. At this 
time happened the martyrdom of EleazarZand that 
of the mother and her seven sons, commonly called 
the Maccabees, Although their history is universally 
known, it appears to me so important, and relates so 
nearly to Antiochus, whose reign I am now writing, 
that I capuot prevail with myself to omit it. { shall 
therefore repeat it in almost the very words of Scrip- 
ture. 

The extreine violence of the persecution occasioned 
many Jews to fall away; but on the other side, seve- 
ral continued inflexible, and chose to suffer death, 
rather than pollute themselves by eating impure 
meats. One of the most illustrious among these, was 
Eleazar. He was a venerable old man, ninety years 
of age, and a doctor of the law, whose life had been 
one continued series of spotless innocence. He was 
commanded to eat swine’s flesh, and endeavours were 
used to make him swallow it, by forcibly opening 
his mouth. But Eleazar, preferring a glorious death 
to a criminal life, went leaanily to execution; and 
persevering in his resolute patience, was determined 
not to infringe the law to save his life. 

Ilis friends who were present, moved with an un- 
just compassion, took him aside, and earnestly be- 
sought him to permit them to bring him such meats 
as he was allowed to eat; in order that it might be 
imagined that he had eatenof the meats of the sacri- 
fice, pursuant to the king’s command; and by that 
means save his life. But Eleazar, considering only 
what his great nge, the noble and generous senti- 
ments he was born with, and the life of purity and 
innocence which he had led from his infancy, re- 
quired of him, answered, pursuant to the ordinances 
of the holy law of God, that he would rather die 
than consent to what was desired of him. ‘ It would 
be shameful,” says he to them, “for me, at this age, 
to use such an artifice, which would occasion many 
young men, upon the supposition that Hleazar, at 
fourscore and ten years of age, had embraced the 
principles of the heathens, to be imposed upon by 
the deceit, which I should have employed to pre- 
serve the short remains of a corruptible life; and 
thereby I should dishonour my old age, and expose 
it to the curses of all men. Besides, supposing I 
should by that means for the present avoid the pun- 
ishment of men, I could never fly from the hand of 
the Almighty, neither im this world nor in that which 
ig to come. For this reason, if I lay down my life 
courageously, I shall appear worthy of my old age, 
and shall leave bebind me, for the imitation of young 
people, an example of constancy and resolution, by 
suilering patiently an honourable death, for the sake 
of our venerable and holy laws.” Eleazar had no 
sooner ended his speech, than he was dragged to ex- 
ecution. The officers that attended him, and who 
hitherto had behaved with some humanity towards 
him, grew furious upon what he had said, which 
they looked upon as the effect of pride. When the 
torments had made him ready to breathe his last, he 
vented a deep sigh, and said: “OQ Lord! thou who 
art possessed of the holy knowledge, thon seest that 
J, who could have delivered myself from death, do 
yet suffer cruel agonies in my body: but in my soul 
find joy 1 my sufferings, because I fear thee.” 
Thus died this holy nan, leaving by his death, not 
only to the young men, but to his whole nation, a 
glorious example of virtue and resolution. 

At this time seven brothers, with their mother, 
were seized; and king Antiochns would force them 
to eat swine’s flesh contrary to their law, by causing 
their bodies to be scourged in a most inhuman man- 
ner, But the eldest of the brethren said to him: 


1 Joseph. de Maceub. c. iv. and v. 
92 Maccab. vi. and vii. 
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“What is it thou wouldst ask or learn of us? We 
are ready to lay down our lives, rather than violate 
the holy laws which God gave to our forefathers.” 
The king being exas erated at these words, ordered 
brazen pans and caldrons to be heated: and, when 
they were red, he caused the tongue of that man who 
had spoken first, to be cut off; had the skin torn 
from his head, and the extremities of his hands and 
feet cut off, before the eyes of his mother and his 
brethren. After being mutilated in every part of 
his body, he was brought to the fire, and fried in the 
pan. Whilst these tortures were inflicting upon him, 
his brothers and their mother exhorted each other 
to die courageously, saying, * The Lord God will 
have regard to truth: he will have pity on us, and 
comfort us, as Moses declares in his song.” 

The first dying in this manner, the second was 
taken; and after the skin of his head, with the hair, 
were torn away, he was asked whether he would eat 
of some meats which were presented to him, before 
that all his limbs should be severed one after another 
from his body. But he answered in the language of 
his country, ‘I will not.” He was then tortured in 
the same manner ag his brother. Being ready to ex- 
pire, he spoke thus to the king: “ Wicked prince! 
you bereave us of this present life; but the king of 

eaven and earth, if we die for the defence of his 
laws, will one day raise us up to everlasting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, whieh he did imme- 
diately; and afterwards stretching forth his hands 
manfully, he bravely said: “1 reeeived these limbs 
from heaven, but now I despise them, since I am to 
defend the laws of God; from the sure and steadfast 
hope that he will one day restore them to me.” The 
king and all his followers were astonished at the in- 
trepidity of this young man, who utterly disregard- 
ed the severest tortures. 

The fourth was tortured in the same manner, and 
being ready to die he said to the king: ‘It is for our 
advantage to be killed by men, because we hope that 
God, by raising us up again, will restore us to life; 
but thy resurrection, O king, will not be unto life.” 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said to 
Antiochus: “ You now act according to your own 
will and pleasure, because you are invested with ab- 
solute power among mien, though you are but a mortal 
man. But do not imagine that God has forsaken 
our nation. Stay but a little, and you will see the 
wondrous effects of his power; and in what manner 
he will torment both yourself and your posterity.” 

The sixth came next, who, the moment before he 
expired said: ‘ Do not deccive yourself; it is true, in- 
deed, our sins have drawn upon us the exquisite tor- 
tures which we now suffer; but do not flatter your- 
self with the hopes of impunity, after having pre- 
sumed to make war against God himself.” 

In the mean time their mother, supported by tbe 
hopes that she had in God, beheid with incredible re- 
solution all her seven sons die thus in one day. She 
encouraged them by her discourse, full of fortitude 
and wisdom, and uniting a manly courage with the 
tenderness of a mother, she said to them: “I know 
not in what manner you were formed in my womb; 
for it was not I who inspired you with a soul and 
with life, nor formed your members; but I ani sure 
that the Creator of the world, who fashioned man, 
and who gave being to all things, will one day re- 
store you to life by his infinite mercy, in return for 
your having despised it here, out of the love you 
bear to his laws.” 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiochus 
began to exhort him to compliance; assuring him, 
with an oath, that he would raise him to riches and 
power, and rank him in the number of his favourites, 
if he would forsake the laws of his forefathers. But 
the youth being insensible to all these promises, the 
king called his mother, and advised her to counsel 
the young man so as to savehislife. This she prom- 
ised; and going up to her son, and laughing at the 
tyrant’s cruelty, she said to him in her native lan- 
guage, “Son, have pity on me, who bore you nine 
months in my womb; who for three years fed you 
with milk from my breasts, and brought you up to 
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your presentage. I conjure you, dear child, to look jto him. The ambassador ought to have been poli- 


upon heaven and earth, and every thing they con- 
tain. and to consider that God formed then all of 
things that were not, as well as man. Fear not that 
cruel executioner; but show yourself worthy of your 
brethren, by submitting cheerfully to death: in or- 
der that, by the mercy of God, I may receive you, 
together with your brothers, in the glory which 
awaits us.”’ 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young 
man cried aloud: “ What is it you expect from me? i 
do not obcy the king’s command, but the law which 
was given us by Moses. As to you, from whom all 
the calamities with which the Hebrews are afilicted 
flow, you shall not escape the hand of the Almighty. 
Our sufferings, indeed, are owing to our sins: but if 
the Lord our God, to chasten aud correct us, be for 
a little time angry with us, he at last will be appeased 
and be reconciled to his servants, But as for you, 
the most wicked, the most impious of men, do not 
flatter yourself with vain hopes. You shall not es- 
cape the judgment of God, who is all-secing and 
omnipotent. As to my brothers, they, after having 
suffercd a moment the most cruel tortures, have en- 
tered into the eternal covenant- In imitation of the 
example they have set me, I freely give up my pon 
and life for the laws of my forefathers; and I beseec 
God to extend his mercy soon to our nation; to force 
you by plagues and tortures to confess that he is the 
only God; and that his anger, which is justly fallen 
on the Hebrews, may end by my death and that of 
ny brethren.” 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable 
to bear these insults, caused this last youth to be tor- 
tured more grievously than the rest. Thus he died 
in the same holy manner as his brethren, and with a 
full confidence in God. Atlast the mother also suf- 
fered death. 

Mattathias,! before he died, sent 
for his five sons,and after exhorting 
them to fight valiantly for the law 
of God against their persecutors, he 
Eppeinted Judas for their general, and Simon as pre- 
sident of the council. He afterwards died, and was 
interred at Modin, in the burying-place of his an- 
cestors, much regretted and lamented by all the 
faithful Israelites. 

Antiochus,2 finding that Paulus Amilius, after hav- 
ing defeated Perseus and conquered Macedonia, had 
solenmized ganies in the city of Amphipolis, situated 
on the river Strymon, was desirous of doing the same 
at Daphne near Antioch. He appointed the time for 
them, sent to all places to invite spectators, and drew 
together prodigious multitudes. The games were 
celebrated with incredible pomp, cost immense sums, 
and lasted several days. The part he there acted du- 
ring the whole time, answered in every rspect to the 
character given of him by Daniel,3 who calls him a 
vile or contemptible person, as I have said elsewhere. 
He there committed so many extravagant actions be- 
fore that infinite multitude of people, assembled from 
different parts of the earth, that he becanie the laugh- 
ing stock of them all: and many of them were so 
much disgusted, that, to prevent their being specta- 
tors of a conduct so unworthy a prince, and so re- 
pugnant to the rules of modesty and decorum, they 
refused to go any more to the feasts to which he in- 
vited them, 

He had scarce ended the solemnization of those 
eye when Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambassa- 

or from the Romans, in order to have an eye on 
Antiochus’s actions. That prince gave him so polite 
and friendly a reception, that the ambassador not 
only laid aside all suspicion with regard to him, and 
did not perceive that ie retained any resentment for 
what had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed 
those who had spread such reports of him. And 
indeed Antiochus, besides other eivilities, quitted 
his palace to make room for Tiberius Gracchus and 
his train, and was even going to resign his crown 
ae a = Des) Os 
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1 1 Maccab. ii, 49—70. Joseph. Antiq. |. viii. c. 12, 

2 Polyb. apud Athea. |, v. p. 193, &c.  Diod. in Excerpt. 
Vales, p, 321. 3 Dan. xi. 2]. 
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ticlan enough to suspect all these civilities: for it is 
certain that Antiochus was meditating, at that time, 
how he might best revenge himself of the Romans; 
but he disguised his sentiments, in order to gain 
timé, and to be the better able to carry on his pre- 
parattons, 

Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with cele- 
brating games at Daphne,5 Judas was acting a very 
different part in Judea. After having levied an army, 
he fortified the cities, rebnilt the fortresses, threw 
strong garrisons into them,and thereby awed the 
whole country. Apollonius, who was governor of 
Samaria under Antiochus, thought he should be able 
to check his progress, aud accordingly marched di- 
rectly against him. However, Judas defeated him, 
killed him, and made a eveat slaughter of his troops. 
Seron, another commander, who had flattered him- 
self with the hopes of revenging the affront his mas- 
ter had received, met with the same fate as Apollo- 
nins, and like him was also defeated and killed in 
the battle. 

When news was brought to Antiochus of this 
double defeat, hc was exasperated to fury. I:mme- 
diately he assembled all his troops, which formed a 
mighty army, and determined to destroy the whole 
Jewish nation, and to settle other people in the coun- 
try. But when his troops were to be paid, he had 
not sufficient sums in his coflers, having exhausted 
them in the foolish expenses he had lately been at. 
Vor want of money he was obliged to suspend the 
vengeance he meditated against the Jewish nation, 
and all the plans he had formed for the immediate 
execution of that design. 

Ye had squandered immense sums on the games.6 
Besides this, he had heen extravagantly profuse in 
every other respect, particularly in the presents he 
hestowed on private persons and whole bodies of 
men. He would often throw handsfull of money 
among his attendants and others; sometimes season- 
ably enough, but most frequently without sense or 
reason. On these occasions he verified what the 
prophet Daniel had foretold of him, that he should 
“scatter among them the prey and spoil of riches;”"7 
and the author of the Maccabees says,8 that he had 
been exceedingly liberal, and had ‘* abounded above 
the kings that were before him.” We are told by 
Athenzus,9 that the funds which enahled him to de- 
fray so prodigious an expense were, first, the spoils 
he had taken in Egypt, contrary to the promise he 
had made Philometor in his minority; secondly, the 
sunis he had raised among his friends, by way of free 
gifts; lastly, (which was the most considerable arti- 
cle,) the plunder of a great number of temples. 
which he had sacrilegiously pillaged. 

Besides the difficulties to which the want of mo- 
ney reduced himi,!° others arose, according to Dan- 
iel’s prophecy, “from the tidings” which came to 
him “ out of the east and out of the north.” For, 
northward, Artaxias, king of Armenia, had rebelled 
against him; and Persia, which lay eastward, discon- 
tinued the regular payment of the tribute. There,}! 
as in almost every other part of his dominions, all 
things seemed in the utmost confusion, occasioned 
by the new ordinance, by which the ancient customs 
of so many of his subjects were abolished; and those 
of the Greeks, of which he was ridiculously fond, 
established in their stead. These commotions occa- 
sioned great confusion with respect to the payments, 
which till then had been very regular throughout 
that vast and rich empire, and had always supplied 
sums sufficient to defray the great expense it was 
necessary to incur. 

To remedy these grievances,!2 as well as a multi- 
tude of others, he resolved to divide his forces into 


8 ] Macceab, iii. 1—26, 
Antiq. |. xii. ce. 10, 

* Dan. xi. 24, 

9 Athen. 1. v, p. 195. 

10 Dan. xi. $4, and Hicron. in hune locum. 
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two parts; to give the command of one of his ar- 
mies to Lysias, descended from the blocd-royal, in 
order that he might subdue the Jews; and to march 
the other himseli into Armenia, and afterwards into 
Persia, io regulate affairs and restore order in those 
provinces. He accordingly left to Lysias the govern- 
ment of all the countries on this side of the Euphra- 
tes; and the care of his son’s education, who was 
then only seven years old, and who afterwards was 
called Antiochus Enpator. After passing mount 
Taurus, he entered Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and 
took him prisoner. Me marched from thence into 
Persia, where he supposed he should have no other 
trouble than to receive the tribute of that rich pro- 
vince, and those in its neighbourhood. He fondly 
flattered himself that he should there find sums suf- 
ficient to fill lis coffers, and reinstate all his affairs 
upon as goad a footing as ever. 

Whilst he was revolving all these projects, Lysias 
was meditating how he might best put in execution 
the orders he had left him, especially those which 
related to the Jews. The king had commanded 
him to extirpate them, so as not to leave one He- 
brew in the country; which he intended to people 
with other inhabitants, and to distribute the lands 
among them by lot. He thought it necessary for 
him to make the more despatch in this expedition, 
because advice was daily brought him that the arms 
of Judas made prodigious progress, and increased 
in strength by alae all the fortresses which he ap- 
proached, 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Ju- 
dea, seeing Judas’s success, had sent expresses, with 
advice of this, to Ptolemy Macron, governor of Ce- 
le-syria and Palestine, on which Judea depended ; 
and had pressed him, by letter, to employ such meas- 
ures as night best support the interests of their com- 
mon sovereign in this important juncture. Macron 
had communicated his advices and letters to Lysias. 
A resolution was therefore inmediately taken, to 
seud an army, of which Ptolemy Macronu was appoint- 
ed generalissimo, into Judea.” He appointed Nica- 
nor, his intimate friend, bis lieutenant general; sent 
him before, at the head of 20,000 men, with Gor- 
Glas, a veteran officer of consummate experience, to 
assist him. Accordingly they entered the country, 
and were soon followed by Ptolemy, with the rest 
of the forces intended for that expedition. The ar- 
my, atier their junction, came and encamped at Em- 
maus, near Jerusalem. It consisted of 40,000 foot 
and 7000 horse. 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. 
It consisted of merchants who came to purchase the 
slaves who, it was supposed, would certainly be ta- 
ken in that war. Nicanor, who had flattered him- 
self with the hopes of levying large sums of money 
by this means, sufficient’ to pay the 2U00 talents] 
which the king still owed the Romans, on account 
of the ancient treaty of Sipylus, published a procla- 
mation in the neighbouring countries, declaring that 
all the prisoners taken in that war should be sold, 
at the rate of ninety for a talent.2 A resolution in- 
deed had been taken to cut to pieces all the men 
grown; to reduce all the rest to a state of captivity; 
and 180,000 of the latter, at the price above mention- 
ed, would have sold exactly for the sum in question, 
The merchants, therefore, finding this would be a 
very profitable article to them, (ag it was a very low 
price,) flocked thither in crowds, and brought con- 
siderable sums with'them. We are told that 10U0, 
all of them very considerable merchants, arrived in 
the Syriun camp on this occasion, without including 
their domestics, and the persons that would be want- 
ed to look after the captives they intended to pur- 
chase, 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger 
with which they were threatened by ihe approach 
of so powerful an army, which they knew had been 
cominanded to extirpate entirely the Jewish nation, 
resolved to make a very vigorous defence; to fight 
for themselves, their law, and their liberty; and ci- 
ther to conquer or die sword in hand. According- 
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ly, they divided the 6000 wen under their command 
into four bodies of 1500 men each, Judas put nim- 
self at the head of the first, and gave the command 
of the three others to his brethren. He afterwards 
marched them to Maspha, there to offer together 
their prayers to God, and to implore his assistance 
in the extreme danger to which they were now ex- 
posed. He made choice of this place, because, as 


Jerusalem was in the hands of their enemies, and the 


sanctuary trodden down, they could not assemble in 
it to solemnize that religious act; and Maspha seem- 
ed the fittest place for that purpose, because God 
was worshipped there beforc3 the foundation of the 
temple. 

Here are now two armies ready to engage; the 
numbers on each side very unequal, and the dispo- 
sition of their minds still more so. They agree, 
however, in one point; that is, both are firmly per- 
suaded they shall gain the victory; the one, becanse 
they have a mighty army of well-disciplined troops, 
commanded by brave and experienced generals; the 
other, because they put their whole trust in the God 
of armies. 

After proclamation had been made according to 
the law,4 that those who had built a house that year, 
or married a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, 
bad liberty to retire; Jucas’s 6000 men were reduced 
to half that number. Nevertheless, this valiant cap- 
tain of the people of God, resolutely determined 
to fight tne mighty host of the enemy with only this 
handful of men, and to leave the issue to Providence, 
advauced with his few forces, encamped very near 
the enemy, and told his eoldiers, after having anima- 
ted them by all the motives which the present con- 
juncture supplied, that he intended to give the Sy- 
rians battle on the morrow, and therefore that they 
must prepare for It. 

But receiving advice that same evening, that Gor- 
gias had been detached from the enemy’s camp with 
5U00 foot and 1000 horse, all chosen troops, and that 
he was marching by a by-way, through which the 
apostate Jews led him, in order to come and surprise 
his camp in the night; he was not satisfied with frus- 
trating that design, but even made use of the very 
stratagem which the enemy intended to employ 
against him, and was successful in its for, raising 
his camp immediately, and carrying off all the bag- 
gage, he marched and atlacked the enemy’s camp, 
weakened by the best troops having been detached 
from it; and spread such terror and confusion into 
every part of it, that after 3000 Syrians had been cut 
to pieces, the rest tled, and left him the whole plun- 
der of their camp. 

As Gorgias was still to be apprehended, at the head 
of this forinidable detachment, Judas, like a wise cap- 
tain, kept his troops together, and would not suffer 
them to straggle about alter plunder, or in pursuit of 
the enemy, till they should have defeated that body 
also. He was successful, without coming toa battle; 
tor Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas in his 
camp, and having sought for him in vain in the moun- 
tains, whither he snpposed he hed retired, withdrew 
at last into his camp, and finding it in flames, and the 
army routed and put to flight, it was impossible for 
him to keep his soldiers in order; so that these threw 
down their arnis and fled also. Then Judas and the 
men under his command pursued them vigorously, and 
cut to pieces a greater number on this occasion than 
they had before done in the camp. Nine thousand 
Syrians were left dead in the field, and the greatest 
part of those who escaped were either maimed or 
wounded. 

After this Judas marched back his soldiers, in or- 
der to plunder the camp, where they met with im- 
mense booty; and great numbers of those who were 
come as to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were them- 
selyes taken prisoners and sold. The next day, being 
the sabbath, was kept in the most religions manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occasion, gave themselves up 
to a holy joy, and returned a solemn thanksgiving to 
God for the great and signal deliverance he had 
wrought in their favonr. 


3 Judges xx. 1, 1 Sam. vii. 5. 4 Deut. xx. 5, &c. 
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We have here a sensible image of the feeble oppo- 
sitioo which an arm of flesh is able to make against 
thet of the Almighty, on whom alone the fate of bat- 
tles depends. It is evident that Judas was fully sen- 
sible of his own weakness. “ How can we,” says he 
to the Almighty before the battle, “stand before them, 
unless thou thyself assistest ns?” And it is as evi- 
dent that he was no less firmly persnaded of the suc- 
cess of hisarnis. ‘The victory,” he had said before, 
“does not depend on the nuinber of soldiers, but it 
is from Heaven that all our strength comes.” But 
although Judas had so entire a confidence in God, he 
eusploys all those expedients which the most experi- 
enced and bravest general could nse, in order to ob- 
tain the victory. How excellent a pattern have we 
here for generals! noney with humility, because all 
things depend on God; and to act with vigonr, as if 
all things depended onman. Westill possess (thanks 
to the Almighty) generals who glory in entertaining 
such thoughts; apd who, at the head of great armies, 
composed of as brave soldiers as ever were, as well as 
of officers and commanders of an alniost unparalleled 
courage and zeal, do not rely on all those human acd- 
vantages, but solely on the protection of the God of 
armies. 

Judas,t encouraged by the important victory he had 
gained, and reinforced by a great number of troops 
whom this success brought to him, employed the ac- 
vantage which this gave him to distress the rest of 
his enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bacchi- 
des, two of Antiochus’s lientenants, were raising 
troops to firht him, he marched against them, defeat- 
ed them ina great battle, and killed upwards of 20,- 
000 of their men. 

Lysias hearing of the ill success 

A.M. 3839. which Antiochns’s arms had met with 
Ant.J.C.165. in Judea, and the great losses he had 

sustained in that country, was in great 
astonishment and perplexity. However, knowing that 
the king had a strong desire to extirpate that nation, 
he made mighty preparations for a new expedition 
against the Jews. Accordingly he levied an army of 
60,000 foot and 5000 horse, all chosen troops, and 
peeing himself at their head, he marched into Judea, 
rmly resolved to lay waste the whole country, and 
destroy all the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethsura, a city standing to the 
sonth of Jerusalem, towards the frontiers of Idnmeza. 
Judas advanced towards him at the head of 10,000 
men; and fully persuaded that the Lord would assist 
him, he engaged the enemy with this disproportionate 
body of troops, killed 5000 of them, and put the rest 
to fight. Lysias, dismayed at the surprising valour 
of Judas’s soldiers, who fought with intrepid conrage, 
determined to conquer or die, led back is defeated 
army to Antioch; intending, nevertheless, to come 
and attack theni again the next year with a still more 
powerful body of forces. 

Judas,3 being left master of the country by the re- 
treat of Lysias, took advantage of this interval of 
rest, and marched to Jerusalem, where he recovered 
the sanctuary from the heathens, purified and dedi- 
cated it to the service of God. ‘This solenin dedica- 
tion continued for eight days, which were spent in 
thanksgiving for the deliverance that God had vonch- 
safed them; and it was ordained that the anniversary 
of it should be solemnized every year. The neigh- 
bouring nations, jealous of the prosperity of the 
Jews, made a league to destroy them, and resolved 
to join Antiochus, in order to extirpate that people. 

This prince was then in Persia,4 

A. M. 3840. levying the tribnte which had not 

Ant. J.C.164, been paid regnlarly. He was in- 

formed that Ely mais was thonght to 
abound with riches; and especially, that in a temple 
of that city, which according to Polybius was dedi- 
cated to Diana, and to Venus according to Appian, 
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prodigious sums were laid up. He went thither with 
a design to take the city, and plunder the le as 
he had before done to Jerusalem: but his design 
having been discovered, the country people and the 
inhabitants of the city took up arms to defend their 
temple, and gave hima shameful repulse. Antiochus, 
enraged at this disgrace, withdrew to Ecbatana. 

To add to this afiliction, news was there brought 
him of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in 
Judea. In the violence of his rage he set out with 
all possible expedition, in order to make that nation 
feel the dreadful effects of his wrath; venting nothin 
but menaces on his march, and breathing only al 
rnin and destruction. Advancing in this disposition 
towards Babylonia, which was in his way, fresh ex- 
presses canie to him with advice of Lysias’s defeat, 
and also that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had set up in 
them, and re-established their ancient worship. At 
this news his fury increased. Immediately he com- 
mands his coachman to drive with the utmost speed, 
in order that he might sooner have an opportunity of 
fully satiating his vengeance; threatening to niake 
Jerusalem the burying-place of the whole Jewish na- 
tion, and not to leave one single inhabitant init. He 
had scarce uttered that blasphemous expression, when - 
he was struck by the hand of God. He was seized 
with incredible pains in his bowels, and the most 
excessive pangs of the colic. ‘Thus the murderer 
and blasphemer,” says the author of the Maccabees, 
“having suffered most grievonsly, as he treated other 
men, so died he a miserable death.” 

But still his pride was not abated by this first 
shock; so far from it, that suffering himself to be 
hurried away by the wild transports of his fury, and 
breathing nothing but vengeance against the Jews, he 
gave orders for proceeding with all possible speed in 
the journey. But as his horses were running for- 
wards impetuously, he fell from his chariot, and, 
thereby bruised, in a grievous manner, every part of 
his body; so that his attendants were forced to put 
him into a litter, where he suffered inexpressible tor- 
ments. Worms crawled from every part of him; 
his flesh fell away piecemeal; and the stench was so 
great, that it became intolerable to the whole army. 
Being himself unable to bear it, “it is meet,” 5 says 
he, to be subject unto God; and man, who is mor- 
tal, should not think of himself as if he were a God.” 
Acknowledging that it was the hand of the God of 
Israel which struck him, because of the calamities 
he had brought upon Jerusalem, he promises to exert 
the ntmost hberality towards his chosen people; to 
enrich with precious gifts the holy temple of Jeru- 
salem which he had plundered; to furnish from his 
revenues the sumis necessary for defraying the ex- 
pense of the sacrifices; to turn Jew himself; and to 
travel into every part of the world in order to pub- 
lish the power of the Almighty. He hoped heshould 
calm his wrath by these mighty promises, which the 
violence of his present afiliction, and the fear of fu- 
ture torments, extorted from his mouth, bnt not from 
his heart. But, adds the author of the Maccabees, 
“ This wicked person vowed unto the Lord, who now 
no more won have mercy upon him.”"6 And in- 
deed this murderer and blasphemer, (these are the 
names which this writer snbstitutes in the place of 
illustrions, which men had bestowed on that prince,) 
being struck in a dreadful manner, and treated as he 
treated others, finished an impions life by a miserable 
death.7 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had 
been brought up with him from his infancy, and was 
his favourite; and bestowed on him the regency of 
Syria during the minority of his son, then nine years 
of age. He put into his hands the diadem, the seal of 


8 2 Maccab, ix. 12. 6 Ver, 13. 
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the empire, and all the other ensigns of royalty; ex- 
horting him, especially, to employ his utmost endea- 
vours to give him such an education as would best 
teach him the art of reigning, and of governing bis 
subjects with justice and moderation, Few princes 
give such instructions to their children till they are 
near their end: and that, after having set them a 
quite different example during their whole lives. 
Philip caused the king’s body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch. This prince had reigned eleven years. 


SECTION IV.—PpROPHECIES OF DANIEL RELATING 
TO ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. 


As Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent persecutor 
of the people of God, who formed the Jewish church, 
and was at the same time the type of the Antichrist, 
who in after ages was to afflict the Christian church; 
Daniel details much more fully his prophecy respect- 
ing this prince, than those which relate to any other 
of whom he makes mention. This prophecy con- 
sists of two parts: one of which relates to his wars 
in Egypt, and the other to the persecution carried 
on by him against the Jews. We shall treat these 
separately, and unite together the various places 
where mention is made of them. 


I. Zhe wars of Antiochus Epiphanes against Egypt, 
Jeretold by Daniel the prophet. 


“ And in his,’’! Seleucus Philopator’s, “ estate shall 
stand up a vile person, to whom they shall not give 
the honour of the kingdom: but he shall come in 

eaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries.” 
his verse, which points out the accession of Antio- 
chus to the crown, has been already explained. 

«“ And with the arms of a flood shall they,’2 the 
Syrians, “be overflown before him,” Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, “and shall be broken; yea, also the prince 
of the covenant.” Heliodorus, the murderer of Se- 
leucus and his adherents, as also those of the Egyp- 
tian king, who had formed designs against Syria, 
were defeated by the forces of Attalus and Eumenes, 
and dispersed by the arrival of Antiochus, whose pre- 
sence disconcerted all their pojects. By the prince 
of the covenant, we may suppose to be meant, either 
Heliodorus, the ringleader of the conspirators, who 
had killed Seleucus; or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
king of Egypt, who lost his life by a conspiracy of 
his own subjects, at the very time that he was medi- 
tating a war against Syria. Thus Providence remo- 
ved this powerful adversary, to make way for Antio- 
chus, Pe eice him to the throne. 

It appears that the prog. in the following verses, 
points out clearly enough the four different expedi- 


tions of Antiochus into Egypt. 


Antiochus's first expedition into Egypt. 


“ And after the league made with him,’3 with Pto- 
lemy Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt, “he 
shall work deceitfully; for he shall come up, and 
shall become strong with a small people.” Antio- 
chus, though he was already determined on the war, 
still assumed a specious appearance of friendship 
for the king of Egypt. He even sent Apollonius to 
Memphis, to be present at the banquet given on oc- 
casion of that prince’s coronation, as a proof that it 
was agreeable to him. Nevertheless, soon after, on 
pretences defending his nephew, he marched into 
Egypt with a small army, in comparison with those 
which he levied afterwards. The battle was fought 
near Pelusium. Antiochus was strong, that is, victo- 
rious: and afterwards returned to Tyre. Such was 
the end of his first expedition. 


Antiochus's second expedition into Egypt. 


* He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest 
places of the povince, (Egypt,)4 and he shall do that 
which his fathers have not done, nor his faihers? fa- 
thers: he shall scatter among them (his troops) the 

rey and spoil and riches: yea, and he shall forecast 

is devices against the strong-holds, even fora time. 

“And he5 shall stir up his power and his courage 
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against the king of the South (of Egypt) oN eat 


army, and the king of the South shall be stirred up 
to battle with a very great and mighty army; buthe 
shall not stand, for they sball forecast devices against 
him. 

“Yea,§ they that feed of the portion of his (the 
king of Egypt's) meat shall destroy him, and his ar- 
iny shall overflow; and many shall fall down slatn.” 

In these three verses appear the principal charac- 
ters of Antiochus’s meconticx pedir into Egypt; his 
mighty armies, his rapid conquests, the rich spoils he 


carried from thence, and the dissiniulation and treach- 


ery he began to put in practice towards Ptolemy. 
Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 


making preparations for a second expedition into 


Egypt, invaded it both by sea and land, the instant 


the season would permit. “ Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude,7 with chariots, 


and elephants, and horsemen, and a great navy. 
And made war against Ptolemy, king of Hes t: but 
Ptolemy was afraid of him, and fled; and many 
were wounded to death. Thus they got the strong 
tcjties in the land of Egypt, and he took the spoils 
thereof.” ; 

Daniel, some verses after, is more minute and cir- 
cumstantial in his prophecy of this event. 

* And8 at the time of the end shall the king of the 
South push at him, (Ptolemy is here meant;) and the 
king of the North (Antiochus) shall come against 
bin like a whirlwind, with chariots and with horse- 
men, and with many ships; and he shall enter into 
the countries, and shall overflow and pass over. 

“ He shall enter also into the glorious land,9 and 
many countries shall be overthrown: buthe shall es- 
cape out of his hand. 

“He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the 
conntries,!0 and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 

‘But he shall have power over the treasures of 
gold and silver, and over the precious things of 
Egy pt.”’ 

i we compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel’s prophecy, we find a per- 
fect resemblance, except that Hs prophet is even 
more clear and particular than the historian. 

Diodorus relates,!2 that Antiochus, after this victory, 
conquered all Egypt, or at least the greatest part of 
it: for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened 
their gates to the conqueror. He subdued Egypt 
with an astonishtog rapidity, and did that * which his 
fathers had not done,!3 nor his fathers’ fathers.” 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into the 
hands of Antiochus, who at first treated him with 
kindness; had but one table with him; seemed to be 
greatly concerned for his welfare, and left him the 
ee possession of his kingdom, reserving to 

imself Pelusium, which was the key to it. For 
Antiochus assumed this appearance of friendship 
with no other view than to ea the better opportu- 
nity of ruining him. “They that feed of the por- 
tion of his meat shall destroy him.’14 

Antiochus did not make a long stay in Egypt at 
that time; the news which was brought of the gen- 
te revolt of the Jews obliging him to march against 
then. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometar for having concluded an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, raised Euergetes, his younger 
brother, to the throne in his stead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had passed in 
Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into 
Egypt, upon pretext of restoring the dethroned mon- 
arch, but in reality to make himself absolute master 
of the kingdom, 


Alntiochus’s third expedition into Egypt. 
«And both these kings’ hearts shall be to do mis- 
chief;!5 and they shall speak lies at one table; but it 


shall ee for yet the end shall be at the time 
appointed. 


6 Dan. xi, 26, 4) Maceab., i. 18—20. 
9 Ver. 41. 10 Ver. 42. 
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“Then shall he (Antiochus) return into his land 
with great riches.”’! 

Antiochus’s third expedition could scarce be point- 
ed out nore clearly. That prince, hearing that the 
Alexandrians had raised Euergetes to the throne, 
returned to Egypt upon the specious pretence of re- 
storing Philometor: Per honestam speciem majoris 
Ptolem@i reducendiin regnum2 After having over- 
come the Alexandrians ip a sea-firht at Pelusium, he 
laid siege to Alexandria, But finding the inhabitants 
made 2 strong opposition, he was contented with 
making himself again master of the rest of Egypt, 
in the name of his nephew, in whose behalf he pre- 
tended to have drawn the sword: Cui regnum quert 
suis viribus simulabat.3 They were then at Memphis, 
at the same table, and behaved towards one another 
with all the outward marks of a sincere friendship. 
The uncle seemed to have his nephew's interest at 
heart, and the nephew to repose the highest confi- 
dence in his uncle; but all this was mere show and 
outside, both dissembling their real sentiments. The 
uncle endeavoured to crush his nephew; Cui regnum 
queri suis viribus simulabal,4 ut moz victarem ag- 
grederetur; and the nephew, who saw through this 
design, voluntatis ejus non ignarus, strove immedi- 
ately to be reconciled to his brother. Thus did nei- 
iher prosper in deceiving of the other: nothing was 
yet determined, and Antiochus returned into Syria. 


Antiochus's fourth expedition into Egypt. 


« And at the time appointed he shall return and 
come towards the South,5 but it shall not be as the 
former, or as the latter. 

‘For the ships of Chittim shall come against hin.6 
Therefore he shall be grieved and return, and have 
indignation against the holy covenant.” 

Advice beiog brought Antiochus, that the two bro- 
thers were reconciled, he threw off the mask, and 
declared publicly, that he intended to conquer Egypt 
for himself And to support his pretensions, ‘he 
returned towards the South,” that is, into Egypt, but 
was notso successful in this expedition as before. As 
he was advancing forward to besiege Alexandria,7 
Popilius and other Roman ambassadors, who were 
on board a fleet composed of Macedonian or Greek 
ships (for this the Hebrew word Chittim signifies,) 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and leave Egypt. He obeyed; but “ was 
grieved and returned, and had indignation against 
the holy covenaat,” and the city and temple of Je- 
rusalem, as will be presently seen. 

Had the prophet been eye-witness to this event, 
would it have been possible for him to point it out 
in a clearer and niore exact manner? 


Il. Cruel persecutions exercised by Antiochus against 
the Jews, and foretold by the prophet Daniel. 


T have mentioned and explained, in another place, 
the account which Daniel ihe prophet gives of Alex- 
ander the Great's reign, and those of his four succes- 


rs. 

“ Behold a he-goat came from the West,8 on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground.” 
Is it possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of 
Alexander’s conquests?—* The he-goat waxed very 
great:9 and when he was strong, the great horn was 
broken; and forit came up four notable ones towards 
the four winds of heaven.” These are Alexander's 
four successors. “And out of one of them came 
forth a little horn,0 which waxed exceeding great to- 
wards the South, and towards the East, and towards 
the pleasant land.” This is Antiochus Epiphanes. 
who gained several victories towards the South and 
the East, and who strongly opposed the army of the 
Lord and the Jewish people, of whom God was the 
strength and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which 
Epiphanes Reece ued against the people of God, the 
priests of the Lord, his laws and his temple. 


t Dan xi. 28, 
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“ And itwaxed great, (the horn,)! even to the host 
of heaven, and it cast down some of the host, and of 
the stars to the ground, and stamped upon them. 
Yea,!2 he magnified himself even to the prince of the 
host, (to God;) and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast 
down. Anda host was given him against the daily 
sacrifice, by reason of transgression,!3 and it cast 
down the truth to the ground, and it practised and 
prospered.” 

Daniel gave still greater extent to the same pro- 
phecy in his eleventh chapter. 

“Fis heart shall be against the holy covenant,!4 
and he shall do exploits. He shall return, and have 
indignation against the holy covenant.” 

During the siege of Alexandria,!5 a report had 

revailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews 
Baa been accused of expressing great joy atit. He 
thereupon marched to their city, stornied it, and ex- 
ercised all the barbarity that his fury could suggest. 
About 40,000 nen were killed in the compass of 
three days,l6 and the same number sold as slaves. 
Antiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and 
carried off all the vessels, treasures and rich orna- 
ments. 

After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt,]7 he 
turned the fury with which he was inflamed upon 
that occasion against the Jews. He sent Apollonins 
into Judea, with orders to kill all the men capable 
of bearing arms, and to sell the women and children. 
Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in 
Jerusalem, set fire to the city, beat down the walls, 
and carried the women and children into captivity. 

“He shall return, and have intelligence with 
them that forsake the holy covenant. And arms shall 
stand on his part, and they shall pollute the sanctua- 
ry of strength, and shall take away the daily sacri- 
fice, and they shall set up the abomination that mak- 
eth desolate. And such as do wickedly against the 
covenant, shall he corrupt by flatteries.” 

Antiochus declared openly for all those who should 
renounce the law.!9 Having published an ordinance, 
by which all the Jews in general were commanded, 
upon pain of death, to change their religion, he sent 
some ofticers to Jerusalem, ordering them to pollute 
the temple, and abolish the worship of the Most 
High. ‘They accordingly dedicated this temple to 
Jupiter Olympius, and placed his statue in it. They 
raised in every part of the city profane temples and 
altars, where they forced the Jews to offer sacrifices, 
and eat of meats sacrificed toidols. Many, from the 
dread of the torture, seemed to comply in all things 
required of them; and even prompted others to imi- 
tate their dissimulation in order to countenance their 
base apostacy. 

« And such as do wickedly against the covenant, 
shall he (Antiochus) corrupt by flatteries; but the 
people that do know their God, shall be strong and 
do exploits.” This manifestly points at old Eleazar, 
the seven Maccabees, and their mother, and a great 
number of other Jews, who courageously opposed 
the impious orders of the king. 

“ And they that understand among the people2t 
shall instruct many: yet they shall fall by the sword, 
and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many days.” 
This relates chiefly to Mattathias and his sons. 

“« Now when they shall fall,2 they shall be holpen 
with a little help: but many shall cleave to them with 
flatteries.” Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus sup- 
ported the distressed nation, and the almost univer- 
sally abandoned religion, with so small a number of 
forces, that we can consider the success which the 
Almighty gave to their arms no otherwise than as a 
miracle. Their troops grew more numerous by de- 
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rees, and afterwards formed a very considerable 

ody. 

“And some of them of understanding shall fall,! 
to try them, and to purge, and to make them white. 
even to the time of the end, because it is yet for a 
time appointed.” The sufferings and death of those 
who steadfastly refused to obey the king’s decree, was 
their glory and triumph. 

“ And the king shall do according to his will,2 
and he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things against 
the God of gods, and shall prosper till the indignation 
(of God) be accomplished: for that that is determin- 
ed shall be done, 

“ Neither shall he regard the god of his fathers,3 
nor the desire of women, nor regard any god: for he 
shall magnify himself above all.” 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
the temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of 
Elymais. He exercised his impious fury chiefly 
against Jerusalem and the Jews, and almost without 
any resistance. The Almighty seemed to wink for a 
time at all the abominations which were commuitted 
in his temple, till his wrath against his people was 
satisfied. 

“ But tidings out of the East, and out of the 
North, shall tronble him: therefore he shal! go forth 
with great fury to destroy, and utterly make away 
many.” 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought 
him, that the provinces of the East, and Artaxias 
king of Armenia towards the North, were in arms, 
and going to throw off his yoke. 

Tacitus 5 tells us, that when Antiochus had formed 
a resolution to force the Jews to change their religion, 
and embrace that of the Greeks, the Parthians had 
revolted from Antiochus. Before he set out for the 
ge on the other side of the Euphrates,6he gave 

ysias, whom he appointed regent oiihe kingdom in 
his absence, half his army; commanding him to ex- 
tirpate all the Jews, and to settle other nations in their 
country. 

“ He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace [in 
Apadno]}7 between the seas in the glorions mountain 
[of Zabi];8 yet he shall come to his end, and none 
shall help him.” The former part of this verse, which 
is translated literally from the Hebrew, is very diffi- 
cult to be explained, because of the two words Apad- 
no and Zabi, which are not to be found in the an- 
cient geography. The reader knows that I do not 
take upon me to clear up these kind of difliculties. 
pe oe whom we have no reason to suspect, im- 
agined that this verse alluded to Antiochus’s expedi- 
tion beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, which 
happened on that march, ‘This is the opinion of the 
greatest part of the interpreters, and therefore we 
ought to be satisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares, that Antiochus shall 
pitch his camp near mount Zabi, (doubtless the same 
with Taba,9 where, according to Polybius,!0 he died,) 
and that there “he shall come to his end,” being 
abandoned by God, and having none to “help him.” 
We hare seen how he expired in the most cruel ago- 
nies, and struck with an unavailing repentance, which 
only increased his torments. 


! Dan. xi, 30. 2 Ver.36. 3 Ver.37, 4 Ver. 44. 

§ Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Grecorum 
dare adnixus, quominus teterrimam gentem in melius mata- 
ret, Parthorum hello prohibitus est: nam ed tempestate 
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Theodoret, St. Jerome, and several interpreters, 
take all that the prophet Daniel speaks concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes in a donble sense, as alluding to 
Antichrist. It is certain that this prince, who was 
equally impious and cruel, is one of the most sensible 
as well as most expressive, types of that enemy a 
Christ Jesus and our holy religion. 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this 
prophecy, not to be prodigiously struck when we see 
the justness and accuracy with which the prophet tra- 
ces the principal characteristics of a king, whose his- 
tory is so much blended with that of the Jews: and 
we perceive evidently, that for this reason the Holy 
Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking onlya tran- 
sient notice of the actions of other much more famous 
pring” dwells so long on those of Antiochus Epi- 

anes. 

With what certainty does Danie} foretell a multi- 
tude of events, so very remote, and which depended 
on so many arbitrary circumstances! How manifestly 
did the Spirit, which presented futurity to his view, 
show it him as present, and in as clear a light, as if 
he had seen it with his bodily eyes! Do not the di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures, and by a necessary 
consequence, the certainty of the Christian religion, 
become by such proofs, in a manner, palpable and 
self-evident? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so per- 
fect, and so incontrovertible a manner as this. Por- 
phyra 5} the professed cneny of the Christian religion, 
as well as of the Holy Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament, being infinitely perplexed at finding 
so great a conformity between the events foretold hy 
Daniel and the relations given by the best historians, 
did not pretend to deny this conformity, for that 
would have been repugnant to plain sense, and deny- 
ing the shining of the sun at noon-day. However, 
he took another course, in order to undermine the 
authority of the Scriptures. He himself laboured, 
by citing all the historians extant at that time, and 
which are since lost, to show, at great length, that 
whatever is written in the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
happened exactly as foretold by that prophet: and 
he inferred from this perfect uniformity, that so ex- 
act a detail of so great a number of events, could 
not possibly have becn written by Daniel so many 
years before they happened; and that this work must 
certainly have been written by some person who liv- 
ed after Antiochus Epiphanes, and borrowed Daniel’s 
name. 

In this contest between the Christians and Hea- 
thens, the former would indisputably carry their 
cause, could they be able to demonstrate, by good 

roofs, that Daniel’s prophecies were really written 
| y “him. Now this they proved unanswerably, by 
citing the testimony of a whole people, [ mean the 
Jews; whose evidence could not be suspected nor 
disallowed, as they were still greater enemies to the 
Christian religion than the Heathens themselves. 
The reverence they had for the sacred writings, of 
which Providence had appointed them the deposito- 
ries and guardians, was carried to such a pitch, that 
they would have thonght him a criminal and sacrile- 
gious wretch, who should have attempted only to 
transpose a single word, or change one letter in 
them. What idea, then, would they have entertain- 
ed of that man who should pretend to introduce any 
supposititious books ainong them? Such are the 
witnesses who attested the genuineness of Daniel’s 
prophecies. And were ever proofs so convincing, or 
canse so victorious? ‘Thy testimonies are very 
sure, O Lord, for ever.’"12 


11 Porphyry was a leurned heathen, born at Tyre, A. D. 
233, and wrote a very voluminous treatise against the Chris- 
tian religion. 

12 Psalm xcili. 5, 
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BOOK XX 


This twentieth book contains three articles. In the first, the 
history of Perseus, the Inst king of Macedonia, is related. 
He reigned eleven years, and was dethroned in the year 
of the world 3336. The second article goes on from the 
defeat of Perseus to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken 
and burnt int he year of the world 3¢53, and includes some- 
thing more than twenty-one years. The third article con- 
tains the history of Syria znd that of Egypt, which are 
generally joined together. That of Syria comprises al- 
most one hundred years, from Antiochus Eupator, son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, to Antiochus Asiaticus, under 
whom Syria became part of the Roman empire; that is 
to say, from the year of the world 3810) to 3939. The his- 
tory of Egypt includes also 100 years, from the twentieth 
year vf Ptolemy Philometor, till the expulsion of Prolemy 
Auletes; that 1s, from the year of the world 3645 to the 
year 3946, 


ARTICLE I, 


This article contains eleven years, being the du- 
ration of the reign of Perseus, the last king of Ala- 
cedonia, from the year of the world 3326 to 3837. 


SECTION I.—PERSEUS PREPARES SECRETLY FOR A 
WAR AGAINST THE ROMANS. HE ENDEAVOURS A 
RECONCILIATION WITH THE ACH#ANS IN VAIN. 
HIS SECRET MEASURES NOT UNKNOWN AT ROME. 
EUMENES ARRIVES THERE, AND INFORMS THE 
SENATE OF THEM. PERSEUS ATTEMPTS TO RID 
HIMSELF OF THAT PRINCE, FIRST BY ASSASSINA- 
TION, AND AFTERWARDS BY POISON. THE ROMANS 
BREAK WITH PERSEUS. DIFFERENT OPINIONS AND 
DISPOSITIONS OF THE KINGS AND STATES, IN RE- 
GARD TO THE MACEDONIAN WAR. AFTER SEVE- 
RAL EMBASSIES ON BOTH SIDES, THE WAR JIS DE- 
CLARED IN FORM. 


THE death of Philip happened very 

A. M. 3826. opportunely for suspending the war 
Ant. J.C.178. against the Romans,! and giving them 
time to prepare for it. ‘That prince 

‘had formed a strange design, and had already begun 
to put it in execution; this was to bring a consider- 
able body of troops, both horse and foot, from Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia, which now forms part of Poland. 
Certain Gauls had settled near the mouths of the 
Borysthenes, now called the Nieper, and had taken 
the name of Bastarne. That people were neither 
accustomed to till the earih, to feed cattle, nor to 
engage in commerce : they lived by war, and sold 
their services to any people that would employ them. 
After they had passed the Danube, Philip was to have 
settled them upon the lands of the Dardanians, whom 
he had resolved utterly to exterminate; because, 
being very near neighbours of Maccdonia, they never 
failed to take every favourable occasion for making 
inroads into it. The DBastarnce were to leave their 
wives and children in this new settlement, and to 
march into Italy, in order to‘enrich themselves with 
the booty they were in hopes of making there. What- 
ever the success night be, Philip conceived he should 
find great advantages in it: if it shonld happen that 
the Bastarne were conquered by the Romans, he 
should easily be consoled for their defeat in seeing 
himself delivered from his dangerous ncighbours, tle 
Dardanians, by their means; and if their irruption 
into Italy succeeded, whilst the Romans were em- 
loyed in repulsing these new enemies, he should 
avs time to recoverall! he had lost in Greece. The 


1 Liv. 1. xl, n. 57, 53. Oros. 1. iv. c. 20, 


Bastarne were already upon their march, and were 
considerably advanced, when they received advice of 
Philip's death. This news, and several accidents 
that befell them, suspended their first design, and 
they dispersed into diflerent parts. Antigonus, whom 
Philip mtended for his successor, had been employ- 
ed against his will in negotiating this affair. At his 
return, Perseus put him to death; and to secure him- 
self the better on the throne, sent ambassadors to the 
Romans, to demand that they wonld renew with him 
the niliance they had made with his father, and that 
the senate would acknowledge him king. His sole 
intent was to gain time. 

Part of the Bastarnz had pursned 
their march, and were actually at 
war with the Dardanians. The Ro- 
mans took umbrage at it. Perseus 
excnsed himself by his ambaseadors, and represented 
that he had not sent for them, and had no share in 
their enterprise. The senate, without making any 
farther inquiry into the affair, contented themselves 
with advising bim to take care that he observed in- 
violably the treaty made with the Romans. The Bas- 
tarn, after having gained some ndvantages at first, 
were at length reduced, the greatest part of them at 
least, to return into their own country. It is said, 
that having found the Danube frozen over, in endeav- 
ouring to pass it, the ice broke under them, and a 
great number of them were swallowed up in the river. 

It wns known at Rome that Per- 
seus had sent ambassadors to Car- A. M. 3830. 
thage,3 and that thesenatehad given Ant. J. C. 174. 
them audience in the night, in the 
temple of #sculapius. It was thought proper to 
send ambassadors into Macedonia to observe the 
conduct of that prince. He had lately reduced the 
Dolopians,4 who refused to obey him, by force of 
arms. After that expedition he advanced towards 
Delphi, upon pretence of consulting the oracle; but 
in reality, as it was believed, of having an opportunity 
to make the tour of Greece, and negotiate alliances. 
This journey at first alarmed the whole country, and 
occasioned so general a consternation, that even Eu- 
menes did not think himself safe in Pergamus. But 
Perseus, as soon as he had consulted the oracle, re- 
turned into his own kingdom, passing through Phthi- 
otis, Achaia, and Thessaly, without committing any 
hostilities in his march. He afterwards sent either 
ambassadors or circular letters to all the states 
through which he had passed, to demand that they 
would forget such subjects of discontent as (hey might 
have had under the reign of bis father, which ought 
to be buried in his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself 
with the Achwans. Their league, and the city of 
Athens, had carried their hntred and resentment so 
high against the Macedonians, as by a decree to pro- 
hibit all mitercourse with them. ‘This declared en- 
mity gave the slaves, who fled from Achaia, the oppor- 
tunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they found 
an assured asylum, and where they knew they should 
not he followed or claimed after that general interdic- 
tion. Perseus caused all these slaves to be seized, and 
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sent them back to the Achzans, with an obliging let- 
ter, in which he exhorted them to take effectual meth- 
ods for preventing their slaves from making his domin- 
ions their place of refuge any longer. This was ta- 
citly demanding the re-establishment of their ancient 
intercourse. Xenarchus, who was at that time in 
office, and desirous of making his court to the king, 
seconded his demand very strongly, and was support- 
ed by those who were most solicitous for recovering 
their slaves. 

Callicrates, one of the principal persons of the as- 
sembly, who was convinced that the safety of the 
league consisted in the inviolable observance of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, represented, that 
a reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infrac- 
tion of it, whilst that kingdom was making prepara- 
tions to declare war agninst Rome as soonas possible. 
He concluded, that it was necessary to leave things 
in their present condition, till time should ascertam 
whether their fears were just or not. ‘That if Mace- 
donia continued in peace with Rome, it would be 
fime enough, when that appeared, to re-establish an 
intercourse with them; without whicb, a reunion 
would be precipitate and dangerous. 

Acron, Xenarchus’s brother, who spoke after Cal- 
licrates, did his utmost to prove that such terrors 
were without foundation; that the question did not 
relate to the making of a new treaty and alliance 
with Perseus, and much less to coming to a rupture 
with the Romans, but solely to reverse a decree, for 
which the injustice of Philip might have given room, 
but which Perseus, who had no share in his father’s 
conduct, was undoubtedly far from deserving. ‘That 
tbat prince could not but be assured, that, in case of 
a war against the Romans, the league would not fail 
to declare for them. ‘ But,” added he, * whilst the 
peace subsists, if animosities and dissensions are not 
made to cease entirely, it is at least reasonable to 
Beene them, and to ict them sleep for a while.” 

othing was concluded in this assembly. As it 
was taken amiss that the king had contented bimself 
with only sending them a letter, he afterwards sent 
ambassadors to the assembly, which had been sum- 
moned to Megalopolis. But those who apprehended 
giving Rome offence, used such effectual means, that 

they were refused audience. 
The ambassadors sent by the sen- 

A.M. 3831. ate into Macedonia,! reported, at 
Ant. J.C.173. their return, that they could not get 

access to the king, upon pretence 
that he was sometimes abroad, and somctimes indis- 
posed; two subterfuges equally false. ‘That, for the 
rest, it appeared plainly, that great preparations were 
making for war, and that it was reasonable to expect 
it would speedily break out. They gave an account 
also of the state in which they found #tolia; that 
it was in great commotion from domestic divisions, 
which the violence of two contending parties had 
carried to the utmost excess; and that their authori- 
ty had not been capable of uniting and appeasing the 
persons at the head of them. 

As Rome expected a war with Macedonia, prepa- 
rations were made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongst the Romans always preceded declara- 
tions of war; that is to say, by expiation of prodigies, 
and various sacrifices offered to the gods. 

Marcellus was one of the ambassadors whom the 
senate had sent intoGreece. After having appeased 
to the utmost of his power the troubles of tolia, he 
went into Peloponnesus, where he had caused the as- 
sembly of the Achzans to be summoned. He ex- 
tremely applauded their zeal, in having constantly ad- 
hered to the decree, which prohibited all intercourse 
with the kings of Macedonia. ‘This was an open de- 
claration of what the Romans thought with regard to 
Perseus. 

That prince was incessantly soliciting the Grecian 
Cities, by frequent embassies and magnificent pro- 
mises, far exceeding his power to perform. They 
were sufliciently inclined tn his favour, and far more 
than in that of Eumenes, though the latter had ren- 
dered great services to most of those cities; and those 
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who formed a part of his dominions would not have 
changed condition with such as were entirely free. 
There was, however, no comparison between the two 
princes in point of character and manners. Perseus 
was utterly infamons for his crimes and cruelties. 
He was accused of having murdered his wife with 
his own hands, after the death of his father; of hay- 
ing made way with Appelles, whose aid he had used 
in destroying his brother; and of having committed 
many other murders, hoth within and without his 
kingdom. On the contrary, Eumenes had rendered 
himself esteemed by his tenderness for his brothers 
and relations; by his justice in governing his sub 


jects; and by his generous propensity to do good and 


to serve others. Notwithstanding this difference of 
character, they gave Perseus the preference; wheth- 
er it was that the ancient grandeur of the Macedo- 
nian kings inspired them with contempt for a state 
whose origin was wholly recent, and whose birth they 
had witnessed; or that the Greeks had some change 
in view; or because they were pleased with having 
some support in him to hold the Romans in respect. 

Perseus was particularly attentive in cultivating the 
amity of the Rhodians, and in separating them from 
the side of Rome. Itwas from Rhodes that Laodice, 
the daughter of Seleucus, went to share the Macedo- 
nian throne with Perseus, by marrying him. The 
Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as could be 
imagined. Perseus had furnished the materials, and 
gave gold ribands to every soldier and seaman who 
came with Laodice. A sentence passed by Rome in 
favour of the Lycians against the people of Rhodes, 
had extremely exasperated the latter. Perseus endea- 
voured to take advantage of their resentinent against 
Rome to attach them to himself. 

The Romans were not ignorant of 
the measures taken by Perseus to A. M. 3832, 
bring over the states of Greece into Ant. J.C. 172. 
his views;3 Eumenes came expressly 
to Rome to inform them at large of his proceedings. 
He was received there with all possible marks of dis- 
tinction. He dectared that, besides his desire to pay 
his homage to the gods and men, to whom he owed 
an establishment which left him nothing to wish, he 
had undertaken this voyage expressly to advise the 
senate in person to be upon their guard against the 
enterprises of Perseus, That that prince had inher- 
ited his father's hatred for the Romans as well as his 
crown, and omitted no preparations for a war which 
he believed in a manner fallen to him in right of suc- 
cession. That the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed 
supplied him with the means of raising numerous and 
formidable troops; that he had a rich and powerful 
kingdom; that he was himself in the flower of his 
et full of ardour for military expeditions, to which 

e had been early inured in the sight and under the 
conduct of his father, and in which he had since much 
exercised himself, in different enterprises against his 
neighbours. That he was higbly considered by the 
cities of Greece and Asia, though it was impossible to 
say by what sort of merit he had acquired that influ- 
ence, unless it were by his enmity for the Romans. 
That he was upon as good terms with powerful kings. 
That he had espoused the danghter of Selencus, and 
given his sister in marriage to Prusias. That he had 
found means to engage the Beotians in his interest, 
avery warlike people, whom his father had never been 
able to bring over; and that, but for the opposition 
of a few persons well affected to the Romans, he cere 
tainly would have renewed the alliance with the 
Achzan confederates. That it was to Perseus the 
Ztolians applied for aid in their domestic troubles, 


rand not to the Romans. That, supported by these 


owerful allies, he made such preparations for war 

imself, as put him into a condition to dispense with 
any foreignaid. That he had 30,000 foot. 5000 horse, 
and provisions for ten years. That, besides his im- 
mense annual revenues from the mines, he had enough 
to pay 10,000 foreign troops fora like number of years, 
without reckoning those of his own kingdom’. That 
he had laid up in his arsenals @ snfficient quantity of 
arms to equip three armies as great as that he had 
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ectually on foot; and that, though Macedonia should 
be incapable of supplying him with troops, Thrace 
(which was an inesheircdala nursery of saldiers) was 
at his devotion, Eumenes added, that he advanced 
nothing upon simple canjecture, but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts, founded upon the best informa- 
tion. “For the rest,” said he, in concluding, “ having 
discharged the duty which my regard and gratitude 
for the Boman people made indispensable, and de- 
livered my conscience, it only remains for me to 
implore all the gods and goddesses, that they would 
inspire you with sentiments and measures consistent 
with the glory of your empire, and the preservation 
of your friends and allies, whose safety depends upon 
ours.” 
4 The senators were much affected with this dis- 
course. Nothing that passed in the senate, except 
that king Eumenes had spoken, was known abroad, 
or suffered to take air at first; so inviolably were 
the deliberations of that august assembly kept secret. 

The ambassadors from king Perseus had audience 
some days after. They found the senate highly pre- 
judiced against their master; and what Harpalus 
(one af them) said in his speech, inflamed them still 
more against him. It was, that Perseus desired to be 
believed upon his own word, when he declared he had 
neither done nor said any thing that argued an enemy. 
That, as for the rest, if he discavered that they were 
absolutely bent upon a rupture with him, he should 
know how to defend himself with valour. That the 
fortune and events of war are always hazardous and 
uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the ef- 
fect which these embassies might produce at Rame, 
had also scnt deputies thither under different pretexts, 
especially the Rhodians, who suspected that Eumenes 
had joined them in his accusation against Perseus; 
and they were not deceived. In anaudience granted 
them, they inveighed violently against Eumenes, re- 
proaching him with having stirred up Lycia against 
the Rhodiang, and of having rendered himself more 
insupportable to Asia than Antiochus himself. This 
discourse was very agreeable to the Asiatic people, 
who secretly favoured Perseus; but very much dis- 
pleased the senate, and had no other effect than to 
make them suspect the Rhodians, and hold Eumcnes 
in higher consideration, from this kind of conspiracy 
which they saw formed against him. He was dis- 
missed in cansequence with the highest honours and 
great presents. 

Harpalus having returned into Macedonia with the 
utmost diligence, reported to Perseus,}! that he had 
left the Romans in a disposition not to defer long a 
declaration of war against him. The king was not 
displeased with his account, believing himself in a 
condition, with the great preparations he had made, 
to support it with success, He was more particularly 
glad ofa apart with Eunienes, from whom he sus- 
pected that Rome had been apprized of his most se- 
cret measures; and began with declaring against him, 
not by the way of arms, but by that of the most 
criniinal treachery. He despatched Evander of Crete, 
the general of his auxiliary forces, with three Ma- 
cedonians, who had already been emplayed by him 
upon like occasions, to assassinate that prince. Per- 
seus knew that he was preparing for a journey to 
Delphi, and directed bis assassivs to Praxo, a woman 
of condition, in whose house he bad lodged when he 
was in that city. They lay in ambush in a defile, so 
narrow that two men could not pass abreast. When 
the kiag came there, the assassins, from the heights 
where they had posted themselves, rolled two great 
stones down upon him, one of which fell upon bis 
head, and faid kim senseless upon the earth, and the 
other wounded him considerably in the shoulder; 
after which they poured a hail of lesser stones upon 
him. All that were with him fled, except one who 
stayed to assist him. The assassins, believing the 
king dead, made off to the top of mount Parnassus. 
His officers, when they returned, found him without 
motion, alosost without life. When he came a little 
to himself, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence 
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into the island of Egina, where great care was taken 
to cure his wounds, but with so much secresy that 
no one was admitted into his chamber; which gave 
reason to believe him dead. That report spread 
even to Asia. Attalus gave credit to it too readil 
for a good brother; and looking upon himself al- 
ready as king, was preparing to espouse the widovy. 
Eumenes, at their first interview, could not forbear 
making him some gentle reproaches npon that head, 
though he had at first resolved to dissemble his sen- 
timents of his brother's imprudence. 

Perseus had attempted at the same time ta poison 


him by the means of Rammius, wha had made a voy- 
age into Macedonia. He was a rich citizen of Brun- 
dusium, who received in his house all the Roman 
generals, forcign neblemen, and even princes, who 
be through that city. The king 


put into his 
ands avery subtle paison, for him to give to Eumenes 
Rammius did 
not dare to refuse this commission, however great his 


horror far it, lest the king should make a trial of the 
draught upon himself; but he set out with a full reso- 
lution not to execute it. 
Valerius was at Chalcia, upon his return from his em- 
bassy into Macedonia, he went to him, discovered the 
whole, and attended him to Rome. Valerius also car- 
ried Praxo thither along with him, at whose house the 
assassins had ladged in Delphi. When the senate 
had heard these two witnesses, after such black at- 


Having been informed that 


tempts, they thought it unnecessary to deliberate 


longer upon declaring war against a prince who made 
use of assassinations and poison to rid himself of bis 


enemies, and praceeded to take due measures for the 


success of sa important an enterprise. 


Two embassies which arrived at Rome about the 


same time, gave the senate great pleasure. The first 


came from Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, the fifth 
of that name. He sent the son whom he intended 
for his successor, to Rame, to be educated there, 
from his earliest infancy, in the principles of the Ro- 
nmians, and to form himself in the great art of reigning, 
by the conversation and study of their great men; 
and he desired that the Raman people would take 
him under theircare and tuition. The young prince 
was received with all the marks of distinction that 
could be shown him; and the senate caused a com- 
madious hause to be provided for him and his train 
at the expense of the public. The other embassy 
was from the Thracians, who desired to be admitted 
into the alliance and amity of the Romans. 

As soon as Eumenes2 was entirely recovered, he 
repaired ta Pergamus, and applied himself in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardour, ine 
flamed more than ever by the new crime of his 
enemy. The senate sent ambassadors to compliment 
him upon the extreme danger he had escaped; and 
despatched others at the same time to. confirm the 
kings, their allies, in their ancient amity with the 
Roman people. : 

They had sent also to Perseus to make their com- 
plaints, and to demand satisfaction. These ambas- 
sadors, seeing they could not have audience, though 
many days had elapsed, set out in order to return to 
Ronie. The king caused them tobe recalled. ‘They 
represented that by the treaty concluded with Philip 
his father, and afterwards renewed with him, it was 
expressly stipulated, that he should not carry the war 
out of his own kingdom, nor attack the Roman people. 
They then enumerated all his infractions of that trea- 
ty, and demanded that restitution should be made to 
ie allies of all he had taken from them by force. 
The king replied only with rage and reproaches, 
taxing the Romans with their avarice and pride, and 
the insupportable haughtiness with which ae treat- 
ed kings, to whom they pretended to dictate laws as 
to their slaves. Upon their demanding a positive 
answer, he referred them to the next day, as he 
intended to give it them in writing. The substance 
of it was, that the treaty concluded with his father 
did not affect him: that if he had accepted it, it was 
not because he approved it, but because he could not 
do otherwise, not being sufliciently established upon 
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the throne: that if the Romans were willing to enter 
into a new treaty, and would propose reasonable 
conditions, he should consider what it was necessar 

for him to do. The king, after having delivered this 
writing, withdrew abruptly; and the ambassadors 
declared that the Roman people renounced his al- 
liance and amity. The king returned in great wrath, 
and told them tn a menacing tone, that they were to 
take care to quit his kingdom in three days. At 
their return to Rome, they reported the result of 
their embassy; and added, that they had observed, 
in all the cities of Macedonia through which they 
passed, that great preparations were making for war. 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings 
in alliance with the Romans, reported that they found 
Eumenes in Asia, Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy 
in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman people, and 
ready to do every thing that should be desired of 
them. The senate would not grant andience to the 
ambassadors of Gentius king of Illyria, who was ac- 
cused of holding intelligence with Perseus; and de- 
ferred hearing those from the Rhodians, who had also 
rendered themselves suspected, till the new consuls 
entered upon their office. However, not to lose time, 
orders were given for fitting out a flect of fifty galleys, 
to sail as soon as possible for Macedonia, which was 
executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Crassus, and C. Cas- 

A. M.3833. sius Longinus, were elected consuls, 
Ant.J.C.171. and Macedonia fell by lot to Li- 

cinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
Cities, as well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed 
upon the two great powers on the point of entering 
into a war. 

Eumenes was animated by an ancient hatred against 
Perseus, still more by the new crime, which had al- 
most cost him his life in his journey to Delphi. 

Prnsias, king of Bithynia, had resolved to stand 
nenter, and wait the event. He flattered himself 
that the Romans would not insist upon his taking up 
arms against his wife’s brother; and hoped that, if 
Perseus were victorious, that prince would easily ac- 
guiesce in his neutrality at the request of his sister. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having pro- 
mised to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either 
in war or peace, to the party which Enmenes espous- 
ed, afler having contracted an affinity with him, by 
giving him his daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a design to possess himeelf 

-of Egypt, relying upon the weakness of the king’s 
outh, and the indolence and cowardice of those who 
ad the care of his person and affairs. He imagined 

that he bad found a plausible pretext for making war 
upon that prince, by disputing Coele-syria with him; 
and that the Romans, employed in the war with Ma- 
cedonia, would not obstruct his ambitions designs. 
He had, however, declared to the senate by his am- 
bassadors, that they might dispose of all his forces, 
and had repeated the same promise to the ambassa- 
dors whom the Romans had sent to him. 

Ptolemy, throngh his tender age, was incapable of 
resolving for himself. His guardians were making 
preparations for the war with Antiochus, in defence 
of Cecle-syria, and promised to contribute every thing 
in their power to aid the Romans in the Macedonian 
war. 

Masinissa supplied the Romans with corn, troops, 
and elephants, and intended to send his son Misa- 
genes to join them. His plan and political motives 
were the effect of his desire to possess himself of the 
Carthaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, 
he conceived it impossible to execute that project, be- 
cause they would never snffer him to ruin the Cartha- 
ac entirely; in which case he should continue in 

18 present condition. If, on the contrary, the Roman 
power, which alone, out of policy, prevented him from 
extending his conquests, and at that time supported 
Carthage, should happen to be reduced, he expected, 
in Consequence, to make himself master of all Africa. 

Gentius, king of Hlyria, had only rendered himself 
much suspected by the Romans, without knowing, 
however, which party he should choose; and it seem- 
ed, thatif he had adhered to either, it would be rather 
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out of caprice and by chance, than from any fixed 
plan or regular pect , 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odrys, he had 
declared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the states and free 
cities, the populace were universally inclined in favour 
of Perseus and the Macedonians. The opinions of 
the persons in authority amongst those states and 
cities were divided into three classes. Someof them 
abandoned themselves so abjecily to the Romans, 
that by their blind devotion to them they lost all 
credit and authority among their citizens; and of 
these, few concerned themselves about the justice of 
the Roman government; most of them having no 
views but to their private interest, convinced that 
their influence in their cities would prevail in pro- 
portion to the services they should render the Ro- 
mans. The second class was of those who gave 
entirely in to the king’s measures; some because 
their debts and the bad state of their affairs made 
them desire a change; others, because the pomp that 
reigns in the conrts of kings, upon aes Perseus 
valued himself, agreed best with their own pride 
and vanity. A third class, which were the most 
prudent and judicions, if it were absolutely neccssa- 
ry to take either part, would have preferred the Ro- 
mans’ to the king’s; but had it been left to their 
choice, they would have been best satisfied that 
neither of the parties should become too powerful 
by reducing the other; but, preserving a kind of 
equality and halance, should always continne in 
peace; because then one of them, by taking the 
weaker states under its protection, whenerer the 
other should attempt to oppress them, would render 
the condition of them all more happy and secure. 
In this kind of indeterminate neutrality they saw, 
as from a place of safety, the battles and dangers of 
ae who had engaged either in one party or the 
other. 

‘The Romans, after having, according to their lau- 
dable custom, discharged all the duties of religion, 
offered solemn prayers and sacrifices to the gods, 
and made vows for the happy success of the enter- 
prise for which they had been so long preparing, 
declared war in form against Perseus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, except he made immediate satisfaction in 
regard to the several grievances already more than 
once explained to him. 

At the same time arrived ambassadors from him, 
who said that the king their master was much amazed 
at their having made troops enter Macedonia, and 
that he was ready to give the senate all the satisfac- 
tion that could be required. As it was known that 
Perseus sought only to gain time, they were answered, 
that the consul Licinius would be soon in Macedonia, 
with his army; and that if the king desired peace in 
earnest, he might send his ambassa.lors to him, but 
that he need not give himself the trouble of sending 
any more into Italy, where they would not be recei- 
ved: and for themselves, they were ordered to quit it 
in twelve days, 

The Romans omitted nothing that might contribute 
to the success of their arms.1 They despatched am- 
bassadors on al] sides to their allies, to animate and 
confirm those who persisted to adhere to them, to de- 
termine such as were fluctuating and uncertain, and 
to intimidate those who appeared inclined to break 
with then. 

Whilst they were at Larissa, in Thessaly, ambassa- 
dors arrived there from Perseus, who had orders to 
address themselves to Marcius, one of the Roman 
ambassadors, to remind him of the ancient ties of 
friendship bis father had contracted with king Philip, 
and to demand an interview between him and their 
master. Marcius answered, that his father had often 
spoken of king Philip’s friendship and hospitality; 
and appointed a place near the river Peneus for the 
interview. They went thither some days after. The 
king had a great train, and was surrounded with a 
crowd of great lords and guards. The ambassadors 
were no less attended; niany of the citizens of La- 
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rissa, and of the deputies from other states, who had : the province; all of which in the sequel remained in- 


repaired thither, making ita duty to go with them, 
well pleased with that occasion of carrying home 
what they should see and hear. They had besides a 
curiosity to be present at an interview between a 
great king and te ambassadors of the most powerful 
people in the world. 

After some difficulties which arose about the cere- 
monial, and which were soon removed in favour of 
the Romans, who had the precedency, they began to 
confer. Their meeting was highly respecttul on both 
sides. They did not treat each other like cnemies, 


but rather as friends, bound by the sacred ties of 


hospitality. Marcius, who spoke first, began by ex- 
cusing himself for the unhappy necessity he was un- 
der of reproaching a prince for whom he had the 
highest consideration. He afterwards expatiated up- 
on all the causes of complaint the Roman people had 
against him, and his various infractions of treaties 
with them. He insisted very much on his attempt 
upon Eumenes, and concluded with professing, that 
he should be very glad the king would supply him 
with good reasons for his conduct, and thereby ena- 
ble him to plead his cause, and justify hin hone 
the senate. 

Perseus, after having touched lightly upan the affair 
of Eumenes, which he seemed astonished that any 
one should presume to impute to him without any 
proof, rather than to so many others of that prince’s 
enemies, entered into a long detail, and replied, as 
well as he was able, tothe several heads of the accu- 
sation against him. “Of this I am assured,”! said 
he, in concluding, “that my conscience does not re- 

roach me with having committed any fault knowing- 
ly, and with premeditated design, against the Ro- 
mans; and if I have done any thing unwarily, ap- 
pres as I now am, it is in my power to amend it. 

have certainly done nothing to deserve the impla- 
cable enmity with which I am pursued, as if I had 
been guilty of the blackest and most enormous 
crimes, which were neither to be expiated nor for- 
given. It must be witbont foundation, that the clem- 
ency and wisdom of the Roman people are univer- 
sally extolled, if for such slight causes as scarce 
merit complaint and remonstrance, they take up arms 
and make war upon kings in alliance with them.” 

The result of this conference was, that Perseus 
should send new ambassadors to Rome, in order to 
try all possible means to prevent a rupture and open 
war. This was a snare laid by the artful commission- 
er for the king’s inadvertency, in order to gein time. 
He feigned at first great difficulties in complying with 
the truce demanded by Perseus, for time to send his 
ambassadors to Rome, and seemed at last to accede 
to it only out of consideration for the king. The 
true reason was, because the Romans had not yet 
either troops or general in a condition to act; where- 
as on the side of Perseus every thing was ready; and 
if be had not been amused by the vain hope of a 
peace, he might have taken the advantage of a con- 
juiaee° favourable for himself,and so contrary to 

Is enemies, to have entered upon action. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors ad- 
vanced into Beotia, where there had been great com- 
motions; some declaring for Perseus, and others for 
the Romans; but at length the latter party prevailed. 
The Thebans, and the other people of beeotia, by 
their example, made an alliance with the Romans; 
each by their own deputies, and not by the consent 
of the whole body of the nation according to ancient 
custom. In this manner the Beotians, from having 
rashly engaged in the party of Perseus, after having 
formed, through a long course of time, a republic 
which on several occasions had preserved itself from 
the greatest dangers, saw themselves separated and 
governed by as many councils as there were cities in 


s Conseius mihi sam, nihil me scientem deliquisse ; et si 
quid fecerim imprudentia lapsus, eorrigi me et emendari 
castigatione hide posse. Nihil certé insanabile, nee quod 
bello et armis persequendum esse censeatis, commisi: aut 
frustra clemenlie gravilalisque vestre fama vulgata per 
geates est, si talibus de eausis, qu vix querela et expos. 
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dependent of each other; and formed no longer one 
united league as at first. And this was an eflect of 
the Roman policy, which divided them, to make them 
weak; well knowing that it was mnch easier to bring 
them into their measures, and subject them by that 
means, than if they were still alf united together. 
No other cities in Beeotia, except Corona and Hali- 
artus, persisted in the alliance with Perseus. 

From Beotia the commissioners went into Pelo- 
ponnesus. The assembly of the Achwan league was 
summoned to Argos. ‘They demanded only 1000 
men, to garrison Chalcis, till the Roman army should 
enter Greece: which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately. Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the begin- 
ning of the winter. 

About the same time Rome sent new commission- 
ers into the most considerable islands of Asia,2 to 
exhort them to send powerful aid into the field against 
Perseus. The Rhodians signalized themselves upon 
this occasion. Hlegisilochus, who was at that time 
prytanis, (the principal magistrate was so called,) had 
prepared the people, by representing to them that it 
was necessary to eftace by actions, and not by words 
only, the bad impressions with which Eumenes had 
endeavoured to inspire the Romans in regard to their 
fidelity. So that upon the arrival of the ambassadors, 
they showed him a fleet of forty ships, entirely equip- 
ped, and ready to sail upon the first orders. This 
agreeable surprise was highly pleasing to the Romans, 
who returned from thence exceedingly satisfied with 
so conspicuous a zeal, which had even anticipated 
their demands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his interview with Mar- 
cius, sent ambassdors to Rome to treat there upon 
what had been proposed in that conference. 

He despatched other ambassadors with letters for 
Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he explained what 
had passed in the interview, and deduced at large the 
reasons upon which his conduct was founded. He 
exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, 
and wait as mere spectators till they saw what re- 
solutions the Romans would take. ‘If, contrary to 
the treaties subsisting between us, they attack me, 
you will be,” said he, * the mediators between the two 
nations. All the world is interested in their continu- 
ing to live in peace, but it behooves none nore than 
you to endeavour to reconcile them. Defenders not 
only of your own, but of the hberty of all Greece, 
the more zeal and ardour you have for so great a 
good, the more ought you to be upon your guard 
against every one who should attempt to inspire you 
with different sentiments. You cannot but know, 
that the certain means to reduce Greece into slavery,3 
is to make it dependent upon one people only, with- 
out leaving it any other to have recourse to.” ‘The 
ambassadors were received with great respect; but 
were answered that, in case of war, the king was de- 
sired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to demand 
any thing of them to the prejudice of the alliance 
they had made with the Romans. The same ambas- 
sadors went also into Beeotia, where they had almost 
as little reason to be satisfied; only a few small cities 
separating from the Thebans to embrace the king’s 
party.4 

Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome re- 
ported to the senate the success of their commission. 
‘They dwelt particularly upon their address, in their 
stratagem to deceive Perseus, by granting hima truce, 
which prevented him from beginning the war imme- 
diately with advantage, as he might have done, and 
gave the Romans time to coniplete their preparations, 
and to take the field. They did not forget their dex- 
terity in dissolving the general assembly of the Beeo- 
tians, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by 
conimon consent. 


a 
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The greatest part of the scnate expressed much sa- 
tisfaction in so wise a conduct, which argued profound 
policy and uncommon dexterity in negoUation. But 
the old senators, who had imbibed other principles, 
and persevered in their ancient muxims, said, they 
did not recognize the Roman character in such deal- 
ing: that their ancestors, relying more upon true va- 
lour than stratagem, used to make war openly, and 
not in disguise and under cover; that such unworthy 
artifices should be abandoned to the Carthaginians 
and Grecians, with whom it was reckoned more glo- 
rious to deceive an enemy, than to conquer him with 
open force; that indeed stratagem sometimes, in the 
moment of action, seemed to succeed better than 
valour; but that a victory, obtained vigorously in a 
battle, where the force of the troops on each side was 
closely tried, and which the cneniy could not ascribe 
either to chance or cunning, was of a much nore last- 
ing effect, because it left a strong conviction of the 
victor’s superior force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the elder 
senators, who could not relish these new maxims of 
policy, that part of the senate which preferred the 
useful to the honourable were much the majority upon 
this occasion, and the conduct of the two comimission- 
ers was ipproved. Marcius was sent again with some 
galleys into Greece, to regnlate aflairs as he should 
think most consistent with the service of the public; 
and Atilius into Thessaly, to take possession of La- 
rissa, lest, upon the expiration of the truce, Perseus 
should make himself master of that important place, 
the capital of the country. Lentulus was also sent 
to Thebes, to have an eye upon Bccotia. 

Though the war with Perseus was resolved at Rome, 
the senate gave audience to his ambassadors. They 
repeated the same things which had been said in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to justify 
their master, principally upon the attempt he was ac- 
cused of having made on the person of Kumenes. 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
senate ordered them and all the Macedonians at 
Rome to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty 
days. ‘The consul Licinius, who was to command in 
Macedonia, had orders to inarch as soon possible 
with his army. The pretor Lucretius, who had the 
command of the fleet, set out with five-and-forty gal- 
leys from Naples, and arrived in five days at Cepha- 
lonia, where he waited for the arrival of the land 
forces. 


SECTION II.—TuE consuL LIicINIUS AND KING 
PERSEUS TAKE THE FIELD. THEY BOTH ENCAMP 
NEAR THE RIVER PENEUS, AT SOME DISTANCE 
FROM EACH OTHER. ENGAGEMENT OF THE CA- 
VALRY, IN WHICIE PERSEUS HAS CONSIDERABLY 
THE ADVANTAGE, AND MAKES AN ILL USE OF IT. 
HE ENDEAVOURS TO MAKE A PEACE, BUT INEF- 
FECTUALLY. THE ARMIES ON BOTH SIDES GO 
INTO WINTER QUARTERS. 


THE consul Licinius, after having 
offered his vows to the gods in the 
capitol, set out from Rome, covered 
with a coat of arms, acccerding to the 
custoin. The cope of the consuls, says Livy,! 
was always attended with great solemnity and an in- 
credible concourse of the people, especially upon an 
important war, and against a powerful enemy. Be- 
sides the interest which every individual might have 
in the glory of the consul, the citizens were induced 
to throng about him, outof a curiosity to see the ge- 
neral, to whose prudence and valour the fate of the 
republic was confided. A thousand anxious thoughts 
presented themselves at that time to their minds upon 
the events of the war, which are always precarious 
and uncertain. They remembered the defeats which 
had happened through the bad conduct and temerity, 
and the victories for which they were indebted to 
the wisdom and courage, of their generals, ‘ What 
mortal,” said they, ‘can know the fate of a consul 
at his departure: whether we shall see hini with his 
victorious army return in triumph to the capitol, from 
whence he sets out, after having offered up his pray- 
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ers to the gods; or whether the enemy may not re- 
joice in his overthrow?” The ancient glory of the 
Macedonians; that of Philip, who had made himself 
fainous by his wars, and particularly hy that against 
the Romans, added very much to the reputation of 
Persens; and every body knew, that from the time 
of his accession to the crown a war had been expect- 
ed from him. Tull of such thoughts, the citizens in 
crowds conducted the consul out of the city. C. Clau- 
dius and Q. Mutius, who had both been consuls, did 
not think it below them to serve in his army in qual- 
ity of military tribunes, (or as we may now say, as 
colonels or brigadiers,) and went with him; as did 
P. Lentulus and the two Manlii Acidini. The consul 
repaired in their company to Brundusium, which was 
the rendezvous of the army; and passing the sea with 
all his troops, arrived at Nympbaum, Jn the country 
of the Apollonians. 

Perseus, some days before, upon the report of his 
ambassadors who had returned from Rome, and as- 
sured him that there remained no hope of peace, held 
a great council, in which opinions were different, 
Sonie thought it necessary for him either to pay trib- 
ute, if required, or give up part of his dominions, if 
the Romans insisted upon it; in a word, to suffer 
every thing that could be endured, for the sake of 
peace, rather than expose his person and kingdom to 
the danger of entire destruction. That if a part of 
his kingdom was left him, time and chance might 
produce favourable conjunctures, to put him ina con- 
dition not only to recover all he had lost, but even 
to render him formidable to those who at present 
made Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. ‘They insisted, that by making cession of any 
part, he must determine to lose all his kingdom. 
Phat it was neither money nor lands that incited 
the ambition of the Romans, but universal empire. 
That they knew the greatest kingdoms and most 
powerful empires were subject to frequent revolu- 
tions. That they had humbled, or rather ruined 
Carthage, without taking possession of its territories; 
contenting themselves with keeping it in awe by the 
neighbourhood of Masinissa. That they had driven 
Antiochus and his son beyond mount Taurus. That 
there was no kingdom but Macedonia that was capa- 
ble of giving umbrage to, or niaking head against 
the Romans. That prudence required Perseus, whilst 
be was still master of it, seriously to consider with 
himself, whether by making the Romans sometimes 
one concession, and sometimes another, he wag re- 
solved to see himself deprived of all power, expelled 
from his dominions, and obliged to ask as a favour of 
the Romans, permission to retire and confine himself 
in Samothracia, or some other island, there to pass 
the rest of his days in contempt and misery, with 
the mortification of surviving his glory and empire; 
or whether he would prefer to hazard all the dangers 
of the war, armed as became a man of courage in 
defence of his fortunes and dignity; and, in case of 
heing victorious, have the glory of delivering the 
universe from the Roman yoke. That it would be 
no more a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece, 
than it bad been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. Be- 
sides, was it consistent for Perseus, after having op- 
posed his brother with all his efforts, when he attempt- 
ed to usurp his crown, to resign it merely to strangers 
that endeavoured to wrest it out of his bane That, 
in fine, all the world agreed, that there was nothing 
more inglorious than to give up empire without resist- 
ance, nor more laudable than to have used all possible 
endeavours to preserve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. “Since you think it so necessary,” 
said the king, “let us make war then, with the help 
of the gods.” He gave orders at the same time to 
his generals to assemble all their troops at Citium, 
whither he went soon after himself, with all the lords 
of his court and his regiments of guards, after having 
offered a sacrifice of a hecatomb, or 100 oxen, to 
Minerva Alcidema. He found the whole army as- 
sembled there. It amounted, including the foreign 
troops, to 39,000 foot, of whom almost half composed 
the phalanx, and 4000 horse. It was agreed, that 
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since the army Alexander the Great led into Asia, 
no king of Macedonia commanded one so numerous. 

It was twenty-six years since Philip had made peace 
with the Romans; and as during all that time Mace- 
donia had remained in tranquillity, and without any 
considerable war, there were in it great numbers of 
youth capable of bearing arms, who had already be- 
gun to exercise and form themselves in the wars 
which Macedonia had supported against the Thra- 
cians their neighbours. Philip besides, and Perseus 
after him, had long formed the design of undertaking 
a war with the Romans. Hence it was that at the 
time we speak of every thing was ready for begin- 
ning It. 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it neces- 
sary to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne, 
therefore, and from thence, having his two sons on 
each side of him, spoke to them with great energy. 
He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans bad committed with regard to his father, 
which had induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them; but that a sudden death bad prevented 
him from putting that design in execution. He ad- 
ded, that presently after the death of Philip, the Ro- 
mans had sent ambassadors to him, and at the sanie 
time had marched troops into Greece to take posses- 
sion of the strongest places; that afterwards, in order 
to gain time, they had amused him during all the 
winter with deceitful interviews and a pretended 
truce, under the specious pretext of negotiating a 
reconciliation, He compared the consul’s army, 
which was actually on its march, with that of the 
Macedonians; which, in his opinion, was much su- 
perior to the other, both in the number and yalour 
of their troops, as well as in ammunition and_pro- 
visions of war, collected with infinite care during a 
great number of years. ‘ You have, therefore, Ma- 
cedonians,” said he, in concluding, * only to displa 
the same courage which your ancestors showed, 
when having triumphed over all Europe, they cross- 
ed into Asia, and set no other bounds to their con- 
quests, than those of the universe. You are not now 
to carry your arms to the extremities of the East, 
but to defend yourselves in the possession of the 
kingdom of Macedonia. When the Romans attack- 
ed my father, they covered the unjust war with the 
specious pretence of re-establishing the ancient lib- 
erty of Greece; the present they undertake with- 
out any disguise, to reduce and enslave Macedonia. 
That haughty people cannot bear that the Roman 
empire should ieee any king for its neighbour, nor 
that any warlike nation should have arnis for their 
defence. For you may be assured, if you refuse to 
make war, and will submit to the orders of those in- 
sulting masters, that you must resolve to deliver up 
your arms with your king and his kingdom to them.” 

At these words the whole army, which had express- 
ed only moderate applause for the rest of his dis- 
course, raised cries of anger and indignation, exhort- 
ing the king to entertain the best bopes, and de- 
manding earnestly to be led against the enemy. 

Perseus then gave audience to the ambassadors 
from the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him 
money and provisions for the occasions of tbe army; 
each according to their power. The king thanked 
them in the kindest manner, but did not accept their 
offers; giving for his reason, that the army was 
abundantly provided with all things necessary. He 
only demanded carriages to convey the battering- 
rams, catapulte, and other military engines. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the 
Macedonians, after some days’ march, arrived at Sy- 
curium, a city situated at the foot of mount ta: the 
consul’s was at Gomphi in Thessaly, after having sur- 
mounted the most incredible difficulties in ways and 
defiles almost impassable. The Romans themselves 
confessed, that had the enemy defended those passes, 
they might easily have destroyed their whole army in 
them. The consul advanced within three miles of 
the country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the 
banks of the river Peneus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis, with 
his brothers Attalus and Athenawus: Phileterus, the 

fourth, was left at Perganius, for the defence of the 


country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the consul 
with 4000 toot and 1000 home. They had left Athe- 
neus with 2000 foot at Chalcis, to reinforce the gar- 
nison of that important place. ‘The allies sent also 
other troops, though notin any considerable number, 
and some galleys, Perseus, in the mean time, sent 
out several detachments to ravage the neighbonring 
country of Phere, in hopes that if the consul shoul 

quit his camp, and march to the aid of the cities in his 
alliance, that he might suprise and attack him to 
advantage; but he was disappointed, and obliged to 
content himself with distributing the booty he had 
made amongst his soldiers, which was very consider- 
able, and consisted principally in cattle of all sorts. 

The consul and king held each of them a council at 
the same time, in order to resolve in what manner to 
begin the war. The king, highly proud of having 
been suffered to ravage the territories of the Phere- 
ans without opposition, thought it advisable to go and 
attack the Romansin their camp without loss of time. 
The Romans were very sensible, that their slowness 
and delays would discredit them very much in tbe 
opinion of their allies, and reproached themselves 
with not having defended the people of Phere. 
Whilst they were consnlting upon the measures it 
was necessary to take, (Eumenes and Attalus present,) 
a courier came jn upon the spur, and informed them 
that the enemy was very near with a numerous army, 
The signal was immediately given for the soldiers to 
stand to their arms, and 100 horse were detached, 
with as many of the light-armed foot, to take a view 
oftheenemy. Perseus,at tenin the morning, finding 
himself no farther from the Roman camp than a short 
half league, made his foot halt, and advanced with 
his horse and light-armed soldiers. He had scarce 
marched a quarter of a league, when he perceived a 
body of the enemy, against which he sent a small de- 
tachment of horse, supported by some light-armed 
troops. As the two detachments were very near 
equal in number, and neither side sent any fresh 
troops to their aid, the skirmish ended without its 
being possible to say which side was victorious. 
Perseus marched back his troaps to Sycurium. 

The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced 
with all his troops to the same place. They were fol- 
lowed by carts laden with water, for there was none 
to be found within six leagues of the place; the way 
was very dusty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immediately, fatigued as they were 
with thirst, which would have incommoded them 
exceedingly. The Romans keeping close in their 
camp, and having withdrawn their advanced guards 
within their intrenchments, the king’s troops return- 
ed to their camp. They did the same several days, 
in hopes the Romans would not fail to detach their 
cavalry to attack their rear-guard, and when they 
had drawn them on far enough from their camp, 
and the battle was begun, that they might face about. 
As the king’s horse and light-armed foot were very 
much superior to those of the Romans, they assured 
themselves of having no difficulty in defeating them. 

This first design not succeeding, the king encamp- 
ed nearer the enemy, within little more than two 
leagues of them. At break of day, having drawn up 
his infantry in the same place as he had done the 
two preceding days, about 1000 paces from the en- 
emy, he advanced at the head of his cavalry and 
light-armed foot towards the camp of the Romans, 
The sight of the dust, which flew nearer than usual, 
and seemed to be raised by a greater number of 
troops, gave them the alarm, and the first who 
brought the news could scarcely persuade them that 
the enemy was so near, because be several days be- 
fore they had not appeared till ten in the morning, 
and the sun at that time was just rising. But when 
it was confirmed by the cries of many, who ran in 
crowds from the gates, there was no longer any roont 
to doubt it, and the camp wasin very great confusion. 
All the officers repaired with the utmost haste to the 
general’s tent, as the soldiers did each to his own. 
The negligence of the consul, so ill informed in the 
motions of an enemy, whose nearness to him ought 
to have kept him perpetually upon his guard, gives 
us no great idea of his ability. 
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Perseus had drawn up his troops at less than 500 
paces from the consul's intrenchments. Cotys, king 
of the Odrys in Thrace, commanded the left, with 
the horse of his nation; the hght-armed troops were 
distributed jn the intervals of the front rank. The 
Macedonian and Cretan horse formed the right wing. 
At the extremity of each wing, the king’s horse and 
those of the auxiliaries were posted. The king kept 
the centre with the horse that always attended his 
person; before whom were placed the slingers and 
archers, about 400 in number, 

The consul, having drawu vp his foot in battle ar- 
ray within his camp, detached only his cavalry and 
light-armed troops, who had orders to form a line 
in the front of his intrenchments. The right wing, 
which consisted of all the Iialian horse, was com- 
manded by C. Licinius Crassns, the consul’s brother; 
the left, composed of the horse of the Grecian allies, 
by M. Valerius Levinus; both intermingled with the 
light-armed troops. Q. Mutius was posted in the 
centre with a select body of horse; and 200 of the 
Gaulish cavalry, and 390 of Eumencs’s troops, were 
drawn up in his front. Four hundred ‘Thessalian 
horse were placed a little beyoad the left wing, a3 a 
body of reserve. King Eumenes and his brother At- 
talus, with their troops, were posted in the space be- 
tween the intrenchments and the rear ranks. 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which in 
number was almost equal on both sides, and might 
amount to about 4000 on each, without including the 
light-armed troops. The action began by the slings 
and missive weapons, which were posted in front; 
but that was only the prelude. The Thracians, like 
wild beasts long pent up, and thereby rendered inore 
furious, threw themselves first upon the right wing 
of ithe Romans, who perfectly brave and intrepid a: 
they were, could not support so rnde and er a 
charge. The light-armed foot, whom the Thracians 
had amongst them, beat down the lances of the en- 
emy with their swords, sometimes cutting the legs of 
the horses, and sometimes wounding them in their 
flanks. Perseus, who attacked the centre of the en- 
emy, soon put the Greeks into disorder; and as they 
were vigorously pursued in their flight, the Thessalian 
horse, which at a small distance from the left wing 
formed a body of reserve, and in the beginning of 
the action had been only spectators of the battle, 
were of great service when that wing gave way. 
For those horse retiring gently and in good order, 
after having joined the anxiliary troops of Eumenes, 
gave a safe retreat between their ranks to those who 
fled and were dispersed; and when they saw the en- 
emy was not warin in their pursuit, were so bold as 
to advance to sustain and encourage their own party. 
As this body of horse marched in good order, and 
always kept their ranks, the king’s cavalry, who had 
broke in the pursuit, did not dare to wait their ap- 
proach, nor to come to blows with them. 

Hippias and Leonatas having learned the advan- 
tage gained by the cavalry, that the king might not 
lose so favourable an opportunity of completing the 
glory of the day, by vigorously pushing the enemy, 
and charging them in their intrenchments, brought 
on the Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and 
without orders. It appeared, indeed, that had the 
king made the least eflort, he might have rendered 
his victory complete; and in the present ardour of 
his troops, and terror into which they had thrown 
the Ronians, the latter inust have been entirely de- 
feated. Whilst he was deliberating with himself 
between hope and fear, upon what he should resolve, 
Evander of Crete! in whom he reposed great con- 
fidence, upon seeing the phalanx advance, ran im- 
mediately to Perseus, and earnestly begged of him 
not to abandon himself to his present success, nor 
engage rashly in a new action that was not necessary, 
and wherein he hazarded every thing. He represent- 
ed to him, that if he continued quiet, and contented 
himself with the present advantage, he wonld cither 
obtain honourable conditions of peace, or, if he should 
choose to continue the war, this first success would 
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infallibly determine those, who till then had remained 
neuter, to declare in his favour. The king was al- 
ready inclined to follow that opinion; wherefore, 
having praised the counsel and zeal of Evander, he 
caused the retreat to be sounded for his horse, and 
ordered his foot to return into the camp. 

The Romans lost 2000 of their light-armed infantry 
at least in this battle; and had 200 of their horse kill- 
ed, and as many taken prisoners. On the other side, 
only twenty of their cavalry and forty foot soldiers 
were left upon the field. The victors returned into 
the camp with great joy, especially the Thracians, 
who, with songs of triumph, carried the heads of 
those they had killed upon the ends of their pikes: 
it was to them that Perseus was principally indebt- 
ed for his victory. The Romans, on the contrary, 
in profound sorrow, kept a mournful silence, and, 
filled with terror, expected every moment that the 
enemy would come and attack them in their camp. 
umenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other side of the Peneus, in 
order that the river might serve as an additional for- 
tification for the troops, till they had recovered from 
their panic. The consul was averse to taking that 
step, Which, as an open profession of fear, was highly 
A none to himself and hisarmy; but, however, 
being convinced by reason, and yielding to necessity, 
he passed with his troops, under cover of the night, 
and encamped on the other bank of the river. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, 
and io give them battle; but it was then too late; he 
found their camp abandoned. When he saw them 
intrenched on the other side of the river, he perceiv- 
ed the enormons error he had committed the day be- 
fore, in not pursuing them immediately upon their 
defeat; but Ke confessed it a still greater fault to 
have continued quict and inactive during the night. 
For without putting the rest of his army in motion, 
if he had only detached his light-armed troops 
against the enemy during their confusion and disor- 
der in passing the river, he might, without difficulty, 
have cut off at least part of theirarmy. 

We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes 
revolutions of states,and the fall of the greatest em- 

ires, owe their being. There isno reader but must 

ave been surprised at seeing Perseus stop short ina 
decisive moment,and let slip an almost certain occa- 
sion of defeating his enemy; it requires no great 
capacity nor penetration to discern so gross a iault, 
But how came it to pass, that Perseus, who wanted 
neither judgment nor experience, should be so mach 
mistaken? A notion is suggested to him by aman he 
confides in. It is weak, rash, and absurd. But God, 
who rules ihe heart of man, and who wills the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Macedonia, suffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king’s breast, and re- 
moves every thought which might, and naturally 
onght to have induced him to take quite different 
weasures. Nor is that sufficient. The first fault 
night have been easily retrieved by a little vigilance 
during the night. God seems to have laid that prince 
and his army in a profound sleep. Not one of bis 
oflicers has the least thought of observing the notions 
of the enemy in the night. We see nothing but what 
is natural in all this: but the Holy Scripture teaches 
us to think otherwise; and we may well apply to this 
event what was said of Saul’s soldiers and officers: 
“And no man saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked; 
for they were all asleep, becanse a deep sleep from 
the Lord was fallen upon them,” 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 

The Romans, indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, saw theinselyes no longer in 
danger of being suddenly attacked and routed; but 
the check they had ey received, and the wound 
they had given the glory of the Roman name, made 
them feel the sharpest affliction. All who were pre- 
sent in the council of war assembled by the consul, 
laid the fault upon the Atolians. It was said, that 
they were the first who took the alarm and fled; that 
the rest of the Greeks had been drawn away by their 
example, and that five of the chief of their nation were 
the first who took to flight. The Thessalians, on the 
contrary, were praised for their valour, and their lead. 
ers rewarded with several marks of hononr. 
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The spoils taken from the Romans were not incon- 
siderable. They amounted to 1500 bucklers, 1060 
Cuirasses, and a much greater nunsber of helmets, 
swords, and darts of all kinds. The king made great 
presents of them to the officers who had distinguished 
themselves most; and having assembled the army, he 
began by telling them, that what had happened wasa 
happy presage for them, and a certain pledge of what 
they might hope for the future. He made great en- 
comiuras upon the troops who had been inthe action; 
and in magnificent terms expatiated upon the victory 
over the Roman horse, in which the principal force of 
their army consisted, and which they had before be- 
lieved invincible; and promised himself from thence 
a more considerable success over their infantry, who 
had only escaped their swords by a shameful flight 
during the night; but that it would be easy to force 
the intrenchments in which their fear kept them shut 
up. The victorious soldiers, who carried the spoils 
of the enemies they had slain upon their shoulders, 
heard this discourse with sensible pleasure, and pro- 
mised themselves every thing from their valour, 
judging of the future by the past. The foot, on their 
side, especially that which composed the Macedoni- 
an phalanx, stimulated by a laudable reek pre- 
tended at least to equal, 1f not to excel, the glory of 
their companions upon the first occasion. Inaword, 
the whole army demanded, with incredible ardour, 
only to come to blows with the enemy. The king, 
after having dismissed the assembly, set forward the 
next day, passed the river, and encamped at Mopsi- 
um, an eminence situate between Tempe and Larissa. 

The joy for the good success of so important a 
battle affected Perseus at first in all its extent. He 
looked upon himself as superior to a people, who 
themselves were so with respect to all other princes 
and nations. This was not a victory gained by sur- 
prise, and ina manner stolen by stratagem and ad- 
dress, but carried by open force, and the valour and 
bravery of his troops, and that in his own sight and 
under his own conduct. He had seen the Roman 
haughtiness give way before him three times in one 
day: at first, in keeping close through fear in their 
camp; then, when they ventured out of it, shamefully 
betaking themselves to flight; and, lastly, by flying 
again, during the obscurity of the night, and in find- 
ing no other security than by being enclosed within 
their intrenchments, the usual refuge of terror and 
apprehension. These thoughts were highly sooth- 
ing, and capable of deceiving a prince, already too 
much affected with his own merit. 

But when his first transports were a little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of sudden joy was some- 
what evaporated, Perseus came to himself; and re- 
flecting in cold blood upon all the consequences 
which might attend his victory, he began to be in 
some sort of terror. The wisest of the courtiers 
about him,! taking advantage of so happy a disposi- 
tion, ventured toigive him the advice which his pre- 
sent temper made him capable of appreciating; this 
was, to make the best of his late suceess, and con- 
clude an honourable peace with the Romans. They 
represented to him, that the most certain mark of a 
prudent and really happy prince, was not to rely too 
much upon the present favours of fortune, nor aban- 
don himself to the delusive glitter of prosperity. 
That, therefore, he would do well to send to the con- 
sul, and propose a renewal of the treaty, upon the 
same conditions as had been imposed by ‘T. Quintius, 
when victorious, upon his father Philip. That he 
could not put an end to the war more gloriously for 
himself, than after so memorable a battle; nor hope 
a more favourable occasion of concluding a sure and 
lasting peace, than at a conjuncture when the check 
the Romans had received would render them more 
tractable, and better inclined to grant him good con- 
ditions. That if, notwithstanding that check, the 
Romans, out of a pride too natural to them, should 
reject a just and equitable accommodation, he would 
at least have the consolation of having the gods and 
men for witnesses of his own moderation, and the 
haughty obstinacy of the Romans. 
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The king acquiesced in these wise rcmonstrances, 
to which he never was averse. The majority of the 
council also applauded them. Ambassadors were 
accordingly sent to the consul, who gave them andi- 
ence in the presence of a numerous assembly. They 
told him they came to demand peace; that Perseus 
would pay the same tribute to the Romans es his 
father Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, 
territories, and places, which that prince had aban- 
doned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the answer it was proper to make. The Roman firm- 
ness displayed itself upon this occasion in an extra- 
ordinary manner. It was the custom at that time,2to 
express In adversity all the assurance and loftiness 
of good fortune, and to act with moderation in pros- 
perity. ‘The answer was, that no peace could be 
granted to Perseus, unless he submitied himself and 
his kingdom to the discretion of the senate. When 
it was related to the king and his fiends, they were 
strangely surprised at so extraordinary, and, in their 
opinion, so ill-timed a pride; most of them believed 
it needless to talk any farther of peace, and that the 
Romans would soon be reduced to demand what they 
now refused. Perseus was not of the same opinion. 
He judged rightly, that Rome was not’ so haughty 
but tronia consciousness of superiority; and that re- 
flection daunted him exceedingly. He sent again to 
the consul, and offered a miore considerable tribute 
than had been imposed upon Philip. When he saw 
the consul would retract nothing from his first an- 
swer, having no longer any hopes of peace, he re- 
turned to his former camp at Sycurium, determined 
to try again the fortune of the war. 

We may conclnde, from the whole conduct of Per- 
seus, that he must have undertaken this war with 
great iniprucence, and without having compared his 
strength and resources with those of the Romans. 
To think himself fortunate in being able, aftera sig- 
nal victory, to demand peace, and submit to more 
oppressive conditions than his father Philip lad com- 
plied with till after a bloody defeat, seems to argue 
that he had taken his measures and concerted the 
means of success very ill; since, after a first action 
entirely to his advantage, he begins to discern all his 
weakness and inferiority, and in some sort inelines 
to despair. Why then was he the first to break the 
peace? Why was he the aggressor? Why was he 
in such haste? Was it to stop short at the first step? 
How came he not to know his weakness, till his own 
victory showed it him? These are not the sigus of 
a wise and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which soon 
spread in Greece, mace known what the people 
thought, and discovered in its full light to which side 
theyinclined. Itwas received with joy, not only by 
the partizans of Macedonia, but even by most of 
those whom the Romans had obliged, of whom some 
suffered with pain their haughty manners and inso- 
lence of power. 

The pretor Lucretious at the same time was be- 
sieging the city of Haliartus in Bootias After a 
long and vigorous defence, it was taken at last by 
storm, plundered, and afterwards entirely demolish- 
ed. Thebes soon after surrendered, and then Lucre- 
tins returned with his fleet. 

Persens, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 
harassing their troops, and falling upon their fora- 
sers, whenever they ventured out of theireamp. He 
took one day a thousand carriages, laden principally 
with sheaves of corn which the Romans had been to 
reap, and made 600 prisoners. He afterwards at- 
tacked a small body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himself master with 
little or no difficulty; but he found more resistance 
than he had imagined. That small body was com- 
manded by a brave oflicer called L. Pompetus, who, 
retiring to an eminence, defended himself there with , 
intrepid courage, determined to die with his troops, 


2 Tta tum mos erat, in adversis yultum secunde fortune 
gerere, moderari animus in secundis, 
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rather than surrender. We was upon the point of 
being borne down by numbers, when the consul ar- 
rived to his assistance with a strong detachment of 
horse and light armed foot; the legions were order- 
ed to follow him. The sight of the consul gave 
Pompeius and his troops new courage, who were 
800 men, all Romans. Perseus immediately sent for 
hig phalanx; but the consul did not wait his coming 
up, and came directly to blaws. The Macedonians, 
atter having made a very vigorous resistance for 
some time, were at last broken and put to the rout. 
Three hundred foot were left upon the field, with 
twenty-four of the best horse, of the troop culled the 
Sacred Squadron, of which the commander himself, 
Antimachus, was killed. 

The success of this action reanimated the Romans 
and very much alarmed Perseus. After having put 
& strong garrison into Gonnus, he marched back his 
army into Macedonia. 

The consul having reduced Perrheebia, and taken 
Larissa and some other cities, dismissed all the allies, 
except the Achezans; dispersed his troops in Thes- 
saly, where he left them in winter quarters, and went 
into Beeotia at the request of the Thebans, upon 
whom the people of Coronea had made incursions. 


SECTION IIL—rTHE SENATE PASS A WISE DECREE 
TO PUT A STCP TO THE AVARICE OF THE GENE- 
RALS AND MAGISTRATES, WHO OPPRESSED THE 
ALLIES. THE CONSUL MARCIUS, AFTER SUSTAIN- 
ING GREAT FATIGUE, ENTERS MACEDONIA. PER- 
SEUS TAKES THE ALARM, AND LEAVES THE PASSES 
OPEN; HE RESUMES COURAGE AFTERWARDS.  IN- 
SOLENT EMBASSY OF THE RHODIANS TO ROME, 


Nothing memorable passed the 

A. M. 3834. following year! The consul Hosti- 
Ant. J.C.170. lins had sent Ap. Claudius into IIly- 

ria with 4000 foot, io defend such of 
the inhabitants of that country as were allies of the 
Romans; and the latter had found means to add 8000 
men, raised among the allies, to his first body of 
troops. He encainped at Lychnidus, a city of the 
Dassarete. Near that place was another city called 
Uscana, which belonged to Perseus, and where he 
had a strong garrison. Claudius, upon the promise 
which had beeu made him of having the place put 
into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, ap- 
proached it with almost all his troops, without any 
order, distrust, or precaution. Whilst he thought 
leasi of it, the garrison made a furious sally upon 
him, put his whole army to flight, and pursued then 
a ereat way with dreadful slaughter. Of 11,600 men, 
scarce 2000 escaped into the camp, which 1600 had 
been left to guard: Claudius returned to Lychnidus 
with the ruins of his army. The news of this loss 
very much afflicted the senate; and the more, because 
it had been occasioned by the imprudence and aya- 
rice of Claudius. 

This was the almost universal disease of the com- 
manders at that time.2 The senate received various 
complaints from many cities, as well of Greece as 
the other provinces. against the Roman officers, who 
treated them with unheard of rapaciousness and cru- 
elty. They punished some of them, redressed the 
wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed the 
ambassadors, well satisfied with the manner in which 
their remonstrances had heen received. Soon after, 
to prevent such disorders for the future, they passed 
a decree, which expres<ed that the cities should not 
furnish the Roman magistrates with any thing more 
than what the senate expressly appointed; which 
ordinance was published in all the cities of Pelo- 
ponnesus, | 

C. Popilius and Co. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commission, went first to ‘Thebes, where 
they very much praised the citizens, and exhorted 
them to continue firm in their alhance with the Ro- 
man people. Proceeding afterwards to the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, they boasted every where 
of the lenity and moderation of the senate, which 
they proved by their late decree in favour of the: 


1 Liv. 1. xliii n. 9, 10. 
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Greeks. They found great divisions in almost all the 
cities, especially among the A®tolians, oceasioned by 
two factions which divided them, one for the Ro- 
mans, and the other for the Macedonians. The as- 
sembly of Achaia was not exempt from these divi- 
sions; but the wisdom of the persons of greatest 
authority prevented their consequences. The ad- 
vice of Archon, one of the principal persona of the 
leagne, was to act according to conjunctures, to 
leave no room for calumny to irritate either of the 
contending powers against the republic, and to avoid 
the misfortanes into which those were fallen, who 
had not been sufficiently aware of the power of the 
Romans. ‘This advice prevailed; and it was resolved 
that Archon should be made chief magistrate, and 
Polybius capiain-general of the horse. 

About this time Attalus, having something to de- 
mand of the Achwan league, caused the new magis- 
trate to be sounded; who being determined in favour 
of the Romans and their allies, promised that prince 
to support his suit with all his power. The affair in 
question was, to have a decree reversed, by which it 
was ordained, that all the statues of king Eumenes 
should be removed from the public places. At the 
first council that was held, the ambassadors of Atta- 
lus were introduced to the assembly, who demanded, 
ihat in consideration of the prince who sent them, 
Eumenes, his brother, should be restored to the hon- 
ours which the republic had formerly decreed him. 
Archon supported this demand, but with great mod- 
eration. Polybius spoke with more foree, enlarged 
upon the merit and services of Eumenes, demonstra- 
ted ihe injustice of the first decree, and concluded 
that it was proper to repeal it. The whole assembly 
applauded his discourse, and it was resolved that 
Eumenes should be restored to all bis honours. 

ft was at this time that Rome sent 
Popilius to Antiochus Epiphanes, to A. M. 3835. 
prevent his enterprises against Egypt, Ant. J.C. 169. 
which we have mentioned before. 

‘The Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment. Q.Marcius Philippus, one of the two con- 
suls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he set out, Perseus bad conceived the de- 
sign of taking the advantage of the winter to make 
an expedition po Illyria, which was the only 
province from whence Macedonia had reason to fear 
irroptions during the king’s being employed against 
the Romans. This expedition succeeded very hap- 
pily for him, and almost without any loss on his side. 
He began with the siege of Uscana, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, (it is not known how,) 
and took it, after a defence of some duration. He 
afterwards made himself master of all the strong 
places in the country, the most part of which had 
Roman garrisons in them, and took a great number 
of prisoners. 

Perseus at the same time sent ambassadors to Gen- 
tins, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit 
the party of the Romans, and to come over to him, 
Gentius was far from being averse to it; but he ob- 
served, that having neither ammunition for the war, 
nor nioney, he was in no condition to declare against 
the Romans; which was explaining himself suflicient- 
ly. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not understand, 
or rather affected not to understand, his demand, and 
sent a second embassy to him without mention of 
money, and received the same answer. Polybius ob- 
serves, that this fear of expense, which denotes a lit- 
tle and mean soul, and entirely dishonours a prince, 
made many of his enterprises miscarry; and that if 
he would have sacrificed certain sums, and those far 
from considerable, he might have engaged several 
republics and princes in his party. Can such a blind- 
ness be conceived ina rational creature! Polybius 
considers it as a punishment from the gods. 

Perseus, having led back his troops into Macedonia, 
made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very strong 
city of JEtolia, above the gulf of Ambracia. The 
people had given him hopes that they would sur- 
render it as soon as he appeared before the walls; 
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but the Romans prevented them, and threw succours 
into the place. : 

Early in the spring the consul Marcins left Rome, 
and went to Thessaly, from whence, without losing 
time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully assured that 
it was necessary to attack Perseus in the heart of his 
dominions. 

Upon the report that the Roman army was ready 
to take the field,! Archon, chief magistrate of the 
Achzans, to justify his conntry from the suspicions 
and injurious reports that had been fpesated against 
it, advised the Achzans to pass a decree, by which it 
should be ordained, that they should march an army 
into Thessaly, and share in all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, or- 
ders were given to Archon to raise troops, and to 
make all the necessary preparations. It was after- 
wards resolved, that ambassadors should he sent to 


the consul, to acquaint him with the resolution of the | 


republic, and to know from him where and when the 
Achzan army should join him. Polybius, our his- 
torian, with some others, was charged with this em- 
bassy. They found the Romans had quitted Thessa- 
ly, and were encamped in Perrhcebia, between Azorus 
and Doliche, greatly perplexed about the route it 
was necessary to take. hey followed them, in or- 
der to await a favourable opportunity of speaking to 
the consul, and shared with him in all the dangers he 
ran in entering Macedonia. 

Persens,2 who did not know what route the consul 
would take, had posted considerable bodies of troops 
in two places, by which it was probable he would at- 
tempt to pass. For himself, he encamped with the 
rest of his army near Dium, marching and counter- 
marching without any fixed object. 

Marcius, after Jong deliberation, resolved to pass 
the forest that covered the heights of Octolophus. 
He had incredible difficulties to surmount, the ways 
were so steep and impracticable; but he had had the 
precaution to seize an eminence, which favoured his 
passage. From hence the enemy’s camp, which was 
not distant above a thousand paces, and all the coun- 
ay about Dium and Phila, might be discovered; 
which very much animated the soldiers, who had 
before their eyes such opulent lands, where they 
hoped to enrich themselves. Hippias, whom the 
king had posted to defend this pass with a body of 
12,000 men, seeing the eminence possessed by a de- 
tachment of the Romans, rene to meet the con- 
sul, who was advancing with his whole army, baras- 
sed his troops for two days, and distressed them very 
much by frequent attacks. Marcius was in great 
trouble, not being able either to advance with satety, 
or retreat without shame, or even danger. He had 
no other choice to make, than to pursue with vigour 
an undertaking, formed perhaps with too much bold- 
ness and temerity, but which could not succeed with- 
outa determinate perseverance, which is often crown- 
ed in the end with success. It is certain, that if the 
consul had had to deal with an enemy like the ancient 
kings of Macedonia, in the narrow defile where his 
troops were pent up, he would infallibly have received 
a great blow. But Perseus, instead of sending fresh 
troops to support Hippias, the cries of whose soldiers 
in battle he could hear in his camp, and of going in 
person to attack the enemy, amused himself with 
making useless excursions with his cavalry into the 
country about Dium, and by that neglect gave the 

tomans an opportunity of extricating themselves 
from the dangerous situation into which they had 
brought themselves. 

It was not without infinite pains that they effected 
this; the horses laden with their baggage sinking un- 
der their burdens as they descended the mountain, 
and falling down at alinost every step they took. 
The elephants, especially, gave them great trouble: 
it was necessary to find some new means for their 
descent in such extreinely steep places. Having 
cleared a level on the snow on these declivities, they 
drove two beans into the earth at the lower part of 
the road, at the distance of something more than the 
breadth of an elephant from each other. Upon those 
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beams they laid planks of thirty fect in length and 
formed a kind of bridge, which they covered with 
earth. At the end of the first bridge, but at some 
little distance, they erected a second, then a third, 
and as many more of the same kind as were necessary. 
The elephant passed from the firm ground to the 
bridge; and before he came to the cnd, they con- 
trived to lower insensibly the beams that supported 
it, and let him gently down with the bridge: x went 
on in that manner to the second, and so to all the 
rest. It was not easy to express the fatigues they 
underwent in this pass; the soldiers being often 
obliged to ro}] down with their arms, because it was 
impossible for them to keep their footing, It was 
agreed, that with a handful of men, the enemy 
might have defeated the Roman army. At length, 
after infinite difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a 
plain, and found itself in safety. 

As the consul seemed then to have happily over- 
come the greatest difficulties of his enterprises Poly- 
bius thought this a proper time for presenting to Mar- 
cius the decree of the Achwans, and assuring him of 
their resolution to join him with all their forces, and 
to share with him 1n all the labours and dangers of 
this war. Marcius, after having thanked the Ache- 
ans for their good will in the kindest terms, told 
them, they might spare themselves the trouble and 
expense that war would give them; that he would 
dispense with both; and that, in the present posture 
of atlairs, he had no occasion for the aid of the allies. 
After this discourse, Polybius’s colleagues returned 
into Achaia. 

Polybius alone continued in the Roman army, till 
the consul, having received advice that Appius, sur- 
named Cento, had demanded of the Achzans a body 
of 5000 men to be sent him into Epirus, despatched 
him home with advice, not to suffer his republic to 
furnish those troops, or engage in expenses entirely 
unnecessary, as Appius had no reason to demand that 
aid. It is difficult, says the historian, to discover the 
real motives that induced Marcius to talk in this man- 
ner. Did he wish to spare the Achwans, or was he 
laying a snare for them? or did he intend to put it 
out of Appius’s power to undertake any thing? 

Whilst the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy’sapproach. ‘That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what plan to pursue, and changing 
every monent bis resolution, he cried out, and lament- 
ed his being conquered without fighting. He recalled 
the two oflicers, to whom he had confided the defence 
of the passes; sent ihe gilt statues? at Dium on board 
his fleet, lest they should fall into the hands of the 
Romans: gave orders that his treasures, which were 
laid up at Pella, should be thrown into the sea, and 
all his galleys at Thessalonica burnt. For hiself, 
he retired to Pydna. 

The consul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impossible to disengage himself with- 
out the enemy’s permission. ‘The only passage for 
him was through two forests; by the one he might 
penetrate through the valley of ‘Tempe in Thessaly, 
and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into 
Macedonia; and both these important posts were 
possessed by strong garrisons whom the king had 
placed there. So that if Perseus had only stayed ten 
days without taking fright, it had been impossible for 
the Romans to have entered Thessaly by Tempe, and 
the consul would have had no pass by which pro- 
visions could be conveyed to him. Tor the ways 
through Tempe are bordered by such vast precipices, 
that the eye could scarce look down from them with- 
out dizziness. The king’s troops guarded this pass 
at four severa) places, of which the last was so nar- 
row, that ten men, well armed, could alone have de- 
fended the entrance. The Romans, therefore, not 
being able either to receive provisions by the nar- 
row passes of Tempe, nor to get throngh them, must 
have been obliged to regain the mountains from 
whence they came down, which was become imprac- 
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ticable, the enemy having possessed themselves of 
the eminences. The only choice they had left was 
to open their way into Macedonia, through their en- 
emies, to Dium; which would have been no less 
difficult.t if the gods, says Livy, had not deprived 
Perseus of prudence and counsel. For in making a 
fosse with intrenchments in a very narrow clefile at 
the foot of mount Olympus, he would have absolute- 
ly shut them out, and stopped them short. But in 
the blindness into which his fear had thrown the 
king, he neither saw nor put in execution any of the 
various means in his power to save himself, but left 
all the passes of his kingdom open and unguarded, 
and took refuge at Pydna with precipitation. 

The consul perceived aright, that he owed his 
safety to the king’s timidity and imprudence. lle 
ordered the prietor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, 
to seize the posts bordering upon Tempe, which 
Perseus had abandoned, in order to secure a retreat 
in ease of accident; and sent Popilius to take a view 
of the passes in the way to Dium. When he was in- 
formed that the ways were open and unguarded, he 
marched thither in two days, and encamped his army 
near the temple of Jupiter, in the neighbourhood, 
to prevent its being plundcred. Having entered the 
city, which was full of waguificent buildings, and 
well fortified, he was exceedingly surprised that the 
king had abandoned it so easily. He continued his 
march, and made himself master of several places, 
almost withont any re-istance. But the farther’ he 
advanced, the less provisions he found,aad the more 
the dearth increased; which obliged him to return to 
Diuom. Iie was also reduced to quit that city, and 
retire to Phila, where the pretor Lucretius had in- 
formed him he might find provisions in abundance. 
His quitting Dium suggested to Perseus, that it was 
now time to recover by his courage what he had 
lost by his fear. He repossessed himself therefore 
of that city, and soon repaired its ruins, Popilius, 
on his side, besieged and took [leraclea, coe was 
only a quarter of a league distant from Phila. 

Perseus, having recovered his fright and resumed 
his spirits, would have been very glad that his orders 
to throw his treasures at Pella jnto the sea, and burn 
all his ships at Thessalonica, had not been executed. 
Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, 
had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repen- 
tance which might soon follow that command, as in- 
deed it happened. Nicias, with less precaution, had 
thrown all the money he found at Pella into the sea. 
But his fault was soon repaired by divers, who bronght 
up almost the whole moncy from the bottom of the 
sea. To reward their services, the king caused them 
all to be put to death secretly, as well as Andronicus 
and Nicias; so much was he ashamed of the abject 
terror to which he had abandoned himself, that he 
could not bear to have any witnesses or traces of it 
in being. ’ 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea 
and land, which were neither of much consequence 
nor Importance. 

When Polybius returned from his embassy into 
Peloponnesus,? Appius’s letter, in which he demand- 
ed 5000 men, had been received there. Some time 
after, the council, which was assembled at Sicyon, to 
deliberate upon that affair, gave Polybius great per- 
plexity. Not to execute the order he had received 
from Marcius, had been an inexcusable fault. On 
the other side, it was dangerous to refuse the Ro- 
mans the troops they might have occasion for, and 
of which the Acheans werein no want. To extricate 
themselves in so delicate a conjuncture, they had re- 
course to the decree of the Roman senate, that pro- 
hibited their paying any regard to the letters of the 
renerals, unless an order of the senate was annexed 
to them, which Appius had not sent with his. It 
was his opinion, therefore, that before any thing was 
sent to Appius, It was necessary to inform the consul 
of his demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. 
By that ineans, Polybius saved the Achzans an ex- 
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pense, which would have amounted to more than 
120,000 crowns. 

In the mean time arrived at Rome ambassadors 
from Prusias,3 king of Bithynia, and also from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perseus. The former ex- 
pressed themselves very modestly, declaring that 
Prusias had constantly adhered to the Roman party, 
and should continue to do so during the war; but 
that having promised Perseus to employ his good 
offices in his behalf with the Romans, in order to ob- 
tain a peace, he desired, if it were possible, that they 
would grant him that favour, and make use of hig 
mediation as they should think convenient. The 
language of the Rhodians was very different. After 
having set forth, ina lofty style, the services they had 
done the Roman people, and ascribed to themselves 
the greatest share in the victories they had obtained, 
and especially in that over Antiochus, they added, 
that whilst the peace subsisted between the Macedo- 
nians and Romans, they had negotiated a treaty of 
alliance with Perseus; that they had suspended it 
against their will, and without any subject of com- 
plaint against the king, because it had pleased the 
Romans to engage them on their side; that during 
the three years which this war had continued, the 
had suffered inany inconveniences trom it; that their 
trade by sea being interrupted, the island found it- 
self in great straits, from the reduction of its reve- 
nues and other advantages arising fron commerce; 
that being no longer able to support such consider- 
able losses, they had sent ambassadors into Macedo- 
nia, to king Perseus, to inform him thatthe Rhodians 
thought it necessary that he should make peace with 
the Romans, and that they were also sent to Rome 
to make the same declaration; that if either of 
the parties refused to accede to so reasonable a 
proposal, the Rhodians should know what they had 
to do. 

It is ensy to judge in what manner so vain and 
presumptnous a discourse was received, Some his- 
torians tell us, that all the answer that was given to 
it was, to order a decree of the senate whereby the 
Carians and Lycians were declared free, to be read 
in their presence. This was touching them to the 
quick, and mortifying them in the mostsenstble part; 
for they pretended to an authority over both those 
nations. Others say, the senate answered in few 
words; that the disposition of the Rhocians, and 
their secret intrigues with Perseus, had been long 
known at Rome: that when the Roman people should 
have conquered him, of which they expected advice 
every day, they should know in their turn what the 
had to do, and should then treat their allies accord- 
ing to their respective merits. They made the am- 
bassadors, however, the usual presents. 

The consul Q. Marcius’s letter was then read; in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible 
difficulties in passing a very narrow defile. He ad- 
ded, that by the wise precaution of the preetor, be 
had sufficient provisions for the whole winter; hav- 
ing received from the Epirots 20,000 measures of 
wheat and 10,000 of barley, for which it was necessa- 
ry to pay their ambassadors, then at Rome: that it 
was also necessary to send him clothes for the sol- 
diers: that he wanted 200 horses, especially from 
Numidia, hecause there was nove of that kind in the 
country where he was. All these articles were ex- 
actly and immediately executed. 

Alter this they gave audience to Onesimus,a Mace- 
donian nobleman. He had always advised the king 
to maintain peace; and putting him in mind that his 
father Philip, to the last day of his life, had cansed 
his treaty with the Romans to be constantly read to 
him twice every day, be had admonished him to do 
as much, if not with the same regularity, at least 
from time to time, Not being able to dissnade him 
from the war, he had begun to withdraw himself 
from his councils, under different pretexts, that he 
might not be witness to the resolutions taken in them, 
which he could not approve. At length, seeing him- 
self become suspected, and tacitly considered as a 
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traitor, he had taken refuge among the Romans, and 
had been of great service to the consul, Having made 
this relation to the senate, they gave him a very fa- 
vourable reception, and pravided magnificently for 
his subsistence 


SECTION FV.—PatULUs ZMILIUS CHOSEN CONSUL. 
HE SETS OUT FOR MACEDONIA WITH THE PRETOR 
CN. OCTAVIUS, WHO COMMANDED THE FLEET. PER- 
SEUS SOLICITS AID ON ALL SIDES. IIS AVARICEIS 
THE CAUSE OF HIS LOSING CONSIDERABLE ALLIES, 
THE PRATOR ANICIUS’S VICTORIES IN ILLYRIA. 
PAULUS MILIUS’S CELEBRATED VICTORY OVER 
PERSEUS NEAR THE CITY OF PYDNA. PERSEUS TA- 
KEN WITH ALL HIS CUILDREN. THE COMMAND 
OF PAULUS EMILIUS IN MACEDONIA PROLONGED. 
DECREE OF THE SENATE GRANTING LIBERTY TO 
THE MACEDONIANS AND ILLYRIANS. PAULUS 
EMILIUS, DURING THE WINTER QUARTERS, VISITS 
TIE MOST CELEBRATED CITIES OF GREECE, UFON 
HIS RETURN TO AMPHIPOLIS IIE GIVES A GREAT 
FEAST. HE MARCHES FOR ROME. ON HIS WAY 
HE SUFFERS HIS ARMY TO PLUNDER ALL THE 
CITIES OF EPIRUS. HEENTERS ROMEIN TRIUMPH. 
DEATH OF PERSEUS. CN, OCTAVIUS AND L. ANI- 
CIUS HAVE ALSO THE HONOUR OF A TRIUMPH DE- 
CREED THEM. 


The time for the comitia,! or as- 

A. M. 3836. semblies for the election of consuls 
Ant. J.C. 168. at Rome, approaching, all the world 

were anxious to know upon whom so 
important a choice would fall, and nothing else was 
talked of in all conversations. They were not satis- 
fied with the consuls who had been employed for 
three years against Perseus, and they had very ill 
sustained the honour of the Roman name. They 
called to mind the famous victories formerly obtain- 
ed over his father Philip, who had been obliged to 
sue for peace; over Antiochus, who was driven be- 
ond mount Taurus, and forced to pay a ae tri- 
ute; and, what was still more considerable, over 
Hannibal, the greatest general that had ever appear- 
ed as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, whom 
they had reduced to quit Ttaly after a war of more 
than sixteen years’ continuance, aud conquered in 
his own country almost under the very walls of Car- 
thage. The formidable preparations made by Per- 
seus, and some advantages gained by him in the for- 
mer campaigns, augmented the apprehension of the 
Romans. They plainly discerned that it was no time 
to confer the command of the armies by faction or 
favour, and that it was necessary to choose a general 
for his wisdom, valour and experience; in a word, 
one capable of conducting so important a war as 
that now upon their hands. 

All the world cast their eyes upon Paulus Hmilius. 
There are times when distinguished merit unites the 
voices of the public; and nothing is more grateful 
than such a judgment, founded upon the knowledge 
of a man’s past services, the army’s opinion of his 
capacity, and the state’s pressing occasion for his va- 
lour and conduct. Paulus AEmilius was near sixty 
years old: but age, without impairing his faculties in 
the least, had rather improved them with maturity 
of wisdom and judgnient: more necessary ina ge- 
neral than even valour and bravery. He had been 
consul thirteen years before, and had acquired ge- 
neral esteem during his administration. But the 
people repaid his services with ingratitude, having 
refused to raise him again to the same dignity, though 
he had solicited it with sufficient ardour. For seve- 
ral years he had led a private and retired life, solely 
employed in the education of his children, in which 
no father ever succeeded better, nor was more glori- 
ously rewarded for his care. AIT his relations, all 
his friends, urged him to comply with the people’s 
wishes in taking upon him the consulship: but be- 
Nieving himself no longer capable of commanding, he 
avoided appearing in public, kept himself at home, 
and shunned honours with as much solicitude as 
others generally pursue them. However, when he 
saw the people assemble every morning in crowds 
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before his door, that they summoned him to the Fo- 
ruin, and exclaimed Henly against his obstinate re- 
fusal to serve his country, he acceded at last to their 
remonstrances; and appearing amongst those who as- 
pired to that dignity, he seemed less to receive the 
command of the army, than to give the people the 
assurance of an approaching and complete victory. 
The consulship was conferred upon him unanimously ; 
and, according to Plutarch, the command of the army 
in Macedonia was assigned to him in preference to 
his colleague, though Livy says it fell to him by lot. 

It is said, that on the very day that he was elected 
general in the war against Perseus, at his return home, 
attended by all the people, who followed to do him 
honour, he found his danghter Tertia, at that time a 
little infant, crying bitterly. Fle embraced her, and 
asked her the cause of her tears. Tertia, hugging 
him with her little arms, “Do you not know, then, 
father,” said she, “that our Perseus is dead?’ She 
spoke of alittle dog she had brought up, called Per- 
seus. ‘And at a very good time, my dear child,” 
said Paulus Aumilius, struck with the word; “ Taccept 
this omen with joy.’ The ancients carried their 
superstition with respect to this kind of fortuitous 
occurrences very high. 

The manner in which Paulus Amilius prepared 
for the war he was charged with,2 gaye room to 
judge of the success to be expected from it. He 
demanded, first, that commissioners should be sent 
into Macedonia to inspect the army and fleet, and 
to make their report, after an exact inquiry, of the 
number of troops which was necessary to be added 
both by sea and land. They were also 10 inform 
themselves, as near as possible, of the number of the 
king’s forces; whcre they and the Romans actually 
lay; if the latter were encamped in the forests, or 
had entirely passed them, Bel cere arrived in the 
plain; upon which of the allies they might rely with 
certainty, which of them were dubious and waver- 
ing, and whom they might regard as declared ene- 
mies; for how long time they had provisions, and 
from whence they might be supplied with them either 
by land or water; what had passed during the last 
campaign, either in the ariny by land, or in the fleet. 
As an able and experienced general, he thought it 
necessary to enter fully into this detail; convinced 
that the plan of the campaign upon which he was 
about to enter, could not be formed, nor its opera- 
tions concerted, without a perfect knowledge of all 
these particulars. The senate highly approved these 
wise measures, and appointed commissioners, with 
the approbation of Paulus Amilins, who set out two 
days after. 

During their absence, audience was given the am- 
bassadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and 
queen of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome of 
the unjust enterprises of Antiochus king of Syria, 
which have been before related. 

The commissioners made extraordinary despatch. 
Upon their return, they reported that Marcius had 
forced the passes of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than utility: that 
the king was advanced into Pierta, and in actual pos- 
session of it: that the two canips were very near cach 
other, being separated only by the river Enipeus: 
that the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman 
army was neither ina condition to oblige him to fight, 
nor to force his lines: that, in addition to the other 
inconveniences, a very severe winter had happened, 
from which they suffered exceedingly in their moun- 
tainous country, and were entirely prevented from 
acting; and that they had only provisions for six 
days: that the army of the Macedonians was sup- 
posed to amount to 30,000 men; that if Appius 
Claudius had been sufficiently strong in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lychnidus, in Illyria, he might have 
acted with good effect against king Gentius; but 
that Clandius and his troops were actually in great 
danger, unless a considerable reinforcement were Im- 
inediately sent him, or he be ordered directly to quit 
the post he then occupied: that after being visited 
the camp, they had repaired to the fleet; that they 
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had been told, that part of the crews were dead of 
diseases; that the rest of the allies, especially those 
of Sicily, were returned home; and that the fleet 
was entirely in want of seamen and soldiers; that 
those who remained had not received their pay, and 
had no clothes; that Eumenes and his fleet, after 
having just shown themselves, disappeared imme- 
diately without any canse that could he assignea; 
and that it seemed his inclinations neither could nor 
ought to be relied on; but that as for his brother At- 
talus, his good will was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commissioners, after Pan- 
lus Amilins had given his opinion, the senate decreed 
that he should set forward without loss of time for 
Macedonia, with the pretor Cn. Octavins, who had 
the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another 
pretor, who was to succeed Ap. Clandius in his post 
near Lychnidns, in Illyria. The number of troops 
which each of them was to command was regulated 
in the following manner:— 

The troops of which the army of Paulus Emilius 
consisted, amounted to 25,800 nien; that is, two Ro- 
man legions, each composed of 6000 foot and 300 
horse; as many of the infantry of the Jtalian allies, 
and twice the number of horse, He had, besides, 
600 horse raised in Galia Cisalpina, and some aux- 
iliary troops from the allies of Greece and Asia. ‘The 
whole, in aJl probability, did not amount to more 
than 30,000 men. The pretor Anicius was to have 
also two legions; but they consisted of only 5000 
foot and 300 horse cach; which, with 10,000 of the 
Italian allies and 800 horse, composed the army un- 
der him of 21,200 men. The troops that served on 
board the fleet were 5000 men. These three bodies 
together made 56,200 men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make 
this year in Macedonia seemed of the utmost con- 
sequence, every precaution was taken that might 
conduce to the success of it. The consuls and peo- 

le had the choice of the tribunes who were to serve 
in it, and each commanded in his turn an entire le- 

ion. It was decreed that none should be elected 
into this employment but suchas had already served, 
and Paulus /Emilius was left at liberty to choose ont 
of all the tribunes such as he approved for his army: 
he had twelve for the two legions. 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with 
ee wisdom upon this occasion. They had, as we 
have seen, unanimously chosen as consul and general, 
tbe person amongst them who was indisputably the 
greatest captain of histime. They had resolved that 
no officers should be raised to the post of tribune, but 
such as were distinguished by their merit, experience, 
and capacity, instanced in real service; advantages 
that are not always tbe effect of birth or seniority, to 
which indeed the Romans paid little or no regard. 
They did more: by a particular exception, compati- 
ble with republican government, Paulus Aimilins was 
left at entire liberty to choose such of the tribunes 
as he thought fit; well knowing the great importance 
of a perfect union between the general and the ofh- 
cers who serve under him, in order to ensure the ex- 
act and punctual execution of the commands of the 
former, who is in a manner the soul of the army, and 
ought to direct al] its motions, which cannot be done 
without the best understanding between them, found- 
ed in a love for the public good, with which neither 
interest, jealousy, nor ambition, is capable of inter- 
fering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul 
Paulus 4milius repaired from the senate to the as- 
sembly of the people, to whom he spoke in this man- 
ner. ‘ You seem to me, Romans, to have expressed 
more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when 
I was elected consul, or entered upon that office; 
and to me your joy seemed to be occasioned by the 
hopes you conceived that I should put an end, ina 
manner worthy of the grandeur and reputation of 
the Roman people, to a war, which, in your opinion, 
has already been of too long continuance, I have 
reason to believe, that the same gods,! who have oc- 
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casioned Macedonia to fall to my Jot, will also assist 
me with their protection in conducting and termina- 
ting this war successfully: but of this I may venture 
to assure you, that I shall do my utmost not to fall 
short of your expectations. ‘The senate has wisely 
regulated every thing necessary for the expedition 
with which I am charged; and as I am ordered to 
set out immediately, in which I shall make no delay, 
Tam convinced that my colleague, C. Licinius, out 
of his great zeal for the public service, will raise and 
march off the troops appointed for me, with as much 
ardour and expedition as if they were for himself. 
I shall take care to remit to you, as well as to the 
senate, an exact account of all that passes; and you 
may rely upon the certainty and truth of my letters; 
but I beg of you as a great favour, that you will not 
give credit to, or attribute consequence by your 
credulity to, the vague and unauthenticated reports 
which are frequently spread abroad. I perceive well, 
in this war, more than any other, that with whatever 
resolution people may determine to disregard these 
rumours, they will not fail to make an impression, 
and mspire some degree of discouragement. There 
are those, who in company, and even at tables, com- 
mand armies, regulate the disposition of the forces, 
and prescribe all the operations of the campaign. 
They know better than we where we should encamip, 
and what posts it is necessary for us to seize; at what 
time, and by what defile, we ought to enter Mace- 
donia; where it is proper to establish our magazines; 
from whence, either by sea or land, we are to bring 
provisions; when we are to fight the enemy, an 
when lie still. They not only prescribe what is best 
to be done, but for deviating ever so little from their 
plans they make it a crime in their consul, and cite 

im before their tribunal. But know, Romans, this 
is a great impediment with your generals. All have 
not the bedi en and constancy of Fabius, to des- 
pise impertinent reports. He conld choose rather to 
suffer the people upon such rumours to invade his 
authority, than to ruin the business of the state in 
order to secure to himeelf their good opinion and an 
empty name. Iam far from believing that generals 
stand in no nced of advice: I think, on the contrary 
that whoever would conduct every thing alone, upon 
his own opinion, and without consulting the judg- 
ment of otbers, shows more presumption than pru- 
dence. But some may ask, How then shall we act 
reasonably? By not suffering any persons to obtrude 
their advice upon your generals, but such as are, in 
the first place, versed in the art of war, and have 
learned from experience what it is to command: and 
in the second, who are upon the spot, who know the 
enemy, are witnesses in person to all that passes, and 
sharers with us in all dangers. If there be any one 
who conceives himself capable of assisting me with 
his counsels in the war yon have charged me with, 
let hin not refuse to do the republic that service, but 
let him go with me into Macedonia; a ship, horses, 
tents, provisions, shall all be supplied at my charge. 
But if he will not take so much trouble, and prefers 
the tranquillity of the city to the dangers and fatigues 
of the field, let him not take upon him to hold the 
helm, and continue idle in port. The city of itself 
supplies sufficient matter of discourse on other sub- 
jects; but as for these, let it be silent, and know, that 
we shal] pay no regard to any counsels, but such as 
shall be given us in the cam itself.” 

This discourse of Paulus Te. which abounds 
with reason and good sense, shows that men are the 
same in all ages of the world, People have an incre- 
dible itch for examining, criticising, and condemning 
the conduct of generals, and do not observe, that by 
so doing they act in manifest contradiction to reason 
and justice: to reason; for what can be more absurd 
and ridiculous, than to see persons, without any 
knowledge or experience in war, set themselves up 
for censors of the most able generals, and pronounce 
with a magisterial air upon their actions? to justice; 
for the most experienced can make no certain jndg- 
ment without being upon the epot; the least circum- 
stance of time, place, disposition of the troops, secret 
orders not divulged, being capable of making an ab- 
solute change in the general rules of conduct. But 
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we miust not expect to see a failing reformed, that 
has its source in the curiosity and vanity of human 
nature; and generals would do wisely, atter the ex- 
ample of Paulus Aumilins, to despise these city re- 
ports, and crude opinions of idle people, who have 
nothing else to do, and have generally as little judg- 
ment as business, 

Paulus Emilius, after having discharged, accord- 
ing to custom, the duties of religion, set out for 
Macedonia, with the pretor Cu. Octavius, to whoin 
the command of the fleet had been allotted. 

Whilst they were employed at Rome in making 
preparations for the war,! Persens, on his side, had 
not been asleep. The fear of the approaching dan- 
ger which threatened him having at length got the 
better of his avarice, he agreed to give Gentius king 
of Hllyria 300 talents of silver, (that is, 300,000 
crowns,) and purchased his alliance at that price. 

He sent anibassadors at the same time to Rhodes, 
conyinced that if that island, very powerful at that 
time by sea, should embrace his party, Rome would 
be very much embarrassed. He sent deputies also to 
Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, and 
capable of giving him great aid. Perseus did wise- 
ly in having recourse to these measures, and in endea- 
rouring to strengthen himself by such supports; but 
be entered upon them too late. He ought to have 
begun by taking those steps, and to have made them 
the first foundation of his enterprise. He did not 
think of putting those remote powers in motion, till 
he was reduced almost to extremity, and his affairs 
were almost absolutely desperate. It was rather 
calling in spectators and associates of his ruin, than 
aids and supports. The instructions which he gave 
his ambassadors were very solid and forcible, as we 
shall soon see; but he should have made use of them 
three years sooner, and have waited their effect, 
before he embarked, almost alone, in the war against 
so powerful a people, and one that had so many re- 
sources in case of misfortune. 

The ansbassadors had the same instructions for 
both thase kings. They represented to them, that 
there was a natural enmity between republics and 
monarchies. That the Roman people attacked the 
kings one after another, and, what added extremely 
to the indignity, that they employed the forces of 
the kings themselves to ruin them in succession. 
That they had crushed his father by the assistance 
of Attalus; that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in some 
measure, by that of his father Philip, Antiochus had 
been subjected, and that at present they had armed 
Eumenes and Prusias against himself. That after 
the kingdom of Macedonia should be destroyed, 
Asia would be the next to experience the same fate; of 
which they had already usurped a part, under the 
specious pretext of re-establishing the cities in their 
ancient liberty; and that Syria’s turn would soon fol- 
low. That they had already begun to prefer Prusias 
to Eumenes by particular distinctions of honour, and 
had deprived Antiochus of the fruits of his victories 
in Egypt. Perseus requested of them, either to in- 
duce the Romans to give Macedonia peace; or, if 
they persevered in the unjust design of continuing 
the war, to regard them as the common enemy of all 
kings. The ambassadors treated with Antiochus 
openly, and without any reserve. U 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treated 
only in secret upon the real cause of their mission. 
There had passed already several conferences, at dif- 
ferent times and places, upon the same subject, which 
had begun to render that prince very much suspected 
by the Romans. It was not that Eumenes desired in 
reality that Perseus should be victorious against the 
Romans; the enormous power he would then have 
had would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealousy; neither was he more willing 
to declare openly against him, or to make war upon 
him. But, in hopes to see the two parties equally 
inclined to peace; Perseus, fron: his oe of the mis- 
fortunes which might befall him; the Romans, from 
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being weary of a war spun out to too great a length; 
he desired to become the mediator of a peace be- 
tween them, and to make Perseus purchase his 
mediation, or at least his inaction and neutrality, at 
a high price. That was already agreed upon, and 
was 1500 talents (1,590,000 Be The only dif- 
ference that remained, was in settling the time for 
the payment of that sum. Perseus was for waiting 
till the service was performed, and in the mean time 
offered ta deposit the money in Samothracia. En- 
menes did not believe himself secure in that, because 
Samothracia depended on Perseus; and therefore 
he insisted upon imimediate payment of part of the 
money. This broke up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negotiation, which 
might have been no less in his favour. He had,caused 
a body of Gauls to come from the other side of the 
Danube, consisting of 10,000 horse and as many foot, 
and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each 
horseman, five to the infantry, and 1000 to their 
captains. I have observed above, that these Gauls 
had taken the name of Bastarnw. When he received 
advice that they were arrived upon the frontiers of 
his dominions he went to meet them with half his 
troops, and gave orders, that in the towns and 
villages through which they were to pass, great 
quantities of corn, wine, and cattle, should be pro- 
vided for them; he had presents for their principal 
officers, of horses, arms, and jackets; to these he 
added some money, which was to be distributed 
amongst a small number: he imagined he should 
gain the multitade by this bait. The king halted 
near the river Axius, where he encamped with his 
troops. He depnted Antigonus, one of the Mace- 
donian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty 
leagues distant from him. Antigonus was astonished 
when he saw men of prodigious stature, skilful in all 
the exercises of the body, and in handling their arms; 
and haughty and audacious in their language, which 
abounded with menaces and bravadoes. fle set off, 
in the best terms, the orders his master had given for 
their good reception wherever they passed, and the 
presents he had prepared for them: after which he 
invited them to advance to a certain place he men- 
tioned, and to send their principal officers to the king. 
The Gauls were nota people to be put off with words. 
Clondicus, the general and king of these strangers, 
came directly to the point; and asked, whether he 
had brought the sum agreed on. As no answer was 
given to that question, “Go,” said he, “and let your 
prince know, that till he sends the hostages and sums 
agreed on, the Gauls will not stir from hence.” The 
king, upon the return of his deputy, assembled his 
council. He foresaw what they would advise; but, 
as he was a much better guardian of his money than 
of his kingdom, to disguise his avarice, he expatiated 
upon the perfidy and ferocity of the Gauls; adding, 
that it would be dangerous to give such numbers of 
them entrance into Macedonia, from which every 
thing was to be feared, and that 5000 horse would 
be sufficient for him. Every body perceived that 
his sole apprehension was for his money; but nobody 
dared to contradict him. Antigonus returned to the 
Gauls, and told them his master had occasion for no 
more than 5000 horse. Upon which they raised a 
universal cry and n:urmur against Perseus, who made 
them come so far merely to insult them. Clondicus 
having asked Antigonus again, whether he had 
:bronght the money for the 5000 horse: as the deputy 
sought for an evasion, and gave no direct answers, 
the Gauls grew furious, and were just going to cut 
him in pieces, and he himself was under terrible ap- 
prehensions. However, ihey paid respect to his 
quality of deputy, and dismissed him without any ill 
treatment of his person. The Gauls marched away 
immediately, resumed their route io the Danube, 
and plundered Thrace in their way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, 
might have given the Romans great trouble. He 
could have detached those Gauls into Thessaly, 
where they might have plundeved the country, and 
taken the strongest places. By that means, remaimlnog 
quiet about the river Enipeus, he might have put it 
out of the power of the Romans either to have pene- 
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trated into Macedonia, of which he might have bar- 
red the entrance with his troops, or to have subsisted 
any longer in the country, because they could have 
drawn no provisions as before from Thessaly, which 
would have been entirely laid waste. The avarice 
by which he was governed, prevented his making 
any use of so great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length consented to give Gentius the 300 talents, 
which he had demanded for more than a year, for 
raising troops and fitting out a fleet. Pantauchus 
had negotiated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, 
and had begun by paying the king of Illyria 10 tal- 
ents (10,000 crowns) in part of the sum promised him. 
Gentius despatched his ambassadors, and with them 
persons in whom he could confide, to receive the 
money. He directed them also, when all should be 
concluded, to join Perseus’s ambassadors, aud to go 
with them to Rhodes, in order to induce that repub- 
lic to form an alliance with them. Pantauchus had 
represented to him, that if the Rhodians came into 
it, Rome would not be able to make head against 
the three powers united. Perseus received those 
ambassadors with all possible marks of distinction. 
After the interchange of hostages, and the taking of 
oaths on both sides, it only remained to deliver the 
300 talents. ‘The ambassadors and agents of the [I- 
lyrian repaired to Pella, where the money was told 
down to them, and put into chests, under the seal of 
the ambassadors, to be conveyed into Illyria. Per- 
seus had covertly given orders to the persons charged 
with this convoy, to march slowly, and by short jour- 
neys, and when they arrived upon the frontiers of 
Macedonia to stop for his farther orders. During all 
this time, Pantauchus, who had remained at the court 
of Illyria, pressed the king with great earnestness to 
declare against the Romans by some act of hostility. 
In the mean while arrived ambassadors from the 
Romans, to negotiate an alliance with Gentius. He 
had already received ten talents by way of earnest, 
and was informed that the whole sum was upon the 
road. Upon the repeated solicitations of Pantauchus, 
in violation of all rights humanand divine, he caused 
the two ambassadors to be imprisoned, under the 
eee that they were spies. As soon as Perseus 

ad received this news, believing him sufficiently 
and irretrievably engaged against the Romans by so 
glaring an act, he recalled those who carried the 300 
talents; congratulating himself in secret upon the 
good success of his perfidy, and his great dexterity 
in saving his money. But he did not see that be 
only kept it in reserve for the victor; whereas he 
ought to have employed it in defending himself 
against him, and to conquer him, according to ihe 
maxim of Philip and his son Alexander, the most 
illustrious of bis predecessors, who used to say, 
“That victory should be purchased with money, and 
not money saved at the expense of victory.” 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with 
a favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republic had resolved 
to employ all their credit and power to oblige the 
two parties to make peace, and to declare against 
that which should refuse to accept proposals for an 
accommodation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired 
to their posts in the beginning of the spring; the 
consul to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with the 
fleet, and Aniciusinto Illyria. 

The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. 
He was to carry on the war against Gentius, and put 
an end to it before it was knawn at Rome that it was 
begun. Its duration was only thirty days. Having 
treated Scorda, the capital of the country, which had 
surrendered to him, with great moderation, the oth- 
er cities soon followed its example. Gentius him- 
self was reduced to come and throw himself at Ani- 
cius’s feet toimplore his mercy; confessing with tears 
in his eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having aban- 
doned the party of the Romans. ‘The preetor treated 
him with humanity. His first care was to take the 
twoambassadors out of prison. He sent one of them, 
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named Perpenna, to Rome, to carry the news of his 
victory, and some days after cansed Gentius to be 
conducted thither, with his mother, wife, children, 
brother, and the principal lords of the country. The 
sight of such illustrious prisoners very much aug- 
mented the people’s joy. Public thanksgivings were 
made to the gods, and the temples were crowded 
with a vast concourse of persons of all sexes and 
ages, 

“When Paulus Emilins approached the enemy, he 
found Perseus encamped near the sea, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in places which scemed inaccessible. 
He had the Enipeus in front, whose banks were very 
high; and on the side where he lay, he had thrown 
up strong entrenchments with towers at proper dis- 
tances, on which were placed baliste, and other ma- 
chines for discharging darts and stones upon the ene- 
my, if they ventured to approach. Perseus had for- 
tified himself in such a manner, as made hin believe 
himself entirely secure, and gave him hopes of weak- 
ening, and at last repulsing, Paulus Amilius by length 
of time, and the diificulties he would find in subsist- 
ing his troops and maintaining his ground, in a coun- 
try already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adversary he had to 
cope with. Paulus AXmilius employed Ins thoughts 
solely in preparing every thing for action, and was 
continnally meditating expedients and measures for 
executing some enterprize with success. He began 
by establishing an exact and severe discipline in his 
arniy, which he found corrupted by the licentiousness 
in which it had been suffered to live. He reformed 
several things, as well with regard to the arms of the 
troops, as the duty of sentinels. It hac been a cus- 
toni amongst the soldiers to criticise their general, to 
examine all his actions amongst themselves, to pre- 
scribe his duties, and to point out what he ought, or 
ought not,to do. Ile spoke to them with resolution 
and dignity, Ie gave them to understand that such 
discourses did not become a soldier; that he ought 
to make only three things his business: the care of 
his body, in order to render it robust and active; that 
of his arms, to keep them always clean and in good 
condition; and-that of his provisions,! that he might 
be always in readiness to march upon the first notice; 
that for the rest, he ought to rely upon the goodness 
of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of his general. 
‘That for himself, he should omit nothing that might 
be necessary to give them occasion to evince their 
valour; and that they had only to take care to do 
their duty well when the signal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this discourse. ‘The old soldiers declared that they 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A 
surprising change was immediately observed in the 
camp. ‘Nobody was idle in it. ‘The soldiers were 
seen sharpening their swords, polishing their helmets, 
cuirasses, and shields; practising an active motion 
under their arms; whirling their javelins, and bran- 
dishing their naked swords; in short, forming and 
inuring themselves to al) military exercises: so that 
it was easy to foresee that, upon the first opportunity 
they should have of coming to blows with the enemy, 
they were determined to conquer or die. 

The camp was situated very commodiously, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to 
the army. Paulus Amilius, whose thoughts extended 
to every thing, seeing mount Olympus before him 
very high, and covered all over with trees extremely 
green and flourishing, judged, from the quantity and 
quality of those trees, that there must be springs of 
water in the caverns of the mountain, and at the same 
time ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, 
and pits to be dug in the sand. The surface? was 
scarce broken up, when springs of water were seen 
to run, muddy at first, and in small quantities, but in 
a little while very clear, and in great abundance. 
This event, though natural, was looked upon by the 


1 The Roman soldiers sometimes carried provisions for 
ten or twelve days. 

2 Lix deducta summa arenaerat, ciim scaturigines turbid 
primé et tenues emicare, dein liquidam multamque fundere 
ayam, velut delim dono, ceperunt. Aliquantum ea quoque 
res d::ci fame et auctoritatis a pudmilites adjecit—Lrv. 
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soldiers as a singnlar favour of the gods, who had 
takeu Panlus Hmilius under their protection; and 
made him more beloved and respected by them than 
before. 

When Perseus saw what passed in the Roman 
camp,—the ardoor of the soldiers, their active beha- 
viour, and the various exercises by which they pre- 
pared themselves for combat,—he began to be truly 
disquieted, and perceived plainly that he had no 
longer to deal with a Licinius, an Hostilius, or a Mar- 
cius; and that the Roman army was entirely changed, 
together with the general. Ue redoubled his atten- 
tion and application on his side, animated his soldiers, 
eniployed himself in forming them by ditierent cxer- 
ciscs, added new fortifications to the old, and used 
all means to secure his camp from danger or insult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Wlyria, and of the taking of the king with all his fa- 
mily. This cansed incredible joy in the Roman ar- 
my, and excited amongst the soldiers an inexpressi- 
ble ardour to signalize themselves also on their side. 
For it is conimon, when two arinies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valourorglory. Perseus endeavour- 
cd at first to suppress this news, but his care to stifle 
it only served to make it more public and certain. 
The alarm was general amongst his troops, and made 
them apprehensive of the same fate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, who 
caine to make the same proposals to the army in re- 
gard to peace, that at Rome had so highly offended 
the senate. It is easy to judge in what manner they 
were received in the camp. Some, in the height of 
their anger, were for having them dismissed with in- 
sult. The consul thought the best way to express his 
contempt for them, was to reply coldly, that he would 

ive them an answer in fifteen days. To show how 
fit. he valued the pacific mediation of the Rhodians, 
heassembled his council to deliberate upon the means 
of entering upon action. It is probable that the Ro- 
man army, which the year before penetrated into 
Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into Thes- 
saly; perhaps upon account of provisions; for at pre- 
sent they consulted upon measures for opening a jras- 
sage into Macedonia. 
officers, were for attempting to force the enemy’s in- 
trenchments upon the bank of the Enipeus. They 
observed that the Macedonians, who the year before 
had been driven from higher and better fortified pla- 
ces, could not sustain the charge of the Roman le- 
gions. Others were of opinion that Octavius, with 
the fleet, should go to Thessalonica, and ravage the 
sea-coasts, in order to oblige the king, by that diver- 
sion, to detach part of his troops from the Enipeus 
for the defence of his country, and thereby leave the 
passage open. It is highly important for an able and 
experienced general to have itin his power to choose 
what measures he pleases. Paulus A:milius had quite 
different views. He saw that the Enipeus, as well 
from its natural situation as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it, was inaccessible. He 
knew besides, without mentioning the machines dis- 
posed on all sides, that the enemy's troops were much 
more expert than his own in discharging javelins and 
-darts. To undertake the forcing of such impenetra- 
ble lines as those were, had been to expose his troops 
‘to inevitable slaughter; and a good general spares 
the blood of his soldiers, because he looks upon him- 
self as their father, and believes it his duty to pre- 
serve then ashischildren. He kept quiet, therefore, 
for some days, without making the least movement. 
‘Plutarch says, that it was believed there never was an 
example of two armies so numerous, that lay so long 
in the presence of each other, in such profound peace 
and so perfect a tranquillity. At any other time the 
soldiers would have murmured through ardour and 
impatience; but Paulus milius had taught them to 
acquiesce in the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent Inquiry, and using all 
ameans for information, he was told by two Perrha- 
ibian merchants, whose predence and fidelity he had 
experienced, that there was a way throuch Perrha- 
dia, which led to Pythium, a town situated upon the 
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| brow of mount Olympus:! that this way was not of 
difficult access, but was well guarded. Perseus had 
sent thither a detachment of 5000 men. He conceiy- 
ed that in causing an uttack to be made in the night 
and at unawares, by good troops, tle enemy might 
be beaten from this post, and he take possession of it. 
It was necessary therefore to amuse the enemy, and 
to conceal his real design. He sent for the pretor 
| Octavius; and having imparted his plan to him, he or- 
dered him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and to 
take ten days’ provisions with him for 1000 men; in 
order to make Perseus believe that he was going to 
ravage the sca-coast. At the same time he made his 
sou Fabius Maximus, then very young, with Scipio 
Nasica, the son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, set out: 
he gave them a detachment of 5000 chosen troops, 
and ordered them to march by the sea-side towards 
Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, according 
to what had been proposed in the counci!. When 
they arrived there, the pretor told them the con- 
sul’s orders. As soon as it was night, quitting their 
route by the coast, they advanced without halting 
towards Pyihium, over the mountains and rocks, 
conducted by the two Perrhebian guides. It had 
been concluded that they should arrive there the 
third day before it was light. 

In the mean time Paulus milius, to amuse the 
enemy, and prevent his having any other thoughts, 
the next day in the morning detached his light-arm- 
ed troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedoni- 
ans. They came toa slight engagement in the very 
channel of the river, which was then very low. The 
banks on each side, from the top to the bed of the 
river, had a declivity of 300 paces, and ithe stream 
was 1000 paces broad. The action passed in the 
sight of the king and consul, who were each with his 
troops in the front of their camps. The consul 
caused the retreat to be sounded towards noon. 
The logs was almost equal on both sides. The next 
day the battle was renewed in the same manner, and 
alinost at the same hour; but it was warmer and con- 
tinued longer. The Romans had not only those upon 
their hands with whom they fought; but the enemy, 
from the tops of the towers placed along the banks, 


Some, and those the oldest | poured volleys of darts and stones upon them. The 


consul lost many more of his people this day, and 
made them retire late. The third day Paulus A:mi- 
lius lay still, and seemed to design to attempt a pas- 
sage near the sea. Perseus did riot suspect in the 
least the danger that threatened him. 

Scipio had arrived in the night of the third da 
near Pythium. Fis troops were very much fatigued, 
for which reason he made them rest themselves the 
remainder of the night. Persens in the mean time 
was very quiet. But on a sudden a Cretan deserter, 
who had gone off from Scipio’s troops, roused him 
from his security, by letting him know the compass 
the Romans had taken to surprise him. The king, 
terrified with the news, detached immediately 10,000 
foreign soldiers, with 2000 Macedonians, under the 
command of Milo, and ordered them with all possi- 
ble diligence to take possession ofan eminence, which 
the Romans had still to pass before they arrived at 
Pythinm. He accordingly got thither before them. 
A very severe engagement ensued upon this emi- 
nence, and the victory was for some time in suspense. 
Bot the king’s detachment at length gave way on 
all sides, and were put to the rout. Scipio pursued 
them vigorously, and led his victorious troops into 
the plain. 

When those who fled came to the campof Persens, 
they occasioned so great a tcrror in it, that he im- 
mediately decamped, and retired by his rear, over- 
whelmed with terror and almost in despair. He 
held a great council in order to deliberate upon the 
measures he was to pursue. The question was, 
whether if was best to halt under the walls of Pyd- 
na, to try the chance ofa battle, or to divide his troops 
among his towns, supply them well with provisions, 


1 The perpendicular height of mount Olympus, where 
Pythiuni was situated, was upwards of ten stadia, or a mile 
and a quarter. 
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and expect the enemy there, who could not long sub- 
sist in a country, which he would take care to lay 
waste, and which could furnish neither forage for 
the horse, nor provisions for the men. The latter 
resolution was attended with great inconveniences, 
and betokened a prince reduced to the last extremity, 
and destitute of either hope or resource; not to 
mention the hatred he would draw upon himself by 
ruining the country, which was to be not only com- 
manded but executed in person by the king hiniself. 
Whilst Perseus, uncertain what to resolve, fluctua- 
ted in doubt, the principal officers represented to 
him, that his army was much superior to that of the 
Romans; that his troops were determined to be- 
have well, having their wives and children to de- 
fend; that being himself witness of all their actions, 
and fighting at their head, they would behave with 
double ardour, and give proofs of theiy valour in 
emulation of each other. These reasons reanima- 
ted the prince. He retired under the walls of Pyd- 
na, where he encaniped, and prepared for a battle. 
He forgot nothing that might conduce to the advan- 
tage of his ground, assigned every one his post, and 
gaye all his orders with great presence of mind; 
resolved to attack the Romans as soon as they ap- 
peared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare level 
country, very fit for drawing up a great body of 
heavy-armed foot in battle. Upon the right and 
left there was a ridge of little hills, which joining 
together, gave the light-armed foot and the archers 
a secure retreat, and also afforded them the means 
of concealing their march to surround the enemy, 
and to charge them in flank. The whole front of 
the army was covered by two small rivers, which 
had not munch water at that time, in consequence of 
the season (for it was then about the end of summer,) 
but whose steep banks would give the Ronians great 
tronble, and break their ranks. 

Paulus /Emilius being arrived at Pythium, and 
having joined Scipio's detachment, marched down 
into the plain, and advanced in order of battle against 
the eneny; keeping always on the sca-coast, for the 
convenience of having provisions brought in barks 
from the Roman fleet. But when he came in view 
of the Macedonians, and had considered the good 
disposition of their army, and the number of their 
ee he halted, to deliberate upon what he had 
to co. 

The young officers, full of ardour and impatience 
for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, 
and caine to him to entreat him to give battle with- 
outany delay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased 
by his late success upon mount Olympus, distinguish- 
ed himself above all the rest by his earnestness, and 
the urgency of his request. He represented to him 
that the generals, his predecessors, had suffered the 
enemy to escape out of their hands by delays. That 
he was afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and 
they should be obliged to pursue him, with great 
danger and difficalty, to the remotest parts of his 
kingdom, in making the army take great compasses 
through defiles and forests, as had happened in the 
preceding years. He advised him, therefore, whilst 
the enemy were in the open field, to attack him im- 
mediately, and not to let slip so fair occasion of con- 
quering hin. 

“Formerly,” replied the consul to young Scipio, 
“ I thought as you do now, and one day you will think 
as] do. [shall give you the reasons of my con- 
duct another time; at present, rely upon the discre- 
tion of anold general.” The young officer was silent, 
well convinced that the consul had good reasons for 
acting as he did. 

After having spoken thus, he commanded the troops 
who were at the head of the army, in view of the en- 
emy, to draw up in order of battle, and to present a 
front, as if they intended to engage. They were dis- 
posed, according to the custom of the Romans,! in 
three lines: at the same time the pioneers, covered hv 
those lines, were employed in forming a camp. As 
there were a great number, the work was soon com- 
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pleted. The consul then made the battalions file off 
gradually, beginning with the rear, which was nearest 
the workmen, and drew off the whele army into the 
intrenchments, without confusion, disorder, or being 
perceived by the enemy. The king, on his side, see- 
ing the Romans declined fighting, retired also into 
his camp. 

It was an inviolable law amongst the Romans,2 
though they were to stay only one day or night ina 
Plate to enclose themselves in a well-fortified camp: 

y that means they placed themselves out of the reach 
of insult, and avoided all surprise. The soldiers 
looked upon this military abode as theircity; the in- 
trenchments served instead of walls, and the tents, of 
houses. In case of a battle, if the army was over- 
come, the camp served for their retreat and refuge; 
and, if victorious, they found it a place of quict and 
security. 

The night being come, and the troops having taken 
their refreshment; whilst they had no other thoughts 
than of going to rest, on a sudden the moon, which 
was then at fell, and already very high, began to grow 
dark; and the light failed by little and little, it chang- 
ed its colour several times, and was at length totally 
eclipsed, A tribune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, one 
of the principal officers of the army, having assem- 
bled the soldiers the day before, with the consnl’s 
permission, had apprized them of the eclipse, and 
pointed out to them the exact moment when it would 
begin, and how long it would continue. The Roman 
soldiers therefore were not astonished at this acci- 
dent; they only believed that Sulpitins had more than 
human knowledge. But the whole camp of the Ma- 
cedonians were seized with horror and dread; and 
it was whispered throughout all the army, that this 
prodigy foretold the ruin of the king. 

The next day Paulus Hmilius, who was a very 
religious observer of all the ceremonies prescribed 
for the sacrifices, or rather very superstitious, em- 
ployed himself in offering oxen to Hercules. He 
sacrificed twenty, one after another, without finding 
any favourable sign in the entrails of those victims. 
At length, at the one-and-twentieth, he imagined he 
saw such as promised him the victory, if he only de- 
fended himself, without attacking the enemy. At 
the same time he vowed a sacrifice to the same god 
of 100 oxen, with public games. Having made an 
end of all these eh cigs ceremonies, about nine in 
the morning he assembled his counci}. He had 
heard complaints of his slowness in attacking the 
enemy, He was anxious therefore to give this as- 
sembly an account of his conduct, especially ont of 
regard for Scipio, to whom he eel promised it. 
The reasons for his not baving given battle the day 
before, were, first, because the enemy’s army was 
niuch superior in number to his own, which he had 
been obliged to weaken considerably by the great 
detachment requisite to guard the baggage. In the 
second place, would jit have been consistent with 
prudence to engage troops entirely fresh, with his, 
exhausted as they were by along and paiaful march, 
by the excessive weight of their arms, by the heat of 
the sun, with which they bad been almost broiled, 
and by thirst, which gave them almost insupportable 
pain? In the last place, he insisted strongly on the 
indispensable necessity a good general was under, 
not to fight till he had a well intrenched camp be- 
hind him, which might, in case of accident, serve 
the army for a retreat. He concluded his discourse 
with bidding them prepare for battle the same day. 

We see here,3 that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of soldiers and subaltern officers, 
and that of a general; the former have only to desire 
to engage, and behave well in battle; but the gen- 
eral’s business is to foresee, weigh, and compare 


9 Majoresvestri castra munita purtum ad omnes casus ex- 
ercitiis ducebant esse.—Patria altera est militaris hac sedes, 
vallumque pro meenibus, et tentorium suum cuique mili 
demug ac penates sunt—Castro sudt viciori recepiaculum, 
victo perfuzium.—Lio. |. xliv. n. 39. 

3 Divisa inter exercivum ducesyye munia militibus ene 
pidinem pugnandi convenire ; duces providendo, consultan- 
do, cunctatione sepits quam temeritate prodesse.—Taeit. 
Fiist. }. iil. ¢. 20, 
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every thing, ia order to choose his measures with 
mature deliberation; and frequently by a wise delay 
of sonie days, or even hours, he preserves an army, 
which an inconsiderate precipitation might have ex- 
posed to ruin. : : 

Though the resolution for fighting had been taken 
on hoth sides, it was, however, rather a kind of 
chance that drew on the battle, than the order of the 

enerals, who were not in great haste on either side. 
Ephre Thracian soldiers charged a party of Romans 
in their retura from foraging. Seven hundred Li- 
gurians ran to assist those foragers. The Macedo- 
nians caused troops to advance, to support the Thra- 
cians; and the reiaforcements on both sides contin- 
ually increasing, the battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which describes the 
order of this battle; this puts it out of my power to 
give a just idea of it, what Plutarch says being quite 
different from the little which remains of it in Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian 
phalanx distinguished themselves from all the king’s 
troops in a particular nianner. Upon which Paulus 
JEmilius advanced to the front ranks, and found that 
the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- 
lanx, drove the points of their pikes into the shields 
of his soldiers in such a manner, that the latter, in 
spite of all their efforts, were unable to reach them 
with their swords; and he saw, at the same time, 
that the whole front line of the enemy joined their 
bucklers, and presented their pikes. This ranypart 
of brass and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his le- 
gions, filled him with astonishment and terror, He 
often spoke afterwards of the impression that dread- 
ful sight made upon him, go strong as to make him 
doubt the success of the battle. But not to discour- 
age his troops, he concealed from them his anxiety; 
and appearing with a gay and serene countenance, 
rode through all the ranks without helmet or culrass, 
animating them with his expressions, and much more 
by his example. The general, more than sixty years 
of age, was seen exposing himself to danger and fa- 
tigue like a young officer. 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attack- 
ed the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break 
it with their utmost endeavours, one of their officers 
took the standard of his company, and tossed it into 
the midst ofthe enemy. The rest threw themselves, 
in consequence, like desperate men, upon that bat- 
talion. Astonishing actions of valour ensued on both 
sides, with a most dreadful slaughter. The Pelig- 
nians endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedo- 
nians with their swords, or to push them hack with 
their bucklers; striving sometimes to pull them out 
of their hands, or to turn them aside in order to open 
themselves an entrance between them. But the Ma- 
cedonians always keeping close order, and holding 
their pikes in both hands, presentcd that iron ram- 
part, and gave such violent strokes to those that 
rushed upon them, that, piercing shields and cuiras- 
ses, they laid the boldest of the Pelignians dead, who, 
without any caution, continued to throw themselves 
headlong, like wild beasts, upon the spears of their 
enemies, and to rush upon a death they saw before 
their eyes. 

‘The whole front line being thus put into disorder, 
the second was discouraged, and began to fall back. 
They did not indeed fly; but, instead of advancing, 
they retreated toward mount Olocris.) When Pau- 
lus 4Emiling saw that, he tore his clothes, and was 
struck with extreme sorrow to see, npon the first 
troops having given way, that the Romans were 
afraid to face the phalaox. It presented a front 
covered thick with pikes, and close as an impenetra- 
bleintrenchment; and continuing invincible, it could 
neither be broken nor opened. But at length the 
inequality of the ground, and the great extent of the 
front of battle, not admittiag the enemy to continue 
every where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus 
imilius observed that the Macedonian phalanx was 
obliged to leave openings and Intervals, and that it 
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as must necessarily happen in great armies, when the 
troops, not always acting with the same vigour, fight 
also with different success. 

Paulus £uilius, as an able general, who knew 
how to improve all advantages, dividing his troops 
into platoons, gave orders for them to fall into the 
void spaces of the enemy’s line, and to attack them 
no longer in front hy a general charge, bot by small 
detachments, and in different places at the same time. 
This order, so critically given, occasioned the gain- 
ing of the battle. The Romans immediately fell into 
the void spaces, and thereby put it out of the ene- 
niy’s power to use their long pikes, charging them in 
flank and rear, where they were uncovered. The 
phalanx was broken in an instant; and all its force, 
which consisted solely in its union and the weight 
of the whole body together, vanished and disappear- 
ed. When they came to fight man to man, or pla- 
toon to platoon, the Macedonians with their short 
swords struck upon the Roman shields, which were 
very strong and solid, and covered them almost from 
head to foot; and on the contrary, they opposed 
only small bucklers against the swords of the Ro- 
mans, which were heavy and strong, and handled 
with such force and vigour, that they scarce dis- 
charged a blow which did not either cut deep, or 
make shields and armour fly in pieces, and draw 
blood. The phalanx having lost their advantage, 
and being taken on their weak side, stood their 
ground with great difficulty, and were at length 
overthrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his 
fear, rode off full speed in the beginning of the battle, 
and returned into the city of Pydna, under pretence 
of going to offera sacrifice to Hercules; as if, says 
Plutarch, Hercules were a god that would receive 
the sacrifices of abject cowards, or give ear to unjust 
vows; forit is not just, that he should be victorious, 
who durst not face his enemy: whereas the same god 
received the prayer of Paulus #milius, because he 
asked victory with sword in hand, and invoked his 
aid while he fonght valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the bat- 
tle was warmest, and where the Romans found the 
greatest resistance. It was there also, that the son 
of Cato, Paulus Amilius’s son-in-law, after having 
done prodigies of valour, unhappily lost his sword, 
which slipped out of his hand. Upon this accident, 
quite distracted and inconsolable, he ran through 
the ranks, and assembling a body of brave and reso- 
lute young soldiers, he rushed headlong and furious 
upon the Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, 
and a most bloody slaughter, they made the latter 
give way; and remaining masters of the grouad, 
they proceeded to search for the sword, which they 
found at last with great difficulty under heaps of arms 
and dead bodies. Transported with that goad for- 
tune, and raising shouts of victory, they fell with 
new ardour upon such of the enemy as yet stood 
firm; so that at length the 3000 Macedonians who 
remained, and were a distinct body from the pha- 
lanx, were entirely cut to pieces; not a man of them 
quitting his rank, or ceasing to fight to the last mo- 
nent of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled ; and 
so great a number of them were killed, that the 
whole plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered 
with the dead; and the next day, when the Romans 
passed the river Leucus, they found the waters still 
stained with blood. It is said that upwards of 25,- 
000 men on the side of the Macedonians perished in 
this battle. The Romans lost only 100, and made 
,11 or 12,000 prisoners. The cavalry, which had no 
share in this battle, seeing the foot put to the rout, 
had retired; and the Romans, whose fury was prio- 
cipally directed against the phalanx, did not think at 
that time of pursuing then, 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that 
the charge, which began at three in the afternoon, 
was followed by the victory before four. The rest of 
the day was employed in the pursuit, which was car- 


fell back on one side, whilst 1t advanced on the other; | ried very far; so that the troops did not return till 


t That mountain was probably part of Olympus. 


late in the night. All the servants in the army went 
out to meet their masters with great shouts of joy, 
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and conducted them with torches to the camp, where 
they had made illuminations, and covered the tents 
with wreaths of tvy and crowns of laurel. 

But in the midst of this great victory, the general 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two sons he had 
in the battle, the youngest, who was but seventeen 
rears old, and whom he loved with most tenderness, 
herauze he had already given great hopes of him- 
self, did not appear. The camp was in a univer- 
sal alarm, and the cries of joy were changed into 
a mournful silence. They searched for him with 
torches amongst the dead, but to no purpose. At 
length, when the nigbt was very far advanced, and 
they despaired of ever sceing him more, he returned 
from the pursuit, attended by only two or three of 
his comrades, all covered with the blood of the ene- 
my. Paulus milius thonght lie had recovered hint 
from the dead, and did not begin to taste the joy of 
his victory till that moment. He was reserved for 
other tears, and losses no less to be deplored. The 
yours Roman, of whom we speak, was the second 

cipio, who was afterwards called Africanus, and 
Namantinus, from having destroyed Carthage and 
Numantia. He was adopted by the son of Scipio, 
the conquerer of Hannibal. The consul immediate- 
ly despatched three conriers of distinction (of whom 
his son Fabins was one) to carry the news of this vic- 
tory to Rome. 

qn the mean time, Perseus, continuing his flight, 
had passed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to 
ean Pella, with all his cavalry, which had ae 
rom the batile withont striking a blow. The foot 
soldiers that fled in disorder, meeting them upon the 
road, reproached them in the sharpest terms, calling 
them cowards and traitors; and carrying their resent- 
ment farther, they pniled them off their horses, and 
wounded a great number of them. The king, who 
dreaded the consequence of that tumult, quitted the 
high road, and that he might not be known, folded up 
his royal mantle, put it behind him, took the diadem 
from his head, and carried it in his hand; and, in or- 
der to discourse with his friends with the more ease, 
he alighted and Jed his horse in his hand. Several 
of those who attended him took different routes from 
his, under various pretexts; Jess (o avoid the pursuit 
of the enemy, than to shun the fury of their prince, 
whose defeat had only served to irritate and inflame 
his natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers, three only 
remained with him, and those al) foreigners. Evan- 
der of Crete, whom he had employed to assassinate 
king Eumenes, was one of them. He retained his 
fidelity for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he stab- 
bed two of his treasurers with his own hands, for being 
so bold as to represent to him the faults he had com- 
mitted, and with ill-timed freedom to give him their 
advice upon what was necessary to be done for the 
retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two of 
the principal officers of his court, who had failed only 
out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entirely lost 
him the affection of every one. Alarmed by the al- 
most universal desertion of bis officers and courtiers, 
he did not think himself safe at Pella, and left it the 
same night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with 
him the greatest part of his treasures. When he ar- 
rived there, he sent deputies to Paulus Amilius, to 
implore bis mercy. From Awphipolis he went into 
the island of Samothracia, and took refuge in the 
temple of Castor and Pullux. All the cities of Ma- 
cedonia opened their gates to the victor, and made 
their submission. 

‘The consul having quitted Pydna, arrived the next 
day at Pella, the happy situation of which he admired. 
The king’s treasures er heen kept in this city; but 
only the 300 talents he had sent to Gentius, king of 
Thrace, and afterwards caused to be brought back, 
were found there. Paulus Aemilius having been in- 
formed that Perseus was in Samothracia, repaired to 


~ 4 This was acustom among the Romans, Cesaar writes 
in the third book of the civil war, that he found in Pom- 
pey's camp the tents of Lentulus, and some others, covered 
withivy. ZL. efiaan Lentuli ef nonnullorum tabernacula 
protectu hedera. 
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pepbipal’ in order to pass from thence into that 
island. 

He was encamped at Siraz,2in the country of the 
Odomantes,3 when he received a letter from Perseus, 
which was presented to him by-three deputies of in- 
considerable birth and condition. He could not for- 
bear shedding tears when he reflected upon the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, of which the present condition 
of Persens was a sensible example. But when he 
saw this title and inscription upon the letter, “ Perse- 
us the king, to the consul Paulus Emilins, greeting ;” 
the stupid ignorance of his condition in which that 
prince seemed to be, extinguished in him all sense of 
compassion; and though the tenor of the letter was 
couched in an humble and suppliant style, and little 


consistent with the royal dignity, he dismissed the de- 


puties without an answer. How hanghty were these 
proud republicans, to degrade an unfortunate king 
immediately in this manner! Perseus perceived what 
name he was henceforth to forget. He wrote a se- 
cond letter, to which he only put his name, without 
the addition of his quality. He demanded, that com- 
missioners should be sent to treat with him, which 
was granted. This negotiation had no effect, because, 
on the one side, Perseus would not renounce the 
royal dignity, and Paulus Amilius, on the other, 
insisted, that he should submit his fate entirely to the 
determination of the Roman people. 

During this time the pretor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did not 
take Perseus by force ont of that asylum, through 
respect to the gods who presided in 1t; but he en- 
deavoured by promises and threats to induce bin to 
quit it, and surrender himself to the Romans. His 
endeavours were ineffectual. 

A young Roman, (named Acilius,) either of his own 
accord, or in concert with the preetor, took another 
course to draw the king out of Me sanctuary, Hav- 
ing entered the assembly of the Samothracians, which 
was then held, he said to them: ‘Is it a truth, or is 
it without any foundation, that your island is held a 
sacred and inviolable asylum throughout all its ex- 
tent?” Upon being answered, by all present, that it 
was undoubtedly so; ‘‘ How then, (continued he) do 
you snfler its sanctity to be violated by a homicide, 
contaminated with the blood of king Eumenes? And 
as all religions ceremonies begin by the exclusion of 
those whose hands are impure, how can you suffer 
your temple to be profaned and defiled by the pre- 
sence of an infamons murderer?” This accusation 
was directed against Perseus; but the Samothracians 
chose rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the 
world knew to have been the agent in the intended 
assassination of Eunmenes. They sent therefore to 
tell the king, that Evander was accused of assassina- 
tion, and that he must appear, according to the cus- 
tom of their sanctuary, to justify himself before the 
judges; or, if he was afraid to do that, that he should 
take measnres for his safety, and quit the temple. 
The king, having sent for Evander, advised bim in 
the strongest terms not to submit to that trial. He 
had his reasons for giving this advice, apprehending 
he would declare, that the assassination had been un- 
dertaken by his order. He therefore gave him to un- 
derstand, that the only method he could take was to 
kill himself. Evander seemed at first to consent toif, 
anu professing that he had rather die by poison than 
the sword, he intended to make his escape by flight. 
The king was aware of that design, and fearing the 
Samothracians would let the weight of their resent- 
ment fall on him, as having withdrawn the offender 
from the punishment he deserved, he ordered him to 
be killed. This was polluting the sanctnary with a 
new crime; but he corrupted the principal magis- 
irate with presents of money, who declared in the 
assembly, that Evander had laid violent hands upon 
himself. 

The prztor not being able to persuade Persens to 
quit his asylum, could do no more than deprive him 
of all means to embark and make his escape. How- 


9 Liv. 1. xlv.n,.3—9. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 269, 270, 
2 An obscure unknown city, upon the eastern frontier of 
Macedonia. a 
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ever, notwithstanding his precautions, Perseus gained 
secretly a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had 
a merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to receive 
him on board with all his treasures: they amounted 
to 2000 talents, that is, abont 300,000/. But, from 
his extreme suspicion, he did not dispossess himself 
of the whole; he sent only a part of it to the ship, 
and reserved the rest of it to be carried on board 
with himself, The Cretan, following the genius of 
his country upon this occasion, shipped all the gold 
and silver that had been sent him in the evening, and 
let Perseus know, that he had only to come to the 
port at midnight with his children, and such of his 
people as were absolutely necessary to attend his 
person. ‘ : Pe: 

The appointed time approaching, Perseus, with in- 
finite difficulty, crept through a very narrow window, 
crossed a garden, and got out through a rninons house, 
with his wife and son. THe remainder of his trea- 
sures followed him. His grief and despair were in- 
expressible, when he was informed that Oroandes, 
with his rich freight, was under sail. He was there- 
fore compelled to return to his asylum with his wife 
and Philip his eldest son. He had intrusted bis other 
children to Jon of Thessalonica, who had been his 
favourite, and who betrayed him in his misfortunes; 
for he delivered up his children to Octavins; which 
was the principal cause that induced Perseus to pnt 
himself into the power of those who had his children 
in their hands. ae 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his 
son to the prietor Octavius, who made him embark, 
in order hie being carried to the consul; having 
first apprized him of his coming. Paulus /Emilius 
sent his son-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perseus, 
in a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended only 
hy bis son. The consul, who waited far him with a 
sufliciently numerous train, seeing him approach, rose 
from his seat, and advancing some few steps, offered 
him his hand. Perseus threw himself at his feet; but 
he raised him immediately, and would not suffer him 
to embrace his knees. Having introduced him into 
his tent, he made him sit down, facing those who 
formed the assembly. 

He began by asking him, “ What cause of discon- 
tent had induced him to enter with so much animosi- 
ty into a war with the Roman people, that exposed 
himself and his kingdom to the greatest dangers?” 
As, instead of the answer which every body expected, 
the king, fixing his eyes upon the ground, and shed- 
ding tears, kept silence, Paulus Aimilius continued to 
this effect: “* Had you ascended the throne a youth, 
I should be less surprised at your being ignorant 
of what it was to have the Roman people for your 
friends or enemies. But haviug been present in the 
war made by your father against us, and certainly 
remembering the peace, which we have punctually 
observed on our side, how conld you prefer war, 
rather than peace, with a people, whose force in the 
former, and fidelity in the latter, you had so well 
experienced?” Perseus making no more answer to 
this reproach than he had done to the first question: 
“In whatsoever manner, notwithstanding, (resumed 
the consul,) these affairs have happened, whether 
they are the effects of error, to which all mankind 
are liable, or of chance, or of that fatal destiny which 
superintends all things, take courage. The clemency 
with which the Roman people have behaved towards 
many other kings and nations, ought to inspire you, 
I do not say with some hope only, but a almost 
entire confidence, that you will meet with the same 
treatment.” He spoke this in Greek to Perseus: then 
turning towards the Romans, “ You see (said he in 
his own language) a great example of the inconstan- 
cy of human affairs. It is to you principally, young 
Romans, I address this disconrse. The uncertainty 
of what may happen to us every day, ought to teach 


t Exemplum insigne cernitis, inquit, mutationis rerum 
humanarum. Vobis hoe preeeipué dico, jJuvenes. Ted in 
secundis rebus nihil in quem@uam suberbé ac violenter 
consujJere decet, nec presenti credere fortune, cum quid 
vesper ferat, incertum sit. Js demum vir eril, cujis ani. 
mum nec prospera flatu suo efferet, nec adverea infringet, 
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us never to treat any one with insolence and cruelty 
in our prosperity, nor rely too inuch upon our present 
advantages. The proof of real meri( and true valour 
is neither to be too elate in good, nor too dejected in 
bad fortune.” Paulus Amilius having dismissed the 
asscmbly, eharged Tubero with the care of the king. 
He invited him that day to his table, and ordered 
him to be treated with all the honours his present 
condition would admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter quarters. 
Amphipolis received the greatest part of the troops; 
the rest were distributed into the neighbouring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romans and Per- 
seus, which had continued four years; and with ita 
kingdom So illustrious both in Europe and Asia, Per- 
seus had reigned eleven years.2 He was reckoned 
the fortieth king from Caranus,3 who was the first that 
reigned in Macedonia. So important a conquest cost 
Paulus Emilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obscure 
till the time of Philip, son of Amyntas. Under that 
prince, and by his great exploits, it made considera- 
ble acquisitions, which did not extend, however, be- 
yond the bounds of Europe; he annexed to it a part 
of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind of empire 
overall Greece. It afterwards extended into Asia; 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, 
subjected all the provinces, of which the vast empire 
of the Persians was composed, and carried its victo- 
rious arms to the extremities of the earth; I mean to 
Arabia on one side, and the Indies on the other. This 
empire of Macedonia, the greatest in the world, di- 
vided, or rather torn into different kingdoms after the 
death of Alexander, by his successors, who each took 
part to himself, subsisted during something more than 
150 years: from the exalted height to which the vic- 
torious arms of that prince had raised it, to the en- 
tire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the period of the 
so-much-boasted exploits of that famous conqueror, 
the terror and admiration of the universe; or, to 
speak more justly, the example of the most vain and 
most frantic ambition the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulus Znmilius had sent 
to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory over 
Perseus, used all possible diligence on their journey. 
But long before their arrival, and only the fourth day 
after the battle, whilst the games were celebrating in 
the Cirens, it was whispered about, that a battle had 
been fought in Macedonia, and Persens entirely de- 
feated. This news was attended with clapping of 
hands and cries of victory throughout the whole Cir- 
cus. But when the magistrates, after a strict inquiry, 
had discovered that it was a rumour without either 
author or foundation, that false and short-lived joy 
ceased, and left only a seeret hope, that it was perhaps 
the presage of a victory, which either was already 
or would soon be obtaincd. 

The arrival of the cleputies pnt Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that Perseus had been entirely 
defeated; that he was flying, and could not escape 
falling into the hands of the victor. The people's joy, 
which had been suspended till then, broke out im- 
moderately, The deputies read a circumstantial nar- 
rative of the battle, first in the senate, and afterwards 
in the assembly of the people. Public prayers and 
sacrifices were decreed, a all the temples filled in 
an instant with infinite crowds of people, of every 
age and sex, who went thither to return thanks to the 
gods for the signal protection which they had vouch- 
safed to the republic. 

After the nomination of new eon- 
suls at Rome,4 the command of the A. M. 3837. 
army in Macedonia was continued to Ant. J. C. 167. 
Paulus Amitius, and of thet in Hly- 
ria to L. Anicius; ten commissioners were then ap- 
pointed to regulate aflairs in Macedonia, and five for 
Illyria. The senate, before they set out, regulated 
their commission in part. It was decreed in particu- 


$ Liv.1. xlv. n. 4. 

3 Livy, such as we have him, says the terentzeth. Jus 
tin the thirtieth. It is thought there is an_ error in the 
cipher, and that it shuuld be corrected, the fortielH, as in 
Eusebius. 

4 Liy. 1. xlv. n. 17, 18. 
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lar, that the Macedonians and Ulyrians should be de- 
clared free, in order that a!l nations might know, that 
the end of the Roman arms was not to subject free 
people, but to deliver such as were enslaved; so that 
ihe one, under the protection of the Roman name, 
might always retain their liberty, and the other, who 
were uncer the rule of kings, might be treated with 
more lenity and justice by them throngh consideration 
for the Romans, cr that, whenever war should arise 
between those kings and the Roman people, the na- 
tions might know that the issue of those wars would 
be victory for the Romans and liberty forthem. ‘The 
senate also abolished certain duties upon the mines 
and landed estates, because those dntics could not be 
collected but by the intervention of fariners of the 
taxes, commonly called publicans; and that wherever 
auch sort of farmers are saftered,! the laws are of no 
force, and the people are always oppressed. They 
established a general council for the nation, lest the 
populace should cause the liberty granted them by the 
senate to degenerate into a deatructive ticentiousness. 
Macedonia was diviced into fonr regions, each of 
which was to have a distinct conucil, and to pay the 
Romans one moiety of tke tributes which they had 
been accustomed to pay their kings. These were in 
part the orders with which the conimissioners of Ma- 
cedouia were charged. Those for [lyria had almost 
the same instruetions, and arrived there first. After 
having communicated their commission to the pro- 
preetor Anicius, who came to Scodra to meet them, 
they summoned an assembly of the principal persons 
of the nation. Anicius having ascended his tribunal, 
declared to them, that the senate and people of Rome 
granted liberty to the I!lyrians, and that the garrison 
should be withdrawn from all the citics and forts of 
the country as soon as possible. As to some nations, 
who either before or during the war had declared 
for the Romans, an exemption from all taxes was ad- 
ded to their liberty; and all the rest were exonera- 
ted from one half of the imposts formerly paid to the 
king. Illyria was divided into three regions or parts, 
which fad each of them their public council and 
magistrates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia arrived there? 
Paulus /Emilius, who was at leasure, visited, during 
the autumn, the most celebrated cities of Greece, to 
see those things with his own eyes which all the 
world talked of, without knowing them. Having 
Jeft the command of the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he 
set out with a small train, accompanied by young 
Scipio his son, and Athenzus, king Eunienes’s 
brother. 

He passed through Thessaly in his way to Delphi, 
the most celebrated oracle in the universe. ‘The mul- 
titude and value of the presents, statues, vases, and 
tripods, with which that temple was filled, surprised 
him extremely. He there offered a sacrifice to Apol- 
lo. Having seen a great square pillar of white mar- 
ble, on whicha golden statue of Perseus was to have 
been placed, he caused his own to be set upon it, 
saying, “ That the vanquished ought to give place to 
the victors.” 

He saw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, surnamed 
Trophonius, and the entrance of the eavern, into 
which these who consulted the oracle descended.3 
He ojlered a sacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddess 
Hercynna, who was believed to be the daughter of 
Throphonius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the 
Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the sea, which is 
very frequent and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon formerly 
set sail for Troy. He made a visit to the temple of 
Diana in that place, upon whose altar that king of 
kings sacrificed his danghter Iphigenia, to obtain a 
prosperous voyage from the goddess. 

After having passed through Oropus in Attica, 
where the soothsayer Amphilocus was honoured as a 


1 Et ubi publicanus est, ibi avt jus publicam vanum aut 
libertatem sociis nullam esse.—Liv. 
3 Liv. 1. xlv.n. 27,28. Plut. in Paul. mil. p. 270. 
=. For an account of this oracle, see Book x. Chap. iil. 
ect. il. 
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cod, he came to Athens, a city celebrated for its an- 
cient renown, where abundance of objects presented 
theinselyes to his view, well capable of inspiring and 
gratifying his eurlosity; the citadel, the ports, the 
walis which joined the Pireeus to the city, the ar- 
senals for the navy, erected by illustrious generals, 
the statues of gods and men, in which it was hard to 
know whether the materials or art were most worthy 
of admiration. Ie did not forget to offer a sacrifice 
to Minerva, the tutelary goddess of the citadel. 
Whilst Paulus Ene was in that city, he de- 
manded of the Athenians an excellent philosopher 
to finish the education of his children, and a skil- 
ful painter to design the ornaments of his triumph. 
They immediately cast their eyes upon Metrodorna, 
who excelled both in philosophy and painting; a very 
singular and extraordinary praise, which was con- 
firmed by experience, and the approbation of Paulus 
Zmilius. We here sce the attention paid by the 
great men of antiquity to the education of their chil- 
dren. ‘The sons of that Roman general were then 
of some age, the youngest of the two, who made 
the campaign in Macedonia with his father, being at 
(hat time seventeen years old. He thought it neces- 
sary, however, to have a philosopher with them, ca- 
pable of forming both their minds by the study of 
the sciences, and their manners by that of moral vir- 
tue, which of all studies is the mest important and 
yet the most neglected. If weare anxious to know 
the eflects of such an education, we have only to 
cal] to mind the demeanour of the youngest of the 
two sons of this consul, who inherited the name and 
merit of Scipio Africanus, his grandfather by adop- 
tion, and of Paulus /eniilius, his natural father: who 
ruined Carihage and Numantia: who distinguished 
himself as much by his acquaintance with polite 
learning and the sciences, as by his military valour; 
who reckoned it an honour to have Polybius the his- 
torian, Panztins the philosopher, and Terence the 
poct, for his friends and companions: who, in a word 
to use the terms of a very judicious writer,4 never 
said, did, or thought, any thing unworthy of a Ro- 
man. Pantus Aemilius having fonnd the prectous 
treasure he sought, in the person of Metrodorus, 
left Athens well satisfied. 
He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel} 
and isthmus were an agreeable sight to him: the 
first, which was situated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with streams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water; and the isthmus, which separated by a 
very narrow neck of land two neighbouring seas, the 
one on the east, and the other on the west of it. 
Sicyon and Argos, two very illustrious cities, were 
the next in his way; and afterwards Epidaurns, less 
opulent than the two others, but well known from 
the famous temple of Asculapius, where at that time 
were to be seen an infinite multitude of rich presents, 
the offerings of sick persons, out of gratitude for the 
alee they imagined they had received from that 
vod, 
a Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence 
of its buildings, but by the wisdom of its Yass $, CUS= 
toms, and discipline. 
Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived 
at Olympia, where he saw abundance of things wor- 
thy of adniration; but when he cast his eyes upon 
the statue of Jupiter, Phidias’s masterpiece, he was a3 
much struck, says Livy, as if he had seen the god 
himself, and cried out, that “ This Jupiter of Phidias 
was the exact Jupiter of Homer.’’5 Imagining him- 
self in the Canal he offered amore solemn sacrifice 
here than he had done any where else. 
Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
without giving himself apy trocble to know people’s 
thonghts in regard to Perseus, that he might avoid 
giving the allies any cause of discontent, he returned 


4 P. Scipio Aimilianis, vir avitis P. Africani paternis- 
que L. Pauli virtutibus simillimus; onmimbus belli ac togee 
dotibus, ingeniique ac studiorum eminentissimus seculi sul, 
qui nihil in vila nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut 
sensit.—Patere. 1. i.¢ 12. 

5 To have so well expressed the idea of Homer, is highly 
to the praise of Phidias ; but the having so well conceived 
all the majesty of the god, is much more to that of Homer. j 
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to Demetrias. Ile had met on his way a number of 
Atolians, who came to intorm him of an unhappy 
accident which had befallen their city. He ordered 
them to attend him at Antphipolis. Having receiv- 
ed advice that the ten commissioners had already 
passed the sea, he qnitted all other aflairs, and went 
to meet them at Apollonia, which was only one 
day’s journey from Amphipolis. He was very much 
surprised to meet Perseus there, whom his guards 
suflered to go about with abundance of liberty, for 
which he afterwards warmly reproved Sulpicius, to 
whose care he had confided that important prisoner. 
He put him, with Philip bis son, imto the hands of 
Posthumius, with others to guard him better. As 
for his daughter and younger son, he cansed them 
to be brought from Samothracia to Amphipolis, 
where he ordered such care to be taken of them as 
their birth and condition required. 

The commissioners being come hither,! as had 
been agreed on by them, and having entered the 
chamber of the assembly, where a great number of 
Macedonians were present, he took his seat on his 
tribunal, and after having caused silence to be pro- 
clainied by the crier, Paulus /Emelius repeated in 
Latin the regulations made by the senate and by 
himeelf, in conjunetion with the comunissioners, re- 
lating to Macedonia. The principal articles were, 
That Macedonia was declared free: that it should 
pay the Romans one half the tribute paid the king. 
which was fixed at the sum of 100 talents or 100,000 
crowns: that it should have a public conncil com- 
posed of a certala number of senators, wherein all 
afiairs should be discussed and adjudged: that it 
should be divided for the future into four regions or 
districts, that shonld each have their council, in 
which their particular affairs should be examined: 
and that no person should contract marriage, or 
purchase lands or houses, out of their own district. 
Several other articles of less importance were an- 
nexed to these. The praetor Octavius, who was 
present in this assembly, explained the several ar- 
ticles in Greek, as Paujus Amilius pronounced them 
in Latin. The article of liberty, and that of the di- 
minution of tribute, gave the Macedonians exceeding 
pleasure, who litile expected them; but they looked 
upon the division of Macedonia into different re- 
gions, that were not to ‘have their usual intercourse 
with each other, like the rending a body in pieces, 
by separating its members, which have no life, nor 
subsist, but in their mutual support of each other. 

The consul afterwards gave audience to the A‘toli- 
ans.2 I shall relate elswhere the subject of it. 

After those foreign affairs were settled,3 Paulus 
ZEmilius recalled the Macedonians into the assembly, 
in order to put the last hand to his regulations. He 
spoke at first on the subject of the senators who were 
to compose the public council, wherein the national 
affairs were to be transacted, and the choice of them 
was left to the people. A list was then read of the 

rincipal persons of the country, who were to be sent 
into Italy with such of their children as had attained 
the age of fifteen. This article seemed very hard at 
first; but it was soon perceived, that it had been re- 
solved upon only for the better security of the peo- 
ple’s liberty. For this list included the en Jords, 
generals of the army, commanders of the fleet, all 
such as had any offices at the court, or had been em- 
ployed in embassies, with many other officers accus- 
tomed to pay their court to the king in the abject 
manner of slaves, and to commiand others with inso- 
lence. ‘These were all rich persons who lived at a 
great expense, had magnificent equipages, and would 
not easily be reduced to a quite different kind of 
life, in which liberty makes the whole people equal, 
and subjects all to the laws. They were therefore all 
ordered to quit Macedonia, and transport themselves 
into Italy, upon pain of death for such as disobeyed. 
The regulations made for Macedonia by Paulus A:mi- 
lius were so reasonable, that they did not seem cal- 
culated for conquered enemies, but for faithful allies, 
with whom there was every reason to be satisfied; 
and the execution of them, from which the nature of 


* 4 Liv. 1. aly. 0. 29,30. 9 Ibid. n. 31, 3 Ibid. n. 32. 
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laws is best known, proved that there was nothing to 
be amended in the institutions of that wise magistrate. 

To these serious afluirs4 succeeded a celebration 
of games for which preparations had long been ma- 
king, and to which care had been taken to invite all 
the most considerable .persons in the cities of Asia 
aud Greece. The Roman general offered nagnifi- 
cent sacrifices to the gods, and gave superb feasts, 
the king’s treasures supplying him abundantly with 
the means of defraying such great expenses; but for 
the good order a fine taste observable in them, he 
was tndebted solely to himself [or although he had 
so many thousands to receive, he displayed so nice a 
discernment, and so exact a knowledge of the quali- 
ty ofall the guests, (hat every one was lodged, placed, 
and treated, according to bis rank and merit; and 
there was nobody who had not reason to praise his 
politeness and affability. The Greeks could not suf- 
ficiently express their admiration, that even in games, 
till then unknown to the Romans, he should evince 
so accurate a judginent and attention; and that a 
man, employed in the greatest. should not neglect 
the least propriety in small affairs. 

He had caused all the spoils that he did not think 
fit to carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great heap; 
bows, quivers, arrows, jayelins; in a word, arms of 
all sorts; and caused thein to be arranged in the form 
of trophies. With a torch in his hand, he set fire to 
biein first himself, as his principal officers did after 

in. 

He afterwards exposed to the view of the specta- 
tors, upon a place raised expressly for the occasion, 
all that was richest and most magnificent in the spoils 
he had taken in Macedonia, and which were to be 
carried to Rome; rich furniture, statues, and paint- 
ings by the greatest masters, vessels of gol, silver, 
copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the 
time of its greatest opulence, beheld any thing like 
what was now exhibited. 

But the highest satisfaction Paulus Hmilins re- 
ceived from his magnificence, and that which was 
most grateful to self-love, was to see, that in the 
midst of so many extraordinary objects and curious 
sights, nothing was thought so wonderful, or so wor- 
thy of attention and admiration, as himself. And as 
people were surprised at the fine order of his table, 
he said, with an air of pleasantry, that the same ge- 
nius which was necessary in disposing a battle, would 
serve also in regulating a feast; in the first, it ren- 
dered an army formidable to enemies; in the latter, 
an entertainnient agreeable to guests. 

His disinterestedness and magnanimity were no 
less praised than his magnificence and politeness; 
for he never so much as saw the gold and silver 
found amongst the king’s treasures, which amounted 
to very great sums, but ordered it all to be delivered 
to treasurers, in order to be applied to the use of 
the public. He only permitted his sons, who were 
fond of study, to keep the books of Perseus’s libra- 
ry for their own use. The young noblemen of those 
{imes, and such as were designed one day for the 
comniand of armies, did not profess a contempt for 
learning, nor believe it either unworthy of their 
birth, or unnecessary to the profession of arms. 

When Paulus Aumilius had regulated all the affairs 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and after 
having exhorted the Macedonians not to make a bad 
use of the liberty granted them by the Romans, and 
to preserve it by good government and union, he set 
out for Epirus with a decree of the senate, which 
enjoined him te abandon all the cities that had re- 
yolied to the king’s party to be plundered by his 
troops. He had sent also Scipio Nasica, and Fabius 
bis son, with part of the army, to ravage the country 
of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general being arrived at Epirus, 
thought it proper to proceed with caution in the exe- 
cution of his commission, in order that his design 
should uot be foreseen. He therefore sent officers 
into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing 
the garrisons, in order that the Epirots should enjoy 


4 Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 270. Liv. 1. xlv. n. 8, 
§ Liv. 1. xlv. n. 33, 34. 
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the same liberty as the Macedonians. So disgrace- 
ful a stratagem was called prudence. He then sig- 
nified to ten of the principal persons of each eity, 
that they were to bring all the gold and silver in 


their houses and temples, upon a eertain day, into | 


the market-place to be laid upinthe public treasury, 
and distributed his troops into all the eities. Upon 
the day prefixed, all the gold and silver was brought 
early in the niorning into the public square, and at 
ten of the clock, in all the cities, the soldiers fell fu- 
riously upon the houses, which were abandoned to 
them to be plundered at their mercy. A hundred 
and fifty thousand men were made slaves, and alter 
the cities were pillaged, their walls were demolished, 
the number of which amounted nearly to seventy. 
The whole booty was sold, and of the sum raised 
by it, each of the horse had for his share about 101. 
sterling, (400 denarii,) and each of the foot about Sl. 
(200 denarii.) 

After Paulus Zimilins, contrary to his natural dis- 
position, which was gentle and humane, had caused 
this decree to be put in execution, he advaneed to 
the sea at the city of Oricum. Some days after, 
Anicius, having assembled the remainder of the Epi- 
rots and Acarnanians, ordered the prineipal persons 
among them, whose cause had been reserved for the 
judgment of the senate, to follow him into Italy. 

Paulos /Emilius being arrived at the mouth of the 
Tiber,? went up that river in king Perseus’s galley, 
which had sixteen benches of oars, and wherein 
were displayed, not only the arms which had been 
taken, but all the richest stuffs aad finest carpets of 
purple found among the booty. All the Romans, 
who came ont to meet that galley, accompanied it in 
crowds along the banks of the river, and seemed to 
give the proconsul by anticipation the honours of 
that triumph which he had so well deserved. But 
the soldiery, who had looked with a greedy eye 
upon the immense treasures of the king, and had 
not had all the share of them which they had prom- 
ised themselves, retained a warm resentinent upon 
that account, and were very ill satisfied with Pau- 
lus #unilius. They openly reproached him with 


s 


haying treated them with too much rigour and an- | 


thority, and seemed determined to refuse him the 
honour of a triumph by their saffrages. The sol- 
diers called that general's exactitude, in causing 
discipline to be observed, rigour; and their diseon- 
tent, occasioned by avarice, threw a veil over the 
excellent qualities of Paulus AEmilivus; to whom, 
however, they were obliged to do justice in their 
hearts, by acknowledging the superiority of his merit 
In every respect. 

After some debates, a triamph was granted him. 
Never had any thing been so magnificent. It con- 
tinued three days suceessively. I do not enter here 
into a particular account of it; as that seems for- 
eign to the Grecian history. The money in specie 
carried in it, without reekoning an infinite num- 
ber of gold and silver vessels, aniounted to more 
than 1,250,0001. sterling. One single cup of massy 
gold, which Paulus Aimiltus had caused to be made, 
and weighed ten talents,2 was valued, for the gold 
only, at 100,000 crowns. It was adorned with jew- 
els, and consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus, 

After these rich spoils and treasures, which were 
carried in procession, was seen the chariot of Perseus 
with his arms, and upon his arms, his royal diadem. 
At some distance followed his children, with their 
aemor, preceptors, and all the officers of their 

ousehold, who, shedding tears, held out their hands 
to the people, and taught those little captives to do 
the same, and to endeavour, by their supplications 
and prayers, to move them in their favour. The 
were two sons and a daughter, who from the tender- 
ness of their years were little sensible of the great- 
ness of their calamity; a cireumistance which still 
more excited compassion. All eyes were fixed upon 
them, whilst their father was scaree regarded, and 
in the midst of the publie joy, the people could not 
refrain from tears at so mournful a sicht. 
a 


2 Liv. 1. xiv. n. 5—40. Plat. in Paul. Hil. p. 271, 
® The talent weighed sixty pounds, 
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King Perseus walked after his children and all 
their train, wrapped in a morning cloak. His air 
and behaviour seemed to argue, that the excess of 
his misfortunes had turned his brain. He was fol- 
lowed by a troop of his friends and courtiers, who 
hanging down their heads, and weeping with their 
eyes always fixed upon him, sufficiently explained 
to the spectators, that, little aflected with their own 
wnisfortanes, they were sensible solely to those of 
their king. 

It is said, that Perseus sent to desire Paulus Emi- 
lius not to exhibit him as a spectacle to the Romans, 
and to spare him the indignity of being led in tri- 
unuphl. Paulus Emilius replied coldly, “ The favour 
he asks of me is in his own power; he can proeure 
it for himself’ He reproached him, in those few 
words, with his cowardice and excessive love of life, 
which the Pagans thought incumbent on thein to sa- 
erifice generously in such conjunctures. They did 
not know, that it is never lawful to make an attempt 
upon one’s own life. But Perseus was not prevented 


' by that consideration. 


Paulus Aimilius, seated in a superb car, and mag- 
nificently adorned, closed the mareh. He had his 
two sons on each side of him. 

Whatever compassion he had for the misfortunes 
of Perseus, and however inclined he might be to 
serve him, all he could do for him, was to have him 
removed trom the publie prison to a more eommodi- 
ous place. Himself and his son Alexander were 
earried by the order of the senate, to Alba, where 


| he was guarded, and supplied with money, furniture, 


and people to serve him. Most authors agree, that 
he oecasioned his own death by abstaining from food. 
He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not 


| reduced into a province till some years afterwards. 


Cn. Oetavius and L. Anicius were also granted the 
honour ofa triumph; the first for his naval victories, 
and the other for that he had gained in Ilyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, sent to demand his soa, who 
had been confined in prison, after having been led in 
trinmph. He excused hiniself for his attachment to 
the party of Perseus, and offered a great ransom for 
the prisoner. The senate, without receiving his ex- 
cuses, replied, that having more regard 10 his former 
services than his late fault, they would send backc his 
son, but without accepting any ransom: that the fa- 
vours conferred by the Roman people were free and 
voluntary, and that they chose rather to leave the 
price of them to the gratitude and affection of those 
they obliged, than to be paid immediately for them. 


ARTICLE Il. 


This second article includes the space of some- 
thing more than twenty years, from the defeat of 
Perseus, to the taking and destruetion of Corinth 
by Mummius, at which time Greece was reduced 
into a Roman provinee. 


SECTION I.—ATTALUS COMES TO ROME TO CCON- 
GRATULATE THE ROMANS UPON THEIR SUCCESS 
IN MACEDONIA. THE DEPUTIES OF THE RUODIANS 
PRESENT THEMSELVES BEFORE THE SENATE, AND 
ENDEAVOUR TO APPEASE THEIR WRATH. AFTER 
LONG AND WARM SOLICITATIONS, THEY SUCCEED 
IN BEING ADMITTED INTO THE ALLIANCE OF THE 
ROMAN PEOPLE. SEVERITY EXERCISED AGAINST 
THE ZTOLIANS. ALL OF THEM, IN GENERAL, WHO 
HAD FAVOURED PERSEUS, ARE CITED TO ROME, 
TO ANSWER FOR THEIR CONDUCT. A THOUSAND 
ACHAZANS CARRIED THITHER; POLYBIUS ONE OF 
THE NUMBER. THE SENATE BANISHES THEM INTO 
SEVERAL TOWNS OF ITALY. AFTER SEVENTEEN 
YEARS OF BANISHMENT, THEY ARE SENT BACK 
INTO THEIR OWN COUNTRY; WHEN ONLY THREB 
HUNDRED OF THEM REMAINED. 


AMONG the different embassies 
from kings and states, which came 
to Rome after the victory over 
Perseus, Attalus, Eumenes’s broth- 
er, drew apon him more than all others the eyes 
and attention of the Romans.3 The ravages com- 


A. M. 3837 
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2 Polyb. Legat. xciii. Liv. 1. xlv. n. 19, 20, 
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mitted by the Asiatic Gauls in the kingdom of Per- 

amus, had laid Attalus under the necessity of go- 
ing to Rome, to implore the aid of the republic 
against those barbarians. Another still more spe- 
cious reason had obliged him to make thé voyage. 
It was necessary to congratulate the Romans upon 
their late victory, and to receive the applauses he 
deserved for the part he had taken in the war against 
Perseus, and for having shared with them in all the 
dangers of it. He was received at Rome with all 
the marks of honour and amity that a prince could 
expect who had proved, in the army in Macedonia, 
a constant and determinate attachment for the Ro- 
mans. He had a most favourable reception, and 
made his entrance into the city attended by a very 
numerous train. 

All these honours, the real cause of which he did 
not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and 
hopes which perhaps had never entered into his 
mind, if they had not been suggested to him. The 
greatest part of the Romans had no longer any es- 
teem or affection for Eumenes. His secret negoti- 
ation with Perseus, of which they had been apprized, 
made them believe that that prince had never been 
heartily on their side, and that he only waited an 
occasion to declare against them. Full of this pre- 
judice, some of the most distinguished Romans, io 
their private conversation with Attalus, advised him 
not to mention the business on which his brother 
had sent him to treat; but to speak solely of what 
related to himself. They gave him to understand 
that the senate, to whom Eumenes was beconie sus- 
pected, and even odions, from his having appeared 
to waver between Perseus and the Romans, had 
thoughts of depriving him of part of his kingdom, 
and to give it to himself, upon whom they could 
rely as an assured friend incapable of changing. 
We here recognize the maxims of the Roman policy; 
and these detached features may serve to unveil it 
upon other occasions, when more attentive to con- 
ceal itself. ; 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, with- 
out doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not 
of a teniper to reject such pleasing hopes when they 

resented themselves to him without being solicited. 
Fre listened therefore to these discourses and this 
proposal; and the rather, because they came from 
some of the principal persons at Rome, whose wis- 
dom he esteemed, and whose probity he respected. 
The affair went so far, that he promised them to de- 
mand in the senate, that part of his brother's king- 
dom should be given to him. 

Attalus had a physician in his train. called Strati- 
us, whom Eumenes, suspecting his brother, had sent 
with him to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, 
and to recall him to his duty by good counsel, if he 
should happen to depart from it. Stratius had wit 
and penetration, and his manners were very insinu- 
ating, and well adapted to persuasion. Having either 
discovered or learned from Attalus himself, the de- 
sign that had been instilled into hin, he took ad- 
vantage of some favourable moments to open him- 
self to him. He represented, that the kingdom of 
Pergamus, weak of itself, and but very lately es- 
tablished, had subsisted, and been augmented, sole- 
Pi by the union and good understanding of the bro- 
thers who possessed it. ‘That only one of them, 
indeed, enjoyed the name of king, and wore the 
diadem; but that they all reigned in reality. That 
Eumenes, having no male issue, (for the son he had 
afterwards, and who succeeded him, was not then in 
being,) he could leave his throne only tu his next 
brother. That his right to the succession of the 
kingdom was therefore incontestable; and that, con- 
sidering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the 
time for such succession could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then should he anticipate and hasten, 
by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would 
soon happen in a just and natural manner? Did he 
desire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to 
deprive him of it entirely? If he had only a part of 
Paboth of them, weakened by such a division, and 
exposed to the enterprises of their neighbours, might 


be equally deprived of their share. ‘That if he pro- 
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posed to reign alone, what would become of his el- 
der brother! Would-he reduce him to live as a pri- 
vate person, or send him, at his years, into banish- 
ment? or, in a word, would he cause hin) to be put 
to death? That he did not doubt but such thoughts 
must give him horror, That not to speak of the 
accounts related in fabulous history of the tragical 
effects of fraternal discord, the recent example of 
Perseus ought to remind him of them. That that 
unfortunate prince, who had torn the sceptre from 
his brother, i shedding his blood, pursued by the 
divine vengeance, had lately laid down the same 
sceptre at the feet of his conqueror in the temple of 
Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and 
by the order, of the gods who preside there, the 
witnesses and avengers of his guilt. That he was 
assured that the very persons, who, less out of friend- 
ship for him, than ill-will for Eumenes, gave him at 
present such pernicious counsels, would be the first 
to praise his tender and constant affection for his 
brother, if he continued faithfully attached to him 
to the last. Stratius added the extreme danger to 
which Attalus would expose tbe kingdom of Perga- 
mus in the present conjuncture, when the Gauls were 
preparing to invade it. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and 
blow up the fire of discord in this manner between 
brothers! Of what value musta sincere, prudent, and 
disinterested friend appear at suchatime! Whatan 
advantage is it for a prince to give those who ap- 
proach him the liberty of speaking freely, and with- 
out reserve to him: and of being known by them 
in that light! The wise remonstrances of Stratius 
produced their intended effect upon the mind of At- 
talus. That prince, having been introduced into the 
senate, without speaking against his brother or de- 
manding a division of the kingdom of Pergamus, con- 
tented himself with congratulating the senate, in the 
name of Eumenes and his brothers, upon the victory 
gained in Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon the 
zeal and affection with which he had served in the 
war against Perseus. He desired, that they would 
send anibassadors to check the insolence of the Gauls, 
and to reduce thei to their former state; and con- 
cluded with requesting, that the investiture of Znus 
aod Maronza, cities of Thrace, might be given to 
him, which places had been conquered by Philip, 
father of Perseus, and the possession disputed with 
him by Eumenes, 

The senate, imagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to speak in particular of 
his preteusions to part of his brother’s dominions, 
promised before hand to send ambassadors accord- 
ing to his request, and made the prince the usual 
presents. They promised besides to put him into 
possession of the two cities, as be desired, But 
whenit was koown that he had left Rome, the senate, 
otlended to find that he had done nothing of what 
they had expected from him, and not being able to 
be revenged upon him, in any other manner, revoked 
the promise they had made him; and, before the 
prince was ont of Ttaly, declared AZnus and Maronza 
free and independent cities. They sent, however, an 
embassy to the Gauls, at the lead of which was P. 
Licinius; but with very different instructions to those 
demanded by Attalus. The Roman policy threw off 
the mask entirely at this time, and showed an aspect 
very unlike the frankness and probity of their ances- 
tors. 

The senate some days after gave audience to the 
Rhodians,1 which made a great noise. They were 
at first refused to be heard, as having rendered them- 
selves unwoithy of that honour by their conduct, and 
even a declaration of waragainst them was talked of. 
Rhodes, alarmed at jt, sent two new deputies. Hay- 
ing obtained admittance to the senate with great dif- 
ficulty, they appeared there as suppliants, dressed in 
mourning habits, and with their faces bathed in tears. 
Astymedes spoke, and with a voice interrupted with 
sobs, took upon him the defence of his unfortunate 
country. Fle took great care not to show at first his 
desire to justify it. He avowed, that it had justly 


_ 1 Polyb. Legat. le civ. Liv. xlv. n. 20—25; 
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incurred the anger of the Roman people; he con- 
fessed its faults; he called to mind the indiscreet 
embassy, which the insolent pride of the orator who 
spoke had rendered stull more cripinal: but he heg- 
ged the senate to make some difference between the 
entire body of the nation, and a few private persons 
Cisavowed by them, whom they were ready to de- 
liver up. He represented that there was no republic 
nor city that did not include some bad members; 
that, after all, there were no other crimes objected 
to them hut words; foolish indeed, rash, extravagant, 
(which he confessed to he the characteristics and 
failings of his nation,) but such as wise persons sel- 
dom Jay much stress upon, or punish with exceeding 
rigour, no more than Jupiter aims his thunders at all 
that speak with little respect of his divinity. “ But,” 
said he, ‘the neutrality observed by us in the late 
war is looked upon as a certain proof of our enmity 
towards you, Is there a tribunal in the sorld,! 
wherein the intention, when without effect, is pun- 
ished as the action tiself ? But allowing your severi- 
ty be carried to that excess, at most the punishment 
can only fall on those who have had this intention, 
and then the majority of us are innocent. Admitting 
even that this neutrality and inaction make us all 
criminal, ought the ea services we hare rendered 
you in the two preceeding wars to be deemed as 
nothing, and will they not cover the omission im- 
ly to us in the last? Let Philip, Antiochus, and 
Jerseus, bear witness now in our cause. The voices 
of the two first will certainly be for us, and absolve 
us; and, for the third, at most, and in the severest 
sense, the sentence must appear doubtful and uncer- 
tain. Can you then, according to this state of the 
question, pass sentence of death agaist Rhodes? for 
you are now.upon the point of deciding, whether it 
shall subsist any longer, or be entircly destroyed. 
You may declare war against us; but not a single 
Rhodian will take up arms against you. If you per- 
sist in your resentment, we demand time to go and 
report the result of our deputation at Rhodes, and at 
that moment our whole city, men, women, and free 
persons, will embark with all our estates and effects: 
we will abandon our household gods, as well public 
as private, and come to Rome, where, after we have 
thrown our gold and silver, and all we have, at your 
feet, we will deliver up ourselves, our wives, and our 
children, to your discretion. We will suffer here, 
before your eyes, whatever you shall think fit to inflict 
upon us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered 
and set on fire, at. least we shall spare ourselves the 
sight of that calamity. You my, by your resolves, 
declare us to be your enemies: but there is a secret 
sentiment in the bottom of our hearts that declares 
quite the contrary, and assures us that, whatever hos- 
tilities you may exercise against us, you will never 
find us otherwise than friends and servants.” 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated them- 
selves upon the earth, and held out their hands to- 
wards the senators, with olive branches in them, to 
demand peace. When they were withdrawn, by 
order of the senate, they proceeded to vote upon 
the affair. All who had served in Macedonia, in 
quality of consuls, prwtors, or lieutenants, and who 
had most experienced their foolish pride and en- 
mity to the Romans, were very niuch against then. 
M. Portius Cato, the celebrated censor, known by 
the severity of his character, which often rose to 
hardness of heart, was softened at this time in fa- 
vour of the Rhodians, and spoke for them with great 
warmth and eloquence. Livy does not repeat his 
Giscourse, because it was then extant in a work of 
Cato’s own, entitled De Orizinibus, wherein he had 
inserted his own orations. 

The would has reason to regret the loss of so val- 
uable a collection. Aulus Gellins? has preserved 
some fragments of this discourse of Cato’s; by which 
it We he made use of almost the same reasons 
with the ambassadors from Rhodes. I shall cite 


1 Neque moribus neque legibus ullins civitatis ita compa- 
fatum esse, ut, siquis vellet inimicum perire, si nihil fecerit, 
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some passages of it at the bottom of the page, to 
assist the reader in knowing and distinguishing the 
manly and energetical style which characterized the 
Roman eloquence in those ancient times, when more 
attention was paid to the force of the sentiments 
than to the elegance of the words, ' 

Cato8 begins his discourse by representing to the 
Romans that they ought not, in consequence of their 
victory over the king of Macedon, to abandon them- 
selves fo the extravagance of excessive joy. ‘That 
prosperity generally excites pride and insolence. 
That he apprehends, in the present case, they may 
form resolutions which may draw some misfortune 
upon Rome, and cause the frivolous joy, to which 
they give themselves up, to vanish like a dream, 
“ Adversity,” says he, “in humbling the spirit, res- 
tores us to our reason, and teaches us what is neces- 
sary to be done. Prosperity, on the contrary, hur- 
ries us in a manner out of our way, by the joy it 
occasions, and makes us lose sight of the measures 
which a calm temper of mind would enable us to 
discern and execute. It is therefore, fathers, I am 
absolutely of opinion, that we should fora few days 
defer the decision of this affair, till, having recovered 
from the violent emotions of our joy, we are again 
masters of ourselyes, and capable of deliberating 
with more maturity.” He adds, “That he indeed 
believes the Rhodians were far from desiring that 
the Romans should have conquered Perseus; but 
that they had such sentiments in common with all 
other states; sentiments, which did not proceed 
from their enmity to the Romans, but from the love 
of their own liberty; for which they had just cause 
to fear, when there should be noue in a condition to 
dispute empire with us, and we should beconte abso- 
Jute masters of all nations. For the rest, the Rho- 
dians did not aid Perseus. Their whole crime,’ by 
the consent of their most violent accusers, is, that 
they intended to declare war against us. but how 
long has the will, the intention only, been a crime? 
Is there any one amongst us that would be willing to 
subject himself to this rule? For my part, l am sure 
L would not. The Rhodians,é it is said, are proud: 
I should be very sorry that my children could justly 
make me that reproach. But pray, in what does 
their pride affect us? Would it become us to impute 
it to them as a crime that they are prouder than we 
are?” 

The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator a3 
Cato prevented a war against the Rhodians, The 
answer given them did not declare them enemies, nor 
treatthem as allies; but left matters still in suspense. 
They were ordered to remnve their governors from 
the cities of Lycia and Caria. Those provinces were 
given up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 
now taken from them by way of punishment. They 
were ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Strato- 
nice. They had bought the first for 200 talents 
(about 25,0U0/.) of Ptolemy's generals, and the second 
had been given them by Antiochus and Seleucus; 
they drew from those two cities an annual revenue of 
120 talents, (or 15,0002.) At the same time the sen- 
ate cranted the island of Delos an exemption from 
customs, which considerably dimipished the revenues 
of the Rhodians. For instead of 1,000,000 of drach- 
mas, (about 25,0001. sterling,) to which the revenue 


3 Scio solere plerisque hominibus rebus secundis atque 
prolixis atque prosperis animum excellere, superbium atque 
ferociam aucessere atque crescere: quod inihi nunc magne 
cure est, quia hee res tam secundé processit, ne quid in 
consulendo adversi eveniat, quod nostras secundas res Con- 
futet; neve haec letitia nimis luxuriosé eveniat. Adverse 
res se domant, et docent quid opus sit facto: secunde res 
letitid trransversum trudere solent 4 recté consulendo atguo 
intelligendo. Quo majore opere edico suadeoque, uti hee 
res aliquot dirs pete dum ex tanto gaudio in potosta- 
tem nustram redeamus, 

4 Qui acerrimé adversiis eos dicit, ite dicit; hostes vo- 
luisse ficri. Et quis tandem est nostrim, qui, quod ad ses6 
attinet, equum censeat quempiam peenas dare oh eam rem, 
quod arguatur malé facere voluisse? nemo opinor: nam 
ego, quod ad me attinet, nolim. : 

5 Rhodienses superbos esse aiunt; id objectantes quod 
mihi @ liberis meis minimé dici velim, Sint sané superbi. 
Quid id ad nos attinet? Idne iragcimini, siquis superbior 
est quam nos ? 
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from those customs amounted before, it paid after- 
wards only 150,900 (about 3,750/. sterling.) 

The sevate's answer haying dispelled at Rhodes 
the fear that the Romans would take arms against the 
republic, made all other evils appear light, as it is 
common for the expectation of great misfortunes to 
deaden the sensation of small ones. How hard so- 
ever those orders were, they submitted to them, aad 
put them in inmediate execution. ‘They decreed at 

‘the same time a crown of gohl to the Romans, of 
the value of 10,000 pieces of golt,! and chose their 
admiral Theodotus to present it. Te had orders to 
solicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhadians 
had not demanded it till then, though for almost 140 
years they had shared in the most glorious expedi- 
tioas of that republic; which was a feature of their 
politics. They were unwilling to hamper their lib- 
erty with the chains of oaths and treaties; in order 
that, continuing frec, and their own masters, they 
micht either aid the kings in distress, or be support- 
ed by them upon occasion. In the present conjune- 
ture they earnestly demanded to he admitted as al- 
lies, not to secure themselves against other powers, 
for they were in no apprehension of any besides the 
Romans, but to remove, by that change of conduct, 
all suspicions that might have been conceived to the 

rejudice of their republic. The alliance was not, 
cece, granted them at this time. They did nat 
obtain it till the follawing year; nor then without 
long and warm solicitations. Tiberius Gracchus, on 
his return from Asia, whither he had been sent in 
quality of commissioner, to examine into its condi- 
tion, was of great service to them npon this occasion. 
He declared that the Rhodians had punctually obey- 
ed the senate’s orders, and had condenined the par- 
tisans of Perseus to death. After so favourable a 
report, the Rhodians were admitted into the alliance 
of the Roman republic. 

I have before observed,2 that the /Etolians had 
presented themselves before Paulus #milius in 
mourning habits, at his return from his Seay 
into Greece, and that he had given them andience at 
Amphipolis. The subject of their complaints was, 
that Lyciscus and Tisippus, whom the influence of 
the Romans, to whose interests they were devoted, 
rendered very powerful in A®tolia, had surrounded 
the senate with soldiers, lent then: by Bebius, who 
commanded in the province for the Romans; that 
they had put to death 550 of the principal persons 
of the nation, whose sole crime was their having 
seemed to favour Perseus; that a preat number of 
others had been sent into banishment; and that the 
estates, both of the one and the other, had been aban- 
doned to their accusers. Paulus A*milins listened 
to their complaints. ‘The investigation was confined 
to inquiring, not on which side the injustice and vio- 
lence had been committed, but whether the parties 
concerned had been for Perseus or the Romans. The 
murderers were acquitted. The deceased were de- 
clared to have been justly put to death, and the ex- 
iles to have been justly banished. Beebius only was 
condemned for having lent his aid in this bloody exe- 
eution; but why condemned if it was just? or if not, 
why were those acquitted who had been the principal 
authors of it? 

This sentence gave great terror ta all who had ex- 
pressed any favourable inclination for Perseus, and 
exceedingly increased the pride and insolence of the 
partisans of Rome. The principal persons of each 
city were divided into three factions. The one were 
entirely devoted to the Romans; others adhered to 
the party of the kings; both making their court to 
their protectors by abject flatteries, and thereby ren- 
dering themselves powerful in their cities, which they 
held in an oppressive subjection. A third kind of cit- 
izens, in opposition to the other two, observed a kind 
of medium, neither taking part with the Romans nor 
the kings; but publicly asserting the defence of their 
laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 
esteemed and beloved in their several cities; but 


1 This might amount to about 6000/7. reckoning the piece 
of gold, xeveots, at twelve shillings, or thereabouts. 
2 Liv. xlvy. n. 28—32, 
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had no authority. All offices, embassies, honours, 
and rewards, were conferred solely upon those who 
espoused the Roman interest, after the defeat of Per- 
seus; and they employed their credit in utterly de- 
slroying all those who differed from: themselves in 
opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the senate to regulate aflairs. They gave 
them to understand that, besides those who had de- 
elared publicly for Perseus, there were abundance of 
others secretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the 
pretence of defending their liberty, influenced the 
whole people against them; and that those cities 
would never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to 
the Ramans, unless, after the contrary party were 
entirely reduced, the authority of those who had 
only the interest of the Roman commonwealth at 
heart was fully established. The ten commissioners 
perfectly relished those reasons, and made them the 
rele of their conduct. What justice could he ex- 
pected from an assembly that was determined to con- 
sider and treat all as criminals who were not of the 
Roman party; and to reward all who should declare 
themselves their accusers and enemies, with the high- 
est graces and favours? We see here to what lengths 
ambition and the lust of empire carry mankind. 
They make men blind to all sense of duty and de- 
cency, and induce them to sacrifice justice, as well 
as every thing else, when it opposes their views. 
The virtue of the Pagans was but a weak and very 
uctuating principle. 

That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The 
Roman general, to whom: a list had been given of all 
those who were suspected, ordered them to attend 
him, from étolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Beotia, 
and to follow him ta Rame, there to make their de- 
fence. Couimissioners were sent also into Asia, in 
order ta take informations against such as, in public 
or private, had favoured Perseus. 

Of all the small states of Greece,3 
none gave the Roman republic so 
much umbrage as the Achiean 
league, which till then had contin- 
ued formidable by the number and valour of their 
troops, by the ability of their generals, and, above 
all, by the union that reigned between all the cities 
of which it was composed. The Romans, jealous of 
a power that might prove an obstacle to their ambi- 
tious designs, especially if they should join the king 
of Macedonia, or the king of Syria, spared no pains 
to weaken it by introdncing divisions, and gaining 
creatures, whom they raised by their eredit to all 
eniployments, and by whose means they infiuenced 
the decisions in all the assemblies of the league. 
We have seen what passed in the affair of the Spar- 
tan exiles. But it was in the conjuncture we now 
speak of, that the Romans gave the last stroke to 
their liberty. 

After the defeat of Persens, Callicrates, ta com- 
plete with the Romans, to whom lie had sold himself, 
the ruin of the partisans of liberty, whom he laoked 
upon as his enemies, had the boldness to accuse by 
name all those ta the ten commissioners, whom he 
suspected to have had any inclination to support 
Perseus. ‘They did not think it would be sufficient 
to write to the Achzeans, as they had done to other 
states, commanding them to send such of their citi- 
zens to Rome, as were accused of having favoured 
Perseus; but they sent two deputies to declare in 
person that order ta the league. Two reasons in- 
duced them to act in this manner. The first was, 
their fear that the Achceans, who were very jealous 
of their liberty, and full of valour, should refuse obe- 
dience to mere letters that should be written them: 
and that Callicrates, and the other informers, would 
run the risk of their lives in the assembly: the sec- 
ond, because in the letters which had been femnd 
aiongst Perseus’s papers, nothing appeared to con- 
vict the accused Achzeans. 

The two commissioners eent into Achaia were C, 
Claudiusand Cn. Doinitins Lnobarbus. Oneofthem, 


A. M. 3837. 
Ant. J.C. 187. 


3 Liv. 1. xlv. n. 31. Pansan. in Achaic. p. 416, 417, 
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more abandoned to injustice than the other, (Pausa- 
nias does not say which,) complained, in the assem- 
bly, that many of the most powerful persons of the 
leagnie had assisted Perseus against the Romans, and 
demanded that they should be condemned as deser- 
ving death, after which he would namethem. The 
whole assembly was shocked at this proposal, and 
cried out on all sides, that it was an unheard of thing 
to condemn persons before it was known who they 
were, and pressed him to make known the guilty. 
Being urged repeatedly to explain himself, he replied, 
atthe suggestion of Callicrates, that all who bad been 
in office, and commanded the armies, had rendered 
themselves guilty of that crime. Xenon, upon that, 
who was a person of great credit, and very much re- 
spected by the league, spoke to this effect: “I have 
commanded the armies, and have had the honour to 
be the chief magistrate of the league; I protest that 
T have never acted in any thing contrary to the in- 
terests of the Romans, which I am ready to prove 
either in the assembly of the Achzwans, or at Rome 
before the senate.” ‘The Roman took hold of this 
expression as favourable to his designs, and decreed, 
that all those who had been charged by Callicrates 
should be sent to Rome in order to justify themsely es 
there. The whole assembly was in the highest afllic- 
tion upon this sentence. Nothing like it had ever 
been known, even under Philip, or his son Alexander. 
Those princes, though irresistibly powerful, never 
conceived the thought of causing such as opposed 
them to be brought into Macedonia, but referred 
the trying of them to the council of the Amphic- 
tyons, thcir natural judges. The Romans did noi 
imitate their moderation: but, by a conduct which 
niay justly be called tyrannical, caused above 1000 
of the most considerable citizens of the Achewan 
league to be seized and conveyed to Rome. Cal- 
licrates became more than ever the object of horror 
and detestation to all the Achwans. All people 
avoided mecting him, and shanned bim as an infa- 
mous traitor; and no one would bathe in the public 
baths after him, till all the water had been first emp- 
tied out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the num- 
ber of these exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, distinguish himself by the fortitude and con- 
stancy with which he supported the interests of the 
Achezan league during his government of it. He 
had taken particular care of the education of his 
son. In politics, Polybius had Lycortas his father, 
a great statesinan, for his master; and in war, Philo- 
poemen, one of the most able and intrepid generals 
of antiquity. It was under these tutors that he 
imbibed those learned lessons in the art of govern- 
ment and war which he practised himself, and has 
transmitted to posterity in his writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his repu- 
tation had reached before him, his merit made the 
ees men of the republic cultivate bis friendship. 

Te was particularly intimate with the two sons of 
Paulus Amilius, the eldest of whom had been adopt- 
ed into the family of the Fabii, and the youngest 
into that of the Scipios. ‘The latter had been adopt- 
ed by P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio Africanus, 
who conquered Hannibal. I have enlarged sufii- 
ciently, in the conclusion of the history of the Car- 
thaginians, upon the intimate friendship of Polybius 
with this second son of Panlus A®milius, who after- 
wards conquered Carthage and Numantia. That 
young Roman perceived the value of such a friend, 
and knew how to apply his lessous and advice to 
the best advantage. It is very probable that Po- 
lybius composed the greatest part of his history, or 
at least collected his materials for it, at Rome. 

When the Achwans arrived at Rome, the senate, 
without hearing or examining their cause, supposing, 
without any foundation, and contrary to ie most 
known truth, that they had been tried and sentenced 
in the assembly of the Achwans, banished them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybins was excepted 
from that number. 

The Achzans,! surprised and afflicted with the 


t Polyb. Legat. cv. 
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fate of their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, to 
demand that the senate would vouchsafe to take 
cognizance of their cause. They were answered 
that it had been done, and that they had adjudged 
it themselves. -Upon that reply, the Achzans sent 
back the same deputies to Rome (with Eurens at 
their head) to protest again before the senate, that 
the Achzans had never been heard by their country, 
and that their affair had never been brought toa 
trial. Eureeus, in consequence, entered the senate 
with the other deputies who accompanied him, and 
declared the orders he had received, praying that 
they would take cognizance of the accusation, and 
not suffer the accused to perish without passing sen- 
tence upon the crime they were charged with. That 
it were to be wished the senate would examine the 
affair themselves, and make known the guilty; but, 
in case their other great affairs should not afford them 
leisure for such inquiry, they lad ouly to refer it to 
the Achzans, who would do them justice in such a 
manner as should evince the greatness of their aver- 
sion for the guilty. Nothing was more equitable 
than this demand, and the senate was very much at 
a loss how to answer it. 

On the one side, they did not think it proper to try 
the cause, for the accusation was groundless; on the 
other, to dismiss the exiles without passing judgment 
upon them, was to lose irrecoverably all their friends 
in Achaia. The senate, in order to leave the Greeks 
no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and to render 
thei thereby more submissive to their orders, wrote 
into Achaia to Callicrates, and into the other states 
to the partisans of the Romans, that it did uot appear 
to them that the return of the exiles was consistent 
with their interest, or with that of their country. 
This answer not only threw the exiles, but all the 
people of Greece, into a consternation, A univer- 
sal mourning succeeded it. They were convinced 
that there was nothing farther to hope for the accused 
Achwans, and that their banishment was perpetual. 

However, they sent new deputies,2 with instructions 
to demand the return of the exiles: but as suppliants, 
and as a favour; lest in taking upon them thei de- 
fence, they should seem in the slightest degree to op- 
pose the will of the senate. There did not escape 
any thing in their harangue that was not very well 
weighed, and sufiiciently reserved. Notwithstanding 
which, the senate continued inflexible, and declare 
that they would persist in the regulations already 
made. 

The Achzans,3 without being dis- 
heartened, appointed several depu- A. M. 3844. 
tations at diflerent times, but with Ant. J.C. 160. 
no better success; they were par- 
ticnlarly ordered to demand the return of Polybius. 
They were in the right to persevere thus in their ap- 
plications to the senate in favour of their country men. 
Though their repeated solicitations had no other ef- 
fect than to place the injustice of the Romans in full 
light, they could not be considered as unnecessary. 
Many of the senators were moved with them, aud 
pete of opinion that it was proper to send home the 
exiles. 

The Acheans,‘ having received advice of their fa- 
vourable disposition, in order to improve it to their 
advantage, appointed a last deputation, The exiles 
had been already banished seventeen years, and a 
great number of them were dead. There were very 
warm debates upon the subject in the senate; some 
being for their return into their own country, aud ree 
stored to the possession of their estates; and others 
opposing it. Pt, 

Scipio, at the request of Polybins, had solicited 
Cato in favour of the exiles. ‘Phat grave senator, 
rising up to speak in his turn; ‘to gee us,” said he, 
“dispute a whole day, whethcr some poor old men 
of Greece shall be interred by our grave-diggers, or 
those of their own country, would not one believe 
that we had nothing at all to do?’ That pleasant- 
ry was all that was wanting to make the senate 
ashamed of their obstinate perseverance, and to in- 


2 Polyb. Legat. cxxii. 3 Ibid. cxxix, CxEx, 


4 Plut. in Cato, Cens. p. 341. 
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duce them to send back the exiles into Peloponnesus. 
Polybius was anxious that they might be reinstated 
in all the honours and digaities they possessed before 
their banishment; but before he presented that_re- 
quest to the senate, he thought proper to sound Cato 
upon it, who told him, smiling, ‘ Polybius, you do 
not imitate the wisdom of Ulysses. You are for re- 
turning into the cave of the Cyclops for some miser- 
a able tatters you have left there.” 
A. MM. 3854. The exiles accordingly returned into 
Ant. J.C. 150. their country; but of the thousand 
that left it, only about three hun- 
dred remained. Polybius made no use of this per- 
mission; or if he did, he soon augue Scipio, since, 
three years after, he was with him at the siege of 
Carthage. 


SECTION IL—MEAN FLATTERY OF PRUSIAS, KING 
OF BITHYNIA, IN THESENATE. EUMENES, BECOM- 
ING SUSPECTED BY THE ROMANS, IS NOT SUFFERED 
TO ENTER ROME. ARIARATHES, KING OF CAPPA- 
DOCIA, DIES, AND IS SUCCEEDED BY A SON OF THE 
SAME NAME. DEATH OF EUMENES. ATTALUS, 
HIS BROTHER, SUCCEEDS HIM AS GUARDIAN TO 
HIS SON, THEN VERY YOUNG. WAR BETWEEN 
ATTALUS AND PRUSIAS. THE LATTER, HAVING 
FORMED THE DESIGN OF PUTTING HIS SON NI- 
COMEDES TO DEATH, IS KILLED BY HIM. EMBAS- 
SY OF THREE CELEBRATED ATHENIAN PHILOSO- 
PHERS TO ROME. ANOTHER FROM THE PEOPLE 
OF MARSEILLES. DIGRESSION UPON THE CITY OF 
MARSEILLES. 


AFTER the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came 
every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Ro- 
mans upon their victory, or to justily or excuse them- 
selves for the attachment they had seemed to have 
to that prince; and some came to lay complaints 
before the senate in regard to some allies. We 
have seen hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and 
Acheans. In this section I shall collect what con- 
cerns Eumenes king of Pergamus, Prusias king of 
Bithynia, and some other particular affairs. 

Prusias being come to Rome,! to 

A. M. 3838. pay to the senate and Roman people 
Ant. J.C. 166. Pie compliments of congratalation 

: Clea the good success of the war 
against Perseus, dishonoured the royal dignity by 
his abject flattery. At his reception by the deputies 
appointed by the senate for that purpose, he ap- 
peared with his head shaved, and with the cap, hab- 
rt, and shoes and stockings of aslave made free; and, 
saluting the deputies, ‘“ You see,” said he, ‘one of 
your freed-men, ready to fulfil whatsoever you shall 
please to command, and to conform entirely to all 
your customs.’ When he entered the senate, he 
stood at the door facing the senators, who were seat- 
ed, and prostrating himself, kissed the threshold. 
Afterwards, addressing himself to the assembly, “I 
salute pels ye gods, preservers,” cried he; and went 
on with a discourse suitable to that preamble. Po- 
lybius says, that he should be ashamed to repeat it. 
Ile concluded with demanding, that the Roman peo- 
re would renew the alliance with him, and grant 

im certain lands taken from Antiochus, of which the 
Gauls had possessed themselves without any right or 
pretension. He then recommended hisson Nicome- 
des to them. All he asked was granted him; only 
commissioners were appointed to examine into the 
condition of the lands in question. Livy, in his ac- 
count of this audience, ontits the abject submissions 
of Prasias; of which he pretends the Roman historians 
say nothing: he contents himself with mentioning, in 
the conclusion, part of what Polybius had said before; 
and not without good reason. For that base deport- 
ment at least dishonoured the senate as much who 
suffered, as the prince who acted it. 

Prusias had scarce left Rome,2 when advice came 
that Mumenes was upon the pointofenteringit. That 
news gave the senate great perplexity. Eumenes, in 
the war against Perseus, had behaved in such a man- 
ner that they could neither consider bim as a friend 


t Polyb. in Legat. xcvii. Liv. }. xlv. n. 44. 
2 Polyb. Legat. xcvii. 
Var. I1.~—30 


nor anenemy. There wag ground for violent suspi- 
cions, but no certain proofs against him. ‘To admit 
him to an audience was to declare him innocent: to 
condemn him as guilty was to lay them under the ne- 
cessity of a war with him, and to proclaim to all the 
world that they had been deficient in prudence, by 
loading a prince with favours and honours, with whose 
character they were little acquainted. Toavoid these 
inconveniences, the senate made a decree, by which, 
under the pretext that the reception of kings was too 
great an expense to the republic, they forbade all 
Kings in general to enter that city, and caused that 
ordinance to be signified to the king of Pergamus, 


who was at no loss to comprehend its meaning. He 
returned, therefore, into his own dominions. 

This affront encouraged his ene- 
niles and cooled the affection of his A. M. 3839. 


allies.8 Prusias sentanibassadors to Ant. J.C. 165. 
Rome, to complain against him for 

the irruptions he made into Bithynia. He added, 
that Eumenes held secret intelligence with Antioch- 
us; that he treated all those injuriously who seemed 
to favour the Romans, and particulary the Gallo- 
Grecians, his neighbours, in contradiction to the 
senate’s decrees jn their behalf. That people had 
also sent deputies to Rome with their complaints; 
which they afterwards repeated several times, as well 
as Prusias. ‘The senate did not yet declare them- 
selves. They contented themselves, with covertly 
aiding and supporting the Gallo-Gracians to the ut- 
most of their power, without doing any manifest in- 
justice to Eumenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden 
entrance into Romie, sent his brothers, Attalus and 
Athenzus, thither, to answer the accusations with 
which he was charged. The apology they made 
seemed fully to confute all the complaints that had 
been alleged against the king, and the senate were 
so well satisfied with it, that they scnt them back into 
Asia laden with honours and presents. ‘They did not, 
however, entirely etlace the prejudices conceived 
against their brother. The senate despatched Sul- 
picius Gallus and Manius Sergins, with orders to in- 
form themselves secretly whether Antiochus and 
Kumenes were not concerting some design against 
the Ronians., 

Sulpicius4 acted in this commission with very great 
imprudence. Ele was a vain man, and aimed at ap- 
peaune important, by declaring against Eumenes. 

Vhen he arrived in Asia, he caused all the cities to 
be informed, that such as had any complaints to 
make, in regard to that prince, might repair to him 
at Sardis. And there for ten days he hearkened 
quietly to all the accusations people thought fit to 
form against Humenes; a liberty that set all miale- 
contents at work, and opened a door for all manner 
of calunnies. 

Tiberius Cracchus, whom the se- 
nate sent the following year into A. M. 3840. 
Asia upon the same account, was re- Ant. J. C. 164. 
ceived by Eumenes and Antiochus 
in a manner which convinced him there was nothing 
to fear from those two kings, and induced him to 
make his report to the senate accordingly. He gave 
an equally favourable account of the conduct of Ari- 
arathes, king of Cappadocia, whose sister Eumenes 
had married. That prince died some time after. His 
son Ariarathes, surnamed Philopa- 
tor,5 succeeded him. He had him A. M. 3842, 
by Antiochis, the daughter of Anti- Ant. J. C. 162. 
ochus the Great, and intended, when 
he came of age, to resign his kingdom to him, to 
which his son would never consent; from whence he 
was called Philopator, that is, the lover of his father: 
an action highly laudable, in an age wherein it was no 
uncommon thing to acquire kingdoms by parricide. 

As soon as the young king ascended the throne, he 
sent deputies to Rome,6 to demand that the treaty, 
which his tather had made with the Romans, should 
he renewed, which was granted him with praiges. 


3 Polyb. Legat. xcvii. cil. civ. cv. cvi. cxix. exxi. 
4 Thid. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 145. » 
> Diod. Eclog. p. 8%. 6 Polyb, Legat. cxxi. . ~ 
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Some time after,! notwithstanding 
Eumenes aided him with all his for- 
ces, he was dethroned by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and one of his elder 
brothers set in his ee who was a supposititious 


A, M. 38-15. 
Ant, J. C. 159. 


child, named Holofernes. Ariarathes took refuge 
at Rome. The usurper and Deme- 

A. M. 3847. trius sent their ambassadors also 
Ant. J.C. 157. thither. The senate decreed, that 


the two brothers should reign joint- 
ly. Itwasa policy sufficiently frequent with the Ro- 
mans to dite kingdoms between brothers, in order 
to weaken them by that partition, and sow the sceds 
ofan eternal division between them. Attalus, in the 
first year of his reign, re-established him in the sole 
possession of the throne, having conquered and ex- 
pelled his competitor. 

Enmenes was always suspected by 
the Romans, and alniost continually 
at war with Prusias, or the Gallo- 
Grecians. He died at length, af- 
ter having reigned thirty-eight years.2 He left for 
his successor ia the kingdom his son Attalus,3 sur- 
named Philometor, then an infant, whom he had by 
Stratonice, sister to Aviarathes, and appointed as 
guardian of his son, and regent of his kingdom, his 
brother Attalus Philadelphus, who governed the king- 
dom one-and-twenty years. 

Polybius bestows great praises on Enmenes. The 
body of that prince, says he, was weak and delicate, 
but his soul great, and abounding with the most no- 
ble sentiments. He was inferior to none of the kings 4 
who were his cotemporaries in many other qualities, 
and excelled them all in the nobleness of his incli- 
nations. The kingdom of Perganius, when he re- 
ceived it from his father, consisted only of a very 
smal} number of cities, which scarce deserved that 
name. Ite rendered it so powerful, that it might have 
disputed pre-eminence with almost all the greatest 
kingdoms. He owed nothing either to chance or 
fortune;—I still use the words of Polybius. Livery 
thing was the result of his prudence, assiduity, and 
activity. From his fondness for true glory, he did 
more good to Greece, and enriched more private per- 
sons, than any prince of his time. ‘To finish his char- 
acter, he possessed so fully the art of engaging the 
respect of his three brothers, and of keeping them 
within bounds by his authority, without letting them 
perceive it, that thongh they were all of age and ca- 
pacity to act for themselves, and shared with him in 
the functions of the sovereiguaty, ines never failed in 
point of submission, but continned always in perfect 
union, and, with equal zeal for his service, assisted 
hin) in defending and aggrandizing the kingdom. 
It would be difficult to find such an example of au- 
thority over brothers, joined with unalterable con- 
cord and union. 

T onght not, in this place, to omit one thing, which 
does great honour to the memory of Eumenes; that 
is, his having founded the famous library of Perga- 
mus, or at least considerably angmented it. 

The division which had alinost per- 
petually subsisted between Prusias and 
Eumenes,5 continued under Attalus, 
who succeeded the latter. Prusias, 
having been victoriousina battle, en- 
teredPergamns, and violently enraged 
and afflicted that he had failed of seiz- 
ing Atialus, let fall the weight of his revenge upon the 
statues and temples of the gods; burning and destroy- 
ing all beforehiminhis march. Attalus sent his bro- 
ther Athenzeus to Rome, to implore aid of the senate, 
who sent several embassies at different times to for- 
bid Prusias to continue the war against Aitalus; but 
he elnded those orders either by dela ys, or even by 
treachery, having once attenmpre nanider pretence of 
an interview, to seize the Roman ambassador and 
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3 Strabo says he reigned forty-three years; but that is 
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Attalus. His design was discovered, and the cxecu- 
tion of it prevented: but his crime was not the less 
upon that account. Romeat other tiraes would have 
punished it with the destruction of bis kingdom. 
She was at present contented with sending ten com- 
missioners, with instructions to put an end to this 
war, and to oblige Prusias to make Attalus satisfac- 
tion for the damages he had done him. Attalus, 
however, with the aid of his allies, had assembled 
numerous forees both by sea and land. Ail things 
were prepared for opening the campaign, when news 
canie that the commissioners were arrived. Attalus 
joined them. After some conferences upon the pre- 
sent affair, they set out for Bithynia, where they de- 
clared to Prnsias the orders they were charged with 
from the senate. That prince was willing to accept 
part of the conditions prescribed him; but refused 
ta comply with most of the rest. The commissioners, 
exasperated at his rejecting them, broke the alliance 
and amity with him, and resuming immediately their 
route to Pergamnns, left Prusias in terrible apprehen- 
sions. They advised Attalus io keep with his army 
upon the frontiers of his kingdom, without being the 
first to commit hostilities ; and some of them return- 
ed to Rome, to inform the senate of the rebellion of 
Prusias. At lengih he opened his eyes, and new 
comniissioners from Rome obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and signa treaty of peace which they pre- 
sented him. This treaty imported, that Prnsias should 
give immediately twenty decked ships to Attalus; 
that he should pay 500 talents (500,000 crore within 
twenty years; and that the two kings should keep 
within the bounds of their own doniinions, as they 
stood before the war; that Prusias, in reparation of 
the damage he had done upon the lands of some 
neighbonring cities, which were named, should pay 
them 100 talents, (100,000 crowns.) When he had 
accepted and signed these conditions, Attalus drew 
off his treops both by sea and land into his own king- 
dom. In this manner ended the war occasioned by 
the differences between Attalus and Prusias. 

Aitalus the younger,$ the son of Eumenes, when 
the peace was concluded hetween the two states, 
made a yoyage to Rome, in order to make himself 
known to the senate, to demand the continuance of 
their amity, and, without doubt, to thank them also 
for the protection they had granted his uncle, who 
reigned in his name. He received from the senate 
all the marks of favour he could expect, and all the 
honours suitable to his years; after which he set out 
for his own dominions. 

Prusias also sent afterwards his son 
Nicomedes to Rome;7 and knowing 
that he was highly respected there, 
he gave him instructions to demand 
that the senate would remit him the remainder of 
the sum he was to pay Attalus. He joined Menas 
with him in this embassy, to whom he had given se- 
cret orders to despatch the yonng prince, in order to 
advance his children by a second wife. The favour 
demanded by Prusias was refused, Attalus’s ambas- 
sadors demonstrating that the whole sum was far 
from being equal to the losses his master had sus- 
tained. 

Menas, instead of executing the 
horrid commission he was charged 
with, discovered the whole to Ni- 
comedes. The young prince having 
quitted Rome to return into Bithynia, thought it in- 
cumbent on him to prevent the murderous designs of 
his father. Supported by the assistance of Attalus, 
he revolted against him, and drew over the greatest 
part of the people to his side; for Prusias was univer- 
sally hated for his oppressions and cruelties. That 
unfortunate prince, abandoned by all his subjects, 
took refuge in a temple, where he was slain by 
soldiers sent by Nicomedes, or, according to some, 
by Nicomedes hiniself. What horrors on each side! 
Prusias was called the hunter, and had reigned at 
least six-and-thirty years. It was with him Hannibal 
had taken refuge. 
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The king of Bithynia’s person bad nothing in it to 
prejudice people in his favour; nor was his mind 
more to his advantage. He was in size but half a 
man,! and a mere woman as to valour and bravery. 
He was not only timorous, but delicate, and incapa- 
ble of fatigue; jn a word, equally effeminate 10 body 
and niind; defects by no means amiable in a king, 
and least of all amongst the Bithynians. Polite 
learning, philosophy, and all other liberal sciences 
connected with chew were entirely foreign to him. 
In short, he had no manner of idea of moral rectitude 
or beauty. Night and day he lived a trne Sardana- 

alus. So that his subjects, upon the first dawn of 

iope, joined with the utmost ardour in measures 
against him,and to punish him in the same manner in 
which he had governed thein. 

I have deferred speaking of two embassies, which 
arrived at Rome very near the same time. 

The one came from the Athenians, 

A, M. 3849. who having been condemned by a 
Ant. J. C,155. sentence passed on them by the Stcy- 

onians,2 but under the authority of 
the Roman senate, in a fine of 500 talents, for having 
laid waste the Jands of the city of Oropus, sent to 
demand the remission of that fine. The ambassadors 
were three celebrated philosophers; Carneades, of 
the sect of the Academics; Diogenes, of the Stoics: 
and Critolaus, of the Peripatetics. The taste for 
eloquence and philosophy had not yet made its way 
so far as Rome; it was about the time of which we 
are speaking that it began to spread there, and the 
reputation of these three philosophers did nota little 
contribute to it. The young people of Rome, who 
had any taste for the sciences, made itan honour and 
amusement to visit them, and were struck with 
admiration in hearing them, especially Carneades, 
whose lively and graceful eloquence, in which so- 
lidity and elegance were conjoined, transported and 
enchanted them. It was the general topic of conver- 
sation, thata Greek of extraordinary merit was ar- 
rived, who, from his great knowledge, was niore than 
nian, aud who, io calming and softening the most 
violent passions by his eloquence, inspired youth with 
a kind of love, which mace them renounce all other 
pleasures and employments, to devote themzelves 
wholly to philosophy. He had for his auditors all 
the most considerable persons of Rome. His dis- 
courses, translated into Latin by one of the senators, 
were in all hands. All Rome saw, with great joy, 
their children apply themselves to the Grecian learu- 
ing, and attach themselves to those wonderful men. 
Cato alone seemed sorry for it: apprehending that 
this taste for polite learning would extinguish that 
for military kowledge; and that they would prefer 
the glory of speaking to that of acting well. The 
example of the second Scipio Africanus, educated 
at the same time under the care of Polybius, in a 
taste for the sciences, demonstrates how ill-founded 
that prejudice of Catu's was. De this as it may, he 
warmly reproached the senators for keeping the am- 
bassadors so long in the city; and having caused the 
affair that brought them thither to be despatched, he 
hastened their departure. By a decree of the senate, 
the fine, in which the Athenians had been condenin- 
ed, was mitigated, and the 500 talents reduced to 
100. 

The other embassy was sent by the people of Mar- 
seilles.3 They had already been often harrassed by 
the Ligurians: but at the time of which we now 
speak, they were reduced to the last extremities. 
and sent ambassadors to Ronie to implore aid of the 
senate. They came ta a resolution to send deputies 
to the Ligurians, to incline thei to sentiments of 
peace and equity by mild measures and negotiation. 
Such conduct made them only the more haughty, and 
they carried their insolence go far as to offer indig- 
nities to the deputies, and to violate the law of na- 
tions in their persons. The senate being informed 
of this “esl affair, made the consul Quiotins 
Opimius march immediately against them with an 
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army. He laid siege to the city 4 where the insult 
had been offered to the Roman ambassadors, took it 
by storm, made slaves of the inhabitants, and sent 
the principal authors of the affront bound and fetter- 
ed to Rome, to be punished there according to their 
deserts. The Ligurians were beaten in several bat- 
tles, and cut to pieces. The victor distributed all 
the conquered lands amongst the people of Mar- 
seilles. He ordered the Ligurians to send hostages 
to Marseilles, which were to be exchanged for others, 
from time to time; in order to lay a curb upon them, 
and prevent them from molesting the people of Mar- 
seilles, as they had done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in 
extreme consideration, founded upon their extraor- 
dinary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which 
they had constantly adhered to the party of the Ro- 
mans. They came originally from Phocia,5 a city of 
Tonia. When Cyrus sent Harpagus to besicge it, 
the inhabitants, rather than submit to the yoke of 
the Barbarians, as so many others had done, embark- 
ed with their wives and children, and all their ef- 
fects; and after various adventures, having cast a mass 
of red-hot iron into the sea, they all engaged them- 
selves by oath never to return to Phociea, till that 
iron should swim upon the water. Afterwards, hav- 
ing landed upon the coast of Gaul, near the mouth 
of the Rhone, they settled there by the consent of 
the king of the country, and builta city, since called 
Marseilles. Some authors suppose that this city was 
already in existence, and had been founded by an 
ancient colony of those same Phoczans in the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus, about the second year of the 
45th Olympiad, and 600 years before the birth of 
Jesus Christ; and that those who fied from Harpagus, 
and came to settle here, were called the founders, 
because they greatly increased the extent and power 
of this city. This second foundation took place in 
the 60th Olympiad, about 540 years before tbe birth 
of Jesus Christ, when Servius Tullius reigned at 
Rome. 

The king, who had received them into his domin- 
ions with great kindness, being dead, his son6é did 
not show them equal favour. ‘The growing power of 
their city gave him umbrage. He was made to un- 
derstand, that those strangers, whom he had received 
into his country as guests and suppliants, might one 
day make themselyes masters of it by right of con- 
quest. The fable of the bitch was made use of upon 
this occasion, that asked her companion to lend ber 
her kennel only for eight days, till she had brought 
forth her whelps; then, by urgent entreaties, obtained 
a second term, that she might have time to bring 
them up; and at last, when they were grown large 
and strong, made herself absolute mistress and pro- 
prietor of the place, from whence she could never 
afterwards be expelled. The Mlarseillese had, in 
consequence, at first a severe war upon their hands; 
but having been victorious, a continued in quiet 
possession of the lands that had been granted them, 
ene the bounds of which they were not long con- 
fined. 

In process of time they settled several colonies,7 
and built several cities, Agde, Nice, Antibes, Olibia; 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. They had ports, arsenals, and fleets, 
which rendered them formidable to their enemies. 

So mapy new settlements contributed to the spread- 
ing of the Greeks in Gaul,8 and occasioned a won- 
derful change in that country. The Gauls, quitting 
their ancient rusticity by degrees, began to be civil- 
ized, and toassume more genile manners. Instead of 
breathing nothing but war, they accustomed tbem- 
selves to the observance of the laws of a wise govern- 
ment. They learned to improve their lands, to culti- 
vate vines, and to plant olives. Hence so surprising 
an alteration ensued,® as well in the provinces as in 
the people who inhabited them, that it might have 


6 Herod. ). i. c. 164, Justin. 1. xliit. c. 3. 
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‘been said, Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul 
had been transferred into Greece. 

The inhabitants! of the new city made very wise 
laws for its polity and government, which was aristo- 
cratical; that is to say, in the hands of the elders, 
The council of the city was composed of 600 senators, 
who continued in that function during life. Of that 
number fifteen were elected to take care of the cur- 
rent affairs, aod three to preside in the assemblies, in 
quality of principal magistrates. 

The right of hospitality was in singular estimation 
among the Marseillese,2 and practised by them sith 
the most exalted humanity. To niaintain the security 
of the asylum which they gave to strangers, no person 
was suffered to enter the city with arms. Certain per- 
sons were placed at the gates, whose business it was 
to take care of the arms of all who came in, and to 
return them when they went ont. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be in- 
clined to introduce sloth and a voluptuous life; and 

articular care was taken to banish all double-deal- 
ing, falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves especially upon sobriety, 
modesty, and frugality. The most considerable 
portion amongst them did not exceed 100 pieces of 
gold; that is to say, very near 100 pistoles. They 
were not allowed to lay out more than five in dress, 
and as many ia jenele Valerius Maxinus,4 who 
lived in the reiga of Tiberius, admires the regulations 
of government observed at Marseilles in his time. 
“That city,” says he, “steadfastly retaining the aa- 
cient severity of manners,5 clues from their thea- 
tre those comedians whose pieces generally turn up- 
on the subject of unlawful love.” ‘The reason given 
for this maxim is still finer and more remarkable than 
the maxim itself: * Lest,” adds the author, ‘a famili- 
arity with such sort of shows should make the people 
the more apt to imitate them.” 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies those 
indecent tears and lamentations with which they are 
generally attended, and ordered the obsequies to be 
terminated the same day by a domestic sacrifice, and 
an entertainment for the friends and relations of the 
deceased. ‘* Foris it consistent to abandon ourselves 
to tinmoderate affliction,6 or to be offended at the 
Divinity for not having thought fit to share his im- 
mortality with us?” 

Tacitus makes mention of the city of Marseilles 
highly to its praise; the passage occurs in his Life of 
Julius Agricola, his father-in-law. After having spo- 
ken of the excellent education he had received from 
the care and tender affection of Julia Procilla,7 his 
mother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him 
pass the early years of his youth in the study of those 
arts and sciences that suited his birth and age; he 
adds—* What had preserved him from the dangers 
and disorders to which youth is generally exposed, 
was, besides his own excellent disposition, the good 
fortune of having from his infancy the city of Mar- 
seilles for his school, in the manners of whose inhab- 
itants, the politeness of the Greeks, and the simplicity 
and reserve of the provinces, were happily united."— 
Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccantium, preter ipsius 
bonam integramque naturam, quod statim parvulus 
sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuerit, 
locum Geeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mis- 
tum ac bene compositum. 

From what I have said, it may be seen, that Mar- 
seilles was become a celebrated school for politeness, 
wisdom, and virtue, and at the same time for all arts 
and sciences. Eloquence, philosophy, physic, mathe- 
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matics, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of litera- 
ture, were publicly professed there. This city pro- 
duced the nost ancient of the learned men uf the 
West,8 I mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer and 
astronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Vhila- 
delphus, or indeed of Alexander the Great. 

They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts 
and sciences with equal ardour and success. Strabo 
relates, that in his time (he lived in the reign of Au- 
gustus) the young nobility of Rome went to Marseilles 
for education; and he prefers that place to the city 
of Athens itself; whieh is saying a great deal. We 
have already seen that it still retained that privilege 
in the tinie of Tacitus the historian. 

The Marseillese distinguished themselves no less by 
the wisdom of their government, than by their capa- 
city and taste for learning. Cicero, in one of his ora- 
tions, praises highly their manner of governing their 
republic.9 “ Iam assured,” says he, ‘ tbat not onl 
in Greece, but almost in all other nations, there 13 
nothing comparable to the wise polity established at 
Marseilles. iPhat city, so remote from the country, 
manners, and language, of all other Grecks, situate 
in Gaul, in the midst of barbarous nations which sur- 
round it on all sides, is so prudently directed by the 
counsels of its elders, that it is more easy to praise 
than iniitate the wisdom of its government.” 

They laid it down asa fundamental rule of their 
politics,!9 from which they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to the Romans, to whose manners their own 
were more conformable, than to those of the barba- 
rians around them. Besides which, their neighbour- 
hood to the Ligurians, to whom they were equally 
enemies, could not but contribute to unite them b 
their common interests; that union enabling Zech 
party to make powerful diversions on both sides of 
the Alps. They accordingly rendered the Romans 
great services at all times, and also received consid- 
erable aids from them upon many occasions. 

Justin relates a fact,2 which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marseillese, if it were well au- 
thenticated. [laving received advice that the Gauls 
had taken and burned Ronie, they deplored that 
disaster which had befallen their allies, as inuch as 
if it had happened to their own city. Nor did they 
confine themselves to fruitless tears. Out of the gold 
and silver, either belonging to the public or private 
persons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls had 
taxed the conquered as the price of peace, and seat 
it to Rome. he Romans, infinitely affected with so 
noble an act of generosity, granted Marseilles the 
privilege of immunity, and the right of sitting 
amongst the senators at the public shows. It is cer- 
tain that,!2 during the war with Hannibal, Marseilles 
aided the Romans with all manner of good offices; 
without permitting the ill successes which they ex- 
perienced in the first years of the war, and which had 
deprived them of almost all their allies, to shake their 
fidelity in the least. 

To the civil war between Cesar and Pompey, that 
city observed a conduct which well denotes the wis- 
dom of its government. Cesar,)3 against whom they 
had shut their gates, caused the fifteen senators who 
were in supreme authority to come to his camp, and 
represented to them that he was sorry the war should 
begin by attacking their city; that they ought rather 
to submit to the authority of all Italy, than to abandon 
themselves blindly to the desires of one man: and he 
added all the motives most capable of persuading 
them. After having made their report to the senate, 
they returned into the camp, and gave Cesar this an- . 
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swer:1 That they knew the Roman people were di- 
vided into two parties: that it did not belong to them 
to determine cle had the right on their side: that 
the tro heads of those parties were equally the pro- 
tectors of their city; and at the same time its friends 
and benefactors. ‘That for this reason, obliged to ex- 
press their gratitude alike for both, it was incumbent 
upon them neither to assist nor receive the one into 
their city or ports to the prejudice ofthe other. They 
suffered a long siege,2 in which they showed all pos- 
sible valour; but at length, the extreme necessity to 
which they were reduced, by the want of every thing, 
obliged them to surrender. However enraged Cresar 
was at so obstinate a resistance, he could not refuse 
to the ancient reputation of the city, the favour of 
saving it from being plunderec, and of preserving its 
citizens, 
‘ [should have considered myself as in some mea- 
sure detracting from the glory of the French nation, 
and from that of a city which holds one of the highest 
ranks in the kingdom, if 1 had not collected in this 
lace part of those favourable reports which antiquity 
niakes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this di- 
gression; which, besides, comes within my plan, and 
forms part of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 
some other countries, which I thonghtit necessary to 
treat in a series, and without interruption, have made 
me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt; 
to which it is now time to return. [ shall begin with 
Macedonia. 


SECTION JIII.—ANDRIscUS, WHO GAVE HIMSELF 
OUT FOR THE SON OF PERSEUS, MAKES HIMSELF 
MASTER OF MACEDONIA, AND CAUSES HIMSELF TO 
BE PROCLAIMED KING. THE PRETOR JUVENTIUS 
ATTACKS HIM, AND IS KILLED IN BATTLE, WITH 
PART OF HIS ARMY. METELLUS, WHO SUCCEEDS 
HIM, RETRIEVES THAT LOSS. THE USURPER IS 
OVERTHROWN, TAKEN, AND SENT TO ROME. A SE- 
COND AND THIRD USURPER ARE ALSO DEFEATED. 


FIFTEEN or sixteen years after the 
defeat and death of Perseus,3 An- 
driscus of Adramyttium, a city of 
Troas, in Asia Minor, a person of 
the meanest birth, giving himself out for the son of 
Perseus, took upon hint the name of Philip, and en- 
tered Macedonia, in hopes of making the inbabitants 
of the country acknowledge him for their king. He 
had invented a story in regard to his birth, which he 
reported wherever he passed, pretending that he was 
the son of Perseus by a concubine, and that the prince 
his father had caused him to be secretly brought up 
at Adrainyttium, that, in case of ill fortune in the war 
against the Romans, some shoot of the royal line 
might remain. That after the death of Perseus, he 
had been nurtured and brought up at Adramyttium, 
till he was twelve years of age, and that the person 
who passed for his father, finding himself at the point 
of death, had revealed the secret to his wife, and in- 
trusted her with a writing, signed by Perseus with 
his own hand, which attested all that has been said; 
which writing she was to deliver to him (Philip) as 
soon as he should attain to years of discretion. He 
added, that her husband having conjured her abso- 
lutely to conceal the affair till then, she had been 
niost faithful in keeping the secret, and had deliver- 
ed that important writing to him at the appointed 
time; pressing him to quit the country before the re- 
port should reach the ears of Eumenes, the declared 
enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause him to be put 
to death. He was in hopes that he should be believed 
upon his own word, and make Macedonia rise in his 
favour. When he saw that every thing there con- 


A. M. 3852. 
Ant. J. C. 152. 


1 Intelligere se divisum esse populum in partes duas: 
neqne sui judicii, neque suarum virium decernere, utra pars 
justiorem habeat causam: principes verd earum esse par- 
tium Cn. Pompeium et C. Cwsarem patronos civiatis.— 
Paribus eorum beneficiis parem 3e quaque voluntatem Lri- 
buere debere, et neutrum eorum, contra alteruin juvare, aut 
urbe aut portubus recipere. 

® Crs, in Bell. Civ. 1. ii. 

* ® Epitom. Liv. 1. xlvili—l. Zonar. ex Dione. Pat. 1.1. 
c 11, Florus, 1. ii. 14 
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tinued quiet, he retired into Syria, to the court of 
Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus had espoused. 
That prince, who immediately perceived the fraud, 
caused him to be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners that 
expressed the prince, no great notice was taken of 
him at Rome, and he was treated with great con- 
tempt, without much trouble to keep a strict guard 
upon him, or to confine him close. Fle took advan- 
tage of the negligence of his guards, and mace his 
escape from Rome. 

Having found means to raise a con- 
siderable army amongst the Thra- 
cians, who entered into his views for 
the sake of delivering themselves by 
his means from the Roman yoke, he made himself 
master of Macedonia, either by consent or force, and 
assumed the marks of the royal dignity. Not con- 
tent with this first conquest, wich had cost bim little, 
he attacked Thessaly, and subjected a part of it to 
his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more important to 
the Romans. They elected Scipio Nasica to go thith- 
er and appease this tumult in its birth, deeming him 
well qualified for that commission. He had, indeed, 
the art of managing men’s minds, and of bringing 
them into his measures by persnasion; and if he 
should find it necessary to decide this affair by arms, 
he was very capable of forming a project with wis- 
dom, and executing it with valour. As soon as he 
arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed of 
the state of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he 
gave the senate advice of them; and, without loss of 
time, visited the cities of the allies, in order to the 
immediate raising of troops for the defence of Thes- 
saly. The Achwans, who continued at that time the 
most powerful people of Greece, supplied him with 
the greatest number, forgetting past subjects of dis- 
content. He presently took from the false Philip all 
the places he had possessed himself of in Thessaly, 
and drove him back into Macedonia. 

However, it was plainly seen at 
Rome, from Scipio’s letters, that Ma- 
cedonia had occasion for a speedy 
support. The pretor, P. Juventius 
Thalna, had orders to repair thither as soon as possi- 
ble with an army, which he did without loss of time. 
But looking upon Andriscus as only a pageant king, 
he did not think it incumbent upon him to take any 
great precautions against him, and engaged precipi- 
tately in a battle, wherein he lost his life, with part of 
his army; the rest saving themselves only by favour 
of the night. The victor, elate with this success, and 
believing bis authority sufficiently established, aban- 
doned himself to his vicious inclinations without any 
moderation or reserve; as if the truly being a king 
consisted in knowing no law nor rule of conduct but 
his passions. He was covetous, proud, insolent, and 
cruel. Nothing was seen every where but violence 
confiscation of estates,and murders. Taking advan- 
tage of the terror occasioned hy the defeat of the 
Roman army, he soon recovered all he had Jost in 
Thessaly. An embassy sent to him from the Cartha- 
ginians, who were at that time actually at war with 
the Romans, promising him speedy supplies, very 
much augmented his courage, 

Q. Cecilius Metellus, lately elect- 
ed preztor, had succeeded Juventius. A. M. 3856. 
Andriscus had resolved toadvanceto Ant. J. C. 148, 
meet him, but did not think it proper 
to remove far from the sea, and halted at Pydna, 
where he fortified his camp. The Roman pretor 
soon followed him. The two armies were in view of 
each other, and skirmished every day. Andriscus 
gained an advantage of some consequence in a small 
combat of the cavalry. Success generally blindsand 
proves fatal to people of littleexperience. Andriscus 
believing himself superior to the Romans, sent off a 
great detachnient to defend his conquests in Thessa- 
ly. This was a gross error; and Metellus, whose 
vigilance nothing excaped, did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it. The army that remained in Macedonia 
was beaten, and Andriscus obliged to fy. He retired 


A. M. 3854. 
Ant. J. C. 150. 


A. M. 3855. 
Ant. J.C. 149. 
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amongst the Thracians, from whom he returned soon 
after with anotherarmy. He wasso rash as to hazard 
another battle, which was still less successful than the 
former. He had above 25,000 men killed in these 
tivo battles; and nothing was wanted to the Roman 

lory, but io seize Andriscus, who had taken refuge 
with a petty king of Thrace, to whose fidelity he had 
abandoned himself. But the Thracians did not stand 
much upon breach of faith, and made that conducive 
to theirinterest. That prince delivered up his guest 
and suppliant into the hands of Metellus, to avoid 
drawing upon himself the wrath and arms of the Ro- 
mans: Andriscus was sent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the 
son of Perseus, and took upon him the name of Alex- 
ander, had the same fate with the first, except being 
seized by Mletellus; he retired into Dardania, where 
he effectually concealed himself. 

It was at this time that Macedonia was entirely 
subjected to the Romans, and reduced into a pro- 
vince. 

A third usurper, some years after, appeared again 
upon the stage, and set himself up as the son of Per- 
seus, under the name of Philip. His pretended roy- 
elty was bnt of short duration. He was overcome 
and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterwards 
surnamed Scrofa, from having said that he would dis- 
perse the enemy, wt Scrofa purcos. 


SECTION IV.—TROUBLES IN ACHAIA, WHICI! DE- 
CLARES WAR AGAINST THE LACEDEMONIANS. ME- 
TELLUS SENDS DEPUTIES TO CORINTII TO APPEASE 
THOSE TROUBLES; THEY ARE ILL USED AND IN- 
SULTED. THEBES AND CHALCIS JOIN THE ACH A- 
ANS. METELLUS, AFTER HAVING INEFFECTUALLY 
EXHORTED TIEM TO PEACE, GIVES THEM BATTLE, 
AND DEFEATS THEM. TIJE CONSUL MUMMIUS 
SUCCEEDS HIM, AND AFTER HAVING GAINED A 
BATTLE, TAKES CORINTH, SETS IT ON FIRE, AND 
ENTIRELY DEMOLISIIES IT. GREECE 1S REDUCED 
INTO A ROMAN PROVINCE. VARIOUS ACTIONS AND 
DEATH OF POLYLIUS. TRIUMPHS OF METELLUS 
AND MUMMIUS. 


METELLUS, after having pacified 
A. M. 3857. Macedonia,! continued there some 
Ant. J.C. 147. time. Great commotions had arisen 
among the Achivan league, occasion- 
ed by the temerity and avarice of those who held the 
first offices in it. ‘The resolutions of their asseinblies 
were no longer guided by reason, prudence, and 
equity, but by the interest and passions of the mag- 
istrates, and the blind caprice of an untractable mul- 
titude. The Achwan league and Sparta had sent 
ambassadors to Roine, upon an affair about which 
they were divided. Damocritus, notwithstanding, 
who was the supreme magistrate of the Achwans, had 
caused war to be declared against Sparta. Metellus 
had sent to desire that hostilities might be suspended 
till the arrival of the commissioners from Rome, who 
had been appointed for terminating their differences. 
But neither he, nor Dizeus, who succeeded him, paid 
any regard to that request. Both of them entered 
Laconia with their troops, and laid waste the country. 
The commissioners being arrived, the aueitely 
was summoned to Corinth; (Aurellus Orestes was at 
the head of the commission.) The senate had given 
them orders to weaken the body of the leagne; and, 
for that end, to separate as many cities as they could 
from it. Orestes notified to the assembly the decree 
of the senate; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Her- 
aclea near mount (ta, and Orchomenus of Arcadia, 
were secluded from the league, under pretence that 
those cities did not originally compose a part of the 
body of the Achzeans. When the deputies quitted 
the assembly, and reported this decree to the multi- 
tude, they grew furious, and fell upon all the Lace- 
demonians they found in Corinth; tore those out of 
the house of the commissioners who had taken refuge 
there; and would have treated themselves no betier, 
had they not escaped their violence by flight. 


1 Pausan. in Achaic. p. 4°1—428. Polyb. Legat. exliii. 
exliv. Id. in Excerpt. de Virt. et Vit. p. iS1—189. Justin. 
Vexxiv. ctl!” Plorals ac. 16, 
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Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, 
gave an account of what had passed. The senate 
was highly incensed at it, and immediately deputed 
Julius, with sonie other commissioners, into Achaia; 
but instructed them to complain in moderation, and 
only to exhort the Achwans not to give ear to bad 
counsels, lest by their imprudence they should incur 
cisgrace with the Romans, a misfortune it was in 
their power to avoid, by punishing those who had ex- 
posed them to it. Carthage was not yet taken, so 
that it was necessary to act with caution in regard to 
allies so powerful as the Achwans, ‘The comniission- 
ers met on their way a deauly sent by the seditious 
to Rome: they carried hin back with them to Egium, 
where the diet of the naticn had been summoned to 
assemble. They spoke in it with great moderation 
and nildness. They did not let slipa single word in 
their discourse concerning the ill treatment of the 
conimissioners, or else made a better excuse for it 
than the Achwans themselves would have done; nei- 
ther did they make any mention of the cities they 
had been desirous of separating from the league. 
They confined themselves to exhorting the assembly 
not to aggravate their first fault, nor toirritate the 
Romans any farther; and to leave Lacedzmonia in 

eace. Such moderate reinonstrances were extreme- 
y agreeable to all the persons of sense in the assembly. 
But Diswns, Critolaus, and their faction, all chosen 
out of the vilest, most impious, and most pernicious 
persons in each city, blew up the flames of discord; 
Insinuating that the lenity of the Romans proceeded 
only from the bad condition of their affairs in Africa, 
where they had been worsted in several engagements, 
and from the fear they were in lest the Achean league 
should declare against them. 

The commissioners, however, were treated with 
suffictent deference. ‘They were told that Thearidas 
should be sent to Rome; that they had only to repair 
to Tegea? to treat there with the Lacedsinonians, 
and to incline them to peace. They went thither ac- 
cordingly, and persnaded the Lacedamonians to an 
accommodation with the Achzans, and to suspend all 
hostilities till new commissioners should arrive fram 
Rome to pacify all differences. But Critolaus’s cabal 
took their measures in such a manner, that nobody, 
except that magistrate, went to the congress, and he 
did not arrive there till he was almost no longer ex- 
pected. Conferences were held with the Lacedzemo- 
nians; but Critolaus wonld not accede to any mea- 
sures. He said that he was not empowered to decide 
any thing without the consent of the nation, and that 
he would report the aflair in the general diet, which 
could not be summoned in less than six months. 
That mean artifice, or rather breach of faith, exceed- 
ingly offended Julius. After having dismissed the 
Lacedzmonians, he set out for Rome, where he de- 
scribed Critolaus as a violent and extravagant man. 

The commissioners were no sooner out of Pelopon- 
nesus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and summoned assemblies, under col- 
our of communicating what had been said to the La- 
cedeemonians, in the conferences held at Tega, but 
in fact to vent invectives against the Romans, and to 
put an odious construction upon all they had said, in 
order to inspire the same spirit of animosity and 
aversion which he himself had against them: and he 
succeeded but too well. He, besides, prohibited all 
judges from prosecuting and imprisoning any Ache- 
an for debt, til the conclusion of the aflair betwveeo 
the diet and Lacedzemon. By that nieans, whatever 
he said had all the effect he desired, and disposed 
the multitude to receive such orders as he thought fit 
togivethem. Incapable of forming a right judgment 
of future consequences, they suffered themselves to 
be caught with the bait of the first advantage he pro- 

osed to them. 

Metellus having received advice in Macedonia ot 
the troubles in Peloponnesus, deputed thither four 
Romans of distinction, who arvived at Corinth at the 
time the council was assembled there. ‘They spake 
in it with abundance of moderation; exhorting the 
Achaans not to draw upon themselves, by imprudent 


2 A city on the banks of the Eurotas. 


ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 


rashness and levity, the resentment of the Romans. 
They were treated with contempt, and ignominiously 
turned out of the assembly. An ionumerable crowd 
of workinen and artificers gathered about them, and 
insulted them. All the cities of Achaia were at that 
time in a kind of delirium; but Corinth was far more 
frantic than the rest, and abandoned toa kind of mad- 
ness. They had been persuaded that Rome intended 
to enslave them all, and absolutely to destroy the 
Achwan league. ; 

Critolaus seeing with pleasure that every thing suc- 
ceeded to his wishes, harangued the multitude, inilam- 
ed them against the magistrates, who did not enter 
into his views; inveighed agaist the ambassadors 
theniselves, animated them against the Romans; and 
gave them to understand, that it was not without hay- 
mg previously well concerted his measures that he 
had undertaken to make head against the Romans; 
that he had kings in his party, and that republics 
were also ready ta join it. By these seditious dis- 
courses he prevailed to have war declared against 
the Lacedeemonians, and, in consequence, indirectly 
against the Romans. The ambassadors then separa- 
ted. Cne of them repaired ta Lacedzemon, to observe 
the motions of the enemy; another set out for Nau- 
pactus; and two waited the arrival of Metellus at 
Athens. 

The magistrate of the Beeotians, whose name was 
Pyiheas, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, en- 
tered into his measures, and engaged the Beeotians 
to join their arms with those of the Achwans: they 
were discontented with a sentence Rome had given 
against them. The city of Chalcissuffered itzelf also 
to be drawn into their party. The Achieans, with 
such feeble aids, believed themselves in a condition 
to support all the weight of the Roman power; so 
much were they blinded by their rage and fury. 

The Romans had chosen Mum- 

A.M. 3858. mius far one of the cansuls, and 

Ant. J.C. 146. charged him with the Achzan war. 

Metellus, to deprive him of the glory 
of terminating this war, sent new ambassadors to the 
Achzxans, and commissioned them to promise that 
the Roman people should forget all that had passed, 
and pardon their faults, if they would return to their 
duty,and consent that certain cities, which had been 
nominated before, should be dismembered from the 
league. This proposa] was rejected with disdain. 
Upon which Metellus advanced with his troops 
against the rebels, He came up with them near the 
city of Scarphza in Locris, and obtained a consider- 
able victory over them, in which he took more than 
1000 prisoners. Critolaus disappeared in the batile, 
without its being known what became of him. It 
was supposed, that in the flight he had fallen into the 
marshes, and been drowned. Di:eus took upon him 
the command in his stead, gave liberty to the slaves, 
and armed all the Achzans and Arcaians capable of 
bearing arms. That body of troops amounted to 14- 
000 foot and 600 horse. He gave orders, besides, for 
the raising of troops in every city. The exhausted 
cities were in the utmost desolation. Many private 
persons, reduced to despair, laid violent hands upon 
themselves; others abandoned an unhappy country, 
where they foresaw their destructian was inevitable. 
Notwithstanding the extremity of these misfortunes, 
they never thought of adopting the only expedient 
that could prevent them. They detested the rash- 
ness of their chiefs, and nevertheless came into their 
Imeasures, 

Metellus, after the battle before-mentianed, fell in 
with 1000 Arcadians in Beeatia, ncar Cheronza, who 
were endeavouring to return into their own country: 
these were all put to the sword. From thence he 
marched with his victorious army to ‘Phebes, which 
he found almost entirely deserted. Moved with the 
deplorable condition of that city, he ordered that the 
temples and houses should be spared; and that none 
of the inhabitants, either in the city or country, should 
be made prisoners or put to death. He excepted 
from that number Pytheas, the author of all their 
miseries, who was brought to him, and put to death. 
From Thebes, after having taken Megara, the garrison 
of which had retired upon his approach, he made 
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his troops march to Corinth, where Dicus had shut 
himself up. He ecnt thither three of the principal 
persons of the league, who had taken refuge with him, 
to exhort the Achewans tu return ta their duty, and 
accept the conditions of peace offered them. Metel- 
Jus ardently desired to terminate the affair before the 
arrival of Mummius. ‘The inhabitants, oo their side, 
were equally desirous of seeing a period of their mis- 
fortunes; but that was not in their power, the faction 
of Dieus disposing of every thing. The depnties 
were thrown into prison, and would have been put to 
death, if Diveus had not seen the multitude extremely 
enraged at the puaishoent he had inflicted upon So- 
sicrates, who talked of surrendering to the Romans. 
The prisoncrs were therefore dismissed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius ar- 
rived. He had hastened his march, from the fear of 
finding every thing pacificd at his arrival; and, lest 
another should have the glory of concluding this war. 
Metellus resigned the command to him, and returned 7 
inta Macedonia. When Mummius had assembled 
all his troops, he advanced ta the city, and encamped 
hefore it. A body of his advanced guard being neg- 
lizent upon their post, the besieged madea sally, at- 
tacked them vigorously, killed imany, and pursued 
the rest almost to the entrance of their camp. This 
smell advantage very much encouraged the Achz- 
ans, end thereby proved fatal to them. Diceus affer- 
ed the consul battle. The latter, to augment his 
rashness, kept his troops within the camp, as if fear 
prevented hin from accepting it. The joy and pre- 
sumption of the Achzans rose to an inexpressible 
height. They advanced furionsly with all their 
troops, having placed their wives and children upon 
the neighbouring eminences, to be spectators of the 
hatile, and caused a great number of carriages to fol- 
tow then), for the purpose of loading them with the 
boaty they should take from the enemy; sa fully did 
they reckon upon the victary. 

Never was confidence more rash or ill-founded. 
The faction had removed from the service and coun- 
cils all such as were capable of commanding the 
troops, a¥ conducting public business, and had sub- 
stituted others in their room, without either talents 
or ability; in order that they might be more absolute 
masters of the government, and rele without oppo- 
sition. The chiefs, without military knowledge, va- 
lour, or experience, had na other merit than a hlind 
and frantic rare. They had already committed an 
excess of folly in unnecessarily hazarding a battle, 
which was to decide their fate, instead of thinking 
of a long and brave defence in so strong a place as 
Corinth, and of obtaining good conditions by a vig- 
oraus resistance. The battle was fought near Leu- 
copatra,! and the defile of the isthmus. ‘The consul 
bad posted part of his harse in an ambuscade, which 
they quitted at a proper time for charging the Achz- 
an cavalry in flank; who, surprised by an unforeseen 
attack, gave way immediately. The infantry made a 
little more resistance; but, as it was neither covered 
nor sustained by the harse, it was soon broken and 
put to flight. If Dizus had retired into the place, 
he night have held out there for some time, and ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation from Mummius, 
whose sole aim was to put an end to the wer. But 
abandoning himself to despair, he rode full speed to 
Megalopolis, his native country; and having entered 
his house, set fire to it, killed his wife to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the enemy, drank poison, 
and thus ended his life in a manner worthy of the 
many crimes he had canimitted. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants last all hapes of 
defending themselves. As they found they were 
without counsel, leadcrs, courage, or fixed views, no- 
body had any thaughts of rallyiug the wreck ef the 
army, in order to make any farther resistance, and 
oblige the victor to grant them some tolerable con- 
ditions. So that all the Achaans who had retired 
into Corinth, an most of the citizens, quitted it the 
following night, to save themselves where they could, 
The consul, having entered the city, abandoned it to 
be plundered by the soldiers. All the men who were 


1 This place is not known. 
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left in it were put to the sword, and the women and 
children sold; and after the statues, paintings, and 
richest furniture were removed, in order to their be- 
ing carried to Rome, the houses were set on fire, and 
the whole city continued universally in flames for 
several days. It is pats though on no good 
ground, (hat the gold, silver, and brass, which were 
melted, and ran together in this conflagration, form- 
ed a newand precious metal. The walls were after- 
wards demolished, and razed to their very founda- 
tions. All this was executed by order of the senate, 
to punish the inselence of the Corinthians, who had 
violated the law of nations in their treatment of the 
ambassadors sent to them by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, the same year that Car- 
thage was taken and destroyed by the Romans, 952 
years after its foundation by Alletes the son of Hip- 
potes, sixth in descent from Hercules. It does not 
appear that they had any thoughts of raising new 
troops for the defence of the country, or summoned 
any assembly to deliberate upon the measures it was 
necessary to take; nor that any one took upon him 
to propose any remedy for the public calamities, or 
endeavoured to appease the Romans, by sending de- 
puties to implore their clemency. One would have 
thonght, from this general inactivity, that the Ache- 
an Icague had been entirely buried in the rnins of 
Corinth: so much had the dreadful destruction of that 
ei: alarmed and universally dismayed the people. 

he cities that had joined in the revolt of the 
Achzeans, were also punished by the demolishing of 
their walls, and being disarmed. The ten commis- 
sioners sent by the senate to regulate the affairs of 
Grecce, in conjunction with the consul, abolished the 
popular governnient in alf the cities, and established 
magistrates in them, who were to have a certain rev- 
enue out of the public funds. In other respects, they 
were left in possession of their laws and liberty. They 
abolished also all the general assemblies held by the 
Achzans, Baotians, Phoczeans, and other people of 
Greece; but they were re-established soon after. 
Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman 
province, called the province of Achaia, because at 
the taking of Corinth, the Achwans were the most 
powerful people of Greece: the Roman people sent 
a preetor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, 
thought proper to show that example of severity, in 
order to strike terror into other nations, whom its 
too great clemency rendered bold, rash, and presnmn- 
ing, from the hope they had of obtaining from the 
Roman people pardon for their faults. Besides which, 
the advantageous situation of that city, where such 
as revolted might lodge themselves, and make it a 
place of arms against the Romans, determined them 
to ruin it entirely. Cicero,1 who did not disapprove 
of Carthage and Nomantia being used in that man- 
ner, could have wished that Corinth had been spared. 

The hooty taken at Corinth was sold, and consid- 
erable sunis raised from it. Aniong the paintings, 
there was a piece drawn by the most celebrated hand 2 
in Greece, representing Bacchus,$ the beauty of which 
twas not known to the Romans, who were at that time 
entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Polybius, who 
was then in the country, as I shal! soon observe, had 
the mortification to see that painting serve the sol- 
diers for a table to play at dice upon. It was ad- 
judged to Attalns, in the sale made of the booty, for 
600,000 sesterces, that is, about 36251. sterling. Plin 
mentions another picture of the same painter's, miich 
the same Attalus purchased for 100 talents, or 100,000 
crowns. ‘That prince’s riches were immense, and 
were become a proverb: Attalicis conditionibus. Ne- 
vertheless, those sums seem repugnant to probability. 


t Majores nostri—Carthaginem et Numantiam funditus 
sustulerunt. Nollem Corinthum. Sed credo illos secutos 
opportunitatem loci maximé, ne posset aliquando ad beilum 
faciendum locus ipse adhortair —Cic. de Offic. |. i. n. 35. 

2 This painter was called Aristides. The picture men- 
Goned here was in such estimation. that it was commonly 
said, All paintings are nothing in comparison to the Bac- 
chus. 

® Strab. |. viii, p. 281, Plin. 1. vii. c. 38, and }. xxxv. c. 
4, and 10, 
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Be this as it may, the consul, surprised that the price 
of the painting in question should rise so high, in- 
terposed his authority, and retained it, contrary to 
public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints of 
Attalus; because he imagined there was some hid- 
den virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He did 
not act in that manner for his private interest, nor 
with the view of appropriating it to himself, since he 
sent it to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. 
In doing which,4 says Cicero, he adorned and embel- 
lished his house much more essentially than if he 
had placed that picture in it. The taking of the 
richest and most opnlent city of Greece, did not en- 
rich him one farthing. Such noble cisinterestedness 
was at that time common in Rome, and seemed less 
the virtue of private persons, than of the age itself.” 
To take the advantage of oflice and command for en- 
riching a man’s self, was not only shameful and infa- 
mous, but a criminal abuse. The painting we speak 
of was set up in the temple of Ceres, whither judges 
went to see it through curiosity, as a masterpiece of 
art; and it remained there till itwas burnt with that 
temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and a worthy man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor 
taste for painting or sculpture, the merit of which 
he did not discern; not believing there was any dif- 
ference between picture and picture, or statue and 
statue, nor that the name of the great masters in 
those arts gave them their value. This he fully ex- 
emplified upon the present occasion. He had order- 
ed persons to take the care of transporting many of 
the paintings and statues of the most excellent masters 
to Rome. Never would loss have been so irrepara- 
ble, as that of such a deposit, consisting of the ias- 
terpieces of those rare artists, who contributed al- 
niost as much as the great captains, to the rendering 
of their age glorious to posterity. Mummins, how- 
ever, in recommending the care of that precions col- 
lection to those to whom he confided them, threaten- 
cd them very seriously, that if the statues, paintings, 
and other freee with which he intrnsted them, 
should be either lost or spoiled upon the way, he 
would oblige them to find others at their own cost 
and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who 
has preserved to us this fact, that this happy igno- 
rance still subsisted; and would not such grossness 
be infinitely preferable, in regard to the public good, 
to the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age 
for such sort of rarities? He spoke at a time when 
that taste for excellent paintings gave the magistrates 
an occasion for committing al! manner of frauds and 
robberies in the provinces. 

I have said that Polybius, in returning into Pelo- 
ponnesus, had the affliction to see the destruction and 
burning of Corinth, and his ee reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire. If any thing was 
capable of giving him consolation in so mournful a 
conjuncture,6 it was the opportunity of defending 
the memory of Philopcemen, his master in the science 
of war. Ihave already observed, that a Roman hay- 
ing taken it into his head to have the statues erected 
to that hero taken down, had the impucence to pro- 
secute him criminally, as if he had been still alive, 
and to accuse him before Mummiins, of having been 
an enemy to the Romans, and of having always op- 
posed their designs to the ntmost of his power. ‘The 
accusation was extravagant, but had some colour in 


4 Numquid Lucius Mummius copicsior ciim copiosissi- 
mam urbem funditus sustulisset? Italiam ornare, quam 
domum suam, maluit. Quanquam Italia ornata, domus ipsa 
mihi videtur ornatior. Laus abstinentiz non hominis est 
solim, sed etiam temporum——Habere questui remp. non 
mod6 turpe est, sed sceleratum etiam et nefarium.—Cie. de 
Offic. \. i. n. 76, 77, d ; 

5 Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut capta Corintho, cum maxi- 
morum artificum perfectas manibus tabulas ac statues lo 
Italiam portandas locaret, juberet praedici conducentibus si 
eas perdidissent, novas eos reddituros. Non tamen puto 
dubites, Vinici, quin magis pro republica fuerit, manere 
adhuc rudem Corinthiorum intellectum, quam in lanttun ea 
intelligi; et quin hae prudentia illa imprudentia_decori 
publico fuerit convenientior. — Vell. Patere. 1.1. n. 13, 

6 Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 190-122, 
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it, and was not entircly without foundation. Poly- 
bius boldly took uponhim his defence. He represen- 
ted Philopemen as the greatest captain Greece had 

roduced in the latter times: that he might, perhaps, 

ave occasionally carried his zeal for the liberty of 
his country a little too far, but that he had rendered 
the Roman people considerable services upon seve- 
ral occasions; as in their wars against Antiochus 
and the /Etolians. The commissioners; before whom 
he pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his reasons, 
and still more with his gratitude for his master, de- 
creed, that the statues of Philopcemen should contin- 
ue as they were in every city where they had been 
erected. Polybius, taking the advantage of Mum- 
mius’ good disposition, demanded also the statues of 
Aratus and Achzus; which were granted him, though 
they had already been carried out of Pelopnnnesus 
into Acarnania. The Achzans were so charmed 
with the zeal which Polybius had expressed upon 
this occasion for the honour of the great men of his 
country, that they erected a statue of marble to him- 
self. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disin- 
terestedness, which did him as much honour among 
his citizens, as his defence of the memory of Philo- 
pemen. After the destruction of Corinth, it was 
thought proper to punish the antbors of the insult 
offered to the Roman ambassadors, and their estates 
and effects were sold by auction. When those of 
Dizus were put up, who had been the principal in 
that affront, the ten commissioners ordered the ques- 
tor who sold them to let Polybius select whatever he 
thought fit out of them, without taking any thing 
from him upon tbat account. He refused the offer, 
advantageous as it appeared, and would have thought 
himself in some measure an accomplice of that 
wretch’s crimes, had he accepted any part of his ef- 
fects; besides which, he believed it infamons to en- 
rich himself out of the spoils of his fellow-citizen. 
He would not only accept nothing himself, but ex- 
horted his friends not to desire any thing that had 
appertained to Dizeus; and all that followed his ex- 
ample were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commissioners! conceive so 
high an esteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they desired him to go througb all the cities 
which had been lately conquered, and to acconimo- 
date their differences, till time had accustomed them 
to the change which had been made, and to the new 
Jaws preseribed them. Polybius discharged that 
honourable commission with so mueh mildness, jus- 
tice, and prudence, that no farther contests arose in 
Achaia, either in regard to the government in gene- 
ral, or the affairs of private persons. In gratitude 
for so great a benefit, statues were erected to him in 
different places; upon the base of one of which was 
this inscription: “That Greece would have been 
pen of no errors, if she had hearkened from the 

rst to the counsels of Polybius; but, that after she 
had committed these errors, he alone had been her 
deliverer.” 

Polybius, after having established order and tran- 

uillity in his country, returned to join Scipio at 
iit: from whence he accompanied him to Numan- 
tia, at the siege of which he was present. When 
Scipio was dead, he returned into Greece; and hay- 
ing enjoyed there the esteem,2 gratitude, and affec- 
tion, of his heloved citizens, he died at the age of 
fourscore and two years, of a hurt he received by a 
fall from his horse. 

Metellus, upon bis return to Rome, was honoured 
With a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and surnamed Macedonicus. The false king, 
Andriscus, was led before his chariot. Among the 
spoils, he caused what was called the troop of Alex- 
ander the Great to be carried in the procession. 
That prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having 
lost five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lisippus, 
tbe most excellent artist in that way, to make, in hon- 
our of each of them, an equestrian statue, to which 
he added his own. These statues were set up in Di- 
————— 

1 Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 190, &c. 
3 Lucian. in Macrob. p. 142. 
Vou. I1.—31 


um, acity of Macedonia. 
be transported to Rome, and adorned his triumph 
with them. 


gress, and declension. 
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Metellus caused them to 


Munimius obtained also the honour of a triumph; 


and, in consequence of having conquered Achaia, was 
surnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of 
statues and paintings in this triumph, which were 
afterwards the ornaments of the public buildings at 
Rome, and of several other cities of Ital ;; but not 
one of them entered the conqueror’s own house. 


SECTION V.—REFLECTIONS UPON THE CAUSES 


OF THE GRANDEUR, DECLENSION, AND RUIN OF 
GREECE. 


AFTER having seen the final ruin of Greece, which 


has supplied us Pao a series of so many ages with 
such fine exaniples o 
events, we may be permitted to retrace onr steps, and 


heroic virtues and memorable 


to consider succinctly, and at one view, its rise, pro- 
C 1. The whole time of its dura- 
tion may be divided into four ages, 


The first and second ages of Greece. 


I shall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greeks, nor the fabulous times before the Trojan 
war; which makes the first age, and constitute, if I 
may so say, the infancy of Greece. 

The second age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy to the reign of Darius I. king of Persia, was in 
a manner its youth, in which it formed, fortified, and 
prepared itself for those great things which it was 
afterwards to perform; and laid the foundations of 
that power and glory, which at length rose so high, 
and became the admiration of all future ages, 

The Greeks, as Monsieur Bossuet observes,3 whose 
mental faculties were naturally vignrous, had been 
cultivated by kings and colonies which came from 
Egypt, who, settling in several parts of the country, 
spread, wherever they came, the excellent polity of the 
Egyptians. It was from them they learned the exer- 
cises of the body; wrestling, the horse, foot, and cha- 
riot races, and the other combats, which they carried 
to their highest perfection, by means of the glorious 
crowns given to the victors in the Olympic games. 
But the best thing taught them by the Egyptians, was 
io be docile and obedient, and to suffer themselves to 
be guided by laws for the good of the public. They 
were not private persons, who regard nothing but 
their own interests and concerns, and have no sense 
of the calamities of the state, but as they suffer them- 
selves, or as the repose of their own family is involved 
in them: the Greeks were taught to consider them- 
selves and their families as part of a greater body, 
which was that of the state. The fathers brought 
up their children in this opinion; and the children 
were taught from their cradle to look upon their conn- 
try as their common mother, ta whom they more 
strictly appertained than to their parents. 

The Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themselves: and 
most of the cities formed themselves into republics, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle: but that lib- 
erty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to the laws. 
The advantage of this government was, that the citi- 
zens loved their country the better from transacting 
their affairs in common, and from being all equally 
capable of attaining to its honours and dignities. Be» 
sides this, the condition of private persons, to which 
all returned when they quitted their offiee, prevented 
them from abusing an authority, of which they might 
soon be deprived; whereas, power often becomes 
haughty, unjust, and oppressive, when under no re- 
straints, and when it is to have a long or continual 
duration. 

The love of labour removed the vices and passions 
which generally occasion the ruin of states. They 
led a laborious and busy life, intent upon the culti- 
vation of their lands, and of the arts, and not exclu- 
ding the husbandinan nor the artificer from the first 
dignities of the state; preserving between all the citi- 
zens and members of the state a great equality, void 
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of pomp, luxury, or ostentation. He who had com- 
manded the army for one year, fought the next in the 
rank of a private officer, and was not ashamed of the 
most common functions in the armies either by land 


or sea. 
The reigning characteristic in all the cities of 


Greece, was a particular affection for poverty, a medi- 
ocrity of fortune, simplicity in buildings, furniture, 
dress, equipage, domestics, and table. Utissurprising 


to consider the small recompense with which they 


were satisfied for their application in public employ- 
ments, and for the services which they had rendered 


the state. 

What might not be expected from a people formed 
in this manner, educated and nurtured in these prin- 
ciples, and imbued from their earliest infancy with 
maxims so proper to exalt the soul, and to inspire 


it with great and noble sentiments? The effects cx- 
ceeded every idea and every hope that could possibly 


have been couceived of them. 


The third age of Greece. 


We now come to the glorious times of Greece, 
which have been, and will forever be, the admiration 
ofall ages. 
up within the compass of their cities, had hitherto 
but faintly dawned, and shone with but a feeble ray. 
To produce and place them in their full light, some 
great and important occasion was necessary, wherein 
Greece, attacked by a formidable enemy, and exposed 
to extreme dangers, was compelled in some measure 
to quit her home, and to show herself abroad in her 
true character in open day. And this was supplied 


by the Persians in their invasions of Greece, first 


under Darius and afterwards under Xerxes. All 
Asia, armed with the whole force of the Mast, over- 
fiowed on a sndden, like an impetuous torrent, and 
came pouring with innumerable troops, both by sea 
and land, against a little spot of Greece, which seemed 
under the necessity of being entirely swallowed up 


and overwhelmed at the first shock. I'wo sniall cities, 


however, Sparta and Athens, not only resist those: 
formidable armies, but attack, defeat, pursue, aud 


destroy, the greatest part of them. Let the reader 


call to mind (for tbe recollection of them isall I have 
bere in view) the prodigies of valour and fortitude 
which shone forth at that time, and continued to do 
so long after on like occasions. 

To what were the Greeks indebted for such aston- 
ishing successes, so much above all probability, unless 
to the principles I have mentioned, which were pro- 
foundly engraven in their hearts by education, exam- 
ple, and practice; and were become by long habit a 
second nature in them? 

Those principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, disre- 
gard of self-interest, attachment to the public good, 
desire of glory, love of their country ; but above all, 
such a zeal for liberty, as vo danger was ca nable of 
intimidating; and such an irreconcilable abhorrence 
for every one who in the slightest degree attempted 
to encroach upon it, as united their counsels, and put 
an end to all dissension and discord in a moment. 

There was some difference between the republics 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to lib- 
erty; on that side tuey were perfectly equal. The 
states of ancient Greece were exenipt from that am- 
bition which occasions so many wars in monarchies; 
and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themselves or 
making conquests, at the expense of each other. 
They confined themselves to the cultivation, im- 
provement, and defence, of their own territories, but 
did not endeavour to usurp any thing from their 
neighbours. The weaker cities in the peaceable pos- 
session of their domain, did not apprehend invasion 
from the more powerful. This occasioned such a 
multitude of cities, republics, and states of Greece, 
which subsisted to the latest times in a perfect inde- 
pendence, retaining their own forms of government, 
with the laws, customs, and usages, derived from their 
forefathers. 

W hen we examine with some attention the conduct 
of these people, either at home or abroad, their assem- 
blies, deliberations, and motives for the resolutions 


The merit and virtue of the Grecks, shut 
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they take, we cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom 
of their government; and we are tempted to ask ours 
selves, from whence could arise this greatness of soul 
in the burghers of Sparta and Athens; whence these 
noble sentiments, this consummate wisdom in politics, 
this profound and universal knowledge in the art of 
war; whether as relating to the invention and con- 
struction of machines for the attack and defence of 
places, or to the drawing up of an ane in battle, and 
disposing of all its movements; and lastly, that su- 
preme ability in maritime affairs, which always ren- 
dered their fleets victorious, which so gloriously ac- 
quired them the empire of the sea, and obliged the 
Persians to renounce it for ever by a solemn treaty? 

We see here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 
their conquests, suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by pride andluxury. After Antiochus had submitted 
to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdued by their victorious 
arms, conquered in turn its conquerors by its riches 
and voluptuousness; and that change of manners was 
very sudden and rapid, especially after Carthage, the 
haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It was not so 
with the Grecks. Nothing was more brilliant than 
the victories tlley had gained over the Persians; no- 
thing more soothing than the glory they had acquired 
by their great and illustrious exploits. After that so 
glorious era, the Greeks still persevered for a long 
time in the same love of simplicity, frugality, and pov- 
erty: the same aversion to pomp and luxury; the 
same zeal and ardour for the defence of their liberty, 
and the preservation of their ancient manners. It is 
well known how much the islands and provinces of 
Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so often trinmph- 
ed, were abandoned to effeminate pleasures and lux- 
ury; they, however, never suffered themselves to be 
aflected by that contagious softness, and constantly 
preserved themselves from the vices of the conquered 
people. It is true, they did not make those countries 
provinces; but mere intercourse and example alone 
might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction ot gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they had till that time been banished 
under severe penalties, did not happen till about 
fourscore years after the battle of Salamis, and the 
ancient simplicity of manners subsisted very long 
afterwards, notwithstanding that violation of the laws 
of Lycurgus. As much may be said of the rest of 
Greece; which did not grow weak and degenerate, 
but slowly and by degrees. This is what remains for 
us to show. 


The fourth age of Greece. 


The principal cause of the weakening and declen- 
sion of the Greeks was the disunion which rose u 
amongst themselves. The Persians, who had found 
them invincible on the side of arms, as long as their 
union subsisted, applied their whole attention and 
policy in sowing the seeds of discord amongst them. 
For that purpose they employed their gold and silver, 
which succeeded much better than their steel and 
arms had done before. The Greeks, covertly attacked 
in this manner by bribes, secretly conveyed into the 
hands of those who had the greatest share in their 
government, were divided by domestic jealousies, and 
turned against themselves those victorious arms which 
had rendered them superior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from these canses enabled 
Philipand Alexander to subject them. Those princes, 
to accustom them to servitude by gentle degrees, as- 
sumed as a pretext the design of avenging them upon 
their ancient enemies. The Greeks fell blindly into 
that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. The yoke iniposed on them by 
the hands which had conquered ite universe could 
never be removed; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
elory, roused from its lethargy, and made some at- 
tempts to reinstate itself in its ancient condition: but 
those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, 
and ill sustained, and tended only to augment its sla- 
very, because the protectors, whom it called in to its, 
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aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that all it 
did was to change its fetters, aod to make them the 
heavier. i : : 

The Romans at length totally subjected it; but it 
was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
they continually pushed on their conquests from pro- 
vince to province, they erceived that they should 
find a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedo- 
nia, formidable by its neighbourhood, advantageous 
situation, reputation in arms, and yery powerful in 
itself, and by itsallies. The Romans artfully applied 
to the small states of Greece, from whom they had 
less to fear,and endeavoured to gain them by the at- 
tractive charms of liberty, which was their darling 
passion, and of which they knew how to awaken in 
then: their ancient ideas. After having, with great 
address, made use of the Greeks to reduce and des- 
troy the Macedonian power, they subjected all those 
states, one after another, under various pretexts. 
Greece was thus swallowed up at last in the Roman 
empire, and became a province of it under the name 
of Achaia. 

It did not lose with its power that ardent passion 
for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic.! 
The Romans, when they reduced it into a province, 
reserved to the people almost all their privileges; and 
Sylla,2 who punished them so crnelly sixty years after, 
for having favoured the arms of Mithridates, did not 
abridge those of their liberty who escaped his ven- 
geance. In the civil wars of Italy, the Athenians were 
seen to espouse with waruith the party of Pompey 3 
who fought for the republic. Julius Cesar revenged 
himself upon them no otherwise than by declaring, 
that he pardoned them ont of consideration for their 
ancestors. But, after Ceesar was killed, their incli- 
nation for liberty made them forget his clemency. 
They erected statues to Brutus and Cassius near those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers 
of Athens, and did not take them down till solicited 
by Antony, when beconie their friend, benefactor, 
and magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they still retained another sovercignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from them, and to which them- 
selves were obliged to pay homage. Athens contin- 
ued always the metropolis of the sciences, the schaol 
of polite arts, and the centre and standard of refined 
taste in all the productions of the mind. Several ci- 
ties, as Byzantium, Ceesarea, Alexandria,Ephesus, and 
Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, and after her 
example opeved schools which became very famous. 
Rome, haughty as she was, acknowledged this glori- 
ous empire. She sent her most illustrious citizens to 
be finished and refined in Greece. They were in- 
structed there in all the parts of sound philosophy, 
the knowledge of mathematics, the science of natural 
philosophy, the rules of moral duties, the art of rea- 
soning with justice and method: all the treasures of 
eloquence were imbibed there, and the method 
taught of treating the greatest subjects with propri- 
ety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted something, and did not blush to 
become the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glorious 
conquests, did not think ita dishonour to him, in pass- 
ing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philege: 

hers who taught there with great reputation, and to 
make himself in some measure their disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
the younger.4 He writes in this manner to Maximus, 
who was appointed governor of that province by 
Trajan; “call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you 
are going into Achaia, the true Greece; the same 
Greece where learning and the polite arts had their 
birth; where even agriculture was invented, accord- 
ing to the common opinion. Remember that you are 
sent to govern free citics and freemen, if ever any 
such there were; who by their virtues, actions, alli- 


1 Strab. 1. ix. 


2 Plut. in Sytla. 
2 Dio. 1. xliii. p. 191, et 1. xlvii. p. 339. 


4 Lib. vill. ep. 24. 
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ances, treaties, and religion, have known how to pre- 
serve the liberty they received from nature. Revere 
the gads, their founders: respect their heroes, the 
ancient glory of their nation, and the sacred anti- 


quity of their cities; the dignity, great exploits, and 


even fables and vanity, of that people. Remem- 
ber, it is from those sources that we have derived our 
code of equity: that we did not impose our laws 
upon them, after we had conquered them, but that 
they gave us theirs at our request before they were 
acquaipted with the power of our arms. In aword, 


itis to Athens yon are going; it is at Lacedzemon 
yon are to command. 


Tt would be inbuman and har- 
varous to deprive them of that faint image, that sha- 
dow which they retain of their ancient liberty.” 

Whilst the Ronan empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genins of the mind always supported itself, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all parts of the world. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries, those great lights of the church, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, 
went ta Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane sciences. ‘The emperors themselves, who 
could not go to Greece, brought Greece ina manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 
losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them 
with the education of their children, and to improve 
themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went ta hear the philo- 
sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons 
from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had imposed its laws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from wheoce she had expelled barbarism, and intro- 
duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room; 
obliging, by a kiod of right of conquest, all those 
nations to receive her language and adopt her cus- 
tons: a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, 
and which argues a much more illustrious superiorit 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely 
upon the force of arms. Plutarch observes some- 
where, that no Greck ever thought of Jearning Latin, 
and that a Roman who did not understand Greek 
was In no great estimation. 


ARTICLE IE. 


It might be expected, that after the subjection of 
Macedonia and Greece to the Romans, our history, 
confined for the future to two principal kingdoms, 
those of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
and intelligible than ever. Iani, however, obliged to 
own, that it will be more obscure and perplexed than 
it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the king- 
dom of Syria, in which several kings not only suc- 
ceed one another in a short space, but sometimes 
reign jointly, and at the same time to the number of 
three or four, which occasions a confusion difficult 
to unravel,and from which J find it hard to extricate 
myself. This induces me to prefix in this place the 
names, succession, and duration, of the reigns of the 
kings of Egypt and Syria. This short chronological 
abridgment may contribute to cast some Jight upon 
facts which are exceedingly complex, and serve as 
a clue to guide the reader in a kind of labyrinth, 
where the most clear-sighted will have occasion for 
assistance. It enlarges the work a little, but it may 
be passed over, or be referred to only when it is ne- 
cessary to be set right: I insert it here only with 
that view. 

This third article contains the space of 100 years 
for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year 
of Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of Ptolemy 
Auletes from the throne; that is, from the year of 
the world 3845 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article con- 
tains also almost the space of 100 years from Antio- 
chus Eupator to Antiochus Asiaticus, under whom 
Syria became a province of the Roman empire; that 
is, from the year of the world 3840 to the year 
SEBEL 
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5 Titus, Antoninus, M. Aurelius. Lucius Verus, &c. - 
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3824] ProremMy PHiItomeTor. He 


reigned something more than 
thirty-four years. This article 
contains only the fourteen latter 
years of his reign. 

3840 


3842] Differences between Philome- 


3851] getes, or Physcon. 


3854 
3856 


3859] ProneMy IUERGETEs, other- 
3860] wise called Physcon, brother of 
Philometor, ascends the throne, 
and marries Cleopatra, Philome- 
3861|tor’s wife. 


3863 


3864 


3873 


3874] Physcon expels Cleopatra his 
wife, and marries her daughter, 
named also Cleopatra. He is com- 
pelled to fly. The Alexandrians 
restore the government to Cleo- 
patra, his first wife. 


8877) Physcon re-ascends the throne. 
3880 
3881 
3882} Physcon gives his daughter 


Tryphena to G . 
geea) a 
3887| Death of Physcon. He had 
: reigned twenty-nine years. 
TOLEMY LATHYRUS, or So- 
TER, succeeds Physcon. 
_Cleopatra, his mother, obliges 
him to repudiate Cleopatra his 
Eee sister, and marry Selene 
1s youngest sister. 
3990 y i ister, 
3391 


aah 


Cleopatra gives the kingdom of 
Cyprus to Alexander her young- 
est son. 


AntTiocuus EupATon, aged nine years, succeeds his father Antio 


chus Epiphanes. 


He reigns only two years. 


DEMETRIUS SoTER, son of Seleucus Philopator, having escaped 
tor and bis younger brother Euer-|from Rome, ascends the throne. t 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving himself out for the son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, seizes the throne of Syria. He is supported 


hy the Romans. 
Demetrius is killed in a baitle. 
ALEXANDER BALA. 
Philometor declares against him 
son of Demetrius Soter. 


DEMETRIUS NICATOR. 


Demetrius marches against the 
Parthians, who take hin prisoner, 
and confine him. He had reigned 
seven vears. 


Demetrius Nicator reigns again 
in Syria. 


Demetrius is killed by Zebina. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, 
retains part of the kingdom after 
his death. 

SELEUCUS V. eldest son of De- 
metrius, is declared king,and soon 
after killed by Cleopatra. 

ANTIOCHUS GRyYPUS, his young- 
er brother, is placed on the throne 
by Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra designs to poison 
Grypus, and is poisoned herself. 


He reigns almost five years. 


He had reigned twelve years. 
Ptolemy 
in favour of Demetrius Nicator, 


ANTIOCHUS THEOS, son of Bala, 
supported by Tryphon, seizes part 
of the kingdom. 

DiopoTus TRYPHON, after hav- 
ing got rid of his pupil Antiochus, 
ascends the throne. 


ANTiocHUS SIDETES, brother 
of Demetrius, after having over- 
thrown Tryphon, and put him to 
death, is declared king. Cleopa- 
tra, Demetrius’ wife, marries him. 

Antiochus Sidetes marches 
against the Parthians. 

The Parthians send back De- 
metrius into Syria. Antiochus is 
slain. 


ALEXANDER ZEBINA, support- 
ed by Physcon, expels Demetrius 
from the throne, who is killed 
soon afier. . 


Zebina is overcome by Grypus. 
ana dies soon after. 


ANTIOCHUS THE CYZICENIAN, 
son of Cleopatra and ANTIOCHUS 
Sidetes, takes arms against Gry- 


us. 

Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had 
been obliged to repudiate, marries 
the Cyzicenian. She is killed by 
the order of Tryphena, wife of 
Grypuas. 
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AM. Kins or Eeypr. 
3892 The Cyzicenian gains a victory 
over Grypus, and drives him out 
j : Pee | Cc taosaias 
3393 Gryprus is reconciled with his} The two brothers are reconciled, 
brother the Cyzicenian. and divide the empire of Syria. 
3897} Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from 


Eeypt: he had reigned ten years. 
She ae his younger Brother len: 
ander upon the throne. 
3903} She gives her daughter Selene, 
whom she had taken from Lathy- 
3907|rus,im marriage to Antiochus Gry- 
pus. 


3910 
3911 


3912 


3913 
3914 


Alexander kills his mother Cle- 
opatra. 

Alexander is expelled himself: 
he had reigned nineteen years. 
He dies soon after. LATHYRUS 
3918|is recalled. 


3915 
1916 


3921 


3923] Death of Lathyrus. 

ALEXANDER II. son of Alex- 
ander I. under Sylla’s protection, 
ischosen king. He marries Cleo- 
patra, otherwise called Berenice, 
and kills her seventeen Gays after. 
He reigned fifteen years. 


3935 


3939] The Alexandrians expel Alex- 
ander. 

ProLemMy AULETES, bastard 
son of Lathyrus, is placed upon 


the throne. 


Cleopatra gives her daughter 
Selene to Antiochus Grypus. 
Death of Grypus. He had 
reigned twenty-seven years. 
SELEUCUS, his son, succeeds 
him. 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian is 
overthrown, and pnt to death. 
ANTIOCHUS EUSEBES, son of 
the Cyzicenian, causes himself to 
be declared king. 
Eusebes marries Selene, widow 
of Grypus. 
AntTiocHus XI. brother of Se- 
leucus, and second son of Grypus, 
assumes the diadem, and is killed 
by Eusebes. 
Purp, his brother, third son 
of Grypus, succeeds him. 
DEMETRIUS EUCHERES, fourth 
son of Grypus, is established upon 
the throne at Damascus, by the 
assistance of Lathyrus. 


Seleucus is overthrown by En- 
sebes, and burnt in Mopsuestia. 


Eusebes, overthrown by Phi- 
lip and Demetrius, takes refuge 
amongst the Parthians. 

He is re-established upon the 


Demetrius having been taken 
throne by their means. 


by the Parthians, ANTIOCcHUS Dr- 
onystus, fifth son of Grypus, is 
placed upon the throne at Damas- 
cus, and is killed the following 
year. 

The Syrians weary of so many 
divisions and revolutions, elect as 
king, TIGRANES KING OF ARME- 
NIA. He reigns by a viceroy four- 
teen years. 

Eusebes takes refuge in Cilicia, 
where he remains concealed. 

Selene, his wife, retains part of 
Phoenicia and Ceele-syria, and 
gives her two sons a good educa- 
tion. 


Syria being unprovided with 
troops, ANTIOCHUs ASIATICUS, 
son of Antiochus Eusebes, tekes 
possession of some ee of the 
country, and reigns there during 
four years. 


Tigranes recalls Megadates 
his viceroy from Syria, who com- 
manded there fourteen ‘years in 
his name. 


Pompey deprives Antiochus 
Asiaticus of his dominions, and 
reduces Syria into a province of 
the Roman empire. The famil 
of the Seleucidz is extinct wit 
him. 
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SECTION II.—ANTIOCIIUS EUPATOR, AT THE AGE 
OF NINE YEARS, SUCCEEDS HIS FATHER ANTIOCHUS 
EPIPHANES IN THE KINGDOM OF SYRIA. DEMETRI- 
US, WHO HAD BEEN LONG A NOSTAGE AT ROME, 
DEMANDS, IN VAIN, PERMISSION TO RETURN TO 
SYRIA. CELEPRATED VICTORIES OF JUDAS MAC- 
CABEUS AGAINST THE GENERALS OF THE KING OF 
SYRIA, AND THE KING HIMSELF IN PERSON. LONG 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO BROTHERS (THE 
PTOLEMIES, KINGS OF EGYPT) TERMINATED AT 
LENGTH BY A HAPPY PEACE. 


WE have long lost sight of the history of the kings 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt,! which are, 
for the most part, pretty closely connected with each 
other. Iam now going to resume it, and it will not 
be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, 

A.M. 3840. aged only nine years, succeeded 
Ant. J.C.164. his father Antiochus Epiphanes, in 

the kingdom of Syria. The latter, 
at his death, sent for Philip, his favourite, who had 
been brought up with hin. He gave him the regen- 
cy of the kingdom during his son’s minority, and put 
his crown, signet, and all other marks of the royal 
dignity into his hands; recommending to him, above 
all things, to employ his whole care in educating his 
son in such a manner as was most proper to instruct 
him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that an- 
other had already usurped the employment which the 
late king had confided to him. Lysias, upon the first 
advice of the death of Epiphanes, had placed his 
son Antiochus upon the throne, whose governor he 
was, and had taken upon himself, with the guardian- 
ship of the young prince, the reins of government, 
without any regard to the king’s regulation at his 
death. Philip knew well that he was not at that time 
in a condition to dispute it with him, and retired into 
Egypt, in hopes of finding at that court the assistance 
he wanted to instate him in his right, and to expel 
the usurper. 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Coele-syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, becaine on 
# sudden their friend; moved, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He puta stop to the rigour of the 
persecution against them, and employed his whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duct he gave his enemies occasion to injure him. 
They prejudiced the king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Pto- 
lemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who had intrusted 
him with the government of the island of Cyprus, 
and had given up that island to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
upon entering into his service. For how advantage- 
ous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is 
usual, was hated. At length they so far succeeded by 
their clamours and cabals, that he was deprived of his 
government, which was given to Lysias; no other post 
or pension being conferred on him, io support his 
dignity. He had not strength of mind enough to 
bear his downfall, and poisoned himself: an end he 
well deserved for his treason, and the share which he 
had taken in the cruel persecution of the Jews. 

_ Judas Maccabeus3 in the mean time, was signaliz- 
ing his valour by several considerable victories over 
the enemies of the people of God, who continually 
waged an implacable war against him, The little 
time that Antiochus Epiphanes survived the favour- 
able inclinations he had expressed for the Jews, would 
not admit him to revoke in form his decree for obli- 
ging them to change their religion. The court of 
Syria, which always considered the Jews as rebels 
desirous of throwing off its yoke, and was greatly in- 
terested in making a nation so powerful, and so near 
a neighbour, submit to it, had no regard to some tran- 
ie eee 

t The last mention made of it is towards the end of Book 
XVIIL Article IL. Sect. ii. and iii. 

2 Appian. in Syr. p.117. 1 Maccab. vi. 17, 
ix. 29, et x. 10-13. Joseph. Antiq. J. xii. c. 14. 
, 2 I Maccab, v. 1—67. 2 Maccab. x. 1408. 
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sient demonstrations of the dying prince’s favour to 
them. They always persisted in the same principles 
of policy, and continued to look upon that nation as 
an enemy, whose sole view was to shake off their 
chains, and to support themselves in liberty of con- 
science with regard to religion. Such were the dis- 
positions of Syria towards the Jews. 

Demetrius,4 son of Seleucus Phi- 
lopator, who, since the year in which 
his father died, had remained a hos- 
tage at Rome, was In his twenty-third ; 
year, when he was informed of the death of Antio- 
chus Epipbanes, and the accession of his son Eupa- 
tor to the crown, which he pretended to be his right, 
as the son of Epiphanes’s eldest brother. He pro- 
posed to the senate his re-establishment upon his fa- 
ther’s throne; and to engage them in it, he represent- 
ed that, having been bred up at Rome, he should al- 
ways regard it as his native country, the senators as 
his fathers, and their sons as his brothers. ‘The sen- 
ate had more regard for the interests of the republic 
than the right of Demetrius, and thought it more ad- 
vantageous for the Romans that there should be a 
king Ju his minority upon ihe throne of Syria, than 
a prince like Demetrius, who might at length become 
formidable to them. They therefore made a decree 
to confirm Eupator, and sent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lu- 
cretius, and L. Aurelius, with the character of am- 
bassadors, into Syria, to regulate all things conform- 
ably to the treaty made with Antiochus the Great. 
Their design was to weaken the power of that king- 
dom by every possible method. ‘The same ambassa- 
dors had instructions to accommodate, if possible, 
the differences between the two kings of Egypt. 

Lysias,§ terrified by the victories of Judas Macca- 
beus, formed an army of 80,000 foot, and took with 
him all the cavalry of the kingdom, with cighty ele- 
phants: at the head of all these forces he marched 
into Judea, with the resolution to settle in Jerusalem, 
as inhabitants, foreigners that worshipped idols. He 
opened the campaign with the siege of Bethsura, a 
fortress between Idumza and Jerusalem. Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and the whole people, besought the Lorn, 
with tears in their eyes, to send his angel for the pre- 
servation of Israel. Full of confidence in God, they 
took the field. When they marched all together, 
with assured courage, out of Jerusalem,6 there ap- 
peared a horseman marching before them. He was 
clothed in a white habit, with armour of gold, and 
he hele a lance in bis hand. ‘That sight filled them 
with new ardour. They threw themselves upon the 
enemy like lions, killed 12,600 nen, and obliged the 
rest to fly, ost of them wounded and without arms. 

After this check, Lysias,7 weary of so unsuccessful 
a war, and, as the Scripture says, believing the Jewg 
invincible when supported by ihe aid of the Almighty 
God,” made a treaty with Judas and the Jewish na- 
tion, which Antiochus ratified. One of the articles 
of peace was, that the decree of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, which obliged the Jews to conform to the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, should be revoked and cancelled, 
and that they should be at liberty to live in all pla- 
ces according to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh- 
bouring people were too much the enemies of the 
Jews to leave ihem: long in repose. Judas overcame 
them in many baitles. Timotheus, one of the king’s 

enerals, assembled all his forces, and raised an uy 
of 120,000 foot, without including the horse, whic 
amounted to 2500. Judas, full of confidence in the 
God of armies, marched against him with troops very 
much inferior as to number. He attacked and de- 
feated him. Timotheus lost 30,000 men in this bat- 
tle, and saved himself with great difficuty. ‘This 
defeat was followed by many advantages on the side 
of Judas, which proved that God alone is the source 
of valour, intrepidity,and success inwar. Ile show- 


A. M. 3841, 
Ant. J. C. 163. 


4 Polyb. Legat. cvii. Justin. 1. xxxiv.c.3. Appian. in 
Nyce Dalle 

5 2 Maccab. xi. I-33. xii. 1—37. xiii. I-24. I Maccab. 
vy. 65—67. vi. 19-63. Joseph. Antig. lib. xii. 

6 It was an angel, perhaps St. Michael, the protector of 
the peopte of God. 
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ed this in the most sensible manner, by the evident 
and singular protection which he gave to a people, 
of whom he was in a peculiar manner the guide and 
director. 

A new army was raised of 100,000 foot, 20,000 
horse, two-and-thirty elephants, and 300 chariots of 
war. The king in person, with Lysias the regent of, 
the kingdom, put themselves at the head of it, and 
entered Judea. Judas, relying upon the omnipo- 
tence of God, the creator of the universe,and having 
exhorted his troops to fight to the last drop of their 
blood, marched and posted himselfin the front of the 
king’s camp. After having given his troops for the 
word of battle, Vicrory 18 or Gop, he chose the bra- 
vest men of his army, and with them, in the night, at- 
tacked the king’s quarters. They killed 4000 men, 
and retired, after having filled his whole camp with 
confusion and dismay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraordi- 
nary valour of the Jews, he did not doubt but they 
would be overpowered at length by the number of 
his troops and elephants. He resolved therefore io 
come to a general battle with them. Judas, without 
being intimidated by the terrible preparations for it, 
advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 
which the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. 
Eleazar, a Jew, seeing an elephant larger than the 
rest, covered with the king's arms, and believing the 
king was upon it, sacrificed himself to preserve his 
people, and acquire a perpetual name. He forced 
his way boldly to the ae stant through the line of 
battle, killing and overthrowing all who opposed him. 
Then placing himself under the beast’s belly, he 

ierced it in such a manner, that it fell and crushed 

im to death underneath it. 

Judas, in the mean time, and his troops, fought 
with extraordinary resolution. But at length ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and no longer able to support the 
weight of the enemy, they thought fit to retire. The 
king followed them, and besieged the fortress of 
Bethsura. That place, aftera long and vigorous de- 
fence, was Palieed, for want of provisions, to surren- 
der by capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched against Jerusalem 
and besieged the temple. Those who defended it 
were reduced to the same extremities with the gar- 
rison of Bethsura, and would, like them, have been 
obliged to surrender, if Providence had not relieved 
them by an unforeseen accident. I have observed, 
that Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding 
assistance there against Lysias. But the dispntes 
which had arisen between the two brothers, who 
reigned jointly, as has been said elsewhere, soon un- 
deceived him. Finding that he had nothing to expect 
from that quarter, he returned into the East, assem- 
bled some troops of Medes and Persians, and taking 
advantage of the king’s absence during his expedition 
against Judzea, he seized the capital of the empire. 
Upon that news, Lysias thought it necessary to make 

eace with the Jews, in order to turn his arms against 
lis rival in Syria. Peace was accordingly concluded 
upon very advantageous and honourable conditions. 
Antiochus swore to observe it, and was admitted to 
enter the fortifications of the temple, with the sight 
of which he was so much terrified, that, contrary to 
his faith given, and the oath he had sworn when 
ratifying the peace, he caused thein to be demolished 
before he eet out for Syria. The sudden return of 
Antiochus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an 

end to his short regency, and soon after of his life. 
Phe troubles occasioned by the di- 

A.M. 3342. yisions between the two Ptolemies,! 
Ant. J.C.162, which we have just now mentioned, 
rose so high, that the Roman senate 
gave orders to the ambassadors they had sent into 
Syria, to proceed to Alexandria, and to use all their 
endeavours to reconcile them. Before they arrived 
there, Physcon, the youngest, surnamed Wuergetes, 
had already expelled his brother Philometor. The 
latter embarked for Italy, and landed at Brundusium. 


‘ 1 Porphyr. in Cr. Eus. Scalig. p. 60 and 68. Diod. in 
Excerpt. Vales. 222. Valer. Max. 1. v.c.1. Polyb. Legat. 
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| From whence he went the rest of the way to Rome, 
on foot, very ill dressed, and with few followers, and 
demanded of the senate the necessary aid for replac- 
ing him upon the throne. : 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopator 
king of Syria, who was still a hostage at Rome, was 
apprized of the unhappy condition to which that fu- 
gitive prince was reduced, he caused royal robes and 
an equipage to be got ready for him, that he might 
appear in Romeas a king, and went to meet him with 
all he had ordered to be prepared for his use. He 
found him twenty-six miles, that is, at nime or ten 
leagues distance from Rome. Ptolemy expressed 
great gratitude to him for his goodness, and the hon- 
our he did him; but did not think proper to accept 
his present, nor permit him to Rtend him the rest of 
his journey. He finished it on foot, and with the 
same attendants and habit he had worn till then. In 
that manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodg- 
ing with a painter of Alexandria, who find bit a very 
small house. His design, by all these circumstances, 
was to express the misery to which he was reduced 
the better, and to move the compassion of ihe Romans. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, they 
sent to desire he would come to them; and to excuse 
their not having prepared a house for his reception, 
and that he had not been paid the honours at his en- 
try with which it was the custom to treat princes of 
his rank, they assured him that it was neither for want 
of consideration for his person, nor out of neglect, 
but because his coming had surprised them, and had 
been kept so secret, that they were not apprized of it 
til after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having 
desired him to quit the habit he wore, and to demand 
an audience of the senate, in order to explainina full 
mecting the occasion of his voyage, he was conducted 
by some of the senators to a house suitable to his 
birth; and orders was given to the quistors, or trea- 
surers, to see him served and supplied at the expense 
of the public, with all things necessary, during his res- 
idence at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had repre- 
sented his condition to the Romans, they immediately 
resolved to re-establish him; and deputed two of the 
senators, with the character of ambassadors, to go with 
him to Alexandria, and cause their decree to be put 
in execution, They reconducted him accordingly, 
and succeeded in negotiating an accommodation be- 
tween the two brothers. Jabya and the province of 
Cyrene, were given to Physcon; Philometor had 
Egypt and the isle of Cyprus; and each of them was 
declared independent of the other in the dominions 
assigned them. The treaty and agreement were con- 
firmed with the customary oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long been with the ge- 
nerality of princes no more than simple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
selves bound in the least. And this way of thinking 
is but too common. Soon after, the youngest of the 
two kings, dissatisfied with the partition which had 
been made, went in person to compluin of it to the 
senate. Ife demanded that the treaty of partition 
should be annulled, and that he should be restored to 
the possession of the isle of Cyprus. He alleged that 
he had been forced by the necessity of the umes to 
comply with the former proposals, and that, even 
though Cyprus should be granted him, his share 
would still be far from equal to his brother's. Me- 
nethyllus, whom the elder Ptolemy had deputed to 
Rome, made it appear that Physcon held not only 
Libya and Cyrenaica, but his life also, from the good- 
ness of his brother: that he had made himse}f so much 
the abhorrence of the people, by his violent proceed- 
ings, that they would have left him neither life nor 
covernment, had not his brother snatched him frooa 
their resentment, by making himself mediator: that 
at the time he was preserved from this danger, he 
thought bimself too happy in reigning over the region 
allotted to him; and that both sides had ratified the 
treaty before the altar of the gods, and sworn to ob- 
serve theiracreement with each other. Quintus and 
Canuleius, who had negotiated the accommodation 
between the brothers, confirmed the truth of all Me- 
nethyllus advanced. 
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The senate, seeing that In fact the partition was not 
equal, artfully took advantage of the quarrel between 
the two brothers, to diminish the strength of the king- 
dom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted the young- 
er what he dekenee Forsuch was then the policy 
of the Romans. It is Polybius who makes this reflee- 
tion. They made the quarrels and differences of 
princes the means of extending and strengthening 
their own power, and behaved in regard to them with 
so mueh address, that whilst they acted solely for their 
own interest, the contending parties were, however, 
obliged to them. As therefore the great power of 
Egypt gave them reason to apprehend it would he- 
come too formidable if it fell into the hands of one 
sovereign, who knew how to use it, they adjudged the 
isle of Cyprus to Physeon. Demetrius, who did not 
lose sight of the throne of Syria, and wha, on his part, 
was interested that so powerful a prinee as the king 
of Egypt shonld not continue in possession of the 
island of Cyprus, had supported the demand of Phys- 
con with all hts influence. The Romans made T. 
Torquatus and Cn. Merula set out with the latter, to 
put him in possession of it. 

During that prinee’s stay at Rome,! he had often 
the opportunity of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Graechi, and eaused proposals of marriage to be made 
to her, But as she was the daughter of Scipio Afti- 
canus, and the widow of Tiberins Gracchus, who had 
been twice consul and censor, she rejected his offers, 
and believed it niore honourable to be one of the first 
ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with Physcon. 

Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambassadors. Their plan was toconeert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and by 
means ofa negotiation to bring them to that agree- 
ment which the senate had fixed. Philometor did nat 
explain himself openly at first. He spun out the affair 
to as great a length as he could, upon different pre- 
texts, endeavouring to gain itme, and taking seeret 
measures against his brother. At length he deelared 
plainly, that he was resolved to stand to the first treaty, 
and that he would make no other. 

The Cyreneans, in the mean time,2 

A. M. 3843. informed of the ill conduct of Phys- 
Ant. J.C. 161. con during the time that he was in 

possession of the government at Al- 
exandria, conceived so strong an aversion for him, 
that they resolved to keep hin out of their country by 
force ofarms. It was not doubted but Philometor had 
covertly taken pains to exeite these disturbances. 
Physcon, who had been overthrown by the rebels in 
a battle, having almost lost all lope, sent two deputies 
with the Roman ambassadors on their return to Rotne, 
with orders to lay his complaints against his brother 
before the senate, and to solicit their protection. The 
senate, offended at Philomeior’s refusal to evacuate 
the island of Cyprus according to their decree, de- 
clared that there was no longer any amity and alliance 
between him and the Romans, and ordered his am- 
bassadors to quit Rome in five days. 

Physcon found means to re-establish himself in 
Cyrenaica; but made himself so generally hated by 
his subjeets, through hisill-conduct, that some of them 
fell upon him, and wounded him in several plaees, and 
left him for dead upon the spot. He imputed this to 
his brother Philometor; and, as soon as he was re- 
covered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to 
Rome. He there made his ‘complaints against him 
to the senate, showed the scars of his wounds, and ac- 
cused him of having employed the assassins from 
whom he received them. Though Philometor was the 
most humane of all princes, and the least to be sus- 
peeted of so blaek and barbarous an aetion, the sen- 
ate, who were angry at his refusal to submit to the 
regulation they had made in regard to the isle of 
Cyprus, gave ear to this false aecusation with toe much 
faeility. They earried their prejudice so high against 
him, that they would not so much as hear what his 
ambassadors had to say in hisdefence. Orders were 
sent to them to quit Rome immediately. Besides 


1 Phut. in Tib. Grac. p. 624. 
9 Polyb. Legat. cxxxii. Ibid. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 197. 
Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 334. 
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which, the senate appointed five commissioners to 
eonduct Physcon into Cyprus, and to put him is pos- 
session of that island, and wrote to all their allies near, 
to @id him for that purpose with all their troops. 
Physcon, by this means, with an 
army which seemed to him sufficient A. M. 3847. 
for the execution of his design, ]and- Ant. J. C. 157. 
ed in the island. Philometor, who 
had gone thither in person, defeated him and obliged 
him to shut himself up in Lapitho, where he was soon 
invested, besieged, and at length taken, and put into 
the hands of the brother whom he bad so eruelly in- 


jured. Philometor’s exceeding goodness appeared 


upon this occasion. After all that Physeon had done 
against him, it was expected that, as he now had him 
in his power, he would make him sensible of his indig- 
nation and revenge. He forgave him every thing; 
and, not contented with pardaoning his faults, he even 
restored him Libya and Cyrenaica, and added farther 
some amends in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. That 
act of generosity put an end to the war between the 
two brothers. It was not renewed; and the Romans 
were ashained of any longer opposing a prince of such 
extraordinary clemency. There is no reader who 
does not secretly pay the homage of esteem and ad- 
miration to so generous an action. Such inward sen- 
timents, whieh are founded in nature, and anticipate 
all reflections, imply how great and noble it ig to for- 
get and pardon injuries,and whata meanness of soul 
there is in the resentinent of the revengeful. 


SECTION IIL—ocravius, AMBASSADOR OF THE RO- 
MANS IN SYRIA, IS KILLED THERE. DEMETRIUS 
ESCAPES FROM ROME, AND PUTS EUPATOR TO 
DEATH, ASCENDS THE THRONE OF SYRIA, AND AS- 
SUMES THE SURNAME OF SOTER. HE MAKES WAR 
AGAINST THE JEWS. REPEATED VICTORIES OF JU- 
DAS MACCABEUS; DEATH OF THAT GREAT MAN. 
DEMETRIUS IS ACKNOWLEDGED KING ®Y THE RO- 
MANS. IIE ABANDONS HIMSELF TO DRUNKENNESS 
AND DEBAUCHERY. ALEXANDER BALA FORMS A 
CONSPIRACY AGAINST HIM. DEMETRIUS IS KILLED 
INABATTLE. ALEXANDER ESPOUSES THE DAUGH- 
TER OF PTOLEMY PIILOMETOR. TEMPLE BUILT 
BY THE JEWSINEGYPT. DEMETRIUS, SON OF THE 
FIRST OF THAT NAME, SETS UP HHS CLAIM TO THE 
THRONE OF SYRIA. ALEXANDER IS DESTROYED. 
PTOLEMY PHILOMETOR DIES AT THE SAME TIME, 


WE have3 scen that the principal 
object of the commission of the three 
Roman ambassadors, Cn. Oetavius, 
Sp. Luerclius, and L. Aurelius, who 
went first into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order 
to regulate the ailairs of that nation. When they 
arrived there, they found the king had more ships and 
elephants than had been stipulated by the treaty made 
with Antiochus the Great after the battle of Sipylus. 
They caused the ships to be burned, and the elephants 
to be killed, which exceeded the number stated in 
that treaty, and regulated all other matters in such a 
manner as they thought most to the advantage of 
the Romans. This treatment seemed insupportable, 
and exasperated the people against them. A person 
named Leptines was so incensed at it, that in hisrage 
he fell upon Octavius 4 whilst he was bathing, and kill- 
ed him. It was suspected that Lysias, the regent of 
the kingdom, had seeretly a hand in this assassination. 
Ambassadors were immediately sent to Rome to justi- 
fy the king, and to protest that he had no share in the 
action. The senate sent them baek without giving 
them any answer, to signify, by that silence, their in- 
dignation for the murder eommitted upon the person 
of Octavius, the examination and punishment of which 
they reserved to themselves. In the mean time, to do 
honour to his memory, they erected a statue to him 


A. M. 3842, 
Ant. J.C. 162. 


3 Appian. in Syr.p.117. Polyb. Legat, exiv. and exxii. 
Cicer. Philip. bs fe Ps, ine XxxIv. C. 3. 

4 This Octavins had been consul] some years before, and 
was the first of his family who had attained that honour.— 
Cie. Philip. ix.n.4. Octavius Cesar, who became empe- 
ror, so well known under the name of Auguslus, was of tha 
same family with this Octavius, but of another branch, into 
which the consular dignity had never entered.— Sueton, 
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amongst those of the great men who had lost their 
lives in defence of their country. 

Demetrius believed that the displeasure of the Ro- 
mans against Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addressed himself asecond time to the senate, to 
obtain their permission toreturn into Syria. He took 
this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest part 
of his friends, who advised him to make his escape, 
without saying any thing. The event soon showed 
him how much they werein the right. As the senate 
had still the same motives of interest for keeping him 
at Rome as at first, he received the same answer, and 
had the mortification to experience a second denial. 
He bad then recourse to the first advice of his friends; 
and Polybius the historian, who was then at Rome, 
was one of those who pressed him with the utmost 
warnith to put it in execution with secrecy and des- 
patch. He took hisadvice. After concerting all his 
measures, he left Rome under pretence of a hunting 
match, went to Ostia, and embarked with asmall train 
in a Carthaginian vessel bound for Tyre, that waited 
for him.! It was three days before it was known at 
Rome that he had stolen away. All that the senate 
could do, was some daysafter to send Tib. Gracchus, 
L. Lentulus, and socere Glaucia, into Syria, to ob- 
serve what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- 
duce there. 

Demetrins 2 having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a re 
port spread that the senate had sent him to take pos- 
session of his dominions, and had resolved to support 
himinthem. Eupator was immediately looked upon 
as a lost man, and every one abandoned him to join 
Demetrius. Eupator and Lysias, seized by their own 
troops, were delivered upto tle new-comer, who or- 
dered them to be put to death. Demetrius saw him- 
self established by this means upon the throne with- 
ont opposition, and with prodigious rapidity. 

One of the first actions of his reign was, to deliver 
the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the first go- 
vernor, and the second treasurer of that province. 
Timarchus haying added rebellion to his other crimes, 
Demetrius caused him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himself with banishing the other. The Baby- 
lonians were so much rejoiced to see themselves freed 
from the oppression of those two brothers, that upon 
this occasion they gave their deliverer the title of so- 
ter, or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high- 
est of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not 

eing able to procure himself to be admitted by them 
in that capacity, hecause he had profaued the sancti- 
ty of the priesthood, by following the impious cus- 
toms of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; gath- 
ered together all the apostate Jews, who had taken 
refuge at Antioch, after having been expelled Judea, 
and putting himself at their head, came to petition 
the new king to defend them from the oppressions of 
Judas anc his brothers, venting a thousand calumnies 
against them. Ile accused them of having killed all 
persons of Demetrius’s party who fell into their hands, 
and of having forced him, with all those in his com- 
pany, to abandon their country, and seek their secu- 
rity elswhere. Demetrius immediately ordered Bac- 
chides, governor of Mesopotamia, to march into Ju- 
dea at the head of an army; and confirming Alcimus 
in his office, he joined him in commission with Bac- 
chides, and charged them both with the care of this 
war. Judas Fendehed all the efforts of this first army 
ineffectual, as he did also those of a second, which 
was couimanded by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at 
the last defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant 
that a handful of men should make head against such 
numerous and warlike armies, and knowing that they 
placed their whole confidence of victory in the pro- 
tection of the god of Israel, and in the promises made 
in the temple where he was honoured, had uttered a 


* 1 That ship was carrying to Tyre, according to custom, 
the first-fruiig of the Janis and revenues of Carthage. 
91 Maccab. vii. viii. ix. and 2 Maccab. xiv. Joseph, Antiq. 
]. xii. xiii. Appian. in Syr. p.117. Justin. 1. Ixxxiy, c. 3. 
Vou. I1.—32 
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thousand blasphenies against the Almighty and 
against his temple. He wassoon punished for them. 
Judas engaged him in a bloody battle, and of his ar- 
my of 35,000 men not one escaped to carry the news 
of the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was 
found amongst the dead. His head and right hand, 
which he had lifted up against the temple, threaten- 
ing to destroy it, were cut off, and placed upon one 
of the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some re- 
laxation, sent an embassy to Rome. He saw himself 
continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 
without being able to rely with good reason upon any 
treaty of peace. He had no aid to expect from the 
neighbouring nations, who, far from interesting them- 
selves for the preservation of the Jewish people, in 
concert with the Syrians, entertained no thoughts but 
of extirpating them. He had been informed that the 
Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and valour, 
were always ready to support weak nations against the 
oppression of kings, whose power gave them umbrage. 
He therefore thought of making an alliance with that 
people, in order to support himself by their protection 
against the unjust enterprises of the Syrians. Those 
ambassadors were very well received by the senate, 
who passed a decree by which the Jews were declared 
the friends and allies of the Romans, and a defensive 
league was made with them, They even obtained a 
letter from the senate to Demetrius, by which he was 
enjoined not to distress the Jews any more, and war 
was threatened, incase he persevered todoso. But 
before the ambassadors returned, Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchides and Alcimus, composed 
of the choicest of all his troops, and sent them into 
Judea. Judas had only 3000 men with him when it 
arrived there. These were struck with such ebanies 
that they all abandoned him, except 800men. Judas, 
with that small number, through an excess of valour 
and confidence, had the boldness to hazard a battle 
against so numerous an army. He perished, over- 
powered by multitudes. His loss was deplored 
throughout al] Judea and at Jerusalem, with all the 
marks of the keenest affliction, and the government 
was put into the hands of Jonathan his brother. 

Alcinius being dead, after having committed great 
violences against the true Israelites, and Bacchides 
being returned to Antioch, the country remained 
quiet, and was not harassed by the Syrians for two 
years. Demetrius had most probably received the 
senate’s letter in favour of the Jews, which obliged 
him to recall Bacchides. 

Demetrius 3 indeed was at this time 
very cautious in his conduct with re- A. M. 3844. 
gard to the Romans, and used all his Ant.J. C. 160. 
endeavours to induce them to ac- 
knowledge him king, and to renew the treaty made 
with the kings his predecessors. Having received 
advice that the Romans had three ambassadors at the 
court of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, he seut Me- 
nochares, one of his principal ministers, thither to en- 
ter upon the negotiation. Finding, at his return, by 
the report he made of what had passed, that the good 
offices of those ambassadors were absolutely necessary 
to his success on that point, he sent again into Pani- 
phylia, and afterwards to Rhodes, to assure them that 
he would conform entirely to their will; and by the 
force of pressing solicitations, obtained at length, by 
their means, what he desired. ‘The Romans acknow- 
ledged him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties 
made with that crown. 

To cultivate their amity,4 he sent 
the same Menochares the following 
year, in conjunction with some oth- 
ers upon an embassy to Rome. The 
were charged with a crown that weig hed 10,000 pieces 
of gold,5 as a present from him to the senate, in grat- 
itude for theix kind treatment of him during the time 
that he was a hostage at Rome. They carried also 
Ee 


A. M. 3845. 
Ant. J. C. 159. 


2 Polyb. Legat. cxx. , 
4 Ibid. exxii. Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Diod. Legat. xxv, 
t They were worth more than ten thousand pistoles., - 
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with them Leptines and Isocrates, in order to deliver 
them up, upon account of the assassination of Octavi- 
us, This Leptines was the person who killed him at 
Laodicea. Isocrates was a Greek, by profession a 
grammarian, who being in Syria at ihat time, had 
upon all occasions taken upon him to vindicate that 
equally base and unjust action. The senate received 
the ambassadors with all the usual honours, and ac- 
cepted the present they brought; but would neither 
hear nor see two vile men, objects unworthy of their 
anger; reserving to themselves, without doubt, the 
right of exacting, when they pleased, a more distin- 
guished satisfaction for the murder of their ambas- 
sador. 

It was nearly about this time that Demetrius, as I 
have observed before, established Holophernes upon 
the throne of Cappadocia. He was soon after expel- 
led and took refuge at Antioch. Weare going to see 
how far he carried his ingratitude towards his bene- 
factor. 

Demetrius,! who found himself 

A. M. 3850. without war or occupation, began to 
Ant. J.C. 154. indulge in pleasure, and io lead an 

idle life, nota little singular and fan- 
tastic in the maoner of it. He caused a castle to be 
built near Antioch, flanked with four strong towers, 
and shut himself up in it, in order to abandon himself 
entirely on the one side to idolence, not being willing 
to hear any more mention made of public business, 
and, on the other, to the pleasure of good cheer and 
excess of wine. He was drunk at least one half of 
theday. ‘The memorials, which people were desirous 
of presenting to him, were never received ; justice was 
not administered; the affairs of the state languished: 
in a word there was a general suspension of the gov- 
ernment, which soon stirred up the whole people 
against him. A conspiracy was formed for deposing 
him. Holophernes, who continued at Antioch, en- 
tered into this plot against his benefactor, flattering 
himself with obtaining the crown if the enterprise 
succeeded. Jt was discovered, and Holophernes was 
thrown into prison. Demetrius would not deprive 
him of life. ee chose rather to spare him, in order 
to make use of him upon occasion against Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, upon whose crown he had some 
pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was 
not suppressed.2 The malecontents were secretly 
supported hy Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair 
of Cyprus at heart; and by Attalus and Ariarathes, 
who were anxious to revenge themselves for the war 
Demetrius had uodertaken against them in favour of 
Holophernes. Those three princes in concert together 
employed Heraclides in preparing some body to per- 
sonate the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to set up 
hereditary pretensions to the crown of Syria. This 
Heraclides had been, as I have said already, one of 
the great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
treasurer of the province of Babylon, while’ Timarchus, 
his brother, another favourite, was governorofit. At 
Demetrius’s accession ta the crown, the two brothers 
having been convicted of inalversation and other 
crimes, Timarchus had been executed, and the other, 
having made his escape, had taken up his residence at 
Rhodes. It was there he took pains to train the man 
intended for the design I have inentioned. He chose 
for that purpose a young man named Bala, of mean 
extraction, but well calculated to act the part assigned 
him. He modelled him, and instructed him fully in 
all that it was necessary to say or do. 

When he was fully prepared, he 

A.M. 3851. began by causing him to be acknow- 
Ant. J.C.153. ledged by the three kings who were 

in the secret. He afterwards carried 
him to Rome, as he did also Laodice, the real daugh- 
ter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the better concealing 
of the imposture. By force of address and solicita- 
tions, he caused him to be acknowledged there also, 
and obtained a decree of the senate in his favour, 


* 2 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii.c. 3. Athen. 1.x. p. 440. Justin. 
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which not only gave him permission io return into 
Syria, for the recovery of his dominions, but even 
granted him assistance jor that purpose. Though the 
senate plainly saw throngh the imposture, and that 
all that was told of this pretender was mere fiction, 
they entered into every thing tuat was desired of them 
against Demetrius, with whom they were dissatisfied, 
and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. 
With this declaration of the Romans for him, he found 
no difficulty in raising a He seized upon Pto- 
lemais in Palestine; and there, under the name of 
Alexander, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, assumed the 
title of the king of Syria. Many of the malecontents 
came thither to join him, and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his castle and his 
indolence, and apply himself to his defence. He as- 
sembled all the troops he could. Alexander armed 
also on his side. The assistance of Jonathan was of 
ereat consequence in this conjuncture, and both par- 
ties made their conrtto him. Demetrius wrote to him 
first, and sent him the commission of general of the 
king’s troops in Judea, which rendered him at that 
time very much superior to all his enemies. 

Alexander seeing what Demetrius had done for 
Jonathan, was thereby induced to make proposals also 
to him, in order to bring him over to ie side. He 
made him high-priest, granted him thetitle of Friend 
of the king, sent him a purple robe and a crown of 
gold, marks of the high dignity which he conferred 
upon him; for none at that time wore purple except 
priaces and nobles of the first rank. Demetrius, who 
received advice of this, still outbid him, to secure to 
himselfan ally of such importance. But after the in- 


juries he had done to all those who had had the true 


interest of the Jews at heart, and to the whole nation 
in general, they dared not confide in him, and resolved 
to treat rather with Alexander. Jonathan therefore 
accepted the high-priesthood from him; and with the 
consent of the whole people, at the feast of taberna- 
cles, which happened soon after, he put on the ponti- 
fical vestments, and officiated as histones 

The place had been vacant seven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The bigii- priest Han which at 
that tine came into the Asmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod’s time, who, from hereditary,as it had 
been till then, made an employment of it, which he 
disposed of at his pleasure. 

The two kings having taken the 
field, Demetrius, who wanted neither 
valour nor good sense, when his rea- 
son was not impaired by wine, was 
victorious in the first battle; but it was of no advan- 
tage to him. Alexander soon received new troops 
from the three kings who had set him np, and con- 
tinued to support him vigorously. Having, besides 
this, the Romans and Jonathan on his side, he retriev- 
ed his loss, and maintained his ground. The Syrians 
continually deserted also, because they could not bear 
Demetrius. That prince beginning to apprehend the 
event of the war, sent his two sons, Demetrius and 
Antiochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to pro- 
vide for their security in case of misfortune. Hecon- 
fided them, with a considerable sum of money, to the 
care ofa friend whom he had in that city; m order 
that if any accident should happen to himself, they 
might remain there in safety, and wait some favour- 
able conjuncture. 

It was at that same time, and per- 
haps in imitation of Alexander Bala, A.M. 3853. 
that Andriscus played the same part Ant. J.C. 151. 
in Macedonia. He had retired to 
Demetrius, who had given him up to the Romans, 
from the hope of conciliating their favour. 

The two competitors for the crown 
of Syria having assembled all their 
troops, proceeded to a decisive bat- 
tle. At first Demetrins’s left wing , 
broke that of the enemy which opposed it, and put it 
to flight. But being too hot in the pursuit, a com- 
mon fanlt in battles, and which alivost always oc- 
casions their being lost, at their return they found the’ 
right, at the head of which Demetrius fought in per- 
son, routed, and the king himself killed in the pursuit. 
As loog as he had been in a condition to support the 
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cuemy’s charge, he had omitted nothing of which 
valour and coaduct were capable, ihat might conduce 
to his success. At length his troops gave way, and 
jn the retreat his horse plunged into a bog, where 
those who pursned him killed him with their arrows. 
He had reigned twelve years. Alexander by this 
victory found himself master of the empire of Syria. 

As soon as Alexander saw himself at ease,! he sent 
to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy king 
of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him: and 
her father conducted her in person to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was 
invited to that feast, and went thither, where he was 
received by the two kings with all possible marks of 
honour. 

Oneas, son of Oneas III.2 having been disappoint- 
ed of the high-priesthood after the death of his un- 
cle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had found 
nieans to insinnate hiniself so well into the favour of 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wife, that he 
was become their favourite and most intimate confi- 
dant. He made use of his influence at that court to 
ohtain the king’s permission for building a temple for 
the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jerusalem; assuring 
him that that favour would bring the whole nation 
over to his side against Antiochus Epiphanes; at the 
same time he obtained a grant of the high-priesthood 
to him and his descendants forever. The great difh- 
culty was, to make the Jews accede to this innovation; 
it being forbidden by the law to offer sacrifices in any 
place but the temple of Jerusalem. He overcame 
their repugnance, though not without ditliculty, by a 
passage io Isaiah, wherein the prophet foretetls this 
event in these ternis:3 “ In that day shall five cities 
ia the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear to the ee of Hosts; the one shall be 
called the city of the sun, or Heliopolis. In that 
day there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst 
of the land of Egypt; and a pillar at the border there- 
of to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a 
witness unto the Lord of Hosts in the land of Egypt: 
for they shall cry unto the Lord because of the op- 
pressors, and he shall send thera a saviour and a 
great one, and he shall deliver them. And the Lord 
shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall 
know the Lord in that day, and shall do sacrifice 
and oblation: yea, they shall vow a vow anto the Lord, 
and perform it.” 

The event here foretold by Isaiah is one of the 
most singular, and at the same time the most remote 
from all probability. Nothiog was more strictly 
forbidden to the Jews than to offer sacrifices to God 
in any other place than the temple built by his order 
at Jerusalem; consequently, how much more, to build 
a temple elsewhere, especially in a land polluted 
with the most gross idolatry, as Egypt was, and al- 
ways at enmity with the people of God! This. how- 
ever, Came to pass exactly as the prophet Isaiah had 
foretold. I shall not enter into a circumstantial ex- 
position of this prophecy, which would carry me too 
far from my subject. 

Alexander Bala,4 finding himself 

A. M. 3856. in peaceable possession of the crown 
Ant. J. C. 148. of Syria, thought he had nothing 

nore to do than to take all the plea- 
sures which the abundance and power to which he 
had attained would admit. He abandoned himself, 
therefore, to his natural inclination for luxury, idle- 
ness, and debauchery. He left the care of affairs en- 
tirely toa favourite named Ammonius. That insolent 
and cruel minion put to death Laodice, the sister of 
Demetrius, and widow of Perseus king of Macedonia; 
Antigonus, Demetrius’ son, who continued in Syria 
when the two others were sent to Cnidos; in fine, 
all the persons of the blood-royal whom he conld 
find, in order to secure to his master, by that means, 
the possession of the crowa which he had usurped 
by animposture. That conduct soon drew upon both 
the abhorrence of the people. 


1 1 Maccab. x. 51—66. 
- 2 Joseph. contra Appian: 1. ii. 3 Isaiah, xix. 18—21, 
“ 4 Liv. Epit. lib.t. Justin. 1. xxxv.c.2. Joseph. Antiq, 1. 
Ae 8. 1 Maccab. x.67—89, Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. 
p. 346, 


Demetrius, the eldest of Demetrius’ sons, was at 
Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of form- 
ing and executing plans. When he was advised of 
this aversion of the people, he thought the occasion 
favourable for repossessing himself of his right. 
Lasthenes, the friend in whose house he lived, pro- 
cured him some companies of Cretans, with which 
he landed in Cilicia, There soon joined him a snffi- 
cient number of malecontents to form anarmy, with 
which he made himself niaster of the whole province, 
Alexander opened his eyes, and quitted his seraglio 
to apply himself to his aflairs. He left the govern- 
ment of Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is also 
called Try phon, put himself at the head of an army, 
formed of all the troops he could assemble; and upon 
receiving advice that Apollonius, governor of Cuele- 
syria and Pheenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he 
sent to demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius’ first thoughts were to reduce Jona- 
than, who persisted in his attachment to Alexander; 
but he was unsuccessful, and in one day he lostaboye 
8000 inen. 

Ptolemy Philometor, to whom 
Alexander had applied in the ex- A. M. 3858. 
treme danger in which he found Ant. J. C. 146. 
himself, came at last to the assistance 
of his son-in-law, and entered Palestine with a great 
army. All the cities opened their gates to him ac- 
cording to the orders they had received from Alex- 
ander to that effect. Jonathan came to join him at 
Joppa, and followed him to Ptolemais. Upon his 
arrival a conspiracy was discovered, which had been 
formed by Ammonius, against the life of Philonietor. 
As Alexander refused to deliver up that traitor, he 
concluded that he had entered into the conspiracy 
himself, and in consequence took his daughter from 
him, gave her to Demetrius, and made a treaty with 
him, By which he engaged to aid him in reascending 
the throne of his father. 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am- 
monlus, believed it time to show their resentment. 
Having discovered him disguised like a woman, they 
sacrificed him to their rage. Not content with that 
revenge, they declared against Alexander himself, 
and opened their gates to Ptolemy. They would 
even have set himupon the throne. But that prince, 
assuring them that he was contented with his own 
dominions, instead of accepting that offer, recom- 
mended to them Denietrins, the lawful heir, who ac- 
cordingly was placed upon the throne of his ances- 
tors, and acknowledged by all the inhabitants. 

Alexander, who was at that time 
in Cilicia, marched with the utmost A. M. 3859. 
diligence, and put all to fre and Ant. J. C. 145, 
sword around Antioch. The two ar- 
mies came to a battle. Alexander was defeated, and 
fled with 500 horse to Zabdiel,5 an Arabian priace, 
with whom he had intrusted his children. Betrayed 
by the person in whom he had placed most confi- 
dence, his head was cut off and sent to Ptolemy, who 
expressed great joy at the sight of it. That joy was 
of no long duration; for he died some few days after 
of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus Al- 
exander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor king 
of Egypt, dicd at the same time; the first after a 
reign of five years, and the second after one of thirty- 
five. Demetrius, who had attained the crown by this 
victory, assumed the surname of Nicator, that is to 
say, the Conqueror.—The succession of Egypt was 
attended with more difficulties. 


SECTION IV.—pnHyscoN ESPOUSES CLEOPATRA, 
AND ASCENDS THE THRONE OF EGYPT. DEMETRI- 
US IN SYRIA ABANDONS HIMSELF TO ALL MANNER 
OF EXCESSES. DIODOTUS, SURNAMED TRYPHON, 
CAUSES ANTIOCHUS, THE SON OF ALEXANDER BALA, 
TO BE PROCLAIMED KING OF SYRIA; THEN KILLS 
HIM, AND TAKES HIS PLACE. HE SEIZES JONA- 
THAN BY TREACHERY, AND PUTS HIM TO DEATH. 
DEMETRIUS UNDERTAKES AN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE PARTHIANS, WHO TAKE HIM PRISONER. CLEO- 
PATRA HIS WIFE ESPOUSES ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, 


§ He ig called Emalcuel in the book of Maccabees. 
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BROTHER OF DEMETRIUS, AND PLACES HIM UPON 
THE THRONE OF SYRIA. PHYSCON’S EXCESSIVE 
FOLLIES AND ENORMITIES. ATTALUS PHILOMETOR 
SUCCEEDS ATTALUS HIS UNCLE, WHOM HE CAUSES 
TO BE REGRETTED BY HIS VICES. HE DIES HIMSELF, 
AFTER HAVING REIGNED FIVE YEARS, AND BY HIS 
WILL LEAVES THE ROMAN PEOPLE HEIRS TO HIS 
DOMINIONS, ARISTONICUS SEIZES THEM. HE IS 
OVERTHROWN, LED IN TRIUMPH, AND PUT TO 


DEATH. 

CLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt, af- 

A. M. 3859. ter the death of her husband, who 
Ant. J.C. 145. was at the same time her brother, 

endeavoured to place the crown 
upon the head of the son she had by him.!_ As he 
was yet very young, others laboured to obtain it for 
Physcon, king of Cyrenaica, the late king’s brother, 
an sent to desire him to come to Alexandria. Cleo- 
patra, thereby reduced to the necessity of taking 
measures for her defence, caused Onias and Dosithe- 
us, with an army of Jews, to come to her assistance. 
There was at that time a Roman ambassador at Al- 
exandria, named Thermns, who by his mediation 
accommodated affairs. It was agreed that Physcon 
should marry Cleopatra, and educate her son, who 
should be declared hee to the crown; and that Phys- 
con should possess it during his life. He had no 
sooner married the queen and taken possession of 
the crown, than, on the very day of the nuptials, he 
killed her son in her arnis. 

I have already observed that the surname of Phys- 
con, given to this prince, was properly a nickname. 
That which he took himself was Euergetes, which 
signifies the benefactor. The Alexandrians changed 
it into that of Cacoergetes, that is to say,on the con- 
trary, one who delights in doing harm; a surname to 
which he had the justest title. 

In Syria affairs went on little better.2 Demetrius, 
a young prince without experience, left every thing 
to Lasthenes, who had procured him the Cretans, 
by whose aid he had ascended the throne. He was 
a corrupt and rash man, and behaved himself so ill, 
that he soon lost his master the hearts of those who 
were most necessary to his support. 

The first wrong step which he took, was in regard 
to the soldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, had 
put into the maritime places of Phoenicia and Syria, 
to reinforce the garrisons. If he had left those garrt- 
sons in them, they would have very much augmented 
his forces. Instead of conciliating them, or at least 
of treating them well, npon some umbrage which he 
conceived, he sent orders to the troops of Syria who 
were in the same garrisons, to cut the throats of all 
the Egyptian soldiers; which massacre was accord- 
ingly executed. The army of Egypt, which was still 
in Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, full 
of just horror for such barbarous cruelty, abandoned 
him immediately, and returned home. After which 
he caused the strictest search to be made for all 
those who had taken part against himself or his fath- 
er in the Jast wars, and punished with death all that 
could be found. When he believed, after all these 
executions, that he had no longer any enemies to 
fear, he broke the greatest part of his troops, and 
kept only his Cretans, and some other foreigners, in 
bis service. By that mieans he not only deprived 
himself of the veteran troops who had served under 
his father, and who, as being well affected to him, 
would have maintained him upon the throne, but he 
rendered them his greatest enemies, by depriving 
them of the sole means they had to subsist. He 
found this fully verified in the insurrections and re- 
volutions which afterwards happened. 

_ Jonathan in the mean time seeing every thing quiet 
in Judea, formed the design of delivering the nation 
at length from the evils it suflered from the citadel, 
which the idolatrous Greeks still held in Jerusalem. 
He invested it, and cansed machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, 


* t Joseph. contr. App. |. ii. Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 8. Val. 
Max. 1. x. c. 1. 

2 Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 346, 1 Maccab. xi. 20—37. 
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in consequence of the coniplaints made to him upon 
that occasion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded 
Jonathan to attend him there, to give an account of 
that affair. Jonathan gave orders for pushing the 
siege vigorously in his absence, and set out to meet 
him with some of the priests and principal persons ofi 
the nation. He carried with him a great quantity of 
magnificent presents, and appeased the king and his 
ministers so successfully, ihat he not only caused the 
accusation which had been formed against him to be 
rejected, but even obtained great honours and new 
marks of favour. ‘The whole country under his go- 
vernment was discharged from all duties, customs, 
and tributes, for the sum of 300 talents,3 which he 
agreed to pay the king by way of equivalent. 

The king being returned to Antioch,4 and continu- 
ing to give himself up immoderately to all kind of 
excesses, violence, and cruelty, the pcople’s patience 
was entirely exhausted, so that the whole nation was 
disposed for a general revolt. i 

Diodotus, afierwards surnamed Tryphon, who had 
formerly served Alexander, and had shared the go- 
vernment of Antioch with Hierax, seeing the people 
in this disposition, found the occasion favourable for 
attempting a bold enterprise, which was to set the 
crown upon his own head, by taking advantage of 
these disorders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to 
whoni the person and education of Antiochus, the 
son of Alexander Bala, had been intrusted. He laid 
the state of the affairs of Syria before him, informed 
him of the discontent of the people, and of the sol- 
diery in particular, and strongly represented, that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity for 
setting Antiochus upon the throne of his father. He 
demanded that the young prince should be put into 
his hands, in order that be might enforce his rights. 
His view was to make use of the pretensions of An- 
tiochus till he had dethroned Demetrius, and after- 
wards to rid himself of the young prince, and assume 
the crown himself, as he did. Zabdiel, whether he 
perce! his real design, or did not entirely approve 

is scheme, did not accede to it at first. Tryphon 
was obliged to continue a considerable time with 
him to solicit and press him. At length by force of 
importunity or presents, he gained Zabdiel’s consent, 
and obtained wit be demanded. 

Jonathan carried on the siege of 
the citadel of Jerusalem with vigour: A. M. 3860. 
but seeing that he made no progress, Ant. J. C. 144. 
he sent deputics to Demetrius, to de- ; 
sire that he would withdraw the garrison which he 
could not drive out by force. Demetrius, who found 
himself involved in great difficulties from the fre- 
quent tumults which happened at Antioch, where the 
people had conceived an invincible aversion for his 
person and government, granted Jonathan all he de- 
manded, upon condition that he would send troops to 
chastise the mutineers. Jonathan sent hin) 3000 nen 
immediately. As soon as the king had them, believ- 
ing himself sufficiently strong to undertake every 
thing, he resolved to disarm the inhabitants of Anti- 
och, and gave orders accordingly that they should 
all deliver up their arms.. Upon this they rose, to 
the number of 120,000 men, and invested the palace, 
with design to kill the king. The Jews inmeciaay 
flew to disengage him, dispersed the multitude wit 
fire and sword, burnt a great part of the city, and 
killed or destroyed very near 100,000 of the inhabi- 
tants. The rest, intimidated by so great a misfor- 
tune, demanded a peace, which was granted them: 
and the tumult ceased. ‘The Jews, after having taken 
this terrible revenge for the wrongs which the peo- 
ple of Antioch had done to Judea and Jerusalem, 
principally during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
returned into their country laden with honour and 
booty. 

Demetrius still continuing his cruelty, tyranny, and 
oppression, put many more persons to death for the 


3 Three hundred thousand crowns. a 

4 Justin. 1. xxxviii.c.9. 1 Maccab. xi. 39-74. xii. 2— 
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last sedition, confiscated the estates of others, and ba- 
nished a great number, All his subjects conceived 
such a hatred and animosity against him, that there 
wanted nothing but an opportunity for dis laying it, 
and making him experience the most dreadful eflects 
of their vengeance. : 

Notwithstanding the promises he had made to Jo- 
nathan, and the great higation: he had to him for 
the aid which had preserved bim, he behaved no bet- 
ter towards him than hedidtoothers. Believing he 
could do without him for the future, he did not ob- 
serve the treaty he had made with him. Though the 
sum of 300 talents liad been paid, be did not desist 
from demanding all the Eraaliia ports: customs, and 
tributes, with the same rigour as before, and with 
menaces to Jonathan of making war upon him if he 
failed. : 
| Whilst things were in this unsteady condition, Try- 

hon conducted Antiochus, the son of AJexander, into 

yria, and caused his pretensions to the crown to be 
declared hy a manifesto. ‘The soldiers who had heen 
disbanded by Demetrius, and a great number of other 
malecontents, came in crowds to join the pretender, 
and proclaimed himking. They marched under his 
ensigns against Demetrius, defeated him, and obliged 
him fo retire into Seleucia. They took all his ele- 
phants, made themselves masters of Antioch, placed 
Antiochus upon the throne of the kings of Syria, and 
gave him the surname of Theos, which signifies “ the 
God.” 

Jonathan, disgusted at the ingratitude of Deme- 
trius, accepted the invitation made him by the new 
king, and engaged in his party. Great favonrs were 
heaped upon him and Simon his brother. A commis- 
sion was sent them, whereby they were empowered 
to raise troops for Antiochus throughout all Cucle-sy- 
ria and Palestine. Of these troops they formed two 
bodies, with which they acted separately, and obtain- 
ed several victories over the enemy. 

Tryphon,! seeing all things brought to the desired 
point for executing the project he had formed ofde- 
stroying Antiochus, and of possessing himself of the 
crown of Syria, found no other obstacle to his design 
than on the part of Jonathan, whose probity he knew 
too well even to sound him upon entering into his 
views. He resolved therefore to rid himself, at any 
price, of so formidable an enemy; and accordingly 
entered Judza with an army in order to take bim and 
put him to death. Jonathan came also to Bethshan 
at the head of 40,000 men. Tryphon perceived that 
he should get nothing by force against so powerful an 
army. He endeavoured therefore to amuse him with 
fine words, and the warmest assurances of a sincere 
friendship. He gave him to understand, that he was 
come thither only to consult him upon their common 
interests, and to put Ptolemais into his hands, which 
he was resolved to make him a present of as a free 

ift. He deceived him so well by these protestations 
of friendship and obliging offers, that be dismissed al] 
his troops, except 3000 men, of which he kept only 
1000 about his person. Hesent the rest towards Ga- 
filee, and followed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying up- 
on the traitor’s oath, that he should be put into pos- 
session of it. He had no sooner entered the place, 
than the gates were shut upon him. Jonathan was 
immediately seized, and all of his followers put to the 
sword. Troops were also detached directly to follow 
and surprise the 2000 men who were upon their march 
* to Galilee. They had already received advice of what 
j had weno to Jonathan and his troops at the city 
- of Ptolemais; and having exhorted one another to 
» defend themselves well, and to sell their lives as dear 
“as possible, the enemy were afraid to attack them. 
- They were suffered to proceed, and arrived all safe at 

Jerusalem. 

The afiliction there for what had befallen Jonathan 
svag extreme. The Jews, bowever, did not lose cou- 
rage. They chose Simon by universal consent for 
their general, and immediately, by his. orders, set 
themselves at work with all possible speed to com- 
plete the fortifications begun by Jonathan at Jerusa- 
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Jem. And when advice came that Ee phon approach- 
ed, Simon marched against him at the head of a fine 
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ryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had 
again recourse to the same artifices which had suc- 
ceeded so well with Jonathan. Hesent to tell Simon, 
that he had only laid Jonathan under an arrest, be- 
cause he owed the king 100 talents ;2 thatif he would 
send him that sum, and Jonathan’s two sons as hos- 
tages for their father’s fidelity, he would cause him to 
be set at liberty. Though Simon saw clearly that 
this proposal was no more than a feint, nevertheless, 
that Ne might not have reason to reproach himself 
with being the occasion of bis brother’s death, by re- 
fusing to comply with it, he sent him the money and 
Jonathan’s twochildren. The traitor, notwithstand- 
ing, did not release his prisoner, but returned a se- 
cond time into Judwa, at the head of a greater army 
than before, with design to put all things to fire and 
sword. Simon kept so close to him in all bis marches 
and countermarches, that he frustrated his designs, 
and obliged him to retire. 

Tryphon, on his return into winter-quarters in 
the country of Galaad, caused Jonathan to be put to 
death; and believing after this that he had nobody to 
fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus secretly. He then 
caused it to be given out that he was dead of the stone, 
and at the same time declared himself king of Syria, 
in his stead, and took possession of the crown. When 
Simon was informed of his brother’s death, he sent to 
fetch his bones, interred them in the sepulchre of his 
forefathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent mon- 
ument to his memory. 

Tryphon passionately desired to 
be acknowledged by the Romans.3 A. M. 3861. 
His usurpation was so unsteady with- Ant. J. C. 143. 
out this, that he perceived plainly 
this was absolutely necessary to his support. He sent 
them a magnificent embassy, with a golden statue of 
Victory of 10,000 pieces of geld in weight. He was 
cheated by the Romans. They accepted the statue, 
and caused the name of Antiochus, whom he had 
assassinated, to be inserted in the inscription, as if it 
had come from him. 4 

The ambassadors 4 sent by Simon to Rome were 
received there much more bonourably, and all the 
treaties made with his predecessors were renewed 
with him. , 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with 
diversions at Laodicea,Sand abandoned himself to the 
most infamous debauches, without becoming more 
wise from adversity,and without so much as seeming 
to have the least sense of his misfortunes. As Try- 
phon had given the Jews just reason to oppose him 
and his party, Simon scnt a crown of gold to Deme- 
trius, and ambassadors to treat with him. They ob- 
tained from that prince a confirmation of the high- 
priesthood and sovereignty to Simon, exemption from 
all kinds of tributes and imposts, with general amnesty 
for all past acts of hostility; upon condition that the 
Jews should join him against Tryphon. 

Demetrius 6 at length recovered a 
little from his lethargy upon the ar- A. M. 3863. 
rival of deputies from the East,who Ant. J. C. 141. 
came to invite him thither. The 
Parthians, having overrun almost the whole East, and 
subjected all the countries of Asia between the Indus 
and Euphrates, the inhabitants of those countries, who 
were descended from the Macedonians, not being able 
to endure that usurpation, and the haughty insolence 
of their new masters, were extremely urgent with De- 
metrius, by repcated embassies, to come and put hime 
self at their head; assured him of a general insurrec- 
tion against the Parthians; and promised to ey 
him with a sufficient number of troops to expel those 
usurpers, and recover all the provinces of the East. 
LO Se eee re eee 
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Full of these hopes, he at length undertook that expe- 
dition, and passed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in 
possession of the greatest part of Syria. He conceiv- 
ed that, having once made himself master of the East, 
with that increase of power he should be jn a better 
condition to reducc that rebel at his return. 

As soon as he appeared in the East, the Elymzeans, 
Persians, and Bactrians declared in his favour; and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in several en- 
gagements, but at length, under pretence of treating 
with him, they got him into an ambuscade, where he 
was made prisoner, and bis whole army cut in pieces. 
By this blow the empire of the Parthians took such 
firm footing, that it supported itself for niany ages af- 
terwards, and became the terror of all its neighbours, 
so as to be considered equal even to the Romans them- 
selves, as to power in the field and reputation for 
niilitary exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians was 
Mithridates, son of Priapatius, a valiant and wise 
prince. We have seen in what manner Arsaces found- 
ed this empire, and his son Arsaces II. established 
and confirmed it, by a treaty of peace with Antiochus 
the Great. Priapatius was the son of the second 
Arsaces, and succeeded him; he was called also 
Arsaces, which became the common name of all the 
princes of this race. After having reigned fifteen 
years, he left the crown at his death to his eldest son 
Phraates, and he to Mithridates his brother, in pre- 
ference to his own children,! because be had discoy- 
ered more merit and capacity in him for the govern- 
ment of the people; convinced that a king, when it 
is in his own power, onght to be more attentive to the 
good of the state than the advancement of his own 
family; and to forget, in some measure, that he is a 
father to remember solely that he is a king. This 
Mithridates was that king of the Parthians, into whose 
hands Demetrius had fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, Ely- 
means, Persians, and Bactrians, extended his con- 
quests even into India, beyond the bounds of Alex- 
ander’s: and when he had defeated Demetrius, sub- 
jected also Babylonia and Mesopotamia; so that his 
empire was bonnded at that time by the Euphrates 
on the west, and the Ganges on the east. 

_ He carried Demetrius his prisoner into all the pro- 
vinces that still adhered tothe king of Syria, with the 
view of inducing them to submit to hin, by showing 
them the person they had looked upon as their deli- 
yerer, reduced to so low and shameful a condition. 
After that, he treated him as a king, sent him into 
Hyrcania, which was assigned him for his place of re- 
sidence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in 
marriage, However, he was always regarded as a 
prisoner of war, though in other respects he had all 
the liberty that could be granted him in that condition. 
His son Phraates, who succeeded him, treated him in 
the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having snyiecnee several different nations, he took 
from each of them whatever was best in their laws and 
customs, and out of them composed an excellent body 
of laws and maxinis of state, for the government of his 
empire. This was making a glorious use of his victo- 
ries; by so much the more laudable, as it is uncom- 
mon and almost unheard of, for a victor to be more 
intent upon gaining improvement from the wise cus- 
toms of conquered nations, than upon enriching him- 
self out of their spoils. It was by this means that 
Mithridates established the empire of the Parthians 
upon solid foundations, gave it a firm consistency, 
effectually attached the conquered provinces to it, and 
united them into one monarchy, which subsisted many 
ages without change or eecolcucne notwithstanding 
the diversity of nations of which it was composed. 
He may be looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, 
who taught that warlike nation to temper a savage 
valour with discipline, and to blend the wise author- 
ity of laws with the blind force of arms. 


t Non mult6 post decessit, multis filiis relictis; quibus 
prateritis, fratri potissimum Mithridati, insignis virtutis viro, 
reliquit imperium: plus regio quam patrio deberi nomini 
ratus, potiusque patrize quam liberis consulendum. Justin. 
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At this time happened a considerable change in the 
affairs of the Jewish nation. They had contended 
long with incredible efforts against the kings of Syria, 
not onty for the defence of their liberty, but the pre- 
servation of their religion. They thought it incum- 
bent on them to take advantage of the favonrable op- 
portunity of the king of Syria’s captivity, and of the 
civil wars with which that empire was continually 
torn, to secure both the oneand the other. Ina gen- 
eral assembly of the priests, the elders, and the whole 
people of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen general, to 
whose family they had most essential obligations, and 
they gave him the government, with the title of sov- 
ereign, as well as that of high-priest: and declared 
this double power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary in 
his family. ‘These two titles had been conferred on 
him by Demetrius, but limited to his person. After 
his death, both dignities descended jointly to his pos- 
terity, and continued united for many generations. 

When queen Cleopatra saw her 
hushana taken and kept prisoner by — A. M. 3864, 
the Parthians, she shut herself up Ant.J.C. 140. 
with her children in Seleucia, where 
many of Tryphon’s soldiers came over to her party. 
That man, who was naturally brutal and cal had 
indnstrionsly concealed those defects under appear- 
ances of lenity and goodness, as Jong as he believed 
it necessary to please the people, in order to be snc- 
cessful in his ambitious designs. When he saw him- 
self in possession of the crown, he quitted an assumed 
character that laid him under too much constraint, 
and gave himself up entirely to bis bad inclinations. 
Many therefore abandoned him, and came over in no 
inconsiderable numbers to Cleopatra. These deser- 
tions did not, however, anticient ty augment her party 
to put her into a condition to support herself. She 
was also afraid, lest the people of Seleucia should 
choose rather to give her np to Tryphon, than snp- 
port a siege out of affection for her person. She there- 
fore sent proposals to Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius’s 
brother, for nniting their forces; and promised on that 
condition to marry him, and procure him the crown. 
For when she was informed pat Demetrius had mar- 
ried Rbodoguna, she was so much enraged, that she 
no longer observed any measures, and resolved to seek 
support in a new marriage. Her children were yet 
too young to support the weight of a tottering crown, 
and she was not ofa character to pay much regard to 
their rights. As Antiochus, therefore, was the next 
heir to the crown after them, sbe fixed upon him, and 
took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been sent to Cnidus with his brother 
Demetrius, during the war between their father and 
Alexander Bala, to secure them against the revolu- 
tions he apprehended, and which actually happened, 
as has been said before. Having accepted Cleopatra’s 
offers, he assumed the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon,2 wherein he complained 
of Tryphon’s unjust usurpation, for which he prom- 
ised to take speedy vengeance. To engage him in 
his interests, he made him great concessions, and gave 
him hopes of much greater when he should ascend 
the throne. 

And in fact, in the beginning of the 
following year, he made a descent 
into Syria with on army of foreign 
troops, which he had taken into his 
pay in Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands; and af- 
ter having espoused Cleopatra, and ee what troops 
she had with his own, he took the field, and marched 
against Tryphon. ‘The greatest part of that usurper’s 
troops, weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and 
came over to the army of Antiochus, which amounted 
at that time to 120,000 foot and 8000 horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and re- 
tired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Ptole- 
mais in Phoenicia. Antiochus hesieged him there by 
sea and land with all his forces. The place could not 
hold out long against so powerful an army. Tryphon 
escaped by sea to Orthosia, another maritime city of: 
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Pheenicia, and from thence procecding to Apamea, 
where he was born, he was there taken and put to 
death. Antiochus thus terminated the usurpation, 
and ascended his father’s throne, which he possessed 
nine years, Flis passion for hunting occasioned his 
beine called Sidetes, or “ the hunter,” from the word 
Os Zidah,” which has the same signification in the Sy- 
riac language. 

Simon, established in the government of Judia by 
the general consent of the nation, thought it necessa- 
ry to send ambassadors to Rome, in order to his being 
acknowledged under that title, and to renew the an- 
cient treaties. They were very well received, and oh- 
tained all they desired. The senate, in consequence, 
caused the consul Piso to write to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, Attalns king of Pergamus, Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, Demetrius! king of Syria, Mithridates 
king of the Parthians, and to all the states of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the islands, with whom the Romans 
were in alliance, to notify to them, that the Jews were 
their friends and allies, and that consequently they 
should not undertake any thing to their prejudice. 

As Antiochus had granted Simon so advantageous 
an alliance solely from the necessity of his present 
circumstances, and contrary to the interests of the 
state, as well as to tbe policy of his predecessors, the 
letter from the Romans did not prevent him from de- 
claring against Simon, notwithstanding all the mag- 
nificent promises he had made him, and from sending 
troops into Judzea, under the conmand of Cendebeeus, 
who was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, 
the sons of Simon. 

Physcon had reigned seven year's 

A. M. 3866. in Egypt.2_ History relates nothing 
Ant. J.C.138. of him, during all that time, but nion- 

strous vices and destestable cruelties. 
Never was there a prince so abandoned to excesses, 
and at the same time as cruel and sanguinary. All 
the rest of his conduct was as contensptible as his vices 
were enormous; for he both said and acted in public 
the extravagances of an infant, by which he drew 
upon himself both the contempt and abhorrence of 
his subjects. Without Hierax, his first minister, he 
had infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a 
native of Antioch, and was the sanie to whom, in the 
reign of Alexander Bala, the government of that city 
had been given in conjunction with Diodotus, after- 
wards surnamed Tryphon. After the revolution 
which happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, en- 
tered into the service of Ptolemy Physcon, and soon 
became his captain-general and prime minister. As 
he was valiant in the field and able in council, by 
causing the troops to be well paid, and amending 
the faults which his master committed, by a wise and 
equitable government, and by preventing or redress- 
ing them as muchas possible, he had been till then so 
fortunate as to support the tranquillity of the state. 
But in the following years, whe- 

A. M.3868. ther Hierax was dead, or the pru- 

Ant. J.C. 136. dence and ability of that minister 

were no longer capable of restraining 
the folly of this prince, the affairs of Egypt went on 
worse thanever. Physcon, without any reason, caused 
the greatest part of those to be put to death, who had 
expressed the most zea] in procuring him the crown 
after his brother's death, and maintaining it upon his 
head. Athenzeus places Hierax in this number; but 
without mentioning the time. He also put to death, 
or at least banished, most of those who had been in 
favour with Philometor his brother, or had only held 
employments during his reign; and by permitting his 
foreign troops to plunder and murder at discretion, he 
terrified Alexandria so much, that the greatest part of 
the inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought it ne- 
cessary to retire into foreign countries, and the city 
remained almost a desert. To supply their places, 
when, he perceived that nothing remained but empty 
houses, he caused proclamation to be made in all the 


> 4 This letter was addressed to Demetrius, though prisoner 
amongst the Parthians, because the Romans had neither ac- 
knowledged Antiochus Sidetes nor Tryphon. 

% Justin. 1. xxxviii.c. 8. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 361. 
Athen. 1. iv. p. 184, and 1. vi. p. 252, Val, Max. 1. ix. c. 1,2. 
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neighbouring countries, that whosover should come 
and settle there, of whatsoever nation they were, 
should meet with the greatest encouragement and ad- 
vantages. ‘There were considerable numbers whom 
this proposal suited very well: the houses that had 
been abandoned were given to them, and all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, granted them, 
which had been enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; 


by this means the city was repeopled. 


As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria, 
there was a great number of grammarians, philoso- 
phers, geometricians, physicians, masicians, and other 
masters in the Jiberal sciences, it happened from 
thence, that the polite arts and sciences began to re- 
vive in Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands; in a 
word, in every place where these illustrious fugitives 
carried them. ‘The continual wars between the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, had almost extinguished the 
sciences in all those countries; and they would have 
been entirely lost in those times of confusion, if they 
had not found protection under the Ptolemies at Al- 


exandria. The first of those princes, by tounding his 


museum for the entertainment of the learned, and 
erecting his fine library, had drawn about him almost 
all the learned men of Greece. The second and third 
following the founder’s steps in that respect, Alex- 


andria hecame the principal city in the world where 


the liberal arts and sciences were most cultivated, 
whilst they were almost absolutely neglected every 
where else. Most of the inhabitants of that great city 
studied or professed some or other of those polite arts, 
in which they had been instrueted in their youth. 
So that when the crnelty and oppression ofthe tyrant, 
of whom I speak, obliged them to take refuge in for- 
cign countries, their most general recourse for sub- 
sistence was to make it their business to teach what 
they knew. ‘They opened schools for that purpose; 


and as they were pressed by necessity, they taught at 
a low price, which very much increased the number 


oftheir disciples. By this means the arts and sciences 


began to revive, wherever they were dispersed; that 


is to say throughout what we call the whole East, 
exactly in the same manner as they took new birth 
in the West, after the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 

Much about the time that strangers came in crowds 
to repeople Alexandiia P. Scipio Africanus the 


younger, Sp. Munimius, and L. Metellus, arrived 


there as ambassadors from Rome. It was a maxim 
with the Romans to send frequent embassies to their 
allies, in order to take cognizance of their affairs, and 
to accommodate their differences. It was with this 
view, that three of the greatest persons in the state 
were sent at this time into Egypt. ‘They had orders 
to go into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece; and to see 
in what condition the affairs of those countries were; 
to examine in what manner the treaties made with 
them were observed; and to remedy whatever they 
should find amiss. They acquitted themselves of 
this commission with so much equity, justice, and ad- 
dress; and rendered such great services to those to 
whom they were sent, in restoring order amongst 
them, and in accommodating their differences; that 
as soon as they returned to Rome, ambassadors came 
from all parts throngh which they had passed, to re- 
turn the senate thanks for having sent amongst them 
persons of such extraordinary merit, and whose wis- 
dom and goodness they could never sufficiently ad- 
mire. 

The first place they went to, according to their 
instructions, was Alexandria. The king received 
them with great magnificence. As to themselves, 
they affeeted state so little, that at their entry, Scipio, 
who was the greatest personage of Rome, had only 
one friend with him, which was Panzetius the philos- 
opher, and five domestics.4 Not his domestics, (says 
an historian,) but his victories, were considered: he 


3 Cic. in Sumn. Scip. Athen. 1. vi. p. 273, and 1. xit. p. 
549. Val. Max. Liv.c. 3. Diod. Legat. xxxil. . 

4 Cam per socius et exteras gentes iter ficeret, non Mancl- 
pia sed victori# numerabantur ; nec qnantum auriet argent, 
sed quantum amplitudinis ouus secum ferret wstimabatur.— 
Val. Mac. 
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was not esteemed for his gold or his silver, but for 
his personal virtues and qualities. Though during 
their whole residence at Alexandria, the king caused 
them to be served with whatever was most delicate 
and exquisite, they never touched any thing but the 
most simple and common meats; despising all the rest, 
as serving only to enervate the mind as well as the 
body. So great, even at that time, were the moder- 
ation and temperance of the Romans; but luxury and 
pomp quickly assumed their place. 

When the ambassadors had fully viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulated the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to visit Memphis and 
the other parts of Egypt. They saw with their own 
eyes, or by statements drawn up upon the spot, the 
infinite number of cities, and the prodigious multitude 
ofinhabitants contained in that kingdom; the strength 
of its natural situation; the fertility of its soil, and all 
the other advantages it enjoyed. They found that it 
wanted nothing to render it powerful and formidable, 
but a prince of capacity and application; for Phys- 
con, who then reigned, was nothing less than a king. 
Nothing was so wretched as the idea he gave them 
of himself in all the andiences they had of him. Of 
his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and other vices, I have 
already miade mention, and shall be obliged to give 
farther proofs of them in the sequel. The deformity 
of his body sufficiently corresponded with that of his 
mind:! nothing more hideous was ever seen, His 
stature was of the smallest, and with that he had a 
belly of so enormous a size, that there was no man 
could embrace him in his arms. This largeness of 
his belly occasioned his being called by the nick-name 
of Physcon. Upon this wretched person he wore so 
transparent a stuff, that all his deformity might be seen 
through it. He never appeared in public but ina 
chariot, not being able to carry the load of flesh, which 
was the fruit of his intemperance, unless when he 
walked with Scipio. So that the latter, turning to- 
wards Panetius, told him in his ear, smiling, ‘ The 
Alexandrians are obliged to us for secing their king 
walk on foot.” 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that 
most of the kings of whom we now speak, dishonoured 
not only the throne, but even human nature itself, by 
the most horrid vices. It is dreadful to see, in that 
long list of kings whose history we have related, how 
few there are who deserve that nanie. What com- 
parison is there between those monsters of dissolute- 
ness and crnelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of the 
three Roman ambassadors, who was a prodigy of wis- 
dom and virtue, as far as they could be found amongst 
the Pagans? Justin accordingly says of him, that 
whilst he visited and considered with curiosity the 
rarities of Alexandria, he was himself a sight to the 
whole city. Dum inspictt urbem, ipse spectaculo 
Alexandrinis futt. 

Attalus king of Pergamus,2 died 
A.M.3866. about the time of which we now 
Ant.J.C.138. speak. His nephew, who bore the 
same name, and wasalso called Philo- 
metor, succeeded him. As the latter was very young 
when his father Eumenes died, he had been under 
the tuition of his uncle, to whom the crown was also 
left by the will of Eumenes. Attalus gave his ne- 
hew the best education he could, and at his death 
equeathed the throne to him, though he had sons of 
his own; a proceeding as rare as it was laudable; 
most princes thinking no less, of transferring their 
crowns to their posterity, than of preserving them to 
themselves during their lives. 

This prince’s death was a misfortune to the king- 

dom of Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the 


+-4 Quam cruentus civibus, tam ridiculus Romanis fuit. 
Erat enim et vultu deformis, et stalura brevis, et sagina 
ventris, non homini sed be)lu similis. Quam foditatem 
nimia subtilitas perlucide vestis augebat, prorsus quasi astu 
inspicienda preeberentur, que omni studio occultanda pudi- 
bundo viro erant.—Justin. 1. viii. c. 8, 

Atheneeus says, wees pndémore welds ci wy Ssh Zxsriove 
—Which the interpreter translates, Pedibus tlle nunquam 
ex regia prodibat, sed perpetuo Scipione subnizus ; instead 
of nisi propter Scipionem. 

2 Justin. 1. xxxvi.c. 4. Strab. 1. xiii. p. 624. Plut. ia 
Demet. p. 897, Diod. in. Excerpt. Vales. p. 370. 
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most extravagant and pernicious manner, He was 
scarce upon the throne before he stained it with the 
blood of his nearest relatians, and the best friends of 
his family. He cansed almost all who had served 
his father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to be mur- 
dered, under pretence that some of them had killed 
his mother Stratonice, who died of disease in a yery 
advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, who died 
of an incurable distemper, with which she had been 
seized very naturally. He put others also to death 
upon suspicions entirely frivolous; and with them, 
their wives, children, and whole families. Hecaused 
these executions to be committed by foreign troops, 
whom he had expressly sent for from the most savage 
and crnel nations, to make them the instruments of 
his enormous barbarity. Py 

After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury, 
in this manner, the most deserving persons of his 
kingdom, he ceased to show himself abroad. He 
appeared no more in the city, and ate no longer in 
public. He put on old clothes, let his beard grow, 
without taking any care of it, and did every thing 
which persons accnsed of capital offences used to do 
in those days, as if he intended thereby to acknow- 
ledge the crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. 
He renounced the cares of state, and retired into his 
garden, and engaged in digging the ground himself, 
and then sowed all sorts of venonious,as well as 
wholesome, herbs; then poisoning the good with the 
juice of the bad, he sent them in that manner as pre- 
sents to his friends. He passed all the rest of his 
reign in cruel extravagances of the like nature, which 
happily for his subjects, was of no long duration, for 
it lasted only five years. 

He had taken it into bis head to practise the trade 
of a founder, and formed the model of a monument 
of brass to be erected to his mother. Whilst he was 
at work in casting the metal, on a hot summer’s day, 
he was seized with a fever, which car- 
ried him off in seven days, and freed A.M. 3871. 
his subjects from an ambominable ty- Ant. J.C.133. 
rant. 

He had made a will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people hisheirs. Eudemus of Pergamus car- 
ried this willtoRome. The principal article was ex- 
pressed in these terms, LET THE ROMAN PEO- 
PLE INHERIT ALL MY EFFECTS.3 As soon 
as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the 
people, always attentive to conciliate their favour, 
took hold of the occasion; and ascending the tribu- 
nal, proposed a law to this effect: that all the ready 
money which should arise from the succession to this 
prince, shonld be distributed amongst the poor citi- 
zens, who should be sent as colonies into the country 
bequeathed to the Roman people, in order that they 
might have wherewithal to support themselves in 
their new possessions, and to supply them with the 
tools and other things necessary in agriculture. He 
added, that asto the cities and lands, which were un- 
der that prince’s government, the senate had no right 
to pass any decree in regard to them, and that he 
should Jeave the disposal of them to the people: 
which extremely offended the senate. That tribune 
was killed some small time after. 

Aristonicus, however, who report- 
ed himself of the blood royal, was A. M. 3872. 
actively employed in preparing to Ant. J. C. 132. 
take possession of Attalus’s domin- 
ions. He was indeed the son of Eumenes, but by a 
courtezan. He easily engaged the majority of the 
cities in his party, because they had been long accns- 
tomed to the government of kings. Some cities, 
through fear of the Romans, refused at first to ac- 
knowledge him, but were compelled to it by force. 

As his party grew stronger every 
day, the Romans sent the consul, A. M.'3873. 
Licinius Crassus, against him. It Ant. J.C. 131. 
was observed of this general, that he 
was so perfectly master of all the dialects of the 


2 Plut. in Gracch. Flor. 1. ii. c. 20. Justin, ]. xxxvi. c. 4, 
and xxxvii.c.1. Vell. Pater. 1. ii.c.4. Strab. |. xiv. B 
646. Oros. 1. v.c.8—10. Eutrop.].iv. Val. Max. 1. iii.c. 2. 
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Greek tongue, which in a manner formed five differ- 
ent languages, that he pronounced his decrees accord- 
ing to the particular idiom of those who pleaded be- 
fore him, which made him very agreeable to all the 
states of Asia Minor. All the neighbouring princes 
in alliance with the Roman people, the kings of Bi- 
thynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, joined 
him with their troops. 

Notwithstanding such powerful 

A. M. 3874, supports, having engaged in a battle 
Ant. J. C. 130. with disadvantage, bis army, whieh 

he commanded then in quality of 
roconsul, was defeated, and himself made prisoner. 

e avoided the shame of being put into the victor’s 
hands by a voluntary death. His head was carried 
to Aristonicus, who caused his body to be interred 
at Suiyrna. 

The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus, 
soon revenged his death. Having made all haste 
into Asia, he gave Aristonicus battle, entirely routed 
his army, besieged hitn soon after in Stratonice, aud 
at length made him prisoner. All Phrygia submitted 
to the Romans. 

Fle sent Aristonicus to Rome, in 
the fleet which he loaded with Atta- 
lus’s treasures. Manius Aquilius, 
who had lately been elected consul, 
was hastening to take his place, in order to put an 
end to this war and deprive him of the honour of a 
triumph. He found Aristonicus set out; and some 
time after, Perpenna, who had begun his journey, 
died of a disease at Pergamus. Aquilius soon ter- 
luinated this war, which had continued alinost four 
years. Lydia, Caria, the Hellespont, Phrygia, in a 
word, all that composed the ivan of Attalus, was 
reduced into a province of the Roman empire, under 
the common name of Asia. 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocwa, 
which had declared against the Romanus as well in 
this last war as in that against Antiochus, should be 
destroyed. The inhabitants of Marseilles, which was 
a colony of Phocea, moved as much with the danger 
of their founders as if the fate of their own city had 
been in question, sent deputies to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of the senate and people in their favour. 
Just as their indignation was against Phocwa, they 
could not refuse to pardon it, in consideration of the 
ardent solicitations of a people, whom they had al- 
ways held in the highest consideration, and who ren- 
dered themselves still more worthy of it, by the ten- 
der concern and gratitude they expressed for their 
forefathers and founders. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Euer- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
given the Romans in that war. But after his death, 
they dispossessed his son, Mithridates the Great, of 
jt, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during 
this war, had left six children. Rome, to reward in 
tne sons the services of the father, added Lycaonia 
and Cilicia to theirdominions. They found in queen 
Laodice not the tenderness of a parent, but the cru- 
elty of a step-mother. To secure all authority to 
herself she poisoned five of her children; and the 
sixth would have shared the same fate, if his relations 
had not taken hin out of the murderous hands of 
that Megzera, on whose crimes the people soon took 
vengeance by a violent death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to 

A. M. 3878. Rome, received the honour of a tri- 
Ant. J. C. 126. umph. Aristonicus, after having 

been shown there for a sight to the 
eer'ss was carried to prison, where he was strangled. 
uch were the consequences of king Attalus’s will. 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards 
jo Arsaces, king of Parthia, accuses the Romans of 
having forged a false will of Attalus’s ! in order to de- 
Me Aristonicus, the son of Mumenes, of his father’s 

ingdom, which appertained to bim of right: but itis 
an avowed cnemy who charges him with this. Jt is 


A. M. 3875. 
Ant. J. C. 129. 


\ 4 Simulato impio testamento, filium «jus (Eumenis) Aris- 


tonicum, quin patrium regnum petiverat, hostium inore per 


triumphum duxere.—Apud Saliust. in Pragmy 
VoL. I1.—s33 
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more surprising that Tlorace, in one of his odes, 
seems to make the Roman people the same reproach, 
and to insinuate that they had attained the succession 
by fraud. 
Neque Attali 

Ignotus hares regiam occupavi. 

Nor have I seiz’d, an heir unknown, 

The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 

However, there remains no trace in history of any 

secret intrigue or solicitation to that effect on the 


side of the Rotuians. 


I thought it proper to relate all the consequences 
Ishall now resume 


SECTION V.—ANTIOCHUS SIDETES BESIEGES JOHN 
HYRCANUS IN JERUSALEM. THAT CITY SURREN- 
DERS BY CAPITULATION. IIE MAKES WAR AGAINST 
THE PARTHIANS, AND PERISIIESINIT. PIHRAATES, 
KING OF THE PARTHIANS, DEFEATED IN HIS TURN 
BY THE SCYTHIANS. PIYSCON COMMITS HORRID 
CRUELTIESIN EGYPT. A GENERAL REVOLT OBLI- 
GES HIM TO QUIT IT. CLEOPATRA, INS FIRST 
WIFE, IS REPLACED UPON TIE TIIRONE. SHE 
IMPLORES AID OF DEMETRIUS, AND IS SOON RE- 
DUCED TO LEAVE EGYPT. PHYSCON RETURNS 
THITHER, AND REASCENDS THE THRONE. BY HIS 
MEANS ZEBINA DETHRONES DEMETRIUS, WHO IS 
SOON AFTER KILLED. THE KINGDOM IS DIVIDED 
BETWEEN CLEUPATRA, THE WIFE OF DEMETRIUS, 
AND ZEBINA. THE LATTER IS DEFEATED AND 
KILLED. ANTIOCHUS GRYPUS ASCENDS THE 
‘THRONE OF SYRIA. THE FAMOUS MITHRIDATES 
BEGINS TO REIGNIN FONTUS. PHYSCON’S DEATII. 


Simon having been slain by trea- 
chery 3 with two of his sons, John, 
another of them, surnamed [Hyrca- 
nus, was proclaimed high-priest and 
prince of the Jews in his father’s stead. Here ends 
the history of the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible 
haste to take the advantage which the death of Si- 
mon gave him, and advanced at the head of a pow- 
erful army to reduce Judea, and unite it to the em- 
pire of Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to shut himself 
up in Jerusalem, where he sustained a long siege 
with incredible valour. Reduced at length to the 
last extremity for want of provisions, he caused pro- 
posals of peace to be mace to the king. His condi- 
tion was not unknown in ihe camp. Those who 
were about the king’s person pressed him to take ad- 
vantage of the present occasion for exterminating 
the Jewish nation. They represented to him, (rve- 
curring to past ages,) that they bad been driven out 
of Egypt as impious wretches, hated by the gods, and 
abhorred by men; that they were enemies to all the 
rest of mankind, as they had no coniwunication with 
any but those of their own sect, and would neither 
eat, drink, nor have any familiarity with other people; 
that they did not adore the same gods; that they had 
laws, customs, and a religiun entirely different from 
that of all other nations; that therefore they well 
deserved to be treated by other nations with equal 
contempt, and to be rendered hatred fur hatred; and 
that all people ought to unite in extirpating them. 
Diodorus Siculus,as well as Josephus, says, that it 
was from the pure effect of the generosity and cle- 
mency uf Antiochus, that the Jewish nation was not 
entirely destroyed on this occasion. 

He was well pleased to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus. It was agreed, that the besieged should 
surrender their arms; that the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem should be demolished; and that a tribute 
should be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the 
other cities which the Jews had out of Judea: and 
peace was concluded upon these conditions. Anti- 
ochus also demanded that the citadel of Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt, and would have put a garrison into 
it; but Hyrcanus would not consent to that, upon 
account of the miseries which the nation had suffered 


nine 


2 Hor. Od. xviii. 1 ii. 1. 5. e , 
2 t Maccab. xvie Joseph. Antiq. 1, xiii. c. 16, >-Diogs 
Helog. i. p. Stl. 


A. M, 3869, 
Ant. J. C. 135. 
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from the garrison of the former citadel, and chose 
rather to pay the king the sum of 500 talents,! which 
be demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation 
was executed, and for those articles which could 
not be immediately fulfilled, hostages were given, 
amongst whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, 

A. M. 3870. having gone to command in Spain, 
Ant. J.C. 134, during the war with Numantia, An- 

tiochus Sidetes sent him rich and 
magnificent presents. Some generals would have 
appropriated them to their own use. Scipio received 
them in public, sitting upon his tribunal in the view 
of the whole army, and gave orders that they should 
be delivered to the quastor,3 to be applied in reward- 
ing the officers and soldiers who should distinguish 
themselves in the service. By such conduct a gene- 
rous and noble soul is known. 

Demetrius Nicator4 had been 
kept many years in captivity by the 
Parthians in Hyreania, where he 
wanted nothing except liberty, with- 
out which all else is misery. He had made several 
attempts to obtain it, and to return into his own 
kingdom, but always without success. He was twice 
retaken in the midst of his flight, and punished only 
with being carried back to the place of his confine- 
ment, where he was guarded with more care, but al- 
ways treated with the same magnificence. ‘This was 
not the effect of mere goodness and clemency in the 
Parthians; interest had some share init. They had 
views of making themselves masters of the kingdom 
of Syria, however remote they were, and-waited a 
favourable opportunity, when, under color of going 
to re-establish Demetrius upon his throne, they might 
take possession of it for themselves. 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this de- 
sign or not, thought proper to preventit,and march- 
ed against Phraates at the head of a formidable army. 
The Parthians’ late usurpation of the richest and 
finest provinces of the East, which his ancestors had 
always possessed from the time of Alexander, was a 
strong inducenient to him for uniting all his forces 
for their expulsion. His army consisted of upwards 
of 80,000 men, well armed and disciplined. ut the 
train of luxury had added to it so great a multi- 
tude of sutlers, cooks, pastry-cooks, confectioners, 
actors, musicians, and infamous women, that they 
were almost four times as many as the soldiers, for 
they were reckoned to amount to about 300,000. 
There may be some exaggeration in this account, but, 
if two-thirds were deducted, there would still remain 
a numerous train of useless mouths. The luxury of 
the camp was in proportion to the number of those 
who administered toit. Gold and silver glittered in 
all parts,5 even upon the boots of the private soldiers. 
The instruments and utensils of the kitchen were 
silver, as if they had been marching to a feast, and 
not to a war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat 
Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. All the provinces of the East, which had 
formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off 
the Parthian yoke, and submitted to him, except Par- 
thia itself, where Phraates found himself reduced 
within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus 
in this expedition, and having had a share in all these 
victories, returned home laden with glory at the end 
of the campaign and the year. 

The rest of the army passed the 
winter in the East. The prodigious 
number of the troops, including the 
train before mentioned. obliged 


A. M. 3873. 
Ant. J. C. 131. 


A. M. 3874. 
Ant. J. C. 130. 


1 Five hundred thousand crowns. a Epit. Liv. 1. Ivii. 

s The questor was the treasurer of the army. 

4 Justin. 1. xxxviii.c. 9 and 10. 1. xlix. c. 1. Oros. 1. v. 
c.l. Valer. Max. 1. ix.c.1. Athen. 1. v. p. 210, and 1. x. 
p. 469, and 1. xii. p. 540. Joseph. Antiq. xiil.c.16. Appian. 
in Syr, p. 132. 

5 Argenti aurique tantum, ut etiam gregarij milites caligas 
aura firerent, proculearentyue materiam, cujus amore populi 
ferro dimicant. Culinarum quoque areentea instrumenta 
fuere, quasi ad epulas non ad bella pergerent.—Justin. 
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them to separate, and to remove so far from each 
other, that they could not easily rejoin and form one 
body in case of an attack. The inhabitants, whom 
they plundered extremely in their quarters, to be re- 
yenged upon them, and to get rid of troublesome 
guests, whom nothing could satisfy, conspired with 
the Parthians to massacre them all in one day in their 
quarters, without giving them time to assemble; 
which was accordingly executed. Antiochus, who 
had kept a body of troops always about his person, 
marched to assist the quarters nearest him, but was 
overpowered hy numbers, and perished himself. 
All the rest of the army were either massacred in 
their quarters the same day, or made prisoners; so 
that out of so great a multitude, scarce any escaped 
to carry the sad news of this slaughter into Syria. 

It occasioned great grief and consternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince estimable for many 
excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. Pla- 
tarch 6 relates a saying of his very much to his honour. 
One day having lost himself a hunting, and being 
alone, he retired into the cottage of some poor peo- 
ple, who received him in the best manner they could, 
without knowing him. At supper, having himself 
turned the conversation upon the person and conduct 
of the king, they said, that he was in every thing 
else a good prince, but that his too great passion for 
hunting made him noes the affairs of his kingdom, 
and repose too much confidence in his courtiers, 
whose actions did not always correspond with the 
goodness of his intentions. Antiochus made no an- 
swer at that time. The next day, upon the arrival 
of his train at the cottage, he was known. He re- 
peated to his officers what had passed the evening 
before, and told them) by way of reproach, “ Since I 
have taken you into my service, J have not heard the 
truth concerning myself till yesterday.” 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last re- 
leased Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria with 
a body of troops, in hopes that his return would oc- 
casion such troubles as would compel Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the massacre, he detached a 
party of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prehended a countermand of that nature, had marched 
with so much diligence, that he had already passed 
the Euphrates before that party arrived upon the 
frontier. In this manner he recovered his dominions, 
and made great rejoicings upon that occasion; whilst 
all the rest of Syria were in tears, deploring the loss 
of the army, in which few families had not some near 
relation. 

Phraates caused the body of Antiochus to be sought 
for amongst the dead, and put it into a coffin of silver. 
He sent it into Syria to be honourably interred with 
his ancestors; anc having found one of his daughters 
amongst the captives, he was struck with her beauty, 
and married her. 

Antiochus heing dead,”? Hyrcanus took advantage 
of the troubles and divisions which happened through- 
out the whole empire of Syria, to extend his domin- 
ions, by making himself master of many places in 
Syria, Pheenicia, and Arabia, which lay commodiously 
for him. He laboured also at the same time to ren- 
der himself absolute and independent. He succeed- 
ed so well, that froin thenceforth neither himself nor 
any of his descendants were dependent in the least 
upon the kings of Syria. They threw off entirely the 
yoke of subjection, and even that of homage. 

Phraates,8 flashed with his great 
successes and the victory he had A. M. 3875, 
gained, designed to carry the war Ant. J.C.129. 
into Syria, in revenge for Antiochus’s 
invasion of his doniinions. But, whilst he was oa 
his preparations for that expedition, an unexpecte 
war broke out with the Scythians, who found him 
employment enough at home, to remove all thoughts 
of disquieting others abroad. Finding himself vigor- 
ously pressed by Antiochus, as we have seen, he had 
demanded aid of that people. When they arrived, 


© Plut. in Apophthegm, p. 284. ; 

7 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii.c.17. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 701. Justin, 
Ib SMH, Ge l, os 

8 Justin. 1. xxix. c. J, and 1. xliii. ¢, 1, 2. 
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the affair was terminated; and having no farther oc- 
casion for them, he would not give them the sumis he 
had engaged to pay them. The Scythians immediate- 
ly turned their arms against himself, to avenge them- 
selves for the injustice he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have disgusted 
so powerful a nation by a mean and sordid avarice; 
Ml he committed a second, no less considerable, in 
the war itself. To strengthen himself against that 
nation, he sought aid froma people to whom he had 
made himself more hateful than to the Scy thians them- 
selves: these were the Greek foreign troops, who had 
been in the pay of Antiochus in the last war against 
him, and had been made prisoners. Phraates thought 
proper to incorporate them into his own troops; be- 
lieving that he should considerably reinforce them 
by that means. But when they saw themselves with 
arms in their hands, they were resolved to be revenged 
for the injuries and ill-treatment they had sutlered 
during their captivity; and as soon as the armies en- 
gaged, they went over to the enemy, and gave such 
a turn to the battle, whilst the victory was in suspense, 
that Phraates was defeated, with a great slaughter of 
his troops. He perished himself in the pursmt, and 
almost his whole army. The Scythians and Greeks 
contented themselves with plundering the country, 
and then retired to their several homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates’s uncle, 
caused himself to be crowned king of the Parthians. 
He was killed some days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 
was bis successor, who for his glorious actions was 
surnamed the Great.1 

During all these revolutions in the 
A. M. 3874, Syrian and Parthian empires,2 Pto- 
Ant. J. C. 130, Jemy Physcon did not alter his con- 
duct in Egypt. I have already ob- 
served, that on his marriage with his sister Cleo- 
atra, who was his brother’s widow, he had killed in 
her arms the son she had by his brother, on the very 
day of their nuptials. Afterwards, having taken a 
disgust for the mother, he fell passionately in love 
with one of her daughters by Philometor, called also 
Cleopatra. He began by violating her, and then mar- 
ried her, after turning away her mother. 

He soon made himself hated also by the new in- 
habitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither 
to repeople it, and supply the places of those whom 
his former cruelties eal obliged to abandon their 
country. To put them out ofa condition to do him 
hort, he resolved to have the throats cut of all the 
young people in the city, in whom its whole force 
consisted. For that purpose, he caused them to be 
invested one day by hrc foreign troops in the place 
where the exercises were performed, when the as- 
sembly there was most numerous, and put them all 
to the sword. The whole people ran in a fury to set 
fire to the palace, and to burn Ve in it: but he had 
quitted it before they arrived there, and made his es- 
cape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and his son 
Meniphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was informed 
that tte pe of Alexandria had put the government 
into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 
He imnicdiately raised troops to make war upon the 
new queen and her adherents. 

But first, apprehending that the 

A. M. 3875. Alexaudrians would make his son 
Ant. J.C.129. king, to whom he had given the go- 

vernment of Cyrenaica, he caused 
him to come to him, and put him to death as soon as 
he arrived, only to prevent a pretended danger, which 
hac no fooudat Sibat in his falsely-alarmed imagina- 
tion. That barbarity enraged every body the more 


+ 1 [These Thogarians were a tribe of those Scythians 
who had conquered the Greek kingdom of Bactria. It is 
not true that Artaban was succeeded, as Rollin says, by 
Mithridates the Great; for this latter was he who had de- 
feated Demetrius Nicator, and taken him prisoner twelve 
years before. Artabun was the successor of Phraates, the 
gon of that Mithridates, and could not therefore be succeed- 
ed by him. He was brother to that Mithridates, and was 
succeeded hy Pacorus [.] 

9 Justin. 1. xxviii. c. 8, 9, xxxix. c. 1. Val. Max. 1. ix. 
c.2—7. Oros. }. v.c. 10. Epit. Liv. 1. lix. lx. Diod. in 
Excerpt. Valcs. p. 374-376. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii, c. 17, 
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jagainsthim. ‘They pulled down and dashed to pieces 
all his statues in Atardpal He believed that Cleo- 
patra, whom he had repudiated, had induced the peo- 
ple to this action; and to be revenged of her, ordered 
the throat of Memphitis to be cut, a young prince 
whom he had by her, of great beauty and hopes. He 
afterwards caused the body to he cut in pieces, and 
put into a chest, with the head entire, that it might 
be known, and sentit by one of his guards to Alexan- 
dria, with orders to wait till the birth-day of that prin- 
cess, which was approaching, anc was to be celebrated 
with great magnificence, and then to present it to her. 
His orders were obeyed. The chest was delivered to 
her in the midst of the rejoicings of the feast, which 
were immediately changed into mourning and lamen- 
tations. The horror cannot be expressed which the 
view of that sad object excited against the tyrant, 
whose monstrous barbarity had perpetrated so un- 
natural and unheard-of a crime. ‘The abominable 
present was exposed to the view of the public, with 
whom it had the same effect as with the court, who 
had first seen that sad spectacle. ‘The people ran to 


arnis; and nothing was thought of, but how to pre- 
vent that monster from ever reascending the throne. 
An army was formed, and the command of it given to 
Marsyas, whom the queen had appointed general, and 
all the necessary precautions were taken for the de- 
fence of the country. 

Ptolemy Physcon having raised 
an army on his side, gave the com- <A. M. 3876, 
mand of it to Hegelochus, and sent Ant. J.C. 128, 
him against the Alexandrians. A 
battle was fought and gained by Hegelochns. He 
even took Marsyas prisoner, and sent him loaded with 
chains to Physcon. It was expected that so bloody a 
tyrant would have put him to death in the most ex- 
quisite torments; but the contrary happened. He 
gave bin his pardon and set him at hberty. For find- 
ing by experience, that his cruelties only drew mis- 
fortunes upon him, be began to abate in them, and 
was for doing himself honour by hislenity. Cleopa- 
tra, reduced to great extremities by the Joss of her 
army, which was almost entirely cut to pieces in the 
punsait sent to demand aid of Demetrius, king of 
Syria, who had married her eldest daughter by Phi- 
lometor, and promised him the crown of Egypt for 
hisreward. Demetrius, without hesitation, accepted 
that proposal, marched with all his troops, and laid 
siege to Pelusium. 

‘That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for his 
haughtiness, tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon by 
the Egyptians. When they saw him at a distance 
.and eniployed in the siege of Pelusium, they took up 
arms. The people of Antioch began, and after them 
those of Apaiea; many other cities of Syria followed 
their example and joined with them. Demetrius 
was obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce his 
own subjects to obedience. Cleopatra, destitute of 
the aid she expected from him, enibarked with all her 
treasures, and took refuge with her daughter Cleo- 
patra, queen of Syria. . 

This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first married 
to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in 
the life-time of her father Philometor. But Deme- 
trins, having been taken prisoner by the Parthians, and 
detained amongst them, she had married Antiochus 
Sidetes, Demetrius’s brother. After the death of Si- 
detes, she returned to Demetrius, her first husband, 
who being set at liberty by the Parthians, had repos- 
sessed himself of Syria: she kept her court at Ptole- 
mais, where her mother came to her. 

Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had 
abandoned Alexandria, returned thi- 
ther, and reassumed the government. 
For afterthe defeat of Marsyas, and 
the flight of Cleopatra,there was nobody ina condition 
to oppose him. After having employed some time in 
strengthening himself, to revenge the invasion of De- 
metrius, he set up against him an impostor called Al- 
exander Zebina, He was the son of a broker of Al- 
exandria, He gave himself ont for the son of Alex 
ander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, that the 
crown of Syria was his right. Physcon lent him an 
army to put bim in possession ofit, He was no sooner 
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in Syria, than, without examining the justice of his 
pretensions, the people came in crowds to join him, 

out of their hatred to Demetrius. They cared not 
* who was to be their king, provided they got rid of 
him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought 
near Danascus, in Coele-syria. Demetrius was en- 
tirely defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife 
Cleopatra was. She, who had always at heart his 
marriage with Rhodoguna amongst the Parthians, 
took this occasion to be revenged, and caused the 
gates of the city to be shut against him. Would not 
one think, that in the age of which we now treat there 
was a kind of dispute and enmlation between the 
princes and princesses, who should distinguish them- 
selves most by wickedness and the blackest crimes? 
Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he was 
killed. After his death, Cleopatra preserved for her- 
self part of the kingdom: Zebina had all the rest; 
and to establish himself the better, made a strict al- 
liance with Hyrcanus, who, asan able statesman, took 
the advantage of these divisions to strengthen him- 
self, and to obtain for his people the confirmation of 
their liberty, and many other considerable advan- 
tages, tie rendered the Jews formidable to their 
enemies. 

He had sent the preceding year an embassy to 
Rome to renew the treaty made with Simon his father.1 
The senate received those ambassadors very gracions- 
ly, and granted them all they demanded, And be- 
cause Antiochus Sidetes had made war against the 
Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his 
alliance with Simon; had taken several cities; had 
made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and some 
other places which he had ceded to them; and had 
made them consent by force to a disadvantageous 
peace, by besieging the city of Jernsalein;—upon 
what the ambassadors represented to the senate on 
these heads, they condemned all that had becn done 
in such manner against the Jews from the time of the 
treaty made with Simon, and resolved that Gazara, 
Joppa, and the rest of the places taken from them by 
the Syrians, or which had been made tributary, con- 
trary to the tenor of that treaty, should be restored to 
then, and exempied from allhomage, tribute, or other 
subjection. It was also decreed that the Syrians 
should make amends for all the losses that the Jews 
had sustained from them in contravention to the sen- 
ate’s regulations in the treaty concluded with Simon: 
in fine, that the kings of Syria should renounce their 
pretended right to march their troops into the terri- 
tories of the Jews, 

At the time of which we speak,2 
incredible swarms of locusts laid 
Africa waste in an unheard-of man- 
ner. They ate up all the fruits of 
the earth; and afterwards being carried by the wind 
into the sea, their dead bodies were thrown by the 
waves upon the shore, where they rotted, and infected 
the air to such a degree, that they occasioned a pesti- 
lence, which carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and 
some other parts of Africa, more than $00,000 souls. 

We have seen that Cleopatra had 

A. M. 3880. possessed herself of part of the king- 

Ant. J. C. 124. dom of Syria,3 at the death of De- 

metrius Nicator, her husband. He 
left two sons by that princess, the eldest of whom, 
called Seleucus, conceived hopes of ascending the 
throne of his father, and accor ingly caused himself 
to be declared king. His ambitious mother was 
anxious to reign alone, and was very much offended 
at her son’s intention to establish himself to her pre- 
Judice. She had also reason to fear that he might 
desire to avenge his father’s death, of which it was 
well known she had been the cause. She killed him 
with her own hands, by plunging a dagger into his 
breast. He reigned only one year. It is bardly con- 
ceivable, how a womanand a mother could be eapable 
of committing such horrid excesses: but when some 
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unjust passion takes possession of the heart, it be- 
comes the source of every kind of guilt. However 
gentle it may appear, it is not far from arming itself 
with poniards, und from having recourse to poison; 
because, being anxious to attain its ends, it has a 
natural tendency to destroy every thing which op- 
poses that view. 

Zebina had made himself master of part of the 
kingdom of Syria. Three of his principal officers 
revolted against him, and declared for Cleopatra. 
They took the city of Laodicea, and resolved ta de- 
fend that place against him. But he found means 
to bring them to reason. They submitted, and he 
pardoned them with the most uncommon clemency 
and greatness of soul, and without doing them any 
hurt. This pretended prince had in reality an ex- 
ceeding good heart. He received all who approach- 
ed him in the most aflable and engaging manner, so 
that he acquired the Jove of all men, and even of 
those who abhorred the imposture by which he had 
usurped the crown. 

Mithridates Enuergetes, king of Pontns, died this 
year; he was assassinated by his own servants. His 
son, who succeeded him, was the famous Mithridates 
Eupator, who disputed so long the empire of Asia 
with the Romans, and supported a war of almost 
thirty years’ duration against them. He was but 
twelve years of age when his father died. I shall 
make his history a separate article. 

Cleopatra, after having killed her 
eldest son, believed it for her inter- 
est to make a titular king, under 
whose name she might conceal the 
authority which she intended to retain entirely to 
herself. She well knew that a warlike people, ac- 
customed to be governed by kings, would always re- 
gard the throne as vacant whilst filled only by a 
princess, and that they would not fail to offer it to 
any prince that should set up for it. She therefore 
caused her other son, Antiochus, to return from 
Athens, whither she had sent hin) for his education, 
and ordered him to be declared king as soon as he 
arrived. But that was no more than an empty 
title. She gave him no share in the affairs of go- 
vernment; and as that prince was very young, being 
no more than twenty years of age, he suffered her to 
govern for some time with patience enough. To 
distinguish him from other princes of the name of 
Antiochus, he was generally called by the surname 
of Grypus,4 taken from his great nose. Josephus 
calls him Philometor; but that prince in his medals 
took the title of Epiphanes, 

Zebina having well established 
hinself, after the death of Demetri- A. M. 3882. 
us Nicator,in the possession of part Ant. J. C, 122. 
of the Syrian empire, Physcon, who 
looked upon him as his creature, insisted upon his 
doing him homage for it. Zebina refused in direct 
terms to comply with that demand. Physcon re- 
solved to throw him down as he had set him up; and 
having accommodated ull differences with his niece 
Cleopatra, he sent a considerable army to the assist- 
ance of Grypus, and gave him his danghter Tryphe- 
nain marriage. Grypns, by the means of this aid, 
defeated Zebina, and obliged him to retire to Anti- 
och. The latter formed a design of plundering the 
temple of Jupiter, to defray the expenses of the war. 
Upon its being discovered, the inhabitants rose, and 
drove him out of the city. He wandered some time 
about the country from place to place, but was tae 
ken at last, and put to death. 

After the defeat and death of Ze- 

bina, Antiochus Grypus, believing A. M. 3884, 
himself of sufficient years, resolved Ant, J. C. 120. 
to take the government upon him- 

self. The ambitious Cleopatra, who saw her power 
diminished, and grandeur eclipsed by that measure, 
could not suffer it. To reider iegimtte cain absolute 
mistress of the government of Syria, she resolved to 
rid herself of Grypus, as she had already dose of 
his brother Seleucus,and to give the crown to another 
of her sons by Antiochus Sidetes, under whom, being 


A. M. 3881. 
Antes @aslcos 


4Teures in Greek signifies a man with an aquilins nose, 
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an infant, she was in hopes of possessing the royal 
authority for many years, and of taking such mea- 
sures as might establish her in it during her life. 
This wicked woman prepared a poisoned dranght 
for that purpose, which she presented to Grypus 
one day as he returned very hot from some exercise. 
But that prince having been apprized of her design, 
desired her first, by way of respect, io drink the cup 
herself; and upon her obstinate refusal to do it, hav- 
ing called in some witnesses, he gave her to under- 
stand, that the only means she had to clear herself of 
the suspicions conceived against her, was to drink 
the liquor she had presented to him. That unhappy 
woman, who found herself without evasion or re- 
source, swallowed the draught. The poison tock 
effect immediately, and delivered Syria from a mon- 
ster, who, by her unheard-of crimes, had been so 
long the scourge of the state. She had been the 
wife of three kings of Syria, and the mother of four. 
She had occasioned the death of two of her husbands; 
and as to her childyen, she had murdered one with 
her own hands, and would have destroyed Grypus by 
the poison which he made her drink herself. That 
prince afterwards applied himself with success to the 
affairs of the public, and reigned several years in 
peace and tranquillity, till his brother Antiochus of 
Cyzicum occasioned the troubles we shall relate here- 
after. 
Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt,? 
A. M. 3887. after having reigned twenty-nine 
Ant. J.C. 117. years from the death of his brother 
Philometor, died at last in Alex- 
andria. No reign was ever more tyrannical, nor 
abounded with more crimes than his. 


SECTION VI.—PrToLEMY LATHYRUS SUCCEEDS 
PHYSCON. WAR BETWEEN GRYPUS AND HIS BRO- 
THER ANTIOCHUS OF CYZICUM, FOR THE KINGDOM 
OF SYRIA. HYRCANUS FORTIFIES HIMSELF IN JU- 
DEA. HIS DEATH. ARISTOBULUS SUCCEEDS HIM, 
AND ASSUMES THE TITLE OF KING. HE IS SUC- 
CEEDED BY ALEXANER JANNEUS. CLEOPATRA 
DRIVES LATHYRUS OUT OF EGYPT, AND PLACES 
ALEXANDER, HIS YOUNGEST BROTITER, ON THE 
THRONE IN HIS STEAD. WAR BETWEEN THAT 
PRINCESS AND HER SONS. DEATH OF GRYPUS. 
PTOLEMY APION LEAVES THE KINGDOM OF CYRE- 
NAICA TO THE ROMANS. CONTINUATION OF THE 
WARSIN SYRIA AND EGYPT. THE SYRIANS CHOOSE 
TIGRANES KING. LATHYRUS IS RE-ESTABLISHED 
UPON THE THRONE OF EGYPT. HE DIES. ALEX- 
ANDER HIS NEPHEW SUCCEEDS HIM. NICOMEDES, 
KING OF BITHYNIA, MAKES THE ROMAN PEOPLE 
His HEIRS, 


Puyscon at his death left three 
sons.38 ‘The first, named Apion, was 
a natural son, whom he had by a 
concubine. The two others were 
legitimate, and the children of his niece Cleopatra, 
whom he married after having repudiated her moth- 
er, ‘The eldest was called Lathyrus, and the other 
Alexander. ‘ 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Api- 
on,and Egypt to bis widow Cleopatra, and to which- 
ever of his two sons she should think fit to choose. 
Cleopatra believing that Alexander would be the 
most coniplaisant, resolved to choose him; but the 
people would not suffer the eldest to lose his birth- 
right, and obliged the queen to recall him from Cy- 
pee whither she had caused him to be banished by 

is father, and to associate him with her on the 
throne. Before she would suffer him to take posses- 
sion of the throne at Memphis according to custom, 
she obliged him to repudiate his eldest sister Cleo- 


A. M. 3887. 
Ant. J.C. 117. 


4Thethree kings of Syria who had been her husbands, 
were Alexander Bala, Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus 
Sidetcs. Her four sons were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala; 
Seleucus and Antiocliua Grypus, by Demetrius; and Antio- 
chus the Cyzicenian, by Antiochus Sidetes, 
> 2Porphyr. in Grec. Euseb. Scal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. 

3 Justin. 1. xxxix.c.4,5. Appian. in Mithrid. sub finem 
et in Syr, p. 132. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 795. Plin. 1. ji. c. 67, an 
1. vi. c. 30. Porphyr. Grec. Euseb Scalig. Joseph, Antiq. 
4. xili.c. 18 Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 3&4. 
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patra, whom he passionately loved, and to take Se- 
lene, his youngest sister, for whom he had no incli- 
nation, Arrangenients of this kind promise no very 
pactle reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give bim that of Flilometor; but the gene- 
rality of historians distinguish him by the name of 
Lathyrus.4 However, as that was but a kind of nick- 
name, nobody dared to vive it him in his own time. 

Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, 
was making preparations for invad- A. M. 3890. 
ing Judea, when a civil war broke Ant. J. C. 114. 
out to employ him, which was fo- 
mented by Antiochus of Cyzicum, his brother by the 
mother’s side. Hewas the son of Cleopatra and An- 
tiochus Sidetes, and born whilst Demetrius was pri- 
soner amongst the Parthians. When Demetrius re- 
turned, and repossessed himself of his dominions 
after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his mother, out 
of regard to his safety, had sent him to Cyzicum, a 
city situate upon the Propontis, in Mysia Minor, where 
he was educated hy the care of a faithful eunuch 
nained Craierus, to whom she had iutrusted him. 
From thence he was called ihe Cyzicenian. Gry pus, 
to whom he gave umbrage, wished to have him poi- 
soned, His design was discovered, and the Cyzice- 
nian was compelled to take up arms in his own de- 
feuce, and to endeavour to make good his pretensions 
to the crown of Syria. 

Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had 
been obliged to repudiate, finding A. M. 3891. 
herself at her own disposal, married Ant. J. C, 113. 
the Cyzicenian. She brought him 
an army for her dowry,5 to assist him against his com- 
petitor, ~ Theic forces by that means being very near 
equal, the two brothers canie to a battle, in which the 
Cyzicenian having the inisfortune to be defeated, re- 
tired to Antioch. He left his wife in that place, 
where he fancied she would be secure, and went him- 
self to raise new troops for the reinforcement of his 
army. 

But Grypus inimiediately laid siege to the city, and 
took it. Trypheua, his wife, was very earnest with 
him to put Cleopatra his prisoner into her hands. 
Though her sister by father and mother, she was so 
excessively enraged at her for having married their 
enemy, and giving him an army against them, that she 
resolved to deprive ber of life. Cleopatra had taken 
refuge in one of the temples of Antioch; a sanctu- 
ary which was held inviolable. Grypus would not 
show a complaisance for his wife, PE hte saw would 
be attended with fatal effects from the violence of 
her rage. He alleged to her the sanctity of the asy- 
lum where her sister had taken refuge; and rep- 
resented, that her death would neither be of use to 
them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian; that in all 
the civil or foreign wars, wherein his ancestors had 
been engaged, it had never been known, that after 
victory any cruelty had been exercised against the 
wonien, especially against so near a relation; that 
Cleopatra was her sister, and his near relation:§ 
that therefore he desired her to speak no more cf 
her to him, because he could by no means consent to 
her being treated with any severities, Trypliena,? 
far from acquiescing in his reasons, became niore vio- 
lent, throngh sentiments of jealousy; imagining, that 
it was not throngh compassion, but love, that her 
husband thus took the part of that unfortunate prin- 
cess. She therefore sent soldiers into the temple, 
who could not tear her in any other manner fron: the 


4 AdSvess signifies a kind of pea, called in Latin cicer, 
from which came the surname of Cicero. Lathyrus must 
have had soine very vistbie mark of this sort upon his face, 
or the namie would have been still more offensive. 

5 We find in the latter editions of Justin the following 
words: Lzercitum Grypi sollicilatum, relut dotulem, ad 
marirum deduett ; which shows, that Cleopatra, having 
succeeded in corrupting part of Grypus’s army, carried it fo 
her husband. Several editions read Cipri insvead of Grypi, 
which would imply that Cleopatra had an army in Cyprus, 

6 Her father Physcon was the uncle of Cleoputra, Gry- 
pus’s mother. ee 

7 Sed quanté Grypus abnuit, tantd soror muliebri per 
linacia accenditur, rata non misericordiz hec verba sed 
amoris esse.—Justin. 
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Tripoli. He left the command of his troops to two 
of his best generals, Callimander and Epicrates. The 
first was killed ina rash enterprise, in which his whole 
party perished with him. Epicrates, seeing ho hopes 
of success, had no farther thoughts but of serving 
his private interest in the best manner he could in 
the present situation of affairs. He treated secretly 
with Hyreanus, and for a sum of money put Scy- 
thopolis into bis hands, with all the other places 
which the Syrians possessed in the country, without 
regard to his duty, honour, and reputation; and all 
for a sum perhaps inconsiderable enough. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearances of relief, was 
obliged, after having sustiell a siege for a year, to 
surrender at last to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demolished. The walls of the city, and 
the houses of the inhabitants, were entirely razed and 
laid level! with the ground; and, to prevent its being 
rebuilt, he caused large and deep ditches to be cut 
through the new plain where the city had stood, into 
which water was turned, It was not re-established 
till the time of Herod, who gave the new city, which 
he caused to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaste,2 
in honour of Augustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of all Ju- 
dea, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon the 
frontiers, and became thereby one of the most con- 
siderable princes of histime. None ofhis neighbours 
dared to attack him any more, and he passed the rest 
of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard to for- 
eign affairs. 

But towards the close of his life 
he did not find the same repose at A. M. 3896, 
home. The Pharisees,aviolent and Ant. J.C. 108 
rebellions sect, gave him abundance 
of vexation. By an affected profession of attach- 
ment to the law, and a severity of manners, they had 
acquired a reputation which gave them great sway 
amongst the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, by 
all sorts of favours, to engage them in his interests. 
Besides having been educated amongst them, and 
having always professed their sect, he had protected 
and served them upon all occasions; and, to make 
them more firmly his adherents, not long before he 
had invited the heads of them to a magnificent en- 
tertainment, in which he made a speech to them, high- 
ly capable of affecting reasonable minds. He repre- 
sented, that it had always been his intention, as they 
well knew, to be just in his actions towards men, 
and to do all things in regard to God that might be 
agreeable to him, according to the doctrine taught 
by the Pharisees: that he conjured them, therefore, 
if they saw that he departed in any thing from the 
great end he proposed to himself in those two rules, 
that they would give him their instructions, in order 
to his amending and correcting his errors. Sucha 
disposition is highly laudable tm princes, and tn all 
men; but it ought to be attended with prudence and 
discernment. 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and 
highly praised him for it. One man only, named 
Eleazar, of a turbulent and seditious spirit, rose up, 
and spoke to him to this effect: “Since you desire 
that the truth should be told you with freedom, if 
you would prove yourself just, renounce the Ingh- 
priesthood, and content yourself with the civil govern- 
ment.’ Hyrcanus was surprised, and asked him what 
reasons he had to give him such connsel. Eleazar 
replied, “that it was known from the testimony of 
aged persons worthy of belief, that his mother was a 
captive, and that, as the son of a stranger, he was m- 
capable by the law of holding that office.” If the 
fact had been trne, Eleazar would have been in the 
right; for the law was express in that point:3 but it 
was a false supposition, and a mere calumny; and all 
who were present extremely blamed him for ad- 
vancing it, and expressed great indignation upon that 
account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great trou- 
bles. Hyrcanus was highly incensed at so insolent 
an attempt to defame his mother, and call in question 
the purity of his birth, and, in consequence, to inval- 


altar, than by cutting off her hands with which she 
embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering a thousand 
curses against the parricides who were the authors 
of her death, and implored the god, in whose si¢ht 
so barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge her 
‘upon then. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother 
of the two sisters, did not seem to be affected at all, 
with either the fate of the one or the crime of the 
other. Her heart, which was solely susceptible of 
ambition, was so taken up with the desire of reigning, 
that she had no other thoughts than of the means of 
supporting herself in Egypt, and of retaining an ab- 
solute anthority in her own hands during her life. 
To strengthen herself the better, she gave the king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in or- 
der to draw from hiin the assistance for which she 
might have occasion, in case Lathyrns should ever 
dispute the authority she was determined to keep. 

The death of Cleopatra in Syria 

A. M. 3892. did not long remain unpunished. 

Ant. J.C. 112. The Cyzicenian returned at the head 

of a new army to give his brother 

battle a second time, defeated him, and took Try- 

le upon whom he inflicted the torments which 
er cruelty to her sister had well deserved. 

Gry pus was obliged to abandon 

A. M. 3893. Syria to the victor. He retired to 
Ant. J.C. 111. Aspendus in Pamphylia, which oc- 

casioned his being sometimes called 
in history the Aspendian, but returned a year after 
into Syria, and repossessed himself of it, The two 
brothers at length divided that empire between them. 
The Cyzicenian had Ceele-syria and Pheenicia, and 
took up his residence at Damascus. Grypus had all 
the rest, and kept his courtat Antioch. Both equally 
abandoned themselves to luxury, and many other 
excesses, 


Whilst the two brothers were ex- 

A. M. 3894. hausting their forces against one an- 
Ant. J. C. 110. other,! or indolently dozed after the 

peace in luxurious sloth and ease, 
John Hyrcanus was augmenting his wealth and 
power; and seeing that he had nothing to fear from 
them, he undertook to reduce the city of Samaria. 
He sent Aristobulus and Antigonus, two of his sons, 
to form the siege of that place. The Samaritans 
demanded aid of the Cyzicenian, king of Damascus, 
who marched thither at the head of an army. The 
two brothers quitted their lines, and a battle ensued, 
wherein Antiochus was defeated, and pursued as far 
as Scythopolis, escaping with great difficulty. 
‘ie two brothers after this victory 

A. M. 3895. returned to the siege, and pressed 
Ant. J.C. 109. the city so vigorously, that it was 

obliged a second time to send to the 
Cyzicenian, to solicit him to come aguin to its aid. 
But he bad not troops enough to undertake the rais- 
ing of the siege; and the same request was made to 
Lathyus, king of Egypt, who granted 6000 men, con- 
trary to the opinion of Cleopntra his mother. As 
Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were her favourites, 
ministers, and generals, both the sons of Onias, who 
built the temple of Egypt, those two ministers, who 
entirely governed her, influenced her in favonr of 
their nation; and out of regard for them, she would 
not do any thing to the prejudice of the Jews. She 
was almost resolved to depose Lathyrus for having 
engaged in this war without her consent, and even 
against her will. 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the 
Cyzicenian joined them with his. He was afraid, 
however, to attack the army that formed the siege, 
and contented himself with ravaging the country, by 
flying parties and excursions, in order to form a di- 
version, and to induce the enemy to raise the siege, 
in order to defend themselves at home. But seeing 
that the Jewish army did not move, and that his own 
was much dimiaished by the defeat of some detach- 
ments hy desertion, and other accidents, he thought 
it improper to expose his person by continuing in the 
field with an army so much weakened, and retired to 


1 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. 2 NiSuorog in Greek signifies Augustus. 3 Lev. xxi.15. 
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idate his right to the high-priesthood. Jonathan, his 
intimate friend and a zealous Sadducee, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to incense him against the 
whole party, and to bring him over to that of the Sad- 
ducees. ; 

Two powerful sects in Judsea, but directly opposite 
to cach other in sentiments and interests, entirely di- 
vided the state; that of the Pharisees, and that of the 
Sadducees. The first piqued themselves upon an 
exact observance of the law; to which they added a 
great number of traditions, that they pretended to 
have received from their ancestors, and to which they 
much more strictly adhered than to the law itself, 
though often contrary to what the latter enjoined. 
They acknowledged the immortality of the soul, and, 
in consequence, another life after this. They ailected 

" an outside of virtue, regularity, and austerity, which 
ained them great consideration with the people. 
But under that imposing appearance they concealed 
the greatest vices: sordid avarice; insupportable 
pride; an insatiable thirst of hononrs and distinctions; 
a violent desire of ruling alone; en envy, that rose 
almost to fury, against all merit but their own; an ir- 
reconcilable hatred for all who presumed to contra- 
dict them; a spirit of revenge capable of the most 
horrid excesses; and what was still more their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, and outdid all the rest, a 
black hypocrisy, which always wore the mask of re- 
Vigion. ‘The Sadducees rejected the Pharisaical tra- 
ditions with contempt, denied the immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body; and admitted 
no felicity, but that which may be enjoyed in this life. 
The rich, the nobility, and most of those who coni- 
posed the Sanhedrim, that is to say, the Great Council 
of the Jews, in which the affairs of state and religion 
were determined, were of this latter sect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus to his 
party, insinuated to him, that what had passed was 
not the mere suggestion of Eleazar, but a trick con- 
certed by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar had only 
been the tool; and that, in order to covince himself 
of the truth of this assertion, he had only to consult 
them upon the punishment which the calumniator de- 
served; that he would find, if he thought fit to make 
the experiment, by their conduct in favour of the crmi- 
nal, that they were all of them his accomplices. Hyr- 
canus followed his advice, and consulted the chief 
men among the Pharisees upon the punishment due 
to the person who had so grossly defamed the prince 
and high-priest of his people, expecting that they 
wvould undoubtedly condemn him to die. But their 
answer was, that calumny was not a capital crime; 
and that all the punishment he deserved was to be 
scourged and imprisoned. So much lenity in so 
heinous a case, made Hyrcanus believe all that Jona- 
than had insinuated; and he heeame the mortal ene- 
ea of the whole sect of the Pharisees. He prohibit- 
ed, by a decree, the observation of the regulations 
founded upon their pretended traditions; inllicted 
penalties upon such as disobeyed that ordinance; and 
abandoned their party entirely, to throw himself into 
that of the Sadducees their eneinies. 

Hyrcanus did notlong survive this 

A. M. 3897. storm; he died the year following, 
Ant. J.C. 107. after having been high-priest and 

prince of the Jews twenly-nine years. 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, I 
shall reserve the greatest part of what rewards the 
snccessars of Hyrcanus for the article in which I shall 
treat the history of the Jews separately. 

We have seen that Ptolemy Lathyrus had sent an 
army into Palestine to aid Samaria,! contrary to the 
advice of bis mother, and notwithstanding her oppo- 
sition. She carried her resentment of this and some 
other similar encroachments upon her authority so 
far, that she took his wife Selene from him, by whom 
he already had two sons,2 and obliged him to quit 
Egypt. The method which she devised to effect her 
purpose was this. She procured some of her favour- 
ite eunuchs to be wounded, and then produced them 
in an assembly of the people of Alexandria. She 


1 Justin. l. xxxviii. c. 4. . 
9 Those two sons died before him. 
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caused it to be reported that they bad been used thus 
barbarously by her son Lathyrus for having endea- 
voured to defend her against his violence; and in- 
flamed the people so much by this black fiction, which 
convinced them that he had designed to kill her, that 
they inunediately rose universally against Lathyrus, 
aud would have torn him in pieces, if he had not es- 
per from the port into a ship, which set sail assoon 
as he goton board. Cleopatra sent inimediately after 
for Alcxander, her youngest son, to whom she had 
given the kingdom of Cyprns, and made him king of 
Egypt in his brother’s stead, whom she obliged to 
content himself with the kingdom of Cyprus, which 
the other quitted. 

Alexander king of the Jews, after 
having put the internal affairs of his A. M. 3899. 
kingdom in good order, marched Ant. J. C. 105. 
against the people of Ptolemais, beat 
them, and obliged them to shut themselves up within 
their walls, where he besieged them. ‘They sent to 
demand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in person. 
But the besieged changing their sentiments, from the 
apprehension of having him for their master, Lathyrus 
dissembled his resentment for the prescnt. He was 
upon the point of concluding a treaty with Alexander, 
when he was apprised that the latter was negotiating 
secretly with Bledpatra, to engage her to join him 
with all her forces in order to drive him out of Pal- 
estine. Lathyrus became his declared enemy, and 
resolved to do him all the injury in his power. 

The neat year he did not fail to 
carry his resolution into effect. He A. M. 3900. 
divided his army into two bodies, Ant. J. C. 104. 
and detached one of them under the 
command of one of his generals, to form the siege of 
Ptolemais, with which place he had reason to be dis- 
satisfied; and with the other marched in person 
against Alexander. The inhabitants of Gaza had 
supplied Lathyrus with a considerable number of 
troops. A bloody battle was fought between them 
upon the banks of the Jordan. Alexander lost 30,- 
0U0 men, without including the prisoners taken by 
Lathyrus after the victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have 
been committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. 
The same evening that he gained this battle, in go- 
ing to take up his quarters in the neighbouring villa- 
ges, he found them full of women and children, and 
caused them all to be put to the sword, and their 
bodies ta be cut in pieces and put into caldrons to 
be cooked, as if he intended to make his army sup 
upon them. His design was to have it helieved that 
his troops ate human flesh, to spread the greater ter- 
ror throughout the country. Could one believe such 
a barharity possible, or that any man should ever 
conceive so wild a thought? Josephus reports this 
fact upon the authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enenvy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all the 
flatcouutry. Without the succours brought by Cleo- 
patra the following year, Alexander would have been 
undone; for after so considerable a loss, it was im- 
possible for hiin to retrieve his affairs, and make head 
against his enemy. 

That princess saw plainly, that if 
Lathyrus made himself master of Ju- 
dea and: Pheenicia, he would be in a 
condition to enter Egypt, and tode- 
throne her; and that it was necessary to put a stop 
to his progress. For that purpose she raised an army, 
and gave the command of itto Chelcias and Ananias, 
the two Jews of whom we have spoken before. She 
fitted out a fleet at the same time, to transport her 
troops; and embarking with them herself, landed in 
Phoenicia She carried with her a great sum of mo- 
ney, and her richest jewels. In order to secure them 
in case of accident, she chose the isle of Cos for their 
repository, and sent thithcr at the same time her 
grandson Alcxander, the son of him who reigned 
jointly with her. When Mithridates made himself 
master of that island, and of the treasures laid up there, 


IX INI EBIOUG 
Anita dentemels. 


3 Joseph. Antig. }. xiii. c. 20, 21. a 
4 Appian. in Mithridat. p. 186, and de Bel. Civil. p. 414. 
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he took that young prince under his care, and gave 
him an education suitable to his birth. Alexander 
withdrew by stealth from Mithridates, some time af- 
ter, and took refuge with Sylla, who received him 
well, took him into his protection, carried him to 
Rome, and at length set him upon the throne of Egypt, 
as we shall see in the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 
ately raise the siege of Ptolemais, which he had con- 
tinued till then. fe retired into Coele-syria. She 
detached Chelcias with part of her army to pursue 
him, and with the other, commanded by Ananias, 
formed the siege of Ptolemuis herself. Chelcias, who 
commanded the first detachment, having been killed 
in the expedition, his death pata stop to every thing. 
Lathyrus, to take advantage of the disorder occasion- 

ed by that loss, threw himself with 

A. M. 3902. all his forces into Egypt, in hopes of 
Ant. J. C. 102, finding it without defence in the ab- 
sence of his mother, who had carried 
her best troops into Phenicia. He was mistaken. 
The troops Cleopatra had left there, made head till 
the arrival of those she detached to reinforce them 
from Pheenicia, upon receiving advice of his design. 
He was compelled to return into Palestine,and took 
up Ins winter-quarters in Gaza, 

Cleopatra, in the mean time, pushed the siege of 
Ptolemais with so niuch vigour, that she at last took 
it. As soon as she entered it, Alexander made hera 
visit, and brought rich presents with hin: to recom- 
mend himselfto ber favour. But what conduced most 
to his success, was his hatred for her son Lathyrus; 
which was alone sufficient to assure him of a good 
reception. 

Some persons of Cleopatra’s court pointed out to 


her the fair opportunity she now had of making her- | 


self tnistress of Judcea, and all Alexander's dominions, 
by seizing his persoa: they even pressed her to take 
the advantage of it, which she would have done, had 
it not been for Ananias. Bet he represented to her, 
how hase and infamous it would be to treat an ally 
in that manner, who was engaged with her in the same 
cause; that it would be acting coatrary to honour and 
good faith, which are the foundations of society; that 
such a conduct would be highly prejudicial to her 
interests, and would draw upon her the abhorrence 
of all the Jews dispersed throughout the world. In 
fine, he so effectually prevailed by his arguments and 
influence, which he employed to ihe utmost for the 
preservation of his country:uan and relation, that she 
came into his opinion, and renewed her alliance with 
Alexander, Ot how great value to princes is a wise 
minister, who has courage enough to oppose their 
unjust undertakings with vigour; Alexander returned 
to Jerusalem, where he at leagth set another good 
army on foot, with which he passed the Jordan, and 
formed the siege of Gadara. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus after having 
A. M. 3903. wintered at Gaza, perceiving that his 
Ant. J. C.101. efforts wonld be ineflectual agains 


Palestine whilst his mother support- j 


ed it, abandoned that design, and returned into Cy- 
prus. She, on her side, retired also into Egypt, and 
the country was delivered from them both. 

Being informed,' upon her return to Alexandria, 
that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damascus 
with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid 
which he expected from him he was preparing to 
make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown 
of Ezypt; that queen, to make a diversion, gave her 
daughter Selene, whom she had taken from Lathyrus, 
to Antiochus Grypus, and sent him at the same time 
a considerable number of troops, and great sums of 
money, to put him into a condition to attack his bro- 
ther the Cyzicenian with virour. The affair succeed- 
ed as she had intended. ‘The war was renewed be- 
tween the two brothers, and the Cyzicenian had so 
much employment upon his hands at home, that he 
was in no condition to assist Lathyrus, who was 
thereby obliged to abandon his design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 
she had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 


t Justin. ]. xxxix, c. 4. 
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herself, shocked by the barbarous cruelty with which 
she persecuted his brother Lathyrus, especially ia 
depriving him of his wife to give her to his enemy; 
and observing besides, that the greatest crimes cost 
her nothing, when the gratification of her ambition 
was concerned; did not believe himself safe near 
her, and resolved to abandon the throne, and retire; 
preferring a quiet life without fear in banishment, to 
reigning with so wicked and cruel a mother, with 
whom he was perpetually in danger, It was not with- 
out abundant solicitation he was prevailed upon to 
return: for the people were absolutely determined 
that she should not reign alone, thongh they well 
Knew that she gave her son only the name of king; 
that since the death of Physcon she had always en- 
grossed the whole royal authority; and that the real 
cause of Lathyrus’ disgrace, which had cost him his 
crown and wife, was his having presumed to act in 
one instance without her. 

The death of Antiochus Grypus 
happened this year. He was as- 
sassinated by Heracleon, one of his 
own vassals, after having reigned 
twenty-seven years. THe left fivesons; Seleucus, the 
eldest, succeeded him; the four others were Antio- 
chus and Philip, twins: Demetrius Eucheres, and 
Antiochus Dionysius. They were all kings in their 
turns, or at least pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion,? son of Physcon, 
king of hgypt, to whom his father 
had given the kingdom of Cyrena- 
ica, dying without issue, left his 
kingdom to the Romans by will; who, instead of 
taking advantage of that legacy, gave the cities their 
liberty, which soon filled the whole country with ty- 
rants; because the most powerful persons of each of 
those small states were for making themselves sove- 
reigns of them. Lucullus, in passing that way against 
Mithridates, remedied those disorders in some mea- 
sure; but there was no other means of re-establishing 
peace and good order, than by reducing the country 
Into a province of the Roman empire, as was after- 
wards done. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian seized Antioch,s after 
the death of Grypus, and used his utmost endeavours 
to dispossess Gry pus’ children of the rest of the king- 
dom. But Seleucus, who was in possession of many 
other strong cities, maintained himself against him, 
and found teans to support his right. 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of 
Armenia, who had been kept as a A. M. 3909. 
hostage by the Parthians during the Ant. J. C. 95. 
life of his father,4 was released at 
his death, and set upon the throne, on condition that 
he should resign certain places to the Parthians which 
lay conveniently for them. This happened twenty- 
five years before he espoused the part of Mithridates 
against the Romans. [ shall have occasion hereafter 
to speak of this Tigranes, and of the kingdom of 
roienta. 

The Cyzicenian,5 who saw that 

Selencus was gaining strength every A. M. 3910. 
day in Syria, set out from Antioch Ant. J, C. 94. 
to give him battle; but being de- 

feaied, he was made prisoner, and put to death. Se- 
leucus entered Antioch, and saw himself in possession 
of the whole empire of Syria; but could not keep it 
long. Antiochus Eusebes, son of the Cyzicenian, 
who made his escape from Antioch, whea Seleucus 
took it, went to Aradus,§ where he 
causec himself to be crowned king. 
From thence he marched with a con- 
siderable army against Seleucus, ob- 
tained a great victory over him, and obliged him to 
shut himself up in Mopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, end 
to abandon all the rest to the mercy of the victor. 


A. M. 3907. 
Ant. J. C. 97. 


A. M. 3908. 
Ant. J. C. 96. 


A. M.9get1. 
Ant. Jamas. 


2 Liv. Epit. 1. lxx. Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. Justin. 1. 
5.9.0.4 aon toh 

3 Porphyr. in Greec. Scal. , : 

4 Justin. . xxxviii.c.3, Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Strab, 
}. xi. p. 532, , : 

5 Joseph, Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 21. Appian. in Syr. p. 132, 
Porphyr. in Grace. Seal. » 

6 An island and city of Phenicia 
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In this retirement he op sressed the inhabitants so 
much by the heavy subsidies which he exacted from 
them, that at feneth they mutinied, invested the house 
where he resided, and set it on fire, Himself, and 
all who were in it, perished in the flames. 

Antiochus and Philip, the twin 

A. M. 3912. sons of Grypus, to revenge the death 
Ant. J. C. 92. of their brother Scleucus, marched 

at the head of all the troops they 
could raise against Mopsuestia. They took aud de- 
molished the city, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. But on their return, Kusebes charged them 
near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus 
was drowned in endeavouring to swim his horse over 
that river. Philip made a fine retreat with a con- 
siderable body of men, which soon increased to such 
a nuniber, as enabled him to keep the field, and dis- 

ute the empire with Eusebes. 

The latter, to strengthen himself upon the throne, 
had married Selene the widow of Grypus. That 
politic princess, upon her husband’s death, had found 
mieans to secure part of the ae in her own pos- 
session, and had provided herself with good troops. 
Eusebes married her, therefore, in order to augment 
his forces. Lathyrus, from whom she had been taken, 
to avenge himself for this fresh insult, sent to Cnidos 
for Demetrius Eucheres, the fourth son of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him 
king at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were too 
much employed against each other to prevent that 
blow. For though Eusebes had well retrieved his 
affairs, and augmented his power by his marriage, 
Philip, however, still supported himself, and at last 
so totally defeated Eusebes in a great battle, that he 
was reduced to abandon his dominions, and take re- 
fuge amongst the Parthians, whose king at that time 
was Mithridates II. surnamed the Great. The em- 

ire of Syria by this means became divided hetween 
hilip and Demetrius. Two years after, Eusebes, 
assisted by the Parthians, returned into Syria, repos- 
sessed himself of part of what he had before, and in- 
volved Philip in new difiiculties. Another competitor 
fell also upon his hands, almost at the sane time; this 
was Antiochus Dionysius, his brother, the fifth son of 
Grypus. He seized the city of Damascus, established 
himself there as king of Ceele-syria, and supported 

himself in that city for three years. 
Affairs 1 were neither more quiet, 

A. M. 3915. nor crimes and perfidy more rare, in 
Ant. J. C. 89. Egyptthania Syria. Cleopatra, not 

being able to bear a companion in 
the supreme anthority, nor to admit her son Alexan- 
der to share the honour of the throne with her, re- 
solved to rid herself of him, in order to reign alone 
for the future. That prince, who was apprized of 
her design, prevented her, and put her to death. 
She was a monster of a woman, who had spared 
neither her mother, her sons, nor her daughters, and 
had sacrificed every thing to the ambitious desire of 
reigning. She was punished in this manner for her 
crimes, but by a crime equal to her own. 

I do not doubt but the reader, as well as myself, is 
struck with horror at the sight of so dreadful a scene 
as our history has for some time exhibited. It fur- 
nishes us no where with such frequent and sudden 
revolutions, nor with exainples of so many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, and murdered by their nearest 
relations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidants; who all in cold blood, with premedi- 
tated design, reflection, and concerted policy, em- 
ploy the most odiousand most inbuman means, to ef- 
tect their purpose. Never was the anger of Heaven 
niore distinctly visible, nor more dreadiully inflicted, 
than upon these princes and nations. We see here 
a sad complication of the blackest and most detest- 
able crimes; perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, 
murders, poisoning, incest. Princes on a sudden 
become monsters, vieing in treachery and wickedness 
with each other; attaining crowns with rapidity, and 
disappearing as soon; reigning only to satiate their 
passions, and to render their people unhappy. Such 


1 Justin. 1. xxxix,c.4. Pausan. in Attic. p.15. Athen, 
1. xii. p. 550. 
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:a situation of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the 
state are in confusion, all laws despised, justice abol- 
ished, all crimes secure of impunity, denotes ap- 
proaching ruin, and scemis to call for it with the loud- 
est exclamations. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that it was 
Alexander who had caused his mother to be put to 
death, that horrid crime made the parricide so odious 
to his subjects that they could not endure him any 
longer. ‘They expelled him,and called in Lathyrus, 
whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
supported himself to his death. Alexander having 

‘ot some ships together, endeavoured to return into 

gypt the year following, but without success. He 
perished soon after in a new expedition which he 
undertook. 

The Syrians, weary of the con- 
tinual wars made in their country 
by the princes of the house of Se- 
leucus for the sovereignty, and not 
being able to suffer any longer the ravages, murders, 
and other calamities, to which they were perpetually 
exposed, resolved at last to exclude them all, and to 
submit to a foreign prince, who might deliver them 
from the many evils which those divisions occasioned, 
and restore tranquillity to their country. Some had 
thoughts of Mithridates, king of Pontus: others of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt: but the former was actually 
engaged in a war with the Romans, and the other 
had always been the enemy of Syria. They therefore 
determined npon electing Tigranes, king of Armenia: 
and sent ambassadors to acquaint him with their re- 
solution, and the choice they had made of him. He 
agreed to it, came into Syria, and took possession of 
the crown, which he wore eighteen years. He go- 
verned that kingdom fourteen years together by a 
viceroy named Megadates, whom he did not recall 
from that office till he bad occasion for him against 
the Romans. 

Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 
subjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
he passed the rest of his days in concealment and ob- 
scurity. As to Philip, it is not known what became 
of him. Itis probable that he was killed in some 
action defending himself against Tigranes, Selene, 
the wife of Ensebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of 
Pheenicia and Ceele-syria, and 3 reigned there many 
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years after, which enabled her to give her own two 
sons an education worthy of their birth. The eldest 
was called Antiochus Asiaticus, and the youngest 
Seleucus Cibiosactes. { shall have occasion to speak 
of them in the the sequel. 

Sonie time after4 Ptolemy Lathyrus had been re- 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, a considerable re- 
bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 
being overthrown and defeated in a great battle, shut 
themselves up in the city of Thebcs, where they de- 
fended themselves with incredible obstinacy. It was 
at length iaken aftera siege of three years. Lathyrus 
used it with so much rigour, that, from being the 
greatest and richest city till then inall Egypt, it was 
almost reduced to nothing. 

Lathyrus did not long survive the 
ruin of Thebes. Reckoning from 
the death of his father, he had reign- 
ed thirty-six years; eleven jointly 
with his mother in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and se- 
ven alone in Egypt after his mother’s death. Cleo- 
patra, his daughter, succeeded him, who was his only 
legitimate issue. Her proper name was Berenice; 
but by the established cnstom of that family, all the 
sons were called Ptolemy, and the danghters Cleo- 

atra. 

Sy!a,Sat that time perpetual dictator of Rome, sent 
Alexander to take possession of the crown of Egypt, 
after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the nearest 
male heir of the deceased. He was the son of that 


A. M. 3923. 
ite Je Gamal, 


9 Justin. 1.xl.c.land2. Appian. in Syr. p.118. Joseph, 
Antiq. 1. xili. c. 24. 

3 Cic. in Ver. vi. n.61. Appian in Syr. p, 133. Strab, 1. 
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Alexander who had put his mother to death. But 
the people of Alexandria had already set Cleopatra 
upon the throne, and she had heen six months in pos- 
session of it when Alexander arrived. To accom- 
modate the difference, and not to draw Sylla, the 
master of Rome, and, in consequence, dispenser of 
Jaw to the universe, upon their hands, it was agreed 
that Cleopatra and he should marry, and reign joint- 
ly. But Alexander, who either did not approve of 
ber for a wife, or would have no associate in the 
ihrone, caused her to be put to death nineteen days 
after their marriage, and reigned alone fifteen years. 
Murder and parricide were no longer reckoned as 
any thing in those times, and, if I may use that ex- 
pression, were grown into fashion among princes and 
princesses. 
Some time after,! Nicomedes, king 
A. M. 3928. of Bithynia, died, having first made 
Ant. J. C. 76. the Roman people his heirs. His 
conntry by that means became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, as Cyrenaica did also 
the same year. The Romans, instead of appropnat- 
ing the latter to themselves, had granted it liberty. 
Twenty years had since elapsed, during which time 
sedition and tyranny had occasioned infinite calam- 
ities. It is said, that the Jews, who had been long 
settled there, and composed a great part of the uation, 
contributed very much to those disorders. The Ro- 
mans, to put a stop to them, were obliged to accept 
Cyrenaica, which had been bequeathed to them by 
the last king's will, and to reduce it into a Roman 
province. 


SECTION VII.—SELENE, SISTER OF LATHYRUS, 
CONCEIVES HOPES OF THE CROWN OF EGYPT; SHE 
SENDS TWO OF HER SONS TO ROME FOR THAT PUR- 
POSE. THE ELDEST, CALLED ANTIOCHUS, ON HIS 
RETURN PASSES THROUGH SICILY. VERRES, PR2- 
TOR OF THAT tSLAND, TAKES FROM HIM A GOLDEN 
CANDELABRUM, DESIGNED FOR THE CAPITOL. 
ANTIOCHUS, SURNAMED ASIATICUS, AFTER HAVING 
REIGNED FOUR YEARS OVER PART OF S¥RIA, IS DIS- 
POSSESSED OF HIS DOMINIONS BY POMPEY, WHO 
REDUCES SYRIA INTO A PROVINCE OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. TROUBLES IN JUDHA ANDEGYPT. THE 
ALEXANDRIANS EXPEL ALEXANDER THEIR KING, 
AND SET PTOLEMY AULETES ON THE THRONE IN 
HIS STEAD. ALEXANDER, AT HIS DEATH, MAKES 
THE ROMAN PEOPLE HIS HEIRS. IN CONSEQUENCE, 
SOME YEARS AFTER, THEY ORDER PTOLEMY KING 
OF CYPRUS, BROTHER OF AULETES, TO BE DEPOS- 
ED, CONFISCATE HIS PROPERTY, AND SEIZE THAT 
ISLAND. THE CELEBRATED CATO IS CHARGED 
WITH THIS COMMISSION. 


SoME troubles which happened in 
A. M. 3931. Egypt,2 occasioned by the disgust 
Ant. J. C. 73. taken against Alexander, made Se- 
lene, the sister of Lathyrus, conceive 
thoughts of pretending to the crown. She seut her 
two sons Antiochus Asjaticus and Seleucus, whom 
she had by Antiochus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit the 
senate in her behalf3 The important affairs which 
then employed Rome, at that time engaged in a war 
with Mithridates, and perhaps the motives of policy 
from which she had hitherto always opposed the kings 
who were desirous of joining the forces of Egypt with 
those of Syria, prevented the princess from obtaining 
what they demanded. After a residence of two 
years in Rome, and ineffectual solicitations, they set 
out upon their return to their own kingdom. 
The eldest,4 called Antiochus, resolved to pass 
through Sicily. He experienced an insult there, 


" * Appian. in Mithridat. p. 218. De Bel. Civil. 1. i. p. 420. 
Liv. Ep. it. 1. Ixx. and xciij, Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
2. 2Cic. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 61—67. 
' 3 Reges Syriz, regis Antiochi fitios pueros, scitis Rome 
nuper fuisse; qui venerant, non propter Syrie regnum, 
nami id sine coutroversia obtinebant, ut a patre et a majori- 
bus acceperant; sed resnum /Egypti ad se et ad Selenem 
matrem suam pertinere arbitrabantur. Hi, postquam tem- 
poribus populi Romani exctusi, per senatum agere que 
voluerant non potuerunt, in Syriam, in regnum patrium pro- 
fecti sunt. 

«Eorum alter, qui Antiochus vocatur, iter per Siciliam 
facere voluit. 
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which is hardly credible, and shows how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we speak of; to what an 
excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the 
provinces, had risen; and what horrid rapine they 
committed with impunity, in the sight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres was at that time pretorin Sicily.6 As soon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuse, 
as he had reason to believe, and had been told, that 
that prince had abundance of rare and precious things 
with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inherit- 
ance fallen to him. He began by sending Antiochus 
presents considerable enough, consisting in provisions 
of wine, oi!,and corn. He then invited him to suppers 
The hall was magnificently adorned. The tables 
were set off with all bis vessels of the most excellent 
workmanship, of which he hada great number. ‘The 
feast was sumptuous and delicate, for he had taken 
care that nothing should be wanting to make it so. 
Io a word, the king withdrew, well convinced of the 
pretor’s magnificence, and still better satisfied with 
the honourable reception he had given him. 

He invites Verres to supper in ‘his turn; 6 exposes 
all his riches, a vast quantity of silver plate, and not 
a few cups of gold set with jewels, after the custom 
of kings, especially those of Syria. There was among 
the rest a very large vessel for wine, made out of one 

recious stone. Verres takes each of these vessels 
into his hand one after the other, praises and admires 
them, while the king rejoices that the praetor of the 
Roman people is so well pleased with his entertain- 
ment. 

On retiring from this entertainment,” the latter had 
no other thoughts, as the sequel sufficiently, showed, 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and send him away fleec- 
ed and plundered of all his rich effects. He sent to 
desire that he would let him have the finest of the 
vessels he had seen at his house, under pretence of 
showing them to his workmen. ‘The prince, who did 
not know Verres, complied without difficulty or sus- 
picion. The prator sent again to desire that he would 
lend him the beautiful vessel made ofa single precious 
stone, that he might examine it more attentively, as 
he said. The king sent him that also. 

But to crown alls the kings of Syria, of whom we 
are speaking, had carried a candelabrum with them 
to Rome, of singular beauty, as well from the precious 
stones with which it was adorned, as its exquisite 
workmanship. With this they intended toadorn the 
capitol, which had been burned during the wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 


5 Ttaque isto (Verre) praetore venit Syracusas. Hic Verres 
hereditatem sibi venisse arbitratus est, quae in ejus regnum 
ac manus venerat is, quem iste et audierat multa secum 
preciara habere, et suspicabatur. Mittit homini munera 
satis larga: heec ad usum domesticum, vini, olci, quod visum 
eral, etiam tritici quod satis esset. Deinde ipsum regem ad 
cenam invitat. Exornat amplé magnificéque triclinium. 
Exponit ea, quibus abundahat, plurima ac puicherrima vasa 
argentea——Omnibus curat rebus instructum et paratum ut 
sit convivium. Quid multa? Rex ita discessit, ut et istum 
copiosé ornatum, et se honorificé acceptum arbitraretur. 

€ Vocat ad ccenam deinde ipse pretorem. Exponit suas 
copias omnes: multum argentuim, non pauca etiam pocula 
ex auro, que, ut mos est regius et maxime in Syria, gemniis 
erant distincta clarissimis. Etat etiam vas vinarium ex 
und gemma pergrandi.—Iste unumquodque vas in manus 
sumere, laudare, mirari. Rex gaudere preetori populi Ro- 
mianj Satis jucundum et gratum illud esse convivium. 

1 Pastea quam inde discessum est, cogitare iste nihil aliud 
quod ipsa reg declaravit, nisi quemadmodum regem ex 
provincia spotiatum expilatumque dimitteret. Mittit roga- 
tum vasa ea, qua pulcherrima apud ittum viderat: ait se 
suis celatoribus velle astendere, Rex, qui istum non nosset, 
sine utla suspicione libentissiiné dedit. Mittit etiam trul- 
lam gemmeam rugatum: velle se eam diligentius conside- 
rare. Ea quoque mittitur. 

s Nunc retiquum judices attendite—Candelabrum ¢é 
gemmis clarissimis, opere mirabili perfectum, reges hi, 
quos dico, Romam cum attulissent, ut in capitolio ponerent ; 
quod nondum etiam perfectum templum offenderant, neque 
ponere, neque vulg6 ostendere ac proferre voluerunt ; ut et 
magnificentius viderevur, ciim suo tempore in setla Jovjs 
ope Max. poneretur, et clarius, cum pulchritndo ejus recens 
ad oculos hominum atque integra perveniret. Statuerunt 
id secum in Syriam reportare, ut, cum audissent simuta- 
crum Jovig Opt. Max. dedicatum, legatos mitterent, qui 
cum ceteris rebus iilud quoque eximium atque pulcher- 
rimum donum in capitolium afferrent. 
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But that edifice not being finished, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor suffer any body to have a 
sight of it; in order that when it should appear, at a 

roper time in the teniple of Jupiter, the surprise 
might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 
novelty give new splendour to the present. They 
therefore chose to carry it back into Syria, resolving 
to send ambassadors to offer this rare and magnificent 
gift, amongst many others, to the god, when they 
should know that his statue was set up in the temple. 

Verres was informed of all this by some means or 
other;! for the prince had taken care to keep the can- 
delabrum concealed; not that he feared or suspected 
any thing, but that few people might sec it before it 
was exposed to the public view ofthe Romans. The 
pretor demanded it of the king, and earnestly en- 
treated him to send it him, expressing a great desire 
to examine it, and promising to let nobody else see it. 
The yonng prince, with the candour and simplicity of 
whose youth the noble sentiments of his birth were 
united, was far from suspecting any bad design. He 
ordered his officers to carry the eandelabrum secretly 
to Verres, well covered from sight; which was done 
accordingly. As soon as the wrappers were taken 
off, and ne retor beheld it, he cried out, This is a 
present worthy of a prince, worthy of a king of Syria; 
worthy ofthe capitol. For it was amazingly splendid, 
from the quantity of fine jewels with which it was 
adorned, and the variety of the workmanship, in which 
art seemed to vie with the materials; and at the same 
time of so large a size, that it was easy to distinguish 
it was not intended to be used in the palaces of men, 
but to adorna vast and superb temple. The officers 
of Avtiochus, having given the praetor full time to 
consider it, prepared to carry it back; but were told 
by him that he wonld examine it niore at his leisure, 
and that his curiosity was not yet sufficiently gratified. 
He then bade them go home, and leave the candel- 
abrum with him. They accordingly returned with- 
out it. 

The king was not alarmed at first,2 and had no sus- 
picion:—one day, two days, several days passed, and 
the candelabrum was not brought home. The prince 
therefore sent to demand it of the pretor, who put it 
off till the next day; but it was not returned then. 
At length he applied in person to bim, and prayed 
him to restore it. Who would believe it? That very 
candelabrum, which, he knew from the prince him- 
self, was to be set up in the capitol, and designed for 
the great Jupiter and the Roman people, Verres ear- 
nestly entreated the prince to give him. Antiochus 
excusing himself, both from the vow he had made 


1 Pervenit res ad istius aures nescio quomodo. Nam 
rex id celatum volueral; non quo quidquam metueret aut 
suspicaretur, sed ut ne multi illud anté perciperent oculis, 
quam populus Romanus. Iste petit a rege, et cum pluri- 
mis verbis rogat, uti ad se mittat: eupere se dicit inspicere, 
neque se aliis videndi poiestatem esse facturum. Antio- 
chus, qui animo et puerili esset et regio, nihil de istius im- 

robitate suspicatus est. Imperat suis, utid in pretorium 
involutum quam occultissimé deferrent. Qué posteaquam 
attulerunt, involucrisque rejectis constituterunt, iste cla- 
mare cepit, dignam rem esse regno Syria, dignam regio 
munere, dignam Capitolio. Etenim erat eo splendore, qui 
ex clarissimis et plurimis gemmis esse debebat : eA varictate 
operum, ut ars certare videretur cum copia ; ea magnitudine. 
ut intelligi posset, non ad hominum apparatum, sed a 
amplissimi templi ornamentum, esse factum. Quod cum 
satis jam perspexisse videretur,tollere incipiunt ut referrent, 
Iste ait se velle illud etiam atque etiam considerare : 
nequaquam se esse satiatum. Jubet illos discedere, et can- 
delabrum relinquere. Sic illi tum manes ad Antiochum 
revertinlur. 

2 Rex primo nihil metuere, nihil suspicari. Dies unus, 
alter. plures: non referri. Tum mittit rex ad istum, si 
sibi videatur, ut reddat. Jubet iste posteriiis ad se reverti. 
Mirum illi videri. Mlittit iterum: non redditur. Ipse 
hominem appellat: rogat ut reddat. Os hominis insig- 
nemque impudentiam cognoscite. Quod sciret, quodque 
ex ipso rege audisset, in capitolio esse ponendum; quod 
Jovi Opt. Max. quo papulu Rom. servari videret, id sibi 
ut donarel, rogare et vchementer petere cepit. Cum ille 
se religione Jovis Capitolini et hominum existimatione 
impediri diceret quod multe nationes testes essent illius 
operis ac munerts; iste homini minari acerrime cepit. 

bi videt eum nihilo magis minis quam precibus permo- 
veri, repente hominem de provincia jubet ante noctem 
discedere. Aitse comperisse ex ejus regno piratas in Si- 
ciliam esse venturos. 


to consecrate it to Jupiter, and the judgment which 
the many nations that had witnessed the progress of 
the workmanship of it, and knew for whom it was de- 
signed, would pass upon such an action: the praetor 
began to threaten him in the sharpest terms: but 
when he saw his menaces had no more effect than his 
entreaties, he ordered the prince to quit his province 
before night; and alleged for bis reason, that he bad 
received advice from good hands that pirates from 
Syria were about to land in Sicily. 

The king upon that withdrew to the public square,? 
and, with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud voice, 
in a numerousassembly of the Syracusans, calling the 
pee and men to witness, that Verres had taken from 

im a candelabrum of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, which was to have been placed in the capitol, 
to be a monument in that august temple of his alliance 
and amity with the Roman people. That he cared 
little, and did not complain, fer the other vessels of 
gold and the jewels which Verres had got from him; 
but that to see the candelabrum taken from him by 
violence, was a misfortune and an affront that made 
him inconsolable. That though by his intention, and 
that of his brother, that candelabrum was already con- 
secrated to Jupiter; however, he offered, presented, 
dedicated, and consecrated it again to that god, in the 
presence of the Roman citizens, who heard him, and 
called Jupiter to witness to the sentiments of his heart 
and the piety of his intentions. 

Antiochus Asiaticus, being return- 
ed into Asia, soon after ascended the Avineso3o. 
throne; he reigned over part of the Ant. J. C. 65. 
country for the space of four years. 

Pompey deprived him of his kingdom during the war 
against Mithridates, and reduced Syriainto a province 
of the Roman empire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious 
must the name of Roman be to them, when they heard 
it told, that in a Roman province a king had been so 
grossly injured by the pretor himself; a guest plun- 
dered, an ally and friend of the Roman people driven 
away with the highest indignity and violence! And 
what Cicero reproaches Verres with in this place, 
was not peculiar to him; it was the crime of almost 
all the magistrates sent by Rome into the provinces; 
a crime which the senate and people seem to approve, 
and of which they made themselves equally guilty by 
their weak and abject connivance. “ We have seen 
for several years,’’4 says the same Cicero, in another 
of his orations against Verres, ‘and have suflered in 
silence the wealth of all nations to be transferred into 
the hands of a few private persons. Athens, Perga- 
mus, Cyzicum, Miletus, Chios, Samos, in short, all 
Asia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now enclosed in 
some of the country-houses of those rich and unjust 
plunderers, whilst money is universally a prodigious 
rarity every where else. And we have just reason 
to believe, that we ourselves connive at all these fla- 
grant and terrible disorders, since those who commit, 
take no manner of pains to conceal them, nor to hide 
their thefts and depredations from the eyes and know- 
ledge of the public.” 

Such was Rome at the time we now speak of, which 
soon occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its liberty. 


3 Rex maximo conventn Syracusis, in foro, flens, deos 
hominesque contestans, clamare cepit, candelabrum fac- 
tum é gemmis, quod in capitolium missurus esset, quod in 
templo clarissimo, populo Rom. monumentum sue socie- 
tatis amicitimque esse voluisset, id sibi C. Verrem abstu- 
lisse. De ceteris operibus ex auro et gemmis, que sua 
penes illum essent, se non laborare: hoc sibi eripi miserum 
esse etjndignum. Id etsi antea jam, mente et cogitatione 
sud fratrisque sui, consecratum esseL; tamen tum se in illo 
conventu civium Romanorum dare, donare, dicare, conse- 
crare, Jovi Opt. Max. testemque ipsum Jovem suz volun- 
tatis ac religionis adhibere. 

4 Partimur multos jam annos et silemus, clim videamus 
ad paucos homines omnes omnium nationum pecunias 
pervenisse. Quod ed magis ferre equo animo atque con- 
cedere videmur, quia nemo istorum dissimulat, nemo la- 
borat, ut obscura sua cupiditas esse videatur. Ubi pecu- 
nias exterarum nationum esse arbitramini, quibus nunc 
ommes egent, ciim Athenas, Pergamum, Cyzicum, Mile- 
tum, Chium, Samum, totam deniqne Asiam, Achaiam, 
Greciam, Siciliam, jam in paucis villas inclusas esse vide- 
atus? Cic. in Ver. ult. de Suppl, n. 125, 126. 
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And, in my opinion, to consider in this manner the 
failings and vices that prevail in a state, to examine 
their causes and effects, to enter thus into men’s most 
secret retirements (if I may use that expression,) to 
study closely the characters and dispositions of those 
who govern, isa much more important part of history, 
than that which only treats of sieges, battles, and con- 
quests: to which, however, we must return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannzeus in Judea had al- 
ways been involved in troubles and seditions, occa- 
sioned by the powerful faction of the Pharisees, that 
continually opposed him, because he was not of a dis- 
position to suffer himself to be governed by them. 

His death did not put anend to these 
A. M. 3925. disorders.!’ Alexandra, his wife, was 
Ant. J. C, 79. appointed supreme administratrix of 
the nation according to the king’s 
last will. She caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be 
acknowledged high-priest. The Pharisees contin- 
ually persisted in persecuting those who had been 
their enemies in the late reign. That 
F A.M. 3934, princess, at her death, had appointed 
Ant. J.C. 70. Hyrcanus her sole heir; but Aristo- 
bulus, his younger brother, had the 
strongest party, and took his place, 
Nothing but troubles and violent 

A. M. 3939. agitations were to be secn on all 
Ant. J. C. 65, sides.2 Jn Egypt, the Alexandrians, 
weary of their king Alexander, took 
up arms and expelled him, and called in Ptolemy 
Auletes. He was a bastard of Lathyrus, who never 
had alegitimate son. He wassuruamed Auletes, that 
is to say, the player upon the flute, because he valued 
himself so much upon playing well upon that instru- 
ment, that he disputed the prize of it in the public 
games. AWE sander, being driven out in this manner, 
went to Pompey, who was then in the neighbourhood, 
to demand aid of him: Pompey would not interfere 
in his affairs, because they were foreign to his commis- 
sion. That prince retired to Tyre, to wait there a 
more favourable conjuncture. 

But none offered, and he died there some tinie after. 
Before his death, he made a will, by which he de- 
clared the Roman people his heirs. ‘The succession 
was important, and included all the dominions Alex- 
ander had possessed, and to which he had retained a 
lawful right, of which the violence he had sustained 
could not deprive him. The affair was taken into 
consideration by the senate.3 Some were of opinion 
that it was necessary to take possession of Kzypt, 
and of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator 
had been sovereign, aa which he had bequeathed in 
favour of the Roman people. The majority of the 
senators did not approve this advice. ‘They had very 
lately taken possession of Bithybia, which had been 
left them by the will of Nicomedes; and of Cyrenaica 
and Libya, which had been also given them by that 
of Apion; and they had reduced all those countries 
into Roman provinces. They were afraid, that if 
they also accepted Egypt and the ise of Cyprus in 
virtue of a like donation, that their facility in accu- 
mulating provinces upon provinces, might alienate 
men’s minds from them, and indicate and express too 
clearly a fixed design to engross in the samie manner 
all other states. They believed, besides, that this en- 
terprize might involve them in another war, which 
would embarrass them very much, whilst they had 
that with Mitbridates upon their hands. So that they 
contented themselves for the present with causing all 
the effects which Alexander had at his death to be 
brought from Tyre, and did not meddle with the rest 
of his estates. This proceeding sulliciently implied, 
that they did not renounce the will, as the sequel will 
fully explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left to the 
Roman people by will; a very singular custom, and 
almost unheard-of jn all other history, which undoubt- 
edly does great honour to those in whose favour it 


ae Joseph. Antiq, 1. xiii. c. 23,24. and de Bell. Judaic. i. 4. 
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was established. The usual methods of extending 
the bounds of a state, are war, victory and conquest. 
But with what enormous injustice and violence are 
those methods attended, and how much devastation 
and blood must it cost to subject a country by force 
ofarms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, 
and neither tears nor blood are shed. It is a pacific 
and legitiniate increase of power, the simple accep- 
tance ofavoluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing 
of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the heart. 

There is another sort of viniencel which has neither 
the name nor appearance of being so, but itis no less 
dangerous on that account; I mean seduction: when 
to obtain the suffrages of a people, undermining arts, 
indirect means, secret artifices, and great donations 
of money are employed to corrupt the fidelity of the 
persons of the highest credit and authority in states 
and kingdonis, and events are influenced, in which 
the principal agents act at a distance, and do not seem 
to have any share. In this we now speak of, there 
was no visible trace of a policy so common with prin- 
ces, and which, so far fram making any scruple of it, 
they imagine for their glory. 

Attalus, who was the first, if I am not mistaken, 
that appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not 
engaged in any strict union with that republic during 
the short time he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, 
king of Cyrenaica, the Romans far from using any arts 
to attain the succession to bis dominions, renounced 
it, left the people in the full enjoyment of their liberty, 
and would not accept the inheritance afterwards, till 
they were in some measure obliged to it against their 
will. It does not appear that they employed any so- 
licitations, either public or private, towards Nicome- 
des, king of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander, king of 
Egypt. 

AWhat motives then induced these princes to act in 
this manner? TVirst, gratitude: the i atse of Attalus 
was indebted for all its splendour to the Romans; 
Nicomedes had been defended by them against Mith- 
ridates; and next, love for their people, the desire of 
procuring a lasting tranquillity for them, and the idea 
they entertained of the wisdom, justice, and moder- 
ation of the Roman people. They died without chil- 
dren or lawful successors; for bastards were not looked 
upon as such. ‘They had only in view the future di- 
visions and civil wars that mightarise about the choice 
ofa king, of which Egypt and Syria supplied them 
with dreadful examples. They saw with their own 
eyes the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed by many 
cities and nations under the shelter and protection of 
the Roman people. 

A prince, in the situation of which we speak, had 
but three things to choose; either to leave his throne 
to the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom; to 
restore to his subjects ey entire liberty, by institu- 
ting republican government; or to give his kingdom 
to the Romans. 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom 
to all the horrors of a civil war, which the factions 
and jealousies of the great would not fail to excite, 
and continue with beat and fury: and the prince’s 
love for his subjects induced him to spare them mis- 
fortunes as fatal as they would be inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impracti- 
cable. There are many nations, whose genius, man- 
pers, characters, and habit of living, do not admit 
their being formed into republics. ‘They are not ca- 
pable of that uniform equality, that dependence upon 
niute laws, which do not make an impression on their 
senses. They are made for monaichy; and every 
other kind of government is incompatible with the 
natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, which has 
a share in the ieee question, isa proof of this; and 
all ages and climates supply us with examples of the 
same kind. 

A prince, therefore, athis death, could not do more 
wisely than to leave his subjects the alliance and pro- 
tection of a people, feared and respected by the whole 
universe, and therefore capable of defending them 
from the unjust and violent attempts of their neigh- 
bours. How many civil divisions, and bloody ie. 
cords, did he spare them by this kind of testamentary 
disposition? This appears from the example of Cy- 
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renaica. The Romans, out of a noble disinterested- 
ness, having refused the legacy which the king had 
bequeathed to them at his death, that BaberDy king- 
dom, abaniloned to liberty and its own will, gives 
itself up to cabals and intrigues. Torn by a thousand 


factions, exasperated almost to madness against eacly 


other, and, in a ward, become like a ship without a 
pilot in the midst of the most violent starms, it suffered 
many years the most incredible calamities; the only 
remedy of which was to pray, and in some manner 
to force, the Ramans to vouchsate to take the gov- 
ernment of it apon themselves. ; 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no more 
than prevent, and that advantageously for his people, 
what must necessarily have happened sooner or la- 
ter, Was there any city or state capable of making 
head against the Romans? Could it be expected, that 
a kingdom, especially when the royal family was ex- 
tinct, could support itself and its independence, long 
against them? ‘There was an inevitable necessity, 
therefore, for its falling into the hands of that people ; 
and for that reason it was highly consistent with pru- 
dence to soften the yoke by a voluntary subjection. 
For they made a great difference between those na- 
tions who submitted to them freely as to friends and 
protectors, and those who only yielded to them out 
of force, after a long and obstinate resistance, and 
being compelled, by reiterated defeats, to give way 
at last io a conqueror. We have seen with what 
severity the Macedonians, at least the principal per- 
sons of the nation, and after them the Achzans, were 
treated; especially during the first year of their sub- 
jection. z 

The other nations suffered nothing of that kind; 
and, generally speaking, of all foreign yokes none ever 
was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce could 
its weight be perceived by those who bore it. The 
subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even un- 
der the emperors themselves, was rather a means to 
ensure the public tranquillity, than a servitude hea- 
vy upon private persons, and prejudicial to society. 
Most of the cities were governed by their ancient 
laws, had <lways their own magistrates, and wanted 
very little of enjoying entire hberty. They were by 
that means secured from all the inconveniances and 
misfortunes of war with their neighbours, which had 
so long and so cruelly distressed the republic of 
Greece in the times of their ancestors. So that the 
Greeks seemed to be great gainers in ransoming them- 
selves from tnese inconveniences by some diminution 
of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces sometimes suffered very 
much from the avarice of their governors. But those 
were only transient evils, which had no long effects, 
and to which the goodness and justice of a worthy 
successor applied a speedy redress; and which, after 
all, were not comparable to the disorders with which 
the wars of tbe Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedzino- 
nians, against each other, were attended; and still 
less to the violences and ravages occasioned in many 
cities and states, by the insatiable avarice and bar- 
barous cruelty of tyrants. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopted 
by princes, of leaving their dominions to the Romans 
after their death, is, that their people never exclaimed 
against that disposition, nor proceeded to any revolt 
of their own accord, to prevent its taking eficct. 

Ido not pretend to exculpate the Romans entirely 
in this place, nor to justify their conduct in all things. 
I have sufficiently animadverted upon the interested 
views and political motives which influenced their ac- 
tions. I only say, that the Roman government, es- 
pecially with regard to those who submitted volun- 
tarily to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, advan- 
tageous to the people, and the source of their peace 
and tranquillity. ‘Chere were indeed some individual 
oppressor:, who made the Roman people anthorize the 
most flagrant injustice, of which we shall soon see an 
example: but there was always in that republic a con- 
siderable uumber of citizens, zealous for the public 
good, wh. rose up against those violences, and de- 
clared loudly for justice. ‘Lhis. however, was not the 
case in the afleir of Cyprus, whieh it is now time to 
relate. 
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Clodius,! who commanded a small fleet near Cill- 
cia, was defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates of 
that coast, against whom he had been sent. He caused 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, 
to be desired in his name to send him money to pay 
his ransom. That prince, who was a kind of prodigy 
in point of avarice, sent him only two talents. The 
pirates chose rather to release Clodius without ran- 
som, than to take so small a ane. 

His thoughts were bent upon be- 
ing revenged on that king as soon as 
possible. He had found means to 
get himself elected tribune of the 
people; an important office, which gave hin great 
power. Clodius mace use of it for the destruction of 
his enemy. He pretended that that prince had no 
right to the kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left 
to the Roman people by the will of Alexander, who 
died at Tyre. It was determined, in consequence, 
that the kingdom of Egypt, and that of Cyprus, which 
depended on it, appertained to the Romans in virtue 
of that donation; and Clodius accordingly obtained 
an order of the people to seize the kingdom of Cyprus, 
to depnse Ptolemy, and to confiscate all his effects, 
To put so unjust an order in execution, he had suf- 
ficient influence and address to cause the justest of 
all the Romans to be elected, I mean Cato,2 whom he 
removed from the republic, under the pretext of so 
hononrable a commission, that he might not find in 
him an obstacle to the violent and criminal designs 
which he was meditating. Cato was therefore sent 
into the isle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince of his king- 
dom, who well dezerved that disgrace, says an histo- 
rian, for his many irregularities: as if a man’s yices 
sufficiently authorized the seizure of all his property. 

Cato, upon his arrival at Rhodes,8 sent to bid Pto- 
lemy retire peaceably; and eee him, if he com- 
plied, to procure him the high-priesthood of the tem- 
ple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which were 
suflicienily considerable to enable him to subsist hon- 
ourably. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He was 
not, however, in a condition to defend himselfagzainst 
the power of the Romans; but could not resolve, after 
having worn a crown so long, to live asa private per- 
son. Determined therefore to end his life and reign 
together, he embarked with all his treasures, and put 
to sea. His design was to have holes bored in the 
bottam of his ship, that it might sink with him and all 
his riches. But when he came to the execution of his 
purpose, though he persisted constantly in the resolu- 
tion of dying himself, he had not courage to include 
his innocent and well-beloved treasures ia his ruin; 
and thereby showed that he loved them better than he 
did himself;4—king of Cyprus indeed in title, but in 
fact, the mean slave of his money. He returned to 
shore, and replaced his gold in his magazines, after 
which he poisoned himself, and left the whole to his 
enemies. Cato carried those treasures, the following 
year, to Rome. The sum was so large, that in the 
greatest triumphs the like had scarce ever been laid 
upin the public treasury. Plutarch makesit amount 
to almost 7000 talents (1,050,000/. sterling.) Cato 
cansed all Ptolemy’s precious effects and furniture to 
be sold publicly; reserving to himself only a picture 
of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, the sentiments of 
which sect he followed. 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and 
show themselves not such as they had been in the glo- 
rious ages of the republic, full of contempt for riches 
and of esteem for poverty, but such as they were be- 
eonie, after that cold and silver had entered Rome in 
triumph with their victorious generals. Never was 
any thing more capable of disgracing and reproach- 
ing the Romans than this last action. “The Roman 
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1 Strab. ). xiv. p. 684. 

2 P. Clodius in senatu sub honorificentissimo titulo M. 
Catonem 4 rep. relegavit. Quippe lezem tulit, ut is mittere- 
tur in insdlam Cyprian, ad spohandum regno Ptolemeum, 
emnibus morum vitiis cam cuntumcliam meritum. Ved, 
Patere. \. ii. c. 45. 

3 Plut. in Cuto, p. 776, ; 

4 Procal dubio He non possedit. divitias, sed a di vitits 
possessus est; tito rex ingule, animo pecuniz miser abilo 
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people. says Cicero, “instead of making it their 
onour, and almost a duty, as formerly, to re-establish 
the kings their enemies whom they bad conquered, 
upon their thrones, now see a king, their ally, or at 
least a constant friend of the republic, who had never 
done them any wrong, of whom neither the senate 
nor any of our generals had_ever received the least 
complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left him by his 
ancestors in tranquillity, plundered on a sudden with- 

1 Prolemeus rex, si nondum socius, at non hostis, pacatus, 
quietus, fretus imperio populi Kom. regno paterno atque 
avito, regali otio perfruebatur. De hoc nihil cogitante, nihil 
suspicante, est rogatum, ut sedens cum purpura et sceptro 
et illis insignibus regiis, praeconi publico subjiceretur, et 
imperante popule Roin., qui etiam victis bello regibus regna 
reddere consuevit, rex ainicus, nulla injuria commemorata, 
nullis repetitis rebus, cum bonis omnibus publicaretur— 
Cyprius imiser, qui semper socius, semper amicus fuil; de 
qno nulla unquain suspicio durior aut ad senatum, aut ad 
innperatores nostros allata est; vivus (ut aiunt) est et videns, 
cum victu et yestitu suo, publicatus. An cur ceteri reges 
stabilem esse suam fortunam arbitrentur, cm hoc illius 
funesti anni perdito exemplo videant, per tribunum aliquem 
se fortunis spoliari (posse) et regno omni nudari? Cie. 
Orat. pro Sextio. n. 57. 
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out any formality, and all his effects sold hy auction 
almost before his eyes, by order of the same Ro- 
man people. This,” continues Cicero, “ shows other 
kings, upon what they are to rely for their security: 
from this fatal example they learn, that amongst us, 
there needs only the secret intrigue of some seditious 
tribune, to deprive them of their thrones, and to plun- 
der them at the same time of all their fortunes.” 

What Iam mostamazed at is, that Cato, the justest 
and most upright man of those times, (but what was 
the most shining virtue and justice of the Pagans!) 
should lend his name and service in so notorious an 
injustice. Cicero, who had reasons for sparing him, 
and dared nat blame his conduct openly, shows, how- 
ever, in the same oration which I have now cited, but 
in an artful and delicate manner, and under the ap- 
pearance of excusing him, how much he had dishon- 
oured himself by that action. 

During Cato’s stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 
king of Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came 
thither to him. I reserve for a following book the 
history of that prince, which merits particular atten- 
tlon. 
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The twenty-first book is divided into three articles, which 
are all abridgments: the first, the history of the Jews, 
from the reign of Aristobulus to that of Herod the Great; 
the second, ofthe history of the Parthians, from the estab- 
lishment of that empire to the defeat of Crassus ; the third, 
of the history of the kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing 
of that kingdom to the Roman empire. 


ARTICLE I. 


AERIDGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM 
ARISTOBULUS, SON OF HYRCANUS, WHO FIRST AS- 
SUMED THE TITLE OF KING, TO THE REIGN OF 
HEROD THE GREAT, THE IDUMZAN. 


AS the history of the Jews is often intermixed with 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care, as occasion offered, to relate those circumstan- 
ces of it which were most necessary and suitable to 
my subject. I shall add here what remains of that 
history to the reign of Herod the Great. The his- 
torian Josephus, who is in every one's hands, will 
satisfy the laudable curiosity of such as are desirous 
of being more fully informed. Dean Prideaux, of 
whom I have here made much use, may be also con- 
sulted for the same purpose. 


SECTION J.—REIGN OF ARISTOBULUS THE FIRST, 
WHICH LASTED TWO YEARS. 


Hyrcanus,! high priest and 

A. M. 3898. prince of the Jews, had left five 

Ant. J.C. 106. song at his death. The first was 

; Aristobulus, the second Antigonus, 

the third Alexander Jannezus, the fourth’s name is 
unknown. The fifth was called Absalom. 

Aristobulus, as the eldest, succeeded his father in 

the high-priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As 

goon as he saw himself well established, he assumed 
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who had governed Judea since the Babylonish cap- 
tivity had done besides himself. The circumstances 
of the tines seemed favourable for thatdesign. The 
kings of Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable 
of opposing it, were weak princes, involved in do- 
mestic troubles and civil wars, little secure upon the 
throne, and not maintaining themselves long in the 
possession of it. He knew that the Romans were 
much inclined to authorize the dismembering and 
dividing the dominions of the Grecian kings, in or- 
der to weaken and keep them low in comparison 
with themselves. Besides, it was natural for Aristo- 
bulus to take advantage of the victories and acqui- 
sitions made by his ancestors, who had given an as- 
sured and uninterrupted establishment to the Jewish 
nation, and enabled it to support the dignity-of a 
king amongst its neighbours. 

Aristohulus’s mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus’s will, 
pretended to the government; but Aristobulus was 
the strongest, and put her in prison, when he caused 
her to be starved todeath. With respect to his bro- 
thers, as he very much loved Antigonus the eldest 
of them, he gave him at first a share in the govern- 
ment. He confined the other three in prison, and 
kept them there during his life. 

When Aristobulus? had fully 
possessed himself of the authority A. M. 3898. 
which his father had enjoyed, he Ant. J.C. 106. 
entered into a war with the Iture- 
ans; and after having subjected thegreater part of 
them, he obliged them to embrace Judaism, as Hyr- 
canus had compelled the Idumzans some years be- 
fore. He gave them the alternative, either to he 
circumcised and profess the Jewish religion, or to 
quit their country and seek a settlement elsewhere, 
‘They chose to stay, and comply with what was re- 


the diadem and title of king, which none of those | quired of them, and thus were incorporated with the 
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Jews, both as to spirituals and temporals. This prac- 
tice became a fundamental maxim with the Asmo- 
neans. It shows, that they had nota just idea of 
religion at that tine, which does not impose itself by 
force, and which ought not to be received but volun- 
tarily and by persuasion. Itursea, which was inhab- 
ited by the people in question, formed part of Cccle- 
syria, on the north-east frontier of Israel, between the 
inheritance of the half tribe of Mannasseh on the 
other side of Jordan, and the territory of Damas- 
cus. 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return from 
Itursa to Jerusalem, and to leave the command of 
the army to his brother Antigonus, to make an end 
of the war he had begun. ‘The queen and her cabal, 
who envied Antigonus the king's favour, took advan- 
tage of this illness, to prejudice the king against him 
by false reports and vile calnmnies. Antigonus soon 
returned to Jerusalem after the successes by which 
he had terminated the war. His entry was a kind of 
triumph. The feast of tabernacles was then celebra- 
ting. He went directly to the temple with his guards, 
completely armed as he had entered the city, without 
giving himself time to change any part of his equi- 

age. This was imputed to him as a crime with the 

ing; who, otherwise prejudiced against him, sent 
him orders to disarm himself, and come to him as 
soon as possible; conceiving, that if he refused to 
obey, it was a proof of some bad design; and in that 
case he gave orders that he should be killed. The 
person sent by Aristobulus was gained by the queen 
and her cabal, and told him the order quite differ- 
ently; that the king desired to see him completely 
armed as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait 
on him; and the guards who saw him come in his 
arms, obeyed their orders, and killed him. 

Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, 
was keenly affected with it, and inconsolable for his 
death. ‘Tormented with remorse of conscience for 
this murder, and that of his mother, he Jed a miser- 
able life, and expired at last inanguish and despair. 


SECTION II.—rEIGN OF ALEXANDER JANNZEUS, 
WHICH CONTINUED TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


SALOME,! the wife of Aristobolus, 

A. M. 3899. immediately after his death, took 
Ant. J.C. 105. the three princes out of the prison, 

into which they had been put by her 
husband. Alexander Janneus, the eldest of the three, 
was crowned. He put his next brother to death, who 
had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. As 
for the third, named Absalom, who was of a peacea- 
ble disposition, and who had no thoughts but of liv- 
ing in tranquillity as a private person, he granted him 
his favour, and protected him during his whole life. 
No more is said of him,2 than that he gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Aristobulus the youngest son of 
his brother Alexander, and that he served him against 
the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem, in which he 
was made prisoner forty-two years after, when the 
temple was taken by Pompey. 

Whilst all this was passing, the two kings of Syria, 
of whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus 
of Cyzicum at Damascus, made acruel war upon each 
other, although they were brothers. Cleopatra, and 
Alexander the youngest of her sons, reigned in Egypt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldest, in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannzeus, sonie time after he returned to 
Jerusalem, and had taken possession of the throne, 
had set a strong army on foot, which passed the Jor- 
dan, and formed the siege of Gadara. At the end of 
ten months, having made himself master of that city, 
he took several other very strong places, situated also 
on the other side of the icra But not being suffi- 
ciently upon his guard on his return, he was beaten 
by the evemy, and lost 10,000 men, with all the spoils 
he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned 
to Jerusalem in the highest affliction for this loss, and 
the shame with which it was attended. He had evcn 
the mortification to sce, that many people, instead of 
lamenting his misfortune, took a nialignant joy in it. 


t Joseph. Antiq. xii. 20. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 3. 
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For since the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the Pharisees, 
they hac always been the enemies of his house, and 
especially of this Alexander. And as they had drawn 
almost the whole people into their party, they had so 
strongly prejudiced and inflamed then against him, 
that all the disorders and commotions with which his 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed from this source. 

This loss, great as it was, did not 
prevent his going to seize Raphia A. M. 3904, 
and Anthedon, when he saw the Ant. J. C. 100. 
coast of Gaza without defence, after 
the departure of Lathyrus. 

Those two posts, which were only a few miles from 
Gaza, kept it ina manner blocked up, which was what 
he proposed when he aitacked them. He bad never 
forgiven the inhabitaats of Gaza for calling in Lathy- 
rus against him, and giving him troops, which had 
contributed to his gaining the fatal battle of the Jor- 
dan; and he earnestly sought all occasions to avenge 
himself upon them. 

As soon as his affairs would per- 
mit, he came with a numerous army A. M. 3906. 
to besiege their city. Apollodorus, Ant. J. C. 98. 
the governor of it, defended the 
place a whole year with a valour and prudence that 
acquired him great reputation. His 
own brother Lysimachus could not A. M. 3907. 
see his glory without envy; and that Ant. J. C. 97. 
base passion induced him to assas- 
stnate the governor. That wretch afterwards asso- 
ciated with some others as abandoned as himself, and 
surrendered the city to Alexander. Upon his en- 
trance, it was thought by his behaviour and the or- 
ders which he gave, that he intended to use his vic- 
tory with cleinency and moderation. But as soon as 
he saw himself master of all the posts, and that there 
was nothing to oppose him, he let loose his soldiers 
with permission to kill, plunder, and destroy; and 
immediately all the barbarity that could be imagined. 
was exercised upon that unfortunate city. The plea- 
sure of revenge cost him very dear. For the inhab- 
itants of Gaza defended themselves like men in des- 
pair, and killed almost as many of his people as they 
were themselves. But at length he satiated his brutal 
revenge, and reduced that ancient and famous city to 
a heap of ruins; after which he returned to Jerusa- 
lem. This war employed him a year, 

Some time after the people af- 
fronted him in the most heinous 
manner.8 At the feast of taberna- 
cles, whilst he was in the temple, of- 
fering the solemn sacrifice, in quality of high-priest, 
upon the altar of burnt-offerings, they threw lemons 
at his head, calling him a thousand injurious names, 
and amongst the rest giving him that of “ Slave;” a 
reproach which sufficiently argued, that they looked 
upon him as unworthy of the crown and pontificate. 

his was a consequence of what Eleazar had presum- 
ed to advance; that the mother of Hyrcanus had been 
a captive. These indignities enraged Alexander to 
such a degree, that he attacked those insolent people 
in person, at the head of his guards, and killed 6000 
of them. Seeing how much the Jews were disaffect- 
ed towards him, he was afraid to trust his person eB 
longer to them, and used foreign troops for his guard, 
whom he caused to come from Pisidia and Cilicia. 
Of these he formed a body of 6000 men, who attead- 
ed him every where. 

When Alexander saw the storm 
which had been raised against him 
a little appeased by the terror of the 
revenge he had taken for it, he turn- 
ed his arms against the enemy abroad. After having 
obtained some advantages over them, he fell into 
an ambuscade wherein he lost the preatest part of 
his army, and escaped himself with 
great difficulty. At his return to A. M. 3912. 
Jerusalem, the Jews, incensed at Ant. J. C. 92. 
this defeat, revolted against bim. ' 
They flattered theniselves, that they should find him 
so much weakened and dejected by his late loss, that 


they should experience no difficulty in completing his 


A. M. 3905. 
Ant. J. C. 95, 


A. M. 3910. 
Ant. J. C. 94. 
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destruction, which they had so long desired. Alex- 
ander, who wanted neither application nor valour, 
and who besides had a more than common capacity, 
soon found troops to oppose them. A civil war en- 
sued between him and his subjects, which continued 
six years, and occasioned great misfortunes to both 
parties. The rebels were beaten and defeated upon 
many occasions. 

Alexander, having taken a city 

A. M. 3918. wherein many of them had shut 
Ant. J. C. 86. themselves up, carried 800 of them 

to Jerusalem, and caused them all to 
be crucified in one day. When they were fixed to 
the cross, he ordered their wives and children to be 
brought out,and to have their throats cut before their 
faces. During this cruel execution, the king regaled 
his wives and concubines ina place from whence they 
saw all that passed; and this sight was to him and 
them the principal part of the entertainment. Horrid 
ees his civil war, during the six years it 
asted, had cost the lives of more than 50,000 men 
on the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having putan end toit, undertook 
many other foreign expeditions with very great suc- 
cess. Upon his return to Jerusalem, he abandoned 
himself to intemperance and excess of wine, which 
brought a quartan ague upon him, of which he died 
at the end of three years, after having reigned twen- 
ty-seven. 

He left two sons, Hyreanus and 

A. M. 3925, Aristobulus; but he decreed by his 
Ant. J. C. 79. will, that Alexandra his wife should 

govern the kingdom during her life, 
and choose which of her sons she thought fit to suc- 
ceed her. 


SECTION III. nreiGn oF ALEXANDRA, THE WIFE 
OF ALEXANDER JANNAUS, WHICH CONTINUED 
NINE YEARS. IYRCANUS IER ELDEST SON IS 
HIGH-PRIEST DURING THAT TIME. 


ACcorRDING to the advice of her 
husband,! Alexandra submitted her- 
self and her children to the power 
of the Pharisees, declaring to them, 
that in doing so, she acted only in conformity to the 
last will of her husband. 

By this step she so well conciliated them, that, for- 
getting iheir hatred for the dead, thongh they had 
carried it during his life as far as possible, they 
changed it on a sudden into respect and veneration 
for his memory; and instead of the invectives and 
reproaches which they had always abundantly vented 
against him, nothing was heard but praises and pane- 
gyrics, wherein they exalted immoderately the great 
actions of Alexander, by which the nation had been 
agerandized, and its power, honour, and credit, nuch 
augmented. By this means they brought over the 

eople so effectually, whom till ee they had always 
Irritated against him, that they cclebrated his funeral 
with greater pomp and magnificence than that of 
any of his predecessors; and Alexandra, according 
6 the intent of his will, was confirmed sovereign ad- 
ministratrix of the nation. We see from hence, that 
a blind and unlimited conformity to the power and 
will of the Pharisees was with them a substitute for 
every kind of merit, and made all failings, and even 
crimes, disappear as effectually as if they had never 
been: which is very cominon with those who are 
fond of ruling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, 
she caused her eldest son Hyrcanns to be received as 
high-priest: he was then near thirty-three years of 
age. According to her promise, she gave the ad- 
ministration of all important affairs to the Pharisees. 
The first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanns, father of the two last kings, 
had abolished all their traditional constitutions, which 
were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They persecuted with great cruclty all those who 
had declared themselves their enemies in the prece- 
ding reigns, without the queen’s being able to prey ent 
them; because she had tied np her own hands, by 
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putting herself into those of the Pharisecs. She had 
seen in her husband's time what a civil war was, 
aud the infinite misfortunes with which it is attended. 
She was afraid of kindling a new one; and not know- 
ing any other means to prevent it, than by giving way 
to the violence of those revengeful and inexorable 
men, she believed it necessary to suffer a less evil, in 
order to prevent a greater. 

What we have said upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right notion of the state 
of the Jewish nation, and of the characters of those 
who governed it. ' 

The Pharisees still continued p 
their persecutions against those who A. M. 3931, 
had opposed them under the late Ant. J. C. 73. 
king.2. They made them accounta- 
ble for all the cruelties and faults with which they 
thought proper to blacken his memory. They had 
already got rid of many of their enemies under this 
pretext, and invented every day new articles of ac- 
cusation to destroy those who gave them most um- 
brave amongst such as still survived. 

The friends and partizans of the late king, seeing 
that there was no end to these persecutions, and that 
their destruction was sworn, assembled at last, and 
came in a body to wait on the queen, with Aristobu- 
Jus, her second son, at their head. They represented 
to her the services they had done the late king; their 
fidelity and attachment to him in all bis wars, and all 
the diificulties in which he had been involved during 
the troubles. That it was very hard at present, that 
under her government, every thing they had done for 
him should be made eriminal, and they should see 


| themselves sacrificed to the implacable hatred of their 


eneniies, solely for their adherence to herself and her 
family. They implored her either to put a stop to 
such sort of inquinies; or, if that was not in her pow- 
er, to permit them to retire out of the country, in or- 
der to seck an asylum elsewhere: at least they beg- 
ged her to pnt them into garrisoned places, where 
they might find some security against the violence 
of their enemies. 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible 
to be with the condition she saw them in, and the in- 
justice done'them. But it was out of her power to 
do for them all she desired; for she had given herself 
masters, by engaging to take no steps without the 
consent of the Pharisees. How dangerousis itto in- 
vest such people with too much anthority! ‘They ex- 
claimed, that it would be putting a stop to the course 
of justice to suspend the inquiries after the culpable; 
that sucha proceeding was what no government ought 
to suffer, and that therefore they never would accede 
to it. On the other side, the queen believed that she 
ought not to give her consent, that the real and faith- 
ful friends of her family should abandon their coun- 
try in such a manner; because she would then lie at 
the mercy of a turbulent faction, without any support, 
and would have no resource in case of necessity. 
She resolved therefore upon the third point they had 
proposed to her, and dispersed them into places where 
she had garrisons. She found two advantages result- 
ing from that conduct: the first was, that their ene- 
mies dared not attack thein in those fortresses, where 
they would have arms in their hands; and the sec- 
ond, that they would always be a body of reserve, 
apon which she could rely upon occasion in case cf 
any rupture. 

Some years after, queen Alexan- 
dra fell sick of a very dangerous dis- 
temper, which brought her to the 
point of death. As soon as Aristo- 
bulus, her youngest son, saw that she could not re- 
cover, as he had long formed -the design of seizing 
the crown at her death, he stole out of Jerusalem in 
the night, with only one domestic, and went to the 
places, in which, according to a plan he had given 
them, the friends of bis father had been placed in 
garrison. He was received there with open arms, and 
in fifteen days’ time twenty-two of those towns and 
castles declared for him, which put him in possession 
of almost all the forees of the state. The people as 


A. M. 3934. 
Ant. J. 5G: 
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well as the army were entirely inclined to declare 
for him, being weary of the cruel administration of 
the Pharisces, who had governed without contro! un- 
der Alexandra, and were become insnpportable to 
every one. They came therefore in crowds from all 
quarters to follow the standards of Aristobulus; in 
hopes that he would abolish the tyranny of the Phari- 
sees, which could not be expected from Hyrcanus 
his elder brother, who had been brought up by his 
mother in a blind submission to that sect: besides 
which, he had neither the courage nor capacity ne- 
ceszary for so vigorous a design; for he was heavy 
and indolent, void of activity and application, and of 
a very mean Capacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that AristobnIns’s party 
augmented considerably, they went with Hyrcanus 
at their head to represent to the dying queen what 
was going forward, and to demand her orders and 
assistance. She answered, that she was no longer in 
a condition to intermeddle in such affairs, and that 
she left the care of them to the Pharisees. However, 
she appointed Hyrcanus her heir, and expired soon 
after. 

As soon as she was clead, he took possession of the 
throne, and the Pharisees used all their endeavours 
to pepo him upon it. When Ari-tobulus quitted 
Jerusalem, they had caused his wife and children, 
whom he had left behind him, to be shut up in the 
castle of Baris,! as hostages against hiniself. But 
seeing this did not stop him,2 they raised an arniy. 
Aristobulus did the same. <A battle near Jericho de- 
cided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by most 
part of his troops, who went over to his brother, was 
obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself wp in 
the castle of Baris; his partisans took refuge in the 
temple. A short time after they also submitted to 
Aristobulus, and Hyrcanns was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with him. 


SECTION IV.—REIGN OF ARISTOBULUS fl., WHICH 
CONTINUED SIX YEARS. 


Ir was agreed by this accommo- 

A. M. 3935. dation, that Aristobnlus should have 
Ant. J. C. 69. the crown and kigh-priesthood, and 

that Hyrcanus should resign both to 
him, and content himself with a private life, under 
the protection of his brother, and with the enjoyment 
of his fortune. It was not diflicu]t to reconcile him 
to this; for he loved quiet and ease above all things. 
Thus he quitted the government after having posses- 
sed it three months. The tyranny of the Pharisees 
ended with his reign, after having greatly distressed 
the Jewish nation from the time of the death of Al- 
exander Jannzus. 

The troubles of the state were not so soon appeas- 
ed; these were occasioned by ihe ambition of Anti- 
pas, better known under the name of Antipater, fa- 
ther of Herod. He was by extraction an Idumran, 
and a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumzans, 
from the time that NWyrcanus had obliged them to 
embrace Judaisni. 
court of Alexander Janneus, and of Alexandra his 
wife, who reigned after him, he had gained an as- 
cendant over ITyrcanus, their eldest son, with the 
hope of raising himself by his favour, when he should 
succeed to the crown. But when he saw all his mea- 

sures defeated by the deposition of 

A. M. 3939. Hyrcanns,3 and the coronation of 
Ant. J.C. 65. <Aristobulus, from whom he had 

nothing to expect, he employed his 
whole address and application to replace Hyrcanus 
upon the throne. 

The latter, by his secret negotiations, had at first 
applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
reinstate himself. After various events, which I pass 
over to avoid prolixity, he had recourse to Pompey, 
who, on his return from his expedition against Mith- 
ridates, was arrived in Syria4 He there took cogni- 


t Baris was a castle situate upon a high rock without the 
works of the temple, which were upon the same rock, 
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zance of the competition between Hyrcannusand Aris- 
tobulus, who repaired thither according to his orders. 
A great number of Jews went thither al-o, to request 
that he would free them from the government of both 
the one and the other. ‘They represented that they 
ought not to be rnled by kings: that they had long 
been accustomed to obey only the high-priest, who, 
without any other title administered justice accard- 
ing to the laws and constitutions transinitted down to 
them from thcir forefathers: that the two brothers 
were indeed of the saccrdotal line; but that they had 
changed the form of the government for a new one, 
which would enslave them, if not remedied. 
Hyrcanus complained, that Aristobulus had unjust- 
ly deprived him of his birthright, by usurping every 
thing, and leaving him only a small estate for his sub- 
sistence. He accused him also of practising piracy 


at sea, and of plundering his neighbours by land. 


And to confirm what he alleged against him, he pro- 


duced almost a thousand Jews, the principal men of 


the nation, whom Antipater had bronght expressly, 
to support by their testimony what that prince had 
to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this, That Hyreanus had 
been deposed only tor his incapacity: that his sloth 


and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of the 


management of public aflairs; that the people des- 
pised him; and that he (Aristobulus) had been oblig- 


to take the reins of the government into his own 


hands, to prevent them from falling into those of stran- 
Ju fine, that he bore no other title than what 
his father Alexander had done before him. And in 
proof of what he advanced, he produced a great 
number of the young nobility of the country, who 
appeared with all possible splendour and magnifi- 


ecnce. Their superb habits, haughty manners, and 
proud demeanour, did no great service to his cause. 


Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct 


of Aristobulus was violent and unjust; but would 


not, however, pronounce immediately upon it, lest 
Aristobnlus, out of resentment, should oppose his 
designs against Arabia, which he had much at heart: 
he therefore politely dismissed the two brothers; and 
told them, that at his return from reducing Aretas 
and his Arabians, he should pass through Judea, and 
that he would then regulate their affair, and settle 
every thing. 

Aristobulns, who fully penetrated Pompey’s senti 
ments, set ont suddenly for Damascus, without paying 
him the least instance of respect, returned into Juda, 
afmued his subjects, and prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. By this conduct, he made Pompey his mortal 
enemy. 

Pompey applied himself also in making prepara- 
tions for the Arabian war. Aretas till then had des- 
pised the Roman arms; but when he saw them at his 
door,and that victorious army ready to enter his do- 
minions, he sent an embassy to make bis subniission. 
Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, his capi- 
tal, of which he made himself master. Aretas was 
taken in it. Pompey at first kept him undera guard, 
but at length he was Belcacel upon accepting the 
conditions imposed on him by the victor, who soon 
after returned to Damascus. 

He was not apprized ull then of Aristobulus’s pro- 
ceedings in Judea. He marched thither with bis 
army, and found Aristobulus posted in the castle of 
Alexandrion, which stood npon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. This was an extreinely 
strong place, built by his father Alexander, who had 

iven his name to it. Pompey sent to bid him conte 

own to him. Aristobulus was not much inclined to 
comply, but at last acceded to the opinion of those 
about him, who, dreading a war with the Romans, 
advised him to go. He did so; and after a conver- 
sation which turned upon his difference with his bro- 
ther, he returned into his castle. He repeated the 
same visit two or three times, in hopes by that civility 
to gain upon eae and induce him to decide in his 
favour. But for fear of accident, he did not omit to 
put good garrisons into his strong places, and to make 
all other preparations for a vigorous defence, in case 
Pompey should decide against him. Pompey, who 
had advice of his proceedings, the last time he came 
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war. 


decide in his favour, he made use of all the arts of 


complaisance to incline him to it. When, on the cou- 
trary, he had the least reason to suspeet that he would 
declare against him, he observed a directly opposite 
conduct. This was the cause of the contrariety visible 


in the different steps he took throughout this affair. 


Pompey followed him close, The first place where 
he encamped in his way to Jernsalem, was Jericho; 
there he received the news of Mitbridates’s death, as 


we shall see in the following book. 


He continued his march towards Jerusalem. When 


he apprerene Aristobulus, who began to repent of 
what h 


stand to the agreement. 


ence, 


Aristobulus’s party was for defending the place; 
especially when they saw that Pompey kept their king 
But the adherents of Hyrcanus were <le- 
termined to open the gates tothat gencral. And as 
reater number, the other 


prisoner. 


the latter were mucli the 

arty retired to the mountain of the temple, to defend 
it, and caused the bridges of the ditch and valley 
which surrounded it to be broken down. 
to whom the city inimediately opened its gates, re- 
solved to besiege the temple. The 
three whole months, and would have done so three 
more, and perhaps obliged the Romans to abandon 
their enterprize, but for the seperstitious rigour with 
which the besieged observed the sabbath. ‘They be- 
lieved, indecd, that they might defend themselves 
when attacked, but not that they might prevent the 
works of the enemy, or make any for themselves. 
The Romans knew how to take advantage of this in- 
action upon the sabbath-days. They did not attack 
the Jews upon them, but filled up the fosses, made 
their approaches, and fixed their engines without 
opposition. They threw down at length a great 
tower, which carried along with it so great a part of 
the wall, that the breach was large enough for an 
assault. Tbe place was carried sword in hand, and 
a terrible slaughter ensued, in which more than 12,- 
000 persons were killed. 

During the whole tumult, the cries, and disorder of 
this slaughter, history observes, that the priests, who 
were at that time employed in divine service, contin- 
ued it with surprising calmness, notwithstanding the 
rage of their enemies, and their grief to see their 
friends and relations massacred before their eyes. 
Many of them saw their own blood mingle with that 
of the sacrifices they were otlering,and the sword of 
the enemy make themselves the victims of their duty; 
happy and worthy of being envied, if they had been 
as faithful to the spirit as the letter of it! 

Pompey, with many of his superior officers, entered 
the temple, and not only into the sanctuary, but into 
the holy of holies, into which, by the law, the bigh- 
priest alone was permitted to enter once a ycar, upon 
the solemn day of expiation. This was what most 
keenly afflicted the Jews, and enraged that people so 
bitterly against the Romans, 


e had done, came out to meet him, and endea- 
voured to bring him to an accommodation, by prom- 
ising an entire submission, and a great sum of money 
to prevent the war. Pompey accepted his offers, and 
sent Gabinius, at the hcad of a detachment, to re- 
ceive the money; but when that lieutenant-genera! 
arrived at Jerusalem, he found the gates shut against 
him; and, instead of receiving the money, he was told 
from the top of the walls, that the city would not 
Pompey thereupon, not 
being willing that they should deceive him with im- 

unity, ordered Aristobulus, whom he had kept with 
ae to be put in irons, and advanced with his whole 
army against Jerusalem. The city was extremely 
strong by its situation and the works which had becn 
made; and had it not been for the dissensions that 
Peeiled within it, was capable of making a long de- 


Pompey, 


place held out 
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to him, obliged him to put them all into his hands, 
by way of seqnestration, and made him sign orders 
for that purpose to all the commanders of those places. 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had 
been offered him, as soon as he was released, made al! 
haste to Jerusalem, and prepared every thing for the 
His resolutions to keep the crowu, made him 
the sport of two different passions, hope and fear. 
When he saw the least appearance that pe would 

A 


Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, 
which consisted principally in sums that had been de- 
posited there by private families for their better secu- 
rity. ‘Those sums amounted to 2000 talents in spe- 
cie,! without reckoning the gold and silver vessels, 
which were innumerable, and of infinite value. It 
was not,2 says Cicero, out of ree for the majesty 
of the God adored in that temple, that Pompey be- 
haved in this manner; for, according to him, nothing 
was more contemptible than the Jewish religion, more 
unworthy the wisdom and grandeur of the Romans, 
nor more opposite to the institutions of their ancestors, 
Pompey in this noble disinterestedness bad no other 
motive than to deprive malice and calumny of all 
means of attacking his reputation. Such were the 
thoughts of the most learned of the Pagans, with res- 
pect to the only religion of the trueGod. They blas- 
phemed what they knew not. 

It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had 
been successful in all things, but that after this sacri- 
legious curiosity, his good fortune abandoned him, 


and that the advantage gained over the Jews was his 
last victory. 


SECTION V.—REIGN OF HYRCANUS II. WHICH CON- 
TINUED TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. 


Pompey having thus put an end to 
the war, caused the walls of Jernsa- 
lem to be demolished, re-establish- 
ed Lea and sent Aristobulus, 
with his two sons, Alexander and Antigonng, prison- 
ers to Rome. He dismembered several cities from 
the kingdom of Judwa, which he united with the go- 
vernment of Syria, imposed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, 
and left the administration of affairs to Antipater, who 
was at the court of Hyrcanus, and one of Hie princi- 
pal ministers. Alexander made his escape upon the 
way to Rome, and returned into Judea, where he af- 
terwards excited new troubles. 

Hyreanus finding himselftoo weak 
to take the field against him, had re- 
course to the arnis of the Romans. 
Gabinius, governor of Syria, after 
having overthrown Alexander in a battle, went to 
Jerusalem, and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high-priest- 
hood. He made great alterations in the civil gov- 
ernment; for instead of monarchical, as it had been, 
he changed it into aristocratical: but those imnova- 
tions were but of short duration. 

Crassus, upon his march against 
the Parthians, always intent upon A. M. 3950. 
gratifying his insatiable avarice, Ant. J. C. 54, 
stopped at Jerusalem, where he had 
been told great treasures were laid up. He plunder- 
ecl the temple of all the riches in it, which amounted 
to the sun: of 10,000 talents; that is to say, about 
1,500,000. sterling. 

Ceesar,4 after his expedition into 
Egypt, being arrived in Syria, Anti- 
gonus, who had made his escape 
rom Ronie with his father Aristobu- 
lus, came to throw himself at his feet, begged him to 
re-establish him upon the throne of his father, who 
was lately dead, and made great complaints against 
Antipater and Hyrcanus. Cesar had two great ob- 
ligations to both, to do any thing contrary to their 
interests; for, as we shall see in the sequel, without 
the aid be had received from them, his expedition 
into Egypt would have miscarried. He decreed that 
Hyrcanus should retain the dignity of bigh-priest of 
Jerusalem, and the sovereignty of Judza, to himself 
and his posterity after him for ever, and gave Anti- 
pater the office of procurator of Judza under Hyr- 
canus. By this decree, the aristocracy of Gabinius 


A. M, 3941, 
Ant. J. C. 63. 


he ING BO 
Ant. J. C. 57. 


A. M. 3957. 
Ant. J, C, 47. 


1 Three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 4 

2 Cn. Pompeius, captis Hierosolymis, victor ex illo fano 
nihil attigit. In primis hoc, ut multa alia, sapienter, quod 
in lam suspiciosa ac maiedica civitate locum sermon) ob- 
trectatorum non reliquit. Non enim credo religionem et 
Judzorum et hostium impedimento preestantissinio impera- 
tori, sed pudorem fuisse—istorum religio sacrorum a splen- 
dore hujus imperii, gravitate nominis vestri, majorum inst]. 
tutis abhorrebat. Cie. pro Flac. n. 67—69. 

2 Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10, Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 6, 

4 Joseph, Antiq. xiv.15. Id de Bell. Jud. i. 8. 
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was abolished, and the government of Judoa re-es- 
tablished upon the ancient footing. 

Antipater t eaused the governnient of Jerusalem to 
be given to Phasacl his eldest son, and that of Galilee 
to Herod his second son. 

Cesar, at Hyrcanus’s request,2 and 

A. M. 3960. in consideration of the services he 
Ant. J. C. 44. had rendered him in Egypt and 
Syria, permitted him to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem which Pompey had caused to be 
demolished, Antipater, without losing time, began 
the work, and the city was soon fortified as it had 
been before the demolition. Cvesar was killed this 
same year. 

During the civil wars, Judea, as well as all the other 

rovinees of the Roman empire, was agitated by vio- 
lee troubles. 

Pacorus,s son of Orodes, king of 
Parthia, had entered Syria with a 
powerful army. From thence he 
sent a detachment into Judiea, with 
orders to place Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, up- 
on the throne, who on his side had also ratsed troops. 
Hyrcanus, and Phasael, Herad’s brother, upon the 
proposal of an accommodation, had the imprudence 
to go to the enemy, who seized them and pnt them tn 
irons. Herod escaped from Jerusalem the moment 
before the Parthians entered it to seize him also. 

Having missed Herod, they plundered the city and 
country, placed Antigouus upon the throne, and de- 
livered Hyreanus and Phasael in chains into his hands. 
Phasael, who well knew that his death was resolved, 
dashed out his brains against the wall of his prison, 
to avoid the hands of the executioner. As for Hyr- 
canug, his life was granted him; but to render him 
incapable of the priesthood, Antigonus caused his 
ears to becut off; for according to the Levitical law,4 


A. M. 3964. 
Ant. J. C. 40. 


it was requisite that the high-priest should be perfect 


inallhismembers. After having thus mutilated him, 
he gave him back to the Parthians, that they might 
carry him into the East, from whence it would not be 
possible for him to embroil affairs in Judeas He 
continued a prisoner at Seleucia in Baby lonia, till the 
accession of Phraates to the crown, who cansed his 
chains to be taken off, and gave him entire liberty to 
see and converse with the Jews of that country, who 
were very numerous. They looked upon him as their 
king and high-priest, and raised him a revenue sufli- 
cient to support his rank with splendour. The love 
of his native country made him forget all those ad- 
vantages. He returned the year following to Jerusa- 
lem, whither Herod had invited him to come; but 
a al afterwards he caused him to be put to 
eatn. 

Herod had at first taken refuge in Egypt, from 
whence he went to Rome. Antony was then in the 
high degree of power which the triumvirate had given 
him. He took Herod under his protection, and even 
did more in his favour than he expected. For instead 
of what he proposed, which was at most to obtain the 
crown for Aristobulus,6 to whose sister Marianmne he 
had for some time been betrothed, with the view only 


of governing under him, as Antipater had done under 


Hyreanus; Antony caused the crown to be conferred 
upon him, contrary to the usual maxim of the Romans 
in like cases. For it was not their custom to violate 
the rights of the royal houses, which acknowledged 
them for protectors, and to give the crown to stran- 
gers. Herod was declared king of Juda by the 
senate, and conducted by the consuls to the capitol, 
where he received the investiture of the crown, with 
the ceremonics usual upon such occasions. 

Herod passed only seven days at Rome in negotia- 
ting this great affair, and returned speedily into Ju- 
dwa. He had employed no more time than three 
months in his journeys by sea and land. 


1 Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 17. de Bell. Jud. i. 8. 

9 Id. Antiq. xiv. 17. 

8 Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 24, 26. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 11. 

4 Levit. xxi. 16—24. 8 Joseph. Antiq. xv. 2. 

6 Aristobulus was the son of Alexandra, Hyrcanus’s 
daughter; and his father was Alexander, son of Aristobulus, 
brother of Hyrcanus, so that the right of Loth brothers ta 
the crown was united in his person. 


SECTION VI.—REIGN OF ANTIGONUS, OF ONLY TWO 
YEARS’ DURATION, 


Ir was not so easy for Herod to 
establish himself in possession of the 
kingdom of Judwa,as it had been to 
obtain his title from the Romans. 
Antigonus was not at all inclined to resign a throne 
which had cost him so much pains and money to ac- 
quire. He disputed it with him very vigorously for 
almost two years. 

Herod,?7 who during the winter 
had made great preparations forthe = A. M. 3966. 
following campaign, opened it at Ant. J. C. 38. 
length with the siege of Jerusalem, 
which he invested ut the head of a fine and numerons 
army. Antony had given orders to Sosius, governor 
of Syria, to use his utmost endeavours to reduce An- 
tigonus, and to put Herod into full possession of the 
kingdom of Judea. Whilst the works necessary for 
the siege were carrying on, Herod made a tour to 
Samaria, and at length consummated his marriage 
with Marianne. ‘They had been contracted for years 
to each other: but the unforeseen troubles which had 
befallen him, had prevented their consummating the 
marriage till then. She was the daughter of Alex- 
ander the son of king Aristobulus,and Alexandra the 
daughter of Hyrcanus the Second, and thereby grand- 
daughter to those two brothers. She was a princess 
of extraordinary beauty and virtue, and possessed in 
an eminent degree all the other qualities that adorn 
the sex. The attachment of the Jews to the Asmo- 
nezan family, made Herod imagine, that, by espousing 
her, he should find no difficulty in gaining their at- 
fection, which was one of his reasons for consumma- 
ting his marriage at that time. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he having 


A. M. 3965. 
Amite Cc. 39. 


joined their forces, pressed the siege in concert with 


the utmost vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at least 60,000 men. The place, 
however, held out against them many months with 
exceeding resolution; and if the besieged had been 
as expert in the art of war and the defence of places, 
as they were brave and resolute, it would not per- 
haps have been taken. But the Romans, who were 
much better skilled in those things than they, carried 
the place at length, after a siege of something more 
than six months. 

The Jews being driven from their 
posts, the enemy entered on all sides, 
and made theinselves masters of the 
city. And to revenge the obstinate 
resistance they had made, and the fatigue they had 
suffered during so long and difficult a siege, they filled 
all quarters ot Jerusalem with blood and slaughter, 
pees and destroyed all before them, though 

ere did his utmost to prevent both the one and the 
other. 

Antigonus, seeing all was lost, came and threw 
himself at the feet of Sosius, in the most submissive 
and most abject manner. Ife was put in chains, and 
sent to Antony as soon as he arrived at Antioch. He 
designed at first to have reserved him for his triumph: 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long as 
that renmant of the royal family survived, would not 
let him rest till he had obtained the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, for which he even gavea large sum 
of money.8 He was proceeded against in form, con- 
demned to die, and had the sentence executed upon 
him in the same manner as common criminals, with 
the rods and axes of the lictor, aud was fastened to a 
stake; a treatment with which the Romans had never 
used any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmonzans, after a 
duration of 129 years, reckoning from the beginning 
of the government of Judas Maccabeus. Herod en- 
tered by this means upon the peaceable possession of 
the kingdom of Juda. 

This singular, extraordinary, and, till then, unex- 
ampled event, by which the sovereign authority over 


A. M. 3967. 
Ant. J. C. 37. 


7 Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 13. 
8 Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27, Plut.in Anton. p. 932. Dion, 
Cass. 1. xlix. p, 405. 
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the Jews was given to a stranger, an Idnmzean, onght 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them attren- 
tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it 
in clear {erms; and had given it as the certain mark 
of another event, in which the whole nation was in- 
terested, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and distinguished them hy a pecoliar 
characteristic fron: all ihe other nations of the world, 
that had an equal interest in it, but without knowing 
or being apprized of it. This was the prophecy of 
Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve sons, 
assenibled round bis bed, what would happen in the 
series of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amongst 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning the 
tribe of Judah, there is this of which we now speak; 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,! nor a 
Jawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh came, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
The sceptre, or rod, (for the Hebrew signities both.) 
implies here the authority and superiority over the 
other tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction 
to denote the Messiah: the fact is therefore incontes- 
table, and is reduced to two essential points. The 
first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah: shall subsist, 
it shall have pre-eminence and authority over the 
other tribes: the second, that it shall subsist, and form 
a body of a republic, governed by its laws and magis- 
trates, til] the Messiah comes. 

The first point is verified in the series of the history 
of the Israelites, wherein that pre-eminence of the 
tribe of Judah appears evidently. This is not the pro- 
per place for proofs of this kind; those who would be 
more fully informed, may consult the explanation of 
Genesis lately published.2 

For the secund point, we have only to consider it 
with the least attention. When Herod, the Idumean, 
and in consequence a stranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and superiority which the tribe 
of Judah had over the other tribes, began to be taken 
from it. This was an indication that the time of the 
Messiah’s coming was not far off. ‘The tribe of Jndah 
has no longer the supremacy; it no longer subsists as 
a body, from which the magistrates are taken. It is 
manifest, therefore, that the Messiah iscome. Butat 
what time did that tribe become like the rest, and was 
confounded with them? In the time of Titus and 
Adrian, who finally exterminated ihe remnant of Ju- 
dah, It was therefore before those times that the 
Messiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
plishment of his promises! Would it be making a 
right use of history, not to dwell a few moments upon 
facts like this, when we meet them in the course of 
our subject? Herod, reduced to quit Jerusalem, takes 
refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts of demanding 
the sovereignty for himself, but for another. It was 
the grossest injustice to give it to a stranger, whilst 
there were princes of the royal family in being. It 
was contrary to the laws, and even contrary to the 
usual practice of the Romans. But it had been de- 
creed from all eternity, that Herod should be king of 
the Jews. Heaven and earth should sooner pass 
away, than that decree of God not be fulfilled. An- 
tony was at Rome, and in possession of sovereign 
power, when Herod arrived there. How many events 
were necessary to the conducting of things to this 
point! But is there any thing too hard for the Al- 
mighty ? 


ARTICLE II. 


ABRIDGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE PARTHIANS 
FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THAT EMPIRE TO 
THE DEFEAT OF CRASSUS, WHICH IS RELATED AT 
LARGE. 


Tue Parthian empire was one of the most powerful 
and most considerable that ever was in the East. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it extend- 
ed itself by little and little over all Upper Asia, and 
made even the Romans tremble. Its duration is ge- 


« Gen. xix. 10, 2 By F. Babuty, Rue St. Jacques. 
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nerally allowed to be 474 years; of which 254 were 
before Jesus Christ,and 220 after nin. Arsaces was 
the founder of that empire, from whom all his suc- 
cessors were called Arsacide. Artaxerxes, by birth 
a Persian, having overcome and slain Artabaons, the 
last of those kings, transferred the empire of the Par- 
thians to the Persians, in the fifth year of the emperor 
Alexander, the son of Mamma. I shall only speak 
here of the affairs of the Parthians before Jesus Christ, 
and shall treat them very briefly, except the defeat of 
Crassus, which I shall relate in all its extent. 

| have observed elsewhere what 
gave Arsaces [3 occasion to make ihe Wh, Basel 
Parthia revolt, and to expel the Ant. J. C. 250. 
Macedonians, who had been in pos- 
session of it from the death of Alexander the Great; 
and in what mauner he had cansed himself to be el- 
ected king of the Parthians. Thceodotus at the same 
time made Bactriana revolt, and took that province 
from Antiochus, surnamed Theos. 

Some time after, Seleucus Calli- 
nicns,4 who succeeded Antiochus, 
endeavoured in vain to subdue the 
Parthians. He fell into their hands 
himself, and was made prisoner: this happened in 
the reign of Tiridates, called otherwise Arsaces II. 
brother of the first. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great, 
was more successful than his prede- 
cessor.6 He marched into the East, 
and repossessed himself of Media, 
which tbe Parthians had taken from him. He also 
entered Parthia, and obliged the king to retire into 
\yrcania, fron) whence he returned soon after with 
an army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 horse.6 As the 
war was of a tedious duration, Antiochus made a 
treaty with Arsaces, by which he left him Parthia and 
Ilyrcania, upon condition that he would assist him in 
reconqnering the other revolted provinces. Antio- 
chus marched afterwards against Enuthydemus king 
of Bactria, with whom he was also obliged to come 
to an accommodation. 

PRIAPATIUS, the son of Arsaces 
IT. succeeded his father; and after 
having reigned fiftcen years, left the 
crown at his death to VHRAATEs I. 
his eldest son. 

Phraates left it to MiTHRIDATES, 
whom he preferred before his own 
issue, upon account of his extraor- Ant. J. C. 164. 
dinary merit. In fact, he was one 
of the greatest kings the Parthians ever had. He 
carried his arms farther than Alexander the Great. 
It was he who made Demetrins Nicator prisoner. 

PuRAATES I]. succeeded Mithri- 
dates his father. Antiochus Sidetes, A. M. 3873. 
king of Syria, marched against him Ant, J. C. 131. 
at the head of a powerful army, un- 
der pretence of delivering his brother Demetrius, who 
had been kept long in captivity. After having de- 
feated Phraates in three battles, he was himself over- 
thrown and killed in the last, and his army entirely 
cut to pieces. Phraates in his turn, at the time he had 
formed the design of invading Syria, was attacked by 
the Scythians, and lost his life in a battle. 

ARTABANUS his uncle reigned in A. M. 3875 
his stead, and died soon after. Ant 7 Cc 129. 

His successor was MiTHRIDATES on eee 
II. of whom Justin says,7 that his great actions ac- 
quired him the surname of Great. 

He declared war against the Armenians, and by 3 
treaty of peace which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to send him his son Tigranes as a hostage, 
The latter was afterwards set upon 
the throne of Armenia by the Par- A. M. 3909. 
thians themselves, and joined with Ant. J. C. 95. 
Mithridates king of Pontus in the 
war against the Romans. 


A. M. 3768. 
Ant. J. C. 236. 


A. M. 3792. 
Ant. J.C, 212. 


A. M. 3798. 
Ant. J. C. 206. 


A. M. 3840. 


3 See Book xvii. 4 Ibid. 5 See Book xviii. * 

6 The Abbé Longuerue, in his Latin dissertation upon 
the Arsacide, ascribes what is here said to Ariabanus, 
whom he places between Arsaces II. and Priapatius. Jus 
Lin says nothing of him. 

7 Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 3. 
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Antiochus Fusebes took refuge 
2. with Mithridates, who re-established 
2. him in the possession of part of the 
kingdom of Syria two years after. 

Tt was the same Mitlridates, as we 
shall see hereafter, who sent Oroba- 
zus to Sylla, to demand the amity 
and alliance of the Romans, and who 
caused him to be put to death on his return, for hav- 
ing given precedence to Sylla. ; 

Demetrius Eucheres,! who reign- 

A.M. 3915. ed at Damascus, besieging Philip his 

Ant. J. C. 89. brother in the city of Berea, was 

defeated and taken by the Parthian 

troops sent to the aid of Philip, and carried prisoner 

to Mithridates, who treated him with all possible ho- 
nours. He died there ofa disease. 

Mithridates II. died,2after having 

A. M. 3915. reigned forty years, generally regret- 
Ant. J. C. 89. ted by his subjects. The domestic 
troubles with which his death was 
followed, considerably weakened the Parthian empire 
and made his loss still more sensibly felt. Tigranes 
re-entered upon all the provinces which he had given 
up to the Parthians, and took several others from them. 
He passed the Euphrates, and made himself master 
of Syria and Phcenicia. 

During these troubles, the Parthians, elected MNAs- 
KIREs, and after him, SINATROCCES, kings, of whom 
scarcely any thiog more is known than their names. 

PHRAATES, the son of the latter, 
was he who cansed himself to be sur- 
named the God. 

He sent ambassadors to Lucullus, 
after the great victory which the Romans had obtained 
over Tigranes. He held at the same time secret in- 
telligence with the latter. It was at that time Mith- 
ridates wrote to him the letter which Sallust has pre- 


served. 
Pompey having been appointed in 
A. M. 3938. the place of Lncullus, to terminate 
Ant. J. C. 66. the war against Mithridates, engag- 
ed Phraates in the party of the Ro- 


A.M. 3914. 
Ant. J. C. 90. 


A. M. 3935. 
Ant. J. C. 69. 


mans. 
The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 
After Pompey’s return to Rome, 
A. M. 3948. Phraates is killed by his own chil- 
Ant. J. C. 56. dren. Muiruripartes his eldest son 
takes his place. 
Tigranes king of Armenia dies almost at the same 
time. Artavasdes his son succeeds him. 
Mithridates,3 expelled his kingdom either by his 
own subjects, to whom he had rendered himself 
odious, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, ap- 
plies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re- 
establish him upon the throne; but 
A. M. 3949. without effect. He takes up arms 
Ant. J. C. 55. in his own defence. Besieged in 
Babylon, and warmly pressed,’ he 
surrenders to Orodes, who, considering him only as 


an enensy, and not as a brother, eauses him to be put. 


to death; by which means Orodes becomes peaceable 
possessor of the throne. 
But he found enough to employ 
A. M. 3950. him abroad,4 that he had no reason 
Ant. J. C. 54. to expect. Crassus had lately been 
created consul at Rome, for the se- 
cond time, with Pompey. On the partition of the 
provinces, Syria fell to Crassus, who was exceedingly 
rejoiced upon that account; because it favoured the 
design he had formed of carrying the war into Par- 
thia. When he was in company, even with people 
whom he scarce knew, he could not moderate bis 
transports. Among his friends, with whom he was 
under less restraint, he even burst out into rhodomon- 
tades unworthy of his age and character, and seemed 
to be no longer the same man. He did not confine 
his views to the government of Syria, nor to the con- 
quest of some neighbouring provinces, nor even to 


1 Joseph. Antiq. xii. 22. 
9 Strab. 1. xi. p.532.  Plut. in Luent. p. 500, &c. 
3 Justin. 1. xii. 4 4 Plut. in Crass. p. 352—554. 
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that of Parthia. Tle flattered himself with doing such 
things, as should make the great exploits of Lucullus 
against Tigranes, and those of Pompey against Mith- 
ridates, appear like child’s play in comparison with 
his. He had already overrun, in imagination, Bac- 
triana and the Indies, and penetrated as far as the re- 
motest seas, and the extremities of the East. How- 
ever, in the instructions and powers which were given 
him, war against Parthia was in no manner included; 
but all the world knew his design against it was his 
darling passion. Such a beginning lorbodes no suc- 
cess. 

His departure had besides something more inanspi- 
cions init. One of the tribunes, nained Ateius, threat- 
ened ta Bue his going; and was joined by many 
people, who could not suffer him to set out, merely 
through wantonness to make war against people who 
had done the Romans no injury, and were their 
friends and allies. ‘That tribune, in consequence of 
having in vain opposed the departure of Crassus, made 
haste to the gate of the city through which he was to 
pass, and set a chalingdish full of fire before him; and 
as soon as Crassus came to the place, he threw per- 
fumes, and poured libations into the pan, uttering 
over them the most terrible imprecations, which could 
not be heard without making all present shudder with 
horror, and of which the misfortunes of Crassus have 
been regarded by many writers as the accomplich- 
ment. 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all opposi- 
tion, he continued his march, arrived at Brundusium; 
and, though the sea was very tempestuous, embarked, 
and lost many of his ships in his passage. When he 
arrived at Galatia, he had an interview with king De- 
jotarus, who, though far advanced in years, was at 
that time employed in building a new city. Upon 
which Crassns rallied him to this effect: “ King of 
the Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at 
the twelfih bour of the day.”5— And you, pry lord,” 
replied Dejotarus, “ are not over early in setting out 
to make war against the Parthians.” For Crassus 
was at that time upwards of sixty years old, and his 
countenance made him look still older than he was. 

He had been informed that there were eonsiderable 
treasures in the temple of Jernsalem,6 which Pompe 
had not ventured to touch. He believed it aad 
worth his while to go a little out of his way to make 
himself master of them. He therefore marched thith- 
er with his army. Besides the other riches, which 
anrounted to very considerable sums, in the temple 
there was a beam of gold, enclosed and concealed in 
another of wood made hollow for that purpose: this 
was known only to Eleazar, the priest, who kept the 
treasures of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weigh- 
ed 300 min, each of which weighed two pounds and 
ahalf. Eleazar, who was apprized of the motive of 
Crassus’s march to Jerusalem, in order to save the 
other riches, which were almost all of them deposit- 
ed in the temple by private persons, discovered the 
golden beam to Crassus, and suffered him to take it 
away, after having made him take an oath not to 
meddle with the rest. Was he so ignorant as to im- 
agine any thing sacred in the eyes of avarice? Cras- 
sus took the beam of yold; and, notwithstanding, 
plundered the rest of the treasures, which amounted 
to about 1,500,0002. sterling. He then continued his 
route. 

Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he 
could have expected. Te built a bridge over the 
Euphrates without any opposition, passed it with his 
army, and entered the Parthian territories. He in- 
vaded them without any other real motive for the 
war, iban the insatiable.desire of enriching himself by 
the plunder of a country which was supposed to be 
extremely oppulent. The Romans under Sylla, and 
afterwards under Pompey, had made peace and seve- 
ral treaties with them., There had been no complaint 
of any infraction of these treaties, nor of any other 
enterprise that could give a just pretext for a war. 
So that the Parthians expected nothing less than such 
an invasion; and not being upon their guard, had 


5 The twelfth hour was ike e¢ of the day. 
§ Juseph. Antiq. xiv. 12. 
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made no preparations for their defence. Crassus, in 
consequence, was master of the field, and overran 
without opposition the greatest part of Mesopotamia. 
He took also several cities withont resistance; and 
had he known how to take advantage of the occasion, 
it had been easy for him to have penctrated ag far as 
Seleucia and Ctesiplon, to have seized them, and 
made himself master of all Babylonia, as he had done 
of Mesopotamia. But instead of pursuing his point, 
in the beginning of autumn, after having left 7000 
foot and 1000 horse, to secure the cities which had 
surrendered to him, he repassed the Euphrates, and 
pubs troops into winter quarters in the cities of 
Syria, where his sole employment was to amass mo- 
ney, and to plunder temples. 

e was joined there by his son, whom Cesar sent 
to him out of Gaul, a young man who had already 
been honoured with several of the military crowns, 
which were given by generals to such as distinguish- 
ed themselves by their valour. He brought with him 
1000 chosen horse. 

Of all the faults committed by Crassns in this ex- 
pedition, which were all very considerable, the great- 
est undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken this 
war, was his hasty return into Syria. For he ought 
ta have gone on without stopping, and to have seized 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at eninity with 
the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies time to 
make preparations by his retreat, which was the 
cause of his ruin. 

Whilst he was re-assembling all his troops from 
their winter-quarters, ambassadors from the king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commission in few 
words. They told him that if that army was sent by 
the Romans against the Parthians, the war conld not 
be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could only 
be brought to a conclusion by the final ruin of the 
one or the other empire. That if, as they had been 
informed, it was only Crassus, who, contrary to the 
opinion of his country, and to satiate his private ava- 
rice, had taken arms against them, and entered one 
of their provinces, the king their master was well 
disposed to act with moderation in the affair, to take 

ity on the age of Crassus, and to suffer the Romans 
in his dominions, who were rather shut up than keep- 
ing possession of cities, to depart with their hives and 
rings safe. They spoke, no doubt, of the garrisons 
which Crassus had Jeft in the conquered places. 
Crassus answered this discourse only with a rhodo- 
montade. He told them, * They should have his an- 
swer jn the city of Seleucia.” Upon which the most 
ancient of the ambassadors, Vahises, made answer, 
laughing, and showing him the palm of his hand: 
« Crassus, you will sooner see hair grow in the palm 
of my hand, than you will see Seleucia.” The am- 
bassadors retired, and went to give their king notice 

that he miust prepare for war. 
As soon as the season wonld per- 

A.M.3951. mit, Crassus took the fielda he 
Ant. J.C. 53. Parthians had time during the win- 

ter to assemble a very great army ta 
make head against him. Orodes their king divided 
his troops and marched in person with one part of 
them to the frontiers of Armenia: he sent the other 
into Mesopotamja, under the conwnand of Surena. 
That general, upon his arrival there, retoak several 
of the places of which Crassus had made himself mas- 
ter the year before. 

About the same time some Roman soldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had escaped ont of the cities 
of Mesopotainia, where they had been in garrison, of 
which the Parthians had already retaken some, and 
were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and related 
things to him highly capable of disquieting and alarm- 
ing him. They told bee that they had seen with 
their own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, 
and that they had also been witnesses of their terrible 
valour in the bloody attacks of the cities they be- 
sieged. They added, that they were troops not to 
be escaped when they pursued, nor overtaken when 
they fled; that their arraws, of an astonishing weight, 
and at the same time of an astonishing rapidity, were 
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always attended with mortal wounds, against which 
it was impossible to guard. 

This discourse infinitely abated the courage and 
boldness of the Roman soldiers; who had imagined 
that the Parthians diflered sn nothing from the Arme- 
nians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had so easily 
overthrown; and flattered themselves, that the whole 
difficulty of the war would consist in the length of the 
way, and the pursuit of the enemy, who would never 
dare to come to blows with them. They now saw, 
contrary to their expectation, that they were to under- 
go great battles and great dangers. “This discourage- 
ment rose so high, that many of the principal officers 
were of opinion that it was necessary for Crassus, be- 
fore he advanced farther, to assemble a council, in 
order to deliberate again upon the whole enterprise. 
But Crassus listened to no other advice than that of 
those who pressed him to begin his march, and to 
make all possible expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed him 
in that resolution, was the arrival of Artabasus king 
of Armenia. He brought with him a body of 6000 
horse, which were part of his guards; adding that, 
besides these, he had 10,000 cuntrassiers, and 30,000 
foot, at hisservice. But he advised him to take great 
care not to march his army into the plains of Meso- 
potamia, and told him, that he must enter the eneny’s 
country by the way of Armenia; the reasons with 
which he enforced his advice, were, that Armenia, be- 
ing a mountainous country, the Parthian cavalry, in 
which the greatest strength of their army consisted, 
would be rendered entirely useless to them; that if 
they took this route he should be in a condition to 
supply the army with all necessaries; instead of which, 
if they marched by the way of Mesopotamia, convoys 
would fail, and he would fae a powerful army in bis 
front on all the marches it would ie necessary for him 
to take, before he could penetrate to the centre of the 
enemy’s dominions; that in those plains, the horse 
would have all possible advantages azainsthim; and, 
lastly, that he niust cross several sandy deserts, where 
the troops might be in great distress for want of water 
and provisions. The advice was excellent, and the 
reasons unanswerable; but Crassus, blinded by Provi- 
dence, who intended to punish the sacrilege he had 
cammitied in plandering the temple of Jerusalein, 
despised all that was said to him. He only desired 
Artabasus, who was returning into his dominions, to 
bring him his troops as soon as possible. 

Thave said, that Providence blinded Crassus, which 
is self-evidentinagreat measure. Buta Pagan writer 
makes the same remark; this is Dion Cassius, a very 
judicious historian, and at the same time a military 
man. Ife says, that the Romans, under Crassus, * had 
no salutary view, and were either ignorant upon all 
occasions of what was necessary to be done, or in no 
condition to execute it; so that one would have 
thought, that, condemned and persecuted by some 
divinity, they could neither make use of their bodies 
nor minds.” That Divinity was unknown to Dion. 
lt was He whom the Jewish nation adored, and who 
avenged the injury done to his temple. 

Crassus made haste, therefore, to set forward. He 
had seven legions of foot, near 4000 horse, and as ma- 
ny light-ermed soldiers and archers, which amount- 
ed in all to more than 40,000 men; that is to say, one 
of the finest armies the Romans ever set on foot. 
When bis troops were passing the bridge he had laid 
over the river Euphrates, near the city of Zengma, a 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning drove in the 
face of the soldiers, as if to prevent them from going 
on. At the same time a black cloud, out of which 
burst an impetuous whirlwind, attended with thunder- 
claps and lightning, fell upon the bridge and broke 
down a part of it. The troops were seized with fear 
and sadness. Ife endeayoured to re-animate them as 
well as he wasable, promising thenr with an oath, that 
they should march back by the way of Armenia; and 
concluded his discourse with assuring them, that not 
one of them should return that way. Those last 
words, which were ambiguous, and had escaped him 
very imprudently, threw the whole arniy into the 
greatest trouble and dismay. Crassus well knew the 
bad effect they had produced; but out of a spirit of 
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obstinacy and haughtiness, he neglected to remedy it, 
by explaining the sense of those words, to re-assure 
the timorous. 

He niade his troops advance along the Euphretes. 
His scouts, whom he had sent out for intelligence, 
shortly returned, and reported, that there was not a 
single man to be seen in the country, but that they had 
found the marks of horses which seemed to have fled 
suddenly, as if they had been pursued. ee 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in his 
hopes; and his soldiers began to despise the Parthians, 
as men that would never have courage ta stand a 
charge, and come to an engagentent with then. Cas- 
sius advised him at least to approach some town, 
where they had a garrison, in order to rest the army 
a little, and have time to learn the true nuinber of the 
enemies, their force, and what designs they bad in 
view; or, if Crassus did not approve that counsel, to 
march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia; because, 
by always keeping upon the banks of that river, he 
would put it out of the power of the Parthian cavalry 
to surround him; and that with the ficet which might 
follow him, provisions might be always brought from 
Syria, and all other things of which the army might 
stand in necd. This Cassius was Crassus’s quxstor, 
and the same who afterwards killed Cesar. 

Crassus, after having considered this advice, was 
upon the point of complying with it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, 
and had the address to make him approve a quite dil- 
ferent plan. That Arab had formerly served under 
Pompey, and was known by many of the Roman sol- 
diers, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena 
found him from this circumstance, admirably qualified 
to play the part hegave him. Accordingly, when he 
was conducted to Crassus, he informed him, that the 
Parthians would not look the Roman army in the face; 
that its name alone had already spread a universal 
terror among their troops; and that there wanted no 
more for the obtaining a complete victory, than to 
march directly up to them, and give them battle. 
He offered to be their guide himself, and to carry them 
the shortest way. Crassus, blinded by his flattery, 
and deceived by a man who knew how to give a spe- 
cious turn to what he proposed, fell into the snare, 
notwithstanding the pressing entreaties of Cassius,and 
some others, who suspected that impostor’s design. 

Crassus would hearken to nobody. The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having persuaded him to draw off 
from the banks of the Euphrates, conducted him across 
the plain by a way at first level and easy, but which 
at length became difficult, from the deep sands in 
which the army found itself engaged, iu the midst ot 
a vast country alt bare and parched, where the eye 
could discover neither end nor boundary where the 
troops might hope to find rest and refreshment. If 
thirst and fatigue of the way, discouraged the Romans, 
the prospect of the country alone threw them into a 
despair still more terrible: for they could perceive 
neither near them, nor at a distance, the least tree, 
plans or brook; not so much as a hill, nora single 

lade of grass; nothing was to be seen all round but 
heaps of burning sand. 
his gave just reason to suspect some treachery, of 
which the arrival of some couriers from Artabasus 
ought to have fully convinced them. That prince in- 
formed Crassus, that king Orodes had invaded his 
dominions with a great army; that the war he had to 
maintain, prevented him from sending the aid he 
had promised; but that he advised him to approach 
Armenia, in order that they might unite their forces 
against the common enemy: that, if he would not fol- 
low that advice, he cautioned him at least to avoid, in 
his marches and encampments, the open plains, and 
such places as were commodious for the horse, and to 
keep always close to the mountains, Crassus, instead 
of giving ear to these wise counsels, inveighed against 
those that gave them; aud without vouchsafing to 
write an answer to Artabasus, he only told his cou- 
riers, “ I have not time at present to consider the af- 
fairs of Armenia; I shall go thither soon, and shall 
then punish Artabasus for his treachery.” 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab, and so 

blinded by his artful suggestion, that he had continued 
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to follow him without the least distrust, notwithstand- 
ing all the advice that was given him, till he had 
brought himn into the sandy desert we have mentioned, 
The traitor then made his escape, and went to give 
Surena an account of what he hud done. 

After a march of some days ina desert and enemy’s 
country, where it was difficult to bave any intelligence, 
the scouts came in full speed to inform’ Crassus, that 
a very numerous army of the Parthians was advancing 
with great order and boldness to attack him immedi- 
ately. That news threw the whole camp into great 
trouble and consternation. Crassus was more affected 
with it than the rcst. He made all possible haste to 
draw up his army in battle. At first, following the 
advice of Cassius, he extended his infantry as far as 
he could, that it might take up the more ground, and 
make it difficult for the enemy to surround him; and 
he posted all his cavalry upon the wings. But after- 
wards he changed his opinion, and drawing up his foot 
in close order, he made them form a large hollow 
square, facing on all sides, of which each flank had 
twelve cohorts in front. Every cohort had a com- 
pany of horse near it, in order that, each part being 
equally sustained by the cavalry, the flit body 
might charge with greatersecurity and boldness. He 
gave one of the wings to Cassius, the other to his son, 
the younger Crassus, and posted hiniself in the centre. 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a 
brook which had not much water, but was however 
highly grateful to the soldiers, from the exceeding 
drought and excessive heat. 

Most of the officers were of opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops time 
to recover from ihe extraordinary fatigues they had 
undergone in a long and painful march, and to rest 
there during the night; that in the mean time, all pos- 
sible endeavours should be used to get intelligence 
of the enemy, and that when their nuniber and dispo- 
sition were known, they should attack them the next 
day. But Crassus, suffering himself to be carried 
away by the ardour of his son, and of the cavalry un- 
der his command, who pressed him to lead them 
against the enemy, gave orders that all who had occa- 
sion, should take their refreshment under arms in their 
ranks; and scarce allowing thens time for that pur- 
pose, he commanded them to march, and led them on, 
not slowly, and halting sometimes, but with rapidity, 
and as fast as they could move, till they came in view 
of the enemy. Contrary to thcir expectation, they 
did not appear either so numerous or so terrible as 
they had been represented, which was a stratagem of 
Snrena’s. He had concealed the greatest part of his 
battalions behind the advanced troops, and to prevent 
their heing perceived by the brightness of theirarms, 
he had given them orders to cover themselves with 
their vests or with skins. 

When they approached and were ready to charge, 
the Parthian general lad no sooner given the signal 
of battle than the whole field resounded with dread- 
ful cries, and the most horrid noise. J°orthe Parthi- 
aus did not excite their troops to battle with horns or 
trumpets, but made use of a great number of hollow 
instruments, covered with leather, and having bells 
of brass rnund them, which they struck violently 
against each other; and the noise made by these in- 
struments was harsh and terrible, and scemed like the 
roaring of wild beasts, joined with claps of thunder. 
Those Barbarians had well observed, that of all the 
senses none disorders the soul more than the hearing: 
that it strikes upon, and affects it the most immediate- 
ly, and is the most sudden in making it ina manner 
confused and distracted. 

The trouble and dismay into which this noise had 
thrown the Romans, were quite different when the 
Parthians, throwing off on a suctden the covering of 
their arms, appeared all on fire, from the exceecing 
brightness of their helmets and cnriasses, which were 
of burnished steel, and glittered like sun-beams, and 
to which the furniture and armour of their horses 
added not a little. At their heac appeared Surena, 


1 The Roman cohort was a body of infantry consisting of 
5 or 600 men; and diifered very little from what is now 
cailed a battalion. 
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handsome, well made, of an advantageous stature, 
and ofa much greater reputation for valour than the 
effeminacy of his mien seemed to promise. For he 
was painted after the fashion of the Medes, and, like 


them, wore his hair curled and dressed with art; 
whereas the other Parthians still persevered in wear- 
ing theirs after the manner of de Scythians, much 
neglected, and such as nature gave them, in order to 
appear more terrible. 

At first the Barbarians were for charging the Ro- 
mans with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate 
and break the front ranks: but having observed the 
depth nf the holiow square so well closed and eyen,in 
which the troops stood Grin and supported each other 
successlully, they fell back and retired in a seeming 
confusion, as if their order of battle were broken. 
But the Romans were much astonished to see ona 
sudden their whole army surrounded on all sides. 
Crassus immediately gave orders tor hts archers and 
light-armed foot to charge them; but they could uot 
execute those orders louz; for they were compelled 
by a shower of arrows to retire, and cover themselves 
behind their heavy-armed foot. 

Their disorder and dismay now began, when they 
experienced the rapidity and force of those arrows, 
against which no armour was proof, and which pene- 
trated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians divid- 
ing, applied themsclves on all sides to shooting at a 
distance, without its being possible for them to miss, 
even though they had endeavoured it, so close were 
the Romans embattled. They did dreadful execution, 
and made deep wounds, because as they drew their 
bows to the utmost, the strings discharged their ar- 
rows, which were of an extraordinary weight, with an 
impetuosily and force that nothing could resist. 

‘The Romans, attacked in this manner on all sides 
by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If 
they continued firm in their ranks, they were wounded 
mortally, and if they quitted them to charge the ene- 
my, they conld do them no hurt, and suffered na less 
than before. The Parthians fled before them, and 
kept a continual discharge as they retired; for of all 
nations in the world they were the most expert in that 
exercise after the Scythians: an operation in reality 
very wisely conceived; since by flying they saved 
their lives, and by fighting, avoided the infamy of 
fight. 

“As long as the Romans had hopes that the Barba- 
rians, after haying exhausted all their arrows, would 
either give over the fighi, or to come to blows with 
them hand to hand, they supported their distress with 
valour and resolution; but when they perceived that 
in the rear of the enemy there were caniels ladeu with 
arrows, whither those who had exhansted their quivers 
wheeled about to replenish them, Crassus, losing al- 
most all courage, sent orders to his son to endeavour, 
whatever it cost him, to join the enemy, before he was 
entirely surrounded by them}; for they were princi- 
pally intent against him, and were wheeling about to 
take him in the rear. 

Young Crassus, therefore, at the head of 1300 horse, 
500 archers, and eight cohorts armed with round 
bucklers,! wheeled about against those who endea- 
voured to surround him. The latter, whether they 
were afraid to stand the charge of a body of troops 
that came on with so good an aspect, or whether they 
designed to draw off young Crassus as far as they 
could from his father, immediately faced about and 
fied. Young Crassus upon that, crying out as loud 
es he could, “ They don’t staud us,” pushed on full 
speed after them. The foot, animated by the exam- 
ple of the horse, piqued themselves upon not staying 
behind, and followed them at their heels, carried on 
by their eagerness, and the joy which the hopes of 
victory gave them. They firmly believed they had 
conquered, and had nothing ta do but to pursue, tll 
being at a great distance from their main voles they 
discovered the stratagem; for those who had seemed 
to tly, faced about, and being joined by many other 
troops, came of to charge the ‘Romans. 

Yonng Crassus thererpon made his troops halt, in 
hopes that the enemy, upon seeing their small number, 
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would not fail to attack them, and come to close fight. 
But those Barbarians contented themselves with op- 
posing him in front with their heavy-armed horse, and 
sent out detachments of their ligh-horse, that wheel- 
ing about, and surrounding them on all sides without 


joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of arrows 


upon them. At the same time, by stirring up the 
heaps of sand, they raised so thick a dust, that the 
Romans could neither see nor speak to one another; 
and being pent up in a narrow space, and keeping 
close order, they were a mark for every arrow shot 
at them, and died by a slow but cruel death, For 
finding their entrails pierced, and not being able to 
support the pain they suffered, they rolled themselves 
upon the sands with the arrows in their bodies, and 
expired in that manner in exquisite torments; or en- 
deavonring to tear ont by force the bearded points of 
the arrows, which had penetrated through their veins 
and nerves, they only made their wounds the larger, 
and increased here pam. 

Most of them died in this manner; and those who 
were stillalive were no longer in any condition to act, 
For when young Crassus exhorted them to charge 
the heavy-aruied horse, they showed him their hands 
nailed to their bucklers, and their feet pierced through 
and throngh and rivited to the ground; so that it was 
equally impossible for then either to defend them- 
selves or ily. Putting himself therefore at the head 
of his horse, he made a vigorous charge upon that 
heavy-armed body covered with iron, and threw him- 
self boldly amongst the squadrons, but with great dis- 
advantage, as well in attacking as defending. For 
his troops with weak and short javelins struck against 
armour either of excellent steel, or very hard leather; 
whereas the Barbarians charged the Gauls, who were 
either naked or lightly Ane with good and strong 
spears. These Gauls were troops in whom young 
Crassus placed the greatest confidence, and with 
whom he did most wonderful exploits. For those 
troops took hold of the spears of the Parthians, and 
closing with them, seized them by the neck, and threw 
them off their horses upon the ground, where they lay 
without power to stir, from the exceeding weight of 
theirarms. Several of the Gauls quitting their horses, 
crept under those of the enemy, and thrust their 
swords into their bellies. The horses, wild with the 
pain, plunged and reared, and throwing off their ri- 
ders, trampled them under foot as well as the encmy, 
and fell dead upon them both. 

But what gave the Gauls most trouble, was the 
heat and thirst; for they were not accustomed to sup- 

ort them. ‘They also lost the greater part of their 

orses, which, running precipitately upon that heavy- 
armed body, killed themselves upon their spears. 
They were ubliged therefore to retire to their infan- 
try, and to carry off young Crassus, who had received 
several dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they saw, at a small distance, a 
rising bank of sand, to which they retired. They 
fastened their horses in the centre, and made an en- 
closure with their bucklers, by way of entrenchment, 
in hopes that it would assist thens considerably in 
defending themselves against the Barbarians; but it 
happened quite otherwise. For in a level spot, the 
front covered the rear, and gave it some relaxation; 
whereas upon this hill, the inequality of the ground 
showing them over each other’s heads, and those in 
the rear most, they were all exposed to the enemy’s 
shot. So that, uneble to avoid the arrows which the 
Barbarians showered continually upon them, they 
were all equally struck by them, and deplored their 
unhappy destiny, in perishing thus miserably, with- 
out being able to make use of their arms, or to give 
the enemy proofs of their valour. 

Young Crassus had two Greeks with him, who had 
settled in that country in the city of Carre. ‘Those 
{wo young men, touched with conipassion to see him 
in so Lad a condition, pressed him to make off with 
them, and to retire into the city of Ischnes, which had 
espoused the party of the Romans, and wasat no great 
distance. But he replied, “ that no fear of any death, 
however cruel, could induce him to abandon so many 
brave men, who died through love for him.” A noble 
sentiment Ina young nobleman! He ordered them 
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to make off as fastas they could, and embracing them, 
dismissed them the service. For himself, not being 
able to niake use of his hand, which was shot through 
with an arrow, he commanded one of his damestics to 
thrust his sword through him, and presented his side 
to him. The principal officers killed themselves, and 
many of those that remained were slain, fighting with 
exceeding valour. The Parthians made only about 
500 prisoners; and after having cut off young Crassus’s 
head, marched immediately against his father. 

The latter, after having ordered his son to charge 
the Parthians, and received advice that they were put 
to the rout,and were pursued vigorously, had resum- 
ed some courage, and the more, because those who 
opposed him, seemed to abate considerably of their 
ardour; for the greatest part of them were gone with 
the rest against young Crassus. Wherefore, draw- 
ing his army together, he retired to a small hill in 
his rear, in hopes that his son would speedily return 
from the pursuit. 

Ofa great number of officers, sent successively by 
his son, to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greatest part had fallen into the hands of the Barba- 
rians, who had putthem to the sword. Only the last 
who had escaped with great difficulty, got to his pre- 
sence, and declared to him that his son was lost if he 
did not send him directly a powerful reinforcement. 
Upon this news, Crassus was struck with such a di- 
versity of afflicting thoughts, and his reason thereby 
so much disturbed, that he was no longer capable of 
secing or hearing any thing. However, the desire of 
saving his son and the army, determined him to go to 
his aid, and he ordered the troops to march. 

At that very instant the Parthians, who were return- 
ing from the defeat of young Crassus, arrived with 
great cries and songs of victory, which from afar ap- 
yaeed the wretched father of his misfortune. The 

arbarians, carrying the head of young Crassus upon 
the end of a spear, approached the Romans, and in- 
sulting them with the most scornful bravadoes, ask- 
ed them of what family that young Roman was, and 
who were his relations? “For,” sald they,” it is im- 
possible that a young man of such extraordinary val- 
our and bravery should be the son of so base and 
cowardly a father as Crassus.” 

This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, and 
instead of exciting the height of anger, and the desire 
of revenge in them, as might have been expected, 
froze them with terror and dismay. Crassus, however, 
showed more constancy and courage on his disgrace 
than he had before cone; and running ieeueh the 
ranks, he cried out, ‘‘ Romans, this mournful specta- 
cle concerns me alone. The fortune and glory of 
Rome are still invulnerable and invincible, whilst you 
continue firm and intrepid. Ifyou have any compas- 
sion for a father who has now lost a son whose valour 
you admired, let it appear in your rage and resent- 
nient against the Barbarians. Deprive ther of their 
insolent joy, punish their cruelty, and do not suffer 

yourselves tobe cast down by my misfortune. There 
1s a necessity for experiencing some loss, when we as- 
pie at great achievements. Lucullus did not defeat 

igranes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without its costing 
them some blood. It is after the greatest defeats that 
Rome has acquired the greatest victories. It is not 
by the favour of fortune she has attained to so high 
a degree of power, but by her patience and fortitude 
in supporting herself with vigour against adversity.” 

Crassus endeayoured by remonstrances of this kind 
to reanimate his troops; but when he had given them 
orders to raise the cry of hatile, he perceived the 
general discouragement of his army even in that cry 
itself, which was faint, unequal and timorous; where- 
az, that of the enemy was bold, full, and strenuous. 

The charge being given, the light-horse of the Par- 
thians dispersed themselves upon the wings of the Ro- 
mans, and taking them in flank, overwhelmed them 
with their arrows, whilst the heavy cavalry attacked 
them in front, and obliged them to close up in one 
compact body ; except those who, to avoid the arrows, 
the wounds of which occasioned a long and painful 
death, had the courage to throw themselves upon the 
horse, like men in despair. ‘Though they did not do 
them inuch hurt, their audacity was attended with this 
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advantage; it occasioned their dying immediately, 
by the large and deep wounds they received. For 
the Barbarians thrust their lances through their bodies 
with such foree and vigour, that they ofteu pierced 
two at once. 

After having fought in that manner the remainder 
of the day, when night came on the Barbarians retir- 
ed; saying, they would grant Crassus only that night 
to lament for his son, unless he should find it more 
expedient to consult his own safety, and prefer going 
voluntarily to their king Arsaces, to being dragged 
before him. They then encamped in the presence of 
the Roman arniy, in the firm: expectation that the 
next day they should meet with little or no difficulty 
in completing its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of 
dressing their wounded, of whom the greatest part 
died in the most horrible torments. Every man was 
solely intent upon his own particular distress. For 
they all saw plainly that they could not escape, whe- 
ther they waited for day in camp, or ventured during 
the night to throw themselves into that immense plain 
of which they sawno end. Besides which, in the lat- 
ter choice, their wounded gave them great trouble. 
For to carry them off would be very difficult, and ex- 
tremely retard their flight; and if they were left be- 
hind, it was not to be doubted but they would discov- 
er the departure of the army by their cries and la- 
mentations. 

Though they were perfectly sensible that Crassus 
alone was the cause of all their misfortunes, they 
however were unanimous in desiring to see his face, 
and tohearhis voice. Buthe lying upon the ground, ~ 
in an obscure corner, with his head covered in his 
cloak, was to the vulgar, says Plutarch, a great ex- 
ample of the ae of fortune; to wise and con- 
siderate persons, a still greater instance of the perni- 
cious effects of temerity and ambition, which had 
blinded him to such a degree, that he could not bear 
to be less at Rome than the first and the greatest of 
so many mnillions of men, and thought himself low and 
mean, because there were two above him, Cesar and 
Pompey. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius ap- 
proached him, and endeavoured to make him rise, and 
to console and encourage him: but seeing him entire- 
ly depressed with the weight of his afiliction, and deaf 
to all consolation and remonstrance, they assembled 
the principal officers, and held a council of war direct- 
ly; and it being their unanimous opinion, that it was 
necessary to retire immediately, they decamped with- 
out sound of trumpet. This was done at first with 
great silence. But soonafter, the sick and wounded, 
who could not follow, perceiving themselves abandon- 
ed, filled the camp with tumult and confusion, cries, 
shrieks, and horrible lamentations; so that the troops 
who marched foremost were seized with trouble and 
terror, imagining the enemy were coming ou to at- 
tack them. By frequently turning back, and drawing 
up again in order of battle, or busying themselves in 
setting the wounded, who followed them, upon tae 
beasts of burden, and in dismounting such as were 
less sick, they lost considerable time. There were 
only 300 horse, under the command of Ignatius, who 
did not stop, and arrived about midnight at the city 
of Carre. Ignatius called to the sentinels upon the 
walls, and when they answered, bade them go to Co- 
ponius, who commanded in the place, and tell him 
that Crassus had fought a great battle with the Par- 
thians; and without saying any more, or letting them 
know who he was, he pushed on with all possible ex- 
pedition to the bridge which Crassus had laid over the 
Euphrates, and saved his troops by that means. But he 
was very much blamed for having abandoned his 
general. r 

However, the message he had sent to Coponius hy 
those guards, was of great service to Crassus. For 
that governor, wisely conjecturing from the manber 
in which the unknown person had given him that in- 
telligence, that it implied some disaster, gave orders 
immediately for the garrison to stand to their arms. 
And when he was informed of the way Crassus had 
taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted 
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him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
though well informed of his flight, would not pursue 
him in the dark. But early the next morning, they 
entered the camp and put all the wounded who had 
been left there, to the nuniber of 4000, to the sword; 
and their cavalry being dispersed over the plain after 
those who fled, took great numbers of them, whom 
they found straggling on all sides. 

One of Crassus’s lieutenants, named Vargunteius, 
having separated in the night from the main body of 
the army with four cohorts, missed his way, and was 
found the next morning upon asmall eminence by the 
Barbarians, who attacked him. He defended himself 
with great valour, but was at length overpowered by 
multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, except twenty, 
who with sword in hand fell on the enemy in despair, 
in order to open themselves a passage through them. 
The Barbarians were so much astonished at their bra- 
very, that ont of admiration of it they opened and 
gave them a passage. They arrived safe at Carre. 

At the same time Surena received false advice, that 
Crassus had escaped with his best forces, and that 
those who had retired to Carra were only a hody of 
troops collected from all quarters, that were not worth 
the trouble of pursuing. Surena, believing the re- 
ward of his victory lost, but still uncertain whether 
it was or was not, desired to be better informed, in 
order that he might resolve, either to besiege Carre, 
if Crassus was there, or to pursue him if he had quitted 
it. He therefore despatched one of his interpreters, 
who spoke both languages perfectly well, with orders 
to approach the walls of es and in the Roman 
language to desire to speak with Crassus himself, or 
Cassius, and to say that Surena demanded a confer- 
ence with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Crassus 
accepted the proposal with joy. Soon after, some 
Arabian soldiers came from the Barbarians, who 
knew Crassus and Cassius by sight, from having seen 
them in the camp before the battle. Those soldiers 
approached the place, and seeing Cassius upon the 
walls, they told him, that Surena was inclined to treat 
with then: and permit them to retire, upon condition 
that they would continue in amity with the king his 
master, and abandon Mesopotamia to him: that this 
proposal was more advantageons for both parties, than 
pecs to the last extremities. 

assius acceded to this offer, and demanded that 
the time and place for an interview between Surena 
and Crassus should immediately be fixed. The Ara- 
bians assured him that they would go and do their 
utmost to that effect, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place 
from whence it could not escape, marched thither the 
next day with his Parthians, who talked at first with 
extreme haughtiness, and declared that if the Romans 
expected any favourable terms from them, they must 
previously deliver up Crassus and Cassins bound hand 
and foot into their hands. The Romans, enraged at 
such flagrant deceit, told Crassus thatit was necessa- 
ry to renounce all remote and vain hopes of aid from 
the Armenians, and fly that very night, without losing 
amoment’s time. It was highly important that not 
one of the inbabitants of Carre should know of this 
design, till the instant of its execution. But Andro- 
machus, one of the citizens, was informed of it frst, 
and by Crassus himself, who confided it to him, and 
chose him for his guide, relying very injudiciously 
upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians consequently were not long before 
they were folly apprized of the whole plan by means 
of that traitor. Bat as it was not their custom to en- 
gage in the night, the impostor, to prevent Crassus 

rom getting so much ground as might make it impos- 

sible for the Parthians to come up with him, led the 
Romans sometimes by one way, sometimes by another, 
and at length brought them into deep marshy grounds 
and places intersected with great ditches, where it 
was very difficult to march, and necessary to make a 
great many turnings and windings to extricate tbem- 
selves out of that labyrinth. 

There were some who, suspecting that it was with 
no good design that Andromachus made them go 
backwards and forwards in that manner, refused at 
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last to follow him, and Cassius himself returned to- 
wards Carr.1 By hasty marches, he escaped into 
Syria with 500 horse. Most of the rest, who had 
trusty guides, gained the pass of the mountains, called 
the Sinnachian mountains, and were in a place of 
safety before the break of day. ‘The latter night be 
abuut 5000 men, under the command of Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook him, while he was 
still embarrassed, by the contrivance of the perfidious 
Andromachus, in those marshy and difficult places. 
He had with him four cohorts of foot armed with 
round bncklers, a few horse, and five lictors who car- 
ried the fasces before him. 

He at length came into the main road, after abun- 
dance of trouble and difficulty, when the enemy were 
almost upon him, and he had no more than twelve sta- 
dia to march in order to join the troops under Octa- 
vius. All he could do was to gain as soon as possible 
another summit of those mountains, lessimpracticable 
to the horse, and in consequence not so secure. This 
was under that of the Sinnachian mountains, to which 
it was joined by a long chain of mountains that filled 
up all the space between them. Octavius therefore 
saw plainly the clanger that threatened Crassus, and 
descended first himself from those eminences with a 
small number of soldiers to his aid. But he was soon 
followed by all the rest, who, reproaching themselves 
for their cowardice, flew to his assistance. Upon their 
arrival they charged the Barbarians so roughly, that 
they obliged them to abandon the hill. After that they 
placed Crassus in the midst of them, and forming 
a kind of rampart for him with their bucklers, they 


1 [This is the ancient Harran in Mesopotamia from which 
Abraham departed, on his way to the land of Canaan. It 
was a city renowned as being the seat of the Zabians, who 
worshipped the host of heaven. It still retains the name 
of Harran, though now an inconsiderable city. It lies 40 
miles north of Racca, or Nicephorium, on the Euphrates. 
The place where the battle was fought lay 20 geographical 
miles south of Charra. The brook here mentioned, is a 
small streamlet which runs into the Balissus, or Belis, as it 
is now called, which runs south-east to the Euphrates, and 
joins it at Racca, or Nicephorium. This part of Mesopota- 
mia was called Anthemusia by the Macedonians, whe trans- 
ferred this name from a district in Macedon; and was so 
called from the superabundance of roses which it produced. 
It was afterwards named Osrhene, from a race of Arab 
princes who ruled it. Edessa, now called Roha, was the 
capital of Osrhene, and was so called from the city of that 
name in Macedonia, and lay 30 georraphical miles north. 
west of Charre, and contains at present a population of 40,- 
000 souls. “ Two hours’ walk from Charre,” says the Turl- 
ish geographer, Hadji Khalifah, “are to be seen on a hill, 
called the hill of Abraham, the remains of a Zabian temple.’ 

Charre lay 55 geographical miles south-east of Zeugma, 
in direct distance, where Crassus had crossed the Euphra- 
tes. Here two roads separate, one to the right through the 
naked level plain that lies south of Charree, leading to the 
Euphrates at Nicephorium, and the other to the left and 
north-east towards tho Tigris and Nisibis. The appellation 
of Mesopotamia, or the country between the rivers, was ap- 
plied by the Greeks in a restricted sense to the territory that 
lay north-west of the Babylonian plain, or the wall of Media, 
that ran across it from the Euphrates at Macepracta north. 
east tothe Tigris; for the term in its true meaning should 
include both Babylonia and Chaldea, as far as Korna, where 
the rivers meet. The name of Mesopotamia is just a trans- 
lation of Aram Naharajim, or Aram of ihe rivers, to distin- 
guish it from Syria, the Hebrew name of which is Aram. It 
seems also to te Ihe translation of the Hebrew Shinar, pro- 
bably derived from Skene, two; and Nahar, river; bya 
usual change of the aspirate, signifying Bifluvialis, interam- 
nis, Mesopotamia, the country between the two rivers. See 
the Hebrew Lexicon of D. Levi, p. 11, 12. Now, as the 
plain of Shinar, or Sennaar, in the Greek, included the 
plain of Babel, it included more than what the Greeks de- 
hominated Mesopotamia. It is erroneous to suppose that the 
modern Diarbeker corresponds to the ancient Mesopota- 
mia. lt only corresponds to the Great Oval valley that lies 
between the ranges of mount Masivs and Niphates, com- 
prehending the source and bason of the Upper Tigris, and 
which formed the southern part of Armenia, though this 
district be now included in Mesopotamia. Diarbeker is an 
Arabic appellation, signifying the district of Bekr, the Emer 
ofan Arab tribe that anciently settled here. Mesopotamia 
is by the Arabian geographers divided into three Diyars, or 
districts: Diyar Bekr, the north-west part: Diyar Rabia, the 
southern part; Diyar Madar, the interior part; from three 
Arab tribes so called, who came from Arabia and settled in 
this country. When Mesopotamia was divided between the 
Romans and Persians, Edessa became the capital of Roman 
Mescopetamia, as Nisibis did of the Persian division.] 
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declared fiercely that not an arrow of the enemy 
should approach their general’s body till they were 
all dead around him fighting in his defence. 

Surena, sceing that the Parthians, already repulsed, 
went on with less vigour to the attaek, and thatif the 
night came on, and the Romans should gain the 
niountains, it would be impossible for him to take 
them, had again recourse to stratagem to amuse Cras- 
sus. He gave secret orders, that some prisoners 
should be set at liberty, after having posted a number 
ofhis soldiers around them, who, seeming in discourse 
together, said, as the general report of the army, that 
the king was much averse to continuing war with 
the Romans; that. on the contrary, his design was to 
cultivate their amity, and to give them proofs of his 
favourable inclinations, by treating Crassus with great 
humanity. And that their deeds might agree with 
their words, as soon as the prisoners were released, 
the Barbarians retired from the fight; and Surena, 
advancing peaceably with his principal officers to- 
wards the hill, with his bow unstrang, and arms ex- 
tended, invited Crassus to come down and treat of 
anaccommodation. He said, with aloud voice, that 
contrary to the king his master’s will, and through the 
necessity of a just defence, he had made them experi- 
ence the force and power of the Parthian arms; but 
that at present he was disposed to treat them with 
nildness and favour, by granting them peace, aud 
giving them liberty to retire with entire security on his 

art. We have observed, on more than one occasion, 
that the peculiar characteristic of these Barbarians 
was to promote the success of their designs by fraud 
and treachery, and to make no scruple of breaking 
through their engagements upon such occasions. 

The troops of Crassus lent a willing ear to this dis- 
course of Surena’s, and expressed exceeding joy at it; 
but Crassus, who had experienced nothing but deceit 
and perfidy from the Barbarians, and to whom so sud- 
den a change was very suspicious, did not easily give 
into it, and deliberated with his friends. The soldiers 
began to call out to him, and to urge him to accept 
the interview. From thence they proceeded to out- 
rage and reproaches; and went so far as to accuse him 
of cowardice; charging him with exposing them to 
be slanghtered by enemies with whom he had not so 
much as the courage to speak, when they appeared 
unarmed before him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties, and re- 
monstrated to them, that by maintaining their ground 
for the rest of the day, upon the eminences and difhi- 
cult places where they then were, they might easily 
escape when night eame on: he even showed them 
the way, and exhorted them not to frustrate such hopes 
of their approaching safety. But seeing they grew 
outrageous, that they were ready to mutiny, and, by 
striking their swords upon their shields, even me- 
nanced him; apprehending that commotion, he began 
to descend, and, turning about, he said only these few 
words: “ Octavius, and you, Petronius, with all the 
oflicers and captaing here present, you see the neces- 
sity Iam under of taking a ale would willingly 
avoid, and are witnesses of the indignities and violence 
I suffer. But I beg you, when you have retired in 
safety, that you will tell all the world, for the honour 
of Rome our common mother, that Crassus perished, 
deceived hy the enemy, and not abandoned by his ci- 
tizens.” Octavins and Petronius could not resolve to 
let him go alone, but went down the hill with him, 
when Crassus dismissed his lictors, who would have 
followed him. 

The first persons the Barbarians sent to him were 
two Greeks, who, dismounting from their horses, sa- 
Juted him with profound respect, and told him in the 
Greek tongue, that he had only to send some of his 
attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that him- 
self, and those with him, came without arms, and with 
all the fidelity and good intentions possible. Crassus 
replied, that had he set the least value upon his life, 
he should not have come to put himself into their 
hands; and sent two brothers, named Roscius, to 
know only upon what foot they should treat, and in 
what number. 

Surena caused those two brothers to be seized and 
kept prisoners; and advancing on horseback, follow- 
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ed by the principal officers of his army, as soon as 
he perceived Crassus, “ What do I see?” said he: 
“ What! the general of the Romans on foot, and our- 
selves on horseback! Leta horse be brought for him 
immediately.” He imagined that Crassus appeared 
in that manner before him out of respect. Crassus 
replied, “that there was no reason to be surprised 
that they came to an interview, each after the custom 
of his own country.”1—* Very good,” returned Sure- 
na; “from henceforth let there be a treaty of peace 
between king Orodes and the Romans: but we must 
goto prepare and sign the articles of it upon the 
banks of the Euphrates. For you Romans,” added 
he, ‘do not always remember your conventions.” 
At the same time he held out his hand to him. Cras- 
sus would have sent for a horse; but Surena told him 
there was no oceasion for it,and that the king made 
him a present of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him, which 
had a golden bit; and the king’s officers taking him 
round ihe middle set him upon it, surrounded him, 
and began to strike the horse to make him go for- 
wards faster. Octavius was the first, who, offended 
at such hehaviour, took the horse by the bridle. Pe- 
tronius seconded him, and afterwards all the rest of 
his attendants, who came round him, and endeavour- 
ed to stop the horse, and to make those retire by 
force who pressed close on Crassus. At first they 
pushed against each other with great tumult and 
disorder, and afterwards came to blows. Octavius, 
drawing his sword, killed a groom of one of those 
Barbarians. At the same time another of them gare 
Octavius a great stroke with his sword behind, which 
laid him dead upon the spot. Petronius, who had no 
shield, received a stroke upon his cuirass, and leaped 
from his horse without being wounded. Crassus at 
the same moment was killed by a Parthian. Of those 
who were present, some were killed fighting around 
Crassus, and others had retired in good time to the hill. 

The Parthians soon followed them thither, and told 
them, that Crassus had suffered the punishment due 
to his treachery; but as for them, that Surena let 
them know they had only to come down with confi- 
dence, and gave them his word that they should suf- 
fer no ill treatment. Upon this promise some went 
down and put themselves into the hands of the enemy; 
others took the advantage of the night, and dispersed 
on all sides. But of the latter very few escaped; all 
the rest were pursued the next day by the Arabians, 
who came up with them, and put them to the sword. 

The loss of this battle was the most terrible blow 
the Romans had received since the battle of Cannz. 
They had 20,000 men killed in it, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners. ‘The rest made their escape by different 
ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; and out of 
these ruins an other army was afterwards formed in 
Syria, of which Cassius took upon him the conimand, 
and with it prevented that country from falling into 
the hands of the victor. 

This defeat must, in one sense, have been more af- 
fecting to them than that of the battle of Cannee, be- 
eause they had reason to expectit. When Hannibal 
was victorious at Canne, Rome was in a state of hu- 
miliation. She had already lost many battles, and 
had no thought but of defending herself, and repuls- 
ing the enemy fromher territory. At this time Rome 
was triumphant, respected and dreaded by all nations: 
she was mistress of the most potent kingdoms of 
Europe, Asia, and Afriea; lately victorious over one 
of the most formidable enemies she ever had; yet in 
the most exalted height of her greatness, she saw her 
glory suddenly fall to the ground, in an attack upon 
a people, formed out of the assemblage of the eastern 
nations, whose valour she despised, and whom she 
reckoned already amongst her conquests. So com- 
plete a victory showed those haughty conquerors of 
the world a rival ina remote people, capable of mak- 
ing head against, and disputing the empire of the 
universe with, them; and not only of setting bounds 
to their ambitious projects, but of making them trem- 
ble for their own safety. It showed that the Romans 


1 Amongst the Romans the consul always marched on 
foot, at the head of the infantry. 
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might be overthrown ina pitched battle, and fighting 
with all their forces; that that power, which tll then, 
like the inundation of a mighty sea, had overflowed 
all the country ia its way, might at length receive 
bounds, and be restrained for the future within them. 

The check received by Crassus from the Parthians 
was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained over them some time after by Ventidius were 
not capable of eflacing. The standards of the van- 
quished legions were always shown by them as sights. 
The prisoners! taken in that fatal day were kept there 
in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, con- 
tracted ignominious marriages to the shame of Ronie, 
as Horace emphatically describes it, and grew old in 
tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the standards, 
of Barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 
the reign of Augustus, that the king of the Parthians, 
without being compelled to it by arms, consented to 
restore their standards and prisoners to the Romans. 
which was looked upon by Augustus and the whole 
empire as a most glorious triumph; so much were 
the Romans humbled by the remembrance of that 
defeat, and so much did they believe it incumbent on 
them to efface it, if possible, to the least trace. For 
themselves, they never could forget it. Cvesar was 
upon the point of setting out against the Parthians, 
to avenge the affront which Rome had received from 
them, when he was killed. Antony formed the same 
design, which turned to his disgrace. The Romans, 
from that time, always regarded the war with the 
Parthians as the most important of their wars. It 
was the object of the application of the most war- 
like emperors, Trajan, Septinms, Severus, &c. The 
surname of Parthicus was the title of which they 
were fondest, and which most sensibly flattered their 
ambition. If the Romans sometimes passed the Eu- 
phrates to extend their conquest beyond it, the Par- 
thians in their turn did the same, to carry their arms 
and devastations into Syria,and even into Palestine. 
In a word, the Romans could never subject the Par- 
thians to their yoke; and that nation was like a wall 
of brass, which with impregnable force resisted the 
most violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carrre was fought, Orodes was 
in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 
with Artabasus. The latter, upon the return of the 
expresses he had sent to Crassus, perceiving by the 
false measures he hac taken, that the Romans were 
infallibly lost, entered into an accommodation with 
Orodes; and by giving one of his danghters to Paco- 
rus, son of the Parthian king, be cemented by that 
alliance the treaty he had lately made. Whilst they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
Crassus were brought to them, which Surena had 
caused to be cut off, and sent to the king as a proof 
of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augment- 
ed by that sigift; and it is said that orders were giv- 
en to pour molten gold into the month of that head, 
in mockery of the insatiable thirst which Crassus al- 
“ey had for that metal. 

urena did not long enjoy the pleasure of his vic- 
tory. His master, jealons of his glory, and of the 
credit it gave him, caused him to be put to death 
soon after. There are princes, near whom too shin- 
ing qualities are dangerous; who take umbrage at 
the virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot 
bear to be served by superior talents, capable of 
eclipsing their own. Orades was of this character. 
He perceived,2 as Tacitus observes of Tiberius, that 
with all his power he could not sufficiently repay the 
service his general had lately done him. Now where 
a benefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred 
take the place of acknowledgment and affection. 


1 Milesne Crassi conjuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit ? et hostium 
(Proh Curia, inversique mores !) 
Consenuit socerurum in armis, 
Suo rege Medo, Marsus et Appulug 
Anciliornm, et pominis, et togze 
Oblitus, eternzeque Veste, 
Incolumi Jove et urbe Roma 4 
° 9 Destrui per hee fortonam suam Cesar, imparemque 
tanto merito rebatur. Nam beneficia ed usque leta sunt, 
dum videntur exsolvi posse; ubi multum antevenere, pro- 
gratia odium redditur.—Tacil. Annal. 1. 4. c. 18. 
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Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. At 
thirty years of age he possessed consummate ability, 
and surpassed all the men of his time invalour. He 
was, besides that, perfectly well made, and of the 
most advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and 
authority, he had also more than any man; and was, 
undoubtedly, the greatest subject the king of Parthia 
had. His birth gave him the privilege of patting 
the crown upon the king’s head at his coronation, 
and that right had appertained to his family from 
the establishment of the empive. When he travel- 
led, he had always 1000 camels to carry his baggage, 
200 chariots for his wives and concubines, and, for 
his guard, 1000 horse completely armed, besides a 
great number of light-armed troops and cdoniestics, 
which in all did not amount toless than 10,000 men. 

The Parthians expecting, after the 
defeat of the Roman army, to find A.M. 3952. 
Syria without defence, marched to Ant. J. C. 52, 
conquer it. But Cassius, who had 
formed an army out of the ruins of the other, receiv- 
ed them with so much vigour, that they were obliged 
to repass the Euphrates shamefully, without effecting 
any thing, : 

The next year to the consuls,3 M. 

Calpurnius Bibulus, and M. Tullius Al Masco. 
Cicero, were assigned the provinces Ant. J.C. 51, 
of Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired 
immediately to the latter, which had been allotted 
him; but Bibulus amusing himself at Rome, Cassius 
continued tocommand in Syria. And that was much 
to the advantage of the Romans; for the affairs of 
that country required a man of a quite different ca- 
acity from Bibulus. Pacorus, son of Orodes king 
of the Parthians, had passed the Euphrates, in the 
beginning of the spring, at the head of a numerous 
army, and had entered Syria. He was too young to 
command alone, and was therefore accompanied by 
Orsaces, an old general, who regulated every thing, 
He marched directly to Antioch, which he besieged. 
Cassius had shut himself upin that place with all his 
troops. Cicero, who had received advice of his con- 
dition in his province, by the means of Antiochus, 
king of Comagena, assembled all his forces, and 
marched to the eastern frontier of his province, 
which bordered upon Armenia, to oppose an invasion 
on that side, should the Armenians attempt it, and at 
the same time to be at hand to support Cassius in 
case of need. He sent another body of troops to- 
wards the mountain Ananus, with the same view. 
That detachment fell in with a large body of the Par- 
thian cavalry, which had entered Cilicia, and entire- 
ly defeated it, so that not a single man escaped. 

‘The news of this success, and that of Ciccro’s ap- 
proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Cassius 
and his troops to make a good defence, and so much 
abated the ardour of the Parthians, that, despairing 
to carry the place, they raised the siege, and went 
to form that of Antigonia, which was not far fram 
thence. But they were so little skilled in attacking 
towns, that they miscarried again before this, an 
were compelled to retire. We are not to be surpris- 
ed at this, as the Parthians made their principal force 
consist in cavalry, and applied themselves mos{ to 
engagements in the field, which suited their genius 
best. Cassius, who was apprised of the route they 
would take, laid an ambuscade for them, which they 
did not fail to fall into. He defeated them entirely, 
and killed a great number of them, amongst whom 
was their general Orsaces. The remains of their ar- 
my repassed the Euphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and An- 
tioch ont of danger, he turned his arms against the 
inhabitants of mount Amanus, who, being situated 
between Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and 
at war with, both those provinces. ‘They made con- 
tinual incursions into them, and gave them great trou- 
ble. Cicero entirely subjected those mountaineers, 
and took and demolished all their castles and forts. 
He afterwards marched against another barbarous 
nation, a kind af savages, who called themselves free 


2 Cic, ad. Pamil. 1. ii. Epist. 10,17. iii. 2. xii. 19. xv. 1-4, 
Ad. Attic. 1. v. 18, 20, 21. vi. 1, 8. vil. 2. 
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Cilicians,! and pretended to have never been sabject- 
ed to the empire of any of the kings who had been 
masters of the countries round about. He took all 
their cities, and made such dispositions in the coun- 
try as very much pleased all their neighbours, whom 
they used perpetually to harass. _ ; 

It is Cicero himself who acquaints us with these 
circumstances in several of his letters. Thereare two 
among the rest, which may be looked upon as perfect 
models of the manner in which a general or con- 
mander ought to give a prince, or his ministry, an ac- 
count of a military expedition; with such simplicity, 
perspicuity, and precision, in which the proper char- 
acter of writings and relations of this kind consists, 
are they expressed. ‘The first is acdressed to the se- 
nate and people of Rome, and to the principal mag- 
istrates; it is the second of his fifteenth book of bis 
familiar epistles; the other is written particularly to 
Cato. This last is a masterpiece, wherein Cicero, 
who passionately desired the honour of a triumph for 
his military expeditions, employs all the art and adc- 
dress of eloquence to engage that grave senator in his 
favour. Plutarch tells us,2 that after his return to 
Romie, the senate offered him a trinmph, and that he 
refused it upoa account of the civil war then ready 
to break nut between Cesar and Pompey; not believ- 
ing that it became him to celebrate a soleninity which 
breathed nothing but joy, at a time when the state 
was upon the point of falling into the greatest calam- 
ities. His refusal to trinmph in the midst of the 
apprehensions and disorders of a bloody civil war, 
evinces in Cicero a great love for the public good 
and his country, and does him much more honour 
than a triumph itself could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Cesar, 
and those that followed, the Parthians declaring some- 
times for one, and sometimes for the other party, made 
sevcral irruptions in Syria and Palestine. But those 
are events which particularly relate to the Roman or 
Jewish histories, and therefore do not enter into my 

lan. 

I shall conclude this abridgzinent of that of the Par- 
thians, with the deaths of Pacorns and Orocles his fa- 
ther. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman armies, 
under the authority of Antony the trinmvir, did nota 
little contribute to the re-establishing the honour of 
the nation. He was a soldier of fortune, who from 
the lowest condition of life,3 had raised himself by his 
merit to the highest dignities of the republic. Inthe 
war against the allies of Rome, who attempted to ex- 
tort the freedom of the city by force, he was taken 
when an infant, with his mother, in Ascnlum, the cap- 
ital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the father of Pompey 
the Great, and led in triumph before that general. 
Supported by the influence of C, Cesar, under whom 
he had served in Gaul, and who had raised him 
throngh all the degrees of the service, he became 
pretor and consul. He was the only person till the 
time of Trajan that triumphed for his exploits against 
the Parthiaus, and the only one who obtained that 
honour, after having been led in a triamph himself. 

I have said that Ventidius contribnted very much 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they had 
received at the battle of Carre. He had begun to re- 
venge the clefeat of Crassus and his army, by two suc- 
cessive victories gained over those terrible enemies. 
A third, still greater than the former, completed the 
work, and was obtained in this manner: 

That general,4 apprehending the 

A. M. 3965. Parthians, whose preparations were 
Ant. J. C. 39, far advanced, would get the start of 

him, and pass the Euphrates before 
he had time to draw all his troops together out of 
their diffcrent quarters, had recourse to this stratagem. 
There was a petty eastern pains in his camp, under 
the name of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in 
the interest of the Parthians, and that he held secret 
intelligence with them, and gave then) advice of all 


2 Ptut. in Cic. p. 879. 


» 4 Elenthero-Cifices, 
7 Valier. Max. I. vi.c. 9. 


3 Veit. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 65. Aul, 
Gell. 1. xv. c. 4. 

4 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 21. Plut. in Anton. p. 931. 
Appian. in Parth. p. 156. Dion. Cass, 1. xlix. p. 403, 404. 
Justin, 1. xii. c. 4. 
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the designs of the Romans which he could discover. 
He resolved to make this man’s treachery the means 
peseying the Parthians into a snare he had laid for 
then. 

With that view he contracted a niore than ordinary 
intimacy with this traitor. He conversed frequently 
with him upon the operations of the campaign, Af- 
fecting at length to open himself to him with great 
confidence, he observed that he was much afraid, froin 
advices he had received, that the Parthians designed 
to pass the Euphrates not at Zeugma, as usual, but a 
great way lower. For, sad he, if they pass at Zeug- 
ma, the country on this side is so mountainons, that 
the cavalry, in which the whole force of their army 
consists, can do us no great hurt. But if they pass 
below, there are nothing but plains, where they will 
have all manner of advantages against us, and it will 
be impossible for us to make head against them. As 
soon as he had imparted this secret to him, the spy 
did not fail,as Venticius had rightly foreseen, to com- 
niunicate it to the Parthians, with whom it had all the 
effect he could desire. Pacorus, instead of going to 
Zengina, immediately took the other ronte, lost abun- 
dance of time in consequence of the great compass he 
was obliged to take, and in the preparations necessary 
for passing the river there. Ventidins got forty days 
by this means, which he employed in making Silon 
join him from Jndza, with the legions which were 
quartered on the other side of mount Taurus, and 
tound himself in a condition to give the Parthians a 
good reception when they entered Syria. 

As they saw that they had not been attacked either 
in passing the river, or afterwards, they attributed that 
inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched di- 
rectly to charge the enemy in their camp, thongh si- 
tuated very advantageously upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they should soon make themselves mas- 
ters of it, and that without much resistance. They 
were mistaken. The Romans quitted their camp, fell 
on them with impetuosity, and pushed them with the 
utmost vigour upon the declivity: and as they had the 
advantage of the gronnd, and their light-armed troops 
from the top of the hill poured showers of darts upon 
the Parthians, they soon put them into disorder, not- 
withstanding the vigorous resistance they made at 
first. The slaughter was very great. Pacorns was 
killed in the battle, and his death was followed imme- 
diately with the fight of his whole army. The van- 
quished made haste to regain the bridge, in order to 
return into their own country; but the Romans pre- 
vented them, and cut the greatest part of them in pie- 
ces. Some few escaping by flight, retired to Anti- 
ochus king of Comagena. History observes, that this 
celebrated battle, which so well revenged the defeat 
of Crassns, was fought exactly on the same day with 
the battle of Carre fourteen years before. 

Orodes was so struck with the loss of this battles 
and the death of his son, that he was alniost out of 
his senses. For several days, he neither opened his 
niouth nor took any nourishment. When the excess 
of his grief wasa little abated, and would permit him 
to speak, nothing was heard fron: him but the name 
of Pacorns. He imagined that he saw him, and call- 
ed to him; he seemed to discourse with him as if he 
were living, to speak to him, and hear him speak. At 
other times he remembered that he was dead, and 
shed a torrent of tears. 

Never was griefmorejust. This was the most fatal 
blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever received ; 
vor was the loss of the prince less than that of the army 
itself. For he was the most excellent character the 
house of the Arsacidze had ever produced, forjustice, 
clemency, valour, and all the qualities which consti- 
tute the truly great prince. He had made himself so 
much beloved in Syria, during the little time he re- 
sided there, that never did the people express more 


5 Orades, repente filii morte et exercitus clade audita, ex 
dolore in fourorem vertitur. Multis diebus non alloqui 
quenquam, hon cibuin sumere, non vocem mittere, ita ut 
€liam niutus faclus videretur. Post multos deinde dies, 
ubi d-lor vocem faxaverit, nihil aliud quam Pacorum vo- 
cabat. Pacorus illi videri, Pacorus audi videbatur; com 
Ulv loqui, cum iilo cunsistere. Interdum quasi amissum 
iebititer dolevat.—Juséci. 
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affection for any of their native sovereigns, than for 
the person of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection 
into which the death of his dear son Pacorns had 
thrown him, be found himself extremely embarrassed 
about the choice of his successor out of his other chil- 
dren. He had thirty by different women; each of 
whom solicited him in favour of her own, and made 
use of all the ascendancy she had over a mind im- 
pelt by age and affliction. At last he determined, 

owever, to follow the order of birth, and nominated 
PHRAATES, the eldest, and also most 

A.M. 3967. vicious of them all. He had scarce 
Ant. J.C. 37. taken possession of the throne, when 
be caused all his brothers, whom his 
father had by the daughter of Antiochns Eusebes, king 
of Syria, to be murdeved, and that only hecanse their 
mother was of a better family than his, and they had 
more merit than himself. The father, who was still 
alive, not being able to avoid professing extreme dis- 
pleasure upon that occasion, that unnataral son order- 
ed him also to he put to death. He treated the rest 
of his brothers in the same manner, and did not spare 
his own son, from the apprehension thet the people 
would set him upon the throne in bis stead. It was 
this prince, so cruel towards all his own family, that 
treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar fa- 
vour and clemency. 


ARTICLE III. 


ABRIDGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF CAP- 
PADOCIA, FROM TIIE FOUNDATION OF THAT KING- 
DOM TO THE TIME WHEN IT BECAME A PROVINCE 
OF THE. ROMAN EMPIRE. 


J have spoken in several parts of this history of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occasion, but 
without mentioning either their beginning or succes- 
sion. J shall here unite in one point of view all that 
relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country of Asia Minor. The 
Persians, under whose dominion it was at first, had 
divided it into two parts, and established two satrapies 
or governments in it. The Macedonians, into whose 
possession it fell. suffered those two governments to be 
changed into kingdoms. The one extended towards 
mount Taurus, and was properly called Cappadocia, 
or Cappadocia Major; the other towards Pontus, and 
was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cappadocia Minor: 
they were at length united into one kingdom. 

Strabo says, that Ariarathes was the first king of 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he be- 

an to reign. It is probable that it 

A. M.3644. was about the time that Philip, father 
Ant.J.C.360. of Alexander the Great, began to 

reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in 
Persia. Upon this supposition the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia continued three bundred threescore and six- 
teen years, before it was reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire under Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of 
kings named Ariarathes; then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation; 
and at length by the last, Archelaus. According to 
Diodorns Siculus, there had heen many kings of Cap- 
padocia before Ariarathes; but as their history is al- 
most entirely unknown, I shall make no mention of 
it in this place. 


A.M. 3644. 
Ant. J. C. 360, 


ARIARATHES [.1 He reigned joint- 
ly with bis brother Holophernes, for 
whom he had a particular affection. 

Having joined the Persians in the 
expedition against Egypt, he acquired 
great glory, and returned home laden 
with honours by king Ochus. 

ARIARATHES 1J.2 son of the former, 
had lived at peace in his dominions, 
during the wars of Alexander the 
Great, who out of impatience to come 
to blows with Darius, was unwilling to be delayed by 
the conquest of Cappadocia, and had contented him- 
self with some instances of submission. 


A. M. 3653. 
Ant. J.C.351, 


A.M. 3668. 
Ant. J.C. 336, 


1 Strab. 1. xii. p. 533, 534. 
2 Plutin Eumen. p. 545, Diod, 1. xviii. p. 599, , 
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After that prince’s death, Cappadocia, in pe parti- 
tion made of the provinces of his empire hy his gene- 
rals, fell to Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put bim into pos- 
session of it, conducted him thither at the head of a 
powerful army. Ariarathes on his side prepared for 
a vigorous defence. He bad 30,000 foot and a nn- 
merous cavalry. They cametoabattle. Ariarathes 
was defeated and taken prisoner. Terdiccas caused 
him, with his principal officers, to be crucified, and 
put Eumenes into possession of his dominions. 

ARIARATHES III. After the death of his father, he 
escaped into Armenia. 

As soon as he was apprized of the 
death of Perdiccas and Eumenes, A. M. 3689. 
and the employment which other Ant. J.C. 315. 
wars gave Antiochus and Seleucus, 
he entered Cappadocia with troops lent him by Ardo- 
ates king of Armenia. He defeated Amyntas, gene- 
ral of the Macedonians, drove him out of the country, 
and reascended the throne of his ancestors. 

ARIAMNES, his eldest son, succeed- 
ed him. He entered into analliance A. M. 3720. 
with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, Ant. J.C. 284. 
and married his eldest son to Strato- 
nice, the daughter of the same Antiochus. Te had so 
great an effection for this son, that he made him his 
colleague in the kingdom. 

ARIARATHES IV, having reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
to his son of the same name with bimself, who was at 
that time very young. 

ARJARATHES V. He married An- 
tiochis, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, an artful princess, who find- 
ing herself barren, had recourse to 
imposture. She deceived ber husband, and made him 
believe that she had twosons, one of whom was call- 
ed Ariarathes, and the other Holophernes.3 Her 
barrenness ceasing some time after, she had two 
daughters, and then one son, who was named Mith- 
ridates. She confessed the fraud to her husband, and 
sent the elder of the supposititions children to be 
brought up at Rome, with a small train, and the other 
into Ionia. The legitimate son took the name of 
Ariarathes, and was educated after the manner of the 
Greeks. 

Ariarathes V. supplied his father-in-law, Antiochus 
king of Syria, with troops, in the war which he under- 
took against the Romans. Antiochus having been de- 
feated, Ariurathes sent ambassadors to Rome,4 to ask 
pardon of the senate, for haying been obliged to de- 
clare against the Romans in favour of his father-in-law. 
This was granted him, but not till after he bad been 
condenmned to pay, by way of expiation of his fault, 
200 talents, that is to say, 200,000 crowns. ‘The senate 
afterwards abated him half that sam, at the request 
of Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had lately mar- 
ried his davghter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his son-in-law Eumenes, against Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themselves 
arbiters of the kings of the East, sent ambassadors to 
negotiate a treaty between those three princes; but 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation. However, two 
years after, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes and 
Ariarathes upon conditions sufficiently hard. 

The latter had a son of his own name, who loved 
him in the most tender manner, which occasioned his 
being surnamed Philopator; for whom he had no less 
affection. He desired to give him proofs of it by re- 
signing the kingdom to him, and placing him npon 
the throne during his life. The son, who had the ut- 
most affection and respect for a father who so well 
deserved both, could not resolve to accept an offer so 
advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, but one 
which aimed a mortal wound at so good a heart as his; 
and represented to his father, that he was not one of 
those who could consent to reign during the life of 
him to whom he owed his being. Such examples of 
moderation, generosity, disinterestedness, and sincere 


A. M. 3814. 
Ant. J.C. 190. 


3 He is socalled by Polybius, and Orophenes by Diado- 
Tus Siculus. a 
4 Liv. l. xxxvil. n. 50. 1. xxxvili. n. 37 and 39. 
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affection for a father, are the most extraordinary, and 
the more to be ndmired, as in tbe times of which we 
are now relating the history, inordinate ambition res- 
pected nothing, and boldly violated the most sacred 
ties of nature and religion. 

ARARATHES VI.! surnamed Phi- 

A. M. 3842. lopator, reigned after his father’s 
Ant.J.C.162. death, and was an excellent prince. 

As soon as he ascended the throne, 
he sent an embassy to Kome, to renew the alliance 
his father had contracted with the Romans, which he 
found no difliculty to obtain. Te applied himself 
very closely to the study of philosophy, from whence 
Cappadocia, which, till then, had been unknown to 
the Greeks, became the residence of niany learn- 
ed men. 

Demetrins, king of Syria, had a sister, whom Ari- 
arathes refused to espouse, lest that alliance should 
give offence to the Romans, The refusal extremely 
prejudiced Demetrius against the king of Cappado- 
cia. He soon found an occasion to be revenged, by 
supplying Holophernes with troops, who pretended 
to be the brother of Ariarathes,? expelled him from 
the throne, and after that violence reigned tyran 
nically. He put many to death, confiscated the es- 
tates of the greatest noblemen, and even plundered a 
temple of Jupiter, which had been reverenced by the 
people frony tine immemorial, and had never sufler- 
ed such a violation before. Apprehending a revolu- 
tion, which his cruelty gave him reason to expect, he 
deposited 400 talents 3 with the inhabitants of Priene, 
acityoflonia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, 
to implore aid of the Romans. ‘The usurper sent his 
deputies thither also. The senate, according to the 
usual motives of ther policy, decreed that the king- 
dom should he divided between the two brothers. 

Ariarathes found a more ready and 

A.M.3845. more eflectual protector in the per- 
Ant. J. C.159, son of Attalus, king of Pergamus, 

who signalized the beginning of his 
reign by re-establishing this unfortunate prince upon 
the throne of his ancestors. Ariarathes, to revenge 
himself on the usurper, wished to compel the inhabt- 
tants of Priene to deliver into his hands the 400 ta- 
lents Holophernes bad left with them. They opposed 
that demand, with pleading the inviolable faith of de- 
posits, which would not admit their giving up that 
sum to any one whomsoever, during the life of the 
person who had confided it to theirkeeping. Ariara- 
thes had no regard to so just a representation, and 
laid waste their lands without mercy; notwithstand- 
ing which, so considerable a loss did not induce them 
to violate the fidelity they thought themselves obliged 
to observe in regard to him, who had confided that 
deposit with them. 

olophernes had retired to Antioch,4 where he 
joined in a conspiracy with the inhabitants of that 
city against Demetrius his benefactor, whose place he 
had conceived hopes of supplying. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Holophernes imprisoned. De- 
metrius would have put him to death directly, if he 
had not judged it move advisable to reserve him, in 
order to make use of him afterwards in the preten- 
sions he had upon Cappadocia, and the design he had 
formed of dethroning and destroying Ariarathes; but 
he was prevented by the plot contrived against him 
by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappa- 
docia, who set Alexander Bala upon the throne in 


his stead, 
Ariarathes aided the Romans 
A, M.3875. against Aristonicus,s who had pos- 
Ant. J.C.129. sessed himself of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and perished in that war. 
He left six children, whom he had by Laodice. 
The Romans, in gratitude for the father’s services, 
added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions. La- 
odice, who was regent during the minority of those 
six princes, apprehending the loss of her authority 
when they should be of age to reign, poisoned five 


1 Diod. in Eclog. 1. xxxi. p. 865. 

2 Diod. in Excerpt. p. 334 and 336. 

® Four hundred thousand crowns. 

¢ Justin. |. xxxv. c. 1. 5 Justin. 1. xxxvii.c. 1. 
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of them the same year their father died. She would 
have treated the sixth in the same manner, if the vig- 
ilance of relations had not removed him from the fu- 
ry of that unnatural mother. The people set him 
upon the throne, after having destroyed that cruel 
wurderess of her ehildren. ” 

ARIARATHES VIL. Ie married an- 
other Laodice,é sister of Mithridates A.M. 3913. 
Eupator, and had two sons by her, Ant. J.C. 91. 
ARIARATHES VIII. and ARIARATHES 
1X. His brother-in-law caused him to be murdered 
by Gordius, one of his subjects. Laodice afterwards 
married Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who immedi- 
ately took possession of Cappadocia. Mithridates 
sent an army thither, drove out the garrisons of Ni- 
comedes, and restored the kingdom to his nephew, the 
son of the same Ariarathes, whom he had caused to 
be assassinated, 

ARIARATHES VIII. had scarce ascended the throne, 
when Mithridates pressed him to recall Gordias from 
banishment, with design to rid himself of the son by 
the same assassin who had killed the father. That 
young prince shuddered at the proposal, and raised 
an army to oppose the violence of his uncle. Mith- 
ridates being unwilling to decide his measures by the 
hazard ofa battle, chose rather to draw Ariarathes 
to a conference, in which he assassinated him, with a 
dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view of tbe 
two armies. He set his own son of only eight years 
of age in his place, caused him to be called Ariara- 
thes, and gave him Gordius for his governor.7 The 
Cappadociang, not being able to bear the oppression 
of the lieutenants of Mithridates, rose in arms, called 
in Ariarathes, the late king’s brother, from Asia, and 
placed him upon the throne. 

ARIARATHES IX. Soon after his return, Mithri- 
dates attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the king- 
dam. That young prince’s grief brought a disease 
on him, of which he died soon after. Mithridates had 
re-established his son upon the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Mithridates, being in possession of Cappadocia, 
might fall upon his dominions, set up an infant of 
eight years of age, to whom he also gave the name 
of Ariarathes, and sent deputies to the Romans to 
demand the kingdom of his father in his name. 
Queen Laodice, his wife, went expressly to Rome 
to support the imposture, and to testify that she had 
three sonshy ARLARATHES VII., of whom this, which 
she produced, was the last. Mithridates, on his side, 
veniured to have assurances made hy Gordius, that 
this son, whom he had placed upon the throne, was 
the son of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the 
war against Aristonicus. What times were these! 
what a series is here of frauds andimpostures! The 
Roman people saw through them; and in order not 
to support them on either side, decreed that Mithri- 
dates should renounce Cappadocia, which for the fu- 
ture should enjoy its liberty, and govern itself as it 
thought proper. Butthe Cappadocians sent to Rome 
to declare that liberty was insupportable to them, 
and to demand a king. We may justly be astonish- 
ed at the taste of a people, who could prefer slavery 
to liberty. But there are nations to which the mon- 
archical is better adapted than the republican go- 
vernment; and there are few who are wise enough to 
make a moderate use of perfect and entire liberty. 
The Cappadocians elected, or rather received from 
the Romans, Ariobarzanes for their king, whose fa- 
mily was extinct at the third generation. 

ARIGBARZANES I. This new prince 
did not enjoy his dignity in peace.® A.M. 3915. 
Mithraas and Bagoas, generals of Ant. J. C. 89. 
Tigranes, drove him ont of Cappado- 
cia, and established there Ariarathes, son of Mithri- 
dates. The Romans caused Ariobarzanes to be rein- 
stated. He was expelled some time after by an ar- 
my sent by Mithridates into Cappadocia, in favour 
of hisson. Sylla, having obtaine:! great advantages 
over Mithridates, compelled him to abandon Cappa- 


¢ Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 1. 1 Id.). xxxvili. c. 2 
8 Appian. in Mithrid. p. 176, &c. Justin. 1. xxxviil. c 3, 
Plut. in Syla, 
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docia. Some time after, at the instigation of that 
rince, Tigranes invaded that kingdom, and carried 
off 300.000 men, to whom he gave lands in Armenia, 
and placed a considerable number of them in the city 
of Tigranocerta. Ariobarzanes, who had escaped to 
Rome hefore the invasion, ivas not restored til! Pom- 
pey had put an end to the war with Mithridates. 
ARIOBARZANES II. Pompey had 
A. M. 3938. considerably enlarged the dominions 
Ant. J.C. 66. of Ariobarzanes, when he replaced 
him on the throne of Cappadocia. 
Tis son succeeded to all that great inheritance, but 
did not keep it long. He was killed some time be- 
fore Cicero went to command in Cilicia. The prince 
who reigned at that time was Ariobarzanes III. 
grandson of Ariobarzanes I. 
ARIOBARZANES I[II.t Cicero, upon 

A.M.3953. quitting Rome, had received Beclers 
Ant. J.C. 51. to favour and protect Ariobarzanes 

with all possible care, as a prince 
whose welfare was dear to the senate and people: a 
glorious testimonial, which had never before been 
granted to any king. Cicero punctually executed 
the order of the senate. When hearrived in Cilicia, 
Ariobarzanes was menaced with being hilled, as his 
father had been. A conspiracy was on foot against 
him, in favour of his eo EEA thes. The latter 
declared to Cicero, that he bad no part in that plot; 
that indeed he had been earnestly solicited to accept 
the kingdom, but that he had always been infinitely 
averse to such thoughts, during the life of his brother: 
who, it seems, had no issue. Cicero employed the 
authority of bis office, and all the influence his high 
reputation gave him, to dispel the storm with which 
the king was threatened. ITis endeavours were suc- 
cessful;2 he saved the king’s life and crown by his 
resolution, and a generous disintercstedness, which 
rendered him inaccessible to all the attempts that 
were made to corrupt his integrity, and to seduce him. 
The greatest danger came from the high-priest of 
Comana. There were two principal cities of that 
name, the one in Cappadocia and the other in the 
kingdom of Pontus.3 They were consecratec to Bel- 
lona, and observed almost the same ceremonies in the 
worship of that goddess. The one was formed upon 
the model of the other; that of Pontus upon that of 
Cappadocia. It is of the latter we speak in this place. 
The temple of that goddess was endowed with great 
estates, and served by a vast number of persons, un- 
der the authority of a pontiff, a man of great influ- 
ence, and so considerable, that the king alone svas 
his superior: he was gencrally of the blood royal. 
His dignity was for life. Strabo says, that in his time 
there were above 6000 persons consecrated to the 
service of the temple of Comana. It was that which 
made the high-priest so powerful; and in tbe time 
of which we speak,4 might have occasioned a very 
dangerous war, and involved Ariobarzanes in great 
difficulties, had he thought proper to defend bimself 
by force of arms, as it was believed he would; for he 
bad troops, both horse and foot, ready to take the 
eld, with great funds to pay and subsist them. But 
Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon him to re- 
tire out of the kingdom, and to leave Ariobarzanes 
in the peaceable possession of it. 

During the civil war between Casar and Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes marched with some troops to the latter, 
who were present at the battle of Pharsalia. This, no 
doubt, was the reason that Cesar laid Ariobarzanes 
under contribution. It is certain that he exacted very 
considerable sunis of money from him ;§ for that prince 


1 Cic, Ep. 2 and 4.}. xv. ad Fam. and Ep.. 20.1. v. ad Attic. 

9 Ariobarzanes opera mea vivit, regnat "Ev wzecde, con- 
silio et auctoritate, et quod proditoribus ejus %7edo17 dy ws, 
non mod6 %3esdexyr0v prebui, regem regnumque servavi. 
Cie. Epist. 20.1. v. ad Attic. 

8 Strab. 1. xii. p. 535 and 557. 

4 Cim magnum bellum in Cappadocia concitaretur, si 
sacerdos armis se (quod facturus putabatur) defenderet, 
adolescens et equitatu et pedidatu et pecunia paratus, et 
toto, iis qui novari aliquid volebant, perfeci ut & regno ille 
discederet; rexque sine tumultu ac sine armis, omni auc- 
toritate aule communila regnum cum dignitate obtineret. 
Cic. Ep. 4. lib. xv. ad Fum. 

i * Cas. de Bell. Civ. }. iii. Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 
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represented to him, that it would be impossible for 
him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued to plunder 
Cappadocia. Cesar was then, in Egypt, from whence 
he set out to reduce Pharnaces ta reason. He passed 
through Cappadocia, and made such regulations 
there, as imply that Ariobarzanes and his brother kept 
up no very good understanding with each other, and 
entirely subjected the latter to the authority of the 
former. Aiter Caesar had conquered Pharnaces,6 he 
gave part of Cilicia and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. 

This mild treatment gave the mur- 
derers of Cesar reason ta believe that A. M. 3962, 
the king of Cappadocia, would notfa- Ant. J. C. 42, 
your their party.7. He did not openly 
declare against them; but he refused to enter into 
theiralliance. ‘This conduct gave them a just distrust 
of him, so that Cassius thought it incumbent upon him 
nottospare him. He attacked him, and having taken 
him prisoner, put him to death. 

ARIARATHES X, By the death of Ariobarzanes the 
kingdom of Cappadocia fell to his brother Ariarathes. 
The possession of it was disputed with him by Sisin- 
na the eldest son of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, high- 
priest of Bellona, at Comana, in Cappadocia. This 
Archelaus was the grandson of Archelaus, a Cappa- 
docian by nation, and general of an army in Greece 
for Mithridates against Sylla. He abandoned the 
party of Mithridates in the second war, as we shall 
relate in the twenty-third book, and joined the Ro- 
mans.8 He left one son, named also Archelans, who 
married Berenice, queen of Egypt, and was killed six 
months after in a battle. He had obtained a very 
honourable dignity from Pompey, which was the 
high-priesthood of Comana in Cappadocia. His son 
Archelaus possessed it after him. He married Gla- 
phyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had two 
sons by her, Sisiuna and Archelaus. 
The first dispnted the kingdom of A.M. 3963. 
Cappadocia with Ariarathes who pos- Ant. J.C. 41. 
sessed it.9 Mark Antony was the 
judge of this difference, and determined it in favour 
of Sisinna. What became of him is 
not known; history only tells us, that A. M. $968. 
Ariarathes re-ascended the throne. Ant. J. C. 36. 
Five or six years after Mark Antony 
expelled him, and established Archelaus,10 the second 
son of Glaphyra, in his stead. 

ARCHELAUS.U That prince be- 
came very powerful. Ile expressed 
his gratitude to Mark Antony by join- 
ing hint with good troops at the battle 
of Actium. [le was so fortunate, notwithstanding 
that conduct, as to escape the resentment of Augustus. 
He was suffered to keep possession of Cappadocia, 
and ivas almost the only one treated with so much fa- 
vour. 

He assisted Tiberius to re-estab- — 
lish Tigranes in Armenia,!2 and ob- A. M. 3984, 
tained of Augustus, Armenia Minor, Ant. J. C. 20. 
and a great part of Cilicia. Tiberius 
rendered him great services with Augustus, especially 
when his subjects brought accusations against him be- 
fore that prince. He pleaded his cause himself, and 
was the occasion of his gaining it. Arcbelaus fixed 
his residence in the i-!and of Eleusis near the coast of 
Cilicia, and having married Pythodorus, the widow of 
Polemon king of Pontus, he considerably augmented 
his power. For as the sons of Polemon were infants 
at that tinie, he had undoubtedly the administration 
of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 

His reign was very long and hap- 
py: }3 but his latter years were unfor- A. M. 3988. 
tunate, and his misfortunes were the Ant. J. C. 16. 
consequence of Tiberius’s revenge. 

That prince, who saw with pain, that Caius and Lu- 


A.M. 3973. 
Ant. Je Gear 


¢ Dia. J. xbii. p. 183. 7 Dio. |. xlvii. p. 346, 
-§ Strab. 1. sl 558. Dio. 1. xxxix. p. 116. 
9 Appian. de Bell. Civ. 1. v. p. 675. 
10 J)ju. 1. xlix. p. 411. 11 Plut. io Anton. 944. 
13 Joseph. Antiq 1. xv.c.5. Dio. 1. liv. p.526. Sueton. 
in Tib. c. il Dio. 1. lvii. p.614. Strab. 1. xiv. p. 671. and 
. xii, p. 556. 
13 Dio. in Excerpt. p. 652, Sueton. in Tib. c. x. Vel], 
Paterc. I. ii. c. 99. 
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cius, the sons of Agrippa, grnndsons of Augustus, and 
his sons by adoption, were raised by degrees above 
him;! to avoid giving umbrage to the two young Cre- 
Bars, and to spare himself the mortification of being 
witness to their azgrandizement, demanded and ob- 
tained permissiop to retire to Rhodes, under pretext 
that he had need of repose for the re-establishment 
of his health. His retreat was considered as a real 
banishment, and people began to neglect*him as a 
person in disgrace, and did not believe it safe to ap- 
pear his fricnds. During his stay at Rhodes,2? king 
Archelaus, who was not at a great distance from 
thence, residing generally at Eleusis,3 paid him no 
honours, forgetting the great obligations he had to 
him. Itwas not, says Tacitus, out of pride or haugh- 
tiness, but by the advice of Augustus’s principal 
friends, who believed the amity of Tiberius dangerous 
at that time. On the contrary, when 
A.M. 4002. young Caius Cesar, appointed gover- 
Ant. J. C. 2. norof the East, was sent into Armenia 
by Augustus, to appease the troubles 
of that country, Archelaus, who looked npon him as 
the future successor to the empire, paid him all kind 
of honours, and distinguished himself by the zeal with 
which he paid his court to him. Politicians are often 
mistaken in their coujectures, for want of a clear in- 
sight into futurity. It wonld have been more consis- 
tent with prudence and wisdom in Archelaus to have 
observed such a conduct as would have been agreea- 
ble to each of the princes, who might both arrive at 
the empire. Something of this nature is observed of 
Pomponius Atticus,4 who during all the divisions, 
with which the republic was torn at different times, 
always knew how to render himself agreeable to the 
heads of both parties. 
Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that 
had been given to his rival, which was the more offen- 
sive to him, as it argued an ungrate- 
A. M. 4020. ful disposition in Archelaus. He 
Ant. J. C. 16. made him highly sensible of this when 
he became master. Archelaus was 
cited to Rome as having endeavoured to excite trou- 
bles in the province. Livia wrote to him, and with- 
out dissembling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes 
of pardon, provided he came in person to demand it. 
This was a snare laid for drawing him out of his king- 
dom. The king of Cappadocia either did not perceive 
it,5 or dared not to act as if he did. He set out for 
Rome, was very ill received by Tiberius, and saw him- 
self shortly after proceeded against as a criminal. 
Dion assures us, that Archelaus, depressed with age, 
was generally believed to have lost his reasun; but 
that in reality he was perfectly in his senses, and 
counterfeited the madman, because he saw no other 
means of saving his life. The senate passed no sen- 
tence against him; but age, the gout, and, more than 
those, the indignity of the treatment he was made to 
suffer, sonn occasioned his death. He reigned two- 
and-fifty years. After his death, Cappadocia was re- 
duced into a province of the Roman enipire. 
This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues 
of Cappadocia were so considerable when Archelaus 


t Ne fulgor suus orientium juvenum obstaret initiis, dis- 
Bimulata causa consilii sui, commeatum ab socero atque eo- 
dem vitrico gap ecendl a continuatione Jaborum petiit. 
Paterc. |. ii. c. 99. 

a Rex Archelaus quinquagesimum annum Cappadocia 
potiebatur, invisus Tiherio, pes eum Rhodi egentum nullo 
officio coluisset. Nec id Archelaus per superbiam omiscrat, 
sed ab intimis Augusti monitus: quia florente Caio Cesare, 
missoque ad res Orientis, intula Tiberii amicitia credebatur. 
Pacil. Annal. }. ii. c. 42 

= Eleusis was but six leagues distant from Rhodes. Strab. 
1. xiv. p. 65. 

4 Hoc quale sit, facilits existimabit, is, qui judicare poterit 
quante sil sapiente, eurum retinere usum henevolentiam- 
que, inter quos maximarum rerum non soldm zmulatio, sed 
obtrectatio tanta intercedebat, quantum fuit incidere ne. 
cesse inter Cesarem atque Antonium, cum se uterque prin- 
cipem non solim_urbis Romane sed orbis terrarum esse 
cuperet. Corn. Nep. in Alltec. c. xx. 

§ Ite ignarus doli, vel, si intelligere videretur, vim me- 
tuens, in urbem proporal: exceptusque immiti 4 principe, 
et mox accusatus a senatn; non ob crimina, que fingeban- 
tur, sed atgore, simul fessus senio, ct quia recibus equa, 
pedum infima, insolita sunt. finem vite eponte an fato im- 
plevit Tucit. Annad, |. ii. c. 42. 
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died, that Tiberius thought himselfable, from his new 
acquisition, to abate the half of a tax he had caused 
to be levied. He even gave that provinee some relief, 
and would not exact froin it all the duties it had paid 
the last king, 

The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Ma- 
zeca,6* a city situate at the foot of the mountain Ar- 


6 Strab. I. xii. p. 537, 538, 

* (This city was afterwards called Cesarca Mazaca, in 
honour of Tiberius Casar, and is now called Kaisariah by 
the Turks. It was also somctimes called Ad Argmum, to 
distinguish it from other citics of the same name. This city 
continued to increase in wealth and splendour after its an- 
nexation tothe empire, Jt struck a number of medals, con- 
secrated temples to the emperors, and celebrated public 
games in honour of Septimius Severus and his sons. It was 
adorned with an amphitheatre and inany lemples, and when 
plleed by Schabour, son of Ardeshir Babegan, the Persian 
<ing, in the reign of Valerian, it contained a population of 
400,000 sols. Its dimensions were contracted by Justinian, 
who rebuilt the wails. It was raised 10 the dignity of an 
apostolic See, and gave birth to the celebrated Basil, who 
was buried near the town. ‘The city lies in the south side 
of a plain, fertile and of great extent, and at the foot of a 
stupendous mountain called Argens. Two branches of this 
mountain advance a short distance into the plain, forming a 
smal} recess, in the centre of which siands Cwsarea, sur- 
rounded on three sides by niountains. The area of the 
modern city is inconsiderable, and the houses, though built 
of stone and mortar, are mean in their appearance. It is 
still the emporium of an extensive trade, and the resort of 
merchants to it from all parts of Asia Minor and Syria, for 
the purpose of buying cotton, here cultivated in great quan- 
tities, and either sold as a raw niaterial, or as manufactured 
into cloth. Kinnier states the population at 25,000; of which 
1500 are Armenians, 300 Greelis, and 150 Jews. 

Very considerable ruins are visible here, as the area of the 
ancient cily was much larger than that now occupied by 
the modern city. The sides of the hills south of the town 
are strewed with mouldering rubbish in vast piles, and to 
the north and east other ruins are plainly discernible. The 
ruins on the south side are about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the suburbs, and are called Eski Shehr, or the old city. 
No vestiges of inscriptions, no columns, or sculptured mar- 
bles, are however to he seen, though many of the ruins are 
of great antiquity, and the arches of the old gateways are 
semicircular, and not in the pointed, or Saracenic fashion. 

Mount Argus is undoubledly the highest mountain in 
Asia Minor, and, I believe, eyual in elevation to mount 
Blanc, it being distinctly visible at the horizontal distance 
of 150 miles, nay 180. It rises, like mount Elwund, from 
the plain of Hamadan, but with far greater elevation ; and 
as innier observed on the 2-1h of October. when the whole 
of the country round was parched with drought, it was en- 
veloped in the snows of perpetual winter, half way from its 
summit. The natives say that the Romans had a castle on 
ils summit, where Tiberius Cesar used to sit; but they con- 
fessed, that, although many had made the attempt, no one, 
within their knowledge, had ever passed its frozen steeps. 

That it was esteemed very lofty by the ancients, is plain 
from the notion that obtained credit among them, that from 
its summit both the Euxine and Mediterranean seas could 
be distinctly seen: and, consequently, they must have 
deemed it higher than mount Taurus, which lay betwixt it 
and the latter. 

The range of the Argi Dach is totally unconnected with 
any other, but rises in six peaks, like the steps of a ladder, 
the must lofty of which bore north-east by east from Kara- 
hissar, where Kinnier had an excellent view of the range. 
The peak of Argaus, as far as he could judge from observa- 
tion, lies ten miles south of Casarea. It is very surprising 
that Colonel Leak, who saw ils lofty peaks rising consider- 
ably above the horizon, at the north-west extremity of the 
plain of Iconium, 150 iniles distant, should have estimated 
its elevation at only siz thousand feet, and yer he believes 
it to be the highest mountain in Asia Minor. No mountain, 
of such a diminutive height, can possibly be seen at such an 
elevation, and rising so high above the verge of the distant 
horizon. The utmost elevation of mount Taurus is conjec- 
tured by the same traveller at only 6500 feet. The fact is 
otherwise ; and it is quite plain, that if a mountain be visi- 
ble at such a distance, and be covered with snow half way 
dawn, in the latitude of 38 degrecs, in the drought of autumn, 
that it must equal, if not exceed, mount Blanc in elevation. 

Ptolemy, in his Table of Cappadocia, lib. v. p. 121, 122, 
places the southern boundary of mount Argeus 10 miles 
north of Caesarea, perfectly opposite to fact; and extends 
the range from 39 degrees 40 minutes north latitude to 40 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude. There are eighty villages 
dependent on Cesarea. 

Mr. Bruce, in his Journey from Cesarea to Ooscat, men 
tions a river which he crossed oa a stone bridge, not very 
far from the city, and observed many morasses occasione 
by the inundations of the river. This river is undoubtedly 
that mentioned in the text, as rnnning west from the eleva» 
ted plain of Caesarea to the Halys. Perhaps those very mo 
Tasses may have been caused by the inundation of the river 
from the stoppage of its Ba by Ariarathes. ‘The range 
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ea, and which was governed by the laws of Charon- 
as.t_ ‘This city was built upon the river Melas, which 
empties itself into the river Eupbrates. A king of 
Cappadocia, whom Strabo calls simply Ariarathes, 
without mentioning the time when he lived, having 
filled up the mouths of this river, it overflowed all the 
neighbouring country; after which he caused small 
islands to be made init, after the manner of the Cy- 
clades, where he passed part of his life in pnerile di- 
versions. The river broke the dams of its mouths, 
and the waters returned into theirchannel. The Eu- 
brates having received them, overflowed, and did 
incredible damage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, 
who inhabited Phrygia, suffered also great Josses by 
that inundation, for which they insisted upon being 
made amends, They demanded 300 talents of the king 
of Cappadocia, and made the Romans their judges. 
Cappadocia abounded with horses, nsses, and 
mules.2 It was from thence the horses were brought 


1 This Charondas was a celebrated legislator of Grecia 
Major, of whom mention has been made. 
2 Boch. Phaleg. 1. iii. c. 11. Scol. Persii. 


of Armzeus, ns represented in Kinnier's map, lies between 
the Karasu on the north, and the Enga-Su on the south, 
both of which unite about 20 British miles west of Caesarea, 
thus forming a peninsula. As the river is frequently sub- 
jected to inundations, also, from the melting of the snows 
of mount Argzeus, it is very probable that this additional 
circumstance contributed to increase the calamity, Ca- 
sarea lies in 35 degrees 42 minutes east longitude of Green- 
wich, and in 88 degrees 41 minutes north latitude.) 
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so particularly allotted for the use of the emperors, 
that the consuls themselves were forbidden to have 
any ofthem. It furnished also a great number of 
slaves and false witnesses.3 The Cappadocians were 
reported to accustom themselves to the bearing of 
torments froin their infancy, and to put one another 
to the rack and other methods of torture, in order to 
inure themselves against the pains their false witness 
inight one day expose them to suffer. This people 
exceeded the Greek nation in perjury, though the lat- 
ter had carried that vice to a great height,41f we may 
believe Cicero, who ascribes to them the having made 
this manner of speaking common amongst them; 
“Tend me your evidence, and I will pay you with 
mine.”5 

Cappadocia, generally speaking, was far from beimg 
a country of great geniuses and learned men. It has 
produced, however, some very celebrated authors. 
Strabo and Pausanias are of that number. It was be- 
lieved especially, that the Cappadocians were very 
unfit for the professions of orators; and it became a 
proverb, that a rhetorician of that country was as hard 
to be found as a white raven or a flying tortoise.6 
S. Basil and S. Gregory Nazianzen are exceptions to 
that rule. = 


» Mancipiis locuples eset eris Cappadocum rex. Horat. 
4 Cic. pro. Flac. n. 9, 10, 
§ Da mihi testimonium mutuum. 
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This twenty-second book contains the conclusion of the his- 
tory of Syracuse. Ji may be divided into three parts. The 
first includes the long reign of Hiero 1]. The second, the 
short reign of his grandson, Hieronymus, the troubles of 
Syracuse occasioned by it, with the siege and taking of 
that city by Marcellus. The third is a concise abridgment 
of the history of Syracuse, with some reflections on the 
peezeent and character of the Syracugans, and on 

rchimedes. 
ARTICLE 1. 


SECTION I.—uIERO THE SECOND CHOSEN CAPTAIN- 
GENERAL BY THE SYRACUSANS, AND SOON AFTER 
APPOINTED KING. HE MAKES AN ALLIANCE WITH 
THE ROMANS IN THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 
PUNIC WAR. 


Hierro IJ. was descended from the 

A.M.3700. family of Gelon, who had formerly 
Aut. J.C.304. reigned in Syracuse.t As his mother 

was a slave, his father, Hierocles, ac- 
cording to the barbarous custom of those times, caused 
him to be exposed soon after his birth; believing that 
the infant dishonoured the nobility of his race. If 
Justin’s fabulous account may be believed, the bees 
nourished him several days with their honey. The 
oracle declaring, that so singular an event was a cer- 
tain presage of his future greatness, Hierocles caused 
him to be brought back to his house, and took all pos- 
sible care of his education. 

The child derived froin this education all the benefit 
that could be expected. He distinguished himself 
early above all those of his years, by his address in 
military exercises, and his courage in battle. He ac- 
quired the esteem of Pyrrhus, and received several 
rewards from his hands. He was ofa beautiful aspect, 
tall stature, and robust complexion. In his conversa- 
tion2 he was affable and polite, in business just, and 
moderate in command; so that he wanted nothing bat 
the title of king, as he already possessed all the quali- 
ties that adorn that rank. 

Discord having arisen between the 

A.M.3727, citizens of Syracuse and their troops, 
Ant.J.C.277. the latter, who were in the veighbour- 

hood, raised Artemidorus and Hiero 
to the supreme command, which comprehended all 
authority, civil and military. ‘The latter was at that 
time very young, but displayed a prudence and ma- 
turity that gave promise of a great king. Honoured 
with uh command, by the help of some friends he 
entered the city; and having found means to bring 
over the adverse party, who were intent upon nothing 
but raising disorders, he behaved with so much mild- 
ness and greatness of mind, that the Syracusans, 
thongh highly dissatisfied with the liberty assumed 
by the soldiers, of choosing their officers, were, how- 
ever, unanimous in conferring upon him the title and 
power of captain-general. 

From his first measures it was easy to judge that the 
new magistrate aspired at something more than that 


‘1 Justin. 1. xxiii.c. 4. 

* 9 1n alloquio blandus, in negotio justus, in imperio mo- 
deratus: prorsus ut nihil ei regium desse preter regnum 
videretur. Justin. 

. 3 Polyb. 1. i. p. 8, 9. 
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ofice. In fact, observing that the troops no sooner 
quitted the city, than Syracuse was involved in new 
troubles by seditious spirits and lovers of innovation, 
he perceived how important it was, in the absence of 
hiniself and the army, to have somebody upon whom 
he might rely for keeping the citizens within the 
bounds of their duty. Jeptines seenied very fit for 
that purpose, as being a man of integrity, and one who 
had great influence with the people. Hero attached 
him to himself for ever, by espousing his daughter, 
and by the same alliance secured the public tranquil- 
lity, during the time he should be obliged to reniore 
from Syracuse, and march at the head of the armies. 

Another much bolder, though far less just, stroke 
of policy, established his security and repose. He 
had every thing to fear from the foreign soldiers, tur- 
bulent, malignant men, void of respect for their com- 
manders, and of affection for a state of which they 
made no part, solely actuated by the desire of lucre, 
and always ready for a revolt; who having been bold 
enough to assume a right in the election of magis- 
trates, which did not belong to them, were capable, 
upon the least discontent, of attempting any thing 
against himself. He easily comprehended, that he 
should never have the mastery over them, as the 
were too well united amongst themselves; that, if he 
undertook to punish the most criminal, their chastise- 
ment would not fail to provoke the rest; and that the 
only means to put an end to the troubles they occa- 
sioned, was utterly to exterminate this factious body 
of troops, whose Jicentionsness and rebellious dispo- 
sition were only fit to corrupt others, and incline them 
to pernicious excesses. Deceived by a false zeal and 
blind love for the public good, and sensibly affected 
also with the prospect of the dangers to which he was 
perpetually exposed, he thought it incumbent on him, 
for the safety of his country and security of his person, 
to proceed to this cruel and sad extremity, very con- 
trary to his natural character, but which seemed ne- 
cessary to him in the present conjuncture, He there- 
fore took the field under the pretext of marching 
against the Mamertines.4 When he came within view 
of the enemy, he divided his army into two parts: 
on the one side he posted such of the soldiers as were 
Syracnsans; on the other, the mercenaries. He put 
himself at the head of the first, as if he intended an 
attack ; and left the others exposed to the Mamertines, 
who cnt them in pieces; after which he returned quiet- 
ly to the city with the Syracusan troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who might ex- 
cite disorders and sedition, he raised a suflicient num- 
ber of new troops, and afterwards discharged the 
duties of his function in peace. The Mamertines, 
elate with their success, advancing into the country, 
he marched against them with the Syracusan troops, 
whom he had armed and disciplined well, and gave 


_ them battle in the plain of Myle. A great part of the 
, enemies were left upon the field, and their generals 


made prisoners. At his return he was declared king 


4 They were originally troops from Campania, whom 
Agathocles had taken into his pay, and who afterwards 
seized hlessiua, having first put the principal inhabitants 
to the sword. 291 
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by alf the citizens of Syracuse, and 
A.M. 3733. afterwards by all the allies. This 


Ant.J.C.271. bappened seven years after his being 
raised to the supreme authority. 

It would be difficult to justify the manner in which 
he gained thateminence. Whether he put the foreign 
soldiers in motion himself, which seems probable 
enough, or only lent himself to their zeal, it was a 
criminal infidelity to his country and the public au- 
thority, to which his example gave a mortal wound. 
Ii is true, the irregularity of his entrance upon cifice 
was somewhat amended by the consent which the 
people and allies aflerwards gave to if, But can we 
suppose, that in such a conjuncture their consent was 
perfectly free? As to his being elected king, there 
was nothing of compulsion in that: if his secret anibi- 
tion had any part in it, that fault was well atoned for 
by his wise and disinterested conduct through the long 
duration of his reign and life. 

The loss of the battle we have spoken of entirely 
disconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of 
them had recourse to the Carthaginians, to whom they 
surrendered their citadel; others resolved to abandon 
the city to the Romans, and sent to desire their aid. 
Hence arose the first Punic war, as ] have explained 
more at large elsewhere.] 

Appius Clandins the consul put to sea, in order to 
aid ihe Mamertines2 Not being able to pass the 
strait of Messina, of which the Carthaginians had pos- 
sessed themselves, he made a feint of abandoning that 
enterprise, and of returning towards Rome with all 
the troops he had on board his fleet. Upon this news 
the enemy, who blocked up Messina on the side next 
the sea, having retired, as if there had been nothing 
farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, and pass- 
ed the strait without danger. 

The Mamertines3 partly through menaces and 
ai through surprise, having driven out of the cita- 
del the officer who commanded in it for the Cartha- 
ginians, called in Appius, and opened the gates of 
their city to him. The Carthaginians soon after form- 
ed the seige of it, and made a treaty of alliance with 
Hiero, whn joined his troops to theirs. The Roman 
consul thought fit to venture a battle, and attack the 
Syracusans first. The fight was warn. Hiero showed 
all possible courage, but could not resist the valour of 
the Romans, and was obliged to give way, and retire 
to Syracuse. Claudius, having obtained a like victory 
over the Carthaginians, saw himself master of the field, 
advanced (o the walls of Syracuse, and even designed 
to have besiezed it. 

When the news of Appius’s good 

A. M. 3739. success arrived at Rome, it occasion- 
Ant.J,C. 265, ed great joy.4 In order to make the 

most of it, it was thought proper to 
use new efforts. The two consuls tately elected, 
Manius Octacilius and Manius Valerius, were order- 
ed into Sicily. Upon their arrival, several of the Car- 
thaginian and Syracusan cities surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

The consternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive 
what was likely to be the event of this new war. That 
prince was sensible, that he might rely upon a more 
faithful and constant amity on the side of the Romans. 
He knew that the Carthaginians had not renounced 
the design they had anciently formed, of possessing 
themselves of all Sicily; andif they made themselves 
masters of Messina, he rightly judged his power would 
be very insecure in the neighbourhood of such dan- 
gerous and formidable enemies. He saw no other 
expedient for the preservation of his kingdom, than to 
leave the Carthaginians engaged with the Romans; 
well assurec! that the war would be long and obstinate 
between these two republics, whose strength was 
equal; and that as loog as they should be contending, 
he should have no reason (o apprehend being distress- 
ed either by the oneor the other. He, therefore, sent 
ambassadors to the consuls to treatof peace and alli- 
ance. They were far irom refusing those offers. They 
| an Sn ene 
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were too much afraid, that the Carthaginians, being 
masters at sea, might cut off all passage for provisions; 
which fear was the bet(er founded, as the troops who 
had first passed the strait had suffered extremely by 
famine. An alliance with Hiero secured the legions 
in that respect, and was immediately concluded. The 
conditions were, that the king should restore to the 
Romans, without ransom, all the prisoners he had 
taken from them, and pay them a hundred talents io 
money. 

From thenceforth Hiero, constantly attached to the 
Romans, to whom he sent supplies when occasion re- 
quired, reigned peaceably at Syracuse, as a king who 
had no view nor ambition but the esteem and love of 
his people. No prince was ever more successful in 
that point, nor longer enjoyed the frnits of his wis- 
dom and prudence. For more than fifly years that he 
lived after being elected king, whilst all things were 
in flames around him, occasioned by the cruel wars 
which the two most potent states of the world made 
against each other, he was so prudent and happy as 
to be no more than a spectator of them, and only to 
hear the noise of those arms which shook all the neigh- 
bouring regions, whilst hinself and his people retain- 
ed a profound peace. 

The Romans pereeived,6 on more than one occasion, 
during the first Punic war, and especially at the siege 
of Agrigentum, with which it was in a manner open- 
ed, the importance of their alhance with Hiero, who 
abundantly supplied them with provisicns, at times 
when the Roman army withont his aid would have 
been exposed to excessive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Punic 
war and the conmencenient of the second, which was 
about five-and-twenty years, was a time of peace and 
tranquillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that 
prince are little spoken of. 

Polybius7 only informs us, that the 
Carthaginians, in the unhappy war A. M. 3763. 
they were obliged to support against Ant. J.C. 241. 
the strangers, or mercenaries, which 
was called the African war, finding themselves ex- 
tremely pressed, had recourse to their allies, and 
especially to king Hiero, who granted them all they 
asked of him. Tat prince perceived, that to support 
himself in Sicily, it was necessary that the Carthagi- 
nians should overcome in this war; lest the strangers, 
who had already obtained many advantages over the 
Carthaginians, in case of entire success, should find 
no farther obstaclcs to their projects, and should form 
designs of bringing their victorious arms into Sicily. 
Perhaps, also, as he was an excellent politician, he 
thought it incumbent on him to be upon his guard 
against the too great power of the Romans, who 
would become absolute masters, if the Carthaginians 
should be entirely ruined in the war against the re- 
volters. 

Hiero’s sole application during this long interval of 
peace, was to make his subjects happy, and to redress 
the evils which the unjust government of Agatho- 
cles, who preceded hii some years, and the intestine 
divisions which ensued, had occasioned; an einploy- 
ment worthy ofa king. There was a levity and in- 
constancy in the character of the Syracusans, which 
often inclined them to excessive and violent resolu- 
tions; but at bottom they were humane and equitable, 
and no enemies to a just and reasonable obedience. 
The proof of which is, that when they were governed 
with wisdom and moderation, as by Timoleon, they 
respected the authority of the laws and magistrates, 
and obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and had 
the supreme authority confided to bim, than he show- 
ed his detestation for the wretched policy of the ty- 
rants; who, considering the citizens as their enemies, 
had no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate 
them, and reposed their whole confidence in the for- 
eign soldiers, by whom they wereperpetually surroun- 
ded. He began by putting arnis into the hands of the 
citizens, formed them with care in the exercises of 
war, and employed them in preference to all othera 


5 A hundred thousand crowns, 
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SECTION II.—nrero’s PACIFIC REIGN. HEPARTI- 
CULARLY FAVOURS AGRICULTURE, HE APPLIES 
THE ABILITIES OF ARCHIMEDES HIS RELATION TO 
THE SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC, AND CAUSES HIM 
TO MAKE AN INFINITE NUMBER OF MACHINES FOR 
THE DEFENCE OF A BESIFGED PLACE. HE DIES YE- 
RY OLD, AND MUCH REGRETTED BY THE PEOPLE. 


WHEN Hliero attained the sovereign authority, his 
great aim was to convince his subjects less by his 
words than his actions, that he was infinitely remote 
from any design to the prejudice of their fortunes 
or liberty. He was not intent upon being feared, 
but upon being loved. He looked upon himself less 
as their master, than as their protector and father, 
Before his reign, the state had been divided by two 
factions, that of the citizens and that of the soldiers; 
whose differences, supported on both sides with great 
animosity, had occasioned infinite misfortunes, Ele 
used his utmost endeavours to extinguish all remains 
of this division, and to eradicate from their minds all 
seeds of discord and niisunderstanding. Tle seems 
to have succeeded wonderfully in that respect, as du- 
ring a reign of more than fifty years, no sedition or 
revolt disturbed the tranquillity of Syracuse. 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this 
happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero 
to keep his subjects employed; to banish luxury and 
idleness, the parent of all vices, and the usual source 
of all seditions, from his dominions; to support and 
improve the natural fertility of his country; and to 
reflect honour upon agriculture, which he considered 
as the certain means to render his people happy, and 
to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. The 
cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an 
infinite number of hands, which would otherwise 
remain idle and unprofitable, draws into a country, 
by ihe exportation of grain, the riches of the neigh- 
bouring nations, and turns their current into the 
houses of the people, by a commerce whieh is renew- 
ed every year, and which isthe deserved fruit of their 
labour and industry. This is, and we cannot repeat 
it too often, what ought to be the peculiar attention 
ofa wise government, as one of the most essential 
parts of wise and salutary policy, though unhappily 
too much neglected. 

Hiero applied himself entirely to this end. Te 
did not think it unworthy of the sovereignty to study 
and make himself thoroughly master of all the rnles 
of agriculture. He even gave himself the trouble to 
Guaipoee books upon that subject, of which we ought 
much to regret the loss.!. But he considered that ob- 
ject of his mquiries in a manner still more worthy of 
aking. The principal riches of the state, and the 
most certain fund of the prince’s revenue, consisted 
incorn. He therefore believed it of the highest con- 
sequence, and what demanded his utmost care and 
application, to establish good order in that trafiic, to 
render the condition of the husbandmen, of whom 
the greatest part of the people were composed, safe 
and happy; to ascertain the prince’s dues, whose 
principal revenue rose from them; to obviate such 
disorders as might get gronnd to the prejudice of his 
institutions; and to prevent the unjust vexations 
which might possibly be attempted to be introduced 
in the sequel. To answer all these purposes, Hiero 
made regulations so wise, reasonable, equitable, and 
at the same tine conformable to the people’s and 
prince’s interests, that they became in a manner the 
fundamental laws of the country, and were always 
observed as sacred and inviolable, not only in his 
reign, but in all succeeding times. When the Ro- 
mans had subjected the city and dominions of Syra- 
cuse, they imposed no new tributes, and decreed 
that all things should be disposed according to the 
laws of Hiero:2 in order that the Syracusans, in 
changing their masters, might have the consolation 
not to change their laws, and see themselves in some 


t Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3. 
* 2 HDeeumas lege Hieronicd semper vendendas censuerunt, 
ut ifs jucundior esset inuneris illius functio, si ejus regis, qui 
Siculis carissimus fuit, non soldi instituta, commiutato im 
perio, verti etiam nomen remaneret. Cre. Orat. in Verr. 
de frum. a. 15. 
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mensure still governed bya prince whose very name 
was always dear to then, and rendered those laws 
exceedingly venerable. '- 

I have observed, that in Sicily the prince’s princi- 
pe revenue consisted in corn, the tenth being paid 

im. It was therefore his interest that the country 
should be well cultivated, that estimates should be 
made of the value of the Innds; and that they should 
produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented in 
proportion to their fertility. The collectors of this 
tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind,and not 
in money, were called Decumani, that is to say, far- 
mers of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he 
made upon this head, did not neglect bis own inter- 
ests, which is the mark of a wise prince, and good 
economist. Fle knew very well, there was reason to 
apprehend, that the country people, who frequently 
consider the most legal and moderate imposts as in- 
tolerable burdens, might be tempted to defraud the 
prince of his dues. To spare them this temptation, 
he took such just and exact precautions, that wheth- 
er the corn were in the ear, on the floor to be thrash- 
ed, laid up in barns, or laden for carriage, it was not 

ossible for the hushandman to secrete nny part of 
it, or to defraud the collector of a single grain, with- 
out exposing himself toa severe penalty. Ciceroac- 
quaints us with these circumstances at much length. 
But he adds also, that Hiero had taken the same 
precautions against the avidity of the collectors, to 
whom it was equally impossible to extort any thing 
from the husbandinen beyond the tenth. Hero seems 
to have been very much agninst the husbandman’s 
being drawn from his home upon any pretext what- 
soever. In fact, says Cicero, inveighing against Ver- 
res, who gave them great trouble by frequent and 
painful journeys, it is very hard and afilicting to the 
poor husbandmen, to be brought from their country 
to the city, from the plough to the bar, and from the 
care of tilling their lauds to that of proseceting law- 
suits. Aiserum atque iniquum, ex agro homines 
traduct in forum, ab aratro ad subsellia, ab usu re- 
rum rusticarum ad insolitam litem atque judiciums 
And besides, can they flatier theniselves, let their 
cause be ever so just, that they shall carry it to the 
prejudice of the collectors? Judiet ut orator decu- 
manum persequatur ? 

Can there be any thing more toa king’s praise than 
what we have now said? Hiero might undertake 
wars, for he did not want valour, gain battles, make 
eonquests, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon these accounts might pass fora hero in the 
opinion of the generality of men. But with how 
many taxes must he have loaded his people? How 
many husbandmen must he have torn from their lands? 
How much blood would the gaining of those victories 
have cost him! and of what emolument would they 
have been to the state? Hiero, who knew wherein 
trne glory consists, placed his in governing his people 
with wisdom, andin making them happy. Instead of 
conquering new countries by the force of arms, he 
endeavoured to multiply his own in a manner by the 
cultivation of the lands, by rendering them more fer- 
tile than they were, and in actually multiplying bis 
people, wherein the real force and true riches of a 
state consist; and which ean never fail to happen 
when the people of a country reap a reasonable ad- 
vantage from their Inbour. 

It was in the second Punic war 
that Hiero gave distinguished proof A. M. 3786. 
of his attachment to the Romans.6 Ant. J.C. 218. 
As soon as he received advice of 
Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he went with his fleet well 
equipped to mect Tiberius Sempronius, who was ar- 
rived at Messina, to offer that consul his services, and 
to assure him that, advanced in age as he was, he 
would show the same zeal for the Roman people as 
he had formerly done in his youth in the first war 


3 Hieronica lex omnibus custodiis subjectum aratorem 
dectumano tradit ut neque in segetibus, neque in areis, 
neque in horreis, neque in amovendo, neque in asportando 
frumento, grano uno possct arator, sine maxima pena frau- 
dare decumanuni. Cie. Orat.in Verr. de frurt. 1. 20, 

4 Cic, Orat. in Ver. de frum. n. 14. 
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against the Carthaginians, He took upon him to 
supply the consul’s legions, and the troops of the al- 
lies, with corn and clothes at his own expense. Upon 
the news received the same instant, of the advantage 
gained by the Roman over the Carthaginian fleet, the 
consul thanked the king for his advantageous offers, 
and made no use of them at that time. 

Hiero’s inviolable fidelity towards the Romans,! 
which iz very remarkable in his character, appeared 
still more conspicuously after their defeat near the 
lake of Thrasymenus. They had already lost three 
battles against Hannibal, each more unfortunate and 
more bloody than the other. Hiero, in that mournful 
conjuncture, scnt a fleet laden with provisions to the 
port of Ostia. The Syracusan ambassadors, when 
troduced to the senate, told them, “That Hiero 
their master had been as sensibly afflicted with their 
last disgrace, as if he had suffered it in his own per- 
son. That though he well knew, that the Baiideur 
of the Roman people was almost more worthy of ad- 
miration in times of adversity, than after the most 
signal success; he had sent them all the aid thet 
could be expected froma good and faithful ally, and 
earnestly desired the senate would not refuse to ac- 
cept it. That they had particularly brought a Vic- 
tory of gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, 
which the king hoped they would vouchsafe to re- 
ceive as a favourable augury, and a pledge of the 
vows which he had made for their prosperity. That 
they had also imported three hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat, and two hundred thousand of bar- 
ley; and that if the Roman people desired a greater 
qnantity, Hiero would cause as much as they pleased 
to be transported to whatever places they should ep- 
point. That he knew the Roman people employed 
none in their armies but citizens and allies; but that 
he had seen light-armed strangers in their camp. 
That he had therefore sent them a thousand archers 
end slingers, who might be opposed successfully to 
the Balears and Moors of Hannibal's army.”—They 
added to this aid a very salutary piece of advice, 
which was, that the prator, who should be sent to 
command in Sicily, might despatch a fleet to Africa, 
in order to find the Carthaginians such employment 
in their own country, as might put it out of their 
eves by that diversion to send any succours to 
dannibal. 

The senate answered the king’s ambassadors in 
yery obliging and honourable terms, “ That Hiero 
acted like a very generous prince, and a most fuith- 
ful ally: that from the time he had contracted an al- 
liance with the Romans, his attachment for them had 
been constant and unalterable; in fine, that in all 
times and places he had powerfully and magnificently 
succoured them: that the people had a due sense of 
such generosity: that some cities of Italy had already 
presented the Roman people with gold, who, after 
having expressed their gratitude, had not thought fit 
to accept it: that the Victory was too favourable an 
angury not to be received: that they would place 
her in the Capitol, that is to say, in the temple of the 
most high Jupiter, in order that she might establish 
there her fixed and lasting abode.” All the corn 
and barley on board the ships, with the archers and 
slinvers, were sent to the consuls. 

Valerius Maximus2 niakes an observation here, 
upon the noble and prudent liberality of Hiero; first, 
in the generous design he forms, of presenting the 
Romans with three hundred and twenty pounds 
weight of gold; then, in the industrious precaution 
he uses, to prevent them from refusing to accept it. 
He does not offer them that gold in specie; he knew 
the exceeding delicacy of the Roman people too well 
for that; but under the formofa Victory, which they 
cared not refuse, upon account of the good omen it 
seemed to bring along with it. 


1 Liv. 1. xxii. n. 87, 28. 

2 Trecenta millia moditm tritici, et ducenta milla hor- 
dei, aurique ducenta et quadraginta pondo urbi nustre 
muneri nusit. Neque ignarus verecundiz majorum nos- 
trorum, quod nollet accipere, in habitum id Victoria for- 
mavil, ut cos religione_motos, munificentia sua uti cogeret; 
voluntate mittendi pritis, iterum providentia cavendi ne re- 
mitteretur liberalis. Vad. Max. 1. iv. c. 8, 
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It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose domin- 
lons were situate as Syracuse was in regard to Car- 
thage, from which it had every thing to fear, at a 
time when Rome seemed near her ruin, continue 
unalterably faithful, and declare openly for her in- 
terests, notwithstanding all the dangers to which so 
daring a conduct exposed him. A more prudent 
pole to speak the usual language, would _per- 

aps have waited the event of a new action, and not 
have heen so hasty to declare himself without neces- 
sity, and at his extreme peril. Such examples are 
the more estimable for being rare and almost un- 
paralleled. 

1 do not know, however, whether, even in good 
policy, Hiero ought not to have acted as he did. It 
would have been the greatest of all misfortunes for 
Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened the Romans too much. That city 
would have immediately felt all the weight of Car- 
thage; as it was situated over-against it, and lay 
highly convenient for strengthening its commerce, 
securing to it the empire of the sea, and establishing 
it firmly in Sicily, by the possession of the whole is- 
land. It would therefore have been imprudent to 
sutler such allies to be ruined by the Carthaginians, 
who would not have been the better friends to the 
Syracusans for having renounced the Romans by 
force. It was therefore a decisive stroke, to fly im- 
mediately to the aid of the Romans; and as Syracuse 
would necessarily fall after Rome, it was absolutely 
requisite to hazard every thing, either to save Rome, 
or fall with her. 

If the facts, which history has preserved of so Jong 
and happy a reign, are few, they do not give us the 
less idea of this prince, and ought to make us ex- 
ceedingly regret the want of more particular infor- 
mation concerning his actions. 

The sum of a hundred talents (a hundred thousand 
crowns,) which he sent to the Rhodians,8 and the 
presents he made them after the great earthquake, 
which laid waste their island, and threw down their 
Colossus, are illustrious instances of his liberality and 
munificence, The modesty with which his presents 
were attended infinitely enhances the value of them. 
He caused two statues to be erected in the public 
square at Rhodes, representing the people of Syra- 
cuse placing a crown upon the head of the Rhodians; 
as if, says Polybius, Hiero, after having made that 
people such magnificent presents, far from assuming 
any vanity from his munificence, believed himself 
their debtor upon that very account. And, indeed, 
the liberality and beneficence of a prince to strangers 
is rewarded with interest, in the pleasure they give to 
himself, and the glory he acquires by them. 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus (Idyll. 16.) which 
bears the name of the king we speak of, wherein the 
poet seems tacitly to reproach that prince with paying 
very ill for the yerses made in honour of him. But 
the mean manner in which he clainis, as it were, a re- 
ward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to con- 
clude, that the imputation of avarice falls with more 
justice upon the poet than uponthe prince, distinguish- 
ed and esteemed, as we have seen, for his liberality. 

It is to Hiero’s just taste, and singular attention to 
every thing that concerned the public good, that Syra- 
cuse was indebted for those amazing machines of war, 
of which we shall soon see it make so great a use, 
when besicged by the Romans.4 Though that prince 
scemed to devote his cares entirely to the tranquillity 
and domestic affairs of the kingdom, he did not ne- 
glect those of war; convinced, that the surest means to 
preserve the peace of his dominions, was to hold him- 
self always in readiness to make war upon unjust 
neighbours, who should attempt to disturb it. He 
knew how to profit by the advantage he possessed of 
having in his dominions the most learned geometrician 
the world had ever produced: itis plain I mean Archi- 
medes, He was illustrious, not only by his great abil- 
ity in geometry, but by his birth, as he was Hiero’s 
relation. Sensible alone to the pleasures of the mind, 
and highly averse to the hurry and tumult of business 
und government, he devoted himself solely to the 


3 Polybalrveapaaed: 4 Plut. in Marcel. p. 303, 306, 
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study of a science, whose sublime speculations on 
truths purely intellectual and spiritual, and entirely 
distinct from matter, have such attraction for the 
learned of the first rank, as scarce leaves them at lib- 
erty to apply themselves to any other objects. 

Tiero ive however, sufficient influence over Archi- 
medes, to engage him to descend from thnse lofty 
speculations to the practice of those mechanics which 
depend on the hand, but are disposed and directed 
by the head. He pressed him continually, not to em- 

oy bis art always in soaring after immaterial and 
nitetlectual objects, but to bring it down to sensible 
and corporeal things, and to render his reasonings in 
some measure inore evident and familiar to the gene- 
rality of mankind, by joining them experimentally 
with things of use. 

Archimedes frequently conversed with the king, 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleasure. One day, when he was explaining to 
hint the wonderful effects of the powers of motion, he 
procecded to demonstrate, “ That with a certain giv- 
en power any weight whatsoever might be moved.” 
ane applauding himselfafterwards on the force of his 
denionstration, he ventured to boast, that if there 
were another world besides this we inhabit, by going 
fo that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, 
surprised and delighted, desired him to put bis pro- 
position in execution, by removing some great 
weight with a small force. 

Archimedes preparing to satisfy the just and ration- 
al curiosity of bis kinsman and friend, chose out one 
of the galleys in the port, caused it to be drawn on 
shore with great labour, and by abundance of men. 
He then ordered its usual lading tobe put on board, 
and hesides that as many men as it could hold. Af- 
terwards, placing himselfat some distance, and sitting 
at his ease, without trouble, or exerting his strength 
in the least, by only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which he had provided with numerous 
cords and pulleys, he drew the galley to him upon 
the land, with as much ease, and as steadily, as if it 
had swam upon the water. 

The king, upon the sight of so prodigious an effect 
of the powers of motion, was entirely astonished; and 
judging from that experiment of the efficacy of the 
art, he earnestly solicited Archimedes to make sever- 
al sorts of machines and battering engines for sieges 
and attacks, as well for the defence as assault of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the sublime 
knowledge of which we speak, be necessary to a 
king; and if the study of arts and sciences ought to 
form part of the education ofa young prince? What 
we read here denionstrates their utility. Lf king Hiero 
had wanted taste and curiosity, and employed himself 
solely in his pleasures, Archimedes had remained in- 
active tn his closet, and all his extraordinary science 
been of no advantage to hiscountry. Whattreasures 
of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and ina 
manner hid under the earth, because princes set no 
value upon learned men, and consider them as persons 
useless to the state. But when, in their youth, they 
have imbibed some smal] tincture of arts and sciences, 
(for the study of princes ought to extend no farther in 
that point,) they esteem such as distinguish themselves 
by their learning, sometimes converse with them, and 
hold them in bonour; and by so glorious a protection 
make way for valuable discoveries, of which the state 
soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse had this obliga- 
tion to Hiero; which, without doubt, was the effect 
of his excellent education; for be bad been bred with 
uncommon care and attention. 

What has been said hitherto of Archimedes, and 
what we shall presently add, with respect to those ad- 
mirable machines of war which were used during the 
siege of Syracuse, shows how wrong it is to despise 
those sublime and eee sciences, whose only ob- 
jects are simple and abstract idcas. It istrue, that all 
mere geonietrical or algebraical speculations do not 
‘relate to useful things. [But itis also as true, that most 
of those, which have not that relation, conductor re- 
fer to those that have. They may appear unprofitable, 
as long as they do not deviate, if I may so say, from 
this intellectual world; but the mixed mathematics, 
which descend to matter, and consider the motions of 


the stars, the perfect knowledge of navigation, the art 
of drawing remote objects near by the assistance of 
telescopes, the increase of the powers of motion, the 
nice exactitude of the balance, and other similar ob- 
jects, become more easy of access, and in a manner 
familiarize themselves with the vulgar. The labour 
of Archimedes was long obscure, and perhaps con- 
tenined, because he confined himself to simple and 
barren speculations. Ought we therefore to conclude 
that it was useless and uprofitable? It was from that 
very source of knowledge, buried till then in obscuri- 
ty, that shot forth those brilliant lights and wonderful 
discoveries, which display fron their birth a sensible 
and manifest utility, and inspired the Romans with 
astonishment and despair when they besieged Syra- 
cuse. 

Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, ja 
building palaces, arsenals, and temples. He caused 
an infinite number of ships of all burdens to be built 
for the exportation of corn; a traffic in which almost 
the whole wealth of the island consisted. Weare told 
ofa galley built by his order, under the direction of 
Archimedes, which was reckoned one of the most fa- 
nious structures of antiquity.1 It was a whole year 
in building. Hiero passed whole days amongst the 
workmen, to animate them by his presence. 

This ship had twenty benches of oars. The enor- 
mous pile was fastened together on all sides with buge 
nails of copper, which weighed each ten pounds and 
upwards, 

The inside had in it three galleries or corridors, the 
lowest of which led to the hold bya flight of stairs, 
the second to apartments, and the first to soldiers’ 
lodgings. 

On the right and left side of the middle gallery, 
there were apartments to the number of thirty; in 
each of which were four beds for men. The apartment 
for the officers and seamen had fifteen beds, and three 
great rooms for eating; the last of which, that was 
at the stern, served fora kitchen. All the floors of 
these apartments were inlaid with small stones of dif- 
ferent colours, representing stories taken from the 
Iliad of Homer. The ceilings, windows and all the 
other parts, were finished with wonderful art, and em- 
bellished with all kinds of ornaments. : 

In the upermost gallery there was a gymnasium, 
or place of exercise, and walks proportionate to the 
magnitude of the ship. In {hem were gardens and 
plants of all kinds, disposed in wonderful order. 
Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of lead, 
conveyed water all round to refresh them. There 
were also arbonrs of ivy and vines, that had their 
roots in great vessels filled with earth. These vessels 
were watered in the same manner as the gardens. 
Thé arbours served to shade the walks. 

After these came the apartment of Venus, with 
three beds. This was floored with agates and other 
precious stones, the finest that could be found in the 
island. The walls and roof were of cypress wood. 
The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
small statues. In another apartment was a library, 
zt ne top of which, on the outside, was fixed a sun- 

ial, 

There was also an apartment with three beds for a 
bath, in which were three great brazen coppers, and a 
bathing-vessel, made of a single stone of various co- 
lours. This vessel contained two bundred and fifty 
quarts. At the ship’s bead was a great reservoir of 
water, which beld a hundred thousand quarts. 

All round the ship, on the outside, were Atlases of 
six cubits, or nine feet, in height, which supported 
the sides of the ship; these Atlases were at equal dis- 


‘tances from each other. The ship was adorned on 


all sides with paintings, and had eight towers pro- 
portioned to its size; two at the head, two at the 
stern, and four in the middle, of equal dimensions. 
Upon these towers were parapets, from which stones 
might be discharged upon the ships of an enemy that 
should approach too near. Each tower was guarded 
by four young men completely armed, and two arch- 
ers. The inside of them was filled with stones and 
arrows. 


t Athen. 1. v. p. 206—209, 
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Upon the side of the vessel, well strengthened with 
planks, was a kind of rampart, on which was an en- 
gine to discharge stones, made by Archimedes: it 
threw a stone of three hundred weight, and an arrow 
of twelve cubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a sta- 
dium, or a hundred and twenty-five paces from it. 

The ship had three masts, at each of which were 
two machines to discharge stones. There also were 
the hooks and masses of lead to throw upon such as 
approached. The whole ship was syrrounded with 
a rampart of iron to keep off those who should at- 
tempt to board it. All around were iron grapplings 
(corvi,) whieh being thrown by machines, grappled 
the vessels of the enemy, and drew them close to the 
ship, from whence it was easy to destroy them. On 
each of the sides were sixty young men completely 
armed, and as many about the masts, and at the ma- 
chines for throwing stones. 

Though the hold of this ship was extremely deep, 
one man sufficed for clearing it of all water, with a 
machine made in the nature of a screw, invented by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this superb vessel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero sent hima thousand medinmi of 
corn as a reward, and cansed them to be carried to 
the port of Piraus. The medimnus, according to 
Father Montfaucon, is a measure that contains six 
bushels. This epigram is come down to us. The 
value of verse was known at that time in Syracuse. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily 


capable of containing this vessel, except some where | 


it could not lie at anchor without danger, resolved to 
nake een of it to king Ptolemy,! and sent it to 
Alexandria. There was at that time a great dearth 
of corn throughout all Egypt. 

Several other transports of less burden attended 
this greatship. Three hundred thousand quarters of 
corn were put on board them, with ten thousand great 
earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thousand quintals 
(or two millions of pounds) of salt meat, twenty thou- 
sand bundles of different cloths, without including 
the provisions for the ships’ crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 
some part of the description which Athenwus has left 
us of this great ship. I could have wished, that, to 
have given us a better idea of it, he had mentioned 
the exact dimensions of it. Had he added a word 
upon the benches of oars, it would have cleared up 
and determined a question, which, without it, must 
for ever remain doubtful and obscure. 

Hiero’s fidelity was put to a very 
severe trial, after the bloody defeat 
of the Romans in the battle of Can- 
ne, whieh was followed by an almost 
universal defection of their allies. 

But even the laying waste ot his dominions by the 
Carthaginian troops, which their fleet had landed in 
Sicily, was not capable of shaking his resolution. 
He was only afflicted to see that the contagion had 
spread even to his own family. He had a son nam- 
ed Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyr- 
rhus, by whom he had several children, and amongst 
others Hieronymus, of whom we shall soon speak. 
Gelon, despising his father’s great age, and setling 
no value on the alliance of the Romans after their last 
disgrace at Canne, had declared openly for the Car- 
thaginians. He had already armed the multitude, 
and solicited the allies of Syracuse to join him; and 
would 3 perhaps have occasioned great trouble in Sici- 
ly, ifa sudden and unexpected ceath had not inter- 
vened. It happened so opportunely, 
that his father was suspected of hay- 
ing promoted it. He did not survive 
his son long and died at the age of 
fourscore and ten years, infinitely regretted by his 
people, after having reigned fifty-four years. 


A.M. 3788. 
Ant. J.C. 216, 


A. M. 3789. 
Ant. J.C. 215. 


. There is reason to believe this was Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus._ fe 

9 Liv. 1]. xxiii. mn. 30. 

$s Movissetque in Sicilia res, nisi mors, aded opportuna ut 
patrem quoque suspicione adspergeret, armantem eum mul- 
titudinem sollicitantemque socios, avsumpsisset. Liv.) 
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ARTICLE II. 


SECTION I.—uIERONYMUS, GRANDSON OF HIERO, 
SUCCEEDS HIM, AND CAUSES HIM TG BE REGRETTED 
BY HIS VICES AND CRUELTY. HE 18 KILLED IN A 
CONSPIRACY. BARBAROUS MURDER OF THE PRIN- 
CESSES. HIPPOCRATES AND EPICYDES POSSESS 
THEMSELVES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SYRACUSE, 
AND DECLARE FOR THE CARTHAGINIANS AS HIE- 
HONYMUS HAD DONE. 


Tur death of Hiero occasioned great revolutions 
in Sicily. The kingdom was fallen into the hands 
of Hieronymus his grandson, a young 4 prince inca- 
pable of making a wise use of his independence, and 
far from possessing strength to resist the seducing 
allurements of sovereign power., Hiero’s apprehen- 
sions, that the flourishing condition in which he left 
his kingdom would soon change under an infant king, 
suggested to him the thought and desire of restoring 
their hberty to the Syracusans. But his two daugh- 
ters opposed that design with all their influence; 
from the hope that the young prince would have only 
the title of king, and that they should have all the 
authority, in conjunction with their husbands, An- 
dranodorus and Zoippus, who were to hold the first 
rank amongst his guardians. It was not easy for an 
old man of uinety to hold out against the caresses 
| and aris of those two women, who besieged him day 
and night, to preserve the freedom of his mind in the 
midst of their pressing and assiduous insinuations, 
and to sacrifice with courage the interests of his fami- 
ly to those of the public. 

To prevent as far as possible the evils he foresaw, 
he appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
his council; and earnestly desired them, at his death, 
| never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, 
to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, and 
to teach the young prince to tread in his steps, and 
to follow the principles in which he had been edu- 
cated till then. 

The king dying after these arrangements, the 
guardians whom he had appointed for his grandson, 
| immediately summoned the assembly, presented the 
| young prince to the people, and caused the will to 
be read. A small! number of people, expressly Tee 
| ed to applaud it, clapped their hands, aod raised ac- 
clamations of joy. All the rest, in a consternation 
| equal to that of a family who have lately lost a good 
father, kept a mournful silence, which sufficient] 
expressed their grief for their recent loss, and their 
apprehension of what was to come. His funeral was 


| afterwards solemnized, and more honoured by the 


sorrow and tears of his subjects, than the care and 
regard of his relations for his memory.6 

Andranodorus’s first care was to remove all the 
other guardians, by telling them roundly, the prince 
was of age to govern for himself. 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So 
that Andranodorus, being the first to renounce the 
guardianship held by hin in common with many col- 
eagues, united in his own person all their power. 
The wisest arrangements made by princes at their 
deaths, ave often little regarded, aed cele execn- 
ted afterwards. 

The best and most moderate prince in the world,? 
succeeding a king so well beloved by his subjects, as 
Hiero had been, would have found it very difficult to 
console them for the loss they had sustained. But 
Hieronymus, as if he strove by his vices to make him 
still more regretted, no sooner ascended the throne, 


than he made the people sensible how much all things 


4 Puerum, vixdum libertatem, nedum dominationem, 


‘modicé lalurum. Liv. 


5 Non facile erat nonagesimum jam agenti annum, cir- 
cumsesso dies noctesque muliebribus Dlanditiis, liberare 
animum, et convertere ad publican privata curam. Liv. 

6 Funus fit regium, magis amore civium et Carilate, quam 
cura suorum celebre. Lzv. 

+ Vix quidem ulli bono moderatoque regi facilis erat fa- 
vor apud Syracusanos succedenti tante caritati Hieronis, 
Veriim enimvero Hieronymus, velut suis vitiis desiderabi- 
lem efficere vellet avuin, primo slatim Conspectu, omnia 
quam disparia essent, iostendit. Liv. 
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were altered. While neither Hiero, nor Gelon his 
son, had ever distinguished themselves from the other 
citizens by their habits, or any outward ornaments, 
Hieronymus was presently seen in a purple robe, 
with a diadem on bis head, and surrounded by a 
troop of armed guards. Sometimes he affected to 
imitate Dionysius, the Tyrant, in coming out of his 
palace in a chariot drawn by four white horses. All 
the rest of his conduct 1vas suitable to lis equipage: 1 
a visible contempt for all the world; haughtiness and 
disdain in hearing; an affectation of saying disoblig- 
ing things; so dificult of access, that not only stran- 
cers, but even his guardians, could scarce approach 
him; a refinement of taste in discovering new meth- 
ods of excess; a cruelty so enormous as to extinguish 
all sense of humanity in him: this odious disposition 
of the young king terrified the people to such a de- 
gree, that even some of his guardians, to escape his 
cruelty, either put themselves to death, or condenin- 
ed themselves to voluntary banishment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero’s sons-in-law, and Thraso, had a great freedom 
of access to the young king. He paid little more no- 
tice to them than to others; butas the two frst open- 
ly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter for 
the Romans, that ditlerence of sentiments, and very 
warm disputes, which were frequently the conse- 
quence of it, dresy upon them that prince's attention. 

About this time a conspiracy against the life of 
Hieronymus happened to be discovered. One of 
the principal conspirators, named Theodotus, was 
accnsed. Being put to the torture, he confessed the 
crinie as far as it regarded himself; but all the vio- 
lence of the most cruel torments could not make him 
betray his accomplices. At length, as if no longer 
able to support the pains inflicted on him, he accused 
the king’s best friends, though innocent, amongst 
whom he named Thraso, as the ringleader of the 
whole enterprise: adding, that they should never 
have engaged in it, if a man of his credit had not 
been at their head. The zeal he had always express- 
ed for the Roman interests rendered the evidence pro- 
bable, and he was accordingly put todeath. Not one 
of the accomplices, during their companion’s being 
tortured, either fled or concealed himself, so much 
they relied upon the fidelity of Theodotus, and such 
was his fortitude to keep the secret inviolable. 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of 
the alliance with the Romans, left the field open to 
the partizans of Carthage. Hieronymus despatched 
ambassadors to Hannibal, who sent back a young 
Carthaginian officer, of illustrious birth, named also 
Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of 
Carthage, but descended from the Syracusans by their 
father, After the treaty with Hieronymus was con- 
cluded, the young oflicer returned to his general; 
the two others continued with the king by Hannibal’s 
permission. The conditions of the treaty were, that 
after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which 
they fully assured themselves, the river Himera, which 
also divides the island, should be the boundary of 
their respective dominions. Hieronymus, puffed up 
by the praises of his flatterers, even sac eeen some 
time after, that all Sicily should be given up to him, 
leaving the Carthaginians Italy for their part. The 
proposal appeared idle and rash; but Hannibal gave 
very little attention to it, having no other view at 
that time than of drawing off the young king from 
the party of the Romans. 

Upon the first rumonr of this treaty, Appius, pre- 
tor of Sicily, sent ambassadors to Hieronymus to re- 
new the alles made by his grandfather with the 
Romans. That proud prince received them with 
great conten asking them, with an air of raillery 
and insult, what had passed at the battle of Canne; 
that Hannibal's ambassadors had related incredible 
things respecting it; that he was happy in an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, that 
he might thence determine upon the choice of his 


1 Hunc tam superbum apparatum habitumque convem- 
entes sequebantur contemptus omnium hominum, superbe 
aures, contumeliosa dicia, rari aditus, non alienis mod6 sed 
tutoribus etiam ; libidines nove, inhumanacrudelitas. Liy, 
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allies. The Romans made answer, that they would 
return to him, when he had learned to treat ambas- 
sadors eerlously, and with respect; and, after having 
cautioned rather than desired him not to change sides 
too rashly, they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 
he blindly abandoned himself, dresy upon him an un- 
fortunate end. Those who had formed the conspi- 
racy mentioned before, pursued their scheme; and 
having found a favourable opportunity for the exe- 
cution of their enterprise, killed him in the city of 
the Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuse 
into the country. 

We here evidently see the difference between a 
king and a tyrant; and that it is not in guards or 
arms that the security of a prince consists, but in the 
affection of his subjects. lero, from being convine- 
ed, that those who have the laws in their hands for 
the government of the people, ought always to go- 
vern themselves by the laws, behaved in such a man- 
ner, that it might be said the law, and not Hiero, 
reigned. He believed himself rich and powerful for 
no other end than to do good and to render others 
happy. He had no occasion to take precautions for 
the security of his hfe: he had always the surest 
guard about him, the love of his people: and Syra- 
cuse was afraid of nothing so much as of losing him. 
Hence he was lamented at his death as the common 
father of his country. Not only their mouths but 
hearts were long after filled with his name, and in- 
cessantly blessed his memory. Hieronymus, on the 
contrary, who had no other rule of conduct than yio- 
lence, who regarded all other men as born solely for 
himself, and valued himself upon governing them 
not as subjects but slaves, led the most wretched life 
in the world, if to pass his days in continual appre- 
hénsion and terror, can be called living. As he trust- 
ed nobody, nobody placed any confidence in him. 
Those who were nearest his person were the most 
exposed to his suspicions and cruelty, and thought 
they had no other security for their own lives, than 
by putting an end to his. Thus ended a reign of 
short duration, bnt abounding with disorders, injus- 
tice, and oppression. ; 

Appius,2 who foresasv the consequence of his death, 
gave the senate advice of all that had passed, and 
took the necessary precautions to preserve that part 
of Sicily which belonged to the Romans. They, on 
their side, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely to 
become important, sent Marcellus 
thither, who had been appointed con- A. M.3790. 
sul with Fabius, in the beginning of Ant.J.C.214, 
the fifth year of the second Punic 
war, and had distinguished himself gloriously by his 
successes against Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was killed, the soldiers, less out 
of affection for him, than a certain natural respect for 
their kings, had thoughts at first of avenging his death 
upon the conspirators. But the grateful name of li- 
berty by which they were flattered, and the hope that 
was given them of the division of the tyrant’s trea- 
sures amongst them, and of additional pay, with the 
recital of his horrid crimes and shane excesses, all 
together appeased their first heat, and changed their 
disposition jn such a manner, that eo left, without 
interment, the body of that prince for whom they 
had just before expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as thedeath of Hieronymus was known at 
Syracuse, Andranodorus seized the Isle, which was 
part of the city, with the citadel, and such other pla- 
ces as were most proper for his defence in it, putting 
good garrisons into them. Theodotus and Sosis, 
heads of the conspiracy, having left their accomplices 
with the army, to keep the soldiers quiet, arrived 
soon atter at the city. They made themselves mas- 
ters of the quarter Achradina, where, by showing the 
tyrant’s bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people, 
and exhorting them to take arms for the defence of 
their liberty, they soon saw theniselves at the head 
of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in confusion. The next day, 
at sun-rise, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran 


2 Liv, l. xxiv. o, 21-35, 
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to the quarter Achradina, where the senate was hold- 
en, which had neither assembled nor been consulted 
upon any affair since Miero’s death. Polyzenns, one 
of the senators, spoke to the people with great free- 
dom and moderation. He represented, “ that having 
experienced the indignities and miseries of slavery, 
they were more sensibly affected with them; but 
that as to the evils occasioned by civil discord, they 
had rather heard them spoken of by their fathers, 
than been acquainted with them themselves: that he 
commended their readiness in taking arms, and should 
praise them still more, if they did not proceed to use 
them, till the last extremity: that at present it was 
his advice to send deputies to Andranodorus, and to 
let him know he must submit to the senate, open the 
gates of the Isle, and withdraw his garrisons: that if 
he persisted in his usurpation, it would be necessary 
to treat him with more rigour than Hieronymus had 
experienced.” 

This deputation at first made some impression up- 
on him; whether it were, that he still retained a re- 
spect for the senate, and was moved with the unani- 
mous concurrence of the citizens; or whether the 
best fortified part of the Isle having been taken from 
him by treachery and surrendered to the Syracusans, 
that loss gave him just apprehensions. But his wife 
Demuarata,! Hiero’s daughter, a haughty and amhi- 
tious princess, having taken him aside, put him in 
mind of the famous saying of Dionysius the Tyrant, 
‘that it was never proper to quit the saddle” (i. e. 
the tyranny,) “ till pulled off the horse by the heels; 
that o great fortune might be renounced in a moment, 
but that it would cost abundance of time and pains 
to attain it; that it was therefore necessary to endea- 
vour to gain time; and whilst he amused the senate 
by ambiguous answers, to treat privately with tbe 
soldiers at Leontium, whom it would be easy to bring 
over to his interest by the attraction of the king’s 
treasures in his possession.” 

Andranodorns did not entirely reject this counsel, 
nor think proper to follow it without reserve. He 
chose a mean between both. He promised to submit 
to the senate in expectation of a more favourable op- 
portunity; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the Isle, repaired to the quarter Achradina; 
and there, after having excused his delay and resist- 
ance, from the fear he had entertained of being in- 
volved in the tyrant’s punishment, as his uncle, he de- 
clared that he was come to put his person and inter- 
est into the hands of the senate. Then turning to- 
wards the tyrant’s murderers, and addressing himself 
to Theodotus and Sosis, “you have done,” said he, 
“a memorable action. But, believe me, your glory 
is only begun, and has not yet attained its highest 
pitch. Ifyou do not take care to establish peace 
and union among the citizens, the state is in great 
danger of expiring, and of being destroyed at the 
very moment she begins to taste the blessings of lib- 
erty.” After this discourse, he laid the keys of the 
Isic and of the king’s treasures at their feet. The 
whole city was highly rejoiced on this occasion, and 
the temples were thronged during the rest of the day 
with infinite nunshers of people, who went thither to 
ae thanks to the gods for so happy a change of 
affairs. 

The next day the senate being assembled according 
to the ancient custom, magistrates were appointed, 
amongst whom Andranodorus was elected one of the 
first, with Theodotus and Sosis, and some others of 
the conspirators who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
whoin Hieronymus had sent at the head of two thou- 
sand men, to endeavour to excite troubles in the cities 
which continued to adhere to the Romans, seeing 
themselves, upon the news of the tyrant’s death, aban- 
doned by the soldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracuse, where they demanded to be escorted in 
safety to Hannibal, having no longer any business in 


1 Sed evocatum eum ab legatis Demarata uxer, filis Hie- 
ronis, inflata adhuc regiis animis ac muliebri spiritu, admo- 
net sepe usurpate Dionysii tyranni vocis: que, pedibus 
tractum, non insidentem equo, relinquere tyranniden, dix- 
eret debere. Liv. 
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Sicily, after the dei th of him to whom tney had been 
sent by that general. The Syracusans were not sor- 
ry to part with those two strangers, who were of a 
turbulent, factious disposition, and well experienced 
in military affairs. There isin most affairs a decisive 
noment, which never returns after having been once 
let slip. The negligence in assigning the time for 
their departure, gave them an opportunity of insinu- 
ating themselves into the favour of the soldiers, who 
esteemed them upon account of their abilities, and 
of setting them against the senate, and the better in- 
clined part of the citizens. 

Andranodorus, whose wife’s ambition would never 
let him rest, and who till then, had covered his de- 
signs with smooth dissimulation, believing it a pro- 
per time for disclosing them, conspired with Themis- 
tus, Gelon’s son-in-law, to seize the sovereignty. He 
communicated his views to a commedian named Ar- 
iston, from whom he kept nothing secret. That pro- 
fession was not atall dishonourable among the Grecks, 
and was exercised by persons of no ignoble condition. 
Ariston believing it his duty, as it really was, to sa- 
crifice his friend to his country, discovered the con- 
spiracy. Andranodorus and Themistus were imme- 
diately killed, by order of the other magistrates, as 
they entered the senate. The people rose, and threat- 
ened to revenge their deaths; bat were deterred from 
it by the sight of the dead bodies of the two conspi- 
rators, which were thrown out of the senate-house. 
They were then informed of their pernicious designs; 
to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were ascribed, 
rather than to the wickedness of Hieronymus, who, 
being only a youth, had acted entirely by their coun- 
sels. They insinuated that his guardians and tutors 
had reigned in his name; that they onght to have 
been cut off before Hieronymus, or at least with him; 
that impunity had carried them on to commit new 
crimes, and induced them to aspire to the tyranny: 
that not being able to succeed in theirdesign by force, 
they had employed dissimulation and perfidy: that 
neither favours and honours had been capable of 
overcoming the wicked disposition of Andranodorus; 
nor the electing him one a thie supreme tnagistrates 
amongst the deliverers of their country, him, who 
was the declared enemy of liberty: thatas to the rest, 
they had been inspired with their amhition of reign- 
ing by the princesses of the blood-royal whom they 
had married, the one Hiero’s, the other Gelon’s, 
daughter. 

At those words, the whole assembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be suffered to live, and that 
it was necessary to extirpate entirely the race of the 
tyrants, without suffering any vestige to remain. 
Such is the nature of the multitude.2 It either ab- 


jectly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers with 


insolence. But with regard to liberty, which holds 
the mean betwixt those extremes, it neither knows 
how to be without it, or to use it; and finds but too 
many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions, 
inflame its rage, and burry it on to excessive violences, 
and the most inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too 
niuch inclined of itself; as was the case at this time. 
At the request of the magistrates, which was almost 
sooner accepted than proposed, they decreed that the 
royal family should be entirely destroyed. 
Demarata, the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia, 
Gelon’s daughter, the first married fo Andranodorus, 
and the other to Themistus, were killed first. From 
thence they went to the house of Heraclea, wife of 
Zoippus; who having been sent on an embassy to Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, remained there in voluntary ban- 
ishment, to avoid being witness of the miseries of his 
country. Having been apprized that they were com- 
ing to ber, that unfortunate princess had taken refuge 
with her two daughters in the most retired part of 
her house, near her household gods. There, when 
the assassins arrived, with her hair loose and dishevel- 


2 Hee natura multitudinis est: aut servit humiliter, aut 
superbé dominatur: libertatem, que media est, nec sper- 
nere modicé, nec habere sciunt. Et non fermé desunt 
irarum indulgentes ministri, qui avidos atque intempe- 
a plebeiolum animos ad sanguinem et czdes irritent, 

20. 
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led, her face bathed in tears, and inacondition most 
proper to excite compassion, she conjured them, in a 
faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, in the name of 
Hiero her futher and Gelon her brother, « Not to in- 
volve an innocent princess in the guilt and misfor- 
tunes of Hieronymus. She represented to them, that 
her husband’s banishment had been to her the sole 
fruit of that reign: that not having bad any share in 
the fortunes and criminal designs of her sister De- 
marata, she ought to have none in her punishment. 
Besides, what was there to fear, either from her, 
in the forlorn coudition and almost widowhood to 
which she was reduced, or from her daughters, un- 
happy orphans, withont credit or support? That if 
the royal family were become so odious to Syracuse, 
that it could not bear the sight of them, they might 
be banished to Alexandria, the wife to her husband, 
the daughters to their father.” When she saw them 
inflexible to her remonstrances, forgetting what con- 
cerned herself, she implored them at least to save the 
lives of the princesses her daughters, both of an age 
which inspires the most inveterate and furious of en- 
emies with compassion; but her discourse made no 
impression upon the minds of those barbarians. Hav- 
ing torn her in a manner from the arms of her house- 
hold gods, they stabbed her in the sight of her two 
daughters, and soon after raurdered them also, already 
stained and covered with the blood of their mother. 
What was still more deplorable in their destiny was, 
that immediatcly after their death, an order from the 
people came for sparing their lives. 

From compassion, the people in a moment proceed- 
ed to rage and fury against those who had been so 
hasty in the execution, and had not left them time 
for reflection or repentance. They demanded that 
magistrates should be nominated iu the room of An- 
dranodorns and Themistus. They were a long time 
in suspense upon this choice. At length, somebody 
in the crowd of the people happening to name Epi- 
cydes, another immediately mentioned Hippocrates. 
Those two persons were demanded with so much 
ardour by the multitude, which consisted of citizens 
and soldiers, that the senate could not prevent their 
being created. : 

The new magistrates did not immediately discover 
the design they had, of reinstating Syracuse in the 
interests of Hannibal. But they had seen with pain 
the measures which had been taken before they were 
in office. For, immediately after the re-establishment 
of liberty, ambassadors had been sent to Appius, to 
propose renewing the alliance which had been broken 
by Hieronymus. He had referred them to Marcellus, 
who was lately arrived in Sicily, with an authority 
superior tohisown. Marcellus, in his turn, sent dep- 
uties to the magistrates of Syracuse, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found tlie state of aflairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at first by 
secret practices, iccwards by open complaints, 
had inspired every body with great aversion for the 
Romans; giving out, that designs were formed for 
putling Syracuse into theirhands. ‘The behaviour of 
Appius, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman 
interest, strengthened those suspicions and accusa- 
tions so much, that the people ran tumultuously to 
prea the Romans from landing, in case they should 

ave that design. 

In this trouble and confusion it was thought proper 
to sunimon the assembly of the people. In this meet- 
ing the opinions differed very Meh: and the heat of 
the debate giving reason to fear some sedition, Apol- 
lonides, one of the principal senators, made a dis- 
course very suitable to the present situation of affairs. 
He intimated “ that never city was nearer its destruc- 
tion or preservation than Syracuse actually was at that 
time; that if they all with unaninious consent should 
join either the Romans or Carthaginians, their con- 
dition would be happy: that if they were divided, the 
war would neither be more warm nor more danger- 
ous between the Romans and Carthaginians, than be- 
tween the Syracusans theniselves against each other, 
as both parties must necessarily have, within the cir- 
camference of their own walls, their own troops, ar- 
tnies, aod generals: that it was therefore absolutely 
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requisite to make agreement and union amongst 
themselves their sole care and application; and that 
to kuow which of the alliances was to be preferred, 
was not now the most important question: neverthe- 
less, with respect to the chaice of allies, the authority 
of Hiero, in bis oipnion, ought to prevail over that 
of Hieronymus; and that the amity of the Romans, 
happily experienced for fifty years together, seemed 
preterable to that of the Carthaginians, upon which 
they could not much rely for the present, and with 
which they had had little reason to be satisfied for- 
merly.” He added a last motive of no mean force, 
which was, “ that in declaring against the Romans, 
they would havea war immediately upon their hands, 
which the Carthaginians were not atte to carry on 
against them inimediately.” 

The less passionate this discourse appeared, the 
more eflect it had. It induced them to desire the 
opinion of the several bodies of the state; and the 
principal officers of the troops, as well natives as for- 
eigners, were requested to confer together. The af- 
fair was long discussed with great warmth. Atlength, 
as it appeared that there was no present means for 
supporting the war against the Romans, a peace with 
them was resolved, and ambassadors sent to con- 
clude it. 

Some days after this resolution had been taken, the 
Leontines sent to demand aid of Syracuse, for the de- 
fence of their frontiers. This deputation seemed to 
come very seasonably for ridding the city of a turbu- 
lent, unruly multitude, and removing their leaders, 
who were no less dangerous. Four thousand men 
were ordered to march under the command of Hip- 
pocrates, of whom they were glad to be rid, and who 
was not sorry himself for this opportunity which they 
gave him to embroil affairs. For he no sooner ar- 
rived upon the frontier of the Roman province, than 
he plundered it, and cut in pieces a body of troops 
sent by Appius toits defence. Marcellus complained 
to the Syracusans, of this act of hostility, and demand. 
ed that this stranger should be banished from Sicily 
with his brother Epicydes; who, having repaired 
about the same time to Leontium, had endeavoured 
to embroil the inhabitants with the people of Syra- 
cuse, by exhorting them to resume their liberty as well 
as the Syracusans. The city of the Leontines was 
dependent on Syracuse, bat pretended at this time to 
throw of the yoke, and to act independently of the 
Syracusans, as an entirely free city. When therefore 
the Syracusans sent to complain of the hostilities com- 
mitted against the Romans, and to demand the expul- 
sion of the two Carthaginian brothers, who were the 
authors of them, the Leontives replied, that they had 
not empowered the Syracusans to make peace for them 
with the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus this 
auswer from the Leontines, who were no longer at the 
disposal of their city, and left him at liberty to de- 
clare war against them, without any infraction of the 
treaty made with them. He marched immediately to 
Leontium, and made himself master of it at the first 
attack. Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All the 
deserters found in the place, to the number of two 
thousand, were put to the sword; but as soon as the 
city was taken, all the Leontinesand other soldiers 
were spared, and even every thing taken from them 
was restored, except what was lost in the first tumult 
of a city carried by storm. 

Fight thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of 
Syracuse to the aid of Marcellus, meta man on their 
march, who gave them an account of what had passed 
at the taking of Leontium; exaggerating with artful 
malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he falsely af- 
firmed, had put all the inhabitants to the sword, ag 
well as the troops sent thither by the Syracusans. 

This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to 
ascertain, inspired them with compassion for their 
conipanions. They expressed their indiguation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who were 
before well known to these troops, appeared at the 
very instant of this trouble and tumult, and put them- 
selves under their protection, not having any other re- 
source. They were received with joy and acclama- 
tions. The report soon reached the rear of the army, 
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where the commanders Dinomenes and Sosis were. 
When they were informed of the canse of the tumult, 
they advanced hastily, blamed the soldiers for having 
received Hippocrates and Epicydes, the enemies ot 
their country, and gave orders for their being seized 
and bound. The soldiers opposed this with great 
menaces; and the two generals sent expresses to Sy- 
racuse, to inform the senate of what had passed, 

In the mean time, the army continued its march 
towards Megara, and upon the way met a courier pre- 
pared by Hippocrates, who was charged with a letter 
which seemed to be written by the magistrates of 
Syracuse to Marcellus. They praised bin: for the 
slaughter he had made at Leontium, and exhorted 
him to treat all the mercenary soldiers in the same 
manner, in order that Syracuse might at length be 
restored to its liberty, The reading of this torged 
letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of 
troops was almost entirely composed. They were for 
falling upon the few Syracusans amongst them, but 
were prevented from that violence by Hippocrates 
and Epicydes; not from motives of pity or humanity, 
but that they might not entirely lose their hopes of re- 
entering Syracuse. ‘They sent a man thither, whom 
they had gained by bribes, who related the storming 
of Leontinm, conformably to the first account. Those 
reports were favourably received by the multitude, 
who cried out, that the gates should be shut against 
the Romans. Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived about 
the same time before the city, which they entered, 
partly by force, and partly by the intelligence which 
they had within it. hey killed the magistrates, and 
took possession of the city. The next day the slaves 
were made free, the prisoners set at liberty, and Hip- 

ocrates and Epicydes elected into the highest offices, 
Ina tumultuous assembly. Syracuse, in this manner, 
after a short glimpse of liberty, sunk again into its 
former slavery. 


SECTION II.—rTHE CONSUL MARCELLUS BESIEGES 
SYRACUSE. THE CONSIDERABLE LOSSES OF MEN 
AND SHIPS OCCASIONED BY TIIE DREADFUL MaA- 
CHINES OF ARCHIMEDES, OBLIGE MARCELLUS TO 
CHANGE THE SIEGE INTO A BLOCKADE. HE TAKES 
THE CITY AT LENGTH BY MEANS OF HIS INTELLI- 
GENCE WITHIN IT. DEATH OF ARCHIMEDES, KIL- 
LED BY A SOLDIER WHO DID NOT KNOW HIM, 


AFFAIRS being in this state,! Mar- 

A. M. 3790. cellus thought proper to quit the 
Ant. J.C. 214. country of the Leontines, and ad- 

: vance towards Syracuse. When he 
was near it, he sent deputies to let the inhabitants 
know, that he came to restore liberty to the Syracu- 
sans, and not with intent to make war upon them. 
They were not permitted to enter the city. Hippoc- 
rates and Epicydes went out to meet then; and 
having heard their proposals, replied haughtily, that 
if the Romans intended to besiege their city, they 
should soon be made sensible of the difference between 
attacking Syracuse and attacking Leontium. Mar- 
cellus, therefore, determined to besiege the place by 
sea and land ;2 by land, on the side of the Hexapylum; 
and by sea, on that of the Achradina, the walls of 
which were washed by the waves. 

He gave Appius the command of the land forces, 
and reserved that of the fleet to himself. It consisted 
of sixty galleys of five benches of oars, which were 
full of soldiers armed with bows, slings, and darts, to 
scour the walls. There were a great number of other 
vessels, laden with all sorts of machines used in at- 
tacking places. 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two dif- 
ferent places, Syracuse was in great consternation, 
and apprehensive that nothing could oppose so terri- 
ble a power, and such mighty efforts, And it had in- 
deed been impossible to have resisted them, without 
the assistance of one single man, whose wonderful in- 
dustry was every thing to the Syracusans: this was 
Archimedes. He had taken care to snpply the walls 
with all things necessary toagood defence. As soon 


t Liv. 1]. xxiv. no. 33, 34. Plot. in Marcel. p. 305-307. 
Polyb. 1. viii. p. 515—518. ; 
9 ‘The description of Syracuse may be seen in vol. I. 
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as his machines began to play on the land side, they 
discharged upon the infantry all sorts of darts, and 
stones of enormous weight, which Mew with so much 
noise, force, and rapidity, that nothing could with- 
stand their shock. ‘hey beat down and dashed to 
pieces all before them, and occasioned a terrible dis- 
order in the ranks of the besiegers. 

Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the 
sea. Archimedes had disposed his machines in such 
a manner, as to throw darts to any distance. Thongh 
the enemy lay far from the city, he reached them with 
his larger and more forcible baliste and catapulle. 
When they overshot their mark, he had smaller, pro- 
portioned to the distance; which put the Romans into 
such confusion, as made them incapable of aitempting 
any thing, 

This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and strong machines behind the 
walls, which suddenly letting fall vast beams, with an 
inimense weight at the end of them, upon the ships, 
sunk them to thebottom. Besides this, he caused an 
iron grapple to be let out by a chain; and having 
canght hold of the head of a ship with his hook, by 
means of a weight let down within the walls, it was 
lifted up and set npon its stern, and beld so for some 
time; then by letting go the chain, either by a wheel 
or a pulley, it was let fall again, with its whole weight, 
either on its head or side, and often entirely sunk. 
At other times the machines dragging the ship to- 
wards the shore by cordage and hooks, after having 
made it whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of tbe rocks, which projected under 
the walls, and thereby destroyed all within it. Gal- 
leys, frequently seized and suspended in the air, were 
whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a dreadful 
sight to the spectators, after which they were let 
fall into the sea, and sank to the bottom with their 
crews. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, machines 
called sambuee, fron: their resemblance to a musical 
instrument of thatname, Ee appointed eight galleys 
of five benches for that purpose, from which the oars 
were removed, from half on the right, and from the 
other half on the left side. These were joined to- 
gether two and two,on the sides without oars. This 
niachine consisted of a ladder of the breadth of four 
feet, which when erect was of equal height with the 
walls. It was laid at length upon the sides of the 
two galleys joined together, and extended consider- 
ably beyond their beaks; and upon the masts of these 
vessels were affixed cords and pulleys. When it was 
io work, the cords were made fast to the extremity 
of the machine, and nien upon the stern drew it up 
by the help of the pulleys, others at the head assisted 
in raising it with levers. The galleys afterwards be- 
ing brought forward to the foot of the walls, the ma- 
chines were applied to them. The bridge of the 
sambuce was then let down (no doubt after the man- 
ner of adraw-bridge,) upon which the besiegers pass- 
ed to the walls of the place besieged. 

This machine had not the expected effect. Whilst 
it was at a considerable distance from the walls, Ar- 
chimedes discharged a vast stone upon it that weigh- 
ed ten quintals,3 then a second, and immediately after 
a third; all of which striking against it with dreadful 
force and noise, beat down and broke its supports, 
and gave the galleys upon which it stood such a shock, 
that they parted from each other. 

Marcellns, almost discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, retired as fast as possible with his galleys, and 
sent orders to his land forces to do the same. He 
called also acounci] of war, in which it was resolved 
the next day, before sunrise, to endeavour to approach 
the walls. They were in hopes, by this means, to 
shelter themselves from the machines, which, for want 
of distance proportioned to their force, would be ren- 
dered ineffectual. : 

But Archimedes had provided against all contin- 
wencies, Ile had prepared machines long before, as 
we have already observed, that carried to all distan- 


2 The quintal, which the Greeks called r4A2vrov, was of 
several kinds. ‘The teast weighed a hundred and twenty- 
five pcunds; the largest more than twelve hundred, 
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ces a proportionate quantity of darts and ends of 
beams, which, heing very short, required less time 
for preparing them, aa in consequence were fre- 
sently discharged. He had besides made small 
chasms or loop-holes in the walls at little distances, 
where he had placed scorpions,! which, not carrying 
far, wounded those who approached, without being 
perceived but by their effect. 

When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, 
and thought themselves very well covered, they found 
themselves exposed either to an infinity of darts, or 
overwhelmed with stones, which fell directly upon 
their heads, there being no part of the wall which did 
not continually pour that mortal hail upon them. 
This obliged them to retire. But they were no soon- 
er removed to some distance, than a new discharge 
of darts overtook them in their retreat; so that a 
lost great numbers of men, and alniost all their gal- 
leys were disabled or beaten to pieces, without being 
able to revenge their loss in the least upon their ene- 
mies. For Archimedes had placed most of his ma- 
chines in security behind the walls; so that the Ro- 
mans, says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity of wounds 
without seeing the place or hand from which they 
came, seemed to fight in reality against the gods. 

Marcellus, though at a loss what to do, and not 
knowing how to oppose the machines of Archime- 
des, could not, however, forbear jesting upon them. 
«Shall we persist,” said he to the workmen and en- 
gineers, ‘in making war with this Briareus of a ge- 
ometrician, who treats my galleys and sambucas so 
rudely? He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants, 
with their hundred hands, in his perpetual and sur- 

rising discharges upon us.” Marcellus had reason 
or complaining of Archimedes alone. For the Sy- 
racusans were really no more than members of the 
engines and machines of that great geometrician, who 
was himself the soul of all their powers and opera- 
tions. All other arms were unemployed; for the 
city at that time made use of none, either defensive 
or offensive, but those of Archimedes. 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans so 
much intimidated, that if they saw upon the walls 
only a small cord, or the least piece of wood, they 
would immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes 
was going to discharge some dreadful machine upon 
them, renounced his hopes of being able to make a 
breach in the place, gave over his attacks, and turn- 
ed the siege into a blockade. The Romans conceiv- 
ed that they had no other resource than to reduce the 
great number of people jn the city by famine, in cut- 
ting off all provisions that might be brought to them 
either by sea or land. During the eight months in 
which they besieged the city, there were no kind of 
stratagems which they did not invent, nor any actions 
of valour left untried, except indeed the assault, which 
they never dared to attempt more. So much force, 
upon some occasions, have a single man and a single 
science, when righily applied. Deprive Syracuse of 
only one old man, the great strength of the Roman 
erms must inevitably take the city; his sole presence 
checks and disconcerts ail their designs. 

We here see, which I cannot repeat too often, how 
ouch interest princes have in protecting arts, favour- 
ing the learned, encouraging academies of science by 
honourable distinctions and actual rewards, which 
never ruin or impoverish a state. I say nothing in 
this place of the birth and nobility of Archimedes; 
he was not indebted to them for the happiness of his 
een and profound knowledge; I consider him on- 

as a learned man, and an excellent geonietrician. 

Vhat a loss would Syracuse have sustained, if, to 
have saved a small expense and pension, such a man 
had been abandoned to inaction and obscurity! Hi- 
ero was careful not to act in this manner. He knew 
all the value of our geometrician; and it isno vulgar 
merit in a prince to understand that of other men. 
He paid it due honour; he made it useful; and did 
not stay till occasion or necessity obliged him to do 
so: it would then have been too late. By a wise fore- 


« The scorpions were machines in the nature of cross. 
bows, with which the ancients used to discharge darts and 
stanes. 
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sight, the true charactcr of a great prince and a great 
niinister, in the very arms of peace 2 he provided all 
that was necessary ios supporting a siege, and making 
war with success; though at that tine there was no 
appearance of any thing to be apprehended from the 
Romans, with whom Syracuse was allied in the strict- 
est friendship. Hence were seen to rise in an instant, 
as out of the earth, an incredible number of machines, 
of every kind and size, the very sight of which was 
sufficient to strike armies with terror and confusion. 

There are amongst these machines, of some of 
which we can scarce conceive the effects, and the re- 
ality of which we might be tempted to call in ques- 
tion, if it were allowable to doubt the evidence of 
writers, such for instance as Polybius,an almost con- 
temporary author, who treated on facts entirely re- 
cent, and such as were known to all the world. But 
how can we refuse to give credit to the uniform con- 
sent of Greek and Roman historians, whether friends 
or enemies, in regard to circumstances of which whole 
armies were witnesses, and experienced the effects, 
and which had so great an influence in the events of 
the war? What passed in the sieze of Syracuse 
shows how farethe ancients had carried their genius 
and art in besieging and supporting sieges. Our ar- 
tillery, which so perfectly imitates thunder, has not 
more effect than the engines of Archimedes, if indeed 
they have so much. 

A burning-glass is spoken of, by means of which 
Archimedes is said to have burnt part of the Roman 
fleet. ‘That must have been an extraordinary inven- 
tion; but as no ancient author mentions it, it is no 
doubt a modern tradition without any foundation. 
Burning glasses were known to antiquity, but not of 
that kind, which indeed seem impracticable. 

After Marcellus had resolved to 
confine himself to the blockade of A. M. 3791. 
Syracuse, he left Appius beforethe Ant. J. C. 213. 
place with pale of the army, 
advanced with the other into the island, and brought 
over soine cities to the Roman interest. 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Cartha- 
ginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes 
of re-conquering it, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuse with 10,000 foot and 500 
horse to join him, and carry on the war in concert 
against Marcellus. [Epicydes remained in the city, to 
command there during the blockade. 

The fleets of the two states appeared at the same 
time on the coast of Sicily; but that of the Cartha- 
ginians, seeing itself weaker than the other, was 
afraid to venture a battle, and soon sailed back for 
Carthage. 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Sy- 
racuse with Appius, according to Polybius, when the 
year of his consulship expired. Livy places the ex- 
pedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over 
Hippocrates, in this year, which must have been the 
second year of the siege. And indeed Livy has giv- 
en us no account of this second year, because he feel 
ascribed to the first what had passed in the second. 
For it is highly improbable, that nothing memorable 
happened in it. 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor of 
rhetoric in the calleire of Beauvais, who ae publish- 
ed a new edition of Livy, with remarks, and with 
which Iam convinced the public will be well pleased. 
The first volume of the said work contains a long 
preface, which is well worth reading. 

Marcellus, therefore, employed a great part of the 
second year of the siege, in everal expeditions in 
Sicily. Onhis return from Agrigentum, vpon which 
he had made an ineffectual attempt, he came up with 
the army of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and kill- 
ed above 8000 men. This advantage kept those in 
their duty, who had entertained thoughts of going 
over to the Carthaginians. After the gaining of this 
victory, he returned against Syracuse; and having 
sent ofl Appius for Rome, who went thither to demand 
the consulshtp, he put Q. Crispinus into his place, , 
ee ce 

2 In pace, ut sapiens, aplarit ‘donea bello. Horat. 

And wise iu peace prepared the arma of war. 


§ Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 35, 36. 
2A 
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Ta the beginning of the third cam- 
paign,) Marcellus, almost absolutely 
despairing of being able to take Sy- 
racuse, either by force, because Ar- 
chimedes continually opposed him with invincible ob- 
stacles, or by famine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which 
was returned more numerous than before, easily 
threw in convoys, deliberated whether he should con- 
tinue before Syracuse to push the siege, or turn his 
endeavours against Agrigentum. But, before he came 
to a final determination, he thought it proper to try 
whether he could not make himself master of Syra- 
cuse by some secret intelligence. There were many 
Syracusans in his camp, who had taken refuge there 
in the beginning of the troubles. A slave of one of 
these secretly carried on an intrigue, in which four- 
score of the principal persons of the city engaged, 
who came in companies to consult with him in his 
camp, concealed in barks under the nets of fishermen. 
The conspiracy was on the point of taking effect, 
when a person named Attalus, throngh resentment 
for not having been admitted into it, discovered the 
peste to Epicydes, who put all the conspirators to 

eath. 

This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus 
found himself in new difficulties. Nothing employ- 
ed his thoughts but the grief and shame of raising a 
siege, after having Consumed so much time, and sus- 
tained the loss of so many men and ships in it. An 
accident supplied him with a resource, and gave new 
life to his hopes. Some Roman vessels had taken 
one Damippus, whom Epicydes had sent to negotiate 
with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans ex- 
pressed a great desire to ransom this man, and Mar- 
cellus was not averse to it. A place near the port 
Trogilus was agreed on for the conference concern- 
ing the ransom of the prisoner. As the deputies went 
thither several times, it came into a Roman soldier’s 
thonght to consider the wall with attention. After 
having counted the stones, and examined with his 
eye the measure of each of them, upon a calculation 
of the height of the wall he found it to be much low- 
er than it was believed, and concluded that with lad- 
ders of a moderate size it might be easily scaled. 
Without loss of time he related the whole to Marcel- 
lus. ‘The general is not always the only wise man in 
an army; a private soldier may sometimes furnish him 
with important hints. Marcellus did not neglect this 
advice, and assured himself of its reality with his own 
oe Having cansed ladders to be prepared, he took 
the opportunity of a festival, that the Syracusans 
celebrated for three days in honour of Diana, during 
which the inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to 
rejoicing and good cheer. Atthe time of night when 
he conceived that the Syracusans, after their debauch, 
would begin to grow drowsy and fall asleep, he made 
a thousand chosen troops, in profound silence, ad- 
vance with their ladders to the wall. When the first 
had got to the top without nvise or tumult, others fol- 
lowed, encouraged by the boldness and success of 
their leaders. These thousand soldiers, taking advan- 
tage of the enemy’s stillness, who were either drunk 
or asleep, soon scaled the wall. Having thrown 
down the gate of the Hexapylum, they took posses- 
sion of the quarter of the city.called Epipole. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify 
the enemy. The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, 
began to rouse, and to prepare for action. Marcellus 
made all his trumpets sound together, which so fright- 
ened and itl them, that all the inhabitants fled, 
believing every quarter of the city in the possession 
of the enemy. The strongest and best part, however, 
called Achradina, was not yet taken, because sepa- 
rated by its walls from the rest of the city. 

Marcellus at day-break entered the new city 2 by 
the quarter called Tyche. Epieydes having hastily 
drawn up some troops, which he had in the Isle, which 
was adjoining to Achradina, marched against Mar- 
cellus: but finding him stronger and better attended 


A. M. 3792. 
Ant. J. C. 212. 


’ t Liv. 1. xxv. n. 23,3). Pilot. in Marce). 308, 309. 

2 The new city or Neapolis, was Epipole, which in the 
Jatter times had been taken into the city and surrounded 
with walls. 
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than he expected, aftera slight skirmish he shut him- 
self up in Achradina. 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus con- 
gratulated him upon this extraordinary success. As 
to himself, when Ke had considered from an eminence 
the loftiness, beauty, and extent of that city, he is said 
to have shed tears, and to have deployed the unhap- 
py condition it was upon the point of experiencing. 
He called to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets 
which had formerly been sunk before this city, and 
the two numerous armies cut in pieces, with the il- 
lustrious generals who commanded them: the many 
wars sustained with so much valour against the Car- 
thaginians: the many fanions tyrants and potent 
kings, Hiero particularly, whose memory was still 
recent, who had signalized himself by so many royal 
virtues, and still more, by the important services he 
had rendered the Roman people, whose interests had 
always been as dear to him as his own. Moved by 
that reflection, he believed it incumbent upon him, 
before he attacked Achradina, to send to the besieged 
to exhort them to surrender voluntarily, and prevent 
the ruin of their city. His remonstrances and ex- 
hortations had no efiect. 

To prevent being harassed in his rear, he then at- 
tacked a fort called Euryelus, which lay at the bot- 
tom of the new town, and commanded the whole 
country on the land side. After having carried it, 
and placed therein a strong garrison, be turned all 
his efforts against Achradina. 

During these transactions, Hippocrates and Himil- 
con arrived. The first, with the Sicilians, having 
placed and fortified his camp near the great harbour, 
and given the signal to those who were in possession 
of Achradina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, 
in which Crepe commanded: Epicydes, at the 
same time, made a sally upon the posts of Marcellus. 
Neither of these enterprises was successful. Hip- 
pocrates was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, wha 
pursued him as far as his intrenchments, and Marccl- 
lus obliged Epicydes to shut himeelf up in Achradina. 

As it was then autumn, there happened a plague, 
which killed great nnmbers in the city, and still more 
in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. The distem- 
per was not excessive at first, and proceeded only 
from the heat of the season, and the unwholesomeness 
of the soil: but afterwards the communication with 
the infected, and even the care taken of them, dis- 
persed the contagion; from whence it happened, that 
some, neglected and absolutely abandoned, died of 
the violence of the malady,and others received hel 
which became fatal to those who brought it. Death, 
and the sight of such as were buried, continually pre- 
sented a mournful object to the eyes of the living. 
Nothing was heard night and day but groans and la- 
mentations. At lengih the being accustomed to the 
evil had hardened their hearts to such a degree, and 
so far extinguished all sense of compassion in them, 
that they not only ceased to grieve for the dead, but 
left them without interment. Nothing was to be seen 
every where but dead bodies, exposed to the view of 
those who expected the same fate. The Carthagin- 
ians suffered much more from it than the others. As 
they had no place to retire to, they almost all perish- 
ed, with their generals Hippocrates and Himilcon, 
Marcellus, from the first breaking out of the disease, 
had brought his soldiers into the city, where the roofs 
and shade were of great relief to them; but, notwith- 
standing, he lost no inconsiderable number of men. 

Bomilcar, in the mean time, who commanded the 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a second voyageto 
Carthage to bring a new supply, returned with a 
hundred and thirty ships, and seven hundred trans- 

orts. He was prevented by contrary winds from 
doubling the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was 
afraid that if those winds continued, this fleet might 
be discouraged and return to Africa, left Achradina 
to the care of the generals of the mercenary Po 
and went to Bomilcar, whom he persnaded ta try the 
event of a naval battle, as soon as the weather would 
permit. Nlarcellus, seeing that the troops of the Si- 
cilians increased every day, and that if he stayed, and 
suffered hiniself to be shut upin Syracuse, he should 
be very much pressed at the same time both by sea 
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and land, resolved, though not so strong in ships, to 
oppose the passage of the Carthaginian fleet. As 
soon as the high winds abated, Bomilcar stood out 
to sea, in order to double the cape; but when he saw 
the Roman ships advance towards him in good order, 
on a sudden, for what reason is not said, he took to 
flight, sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, 
aad retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had been 
disappointed in such great hopes, and was apprehen- 
sive of returning into a city already half taken, made 
sail for Agrigentum, rather with the design of await- 
ing the eveat of the siege in that place, than of mak- 
ing any new attempt from thence. ; 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracuse, and the Cartha- 
ginians Sicily, they sent deputies to Marcellus, after 
having sounded the dispositions of the besieged, to 
treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should 
surrender. It was agreed with unanimity enough on 
both sides, that what had appertained to the kings, 
should appertain to the Romans; that the Sicilians 
should retain all the rest, with their laws and liberty. 
After these preliminaries they demanded a conference 
with those to whom Epicydes had intrusted the go- 
vernnient in hisabsence. ‘They told them, they had 
been sent by the army to Marcellus, and the inhab- 
itants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sicilians, as 
well within as without the city, might have the same 
fate, and that no separate convention might be made. 
Having been permitted to enter the city, and to con- 
fer with their friends and relations, after having in- 
formed them of what they had already agreed with 
Marcellus, and giving them assurances that their 
lives would be safe, they persuaded them to begin 
by removing the three governors Epicydes had left 
inhis place, which was immediately put in execution. 

After which, having assembled the people, they re- 

resented, “that for whatever miseries they had suf- 
ered till then, or should suffer fron thenceforth, they 
ought not to accuse fortune, as it depended upon 
themselves alone to putan end to them: that if the 
Romans had Bedertken the siege of Syracuse, it was 
out of affection, not enmity, to the Syracusans: that 
it was not till after they had been apprized of the op- 
pressions they suffered from Hippocrates and Epicy- 
des, those ambitious agents of Hannibal, and after- 
wards of Hieronymus, that they had taken arms, and 
begun the siege of the city, not to ruin it, but ta de- 
stroy its tyrants: that as Hippocrates was dead, Epi- 
cydes no longer in Syracuse, his lieutenants slain, and 
the Carthaginians dispossessed of Sicily, both by sea 
and land, what reason could the Romans now have 
for not inclining as much to preserve Syracuse, as if 
Hiero, the sole example of fidelity towards them, 
were still alive? That neither the city nor the in- 
habitants had any thing to fear hut for themselves, 
if they let slip the occasion of renewing their amity 
with the Romans: that they never had so favourable 
an opportunity as the present, when they were just 
delivered from the e Nent government of their ty- 
rants; and that the first use they ought to make of 
their liberty was to return to their duty.” 

This discourse:was perfectly well received by every 
body. It was however judged proper to create new 
magistrates before the nomination of deputies; the 
latter of whom were chosen out of the former. The 
deputy who spoke in their name, and who was in- 
structed solely to use his utmost endeavours that Sy- 
racuse might not be destroyed, addressed himself to 
Marcellus to this effect: “it was not the people of 
Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and declared 
war against you, but Hieronymus, less criminal still 
towards Rome than towards his country; and after- 
wards, when peace was restored by his death, it was 
not any Syracusan that iafringed it, but the tyrant’s 
instruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They were 
the enemies who have made war against you, after 
having made us slaves, either by violence or fraud 
and perfidy; and it cannot be said that we have had 
any times of liberty, that have not also been times of 
peace with you. At present, as soon as we are be- 
come masters of ourselves by the death of those who 
held Sicily in subjection, we come that very instant 
to deliver up to you our arms, our persons, our walls, 
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and our city, determined not to refuse any conditions 
you shall think fit to impose. For the rest,” contin- 
ued he, addressing himself still to Marcellus, “ your 
Interest is as much concerned as ours. The gods 
have granted you the glory of having taken the finest 
and most illustrious city possessed by the Greeks, 
All we have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, 
either by sea or land, augments and adorns your tri- 
umph, Fane is not a sufficiently faithful chronicler 
to make known the greatness and strength of the city 
you have taken; posterity can only judge of them b 
its own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to 
all travellers, from whatever part of the universe they 
come, sometimes the trophies we have obtained from 
the Athenians and Carthaginians, and sometimes 
those you have acquired from us; and that Syracuse, 
thus placed for ever under the protection of Marcel- 
lus, may be a lasting and eternal monument of the 
valour and clemency of him who took and preserved 
it. It is unjust that the remembrance of Hieronymus 
should have more weight with you than that of Eliero, 
The latter was much longer your friend than the for- 
ner your enemy. Permit me to say, you have expe- 
rienced the good effects of the amity of Hiero; but 
the senseless enterprises of Hieronymus have fallen 
solely upon his own head.” 

The difeulty svas not to obtain what they demand- 
ed from Marcellus, but to preserve tranquillity and 
union amongst those in the city. The deserters, con- 
vinced that they should be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, inspired the foreign soldiers with the same fear, 
Both the one and the other having therefore taken 
arms, whilst the deputies were still in the camp of 
Marcellus, they began by cutting the throats of the 
magistrates newly elected; and dispersing themselves 
on all sides, they put to the sword all they met, and 
plundered whatever fell in their way. That they 
might not be without leaders, they appointed six offi- 
cers, three to command in Achradina, and three in 
the Isle. The tumult being at length appeased, the 
foreign troops were informed from all hands, that it 
was concluded with the Romans, that their cause 
should be entirely distinct from that of the deserters. 
At the same instant, the depnties who had been sent 
to Marcellus arrived, who fully undeceived them. 

Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there 
was a Spaniard named Mericus: means were found to 
corrupt him. He gave up the gate near the fountain 
Arethusa to soldiers, sent by Marcellus in the night 
to take possession of it. At day-break the next morn- 
ing, Marcellus made a false attack on Achradina, 
to draw all the forces of the citadel, and the Isle ad- 
joining to it, to that side, and to enable some vessels 
he had prepared to throw troops into the Isle, which 
would be unguarded. Every thing succeeded ac- 
cording to his plan. The soldiers, whom those ves- 
sels had landed in the Isle, finding almost all the posts 
abandoned, and the gates, by which the garrison of 
the citadel had marched out against Marcellus, still 
open, they took possession of them after a slight en- 
counter, Marcellus having received advice that he 
was taster of the Isle, and of part of Achradina, and 
that Mericus, with the body under his command, had 
joined his troops, ordered a retreat to be sounded, 
that the treasures of the kings might not be plunder- 
ed. ‘They did not rise so high in their amount as was 
imagined. 

The deserters having escaped, a passage being ex- 
pressly left open for them, the Syracusans opened all 
the gates of Achradina to Marcellus, and sent depu- 
ties to him, with instructions to demand nothing far- 
ther from him than the preservation of the lives of 
themselves and their children. Marcellus having as- 
sembled his council, and some Syracusans who were 
in his camp, gave his answer to the deputies in (heir 
presence: “That Hiero, for fifty years, had not done 
the Roman people more good, than those who had 
been masters of Syracuse some years past had intend- 
ed to do them harm: but that their i!]-will had fallen 
upon their own heads, and they had punished them- 
selves for their violation of treaties ina more severe 
manner than the Romans could have desired: that 
he had besieged Syracuse during three years, not that 
the Ronan people might reduce it into slavery, but 
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to prevent the chiefs of the revolters from continuing 
to hold it under oppression: that he had undergone 
many fatigues and dangers in so long a siege; but 
that he thought he had made himself ample amends 
by the glory of having taken that city, and the satis- 
faction of having saved it from the entire ruin it seem- 
ed todeserve.” After having placed a body of troops 
to secure the treasury, and sa thaiteds in the houses 
of the Syracusans who had withdrawn into his camp, 
he abandoned the city to be plundered. It is report- 
ed, that the riches that were pillaged in Syracuse at 
this time exceeded all that could have been expected 
at the taking of Carthage itself. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 
cellus, and gave him a very sensible affliction. Ar- 
chimedes, at a time when all things were in this con- 
fusion at Syracuse, shut up in his closet like a man 
of another world, who has no regard for what is pass- 
ing in this, was intent upon the study of some geo- 
metrical figure, and not only his eyes, but the whole 
faculties of his soul, were so engaged in this contem- 
pe that he had neither heard the tumult of the 

omans, universally busy in plundering, nor the re- 
port of the city’s being taken, A soldier onasudden 
comesin upon him, and bids him follow him to Mar- 
cellus. Archimedes desired him to stay a moment, 
till he bad solved his problen: and finished the de- 
monstration of it. The soldier, who neither cared 
for his problem nor demonstration, enraged at his de- 
lay, drew his sword and killed him. Marcellus was 
exceedingly afflicted when he heard the news of bis 
death. Wot being able to restore him to life, of 
which he would have been very glad, he applied 
himself to honour his memory to the utmost ot his 
power He made a diligent search after all his re- 
ations, treated them with great distinction, and 

ranted them peculiar privileges. As for Archimedes, 
Fe caused his funeral to be celebrated in the most 
solenin manner, and erected to him a monument 
amongst the great persons who had distinguished 
themselves most at Syracuse. 


ARTICLE IUI. 


SECTION. I.—ToMB OF ARCHIMEDES DISCOVERED 
BY CICERO. 


ARCHIMEDES, by his will, had desired his relations 
and friends to put no other epitaph on his tomb, after 
his death, than a cylinder circumscribed bya sphere, 
that is to say, a globe or spherical figure; and to set 
down at the bottom the proportion which those two 
solids, the containing and the contained, have to each 
other. He might have filled up the bases of the co- 
lumns of his tomb with relievoes, whereon the whole 
history of the siege of Syracuse might have been 
carved, and himself appeared like another Jupiter 
thundering uponthe Romans. But he set an infinite- 
ly higher value upon a discovery, a geometrical de- 
monstration, than upon all the so-much-celebrated 
machines which he had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do himself honour in the 
eyes of posterity, by the discovery he had made of 
the relation of a sphere to Be ilinderof the same base 
and height; which is as two to three. 

The Syracusans, who had been in former times so 
fond of the sciences, did not long retain the esteem 
and gratitude they owed a man who had done so 
much honour to their city. Less than a hundred and 
forty years after, Archimedes was so perfectly forgot- 
ten by his citizens, notwithstanding the great services 
he had done them, that they denied his having been 
buried at Syracuse. It is Cicero who informs us of 
this circumstance, 

At the time he was questor in Sicily,) his curiosity 
induced him to make a search after the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes; a curiosity worthy a man of Cicero’s ge- 
nius, and which merits the imitation of all who travel. 
The Syracusang assured him that this search would be 
to no purpose, and that there was no such monument 
amongst them. Cicero pitied their ignorance, which 
only served to increase his desire of making that dis- 
covery. Atlength, after several fruitless attempts, he 
a a eet 

4 Cic, Tusc. Quest. 1. v. n. 64, 66, 
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perceived without the gate of that city facing Agrigen- 
tum, amongst a great number of tombs in that place, 
a pillaralmost entirely covered with thorns and bram- 
bles, through which he could discern the figure of a 
sphere and cylinder. Those who have any taste for 
antiquities may easily conceive the joy of Cicero upon 
this occasion. He cried out “ that he had found what 
he had looked for.”2 The place was immediately 
ordered to he cleared, and a passage opened to the 
column, on which they saw the inscription still legi- 
ble, though part of the lines were obliterated by time. 
So that, says Cicero,3 in concluding this account, the 
greatest city of Greece, and the most flourishing of 
old in the study of the sciences, would not have known 
the treasure it possessed, if a man, born in a country 
which it considered almost as barbarous, a man of 
Arpinum, had not discovered for it the tomb of its 
citizen, so highly distinguished by the force and pene- 
tration of his mind. u 

-We are obliged to Cicero for baving left us this cu- 
rious and elegant account: but we cannot easily par- 
don bim for the contemptuous manner in which he 
speaks at first of Archimedes. It is in the beginning, 
where, intending to ean are the unhappy life of Dio- 
nysius the Tyrant with the felicity of one passed in so- 
ber virtue, and abounding with wisdom, he says, “I 
will not compare the lives of a Plato or an Archytas,4 
persons of consummate learning and wisdom, with 
that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most misera- 
ble, and the most detestable, that can be imagined. I 
shall have recourse to a man of his own city, A LTT- 
TLE OBSCURE PERSON, who lived many years after 
him, I shall produce him from his dust,5 and bring 
him upon the stage with his rule and compasses in 
hishand.” I say nothing of the birth of ‘Avctiniea 
his greatness was of a different class. But ought the 
greatest geometrican of antiquity, whose sublime dis- 
corerics have in all ages been the admiration of the 
learned, be treated by Cicero ag a little and obscure 
person, as if he had been only a common artificer em- 
ployed in making machines? unless it be, perhaps, 
that the Romans, with whom a taste for geometry and 
such speculative sciences never gained much ground, 
esteemed nothing great but what related to govern- 
ment and policy. 


Orabunt causas melius, clique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. P 
Virg. Zn. vi. 

Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into flesh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend and when they rise, 

But, Rome, ’tis thine alane with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey; 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic Bey 

ryden.* 


This is the Abbe Fraguier’s reflection in the short 
dissertation he has left us upon this passage of Cicero.6 


SECTION II.—sUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF SY- 
RACUSE. 


Tueisland of Sicily, with the greatest part of Italy 
extending between the two seas, composed what was 
called Magna Grecia, in opposition to Greece, pro- 
perly so called, which had peopled all these countries 
by its colonies. 

Syracuse was the most considera- 
ble city of Sicily, and one of the most 
powerful ofall Greece. It was found- 
ed by Archias the Corinthian, in the third year of the 
seventeenth Olympiad. 


A. M. 3295, 


3 Eveuxe, adopting an expression of Archimedes. 

3 Ita nobilissima Grecia civitas, quondam vero etiam 
doctissima, sui civis unius acutissimi monumentum ignoras- 
set, nisi ab homine Arpinate didicisset. ’ 

« Non ergo jam cum hujus vita qua tetrius, miserius, de 
testabilius excogitare nihil possum, Platonis aut Archyte- 
vitam comparabo, dactorum hominum et plané sapientum. 
Ex eddem urbe humilem homuncionem a pulvere et radio 
excitabo, qui multis annis past fuit, Archimedem. 

’ He means the dust used by geometricians. 

6 Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, vol. il, 
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The first two ages of its history are very obseure, 
and therefore I pass over them in silence. It does 
not begin to be known till after the reign of Gclon, 
and furnishes in the sequel many great events, for the 
space of more than two hundred years. During all 

at time it exhibitsa perpetual alternative of slavery 
under the tyrants, and liberty under a popular govern- 
ment; till Syracuse is at length subjected to the Ro- 
mans, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all these events, except the last, in 
the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
sections, and dispersed into tterent books, I have 
thought proper to unite them here in one point of 
view, that their series and connection might be the 
more evident, from their being shown together and 
in general, and the places pointed out, where they 
are treated with due extent. 

GELON. The Carthaginians, in 

A. M. 3520. concert with Xerxes, having attack- 

ed the Greeks who inhabited Sicily, 
whilst that prince was employed in making an irrup- 
tion into Greece; Gelon, who had made himself mas- 
ter of Syracuse, obtained a celebrated victory over the 
Carthagipians, the very day of the battle of Thermo- 
pyle. Amilcar, their general, was killed in this bat- 
tle. Historians speak differently of his death, which 
has oceasioned my falling into a contradiction. For 
on one side, I suppose, with Diodorus Sieulus,! that 
he was killed by the Sicilians in the battle; and on 
the other I say, after Herodotus, that to avoid the 
shame of surviving his defeat, he threw himself into 
the pile, in which he had sacrificed many haman vic- 
tims. 

Gelon upon returning from his 
victory, repaired to the assembly 
without arms or guards, to give the 
peer'e an account of his conduct. He was chosen 

ing unanimously. He reigned five or six years, 
solel employed tn the truly royal care of making his 
people happy. See vol. i. 

Hirrol. Hiero, the eldest of Ge- 

A. M. 3532. lon's brothers, succeeded him. The 
beginning of his reign was worthy of 
great praise. Simonides and Pindar vied with each 
other in celebrating him. The latter part of it did 
not answer the former. He reigned eleven years. 
See vol. i. 


A. M. 3525, 


THRASYBULUS. Thrasybulus his 

A. M. 3543. brother succeeded him. He render- 
ed himself odious to all his subjects 

by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him the 
throne and city, aftera reign of oneyear, See yol. i, 


Times of Liberty. 


After his expulsion, Syracuse and 
A. M. 3544. all Sicily enjoyed their liberty for the 
space of almost sixty years. 
An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the 
day upon which their liberty was re-established. 


Syracuse attacked by the Athenians. 


During this interval, the Atheni- 
ans, animated by the warm exhorta- 
tions of Alcibiades, turned their arms 
against Syracuse: this was in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. How fatal the event of this war 
was to the Athenians, may be seen in vol. i. 

Dionysius the elder. The reign 

A. M. 3598. of this prince is famous for its length 

of thirty-eight years; and still more 

for the extraordinary events with which it was attend- 
ed. See vol. i. 


A. M. 3588. 


Dionysius the younger. Dionysius, 

Y A. M. 3632. son of the elder Dionysius, succeeded 

him. He contractsa particular inti- 

macy with Plato, and has frequent conversations with 

him; who had come to his court at the request of 

Dion, the near relation of Dionysius. Hedid not long 

profit from the wise precepts of that philosopher, and 

soon abandoned himself to all the vices and excesses 
which attend tyranny. 


; 1 In the history of the Carthaginians. 
Vou. I1.—39 - 
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Besieged by Dion, he escapes from 

the me cad retires into Italy. A. M. 3644 
Dion's excellent qualities. le is 

assassinated in his own house by Cal- A. M. 3646. 


lippus. 

Thirteen months after the death 
of Dion, Hipparinus, brother of Dio- 
nysius the younger, expels Callippus, 
and establishes himself in Syracuse. During the two 
years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by great coninio- 
trons. 

Dionysius the younger, taking ad- 
vantage of those troubles, re-ascends 
the throne ten years after having 
quitted it. 

At last, reduced by Timoleon, he 
retires to Corinth. See vol. i. 


Times of Liberty. 


Timoleon restores liberty to Syra- 
cuse. He passes the rest of his life 
there ina glorious retirement, beloy- 
ed and honoured by all the citizens and strangera, 
Sce vol. i. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

AGATHOCLES. Agathoeles, in a 
short time, makes himself tyrant of A. M. 3685. 
Syracuse. See vol. i. 

He commits unparalleled eruelties. 

He forms one of the boldest designs related in hig- 
tory; earries the war into Africa; makes himself mas- 
ter of the strongest places, and ravages the whole 
country. 

After various events, he perishes miserably. He 
reigned about twenty-eight years. 


Times of Liberty. 


Syracuse revived again for some 
time, and tasted with joy the sweets 
of liberty. 

But she suffered much from the Carthaginians, who 
disturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She ealled in Pyrrhus to her aid. 
The rapid success of his arms at first A. M. 3726. 
gave them great hopes, which soon 
vanished. Pyrrhus by a sudden retreat plunged the 
Syracusans into new misfortunes. 1 


A. M. 3647. 


A. M. 3654. 


A. M. 3657. 


A. M. 3658. 


A. M. 37138. 


See vol. 1. 
Hiero Il. They were not happy and in tranquilli- 

ty till the reign of Hiero Il. whieh was very long, and 

almost always pacifie. : 

Hieronymus. He scarce reigned one year. His 
death was followed with great troubles, and the taking 
of Syracuse by Marcellus. 

After that period what passed in Sicily to its total 
reduction js little remarkable. There were still some 
remains of war fomented in it by the partisans of ty- 
ranny, and the Carthaginians who supported then); 
but those wars were unproductive of any event of con- 
sequence, and Rome was soon absolute mistress of all 
Sicily. Half the island had been a Roman province 
ever since the treaty which put an end to the first Pu- 
nic war, By that treaty, Sicily was divided into two 
parts; the one continued in the possession of the Ro- 
mans; and the other under the government of Hiero; 
which last part, after the surrender of Syracuse, fell 
also into their hands. 


SECTION III.—REFLECTIONS UPON THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND CHARACTER OF THE SYRACUSANS, 


By the taking of Syracuse, all Sieily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire; but it was not treated 
as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were afterwards, 
upon whom a certain tribute was imposed as the re- 
ward of the vietors, and punishment ofthe vanquished § 
Quasi viclorie premium, ae pena belli. Sieily, in 
submitting to the Roman people,? retained all her an- 
cient rights and customs, and obeyed them upon the 
same conditions she had obeyed her kings. And sha 


_ 2 Siciliz civitates sic in amicitiam recepimus, ut eodem 
jure essent, quo fuissent; eadem conditione populo R. pe 
rerent qua suis antea sy Cie. 

A 
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certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. 
She was the first ! of all the foreign nations that had 
entered into alliance and amity with the Romans; the 
first conquest their arms had the glory to make out 
of Italy; and the first country that had given them the 
grateful experience of commanding a foreign people. 
‘The greatest part of the Sicilian cities had expressed 
an unexampled attachnient, fidelity, and affection, for 
the Romans. The island was afterwards a kind of step 
for their troops to pass over into Africa; and Roine 
would not so easily have reduced the formidable pow- 
er of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not served it as 
a magazine, abounding with provisions, and a secure 
retreat for their fleets. Hence, after the taking and 
ruin of Carthage, Scipio Africanus thought himself 
bound to adorn the cities of Sicily witha great num- 
ber of excellent paintings and curious statues; in or- 
der that a people who were so highly gratified with 
the success of the Roman arms, might be sensible of 
its eflects, and retain illustrious monuments of their 
victories amongst them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed by 
the Romans, if they had always given her such magis- 
trates as Cicero, as well acquainted as he with the 
obligations of his function, and like him intent upon 
the due discharge of it. [tis highly pleasing to hear 
him explain himself upon the subject; which he does 
in his defence of Sicily against Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he is going to express, he 
says: ‘In all2 the employments with which the Ro- 
man people have honoured me to this day, I have ever 
thought myself obliged, by the most sacred ties of reli- 
gion, worthily to discharge the duties of them. When 
1 was made questor, I Jooked upon that dignity, not 
as a gift conferred upon me, but as a deposit confided 
to my vigilance and fidelity. When } was afterwards 
sent to act in that oflice in Sicily, I thought all eyes 
were turned upon me, and that my person and acmin- 
istration were in a manner exhibited as a spectacle to 
the view of all the world: and in this thought, I not 
only denied myself all pleasures of an extraordinary 
kind, but even those which are authorized by nature 
and necessity. Tan) now intended for Adile. I call 
the gods to witness, that how honourable soeyer this 
dignity seems to me, I have too just a sense of its 
weight, not to have more solicitude and disquiet, 
than joy and pleasure, from it; so much do I desire 
to make it appear, that it was not bestowed on me by 
chance, or the necessity of being filled up, but con- 
fided deservedly by the choice and discernment of my 
country.” 

All ihe Roman governors were far from being of 
this character: and Sicily, above all other provinces, 
experienced, as Cicero some lines after reproaches 


1 Omnium nationum exterarum princeps Sicilia se ad 
amicitiam fidemque populi R.applicuit: prima omnium, id 
quod ornamentum imperii est, provincia est, appellata : pri- 
ma docuit majores nustros, quam preclarum esset, exteris 
gentibus imperare—ltaque majoribus nostris in Africam 
ex hac provincia gradus impeni factus est. Neque enim 
tam facilé opes Carthaginis tantee concidissent, nisi illud, 
etrei frumentariz subsidium, et receptaculum classibus 
nostris pateret. Quare P. Africanus, Carthagine deteta, 
Siculorum urbes signis monumentisque pulcherrimis ex- 
ornavit; ut, quos victoria populi R. lwtari arbitrabatur, 
ape on monumenta victorie plurimacollocaret. Cie. Verr. 

Bivh, 2h 8. 

4 O dii immortales—Ita mihi meam voluntatem spemque 
relique vite vestra populique R. existimatio comprovet, 
ut ego quos adhuc mihi magistratus poputus R. mandavit, 
BIC €os accep, uL me omnium officiorum obstringi religione 
arbitrarer. [ta queestor sum factus, ut mihi honorem il- 
lum non tam datum quam creditum ac commissum putarem. 
Sic obtinui questuram in provincia, ut omnium oculos in 
me unum Conjectors arbitrarer: ut me questuramque meam 
quasi in aliquo orbis terre theatro versari existimarem; ut 
omnia semper, que jucunda videntur esse, non modé his 
extraordinarius cupiditatibus, scd etiam ipsi nature ac ne- 
cessitati denegarem. Nunc sum designatus wdilis—Ita 
mihi deos omnes propitios esse velim, ut tametsi mihi ju- 
cundissimus est honos populi, tamen nequaguam tantum 
capio voluptatis, quantum solicitudinis et laboris ut hee 
ipsa wdilitas, non quia neccsse fiit alicui candidato data, 
sed quia sic oportucrit recte collocata, et judicio populi, 
digno in loco posita esse videatur. Cic. Ver7.7 n, 35—87, 
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Verres,? that they were alinost all of them like so 
many tyrants, who believed themselves attended by 
the fasces and axes, and invested with the authority 
of the Roman empire, only to exercise in their pro- 
vince an open robbery of the public with impunity, 
and to break through all the barriers of justice and 
shame jin such a manner, that no man’s estate, life, 
house, nor even honour, were safe from their violence. 

Syracuse, froni all we have seen of it, must have 
appeared like a theatre, on which many different and 
surprising scenes have been exhibited; orrather like 
a sea, sometimes calm and untroubled, but oftener 
violently agitated by winds and storms, always ready 
to overwhelm it entirely. We have seen in no other 
republic such sudden, frequent, violent, and various 
revolutions; sometimes enslaved by the most ernel 
tyrants, at others under the government of the wisest 
Kings; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either curb or restriction; some- 
times perfectly docile and submissive to the authority 
of law, and the empire of reason, it passed alternately 
from the most insupportable slavery to the most grate- 
ful liberty, from a kind of convulsive and frantic emo- 
tions, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. The 
reader will easily call to mind, on the one side, Dio- 
nysius the father and son, Agathocles and Hierony- 
mus, whose cruelties made them the objects of the pub- 
lic hatred and detestation; on the other, Gelon, Dion, 
Timoleon, the two Hieros, ancient and modern, unt- 
versally beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes, and viccissi- 
tudes so contrary, to be attributed? Undoubtedly, 
the levity and inconstancy of the Syracusans, which 
was their distinguishing characteristic, had a great 
share in them; but what, I am convinced, conduced 
the most to them, was the very form of their govern- 
ment, compounded of an aristocracy and a democra- 
cy; that is to say, divided between the scnate or el- 
ders, and the people. As there was no counterpoise 
in Syracuse ee those two bodies, when author- 
ity inclined either to the one side or the other, the 
government presently changed either into a violent 
and cruel tyranny or an unbridled liberty, without 
order or regulation. The sudden confusion, at such 
times, of all orders of the state, made: the way to sove- 
reign power easy to the most ambitious of the citizens: 
to attract the affection of their country, and soften the 
yoke of their fellow-citizens, some exercised that pow- 
er with lenity, wisdom, equity and affability; and 
others, by nature, less virtuously inclined, carried it to 
the last excess of the most absolute and cruel despot- 
ism, under pretext of supporting themselves against 
the attempts of their citizens, who, jealous of their jib- 
erty, thought every means for the recovery of it legitt- 
mate and laudable. 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered 
the government of Syracuse difficult, and thereby 
made way for the frequent changes it underwent. 
That city did not forget the signal victories it had ob- 
tained against the formidable power of Africa, and 
that it had carried its victories and the terror of its 
arms, even to the walls of Carthage; and that not 
once only, as afterwards against the Athenians, but 
during several ages. The high idea its fleets and nu- 
merous troops suggested of its maritime power, at the 
time of the irruption of the Persians into Greece, oc- 
casioned its pretending to equal Athens in that re- 
pee or at least to divide the empire of the sea with 
that state. 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracusans proud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the same time had plunged them 
into a sloth and luxury that inspired them with a dis- 
gust for all fatizue and application. They generally 


abandoned themselves blindly to their orators, who 


2 Nunquam tibi venit in mentem, non tibi idcirco fasces 
el secures, et tantam imperil vim, tantamque ornamento- 
Tum omnium dignitatem datam ; ut earum rerum vi et auc- 
toritate omnia repagula juris, pudoris, et officii perfringeres ; 
ut omnium bona predam tuam duceres; nullius res tuta, 
nullius domus clausa, nullius vita septa, nullius pudicitia 
munita, contra 1uam cupiditatem et audaciam posset esse, 
Cie. Verr. n. 39, = 
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had acquired an absolute ascendant over them. In 
order to obey, it was necessary either to flatter or re- 
proach them. ‘ . 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, and 
good-nature; and yet, when influenced by the sedi- 
tious discourses of the orators, they would proceed to 
excessive violence and cruelties, of which they imme- 
diately after repented. <a 

When they were left to themselves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, soon degenera- 
ted into caprice, fury, violence, and I might say, even 
frenzy. On the contrary, when they were subjected 
to the yoke, they became base, tiniorous, subniissive, 
and grovelling, likeslaves. Butas this condition was 
constrained, and directly contrary to the character 
and disposition of the Greek nation, born and nurtur- 
ed in liberty, the sense of which was not wholly ex- 
tinguished in them, but merely lulled asleep, they 
waked from tine to time from their Icthargy, broke 
their chains, and made use of them, if I may be admit- 
ted to use the expression, to beat down and destroy 
the unjust masters who had opposed them. 

With the slightest attention to the whole series of 
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the history of the Syracusans, it may easily be perceiv- 
ed (as Gatba afterwards said of the Romans,) that 1 
they were equally incapable of bearing either entire 
liberty or entire servitude. So that the ability and 
policy of those who governed them, consisted in keep- 
ing the people to a wise medium between those two 
extremes, by seeming to leave them anentire freedom 
in their resolutions, and reserving only to themselves 
the care of explaining the utility, and facilitating the 
execution of good measures. And inthis the magis- 
trates and kings we have spoken of were wonderfully 
successful, under whose government the Syracusans 
always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, were obedient 
to their princes, and perfectly submissive to the laws. 
And this induces me to conclude, that the revolutions 
of Syracnse were less the effect of the people’s levity, 
than the fault of those that governed them, who had 
not the art of managing their passions, and engaging 
their affection, which is properly the science of kings, 
and of all who command others. 


1 Tmperaturus es hominibus, qui nectotam servitutem pati 
possunt, nec totam libertatem. TZucit. Hist. 1. i. c. 15, 
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SECTION I.—arruriDATES, AT TWELVE YEARS OF 
AGE, ASCENDS THE THRONE OF PONTUS. IE SEIZES 
CAPPADOCIA AND BITHYNIA, ITAVING FIRST EXPEL- 
LED THEIR KINGS. THE ROMANS RE-ESTABLISH 
THEM. HE CAUSES ALL THE ROMANS AND ITAL.~- 
IANS IN ASIA MINOR TO BE PUT TO TZ SWORD 
IN ONE DAY. FIRST WAR OF THE ROMANS WITH 
MITHRIDATES, WHO HAD MADE DIMSELF MASTER 
OF ASIA MINOR ANDGREECE, AND HAD TAKEN ATH- 
ENS. SYLLA IS CIIARGED WITIU THIS WAR. HE 
BESIEGES AND RETAKES ATHENS. HEGAINS THREE 
GREAT BATTLES AGAINST THE GENERALS OF MITH- 
RIDATES. HEGRANTS TITAT PRINCE PEACE IN TRE 
FOURTH YEAR OF THE WAR. LIBRARY OF ATHENS, 
IN WHICH WERE THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. SYL- 
LA CAUSES IT TO BE CARRIED TO ROME. 


Miruripates, king of Pontus, whose history Tam 
now beginning to relate, and who rendered himsclf 
so famous by the war he supported, during almost 
thirty years, against the Romans, was surnamed En- 
pator. He was descended from a house which had 

iven a long succession of kings to the kingdom of 
ontus. The first, according to some historians, was 
Artabazus, one of the seven princes that slew the 
Magi, and set the crown of Persia upon the head of 
Darius Hystaspes, who rewarded him with the king- 
dom of Pontus. But, besides that we do not find the 
name of Artabazus amongst those seven Persians, 
many reasons induce us to believe, that the prince of 
whom we speak was the son of Darius, the same who 
is called Artabarzanes, who was competitor with 
Xerxes for the throne of Persia, and was made king 
of Pontus either by his father or his brother, to con- 
sole him for the preference given to Xerxes. His pos- 
terity enjoyed that kingdom during seventeen gene- 
rations. Mithridates Eupator, of whom we are treat- 

ing in his place, was the sixteenth from hin. 
He was but twelve years of age 

A. M. 3880. whenhebegantoreign. His father, 
Ant. J.C, 124. before his death, had appointed him 

his successor, and had given him his 

mother for guardian, who was to govern jointly with 
him. He began his reign by putting his mother and 
brother to death;1 and the sequel corresponded bnt 
too well with such a beginning. Nothing is said of 
the first years of his reign? except that one of the 
Roman generals, whom he had corrupted with mon- 
ey, having surrendered, and put hini into possesstan 
of Phrygia, it was soon after taken from him by the 
Romans, which gave birth to his enmity against them. 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 

A. M. 3913. being dead, Mithridates caused the 
Ant. J. C. 91. two sons he had left behind him to 
; be put to death, though their mother 
Laodice was his own sister, and placed one of his 
own sons, at that time very young, upon the throne, 
giving him the name of Ariarathes, and appointing 
Gordrus his guardian and regent. Nicomecdes, king 
of Bithynia, who was apprehensive that this increase 
of power would put Mithridates into a condition to 


1 Memnon in excerptis Pholii, c. xxxii. 
9 Apian in Mithrid. 177, 178. 
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possess himself also of his dominions in time, thought 
proper to set np a certain young inan (who seemed 
very fit for acting such a part) as athird son of Aria- 
rathes. Lle engaged Laodice, whom he had espoused 
after the death of her first husband, to acknowledge 
him as such, and sent her to Rome, to assist and sup- 
port by her presence the claim of this pretended son, 
whom she carried thither along with her. The cause 
being brought before the senate, both parties were 
condemned; and a decree passed, by which the Cap- 
padocians were declared free. But they said they 
could not be without a king. The senate permitted 
them to choase whom they thovght fit. They elected 
Ariobarzanes,a nobleman of their nation. Sylla, up- 
on his quitting the office of pretor, was charged with 
ihe conimission of establishing him upon the throne. 
That was the pretext assigned for this expedition; but 
the real motive of it was, to check the enterprises of 
Mithridates, whose power daily angmenting, gave um- 
hrage tothe Romans. Sylla executed his commission 
the following year; and after havin 

defeated a great numberofCappado- A. M. 3914. 
cians, and amuch greaterof Armeni- Ant. J. C. 90. 
ans, who came to their aid, he expel- 

led Gardius, with the pretended Ariarathes, and set 
Ariobarzanes In his place. 

Whilst Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at his 
camp, deputed from king Arsaces,8 to demand the 
alliance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, when he 
received him at his audience, caused three seats to be 
placed in his tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was pre- 
sent, another for Orobasus, and that in the midst for 
himself. The Parthian king afterwards, offended at 
his deputy for having acquiesced in this instance of 
Roman pride, caused him to be puttodeath. This is 
the first time the Parthians had any intercourse with 
the Romans. 

Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the 
establishment of Ariobarzanes; but dissembling the 
niortification that conduct of the Romans gave him, he 
resolved to take an opportunity of being revenged up- 
onthem. Ia the mean while he engaged in cultivating 
powerful alhances for the augmentation ofhbisstrength; 
and began withTigranes, king of Armenia, a very pow- 
erful prince. Armenia4 had at first appertained to 
the Persians; it came under the Macedonians after- 
wards; and upon the death of Alexander made part 
ofthe singdom of Syria. Under Antiochus the Great, 
two of his generals, Artaxius and Zadriadres, with that 
prince’s permission, established themselves in this pro- 
vince, of which it is probable they were before gov- 
ernors. After the defeat of Antiochus, they adhered 
to the Romans, who acknowledged them as kings. 
They had divided Armenia into two parts. Tigranes, 
of whom we now speac, was descended from Artaxius. 
He possessed himself ofall Armenia, subjected several 
neighbouring countries by his arms, and thereby form- 
ed a very powerful kingdom. Mithridates gave him 
his danghter Cleopatra in marriage, and engaged him 
to enter so far into his projects against the Romans, 


s This was Mithridates IL, 
4 Strab. |. xi p. 531, 532. 
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that they agreed Mithridates should have the cities 
and countries they should conquer for his share, and 
Tigranes the people, with all the efiects capable of 
being carried away. b 

The first enterprise and act of hos- 

A. M. 3915. tility was committed by Tigranes, 

Ant. J. C. 89. who deprived Ariobarzanes of Cap- 

padocia, of which the Romans had 
put him into possession, and re-established Ariara- 
thes, the son of Mithridates, in it. Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia, happening to die about this time, his 
eldest son, called also Nicomedes, ought naturally to 
have succeeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed 
king. But Mithridates set up his younger brother 
Socrates against him, who deprived him of the throne 
by force of arms. The twodethroned kings went ta 
Rome to implore aid of the senate, who decreed 
their re-establishment, and sent Manius Aquilius and 
M. Altinius to put that decree in execution. 

They were both reinstated. The Romans advised 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, 
promising them their support; but neither the one 
nor the other dared to attack so powerful a prince so 
near home. At length, however, Nicomedes, urged 
both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised 

reat sums for his re-establishment, and hy his cred- 
itors, Roman citizens settled in Asia, who had lent 
him very considerable sums for the same purpose, 
could no longer resist their solicitations. He made 
incursions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all 
the flat country as far as the city Amastris, and re- 
turned home laden with booty, which he applied in 
discharging part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Ni- 
comedes had committed this irruption. He might 
easily have repulsed him, as he had a great number 
of good troops on foot; hut he did not take the field. 
He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the 
Romans, and to have a just cause for declaring war 
against then. He began hy making remonstrances 
to their generals and ambassadors. Pelopidas was at 
the head of this embassy. He complained of the va- 
rious contrayentions of the Romans to the treaty of 
alliance subsisting between them and Mithridates, and 
In particular of the protection granted by them to Ni- 
comedes, his declared enemy. The ambassadors of 
the latter replied, and made complaints on their side 
against Mithridates. The Romans, who were unwil- 
ling to declare themselves openly at present, gave the 
man anssver in loose and Pancval terms; that the Ro- 
man people had no intention that Mithridates and 
Nicomedes should injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, 
made his troops march immediately into Cappadocia, 
expelled Ariobarzanes again, and set his son Ariara- 
thes upon the throne,as he had done hefore. At the 
game time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman gen- 
erals to make his apology, and to renew his complaints 
against them. Pelopidas declared to them, that his 
master was contented the Roman people should be 
umpire in the affair; and added, that he had already 
sent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
not to undertake any thing, till they had received the 
senate’s orders, nor engage rashly in a war that might 
be attended with fatal consequenees. For the rest, 
he gave them to understand, that Mithridates, in case 
justice were refused him, was in a condition to pro- 
cure it for himself. The Romans highly offended at 
so haughty a declaration, made answer, that Mithri- 
dates was Immediately to draw his troops from Cap- 
padocia, and noi to continue to disturb Niconiedes or 
Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit the 
camp that moment, and not return, unless his master 
obeyed. The other ambassadors were no better re- 
ceived at Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
generals did not wait till the orders of the senate and 

eople arrived; which was what Mithridates wished. 

he design he had long formed of declaring war 
against the Romans, had occasioned his having nade 
many alliances, and engaged many nations in his in- 
terest. Amongst his troops were reckoned twenty- 
two nations, or as many different Jangnages, all which 
Mithridates himself spoke with facility. His army 
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consisted of 250,000 foot and 40,000 horse, without 
including 130 armed chariots and a fleet of 469 ships. 

Before he proceeded to action,! he thought it ne- 
cessary to prepare his troops for it, and made them a 
long discourse to animate them against the Romans.2 
He represented to them, “ That the matter now in 
hand was not to examine whether war or peace were 
to be preferred; that the Romans, by attacking the 
first, had left them no room for deliberation: that 
their business was to fight and conquer: that he as- 
sured himself of success, if the troops persisted to act 
with the same valour they had already shown upon so 
many occasions, and very lately against the same ene- 
mies, whom they had put to flight and cut to pieces 
in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that there could not be 
a more tavourable opportunity than the present, when 
the Marsi infested and ravaged the very heart of Italy; 
when Rome was torn in pieces by civil wars, and an 
innumerable army of the Cimbri from Germany over- 
ran all Italy: that the time was come for humbling 
those proud republicans, who were hostile to the roya 
dignity, and had sworn to pull down all the thrones 
of the universe. Then as to what remained, the war 
his soldiers were now entering upon was highly dif- 
ferent from that they had sustained with so much va- 
lour in the horrid deserts and frozen regions of Scy- 
thia: that he should lead them into the most fruitful 
and temperate country of the world, abounding with 
rich and opulent cities, which seemed to offer them- 
selves an easy prey: that Asia, abandoned to be de- 
youred by the insatiable avarice of the proconsuls, the 
inexorable cruelty of tax-gatherers, and the flagrant 
injustice of corrupt jndges, held the name of Roman 
in abhorrence, and impatiently expected them as her 
deliverers: that they followed him, not so much toa 
war, as to assurec| victory and certain spoils.” The 
army answered this discourse with universal shouts 
a joy, and reiterated protestations of service and 

elity. 

The Romane had formed three armies out of their 
troops in the several parts of Asia Minor. ‘The first 
was commanded by L, Cassius, who had the govern- 
ment of the province of Pergamus; the second, by 
Mantus Aquilius; the third, by Q. Oppius, procon- 
sul, inhis province of Pamphylia. Each of them had 
forty thousand men, including the cavalry. Besides 
these troops, Nicomedes had afty thousand foot and 
six thonsand horse. They began the war, as I have 
already observed, without waiting for ordcrs from 
Rone, and carried it on with somuch negligence and 
so little judgment, that they were all three defeated 
on different occasions, and theirarmies ruined. Aqui- 
ius and Oppius themselves were taken prisoners, and 
treated sith all kinds of insults. Mithridates, consi- 
dering Aquilius as the principal author of the war, 
treated him with the highest indignities. He made 
him pass ia review before the troops, and presented 
him as a sight to the people, mounted on an ass, 
obligiag him to cry out with a loud voice, that he 
was Manins Aquilius. At other times he obliged him 
to walk on foot with his hands fastened by a chain 
to a horse, that drew him along. At last he caused 
molten lead to be ponred down his throat, and put 
him to death with the most exquisite torments. The 
people of Mitylene had treacherously delivered him 


1 Justin. 1. xxxvili. c. 3-7, 

2] have abridged this discourse extremely, which Justin 
repeats al length, as it stood in Trozus Pompeins, of whom 
he is only the epitomiser. The discourse is a specimen of 
that excellent historian’s style, and ought to make us very 
much regret the joss of his writings. 

3“ Nune se diversam belli concitionem ingredi. Nam 
neque ceclo Asi esse temperatius aliud, nec solo fertitius, 
nec urbium multitadine amenius; magnamque tempuris 
partem, non ut miltiviam sed ut festem diem, actures, bello 
dubium facili magis an uberi—tantummque se avida expectat 
Asia, ut eliam vocibus vocet; adeo illis ctium Romanorum 
ineussit rapacilas procoasolum, sectio publicanorum Ca- 
lumnie nium.” Justin —NSeclio publicunorum in this 
passage properly signifies the forcible sule of the goods of 
those who for défault of the payment of taxes and imposts 
had their estates and etiects seized on and sold by the pub- 
licans. Culwmnie litium are the unjust quirks and chi- 
canery, Which served as pretexts for depriving the rich of 
their estates, either upon account of taxes, OF Liver some 
other colour. 
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up to Mithridates at a time when he was siek, and had 
retired to their city for the recovery of his health. 

Mithridates,! who was desirous of gaining the peo- 
ple’s hearts by his reputation for clemency, sent home 
all the Greeks he had taken prisoners, and supplied 
them with provisions for theirjourney. That instance 
of his goodness and lenity opened the gates of all the 
cities to him. ‘The people came out to meet him eve- 
ry where with acclamations of joy. They gave him 
excessive praises, called him the preserver, the father 
of the people, the deliverer of ie and applied to 
him all the other names by which Bacchus was de- 
nominated, to which he had a just title, for he passed 
for the prince of his time2 who could drink most 
without being disordered; a quality he valued him- 
self upon, and thought much to his honour. 

The fruits of these his first victories were, the con- 
quest of all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was 
driven; of Phrygia and Mysia, lately made Roman 
provinces; of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and se- 
veral other conntries, 

Having found at Stratonice a young maid of exqui- 
site beauty, named Monima, he took her along with 
hioi in his train. 

Mithridates,3 considering that the 

A. M. 3916. Romans, and all the Italians in gene- 
Ant. J. C. 88. ral, who were at that time in Asia 

Minor upon different affairs, carried 
on sccret intrigues much to the prejudice of his in- 
teresis, sent private orders from Ephesus, where he 
then was, to the governors of the provinces, and ma- 
gistrates of the cities of Asia Minor, to massacre thein 
all upon aday fixed. The women, children, and do- 
mestics, were included in this proscription. ‘To these 
orders was annexed a prohibition to give interment 
to those who should be killed. Their estates and 
effects were to be confiscated for the'use of the king 
and the murderers. A severe fine was laid upon 
such as should conceal the living, or bury the dead; 
and a reward appointed for whoever discovered 
those who were hid. Liberty was given to the slaves 
who killed their masters; and debtors forgiven half 
their debts, for killing their creditors. The repcti- 
tion only of this dreadful order is enough to make 
one shudder with horror. What then must have 
been the desolation in all those provinces when it 
was put in execution! Fourscore thousand Romans 
or Italians were butchered in consequence of it. 
Some make the slain amount to almost twice that 
number. 

Being informed that there was a great treasure at 
Cos,5 he sent people thither to seize it. Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, had deposited it there, when she 
undertook the war in Pheenicia against her son La- 
thyrus. Besides this treasure, they found eight hun- 
dred talents (eight hundred thousand crowns, ) which 
the Jews in Asia Minor had deposited there when 
they saw the war ready to break out. 

All those who had found ineans to escape this ge- 
neral slaughter in Asia, had taken refuge in Rhodes,6 
which received them with joy, and aflorded them a 
secure retreat, Nlithridates laid siege to that city 
inefectually, which he was soon obliged to raise, at- 
ter having been in danger of being taken himself in 
a sea-fight, wherein he lost many of his ships. 

When he had made himself master of Asia Minor,? 
Mithridates sent Archelaus, one of his generals, with 
an army of a hundred and twenty thousand men into 
Greece. That general took Athens, and chose it for 
his residence, giving all orders from thence in regard 
to the war on that side. During his stay there, he en- 
gaged most of the cities and states of Greece in the 
interests of his master. He reduced Delos by force, 


4 Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 401. Athen. 1. v. p. 213. 
Cic. Orat. pro Flacc. n. 60. 

2 Plut. Sympos. 1. i. p. 624. 

2 Appian. p. 185. Cic. in Orat. pro lege Manil. n. 7. 

4 Is unodie tota Asia, tot in civitatibus, ano nuntio, at- 
que una literarum significatione, cives Romanos necandos 
trucidandosque denatavit. Cie. 6 

§ Appian. p. 186. Joseph Antiq. |. xiv. c. 12. 

6 Appian. p. 186—1§8. Diod. in Excerpt. p. 402. 
ee in Sylla, p. 458—461. Appian. in Mithrid. p. 
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which had revolted from the Athenians, and rein- 
stated then: in the possession of it. He sent them 
the sacred treasure, kept in that island by Aristion, 
to whon: he gave two thousand men as a guard for 
the money. Aristion was an Athenian philosopher, 
of the sect of Epicurus. Heemployed the 2000 men 
under his command to secure to himself the supreme 
authority at Athens, where he exercised a most cruel 
tyranny, putting many of the citizens to death, and 
sending many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they 
were of the Roman faction. 

Such was the state of aflairs when 
Sylla was charged with the war 
against Mithridates. He set out 
iminediately for Greece, with five 
legions, and some cohorts and cavalry. Mithridates 
was at that time at Pergamus, where he distributed 
riches, governments, and other rewards, to his friends. 

Upon Syla’s arrival, all the cities opened their gates 
to him, except Athens, which, subjected to the tyrant 
Aristion’s yoke, was obliged unwillingly to oppose 
him. The Roman general, having entered Attica, di- 
vided his troops into two hodies, the one of which he 
sent to besiege Aristion in the city of Athens, and with 
the other he marched in person to the port Pirzeus, 
which was a kind of second city, where Archelaus 
had shut himself up, relying upon the strength of the 
place, the walls being alacant ee feet high, and en- 
tirely of hewn stone. The work was indeed very 
strong, and had been raised by the order of Pericles 
in the Peloponnesian war, when, the hopes of victor 
depending solely upon this port, he had fortified it 
to the utmost of his power. 

The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He 
employed all sorts of engines in battering them, and 
made continual assaults. If he would have waited a 
little, he might have taken the higher city without 
striking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
last extremity. But being in haste to return to Rome, 
and apprehending the changes that might happen 
there in his absenee, he spared neither danger, attacks, 
nor expense, in order to hasten the conclusion of that 
war. Without enumerating the rest of the warlike 
stores and equipage, twenty thousand mules were 

erpetually employed in pgs the machines only. 
Reread happened to fall short, from the great con- 
sumption made of it in the machines, which were of- 
ten either broken and spoiled by the vast weight they 
carried, or burnt by the enemy, he did not spare the 
sacred groves. He cut down the beautiful avenues 
of the Academy and Lyceum, which were the finest 
walks in the suburbs, and planted with the finest 
trees; and caused the hirh walls that joined the port 
to the city to be demolished, in order to make use 
of the ruins in erecting his works, and carrying on 
his approaches. 

As he had occasion for abundance of money in 
this war, and endeavoured to attach the soldiers to 
his interests and to animate them by great rewards, 
he had recourse to the inviolable treasures of the 
temples, and caused the finest and most precious gifts, 
consecrated at Epidaurus and Olympia, to be brought 
from thence. He wrote to the Amphictyons assem- 
bled at Delphi,“ that they would act wisely in send- 
ing him the treasures of the god, because they would 
be more secure in his hands; and that if he should 
he obliged to make use of them, he would return the 
value after the war.” At the same time he sent one 
of his friends, named Caphis, a native of Phocis, to 
Delphi, to receive all those treasures by weight. 

Wken Caphis arrived at Delphi, he was afraid, 
through reverence for the god, to meddle with the 
consecrated gifts, and bewailed with tears, in the pre- 
sence of the Amphictyons, the necessity imposed up- 
on him. Upon which, some person there having said, 
that he heard the sound of Apollo’s lyre from the in- 
side of the sanctuary, Caphis, whether he really be- 
lieved it, or was willing to take advantage of that oc- 
casion to strike Sylla with a religious awe, wrote him 
an account of what had happened. Sylla, deriding 
his simplicity, replied, “that he was surprised he 
should not comprehend, that singing was a sign of 
jov, and by no means of anger and resentment; and, 
therefore he had nothing to do but to take the trea- 
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sures boldly, and be assured that the god saw him do 
so with pleasure, and gave them to him himself.” 

Plutarch, on this occasion, notices the difference 
between the ancient Roman generals, and those of 
the times we now speak of. The former, whom mer- 
it alone had raised to office, and who had no other 
views from their employments but the public good, 
knew how to make the soldiers respect and obey 
them, without descending to use low and unworthy 
methods for that purpose. They commanded troops 
that were steady, disciplined, and well inured to ex- 
ecute the orders of their generals without reply or 
delay. Truly kings, says Plutarch,! in the grandeur 
and nobility of their sentiments, but simple and mod- 
est private persons in their train and equipage, they 

ut the state to no other expense in the discharge of 
their offices than what was reasonable and necessary, 
conceiving it more shameful in a captain to flatter 
his soldiers, than to fear his enemies. Things were 
much changed in the times we now speak of. ‘The 
Roman generals, abandoned to insatiable ambition 
and luxury, were obliged to make themselves slaves 
to their soldiers, and to buy their services by gifts 
proportioned to their avidity, and often by the tole- 
ration and impunity of the greatest crimes. 

Sylla, in consequence, was perpetually in extreme 
want of money to satisfy his troops, and then more 
than ever for carrying on the siege in which he had 
engaged, the success of which seemed to him of the 
highest importance, both with respect to his honour 
and even his safety. He was destrous of depriving 
Mithridates of the only city he had left in Greece, and 
which, by preventing the Romans from passing into 
Asia, would destroy all hopes of conquering that 

rince, and oblige Sylla to return shamefully into 

taly, where he would have found more terrible ene- 
mies in Mariusand his faction. He was besides seo- 
sibly galled by the keen raillery which Aristion vented 
every day against him and his wife Metella. 

It is not easy to say whether the attack or defence 
were conducted with most vigour; for both sides be- 
haved with incredible courage and resolution. The 
sallies were frequent, and attended with almost bat- 
tles in form, in which the slaughter was great, and 
the loss generally not very unequal. The besieged 
would not have been in a condition to have made so 
vigorous a defence, if they had not received several 
considerable reinforcements by sea. 

What did them most damage was the secret trea- 
chery of two Athenian slaves who were in the Pire- 
eus. Those slaves, whether out of affection to the 
Roman interest, or desirous of providing for their 
own safety in case the place was taken, wrote upon 
leaden balls all that was going forward within, and 
threw them from slings tothe Romans. So that how 
prudent soever the measures were which Archelaus 
took, who defended the Pireeus, whilst Aristion com- 
manded in the city, none of them succeeded. He 
resolved to make a geueral sally; the traitors slunga 
leaden ball with this intelligence upon it: ‘'To-mor- 
row, at such an hour, the foot will attack your works, 
and the horse yourcamp.” Sylla laid ambushes, and 
repulsed the besieged with loss. A convoy of provi- 
sions was in the night to have been thrown in the city, 
which was in want of every thing. Upon advice of 
the same kind the convoy was intercepted. 

Notwithstanding all these disappointments, the 
Athenians defended themselves like lions. They 
found means either to burn most of the machines 
erected against the wall, or by undermining them to 
throw them: down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no less 
vigour. By the help of mines also they made a way 
to the bottom of the walls, under which they hollow- 
ed the ground; and, having propped the foundation 
with beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to the 
pee with a great quantity of pitch, sulphur, and tow. 

Vhen those beams were burnt, part of the wall fell 
down with a horrible noise, and a large breach was 
opened, through which the Romans advanced to the 
assault. The battle continued a great while with 
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equal ardour on both sides, but the Romans were at 
length obliged to retire. The next day they renew- 
ed the attack. The besieged had built a new wall 
during the night in the form of a crescent, in the place 
of the other, whieh had fallen, and the Romans Band 
it purossible to force it. 

Sylla, discouraged by so obstinate a defence, re- 
solved to attack the Pirzeus no louger, aud confined 
himself to reduce the place by famine. The city, on 
the other side, was at the last extremity. A bushel 
of barley had been sold in it for a thousand drachmas 
(about five-and-twenty pounds sterling.) The inhab- 
itants did not only eat the grass and roots which they 
found about the citadel, but the flesh of horses, and 
the leather of their shoes, which they boiled soft. In 
the niidst of the public misery, the tyrant passed his 
days and nights in revelling. The senators and priests 
went to throw themselves at his feet, conjuring him 
to have pity on the city, and to obtain a capitulation 
from Sylla: he dispersed them with a shower of ar- 
rows, and in that manner drove them from his pre- 
sence. 

He did not demand a cessation of arms, nor send 
deputies to Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. 
As those deputies made no proposals, and asked no- 
thing of him to the purpose, but ran on in praising 
and extolling Theseus, Eumolpus, and the exploits 
of the Athenians against the Medes, Sylla was tired 
with their discourse, and interrupted them, by saying, 
“Gentlemen orators, you may go back again, and 
keep your rhetorical flourishes for yourselves. For 
my part, I was not sent to Athens to be informed of 
your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modern 
revolt.” 

During this audience, some spies, having entered 
the city, overheard by chance some old men talking 
in the Ceramicus,2 and blaming the tyrant exceed- 
ingly for not guarding a certain part of the wall, that 
was the only place by which the enemy might easily 
take the city by escalade. At their return into the 
camp they related what they had heard to Sylla. 
The parley had been to no purpose, Sylla did not 
neglect the intelligence given him. The next night 
he wept in person to take a view of the place, and 
finding the wall actually accessible, he ordered lad- 
ders to be raised against it, began the attack there, 
and, having made himself master of the wall after a 
weak resistance, entered the city. He would not 
suffer it to he set on fire, but abandoned it to be plun- 
dered by the soldiers, who in several houses found 
human flesh, which had been dressed to be eaten. 
A dreadful slaughter ensued. The next day all the 
slaves were sold by auction, and liberty was granted 
to the citizens who had escaped the swords of the 
soldiers, who were very few innumber. He besieged 
the citadel the same day, where Aristion, and those 
who had taken refuge there, were soon so much re- 
duced by famine, that they were forced to surrender 
themselves. The tyrant, his guards, and all who had 
been in any office under him, were put to death. 

Some few days after, Sylla made hiniself master of 
the Pireus, and burnt ail its fortifications, especially 
the arsenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and wasa wonderful fabric. Arche- 
laus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Munychia, 
another port of Attica. 

This year, upon which we are now 
entering, was fatal to the arms of 
Mitoridates.3 Taxiles, one of his 
menerals, arrived in Greece from 
Thrace and Macedonia, with an army of a hundred 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse, with fourscore 
and ten chariots armed with scythes. Archelaus, that 
general’s brother, was at that time in the port of Mu- 
nychia, and would neither reniove from the sea, nor 
come to a battle with the Romans; but he endeavour- 
ed to protract the war, and cut off their provisions. 
‘This was very prudent conduct, for Sylla began to be 
in want of them; so that famine obliged him to quit 
Attica, aud to enter the fruitful plains of Beeotia, where 
Hortensius joined him. Their troops being united, 
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they took possession of a fertile eminence in the midst 
of the plains of Mlatea, at the foot of which ran a rivu- 
let. When tbey had formed their camp, the enemies 
could discover at one view their small number, which 
amounted to only fifteen thousand foot and fifteen bun- 
dred horse. This induced Archelaus’s generals to 

ress him in the warmest manner to proceed to action. 

hey did not obtain bis consent without great diffi- 
culty. They immediately began to move, and cover- 
ed the whole plain with horses, chariots, and innu- 
merable troops; fur when the two brothers were join- 
ed, their army was very formidable. The noise and 
cries of so many nations, and so many thousands of 
men preparing for battle, the pomp and magnificence 
of their array, were truly terrible. The brightness 
of their arms, magnificently adorned with gold and 
silver, and the lively colours of the Median and Scy- 
thian coats of arms, mingled with the glitter of brass 
and steel, darted forth as it were flashes of lightning, 
which, whilst it dazzled the sight, filled the soul with 
terror. 

The Romans, seized with dread, kept close within 
their intrenchments. Sylla not being able by his dis- 
course and remonstrances to remove their fear, and 
not being willing to force them to fight in their present 
state of discouragement, was obliged to lie still, and 
suffer, though with great impatience, the hravadoes 
and insulting derision of the barbarians. They con- 
ceived so great a contempt for him in consequence, 
that they neglected to observe any discipline. Few 
of them kept within their intrenchments; the rest, for 
the sake of plunder, dispersed in great troops, and 
strageled to a considerable distance, even several 
days’ journey, from the camp. They plundered and 
ruined some citics in the neighbourhood. 

Sylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the ci- 
ties of the allies destroyed before his eves, for want of 
power to make his army fight. He at last thought of 
a stratagem, which was to give the troops no repose, 
and to keep them incessantly at work in turning the 
Cephisus, a little river which was near the camp, and 
in digging deep and Jarge trenches, nnder pretence of 
their better security, but in fact, that by heing tired of 
such great fatigues, they might prefer the hazard of a 
battle to the continuence of their labour. His strata- 
gem was successful. Afier having worked without in- 
termission three days, as SyHa, according to custom, 
was taking a view of their progress, they cried out to 
him with one voice, to lead them against the enemy. 
Sylla suffered himself to be exceedingly entreated,and 
did not comply for some time; but whea he saw their 
ardour increase from his opposition, he made them 
stand to their arms, and marched awainst the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Charonea. The ene- 
my bad possessed themselves, with a great body of 
troops, of a very advantageons post, called Thuricm: 
it was the ridge of a steep mountain, which extended 
itself upon the left flank of the Romans, and was well 
calculated to check their motions. Two men of 
Cheronea came to Sylla, and promised him to drive 
the enemy from this post, if he would give them a 
small number of chosen troops, which he did. In the 
mean time he drew up his army in battle, divided his 
horse between the two wings, taking the right him- 
self, ancl giviag the left to Murena. Galba and Hor- 
tensius formed a second line. Hortensius,on the left, 
supported Murena, whilst Galba on the right did the 
same for Sylla. The barbarians had already begun 
to extend their horse and light-armed foot in a large 
compass, with design to surround the second line, 
and charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the tvo men of Cheronea, having 
gained the top of Thurium with their smal} troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, showed them- 
selves on a sudden, The barbarians, surprised and 
terrified, immediately took to flight. Pressing against 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they 
ran precipitately down before the enemy, who charg- 
ed and closely pursued them down the hill swortl in 
hand, so that about three thousand men were killed 
upoa themountain. Of those who escaped, snme fell 
into the hands of Murena, who had just before formed 
ia order of battle. Having marched against them, he 
intercepted and made a great slaughter of them: the 
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rest, who endeavoured to regain their camp, fell in 
upon the main body of their troops with so much pre- 
cipitation, that they threw the whole army into terror 
and confusion, and made their generals lose much 
time in restoring order, which was one of the principal 
causes of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched 
against them with so much vigour, and charged over 
the space between the two armies with such rapidity, 
that he prevented the effect of their chariots armed 
with scythes. The force of these chariots depended 
upon the length of their course, which gave impetu- 
osity and violence to their motion; instead of which, 
a short space, that did not leave room for their career, 
rendered them useless and ineffectual. ‘This the bar- 
barians experienced at this time. The first chariots 
came on so slowly, and with so little effect, that the 
Romans, easily pushing them back, with great noise 
aud Joud laughter called for more, as was customary 
at Rome in the chariot-races of the Circus. 

After those chariots were removed, the two main 
bodies came to blows. The barbarians presented 
their long pikes, and kept close order with their buck- 
lers joined, so that they could not be broken; and the 
Romans threw down their javelins, and with sword 
in hand thrust aside the enemy’s pikes, in order to 
join and charge them with great fury. What increas- 
ed their animosity, was the sight of fifteen thousand 
slaves, whom the king's generals had spirited from 
them by the promise of their liberty, and posted them 
amongst the heavy-armed foot. Those slaves had so 
much resolution and bravery, that they sustamed the 
shock of the Roman foot without giving way. ‘Their 
battalions were so deep and so well closed, that the 
Romans could neither break nor move them, till the 
light-armed foot of the second line had jut them into 
disorder by the discharge of their arrows, and ashow- 
er of stones from their slings, which forced them to 
give ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
surround the left of the Romans, Hortensius led on 
the troops under his command to take him in flank; 
which Archelaus seeing, he ordered two thousand 
horse quickly to wheel about. Hortensius, upon the 
point of being overpowered by that great body of 
horse, retired by degrees towards the mountains, per- 
ceiving himself too far from the main body, and upon 
the point of being surrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
with great part of his right wing, which had not yet 
been engaged, marched to his relief, From the dust 
raised by thase troops, Archelaus judged what was 
going forward, and leaving Hortensius, he turned 
abont towards the place Sylla had quitted, in hopes 
he should find no difficulty in defeating the right wing, 
which would now be without its general. 

Taxiles, at the same time, Jed on his foot,t armed 
with brazen shields, against Murena: whilst each side 
raised great shouts, which wade the neighbouring hills 
resound, Sylla balted at the noise, not knowing well 
to which side he should first hasten. At length he 
thought it most expedient to retura to his former post 
and support his rigbt wing. He, therefore, sent Hor- 
tensius to assist Murena with four cohorts, and taking 
the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing, which 
he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, neither 
side having the advantage. But, as soon as he ap- 
peared, that wing taking new courage from the pre« 
sence of their general, opened their way through the 
troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and pursued 
them vigorously for a considerable time. 

After this great success, without losing a moment, 
be marched to the aid of Murena. Finding him also 
victorious, and that he had defeated Taxiles, he join- 
ed him in the pursuit of the vanquished. A great 
number of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and 
a much greater cut to pieces, in endeavouring to gain 
their camp; so that, of so many thousand men, only 
ten thousand escaped, who fled to the city of Chalcis. 
Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his 
men were missing, and that two of them returned the 
same evening. 
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To celebrate so great a victory, 

A. M. 3919. he gave music games at Thebes, 
Ant. J. C. 85. and caused judges to come from the 

neighbouring Grecian cities to dis- 
tribute the prizes; for he had an implacable aversion 
for the Thebans. He even deprived thein of half their 
territory, which he consecrated to Apollo Pythius and 
Jupiter Olympius; and decreed, that the money he 
had taken out of the temples of those gods should be 
repaid out of their revenues. 
hese eames were no sooner over, than he received 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus, of the adverse party, 
for at this time the divisions between Marius and 
ylla were at the highest,) had heen elected consul, 
and had already crossed the Ionian sea with an army, 
in appearance against Mithridates, but in reality 
against himself, For this reason he began without 
delay his march to Thessaly, as with design to meet 
him. But being arrived at the city of Melitea,1 news 
cane to him from all sides, that all the places he had 
left in his rear were plundered by another of the king's 
armies, stronger and more numerous than the first. 
For Dory laus had arrived at Chalcis with a great fleet, 
on board of which were fourscore thousand men, the 
best equipped, the most warlike and disciplined, ofall 
Mithridates’s troops, and had thrown himself into 
Beeotia, and possessed himself of the whole country, 
in order to bring Syllatoa battle. Archelaus would 
have dissuaded hin from that design, by giving him 
an exact account of the battle he had so lately lost; 
but his counsel and remonstrances had noeffect. He 
soon discovered that the advice that had heen given 
him was highly reasonable and judicious. 

He chose the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 
battle. Sylla caused ditches to be dug on each side 
of the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage of 
an open country, in which their cavalry could act, and 
to remove them towards the marshes. The barbari- 
ans fell furiously oo the workmen, dispersed them, and 
put to flight the troops that supported them. Sylla 
seeing his army flying in this manner, quitted his 
horse immediately, and, seizing one of his ensigns, he 
pushed forward towards the enemy through those that 
fled, crying to them, ‘For me, Romans, I think it 
glorious to die here. But for you, when yon shall be 
asked where you abandoned your general, remember 
to say it was at Orchomenus.” They could not en- 
dure those reproaches, and returned to the charge 
with such fury, that they made Archelaus’s troops 
turn their backs. The barbarians came on again tn 
better order than before, and were again repulsed 
with greater loss. 

The next day, at sunrise, Sylla led back his troops 
towards the enemy’s camp, to continue his trenches; 
and falling upon those who were detached to skirmish 
and drive away the workmen, he charged them so 
rudely that he put them to flight. These runaways 
threw the troops who had continued in the camp into 
such terror, that they were afraid to stay to defend it. 
Sylla entered it pell-mell with those who fled, and 
made himself master of it. The marshes, ina moment, 
were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with dead 
bodies. The enemies, in different attacks, lost the 
greatest part of theirtroops. Archelaus continued a 

a while bid in the marshes, and escaped at last to 
alcis. 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates in- 
to great consternation. Hawever,as that prince was 
by nature fruitful in resources, he did not lose courage, 
and applied himself to repair his losses by making new 
levies. But, from the fear that his ill success might 
give birth to some revolt or conspiracy against his per- 
son, as had already happened, he took the bloody pre- 
caution of putting all he suspected to death, without 
sparing even his best frieods. 

fe was not more successful in Asia? himself, than 
his generals had been in Greece. Fimbria, who com- 
manced a Roman army there, beat the remainder of 
his best troops. He pursued the vanquished as far 
as the gates of Perganius, where Mithridates resided, 


1 In Thessaly. 
2 Plut, in Sylla, p. 466—463. Id. in Lucul. p. 496, Ap- 
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and obliged him to quit that place himself, and retire 
to Pitane, a maritime place in the Troad. Fimbria 
pursued him thither, and invested him by land. But, 
as he had no fleet to do the same by sea, he sent to 
Lucnllus, who was cruizing in the neighbouring seas 
with the Roman fleet, and represented to him that he 
might acquire immortal glory by seizing the person of 
Mithridates who could not escape hin, anal by put- 
ting an end to soimportant a war. Fimbria and 
Lucullus were of two different factions. The latter 
would not be concerned in the affairs of the other; so 
that Mithridates escaped by sea to Mitylene, and ex- 
tricated himself ont of the hands ofthe Romans. This 
fault cost them very dear, and is not unusual in states 
where misunderstandings subsist between the minis- 
ters and generals of the army, which make them neg- 
lect Ee piblic good, lest they should contribute to the 
glory of their rivals. 

Lucullus afterwards twice defected Mithridates’s 
fleet, and gained two great victoriesover him. This 
happy success was the more surprising, as it was uot 
expend that Lucullus would distinguish himself by 
military exploits. He had passed his youth in the stu- 
dies of the bar; and during his being queestor in Asia, 
the province had always enjoyed peace. Butso hap- 
py a genius as his did not want to be taught by expe- 
rience, which is not to be acquired by lessons, and is 
generally the growth of many years. He supplied 
that defect in some measure, by employing the whole 
time of his journeys, by land and sea, partly in ask- 
ing questions of persons experienced in the art of war, 
aud partly in instructing himself by the reading of 
history. So that he arrived in Asia a complete gen- 
eral, though he had left Rome with only a moderate 
knowledge in the art of war.3 Let our young war- 
riors consider this with due attention, and observe in 
what manner great men are formed. 

Whilst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the 
faction that opposed him, and at that time engrossed 
all power at Rome, had declared him an enemy of 
the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the 
inost worthy and most considerable persons with eve- 
ry kind of cruelty and injustice. Most of these, to 
avoid this insupportable tyranny, had chosen to retire 
to Sylla’s camp, as to a port of safety; so that in a 
small time Sylla had a little senate about him. His 
wife Metella, having escaped with great difficulty 
with her children, brought him an account that his 
enemies had burnt his house and ravaged his lands, 
and begged him to depart immediately to the relief 
of those who remained in Rome, and were upon the 
point of heing made victims of the same fury. 

Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one 
side, the miserable condition to which his country 
was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its 
relief; on the other, he could not resolve to leave 
imperfect so great and important an affair as the war 
with Mithridates. Whilst be was under this cruel 
embarrassment, a merchant came to him to treat with 
him in secret from the general Archelaus, and to 
make him some proposals of an accommodation. He 


‘was so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had ex- 


plained his cominiission, that he made all possible 
haste to have a conference with that general. 

They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near 
the little eity of Delium. Archelaus, who was not 
ignorant how important it was to Sylla to have it in 
his power to repass into Italy, proposed to him the 
uniting his interests with those of Mithridates; and 
added, that his master would supply hin with money, 
troops, and ships, to maintain a war against the fac- 
tion of Cinna and Marius. 


3 Ad Mithridaticum bellum missus 4 senatu, non modd 
opinionem vicit omnium que de virtute ejus erat, sed etiam 
gloriam superiorum. Idque e6 fuit mirabilius, quod ab eo laus 
imperatoria non expeciabatur, qui adolescentiam in forensi 
opera, questure dinturnum tempus, Murena bellum in Ponto 
aoe in Asie pace consumpserat. Sed incredibilis que- 

am ingenii macnitudo non desideravit indocilem usis dis- 
Ciplinam. Ttaque clim totum iter et navigationem con- 
in isinsety peti in percontando a peritis, parlim in rebus 
geslis legenuis ; in Asiain factus imperator venit, Cum esset 
Roma. profectus rei militaris rudis. Cic. Acad. Quast. L 
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Sylla, without seeming offended at first with such 
proposals, exhorted him on his side to withdraw him- 
self from the slavery in which he lived, under an im- 
perious and cruel prince. He added, that he might 
take upon him the title of king in his government; 
and ofeed to have him declared the ally and friend 
of the Roman people, if he would deliver up to him 
Mithridates’s fleet under his command. Archelaus 
rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even 
expressed to the Roman general, how much he 
thought himself affronted by the supposition of his 
being capable of such treachery. Upon which Sylla, 
assuming the air of grandeur and dignity so natural 
to the Romans, said to him: “ If, being only a slave, 
and at best but an officer of a barbarian king, you 
look upon it as base to quit the service of your master, 
how dared you propose the abandoning the interests 
of the repnblic to sucha Ronan as myself? Do you 
imagine our condition, and the state of affairs between 
us, to be equal? Have you forgotten my victories? 
Do you not remember, that you are the same Arche- 
laus whom I have defeated in two battles, and forced 
in the last to hide himself in the marshes of Orcho- 
menus?” 

Archelaus confounded by so haughty an answer, 
sustained himself no longer in the sequel of the nego- 
tiation. Sylla got the ascendant entirely, and dicta- 
ting the law as victor, proposed the following condi- 
tions: “ That Mithridates should renounce Asia and 
Paphlagonia; that he should restore Bithynia to Ni- 
comedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes; that he 
should pay the Romans two thousand talents (about 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling) for the ex- 
penses of the war, and deliver up to them seventy 
armed galleys, with their whole equipment; and that 
Sylla, on his side, should secure to Mithridates the 
rest of his dominions, and cause him to be declared 
the fricnd and ally of the Roman people.” Arche- 
laus seemed to approve these conditions, and des- 
patched a courier immediately to communicate them 
to Mithridates. Sylla set out for the Hellespont, 
carrying Archelaus with him, whom he treated with 
great honours. 

He received Mithridates’s ambassadors at Larissa, 
who came to declare to him that their master accept- 
ed and ratified all the other articles, but that he de- 
sired he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia; and 
that as to the seventy galleys, he could by no means 
comply with that article. Sytla, offended at this re- 
fusal, answered them in an angry tone: “ What say 
you? would Mithridates keep possession of Paphla- 
le and does he refuse me the galleys 1 demanded ? 

expected to have seen him return me thanks upon 
his knees, if I should have only left the hand with 
which he butchered a hundred thousand Romans. 
He will change his note when I go over to Asia, 
though at present,in the niidst of his court at Perga- 
mus, he meditates plans for a war he never saw.” 
Such was the lofty style of Sylla, who gave Mithri- 
dates to understand, at the samie time, that he would 
not talk such languagé had he been present at the 
past battles. 

The ambassadors, terrified with this answer, made 
no reply. Archelaus endeavoured to soften Sylla, 
and pronsised him that he would induce Mithridates 
fo consent to all the articles. He set out for that pur- 
pose, and Sylla, after having laid waste the country, 
returned into Macedonia. 

Archelaus, upon his return, joined 

A.M. 3920. him at the city of Philippi, and in- 
Ant. J.C. 84, formed him that Mithridates would 

accept the proposed conditions; but 
that he exceedingly desired to have a conference with 
him. What mat him earnest for this interview was 
his fear of Fimbria, who having killed Flaccus, of 
whom mention has been made before, and put him- 
self at the head of that consul’s army, was advancing 
by great marches against Mithridates; and this it was 
which determined that prince to make peace with 
Sylla. They had an interview at Dardania,a city of 
the Troad. Mithridates had with him 200 galleys, 
20,000 foot, 6000 horse, and a great number of cha- 
riots armed with scythes; and Sylla had only four 
Cohorts and 200 horse in his company. When Mith- 
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j tidates advanced to meet nim, and offered him his 


hand, Sylla asked him whether he accepted the pro- 
posed conditions? As the king kept silence, Sylla 
continued, “ Do you not know, Mithridates, that it 
is for suppliants to speak, and for the victorious to 
hear and be silent?” Upon this Mithridates began 
a long apology, endeavouring to ascribe the cause 
of the war, partly to the gods, and a to the Ro- 
mans. Sylla interrupted him, and after having made 
a long detail of the violences and inhumanities he 
had committed, he demanded of him a second time, 
whether he would ratify the conditions which Arche- 
Jaus had laid before him? Mithridates, surprised at 
the haughtiness and pride of the Roman general, hay- 
ing answered in the affirmative, Sylla then received 
his embraces, and afterwards presenting the kings 
Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes to him, he reconciled 
them to each other. Mithridates, after the delivery 
of the seventy galleys, entirely equipped, and 500 
archers, re-embarked. 

syle saw plainly, that this treaty of peace was 
highly disagreeable to his troops. ‘They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the most mor- 
tal enemy to Rome, and who in one day had caused 
100,000 Roman citizens, dispersed in Asia, to be put 
to the sword, should be treated with so much favour, 
and eyen honour, and declared the friend and ally 
of the Romans, whilst almost still reeking with their 
blood. Sylla, to justify his conduct, gave them to 
understand, that it he had rejected his proposals of 
peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, would not have 
failed to treat with Fimbria; and that if those two 
enemies had joined their forces, they would have 
obliged him either to abandon his conquests, or haz- 
ard a battle against troops superior in number, under 
the command of two great captains, who in one day 
might have deprived him of the fruit of all his vic- 
tories. 

Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which 
had lasted four years, and in which Sylla had destroy- 
ed more than 160,000 of the enemy; recovered 
Greeee, Macedonia, lonia, Asia, and many other pro- 
vinces, of which Mithridates had possessed himself; 
and having deprived him of a great part of his fleet, 
compelled him to confine himself within the bounds 
of his hereditary dominions. But what has been most 
admired in Sylla is,1 that during three years, whilst 
the factions of Marius and Cinna had enslaved Italy, 
he did not dissemble his intending to turn his arms 
against them; and yet did not discontinue the war 
he had begun, convinced that it was necessary to 
conquer the foreiga enemy, before he reduced and 
punished those at home. He has been also highly 
praised for his constancy in not hearkening to any 
proposals from Mithridates, who offered him consid- 
erable aid against his enemies, till that prince had 
accepted the conditions of peace he prescribed htm. 

Some days after, Sylla Beant his march against 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of ‘Thya- 
tira, in Lydia; and, having marked out a camp near 
his, he began his entrenchments. Fimibria’s soldiers 
coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace those 
of Sylla, and assisted them with great pleasure in 
forming their lines. Fimbria, seeing this change in 
his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcilable ene- 
my, from whom he could expect no mercy, after hav- 
ing attempted in vain to get him assassinated, killed 
himself. 

Sylla condemned Asia in general to pay 20,000 ta- 
lents,2 and, besides that fine rifled individuals exceed- 
ingly, by abandoning their houses to the insolence 
and rapaciousness of his troops, whom he quartered 
upon them, and who lived at discretion as in conquer- 
2d cities. For he gave orders, that every host should 
pay each soldier quartered on him four drachmas 3 
a day, and entertain at table himself, and as niany 


1 Vix quidquam in Sylle operibus clarius duxerim, quam 
ne cim per triennium Cionpane Marianeque partes 
laliam obsiderent, neque illaturum se bellum jis dissimula 
vit, nec quod erat in manibus omisit; exislimavilque ante 
frangendum hostem, quam ulciscendum civem ; repulsoque 
externo metu, ubi quod alienum esset vicisset, Superaret 
quod erat domesticum. Vell. Patere. 1. ii. c. 24. — 

2 About 3,000,0002. sterling. 3 About two shillings, 
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of his friends as he should think fit to invite; that 
each captain should have fifty drachmas,! and, be- 
sides that, a robe to wear in the house, and another 
when he went abroad. 

After having thus punished Asia, he set out froin 
Ephesus with all his ships, and arrived the third day 
at the Pireeus. Having been initiated in the great 
mysteries, he took for his own use the library of Apel- 
icon, in which were the works of Aristotle. ‘That 

hilosopher, at his death, had left his writings to 
Theophrastus, one of his most illustrious disciples. 
The latter had transferred then) to Neleus of Scepsis, 
a city in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in Asia; 
after whose death those works fell into the hands of 
his heirs, ignorant persons, who kept them shut up 
ina chest. When the kings of Pergamus began to 
collect industriously all sorts of books for their li- 
brary, as the city of Scepsis was dependent upon them, 
those heirs, apprehending these works would be ta- 
ken from them, thought proper to hide them in a 
vault under ground, where ley remained almost a 
hundred and thirty years; till the heirs of Neleus’s 
family, who after several generations were fallen into 
extreme poverty, brought them out to sell to Apelli- 
con, a rich Athenian, who sought every where after 
the inmost curious hooks for hislibrary. As they were 
very much damaged by the length of time, and the 
Fue plac: where they had laid, Apellicon had copies 
immediately taken of them, in which there were many 
chasms; because the originals were either rotted in 
many places, or worm-eaten and obliterated. These 
blanks, words, and letters, were filled up as well as 
they could be by conjecture, and that in some places 
with sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose 
the many difficulties in those works which have ever 
since exercised the learned world. Apeltlicon being 
dead some short time before Sylla’s arrival at Athens, 
he seized upon his library, and with these works of 
Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched his own at 
Rome. A famous granimarian of those times, named 
Tyrannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great 
desire for these works of Aristotle, obtained permis- 
sion from Sylla’s librarian to take a copy of them. 
That pony was communicated to Andronicus the Rho- 
dian, who afterwards imparted it to the public, and 
to him the world is obliged for the works of that 
great philosopher. 


SECTION II.—sEconp WAR AGAINST MITHRIDA- 
TES, UNDER MURENA, OF ONLY THREE YEARS’ DU- 
RATION. MITHRIDATES PREPARES TO RENEW THE 
WAR. HE CONCLUDES A TREATY WITH SERTORI- 
Us. THIRD WAR WITH MITHRIDATES. LUCULLUS 
THE CONSULSENT AGAINST HIM. HE OBLIGES HIM 
TO RAISE THESIEGE OF CYZICUM, AND DEFEATS HIS 
TROOPS. HE GAINS A COMPLETE VICTORY OVER 
HIM, AND REDUCES HIM TO FLY INTO PONTUS. 
TRAGICAL END OF THE SISTERS AND WIVES OF 
MITHRIDATES. IIE ENDEAVOURS TO RETIRE TO TI- 
GRANES, HISSON-IN-LAW. LUCULLUS REGULATES 
THE AFFAIRS OF ASIA. 


SYLLA, on setting out for Rome, 
A.M.3921. had left the government of Asia to 
Ant. J. C. 83. Murena, with the two legions that 
had served under Fimbria, to keep 
the province in obedience. This Murena is the father 
of him for whom Cicero made the fine oration which 
bears his name. His son at this time made his first 
Campaigns under hin. 
_ After Sylla’s departure, Mithridates being returned 
into Pontus, turned his arms against the people of 
Cholcis and the Bosphorus, who had revolted against 
him. They first demanded his eon Mithridates for 
their king, and having obtained him, immediately re- 
turned to their duty. The king imagining this con- 
duct was the result of his son’s intrigues, took um- 
brage at it; and having caused him to come to him, 
he ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, and 
soon after put him to death. That son had done him 


s 2 About five-and-twenty shillings. 

@ Plut.in Syll. p. 468. Strab. 1. xiii. p. 609. Athen. 1, vii. 
p. 214. Laert. in Theoph. 
vy ? Appian. p. 213—216, 
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great services in the war against Fimbria. We see 
here a new instance of the jealousy which the exces- 
sive love of power is apt to excite, and to what a 
height the prince, who abandons himself to it, is ca- 
pable of carrying his suspicions against his own blood; 
always ready to proceed to the most fatal extremities, 
and to sacrifice whatever is dearest to him to the 
slightest distrust. As forthe inhabitants of the Bos- 
phorus, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous ar- 
my, which gave reason to believe his designs were 
against the Romans. And, in fact, he had not restor- 
ed all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but reserved part 
of it in his own hands; and he began to suspect Ar- 
chelaus, as having engaged him in a peace equally 
shameful and disadvantageous. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
master he had to dea} with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and solicited him warmly to turn his arms 
against Mithridates. Murena, who passionately de- 
sired to obtain the honour of a triumph, suffered him- 
self to be easily persnaded. He made an irruption 
into Cappadocia, and made himself master of Coma- 
na, the most powerful city of that kingdom. Mith- 
ridates sent ambassadors to him, to complain of his 
violating the treaty the Romans had made with him. 
Murena replied, that he knew of no treaty made 
with their master. There was in reality nothing re- 
duced to writing on Sylla’s part, the whole having 
passed by verbal agreement. In consequence, he 
continued to ravage his country, and took up his win- 
ter-quarters in it. Mithridates sent ambassadors to 
Romie, to make his complaints to Sylla and the seri- 
ate. 

There came a commissioner from 

Ronie, but without a decrec of the Ji Wik, SERY, 
senate, who publicly ordered Mure- Ant. J. C. 82. 
na not to molest the king of Pontus. 
But, as they conferred together in private, this wag 
looked upon asa mere collusion; and indeed Murena 
persisted in ravaging his country. Mithridaies there- 
fore took the field, and, having passed the river Halys, 
gave Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him 
to retire into Phrygia with very great loss. 

Sylla, who had been appointed 
dictator, not being able tosufferany A. M. 3923. 
longer that Mithridates, contraryto Ant. J. C. 81. 
the treaty he had granted him, should 
be molested, sent Gabinius to Murena to order him in 
earnest to desist from making war with that prince, 
and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed. 
Mithridates having put one of his sons, only four 
years old, into the hands of Ariobarzanes, as a hos- 
tage, under that pretext retained the cities in which 
he had garrisons, promising no doubt to restore them 
in time. He then gave a great feast, in which he 
promised prizes for such as should excel the rest in 
drinking, eating, singing, and rallyitey fit objects of 
emulation! Gabinius was the only one who did not 
think proper to enter these lists. Thus ended the 
second war with Mithridates, which lasted only three 
years. Murena, at his return to Rome, received the 
honour of a triumph, to which he had no great claim. 

Mithridates at length restored 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, being A. M. 3926. 
compelled so to do by Sylla, who Ant. J. C. 78. 
died the same year. But he con- , ] 
trived a stratagem to deprive him entirely of it. Ti- 
granes had lately built a great city in Armenia, which, 
from his own name, he called Tigranocerta. Mith- 
ridates persuaded his son-in-law to conquer Cappa- 
docia, and to transport the inhabitants into the new 
city and the other parts of his dominions, that were 
not well peopled. He did so, and took away three 
hundred thousand souls. From thenceforth, where- 
ever he carried his victoriovs arms, he acted in the 
same manner for the better peopling of his own do- 
minions. 

The extraordinary reputation of 
Sertorius,4 who was giving the 
Romans terrible employment in 
Spain, made Mithridates conceive on 
the thought of sending an embassy to him, in order 
eS eo ___4 


4 Appian. p. 216,217. Plut. in Serter. p. 580, 581, 


A. M. 3928. 
Ant. J. C. 76. 
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to engage him to join forces against the common en- 
emy. ‘The flatierers, who compared him to Pyrrhus, 
and Sertorius to [lannibal, insinuated, that the Ro- 
mans, attacked at the same time on different sides, 
would never be able to oppose two such formidable 
powers, when the most able and experienced of ge- 
nerals should act in concert with the greatest of kings. 
He therefore sent ambassadors to Spain, with letters 
and instructions for treating with Sertorius; to whom 
they offered, in his name, a fleet and money to carry 
on the war, upon condition that he would suffer that 
prince to recover the provinces of Asia, which the 
necessity of his affairs had reduced him to abandon 
by the treaty he had made with Sylla. 

As soon as those ambassadors arrived in Spain, and 
had opened their coniniission to Sertorius, he assem- 
bled his council, which he called the senate. They 
were unanimously of an opinion, that he should ac- 
cept that prince’s offers with joy; and the rather, be- 
cause so immediate and effective an aid, as the oftered 
fleet and money, would cost him only a vain consent 
to an enterprise which it did not in any manner de- 
pend upon him to prevent. Dut Sertorius, with a 
truly Roman greatness of soul, protested, that he 
would never consent to any treaty injurious to the 
glory or interests of his cougey and that he would 
not even desire a victory over his own enemies, that 
was not acquired by just and honourable methods. 
And, having made Mithridates’s ambassadors come 
into the assembly, he declared to them, that he would 
suffer his master to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, 
which were accustomed to be governed by kings, and 
to which the Romans could have no just pretensions; 
but he would never consent that he should set his foot 
in Asia Minor, which appertained to the republic, 
and which he had renounced by a solemn treaty. 

When this answer was related to Mithridates, it 
struck him with atoazement; and he is affirmed to 
have said to his friends, “ What orders may we not 
expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the senate 
in the midst of Rome; who, even now, confined upon 
the coasi of the Atlantic ocean, dictates bonnds to 
our dominions, and declares war against us, if we un- 
dertake any thing against Asia?” A treaty was haw- 
ever concluded, and sworn between them, to this ef- 
feet; That Mithridates should have Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia; that Sertorius should send fim troops for 
that purpose, and one of his captains to command 
them; and that Mithridates, on his side, should pay 
Sertorius three thousand talents! down, and give him 
forty galleys. 

The eaptain sent by Sertorins into Asia, was one 
of those banished senators of Rome, who had taken 
refuge with him, named Mareius Marius, to whom 
Mithridates paid great honours. For, when Marius 
entered the cities, preceded by the fasces anc axes, 
Mithridates followed him, well satisfied with the se- 
cond place, and with only making the figure of a pow- 
erful, but inferior, ally in this proconsul’s company. 
Such was at that time the Roman greatness, that the 
name alone of that potent republic obscured the splen- 
dour and power of the greatest kings. Mithridates, 
however, found his interest in thisconduct. Marius, 
as if he had been authorized by the Roman people and 
senate, discharged most of the cities from paying the 
exorbitant taxes which Sylla had iomeeedten them; 
expressly declaring that it was from Sertorius they 
received that favour, and to him they were indebted 
for it. So moderate and politic a conduct opened 
the gates of the cities to him without the help of arms, 
and the name alone of Sertorius made more conquests 
than all ihe forces of Mithridates. 

Nicomedes, king cf Bithynia,? 

A. M. 3929. died this year, and made the Ro- 
Ant. J. C. 75. man people his heirs, His country 

became thereby, as I have observed 
elsewhere, a province of the Roman empire. Mith- 
ridates immediately formed a resolution to renew the 
war against them upon this occasion, and employed 
the greatest part of the year in making the neeessary 
preparations for carrying it on with vigour. He be- 


f 1 About four hundred and fifty thoueand pounds. 
4.3 Appian. de Bello Mithrid. p. 175. 
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lieved, that, after the death of Sylla, and during the 
troubles with whieh the republic was agitated, the 
conjuncture was favourable for re-entering upon the 
conquests he had given up. 

Instructed by his misfortunes and experience? he 
banished from his army all armour adorned with gold 
and jewels, which he began to consider as the allure- 
meat of the victor, and not as the strength of those 
who wore them. He caused swords to be forged af- 
ter the Roman fashion with solid and weighty buck- 
lers; he collected horses, rather well made and trained 
than magnificently adorued; assembled a hundred and 
twenty thousand foot, armed and disciplined like the 
Roman infantry, and sixteen thonsand horse well 
equipped for service, besides a hundred chariots 
armed with long scythes, and drawn by four horses. 
He also fitted out a considerable number of galleys, 
which glittered no longer, as before, with gilt flags, 
bat were filled with all sorts of arnis, offensive and 
defensive; and provided immense sums of money for 
the pay and subsistence of the troops. 

Mithridates had begun by seizing Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia. ‘The province of Asia, which found itself 
exhausted by the exactions of the Roman tax-gather- 
ers and usurers, to deliver themsclves from their op- 
pression, declared a second time for him. Such was 
the cause of the third Mithridatic war, which subsist- 
ed almost twelve years. } 

The two consuls, Lucullus and 
Cotta, were sent eainst him, each of 
them with anarmy underhim. Ln- 
eullus had Asia, Cilicia, and Cappa- 
docia, for his province; the other, Bithynia and Pro- 

ontis. 

Whilst Lucallus was employed in repressing the 
rapaciousness and violence of the tax-gatherers and 
usurers, and in reconciling the people of the countries 
through which he passed, by giving them good hopes 
for the time to come; Cotta, who was already arrived, 
thought he had a favourable opportunity, in the ab- 
sence of his colleagne, to signalize himself by some 
great exploit. He therefore prepared to give Mith- 
ridates battle. The more he was told that Lucullus 
was approaching, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would soon arrive, the greater haste he made to fight, 
believing himself alréady assured of a triumph, and 
desirous of preventing his colleague from having any 
share in it. But he was beaten by seaand land. In 
the naval battle he lost sixty of his ships, with their 
whole complements; and in that by land he had four 
thousand of his best troops killed, and was obliged to 
shut himself up in the city of Chalcedon, with no uppe 
of any other relief than what his colleague should 
think fit togive him. All the officers of his army, en- 
raged at Cotta’s rash and presumptive conduct, en- 
deavoured to persuade Lucullus to enter Pontus, 
which Mithridates had left without troops, and where 
he might assure himself of finding the people inclined 
to revolt. He answered generously, that he would 
always esteem it more glorious to preserve a Roman 
citizen than to possess himself of the whole dominions 
of an eneiny; and without resentment against his col- 
league, he marched to assist hit with all the success 
he could have hoped. This was the first action by 
which he distinguished himself, and whieh ought to do 
him more honour than all his most splendid victories. 

Mithridates,4 encouraged by the 
double advantage he had gained, A. M. 3931. 
undertook the siege of Cyzicum,a Aut. J. C. 73. 
city of the Propontis, which stren- 
uously supported the Roman party in this war. In 
making himself master of this place, he would have 
opened himself a passage from Bithynia into Asia Mi- 
nor, which would fare been very advantageous to him, 
by giving him an opportunity of carrying the war thi- 
ther with all possible ease and security. It was for 
this reason he desired totakeit. In orderto succeed, 
he invested it by land with three hundred thousand 
men, divided into ten camps; and by sea with four 
hundred ships. Lucullus soon followed him thither; 
and began by seizing a post upon am eminence which 


A. M. 3930. 
Ant. J Gamer. 


2 Plut. in Lucul. p. 496, , 
4 Plut ia Lucul. p. 497-499. Appian. p. 219-222. 
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was of the highest importance to him, because it fa- 
cilitated his receiving convoys, and gave him the 
means of cutting off the enemy's provisions. Hehad 
only thirty thousand foot, and two thousaad five ban- 
dred horse. The superiority of the enemy in num- 
ber, far from dismaying, encouraged him; for he was 
convinced, that so innumerable a multitude would 
soon be ia want of provisions. Hence, in harangulag 
his troops, he promised them tn a few days a victory 
that would not cost them a single drop ot blood. It 
was in this that he placed his glory; for the lives of 
the soldiers were dear to him. 

The siege was long, and carried on with extreme 
vigour. Iithridates battered the place on all sides 
avith innumerable machines. The defence was no 
less vigorous. The besieged did prodigies of valoar, 
nod employed all means that the most industrious ca- 
‘pacity cou d iavent, to repulse the enemy's attacks, 
either by burning their machines, or rendering them 
useless by a thousand different obstacles which ro 
opposed to them. What iaspired them with so minch 
courage was their exceeding confidence in Lucullus, 
who had let them know, that if they continued to de- 
fend themselves with the same valour, they might as- 
sure themselves that the place would not be taken. 

Lucullus was indeed so well posted, that, without 
coming to a general action, which he always carefully 
avoided, he made Mithridates’s army suffer extreme- 
ly, by intercepting his coavoys, charging his foraging 

arties with advantage, and beating the detachments 
Re sent out from time to time. Ina word, he knew 
so well how to improve all occasions that offered, he 
weakened the army of the besiegers so ouch, and 
used snch address in cuttiag off their provisions, hav- 
ing shut up all avenues by which they might be sup- 
plied, that he reduced them to extreme famine. The 
soldiers could find no other food but the herbage, and 
some went so far as to support themselves upon hu- 

man flesh. Mithridates,! who pas- 

A. M. 3932. sed for the most artful captaia of his 
Ant. J. C. 72. times, in despair that a general who 

could not yet have had much expe- 
rience, should so often have deceived him by false 
marches and feigned movements, and bad defeated 
him without drawing his sword, was at length obliged 
to raise the siege shamefully, after having spent al- 
most two years before the place. Ife fled by sea, and 
his lieutenants retired with lis army by land to Nic- 
omedia. Lucallus pursued them; and, having cone 
up with thea near the Granicus, he killed twenty 
thousand of them npon the spot, and took an infinite 
number of prisoners. It is said, that in this war there 
perished almost three huadred thousand men, either 
soldiers and servants, or other followers of the army. 

After this new success, Lucullus returned to Cyzi- 
com, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 
some days the pleasure of having preserved it, and 
the honours which he derived from that success, he 
made a rapid march along the coasts of the [elles- 

oat, to collect ships and form a fleet. 

Mithridates, after having raised the siege of Cyzi- 
cum repaired to Nicomedia, from whence he passed 
by sea into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and ten 
thousand of his best troops, in the Hellespont, un- 
der three of his most able generals. Lucullus, with 
the Roman fleet, beat them twice,?2 the first time at 
Tenedos, and the other at Lemnos, when the enemy 
thought of nothing less than making sail for Italy, 
and of alarming and pluadering the coasts of Rome 
itself. He killed almost all their men in these two 
engagenients: aad ia the last took their three generals, 


* 4 Cum totius impetus belli ad Cyzicenorum meenia con- 
Stitisset, eamque urbem sibi Mithridates Asie januam fore 
putavisset, qua effracta et revulsi tota pateret provincia; 
perfecta ab Lucnilo hae sunt oniaia, ut urbs fidelissimoram 
sociorum defenderetur, ut omnes copie regis djutnrnitate 
obsidionis consumerentur. Cie. tn Orat. pro Mur. n. 33. 
2 Ab eodem impcratore classem magnam et ornatam, 
que ducibus Sertorianis ad Jtaliam studio inflammato ra- 
eretur, superatam esse alque depressam. Cie. pro lege 
anil. n. 21. 
Quid? illam pugnam navalem ad Tenedum, ciiin tanto 
concursu, acerrimis ducibus, hustium classis Italiam spe 
atque animis inflata peteret, mediocri cerlamine et parva 
djmicatione cominissam arbitraris ? Cie. pro Murena, n.33, 
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one of whom was M. Marius, the Roman senator whom 
Sertorius had sent from Spain to the aid of Mithri- 
dates. Lucullus ordered him to be put to death, be- 
cause it was not consistent with the Roman dignity 
that a senator of Rome should be led ia triumph. 
One of the two others poisoned himself, and the third 
was rescryed for the triamph. After having cleared 
the coasts | these two vietories, Lucullus tarned his 
arms towards the continent; reduced Bithynia first, 
thea Paphlagonia; marched aftcrwards into Pontus, 
and carried the war into the heart of Mithridates’s da- 
minions. 

Ile suffered at first so greatly from a want of pro- 
visionsio this expedition, that he was obliged to make 
30,000 Galatians follow the army, each with a quan- 
tity of wheat upon his shoulders. But upon his ad- 
vancing jato the couatry, and subjecting the cities 
and provinces, he found such abundance of all things 
that an ox sold for only one drachma§ and a slave 
for no more than four. 

Mithridates had suffered almost as much by a tem- 
pest, in his passage on the Euxine sea, as in the cam- 
eee wherein he had been treated so roughly. He 
ost in italmost all the remainder of his fleet and the 
troops he had brought thither for the defence of bis 
ancient dominioas. When Lucullus arrived, he was 
making new levies with the utmost expedition, to 
defend himself against that invasion, which he had 
clearly foreseen. 

Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of 
time besieged Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country, very near each other. 

The latter, which had been very lately built, was 
called Enpatoria, from the surname of Eupator, given 
to Mithridates; this place was his usnal residence, 
and he had designed to make it the capital of his do- 
minioas. Not content with these two sieges at once, 
Lucullus sent a detachment of his army to form that 
of Themiscyra, upon the river Thermodoa, which 
place was not less considerable than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus’s army complained, that 
their general amused himself two long in sieges which 
were not worth his trouble, and that 1n the mean time 
he gave Mithridates opportunity to augment his army 
and gather strength. To which he answered in his 
justification: “ That is directly what I want; I act 
deswznedly thus, that our enemy may take new cour- 
age, and assemble so numerous an army as may em- 
bolden hit to wait for us in the field and fly no long- 
er before us. Do you not observe, that he has be- 
hind him immense wildernesses, and infinite deserts, 
in which it will be impossible for us either to pursue 
or come up with him? Armenia is but a few days’ 
march from these deserts. There Tigranes keeps hia 
court, that kiag of kings, whose power is so great that 
he subdues the Parthians, transports whole cities of 
Greeks into the heart of Media, has made himself 
master of Syria and Palestine, exterminated the kings 
descended from Seleucus, and carried their wives and 
daughters iato captivity. This powerful prince is the 
ally and son-in-law of Mithridates. Do you think, 
when he has him in bis palace as a suppliant, that he 
will abandon him, and not make war against us? 
Hence in hastening to drive away Mithridates, we 
shall be in great danger of drawing Tigranes upon our 
hands, who has long songht pretexts for declaring 
agaiast us, and who can never find one more specious, 
legitimate, and honourable, than that of assisting his 
father-in-law, and a king reduced to the last extrem- 
ity. Why, therefore, shonld we serve Mitbridates 
against ourselves; or show him to whom he should 
have recourse for the means of supporting the war 
with us, by pushing him, against his will, and at a 
time perhaps when he looks upon such a step as un- 
worthy his valour and greataess, into the arms and 
protection of Tigranes? Is it not infinitely better, by 
giving him time to take courage and strengthen him- 
self with his owa forces, to have only upon our hands 
the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians, and Cappado- 
cians, whom we have so often defeated, than to ex- 
pose ourselves to have the additional force of the Ar- 
menians and Medes to contend with?” 


8 Seven pence, 
2B2 
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Whilst the Romans attacked the 

A. M.3933. three places we have mentioned, 
Ant. J.C. 71. Mithridates, who had already form- 

ed a new army, took the field very 
early in the spring. Lucullus left the command of 
the sieges of Amisus and Eupatoria to Murena, the 
son of him whom we have spoken of before, whom 
Cicero represents in a very favourable light: “ He 
went into Asia,l a province abounding with riches 
and pleasures, where he left behind him no traces 
either of avarice or luxury. He behaved in such a 
manner in this important war, that he did many great 
actions without the gencral, the general none without 
him.” Luculius marched against Mithridates, who 
lay encamped in the plains of Cabire. The latter 
had the advantage in twa actions, but was entirely 
defeated in the third, and obliged to fly, without ei- 
ther servant or equery to attend him, or a single 
horse of his stable. It was not till after some time, 
that one of his eunuchs, seeing him on foot in the 
midst of the flying crowd, got off his horse and gave 
it hin. The Romans were so near him, that they al- 
most bad him in their hands; and it was owing en- 
tirely to themselves that they did not take him. The 
avarice alone of the soldiers lost them a prey, which 
they had pursued so long, through so many toils, dan- 
gers, and battles, and deprived Lucullus of the sole 
reward ofall his victories. Mithridates, says Cicero,2 
artfully imitated the manner in which Medea, in the 
same kingdom of Pontus, formerly escaped the pur- 
suit of her father. That princess is said to have cut 
in pieces the body of Absyrtus, her brother, and to 
have scattered his limbs in the places through which 
her father pursued her; in order that his care in ta- 
king up those dispersed members, and the grief so 
sad a spectacle would give him, might stop the ra- 
pidity of his pursuit. Mithridates, in like manner, 
as he fled, left upon the way a great quantity of gold, 
silver, and precious effects, which had either descend- 
ed to him from his ancestors or had been amassed 
by himself in preceding wars; and whilst the soldiers 
employed themselves in gathering those treasures, 
the king escaped their hands. So that the father of 
Medea was stopped in his pursuit by sorrow, but the 
Ronians by joy. 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 
city of Cabirz, with several other places and castles, 
in which he found great riches. He found also the 
pigs full of Greeks and princes nearly related to the 
sing, who were confined in them. As those unhappy 
persons had long given themselves over for dead, the 
liberty they received from Lucullus, seemed less a 
deliverance than a new life to them. In one of those 
castles, a sister of the king’s, named Nyssa, was also 
taken, which was to her a great instance of good for- 
tune. For the other sisters of that prince, with his 
wives, who had been sent farther from the danger, 
and who believed themselves in safety and repose, all 
died iniserably, Mithridates on his flight having sent 
them orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch. 

Among the other sisters of the king were Roxana 
and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years 
of age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ionia. All Greece spoke much of the latter, 
whom they admired more for her prudence than her 
beauty, though exquisite. The king haying fallen 
desperately in love with her, had forgotten nothing 
that might incline her to favour his passion: he sent 
her at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was always 


1 Asiam istam refertam et eandem delicatam, sic obiit, 
ut In ea neque avaritiee, neque luxurie vestigium reliquerit. 
Maximo in bello sic est versatus, ut hic multas res et 
magnas 51ne imperatore gesserit, nullam sine hoc imperator. 
Cic. pro Murana. n. 20. 

2 Ex suo resno sic Mithridates profucit, ut ex ecdem 
Ponto Medea illa quondam profugisse dicitur: quam pre- 
dicant, in fuga, fratris sui membra in iis locis, qua se parens 
persequeretur, dissipavisse, ut eorum collectio dispersa, 
In@rorque patrius, celeritatem persequendi retardaret. Sic 
Mithridates fugiens maximam vim auri atque argenti, 
pulcherrimarumque rerum onmium, quag et a majoribus 
acceperat, etipse bello superiore ex ola Asid direptas in 
suum regnum congesserat in Ponto, omnem reliquit. Hac 
dum nostri colligunt omnia diligentiiis, rex ipse € manibus 
effuzit. Ita illum in persequendi studio meror, nos leti- 
tia retardavit. Cie. de leg. Afunis. n. 22. 
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averse to him, and refused his presents, till he gave 
her the-quality of wife and queen, and sent her the 
royal tiara, or diadem, an essential ceremony in the 
marriage of the kings of those nations. Nor did she 
then comply without extreme regret, and in compli- 
ance with the wishes of her family, who were dazzled 
with the splendour of a crown and the power of 
Mithridates, who was at that time victorious, and at 
the height of his glory. From the time of her mar- 
riage to the instant of which we are now speaking, 
that unfortunate princess had passed her life in con- 
tinual sadness and afiliction, lamenting her fatal beau- 
ty, which instead of a husband had given her a mas- 
ter, and instead of procuring her an honourable 
abode and the endearments of conjugal society, had 
confined her in a close prison, under a guard of bare 
barians; where, far removed from the delightful re- 
gions of Greeee, she had only enjoyed a dream of 
the happiness with which she had been flattered, and 
had reall lost that solid and essential good she pos- 
sessed in her own beloved country. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified to the 
princesses the order of Mithridates, which favoured 
them no fartber than to leave them at liberty to 
choose the kind of death they should think most gen- 
tle and immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from 
her head, tied it round her neck, and hung herself 
up by it. But that wreath not being strong enough, 
and breaking, she cried out, “ah, fatal trifle, you 
might at least do me this mournful office!” Then, 
throwing it away with indignation, she presented her 
throat to Bacchidas. 

As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison; and ag 
she was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
sent, desired to share it with her. They accordingly 
drank both together. The half of that poison sufficed 
to carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with 
age; but was not enough to surmount the strength 
and youth of Berenice. That princess strugeled 
long with death in the most violent agonies, till Bac- 
chidas, tired with waiting the effects of the poison, 
ordered her to be strangled. 

Of the two sisters, Roxana ig said to have swallow- 
ed poison, venting a thousand reproaches and impre- 
cations against Mithridates. Statira on the contrary, 
was pleased with her brother, and thanked him, for 
that, being in so great danger for his own person, he 
had not forgotten them, and had taken care io sup- 
ply them with the means of dying free, and of with- 
drawing from the indignities their enemies might 
else have made them suffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was 
of a gentle and humane disposition. He continued 
his march in pursuit of Mithridates; but having re- 
ceived advice that he was four days’ journey before 
him, and had taken the road to Armenia, to retire to 
his son-in-law Tigranes, he returned directly; and, 
after having subjected some of the nations, and taken 
some cities in the neighbourhood, he sent Appius 
Clodius to Tigranes,to demand Mithridates of him; 
and in the mean time returned against Amisus, which 
place was notyet taken. Callimachus, who com- 
inanded jn it, and was the most able 
engineer of his times, had alone pro- A.M. 3934. 
longed thesiege. Whenhesawthat Ant. J. C. 70. 
he could hold out no longer, he set ‘ 
fire to the city, and escaped in a ship that waited for 
him. Lucullus did bis utmost to extinguish the 
flames, but in vain; and to increase his concern, saw 
himself obliged to abandon the city to be pln 
by the soldiers, from whom the place had as much 
to fear as from the flames themselves. His troops 
were insatiable for booty, and he not capable of re- 
straining them. A shower of rain, which then hap- 
pened to fall, preserved a great number of buildings; 
and Lucullus, before his departure, caused those 
which had been burnt to be rebuilt. This city was 
an ancient colony of the Athenians. Such of the 
Athenians, during Aristion’s being master of Athens, 
as desired to fly from his tyranny, had retired thither, 
and enjoyed there the same rights and privileges with 
the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amisus, directed his march 
towards the cities of Asia, whom the avarice and 
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cruelty of the usnrers and tax-gatherers held under 
the most dreadful oppression; insomuch that those 
Pm people were obliged to sell their children of 

oth sexes, and even set up at auction the paintings 
and statues consecrated to the gods. And, when 
these would not suffice to pay the duties, taxes, and 
interest of their arrears, they were given up without 
mercy to their creditors, and often exposed to such 
barbarous tortures, that slavery, in comparison with 
their miseries, seemed a kind of redress and tranquil- 
lity to them. 

These immeuse debts of the province arose from 
the fine of twenty thousand talents 1 which Sylla had 
imposed on it. They had already paid the sum 
twice over: but those insatiable usurers by heaping 
interest upon interest, had run it up to 120,000 tal- 
ents;2 so that they still owed triple the sunis they 
bad already paid. 

Tacitus’ had reason to say, that usury was one of 
the most ancient evils of the Roman commonwealth, 
and the most frequent cause of sedition; but at the 
time we now speak of, it was carried to an excess 
not easy to be credited. 

The interest of money amongst the Romans was 
paid every month, aud was one per cent; hence it 
was called wsura centesima or unciarium fenus; 
because In reckoning the twelve months, twelve per 
cent. was paid: wncia is the twelfth part of a whole. 

The 4 law of the twelve tables 5 prohibited the rais- 
ing interest to above twelve per cent. This law was 
revived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 
396th year of Rome. 

Ten years alter, interest was reduced to half that 
sum, in the 406th year of Rome; semunciarium fe- 
nus. 

At length, in the 411th year of Rome,7 all interest 
was prohibited by a decree: Ne finerari licerat. 

All these decrees were ineffectual. Avarice was 
always too strong for the laws,§ and whatever regu- 
lations were made to suppress it, either in the time 
of the republic orunder the emperors, it always found 
means to elude theni. Nor has it paid more regard 
to the laws of the church, which has never entered 
into any coniposition on this point, and severely con- 
demns all usury, even the most moderate; because, 
God having forbidden any, she never believed she 
had a right to permit it in the least. [tis remarka- 
ble, that usury has always occasioned the ruin of the 
states where it has been tolerated; and it was this 
disorder which contributed very much to subvert the 
constitution of the Roman commonwealth, and gave 
birth to the greatest calamities in all the provinces 
of that empire. 

Lucullus, at this time, exerted himself in procuring 
for the provinces of Asia® some relaxation; which 
he could only effect by putting a stop to the injustice 
and cruelty of the usurers and tax-gatherers. The 
latter, finding themselves deprived by Lucullus of 
the immense gain they made, raised a great outcry, 
as if they had been excessively injured; and by the 
force of money animated many orators against him; 
particularly confiding in having most of those who 


1 About three millions sterling. 

2 About eighteen millions sterling. 

3 Sané velus urbi fwnere malum et seditionum discor- 
diarumque creberrim3 causa. Tucit. Annal.\. vi. c. 16, 

4 Tacit. Annal. 1). vi.c. 16. Liv. 1. vii. n. 16, 

8 Nequis unciario fenere amplius exerceto. 

6 Liv. }. vii. n. 27, t Tbid. n. 42, 

8 Multis plebiscitis obviam itum fraudibus: que toties 
renee miras per artes rursum oriebantur. uci. 1. vi. 


9 [The Asia here mentioned is not to be confounded with 
Asia Minor, or the peninsula so called, taken at large, (a 
space equal In amplitude to more than 200,000 British 
square miles,) but with the Praetorian Asia, or the Perga- 
menian kingdom, and such additions as had been made to 
itin the partition of the Syrian dominions consequent on 
the defeat of Antiochus, and which was left asa legacy to 
the Romans by the lastof the Attalian line. This portion 
eg prelicnded Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Ionia, Phrygia, or the 
south-west part of the Asiatic peninsula. It was this Asia 
which had revolied from the Roman yoke and embraced the 
cause of Mithridates, and whose inhabitants (at least those 
of the principal cities) had, at his request, murdered abaye 
150,000 Roman citizens.) 
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governed the republic in their debt, which gave them 
a very extensive and almost unbounded influence. 
But Lucullus despised their clamours with a con- 
stancy the more admirable from its being very un- 
common. 


SECTION TII.—1ucuL us CAUSES WAR TO BE DE- 
CLARED WITH TIGRANES, AND MARCHES AGAINST 
HIM. VANITY AND RIDICULOUS SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
OF THAT PRINCE, HE LOSES A GREAT BATTLE, 
LUCULLUS TAKES TIGRANOCERTA, THE CAPITAL 
OF ARMENIA. IIE GAINS A SECOND VICTORY OVER 
THE JOINT FORCES OF TIGRANES AND MITHRIDA- 
TES. MUTINY AND REVOLT IN THE ARMY OF LU- 
CULLUS. 


TIGRANES,! to whom Lucullus had 
sent ap ambassador, though of no A. M. 3934. 
great power in the heginning of his Ant. J. C. 70. 
reign, had enlarged it so much bya 
series of successes, of which there are few examples, 
that he was commonly surnamed king of kings. Af- 
ter haying overthrown and almost ruined the family 
of the kings, successors of the great Seleucus; after 
having very often humbled the pride of the Parthians, 
transported whole cities of Greeks into Media, con- 
quered all Syria and Palestine, and given laws to the 
Arabians called Scenites; he reigned with an autho- 
rity respected by all the princes of Asia. The people 
paid him honours after the manner of the Mast, even 
to adoration. His pride was inflamed and supported 
hy the immense ele he possessed, by the excessive 
and continual praises of his flatterers, and by a pros- 
perity that had never known any interruption. 

Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of 
this prince, who appeared with all the splendour he 
could display, in order to give the ambassador a 
higher idea of the royal dignity; wha, on his side, 
uniting the haughtiness of his natural disposition 
with that which particularly characterized his repub- 
lic, perfectly supported the dignity of a Roman am- 
hassador. 

After having explained, in few words, the subjects 
of complaint, which the Romans had against Mithri- 
dates, and that prince’s breach of faith in breaking 
the peace, without so much as attempting to give any 
reason or colour for it, he told Tigranes that he came 
to demand his being delivered up to him, as due by 
every sort of title to Lucullus’s triumph; that he did 
not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which he had 
been till then, that he would make any difficulty in 
giving up Mithridates; and that, in case of his refu- 
sal, he was instructed to declare war against him. 

That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 
who knew no other law nor rule than his own will and 
pleasure, was extremely offended at this Roman free- 
dom. But he was much more so with Lucullus’s let- 
ter, when it was delivered to him. The title of king 
only, which it gave him, did notsatisfy him. He had 
assumed that of king of kings, of which he was very 
fond, and had carried his pride in that respect so far, 
as to cause himself to be served by crowned heads. 
He never appeared in public without having four 
kings attending him; two on foot on each side of his 
horse, when he went abroad; at table, in his cham- 
ber; in short, every where, he had always some of 
them to do the lowest offices for him; but especially 
when he gave audience to ambassadors. For, at that 
time, to give strangers a greuter idea of his glory and 
power, he made them al! stand in two ranks, on each 
side of his throne, where they appeared in the habit 
and posture of common slaves. A pride so full of 
absurdity offends all the world. One more refined 
shocks less, though much the same at bottom. 

It is not surprising that a prince of this character 
should bear with impatience the manner in which Clo- 
dius spoke to him. It was the first free and sincere 
speech he had heard during the five-and-twenty years 
he had governed his subjects, or rather tyrannized 
over them with excessive insolence. fle answered, 
that Mithridates was the father of Cleopatra, bis wife; 
that the union between them was of too strict a nature 


te Plut. in Lucul. p. 504—512., 
Appian in Mithrid. p. 223—222. 


Memn. c. x) viii.—lvii. 
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to admit his delivering him up for the triumph of Lu- 
cullus; and that if the Romans were unjust enough 
to make war against him, he knew how to defend 
himself, and to make them repentit. ‘To express his 
resentnient, he directed his answer only to Lucullus, 
without adding the usual title of Imperator, or any 
other commonly given to the Roman generals. 

Lucullus, when Clodius reported the result of his 
commission, and that war had been declared against 
Tigranes, returned with the utmost diligence into 
Pontus to beginit. The enterprise seemed rash, and 
the terrible power of the king astonished all those 
who relied less upon the valour of the troops and the 
conduct of the general, than upon a multitude of sol- 
diers. After having made himself master of Sinope, 
he gave that place its hberty, as he did also to Ami- 
sus, and made them both free and independent cities. 
Cotta! did not treat Heraclcea, which he took aftera 
long siege hy treachery, inthe same manner, He en- 
riched himself out ofits spoils, treated the inhabitants 
with excessive cruelty, and burnt almost the whole ci- 
ty. On his return to Rome, he was at first well re- 
ceived hy the senate,and honoured with the sorname 
of Ponticus, upon account of taking that place. But 
soon after, when the Heracleans had laid their com- 
plaints before the senate, and represented in a man- 
ner eapable of moving the hardest hearts, the mise- 
ries Cotta’s avarice and cruelty had made them suf- 
fer, the senate contented themselves with depriving 
him of the latus clavus, which was the robe worn by 
the senators; a punishment in no wise proportioned 
to the flagrant excess proved upon hin. 

Lucullus Jeft Sornatius, one of his generals, in Pon- 
tus, with 6000 men, and marched with the rest, which 
amounted only to 12,000 foot and 3000 horse, through 
Cappadocia, to the Euphrates. He passed that river 
in the midst of winter, and afterwards the Tigris, and 
came before Tigranocerta, which was at some small 
distance, to attack ‘Tigranes in his capital, where he 
had lately arrived from Syria. Nobody dared speak 
to that prince of Lucullus and his march, after his cruel 
treatment of the person who brought him the first 
news of it, whom he put to death in reward for so im- 
portant aservice. He listened to nothing but the dis- 
courses of flatterers, who told him Lucullus must bea 
great captain ifhe only dared wait for him at Ephesus, 
and did not betake himself to flight and abandon Asia, 
when he should see the many thousands of which his 
army was composed. So true itis, says Plutarch, that 
as all constitutions are not capable of bearing much 
wine, all minds are not strong enough to bear great 
prosperity withont loss of reason and infatuation. 

Tigranes at first had not designed so much as to 
see or speak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
but treated him with the utmost contempt and arro- 
gance, kept him at a distance, and placed a guard 
over him as a prisoner of state, in marshy, unwhole- 
some places. ut after Clodius’s enthassy, he had 

ordered him to be brought to court 

A. M. 3935. with all possible honours and marks 
Ant. J. C. 69. ofrespect. Ina private conversation 

which they had together without wit- 
nesses, they cured themselves of their mutual suspi- 
cions, to the great misfortune of their friends, upon 
whom they cast all the blame. 

In the number of those unfortunate persons was 
Metrodotus, of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraor- 
dinary merit, who had so much influence with Mith- 
ridates, that he was called the king’s father. That 
prince had sent him on an embassy, to Tigranes, to 
desire aid against the Romans. When he bad ex- 
peiced the occasion of his journey, Tigranes asked 

im; ‘And you, Metrodotus, what would you advise 
me to do, with respect to your master’s demands?’ 
Upon which Metrodotus replied, out of an excess of 
ill-timed sincerity, “ As an ambassador, I advise you 
to do what Mithridates demands of you; but as your 
counsel, not to do it.” This was a eriminal prevari- 
cation, and a kind of treason. It cost him his life, 
when Mithridates had been apprized of it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus was continually advancing against that 
prince, and was already in a manner at the gates of 


1 Memn. c. li.—lIxi. 
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his palace, without his either knowing or believing 
any thing of the matter, so much was he blinded by 
his presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favour- 
ites, ventured to carry hin: that news. The reward 
he had for it was to be charged with a commission, 
to go immediately with some troops and bring Lucul- 
lus prisoner; as if the matter had been only to arrest 
one of the king’s subjects. The favourite, with the 
greatest part of the troops given him, lost their lives, 
in endeavouring to execute that dangerous commis- 
sion. 

This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes and 
made him recover from his infatuation. Mithridates 
had been sent back into Pontus with 10,000 horse to 
raise troops there, and to return and join Tigranes, 
in case Lucullus entered Armenia. Jor himself, he 
had chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to 
give the necessary orders for raising troops through- 
out his whole dominions, After this check, he began 
to be afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigranocerta, retired 
to mount Taurus, and gave orders to all his troops to 
nee thither to him. 

ucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took up 
his quarters around the place, and formed the siege of 
it, This city was full of all sorts of riches; the mha- 
bitants of all orders and conditions having emulated 
each other in contributing to its embellishment and 
magnificence, in order to make their court to the king; 
for this reason Lucullus pressed the siege with the ut- 
most vigour; believing that Tigranes would never 
sufler it tobe taken, and that he would come on ina 
transport of fury to offer him battle, and oblige him 
to raise the siege. And he was not mistaken in his 
conjecture. Mithridates sent every day couriers to 
Tigranes, and wrote him letters, in the strongest 
terms, to advise him not to hazard a battle, and to 
make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off Lucullus’s 
provisions. Taxiles himself was sent by bim with the 
same instructions; who staying with him in his camp, 
earnestly entreated him, every day, not to attack the 
Roman armies, as they were excellently disciplined, 
veteran soldiers, and almost invincible. 

At first he hearkened to this advice with patience 
enough. But when all his troops, consisting of a 
great number of different nations, were assembled, 
not only the king’s feasts, but his councils, resounded 
with nothing but vain bravadoes, full of insolence, 
pride, and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in dan- 
ger of being killed, for having ventured to oppose the 
advice of those who were for a battle; and Mithrida- 
tes himself was openly accused of opposing it, only 
aut of envy, to deprive his son-in-law of the glory of 
so great a success, 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no 
longer, lest Mithridates should arrive, and share with 
him in the honour of the victory. He, therefore, 
marched with all his forces, telling his friends, that 
he was only sorry on one account, and that was, his 
having to engage with Lucullus alone, and not with 
all the Roman generals together. He measured his 
hopes of success by the number of his troops. He 
had twenty thousand archers, or slingers, fifty-five 
thousand horse, seventeen thousand of which were 
heavy-armed cavalry, a hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, divided into companies and hattalions, besides 
pioneers to clear the roads, build bridges, clear and 
turn the course of rivers, with other labourers of the 
same description necessary in armies, to the number 
of thirty-five thousand, who being drawn up in battle- 
array behind the combatants, made the army appear 
still more numerous, and augmented its forces and 
confidence. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared together in the plains, the sight alone 
of his army was sufficient to strike terror into the most 
daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, divided 
his troops. He left Murena with six thousand foot 
before the place, and wiih all the rest of his infantry, 
consisting of twenty-fonr cohorts, which together did 
not amount to more than ten or twelve thousand men, 
all his horse, and about a thousand archers, or sling- 
ers, marched against Tigranes, and encamped in the 
plain, with a larger river in his front. 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and 
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supplied his flatterers with mafter for pleasantry. 
Some openly jested upon them: others, by way of di- 
version, drew !ots for their spoils; and of all Ti- 
granes’s generals, and all the kings in his army, there 
was not one who did not entreat him to intrust that 
affair to him alone, and content himself with being 
only a spectator of the action. Tigranes himself, to 
appear agreeable, and a delicate rallier, used an ex- 
pression, which has been much admired; “If they 
come as ambassadors, they are a great many; but if 
as enemies, very few.’ Thus the first day passed in 
jesting and raillery. 

The next morning, at sunrise, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their intrenchments. That of the 
barbarians was on the other side of the river towards 
the east, and the river ran in such a manner, that it 
turned off short to the left towards the west, where it 
was easily fordable. Lucullus, in order to lead his 
army to this ford, inclined also to the left, towards the 
lower part of the river, hastening his march. Tigra- 
nes, who saw him, believed he fled; and calling for 
Taxiles, told him, with a contemptuous langh— Do 
you see those invincible Roman legions? You see 
they can runaway.” Taxiles replied ; «I heartily wish 
your majesty’s good fortune may this day work a mi- 
racle in your favour; but the arms and motions of 
those legions do not indicate people running away.” 

Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle 
of the first legion move ona sudden to the right about, 
by the command of Lucullus, followed by all the co- 
horts, in order to pass the river. Tigranes, recovering 
then with difficulty, like one that had been long drunk, 
cried out two or three times, ‘‘ How! are those people 
coming to us?” They came on so fast, that his numer- 
ous troops did not post themselves, nor draw up in 
battle without much disorder and confusion. Tigranes 
ee himself in the centre; gave the left wing to the 

ing of the Adiabenians, and the right to the king of 
the Medes. The greatest part of the heavy-armed 
horse covered the front of the right wing. 

As Lucullus was preparing to pass the river, some 
of his general officers advised him not to engage upon 
that day, because it was one of those unfortunate days 
which the Romans called black-days. For it was tlie 
same upon which the army of Cepio! had been defeat- 
ed in the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made 
them this answer which afterwards become so fa- 
mous: * And I, for my part, will make this a happy 
day for the Romans.” 

It was the sixth day of October (the day before the 
nones of October.) 

After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
not to be discouraged, he passed the river, and march- 
ed foremost against the enemy. He was armed with 
a steel cuirass, made in the form of scales, which glit- 
tered surprisingly, under which was his coat of arms, 
bordered all round with fringe. He brandished his 
naked sword in his hand, to intimate to his troops, 
that it was necessary to close immediately with an 
enemy who were accustomed to fight only at a dis- 
tance with their arrows; to deprive them, by the 
swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the space 
required for the use of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn up 
at the foot of a little hill, the summit of which was 
flat and level, and the declivity of not above five 
hundred paces, neither much broken, nor very difh- 
cult, he saw at first glance what use was to be made 
of it. He commanded his Thracian and Galatian 
horse to charge that body of the enemy’s cavalry in 
flank, with orders only to turn aside their lances with 
their swords. For the principal, or rather whole 
force, of those heavy-armed horse, consisted in their 
lances, and when they had not room to use these, 
they could do nothing either against the enemy or 
for themselves; their arms being so beavy, stiff, and 
cumbersome, that they could not turn themselves, 
and were almost immoveable. 

Whilst his cavalry marched to execute his orders, 


~ * The Greek text says, the army of Scipio, which Mon- 
Sieur de Thou justly corrected in the margin of his Plutarch, 
the army of Cepio. 

1 Vow, IL——41 
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he took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the 
eminence. The infantry followed courageously, ex- 
cited by the example of their general, whom they 
saw marching foremost on foot, and ascending the 
hill. When he was at the top, he showed himself 
from the highest part of it, and seeing from thence 
the whole order of the cnemy’s battle, he cried out, 
“The victory is ours, fellow-soldiers, the victory is 
ours!” At the same time, with his two cohorts, he 
advanced against that heavy-armed cavalry, and or- 
dered his men not to make use of their pikes, but 
close with the troopers sword in hand, and strike 
upon their legs and thighs, which were the only un- 
armed parts about them. But his soldiers had not 
so much trouble with them. That cavalry did not 
stay their coming on, but shamefully took to flight; 
and howling as they fled, fell with their heavy un- 
wieldy horses upon the ranks of their foot, without 
joining battle at all, or so much as making a single 
thrust with their lances. The slaughter did not be- 
gin until they began to fly, or rather to endeavour to 
fly; for they could not do so, being prevented by 
their own battalions, whose ranks were so close and 
deep, that they could not break their way through 
them. Tigranes, that king so pompous and brave in 
words, had taken to flight from the beginning with a 
few followers; and seeing his son the companion of 
his fortune, he took off his diadem, weeping; and 
giving it him, exhorted him to save himself as well as 
he could by another route. That young prince was 
afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which would 
have been a dangerous ornament at such a time, and 
gave it into the hands of one of the most faithful of 
his servants who was taken a moment after, and car- 
ried to Lucullus. 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred 
thousand of the enemy’s foot perished, and that very 
few of their horse escaped: on the side of the Romaps 
only five were killed, and a bundred wounded. They 
had never engaged in a pitched battle so great a num- 
ber of enemies with so few troops; for the victors did 
not amount to the twentieth part of the ope 
The greatest and most able Roman generals, who 
had seen most wars and battles, gave Lucullus par- 
ticular praises for having defeated two of the greatest 
and most powerful kings in the world, by two entirely 
different methods, delay and expedition. For by pro- 
traction and spinning out the war, he exhausted Mith- 
ridates when he was strongest and most formidable; 
and ruined Tigranes by making haste, and not giving 
him time to look about him. It has been remarked, 
that few captains have known how, like him, to make 
slowness active, nnd haste sure. 

It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithrida- 
tes from heing present in the battle. He imagined 
that Lucullus wonld use the same precaution and 
protraction against Tigranes as he had done against 
himself; so that he marched but slowly and by small 
days' journeys to join Tigranes. But having met 
some Armenians upon the way, who fled with the ut- 
most terror and consternation, he suspected what had 
happened; and afterwards meeting a much greater 
number of fugitives naked and wounded, was fully 
informed of the defeat, and went in search of Tigra- 
nes. He found him, at length, abandoned by al! the 
world and in a very deplorable condition. Far from 
returning his ungenerous treatment, and insulting him 
in his misfortunes, as Tigranes had done to him, he 
quitted his horse, lamented their common disgrace, 
gave him the guard which attended, and the officers 
who served him, consoled, encouraged him, and reviv- 
ed his hopes; so that Mithridates, upon this occasion, 
showed himself not entirely void of humanity. Both 
together engaged in raising new troops on all sides. 

In the mean time a furious sedition arose in Tigra- 
nocerta; the Greeks having mutinied against the bar- 
barians, and being determined atall events to deliver 
the city to Lucullus. ‘That sedition was at the high- 
est when he arrived there. He took advantage of 
the occasion, ordered the assault to be given, took 
the city; and after having seized all the king’s trea- 
sures, abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers; 
who, besides other riches, found in it eight thous- 
and talents of coined silver (about 1,200,000 pounds 
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sterling.) Besides this plunder, he gave each soldier 
eight hundred drachmas,! which, with all the booty 
they had taken, was not sufficient to satisfy their in- 
ordinate avidity. 

As the city had been peopled by colonies which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia,2 
Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them 
all to return into their native countries. Thev re- 
ceived that permission with extreme joy, and quitted 
it in so great numbers, that from one of the greatest 
cities in the world, Tigranocerta became in an instant 
almost a desert. 

If Lucullus had pursued Tigranes after his victory,3 
without giving him time to raise new troops, he would 
either have taken or driven hiai out of the country, 
and the war would have been at an end. His having 
failed to do so was very ill taken both in the army 
and at Rome, and he was accused, not of negligence, 
but of having intended by such conduct to make him- 
self necessary, and to retain the command longer in 
his own hands. This was one of the reasons that 
prejudiced the generality against him, and induced 
them to think of giving him a successor, as we shall 
see in the sequel. 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigra- 
nes, several nations caine to make their subnsissions 
to him. He received also an embassy from the king 
of the Parthians, who demanded the amity and alli- 
ance of the Romans. Lucullus received this propo- 
sal favonrably, and sent also ambassadors to him, who, 
being arrived at the Parthian court, discovered that 
the king, uncertain which side to take, wayered be- 
tween the Romans and Tigranes, and had secretly 
demanded Mesopotamia of the lattcr, as the price of 
the aid he offered him. Lucullus, informed of this 
secret intrigue, resolved to leave Mithridates and Ti- 
oe and to turn his arms against the king of the 

arthians: flattered with the grateful thought, that 
nothing could be more glorious for him, than to have 
entirely reduced, in one expedition, the three most 
powerful princes under the sun. But the opposition 
this proposal met with from the troops, obliged him 
io renounce his enterprise against the Parthians, and 
to confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had 
been indefatigable in raising new troops. They had 
sent to implore aid of the neighbouring nations, and 
especially of the Parthians, who were the nearest, and 
at the sanie time in the best condition to assist them, 
in the present extremity. Mithridates wrote a letter 
to their king, which Sallust has preserved, and which 
is to be found amongst his fragments. I shall insert 
a part of it ja this place. 


LETTER OF MITHRIDATES TO ARSACES,4 KING OF THE 
PARTHIANS, 


‘ All those who, in a state of prosperity, are invited 
to enter as confederates into a war, ought first to con- 
sider whether peace be at their own option; Sand next, 
whether what is demanded of them is consistent with 
justice, their interest, safety and glory. You might 
enjoy perpetual peace and tranquillity, were not the 
enemy always intent upon seizing occasions of war, 
and undeterred by any crimes. In reducing the Ro- 


1 About twenty pounds. 

@ Strab. I. xi. p. 532, & 1. xii. p. 539. 

3 Dion. Cass. ]. xxxv. p. 1. 
ig Arsaceg was a name common to all the kings of Par- 
thia. 

5 Omnes, qui secundis rebus suis ad belli societatem 
Orantur, considerare debent, liceatne tum pacem agere: 
dein quod queritur, satisne pium, tutuin, gloriosum, an in- 
decorum sit. Tibi perpetua_pace frui liceret nisi hostes 
opportuni et scelestissimi. Egregria fama, si Romanos op- 
presseris, futura est. Neque petere audeam societatem, 
et frustra mala mea cum tuis bonis misceri sperem. Atqui 
ea, que te morari posse videntur, ira in Tigranem re- 
centis belli, ¢t mes res pariim prospers, si vera mstumare 
voles, maximé hortabuntur. Ilie enim obnoxius, qualem 
tu veles societatem accipiet: mihi fortuna, multis rebus 
ereptis, usum dedit bene suadendi, et quod florentibus op- 
tabile est, ego non validissimus preebeo exemplum, quu rec- 
tilts tua componas. Namque Romanis cum nationibus, po- 
pulis, regibus cunctis, una et ea vetus causa bellandi est, 
cupido profunda imperil et divitiarum. 
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mans, you cannot but acquire the highest reputation. 
It may seem inconsistent in me, to propose to you ei- 
ther an alliance with Tigranes, or that you, powerful 
as you are, should join a prince in my unfortunate 
condition. But I dare assert, that those two motives, 
your resentment against Tigranes upon account of 
his late war with you, and the disadvantageous situ- 
ation of my affairs, if you judge rightly, far from op- 
posing my demand, ought to support tt, For as to 
Tigranes, as he knows he has given you ae cause of 
complaint, he will accept, without difficulty, whatever 
conditions you shall think fit to impose upon bim; 
and for me, I can say that fortune, by having depriv- 
ed me of almost all I possessed, has enabled me to 
give others gond counsel, and, which is much to be 
desired by persons in prosperity, I can, even from 
my own misfortunes, supply you with examples, and 
induce you to take better measures than I have done. 
For, do not deceive yourself; it is with all the na- 
tions, states, and kingdoms of the earth, that the Ro- 
mans are atwar; and two motives, as ancient as pow- 
erful, put their arms into their hands; the unbounded 
ambition of extending their conquests, and the insa- 
tiable thirst of riches.” Mlithridates afterwards enn- 
nierates at large the princes and kings whom they 
had reduced one after another, and often by means 
of one another. He repeats also his first successes 
against the Romans, and his late misfortunes. He 
goes on to this eflect: “ Examine now,6 I beg you, 
whether, when we are finally rnined, you will. be bet- 
ter able to resist the Romans, or can believe, that 
they will confine their conquests to my country? I 
know you are powerful in men, in arms, and in trea- 
sure; it is for that reason we desire to strengthen 
ourselves by your alliance; they, to grow rich by 
your spoils. For the rest, it is the intention of Tt- 
cranes to avoid drawing the war into his own coun- 
try, that we shall go with all my troops, which are 
certainly well disciplined, to carry our arms far from 
home, and attack the enemy in person in their own 
country. We cannot therefore either conqueror be 
conquered, without your being in dangér. Do you 
not know, that the Romans, when they found them- 
selves stopped by the ocean in the west, turned their 
arms in this way? that to look back to their founda- 
tion and origin, whatever they have, they have from 
violence; home, wives, lands, and dominions? A 
vile herd of every kind of vagabonds, without coun- 
try, without forefathers, they established themselves 
for the misfortune of the human race. Neither di- 
vine nor human laws restrain them from betraying 
and destroying their allics and friends, remote na- 
tions or neighbours, the weak or the powerful. They 
reckon as enemies all that are not their slaves; and 
especially whatever bears the name of king. For few 
nations affect a free and independent government; 
the generality prefer just and equitable masters. 


6 Nune queso, considera, nobis oppressis, utrim _firmi- 
orem te ad resistendum, an finem belli futurum putes ? Scio 
equidem tibi_magnas opes virorum, armorum, et auri esse: 
et ea re nobis ad societatem, ab illis ad preedam peteris. 
Ceteriim consiliun est Tigranis, regno integro, me!s mili- 
tibus belli prudentibus, procul ab domo, parvo labore, per 
nostra corpora bellum cunficere : quando neque vincere ne- 
que vinci sine periculo tuo possumus. An ignoras Roma- 
hos, postquam ad occidentem_pergentibus finem oceanus 
fecit, arma huc convertisse? Neque quicqnam 4 principio 
nisi raptum habere; domum, conjuges, agros, imperium ? 
Convenas, olim sine patria, sine parentibus, peste conditos 
orbis terrarum: quibus non humana ulla neque divina ob- 
stant, quin socios, amicos, procul] juxtaque sitos, inopes 
potentesque trahant, excidanique: omniaque non serva, et 
maximé regna, hostilia ducant. Namque, pauci libertatem, 
pars magna justos dominos volunt. Nos _suspecti sumus 
zmuli, et in tempore vindices affuturi. Tu verd, cui Se- 
leucia maxima urbium, regnumque Persidis inclytis divitiis 
est, quid ab illis, nisi dolum in preesens, et postea bellum 
expectas? Romani in omnes arma habent, acerrima in eos 
quibus spolia maxima sunt. Audendo et fallendo, et bella 
ex bellis serendu, magni facti. Per hunc morem extinguent 
omnia, aut occident: quod difficile non est, si tu Mesopota- 
mia nos Armenia, circumgredimur exercitum sine frumento, 
sine auxilris. Fortuna autem nostris vitiis adhuc incolumis, 
Teque illa fama sequetur, auxitio profectum magnis cesibus 
lairones gentium oppressisse. Quod uli facias moneo bor- 
torque, neu malis pernicie nostrd unum imperium prolatare, 
quam societate victor fieri. 
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They suspect us, because we are rivals with them for 
doininion, and may in time take vengeance for their 
oppressions. But’ for you, who have Seleucia, the 
greatest of cities, and Persia, the richest and most 
powerful of kingdoms, what can you expect from 
them but deceit at present, and war hereafter? The 
Romans are at war with all nations; but especially 
with those from whom the richest spoils are to be ex- 
feted They are become great by heroic enterprise, 

y betraying, and by making one war bring forth 
another. By this means, they will either destroy all 
others, or be destroyed themselves. It will not be 
diticalt to ruin them, if you, on the side of Mesopo- 
tamia, and we on that of Armenia, surround their ar- 
my, which will be without provisions or auxiliaries. 
The prosperity of their arms has subsisted hitherto 
solely by our fault, who have not been so prudentas 
to appreciste the views of this common enemy, and 
to unite ourselves in confederacy against him. It 
will be for your immortal glory to have supported 
two great kings, and to have conquered and destroyed 
these robbers of the world. Thisis what earnestly ad- 
vise and exhort you todo; by warning yon to choose 
rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in the 
conquest of the common enemy, than to suffer the Ro- 
man empire to extend itself still farther by our ruin.” 

It does not appear that this letter had the effect 
upon Phraates which Nlithridates might bave hoped 
from it. So that the two kings contented themselves 
with their own troops. 

One of the means made use of by Tigranes to as- 
semble a new army,! was to call Megadates from 
Syria, who had governed it fourteen years in his 
name; to him he sent orders to join bim with all 
the troops in that country. Syria2 being thereby 
ungarrisoned, Antiochus Asiaticus, son of Antiochus 
Eusehes, to whom it of right appertained, as lawful 
heir of the honse of Seleucus, took possession of 
some part of the country, and reigned there peacea- 
bly during four years. 

The army 3 of Tigranes and Mith- 

A. M. 3936. ridates was at last formed. It con- 
Ant. J. C. 68. sisted of 70,000 chosen men, whom 
Mithridates bad trained well in the 
Roman discipline. It was about midsummer before 
it took the field. The two kings took particular care 
in all the movements they made, to choose an advan- 
tageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it well, 
to prevent Lucullus’s attacking them in it; nor could 
all the stratagems he used, engage them to come to a 
battle. Their design was to reduce him gradually; 
to harass his troops on their marches, in order to weak- 
en them; to intercept his convoys, and oblige him to 
quit the country for want of provisions. Lucullus not 
being able, by all the arts he could use, to bring them 
into the open field, employed a new plan, which suc- 
ceeded. igranes had left at Artaxata, the capital of 
Armenia before the foundation of Tigranocerta, his 
wives and children; and there he had deposited al- 
most all his treasures. Lucullus marched that way 
with all his troops, rightly foreseeing that Tigranes 
would not remain quiet, when he saw the danger to 
which his capital was exposed. ‘That prince accor- 
dingly decamped immediately, followed Lucullus to 
disconcert his design; and, by four great marches, 
having got before him, posted himself behind the 1i- 
ver Arsamia,4 which Lucullus was obliged to pass in 
his way to Artaxata, and resolved to dispute te pas- 
sage with him. The Romans passed the river with- 
out being prevented by the presence or efforts of the 
enemy; a great battle ensued, in which the Romans 
again obtained a complete victory. There were three 
kings in the Armenian army, of whom Mithridates be- 
haved the worst; for, not being able to look the Ro- 
man legions in the face, as soon as they charged, he 
was one of the first who fled; which threw the whole 
ary into such a eonsternation, that it entirely lost 
all courage; and this was the principal canse of the 
loss of the battle. 

Lucullus, after this victory,5 determined to contin- 


<<< — 


2 Appian. in Syr. p. 118, 119. 3 Justin. lib. xl. c.2 
® Plut. in Lucul. p. 513—515. 4 Or Arsania. 
§ Dion. Cas. 1, xxxvii. p. 3—7, 
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ue his march to Artaxata, which was the certain means 
to put an end to the war. Bnt as that city was still 
several days’ journey from thence, towards the north, 
and winter was approaching with its train of snows 
and storms, the soldiers,6 already fatigued by a sufii- 
ciently rough eampaign, refused to follow him into 
that country, where the cold was too severe for them. 
He was obliged to lead thein into a warmer climate, 
by returning the way he came. 

He therefore repassed mount Taurus, end entered 
Mesopotamia, where he took the city Nisibis, a place 
of considerable strength, and he put his troops into 
winter: qnarters, 

It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to show 
itself openly in the army of Lucullus. ‘That general’s 
severity, and the insolent liberty of the Roman sol- 
diers, and still more the malignant practices of Clodi- 
ne, had given occasion for this revolt. Clodius, so well 
known by the invectives of Cicero, his enemy, is hard- 
ly better treated by historians, They represent him 
as a man abandoned to all kind of vices, and infanious 
for his debaucheries, which he carried to such excess 
as to commit incest with his own sister, the wife of 
Locullus; to these he added unbounded andacity, 
and uncommon cunning in the contrivance of sedi- 
tions; in a word, he was one cf those dangerous per- 
sons, born to disturb and ruin every thing by the un- 
happy union in himself of the most wicked inclina- 
tians, with the talents necessary for putting them in 
execution. He gave a proof of this upon the occa- 
sion of which we are now speaking. Discontented 
with Lucullus, he secretly spread reports against him, 
well calculated to render him odious. Fle affected 
to lainent extremely the fatigues of the soldiers, and 
to enter into theirinterests. He told them every day, 
that they were very unfortunate, in being obliged to 
serve so long under a severe and avaricious geoeral, 
in a remote climate, without lands or rewards, whilst 
their fellow-soldiers, whose conquests were very mo- 
derate in comparison with theirs, had enriched them- 
selves under Pompey. Discourses of this kind, atten- 
ded with obliging and affable behaviour, which he 
knew how to assume occasionally without the appear- 
ance of aflectation, made such an impression upon the 
soldiers, that itwas no longer in the power of Lucul- 
lus to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean tinie, had re-entered Pon- 
tus with 4000 of his own troops, and 4000 given him 
by Tigranes. Several inhabitants of the country join- 
ed him again, as well out of hatred to the Romans, 
who had treated them with great rigour, as through 
the remains of affection for their king, reduced to the 
inouraful condition in which they saw him, from the 
most splendid fortune and exalted greatness. Vor the 
misfortunes of princes naturally excite compassion, 
and there is generally a profound respect engraven in 
the hearts of the people for the name and person of 
kings. Mithridates encouraged and strengthened by 
these new aids, and the troops which several neigh- 
bouriog states and princes sent him, resumed courage, 
and saw himself, more than ever, in a condition to 
make head against the Romans. So that not content- 
ed with being re-established in his dominions, which 
a moment before he did not so muchas hope ever to 
see again, he had the boldness to attack the Roman 
troops, so often victorious; beat a body of them, com- 
manded by Fabius; and, after having put them to the 
route, pressed Triariusand Sornatius, two other of Lu- 
cullus’s lieutenants in that country, with great vigour. 

Lucullus at length engaged his 
soldiers to quit their winter-quar- A. M. 3937, 
ters, and to go to their aid. But Ant. J. C. 67, 
they arrived too late. Triarius had 
imprudently ventured a battle, in which Mithridates 
had defeated him,and killed 7000 of his men; amongst 
whom were reckoned 150 centurions and twenty-four 
tribunes,7 which made this one of the greatest losses 


6 Noster exercitus, etsi urbem ex Tigranis regno ceperat, 
et praliis usus erat secundis, tamen nimia longinquitate lo- 
corum, ac desiderio suorum commovebatur. Cic. pro leg, 
Man. n. 23. 

7 Que calamitas tanta fuit, ut eam ad aures L. Luculli, 
non ex prelio nuntius, sed ex sermone rumore aficrret. Cic, 
pro leg. Manil. n, 25. * 
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the Romans had sustained fora great while. The ar- 
my would have been entirely defeated, but fora wound 
Mithridates had received, which exceedingly alarmed 
his troops, and gave the enemy time to escape. Lu- 
cullus, upon his arrival, found the dead bodies upon 
the field of battle, and did not give orders for their 
interment; which still more exasperated his soldiers 
against him. The spirit of revolt rose so high, that, 
without any regard for his character as general, they 
treated him no longer but with insolence and con- 
tempt; and though he went from tent to tent, and 
almost from man to man, to conjure them to march 
against Mithridates and Tigranes, he could never 

revail upon them to guit the place where they were. 

hey answered him brutally, that as he had no 
thoughts but of enriching himself alone out of the 
spoils of the enemy, he might march alone, and fight 
them, if he thought fit. 


SECTION 1V.—nnTHRIDATES, TAKING ADVANTAGE 
OF THE DISCORD WHICH HAD ARISEN IN THE RO- 
MAN ARMY, RECOVERS ALL HIS DOMINIONS. POM- 
PEY IS CHOSEN TO SUCCEED LUCULLUS. HE OVER- 
THROWS MITHRIDATES IN SEVERAL BATTLES. THE 
LATTER FLIES IN VAIN TO TIGRANES, IIIS SON-IN- 
LAW, FOR REFUGE, WHO IS ENGAGED IN A WAR 
WITH HIS OWN SON. POMPEY MARCHES INTO AR- 
MENIA AGAINST TIGRANES, WHO COMES TO HIM 
AND SURRENDERS HIMSELF, WEARY OF PURSUING 
MITHRIDATES TO NO PURPOSE, HE RETURNS INTO 
SYRIA, MAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF THAT KING- 
DOM, AND PUTS AN END TO THE EMPIRE OF THE 
SELEUCIDE. HE MARCHES BACK TO PONTUS. 
PHARNACES MAKES THE ARMY REVOLT AGAUNST 
HIS FATHER MITIIRIDATES, WHO KILLS HIMSELF. 
THAT PRINCE'S CHARACTER. POMPEY’S EXPEDI- 
TIONS INTO ARABIA AND JUDEA, WHERE HE TAKES 
JERUSALEM. AFTER HAVING REDUCED ALL THE 
CITIES OF PONTUS, HE RETURNS TO ROME, AND 
RECEIVES THE HIONOUR OF A TRIUMPH. 


Mantus Actntus GLAgRiIo and C. Piso had been 
elected consuls at Rome. ‘The first had Bithynia and 
Pontus for his province, where Lucalles commanded. 
The senate, at the same time, disbanded Fimbria’s 
legions, which were part of his army. All this news 
augmented the disobedience and insolence of the 
troops towards Lucullus. 

Itis true,! his rough, austere, and frequently haugh- 
ty disposition, gave some room for such usage. He 
cannot be denied the glory of having been one of the 
greatest captains of his age; and of having had almost 
all the qualities that form a complete general. But 
one was wanting which diminished the imerit ofall the 
rest; I mean the art of gaining the affections, and 
making himself beloved by the soldiers. Me was dif- 
ficult of aecess; rough in commanding; carried exac- 
titude, in point of duty, to an excess that made it 
odious; was inexorable in punishing offences; and 
did not know how to conciliate good-will by praises 
and rewards opportunely bestowed, or by an air of 
kindness and affability, and insinuating manners, still 
more efficacious than either gifts or praises. And 
what proves that the sedition of the troops was in a 
great measure his own fault, was their being very do- 
cile and obedient under Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters which Lucullus had 
written to the senate, in which he acquainted them, 
that Mithridates was entirely defeated, and utterly 
Incapahle of retrieving himself, conmmnissioners had 
been nominated to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as 
of a kingdom totally reduced. They were much sur- 
prised to find, upon their arrival, that, far froin being 
master of Pontus, he was notso inuch as master of his 
army, and that his own soldiers treated him with the 
utmost contempt. 

The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio still add- 
ed to their licentiousness. He informed them,?2 that 


4 Dion. Cass. 1. xxxv. p.7. 

3 In ipso illo malo gravissimaque helli offensione, L. Lu- 
cullus qui tamen aliqua ex parte iis incommodis mederi for- 
rasse potuisset, vestro jussu coactus, quod imperii diuturni- 
tali modu statuendum, veteri exemplo, putavistis, partem 
militum, qui Pa suipendiis confectis erant, dimisit, partem 
Giabrioni tradidit. Céc. pro leg. Manil. n. 26. 
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Lucullus had been accused at Rome of protracting the 
war for the sake of continuing lis command; that the 
senate had disbanded part of his troops, and forbade 
them paying him any farther obedience. So that he 
soon found himself almost entirely abandoned by the 
soldiers. Mithridates taking advantage of this dis- 
order, had time to recover his whole kingdom, and 
to make great ravages in Cappadocia. 
Whilst the affairs of the army 
were in this condition, great noise 
was made at Rome against Lucul- 
lus.—Pompey had just put an end to 
the war with the pirates, for which an extraordinary 
power had been granted tohim.38 Upon this occasion 
one of the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, 
proposed a decree to this effect: “That Pompey, 
taking upon him the command of all the troops and 
provinces which were under Lucullus,and adding to 
them Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, should be 


A. M. 3938. 
Ant. J. C. 66, 


charged with the conduct of the war against the kings 


Mithridates and Tigranes, retaining under him all the 
naval forces, and continuing to command at sea with 


the same condilionsand prerogatives as had beengrant- 


ed him in the war against the pirates; that is to say, 
that he shonld have absolute power on all the coasts 
of the Mediterrancan, to thirty leagues’ distance from 
the sca.” This was, in effeet, subjecting the whole 
Roman empire to one man, For all the provinces 
which had not been granted him by the first decree, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the 
higher Colchis, and Armenia, were conferred upon 
bim by this second, which included also all the armies 
and forees, with which Lucallus had defeated the two 
kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Consideration for Lucullus, who was deprived ofthe 
glory of his great exploits, and in the place of whom 
a general was appointed to succeed more to the ho- 
nours of his triumph than the command of his armies, 
was not, however, what gave the nobility and senate 
most concern: they were well convinced that great 
wrong was done him, and that his services were not 
treated with the gratitude they deserved; but what 
gave them most pain, and what they could not sup- 
port, was that high degree of power to which Pompey 
was raised, which they considered asa tyranny already 
formed. For this reason they exhorted each other ia 
private, and mutually encouraged one another to oe 
pose this decree, and not abandon their expiring li 
erty. : 

Cesarand Cicero, who were very powerful atRome, 
supported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with all their 
credit. Itwas upon this occasion that the latter pro- 
nounced that fine oration before the people, entitled, 
For the law of Manilius. After having demonstrated, 
in the first two parts of his discourse, the netessity 
and importance of the war in question, he proves, in 
the third, that Pompey is the only person capable of 
terminating it successfully. For this purpose, he enu- 
merates at length the qualities necessary to form a ge- 
neral of an army, and shows that Pompey possesses 
them all in a supreme degree. He insists principally 
vpon bis probity, humanity, innocence of manners, in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness, love of the public good: 
“ Virtues, by so much the more necessary,” says he, 
‘“‘as the Roman name 4 is become infanious and hate- 
ful amongst foreign nations, and our allies, in conse- 
quence of the debauches, a Larice, and unheard-of op- 
pressions of the generals and magistrates we send 
amongst them. Instead of which,5 the prudent, mo- 
derate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will 


3 Plot. in Pomp. p. 634. Appian. p. 288. Dion. Cass. 1. 
XEXV. p. 20. 

4 Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud 
celeras nationes, propler eornm, quos ad eas hoc anno cum 
peat misimus, injurias ac libidines. Cie. pro leg. Mani. 
n. 61. 

5 Ttaque omnes quidem nunc in his locis Cn. Pompeium, 
sicut aliquem non ex hac urbe mnissum, sed de celo delap- 
sum intuentur. Nune denique incipiunt credere fuisse 
homines Romanos hae quondam abstinentia, quod jam nae 
lionibus ceteris incredible ac falso memorize proditum vide- 
batur. Nunc imperii nostri splendor illis gentibus lucet: 
nune intelligunt, non sine causa majores suos tum, cum 
hac lemperantia magistratus habobamus servire popule Ro 
mano, quam imperare aliis malnisse, Jbid.n.41.  ~ 
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make him be regarded, not as sent from Rome, but de- 
scended from heaven, for the happiness of the nations. 
Pepple begin to believe, that all which is related of 
the noble disinterestedness of those ancient Romans 
is real and true; and that it was not without reason, 
that under such magistrates, nations chose rather to 
obey the Roman people than to command others.” 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people; 
wherefore the fear of displeasing the multitude kept 
those grave senators silent, who had at first appeared 
80 well inclined, and so full of courage. . The cleeree 
was authorised by the suflrages of all the tribes; and 
Pompey, though absent, declared absolute master of 
almost all Sylla had usurped by armis, and by making 
@ cruel war upon his country. 

We must not imagine, says a very judicious histo- 
rian,! that either Cesar or Cicero, who took so much 
pains to have this Jaw passed, acred from views of the 
public good. Cvesar, full of ambition and great pro- 
jects, endeavoured to make his court to the people, 
whose authority he knew was at that time much great- 
er than the senate’s: he thereby opencd himself a 
way to the same power, and familiarized the Romans 
to extraordinary and unlimited conimissions: in heap- 
ing upon the head of Pompey so many favours and 
glaring distinctions, he flattered himselfthat he should 
at length render him odious to the people, who would 
soon take offence at him. So that in lifting him up, 
he had no other design than to prepare a precipice 
for him. Cicero also had in view only his own great- 
ness. His weak side was a desire of bearing sway in 
the commonwealth; not indeed by guilt and violence, 
but by the method of persuasion. Besides his wish 
to support himself by the influence of Pompey, he was 
very well pleased with showing the nobility and peo- 
ple, who formed two parties, and, in a manner, two 
republics in the state, that he was capable of making 
the balance incline to the side he espoused. It was 
always his policy to conciliate equally both parties, 
in deelaring sometimes for the one, and sometimes for 
the other. 

Pompey 2 who had lately termina- 

A. M. 3938. ted the war with the pirates, was still 
Ant. J.C. 66. in Cilicia, when he received letters 

to inform him of all the people had 
decreed in his favour. When his friends, le were 
resent, congratulated him, and expressed their joy, 
it is said, that he knit his brows, struck his thigh, and 
cried out, as if oppressed by, and sorry for, that new 
conimand: ** Gods! what endless labours am I devot- 
ed to? Should I not have been more happy as a man 
unknown and inglorious? Shall I never cease to make 
war, nor ever have my arms off my back? Shall I 
never escape the envy ihat persecutes ine, nor live 
at peace in the country with my wife and children?” 
* This is usually enough the language of the ambi- 
tious, even of those who are most inordinately actu- 
ated by that passion. But, however successful they 
may be in imposing upon themselves, it seldom hap- 
pens that they deeeive others; and the pnblic is far 
from mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, and 
even those who were most intimate with him, could 
not endure bis dissimulation at this time. For there 
was not one of them who did not know, that his na- 
tural ambition and passion for command, still more 
inflamed by his quarrel with Lucullus, made him feel 
a miore refined and sensible satisfaction in the new 
charge conferred upon him; and his actions soon took 
off the mask, and discovered his real sentiments. 

The first step which he took npon arriving in tbe 
provinces of his government, was to forbid any obe- 
dience whatsoever to the orders of Lucullus. In his 
march he altered every thing which his predecessor 
had decreed. He exonerated some from the penalties 
Lucullus had laid upon them; deprived others of the 
rewards he had given them: in short, his sole view 
in every thing was to let the partisans of Lucullus see 
that they adhered to a man who had neither authori- 
ty vor power. Strabo’s uncle3 ay the mother’s side, 
highly discontented with Mithridates for having put 


t Dion. Cass. 1. xxxvi. p. 20, 21. 
9 Plut. in Pomp. 634—636. Dion Cass. 1. xxxvi. p. 2— 
23. App. p. 233. . 3 Swab. |. xii. p. 557, 558. 


en up filteen places in Cappadocia to him, 
loaded bim with honours, and promised to reward him 
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to death several of his relations, to avenge himself for 


that cruelty, had gone over to Lucullus, and had giv- 
Lueullus 


as sueh considerable services deserved. Pompey, far 
from having any regard for such just and reasonable 
engagements, which his predecessor had entered into 
solely from a view to the public good, aflected a uni- 
versal opposition to them, and looked upon all these 
as his enemies who had contraeted any friendship 
with Lucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavour to 
lessen the value of his predecessor's actions, in order 
to arrogute all the honour to himself; but certainly 
none ever earried that conduct tosuch monstrous ex- 
cess as Pompey did at this time. His great qualities 
and innumerable conquests are exceedingly extolled; 
but so base and odious a jealousy ought to sully, or 
rather totally eclipse, the glory of them. Such was 
the manner in which Pompey thought fit to begin. 

Lucullus made bitter complaints of this conduct. 
Their comnion friends, in order to a reconciliation, 
concerted an interview between them. It passed at 
first with all possible politeness, and with reciprocal 
marks of esteem and amity. But these were only 
compliments, and a Janguage that extended no farther 
than the lips, which costs the great nothing. The 
heart soon explained itself. The conversation grow- 
ing warm by degrees, they proceeded to invectives; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avariee, and 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
spoke the truth of each other. They parted more in- 
eensed, and greater enemies than before. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a 
great quantity of books, which he bad collected in 
his conquests. Of these he formed a library, which 
was open to all the learned and curious, whom it drew 
about himin great numbers. They were received at 
his house with all possible politeness and generosity. 
The honour of a triumph was granted to Lucullus, but 
not without being long contested. 

It was he who first brought cherries to Rome,4 
whieh, till then, had been unknown in Europe. They 
were thus ealled from Cerasus, a city in Cappadocia. 

Pompey began by engaging DPhraates, king of the 
Parthians, in the Roman interest. He has been spo- 
ken of already, and is the same who was surnamed 
the god. He concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with him. He offered peace also to Mithri- 
dates; but that prinee, believing himself sure of the 
amity and aid of Phraates, would not so much as hear 
it mentioned. When he was informed that Pompey 
had anticipated him, he sent to treat with hin. But 
Pompey having demanded, by way of preliminary, 
that he should lay down his arms, and give up all de- 
serters, those proposals were very near occasioning a 
mutiny in Peat’: army. As there were abun- 
danee of deserters in it, they could not suffer any 
thing to be said upon delivering them up to Pompey; 
nor would the rest of the army consent to see them- 
selves weakened by the loss of their comrades. To 
appease them, Mithridates was obliged to tell them 
that he had sent his ambassadors only to inspect the 
condition of the Roman army; and to swear that he 
would not make peace with the Romans, either on 
those or on any other cenditions. 

Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different 
stations, to guard the whole sea between Phanicia 
and the Bosphorus, marched by land against Mithri- 
dates, who had still 30,000 foot and 2060 or 3009 
horse; but did not dare, however, to come to a battle. 
That prince was encamped upon a mountain, in a 
very strong position, where he could not he forced; 
but he abandoned it on Pompey's approach, for want 
of water. Pompey immediately took possession of 
it; and conjecturing, from the nature of the plants 
and other signs, that there must be an abundance of 
springs within it, he ordered wells to be dug, and in 
an instant the cainp had water in abundance. Pom- 
pey could not sufficiently wonder how Mithridates, 
for want of attention and curiosity, had been so long 
ignorant of so important and necessary a resource. 
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Soon after he followed him, encamped near him, 
and shut him up within strong ransparts, which he 
carried quite round his camp. They were almost 
eight leagues in circumference,! and were fortified 
with strong towers, at proper distances from each 
other. Mithridates, either through fear or negligence, 
sufiered him to finish his works. Pomipey’s plan was 
to starve him out. And in fact he reduced him to 
such a want of provisions, that his troops were oblig- 
ed to subsist upon the carriage-beasts in their camp. 
The horses alone were spared. After having sustain- 
ed this kind of siege for almost fifty days, Mithridates 
escaped by night undiscovered, with all the best 
troops of his army, having first ordered all the useless 
and sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him; came up with 
him near the Euphrates; encamped near him; and 
apprehending, that, in order to escape, he would 
make haste to pass the river, he anita his intrench- 
ments, and advanced against him by night, in order 
ofbatile. His design was merely to surround ithe 
enemy, to prevent their flying, and to attack them at 
day-break the next morning. Butall his old officers 
mace such entreaties and remonstrances to him, that 
they induced him to fight without waiting till day; 
for the night was not very dark, the moon giving light 
enough for distinguishing objects, and knowing one 
another. Pompey could not withstand the ardour of 
his troops, and led them on against the enemy. ‘The 
barbarians were afraid to stand the attack, and fled 
immediately in the utmost consternation. ‘The Ro- 
mans made a great slaughter of them, killed above 
10,000 men, and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with 800 horse, in the beginning of 
the battle opened himself a way, sword in hand, 
through the lea army, and went off. But those 
800 horse soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, and 
left him with only three followers, of which number 
was Hypsicratia, one of his wives, a woman of mas- 
culine courage and warlike boldness; which occasion- 
ed her being called Hypsicrates,2 hy changing the 
terntination of her name from the feminine to the 
masculine. She was mounted that day on horseback, 
and wore the habit of a Persian. She continued to 
attend the king, without giving way to the fatigues 
of his long journeys, or being weary of serving him, 
though she took care of his horse herself, ull they 
arrived at a fortress where the king’s treasures and 
most precious effects lay. There, afier having distri- 
buted the most magnificent of his robes to such as 
were assembled about him, he made a present to each 
of his friends of a mortal poison, that none of them 
might fall alive into the hands of their enemies, but 
by their own consent. 

That unhappy fugitive8 saw no other hopes for 
bin, than from his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent 
ambassadors to demand permission to take refuge in 
his dominions, and aid for the re-establishment of 
his entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time 
at war with his son. He caused those ambassadors 
to be seized and thrown into prison, and set a price 
upon his fether-in-law’s head, promising one hundred 
talents 4 to whosoever should seize or kill him; under 
pretence that it was Mithridates who had made his 
son take up arins against him; but in reality to make 
his court to the Romans, as we shall soon see. 

_ Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia Major against Tigranes. He found him 
at war with his son, who bore the same name with 
hiniself. We have already mentioned that the king 
of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the danghter ot 
Mithridates. He had three sons by her, two of whom 
he had put to death without reason. The third, to 
ee the cruelty of so unnatural a father, had fled 
to Phraates, king of Parthia, whose daughter he had 
married. His father-in-law carried him back to Ar- 
menia at the head of an army, where they besieged 
Artaxata. But finding the place very strong, and 


1 One hundred and fifty stadia. 

2 Ultra feminam ferox. TZezt. 
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provided with every thing necessary tor a good de- 
fence, Phraates left him part of the army to carry on 
the siege, and returned with the rest into his own do- 
ininions. ‘Tigranes, the father, soon after fell upon 
the son with all his troops, beat his army, and drove 
them out of the country. That young prince, after 
this misfortune, had designed to withdraw to his 
grandfather Mithridates. But on the way he was 
informed of his defeat; and having lost all hope of 
obtaining aid from him, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he en- 
tered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore 
his protection. Pompey gave him a very good re- 
ception, and was glad of his coming; for, as he was 
about to carry the war into Armenia, he had occasion 
for such a guide as he. He therefore caused that 
prince to conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that 
he was not in a condition to oppose so powerful an 
army, resolved to have recourse to the generosity and 
clemency of the Roman general. He put into his 
hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithridates, 
and tollowed them directly himself. Without taking 
any precaution, he entered the Roman camp, an 
went to submit his person and crown to the acres 
tion of Pompey and the Romans. He said,5 That of 
all the Romans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the 
only person in whose faith he could confide; that, in 
whatsoever manner he should decide his fate, he 
should be satisfied; that he was not ashamed to be 
conquered by a man whom none could conquer; and 
that it was no dishonour to snbmit to him, whom 
fortune had made superior to all others. 

When he arrived on horscback near the intrench- 
ments of the camp, two of Pompey’s lictors came out 
to meet him, and ordered him to dismount and enter 
on foot; telling him, that no stranger had ever been 
known to enter a Ronan camp on horseback. Ti- 
granes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it to the 
lictors; and afterwards, when he approached Pom- 
pey, taking off his diadem, he would have laid it at 
his feet, and prostrated himsclf to the earth to em- 
brace bis knees. But Pompey ran to prevent hin, 
and taking him by the hand, carried him into his tent, 
made him sit on the right, and his son, the young 
Tigranes, on the left side of him. After which he 
deferred hearing what he had to say to the next day 
and invited the father and son to sup with him that 
evening. The son refused to be there with his father , 
and as he had not shown him the least mark of re- 
spect during the interview, and had treated him with 
the sanie indifference as if he had been a stranger, 
Ponipey was very much offended at that behaviour. 
He did not, however, entirely neglect his interests, 
in determining upon the affair of Tigranes. After 
having condenmed Tigranes to pay the Romans 6000 
talents,6 for the charges of the war he had made 
against them without canse, and to relinquish to them 
all his conquests on the hither side of the Euphrates, 
he decreed, that he should reign in his ancient king- 
dom Armenia Major, and that his son should have 
Gordiana and Sophena, two provinces upon the bor- 
ders of Armenia, during his father’s life, and all the 
rest of his dominions after his death; reserving, how- 
ever, to the father the treasures he had in Sophena, 
without which it would have been impossible for him 
to have paid the Romans the sum which Pompey re- 
quired of him. 

The father was well satisfied with these conditions, 
which still left him a crown. But the son, who had 
entertained chimerical hopes, could not relish a de- 
cree which deprived him of what had been promised 
him, He was even so much discontented with it, 
that he wanted to escape, in order to excite new 
troubles. Pompey, who suspected his design, order- 


® Mox ipse supplex et prasens se regnum que ditidni ejua 
permisit, prefatus: neminem alium neque Romanum neque 
ullius gentus virum futurum fuisse, cujus se fidei comimis- 
surus foret, quam Cn. Pompeium. Proinde omnem sibi vel 
adversam vel secundam, cujus auctor ille esset, fortunam 
tolerabilem futuram. Non esse turpe ab eo vincl, quem vin- 
cere esset nefas: neque ei inhoneslé aliquem summitti, 
quem fortuna super omnes extulisset. Vel. Paierc. 1. ii. c. 87. 
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ed him to be always kept in view; and, upon his 


absolutely refusing to consent that his futher should 
withdraw his treasures from Sophena, he caused him 
to be put into prison. Afterwards having discovered 
that he solicited the Armenian nobility to take up 
arms, and endeavoured to engage the Parthians to 
do the same, he put him amongst those whoin he re- 
served for his triumph. 

A short time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, 
sent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
son-in-law; and to represent to him, that he ought to 
make the Euphrates the boundary of his conquests. 
Pompcy made answer, that the younger Tigranes was 
more related to his father than his father-in-law; and 
that as to his conquests, he should give them such 
bounds as reason and justice required; but without 
being prescribed them by any one. 

W ben Tigranes had been suffered to possess him- 
self of his treasures in Sophena, he paid the 6000 ta- 
lents, and besides that, gave every private soldier in 
the Roman army fifty drachmas, 1000 to each centu- 
rion, and 10,000 to each tribune; and by that liberali- 
ty obtained the title of friend and ally of the Roman 

eople. This would have been pardonable, had he 
not added to it abject behaviour and submissions un- 
worthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de- 
signed for young Tigranes. ; 

After having regulated every thing in Armenia,! 
Pompey marched northwards in pursuit of Mithrida- 
tes. Upon the banks of the Cyrus 2 he found the Al- 
banians and Iberians, two powerful nations, situate 
between the Caspian and Euxine seas, who endea- 
voured to stop him; but he beat them, and obliged 
the Albanians to demand peace. He granted it, and 
passed the winter in their country. 

The next year he took the field very early against 

the Iberians. This was a very war- 

A. M. 3939. like nation, and had never hitherto 
Ant. J. C. 65. been conquered. It had always re- 

tained its liberty, during the time 
that the Medes, Persians, and Macedonians, had suc- 
cessively possessed the empireof Asia. Pompey found 
means to subdue this people, though not without very 
considerable difficulties, and obliged them to demand 
eace. The king of the Iberians sent hima bed,a ta- 
Be and a throne, all of massy gold; desiring him to 
accept those presents as earnests of hisamity. Pom- 
pey put them into the hands of the questofs for the 
public treasury. He also subjected the people of Col- 
chis, and made their king Olthaces prisoner, whom 
he afterwards led in triumph. From thence he re- 
turned into Albania, to chastise that nation for having 
taken up arms again, whilst he was engaged with the 
Iberians and the people of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by 
Cosis, the brother of king Orodes. That prince, as 
goon as the two armies came to blows, singled out 
Pompey, and spurring furiously up to him, darted his 
javelin at him. But Pompey received him so vigor- 
ously with his spear, that it went through his bady, 
and laid him dead at his horse’s feet. The Albanians 
were overthrown, and a great slaughter was made of 
them. This victory obliged king Orodes to buy a 
second peace upon the same terms with that which 
he had made with the Romans the year before, at the 
price of great presents, and by giving one of his sons 
as a hostage for his observing it better than he had 
done the former. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had passed the win- 
ter at Dioscurias, in the north-east of the Fuxine sea. 
Early in the spring he marched to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, through several nations of the Scythians, 
some of which suffered him to pass voluntarily, and 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus is the same which is now 
called Crim Tartary, and was at that time a province 
of Mithridates’s empire. He had assigned it as an 
establishment to one of his sons, named Machares. 


* 1 Plut. in Pomp. p. 637. Dion. Cass. 1. xxxvi. p. 28—33, 
Appian. p. 242, 243, 
9 Called also Cyrnus by some authors, 
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But that young prince had been so vigorously press- 
ed by the Romans, whilst they besieged Sinope, and 
their fleet was in possession of the Euxine sea, which 
lay between that city and his kingdom, that he had 
been obliged to make a peace with then, and had in- 
violably observed it till then. He well knew that his 
father was extremely displeased with such conduct, 
and therefore very much dreaded meeting him. In 
order to a reconciliation, he sent ambassadors to him 
upon his route, who represented to him, that he had 
been reduced to act in that manner, contrary to his 
inclination, by the necessity of his affairs. But find- 
ing that his father was not influenced by his reasons, 
he endeavoured to escape by sea, and was taken b 
vessels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise in his 
way. He chose rather to kill himself than fall into 
his father’s hands. 

Pompey, having terminated the war in the narth, 
and seeing it impossible to follow Mithridates into the 
remote country to which he had retired, led back hig 
army to the south, and on his march subjected Darius 
king of the Medes, and Antiochus, king of Comagena. 
He went on to Syria, and made himself master of the 
whole empire. Scaurus reduced Ceele-syria and Da- 
mascus, and Gabinius all the rest of the country as 
far as the Tigris: these were two of his lieutenant- 
generals. Antiochus Asiaticus,s son of Antiochus 
Eusebes, heir of the house of the Seleucid, who, by 
Lucullus’s permission, had reigned four years in part 
of that country, of which he had taken possession 
when Tigranes abandoned it, came to solicit him to 
re-establish him upon the throne of his ancestors. 
But Pompey refused to give him audience, and de- 
prived him of all his dominions, which he made a 
Roman province. Thus, whilst Tigranes was left in 
possession of Armenia, who had done the Romans 
great hurt during the course of a long war, Antiochus 
was dethroned, who had never committed the least 
hostility, and by no means deserved such treatment. 
The reason given for it was, that the Romans had con- 
quered Syria from Tigranes; that it was not just that 
they should lose the fruit of their victory; that Antio- 
chus was a prince who had neither the courage nor 
capacity necessary for the defence of the country; 
and that to put it into his hands would be to expose 
it to the perpetual ravages and incursions of the Jews 
and Arabians, which Pompey took care not to do. 
In consequence of this way of reasoning, Antiochus 
lost his crown, and was reduced to -the necessity of 
passing his life as a private person. 
In him ended the empire of the Se- A. M. 3939. 
leucida, after a duration of almost Ant. J. C. 65. 
250 years. 

During these expeditions of the Romans in Asia, 
great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alexan- 
drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms; 
and after having expelled him, called in Ptolemy Au- 
letes to supply his place. That history will be treat- 
ed at large in the ensuing article. 

Pompey afterwards went to Damascus,t where he 
regulated several affairs relating to Egyptand Judea. 
During his residence there, twelve crowned heads 
went thither to make their court to him, and were all 
in the city at the same time. 

A fine contention 5 between the love ofa father and 
the duty of a son was seen at this time; a very extra- 
ordinary contest in those days, when the most horrid 
murders and parricides frequently opened the way to 
thrones. Ariabarzanes, king of Cappadocia, volun- 
tarily resigned the crown in favour of his son, and 
put the diadem on his head in the presence of Pom- 
pey. The most sincere tears flowed in abundance 
from the eyes of the son, who was truly afflicted at a 
circumstance for which others would have highly re- 
joiced. It was the sole occasion in which he thought 
disohedience allowable; and he would have persisted 
io refusing the sceptre,6 if Pompey’s orders had not 
interfered, and obliged him at length to submit to 
paternal authority. This is the second example Cap- 


2 Appian. in Syr. p. 133. Justin. 1. xl. ¢. 2. Fe 
4 Plut. in Pomp. p. 633, 639. 5 Val. Max. 1. v.c. 7, 
& Nec ullum finem lam egregium certamen habuisset, ni, 
8i patriz voluntati auctoritas Pompeii adfuisset. Vel. Maz. 
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between the two Ariaratheses, 


As Mithridates was in possession of several strong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 


necessary to return thither in order to reduce them. 
He made himself master of almost all of them upon 
his arrival, and afterwards wintered at Aspis, a city 
of Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates’s wives, surrendered 
a castle of the Bosphorus, which she had in her keep- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treasures concealed in it, 
demanding only for recompense, that if her son Xi- 
phares should fall into his hands, he should be res- 
iored to her. Pompey accepted only such of those 

resents as would serve for the ornaments of temples. 

Vhen Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, 
to revenge her facility in surrendering that fortress, 
which he considered as a treason, he killed Xiphares 
in his mother’s sight, who beheld that sad spectacle 
from the other side of the strait. 

Caina, or the New City, was the strongest place 
in Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the great- 
est part of his treasures, and whatever he had of great- 
est value, in that place, which he conceived impreg- 
nable. Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithn- 
dates had leftinit. Amongst other things were found 
secret memoirs, written by himself, which gave a very 
good insight into his character. In one part he had 


noted down the persons he had poisoned, amongst 


whom were his own son Ariarathes and Alceus of 


Sardis; the latter, because he had carried the prize 
What fantastical re- 


in the chariot-race against him. 
cords were these! Was he afraid that the public and 


posterity should not be informed of his monstrous 


crimes, and his motiyes for committing them? 

His memoirs of physic? were also found there, 
which Pompey caused to be translated into Latin by 
Lenus, a good grammarian, one of his freedmen; 
and they were afterwards made public in that lan- 

uage. For, amongst the other extraordinary quali- 
ties of Mithridates, he was very skilful in medicine. 
It was he who invented the excellent antidote which 
still bears his name, and from which physicians haye 
experienced such effects, that they continue to use it 
successlully to this day. 

Pompey 2 during his stay at Aspis, 

A. M. 3940. made such regulations in the affairs 
Ant. J. C. 64. of the country, as the state of them 

would admit. As soon asthe spring 

returned, he marched back into Syria for the same 
urpose. He did not think it advisable to pursue 
lithridates in the kingdom of the Bosphorus, whi- 
ther he was returned. To do that he must have 
marched round the Euxine Sea with an army, and 
passed through many countries, either inhabited by 
barbarous nations, or entirely desert; a very danger- 
ous enterprise, in which he would have run great risk 
of perishing. So that all that Pompey could do was 
to post the Roman fleet in such a manner as to inter- 
cept any convoys that might be sent to Mithridates. 
He believed, by that means, he should be able to re- 
duce him to the last extremity; and said, on setting 
out, that he left Mithridates more formidable enemies 
than the Romans, which were hunger and necessity. 

What carried bim with so much ardour into Syria 
was his excessive and yain-glorious ambition to push 
his conquests as far as the Red Sea. In Spain, and 
before that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms 
as far as the western ocean on both sides of the straits 
of the Mediterranean. In the war against the Alba- 
nians, he had extended his conquests to the Caspian 
Sea, and believed there was nothing wanting to lis 
glory, but to push them on as far as the Red Sea. 
Upon his arrival in Soria, he declared Antioch and 
Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued 
his march towards Damascus; from whence he de- 
signed to have gone on against the Arabians, and af- 
terwards to have conquered all the countries to the 
Red Sea. Bot an accident happened which obliged 


1 Plin. |. xxv. c. 20. 
2 Joseph. Antiq. |. xiv. 5,6. Plut.in Pomp. p. 639—641. 
Dion. Cass. |. xxxvii. p. 31-35. Appian. p. 246-281. 
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padocia has displayed of such a contest of generosi- 
ty. We have spoken in its place of a similar contest 


him to suspend all his projects, and to return into 
Pontus. 

Some time before, an embassy had come to him 
from Mithridates, who demanded peace. He propos- 
ed, that he should be snffered to retain his hereditary 
dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon condition of 
paying a tribute to the Romans, and resigning all his 
other provinces. Pompey replied, that then he should 
also come in person, as ‘Tigranes had done. Mithri- 
dates could not consent to such a meanness, but pro- 
posed sending his children, and some of his principal 
friends. Pompey would not be satisfied with that. 
The negotiation broke off, and Mithridates applied 
himself to making preparations for war with as much 
vigour as ever. Pompey, who received advice of this 
activity, judged it necessary to be upon the spot, in 
order to have an eye to every thing. For that pur- 
pose, he went to pass some time at Amisus, the an- 
cient capital of the country. ‘There, through the just 
punishment of the gods, says Plutarch, his ambition 
made him commit fanlts which drew upon him the 
blame of all the world. He had publicly charged 
and reproached Lucullus, for having, while the war 
still raged, disposed of provinces, given rewards, de- 
creed honours, and acted in all things as victors are 
not accustomed to act til} a war is finally terminated ; 
and now he fell into the same inconsistency himself. 
For he disposed of governments, and divided the do- 
minions of Mithridates into provinces, as if the war 
had been at an end. But Mithridates still lived, and 
every thing was to be apprebended from a prince in- 
exhaustible in resources, whom the greatest defeats 
could not disconcert, and whom losses themselves 
seemed to inspire with new courage, and to supply 
with new strength. And indeed at that very time, 
when he was believed to be irretrievably ruined, he 
was actually meditating a terrible invasion into the 
very heart of the Roman empire with the troops he 
had lately raised. 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, gave Ar- 
menia Minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
interests during this war, to which he added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus who, by always per- 
sisting, through gratitude, in his adherence to Pom- 
pey, Incurred the resentment of Czesar, and had oc- 
casion for the eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus also high-priest of the Moon, 
who was the supreine goddess of the Comanians in 
Pontius, and gaye him the sovereignty of the place, 
which contained at least 6000 persons, all devoted to 
the worship of that deity. I have already observed, 
that this Archelaus was the son of him who com- 
manded in chief the troops sent by Mithridates into 
Greece in his first war with the Romans, and who, 
being disgraced by that prince, had, with his son, ta- 
ken refuge amongst them. They had always, from 
that time, continued their firm adherents, and had 
been of great use to them in the wars of Asia. The 
father being dead, the high-priesthood of Comana, 
and the sovereiguty annexed to it, were given to the 
son, in recompense for the services of both. 

During Pompey’s stay in Pontus, Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petra, took advantage of his absence to make 
incursions into Syria, which very much distressed the 
inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon his 
way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies 
of the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He 
caused then: to be interred with great solemnity, which 
pained him the hearts of his soldiers. From thence 

e continued his march towards Syria, with the view 
of executing the projects he had formed for the war 
of Arabia: but news of importance interrupted those 

esigns. 

Though Mithridates had lost all hopes of peace, 
ever since Pompey had rejected the overtures he bad 
caused to be made to him; and though he saw many 
of his subjects abandon his party; iar from losing 
courage, he bad formed the design of crossing Pan- 
nonia, and passing the Alps, to attack the Romans in 
Italy itself, as Hannibal had done before him: a pro- 
ject more bold than prudent, with which his inveter- 
ate hatred and blind despair had inspired him. A 
great number of the neighbouring Scythians had en- 
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tered themselves in his service, and considerably ang- 
mented his army. He had sent deputies into Gaul 
to solicit the nations there to join him, when he 
should approach the Alps. As great passions are al- 
ways credulous, and men easily flatter themselves in 
what they ardently desire, he was in hopes that the 
flame of the revolt among tbe slaves in Italy and Si- 
cily, perhaps ill extinguished, might suddenly rekin- 
dle upon his presence: that the pirates would soon 
repossess themselves of the empire of the sea, and in- 
wae the Romans in new difficulties; and that the 
provinces, oppressed by the avarice and cruelty of 
the magistrates and generals, would be anxious to 
throw off tbe yoke by his aid, under which they had 
so long groaned. Such were the thoughts that he 
had revolved in his inind. 

But as, in order to execute this project, it was ne- 
cessary to march more than 500 leagues, and traverse 
the countries now called Little Tartary, Podolia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, Stiria, 
Carinthia, the Tirol, and Lombardy; and pass three 

reat rivers, the Borysthenes, Danube, and Po; the 
are idea of so toilsome and dangerous a march 
threw his army into such terror, that, to prevent the 
execution of his design, they conspired against him, 
and chose Pharnaces, his son, king, who had been 
active in exciting the soldiers to this revolt. Mith- 


ridates then seeing himself abandoned by all the. 


world, and that even his son would not sutfer him to 
escape where he could, retired to his apartment, and, 
after having given poison to such of his wives, con- 
cubines, and daurhters, as were with him at that time, 
he took the same bimself; but when he perceived that 
it had not its effect upon him, he had recourse to his 
sword, ‘The wound he gave himself not sufficing, he 
was obliged to desirea Gaulish soldier to put an end 
to his life. Dion says, he was killed by his own son. 

Mithridates had reigned sixty years 

A.M.3941. and lived seventy-two. His greatest 

Ant. J.C. 63. fear was of falling into the hands of 

the Romans, and of being led in tri- 
umph, To prevent that misfortune, he always carried 
poison about him, in order to escape that way, if other 
means should fail. The apprehension he was in, lest 
his son should deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned 
his taking the fatal resolution which he executed so 
suddenly. It is generally said, that the reason that 
the poison which he drank did not kill him was, his 
having taken antidotes so much, that his constitution 
was proof against it. But this is believed an error, 
and that it 1s impcssible any remedy should be a uni- 
versal antidote against all the different species of 
poison. 

Pompey was at Jericho in Palestine, whither the dif- 
ferences between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, of which 
we have spoken elsewhere, had carried him, when 
he received the first news of Mithridates’s death. 
It was brought him by expresses despatched on pur- 

ose from Pontus with letters from his lieutenants. 

hose expresses arriving with their lances crowned 
with laurels, which was customary only when they 
brought advice of some victory, or news of great im- 
portance and advantage, the army was very eager and 
solicitous to know what it was. As they had only 
begun to form their camp, and had not erected the 
tribunal from which the general harangued the troops, 
without staying to raise one of turf, as was usual, 
hecanse that would take up too much time, they 
made one of the packs of their carriage-horses, upon 
which Pompey mounted without ceremony. He ac- 
quainted them with the death of Mithridates and the 
manner of his killing himself; that his son Pharnaces 
submitted himself and his dominions to the Romans, 
and that thereby that tedious war, which had endured 
so long, was at length terminated. This was a sub- 
ject of great joy to both the army and general. 

Such was the end of Mithridates; a prince,! says 
an historian, of whom it is difficult either to speak or 
be silent: full of activity in war, of distinguished 
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j courage; sometimes very great through the favours 
of fortune, and always through his invincible resolu- 
tion; trulya general in his prudence and counsel, and’ 
a soldier by his bold and hazardous exploits; a second 
Hannibal in his hatred of the Romans. 

Cicero says of Mithridates, that after Alexander 
he was the greatest of kings; Ille rex post Alexan- 
drum maximus2 tis certain that the Romans never 
had such a king in arms against them. Nor can we 
deny that he had his great qualities: avast extent of 
mind, that embraced every subject; a superiority of 
genius, capable of the greatest undertakings; a con- 
stancy of soul, that the severest misfortunes could not 
depress; an industry and bravery, inexhaustible ia 
resources, and which, after the greatest losses, bronght 
him on a sudden again on tbe stage, more powerful 
and formidable than ever. I cannot, however, believe 
that he is to be considered as a consummate general; 
that idea does not seem to result from his actions, 
He obtained great advantages at first; but against 
generals without either merit or experience. When 
Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, opposed him, it does 
not appear he acquired any great honour, either b 
his address in posting himself to advantage, by his 
presence of mind in unexpected emergencies, or in- 
trepidity in the heat of action. But, should we ad- 
mit him to have all the qualities of a great captain, 
he cannot but be considered with horror, when we 
reflect upon the innumerable murders and parricides 
with which he polluted his reign, and that inhuman 
cruelty which regarded neither mother, wives, chil- 
dren, nor friends, and which sacrificed every thing 
to his insatiable ambition. 

Pompey,3 being arrived in Syria, 
went directly to Damascus, with de- A.M. 3941. 
sign to set out from thence to be- Ant. J. C. 63. 

ae at length the war with Arabia. 

ben Aretas, the king of that country, saw him upon 
the point of entering his dominions, he sent an em- 
bassy to make his submissions. 

The troubles of Judea employed Pompey some time. 
He returned afterwards into Syria, from whence he 
set out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at Amisus, he 
found the body of Mithridates there, which Pharna- 
ces his son had sent to him; no doubt to convince 
Pompey by his own eyes of the death of an enemy 
who had occasioned him so many difficulties and fa- 
tigues. He had added great presents, in order to 
conciliate his favour. Pompey accepted the presents; 
but as for the body of Mithridates, looking upon their 
ennily as extinguished by death, he did it all the hon- 
ours due to the remains ofa king, sentit to the city of 
Sinope, to be interred there with the kings of Pontus, 
his ancestors, who had long been buried in that place, 
and ordered the sums that were necessary for the 
solemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this last journey he took possession of all the 
places in the hands of those to whom Mithridates had 
confided them. He found immense riches in some of 
them, especially at Telaurus, where part of Mithri- 
dates’s most valuable effects and precious jewels were 
kept: his principal arsenal was also in the same place. 
Amongst these were 2000 cups of onyx, set and adorn- 
ed with gold; with so prodigious a quantity of all 
kiads of plate, furniture, and military accoutrements 
for inan and horse, that it cost the questor, or trea- 
surer of the army, thirty entire days in taking the in- 
ventory of them. 

Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Bos- 
phorus, as a reward for his parricide, declared him 
the friend and ally of the Roman people, and march- 
ed into the province of Asia, in order to winter at 
Ephesus. Here he distributed rewards to his victo- 
rious army. He gave each of his soldiers fifteen hun- 
dred drachmas (about 371. sterling,) and to the offi- 
cers according to their several posts. The tolal sum 
to which his liberalities amounted, all raised out of 
the spoils of the enemy, was 16,000 talents; that is to 
say, about 2,400,0001.; besides which, he had 20,000 


9 Acad. Quest. 1. iv. n. 3. 
3 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv.c.4,8.etde Bell. Jud.2,5. Plut. 
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more (3,000,000,) to put into the treasury at Rome, 
upon the day of his entry. 

His triumph continued two days, 

A.M.3943. and was celebrated with extraordina- 

Ant. J.C. 61. ry magnificence. Pompey caused 324 

captives of the highest distinction to 

march before his chariot; amongst whom were Aris- 
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tobulus, king of Judea, with his son Antigonus; Ol- 
thaces, king of Colchis; Tigranes, the son of Tigra- 
nes, king of Armenia; the sister, five sons, and two 
daughters of Mithridates. In the place of that king’s 
person, his throne, sceptre, and a colossal busto of 
gold of eight cubits, or twelve feet, in height, were 
carried in triumph. 
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SECTION I.—proLeMyY AULETES HAVING BEEN 
PLACED UPON THE THRONE OF EGYPT IN THE 
ROOM OF ALEXANDER, IS DECLARED THE FRIEND 
AND ALLY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE BY THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF CHSAR AND POMPEY, WHICH HE HAD 
PURCHASED AT A VERY GREAT PRICE. IN CONSE- 
QUENCE, HE LOADS HIS SUBJECTS WITH TAXES. 
HE IS EXPELLED THE THRONE. THE ALEXAN- 
DRIANS MAKE HIS DAUGHTER BERENICE QUEEN. 
HE GOES TO ROME, AND, BY MONEY, OBTAINS THE 
VOICES OF THE HEADS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
FOR HIS RE-ESTABLISHMENT. HE IS OPPOSED BY 
AN ORACLE OF THE SIBYL’S; NOTWITHSTANDING 
WHICH, GABINIUS SETS HIM UPON THE THRONE BY 
FORCE OF ARMS, WHERE HE REMAINS TILL HIS 
DEATH. THE FAMOUS CLEOPATRA, AND HER BRO- 
THER, VERY YOUNG, SUCCEED HIM. 


WE have seen! in what manner 
A. M. 3939, Ptolemy Auletes ascended the throne 
Ant. J. C. 65. of Egypt. Alexander, his predeces- 
" sor, upon his being expelled by his 
subjects, had withdrawn to Tyre, where he died some 
time after. As he left no issue, nor any other legiti- 
mate prince of the blood-royal, he had made the Ro- 
man people his heirs. The senate, for the reasons I 
have repeated elsewhere, did not judge it proper at 
that time to take possession of the dominions left them 
by Alexander’s will; but to show that they did not 
renounce their right, they resolved to call in part of 
the inheritance, and sent deputies to Tyre, to damind 
a sum of money left there by that king at his death. 
The pretensions of the Roman people were under 
no restrictions; and it would have been a very insecure 
establishment to possess a state to which they believ- 
ed they had so just a claim, unless some means were 
found to make them renounce it. All the kings of 
Egypt had been friends and allies of Rome. For 
Ptolemy to get himself declared an ally by the Ro- 
tans, was a certain means to his being authentically 
acknowledged king of Egypt by them. But by how 
much the more important that qualification was to 
him, so much the niore difficult was it for him to ob- 
tain it. His predecessor’s will was still fresh in the 
memory of every body; and as princes are seldom 
pardoned for detects which do not suit their condition, 
ee aa 
1 See p. 268 of this volume, 
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though they are often spared for those that are much 
more hurtful, the surname of Player on the Flute, 
which he bad drawn upon hiarself, had ranked bim 
as low in the esteem of the Romans as in that of the 
Egyptians. 

He did not, however, despair of success in his un- 
dertakings.2 All the methods which he took for the 
attainment of his end, were a long time ineffectual; 
and it is likely they would always have been so, if 
Cesar had never been consul. ‘That ambitious spi- 
rit, who believed all means and expedients just that 
conduced to his ends, being immensely in debt, and 
finding that king disposed to merit by inoney what he 
could not obtain by right, sold bim the alliance of 
Rome at as dear a price as he was willing to Oe it; 
and received for the purchase, as well for himself as 
for Pompey, whose credit wag necessary to him for 
obtaining the people’s consent, almost six thousand 
talents; that is to say, almost nine bundred thousand 
pounds. Atthis price he was declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people. 

Though that prince's yearly reve- 
nues were twice the amount of this A. M. 3946. 
sum, he could not immediately raise Ant. J. C. 58. 
the money without exceedingly over- 
taxing bis subjects. They were already highly dis- 
contented at his not claiming the isle of Cyprus as an 
ancient dependance of Egypt, and, in case of refusal, 
declaring waragainst the Romans. In this disposition 
the extraordinary intposts he was obliged to exact 
having finally exasperated them, they rose with so 
niuch violence, that he was forced to fly for the secu- 
tity of his life. He concealed his route so well, that 
the Egyptians either believed, or feigned to believe, 
that he had perished. They declared Berenice, the 
eldest of his three daughters, queen, though he had 
bee sons, because they were both much younger than 
she. 

Ptolemy,3 in the mean time, having landed at the 
isle of Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was 
informed that Cato, who after his deatb was called 
Cato of Utica, had also arrived there sometime before, 
‘That prince, being glad of the opportunity to confer 
with him upon his own affairs, sent immediately to 
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let him know of his arrival, expecting that he would 
conie directly to visit him. We may here see an 1n- 
stance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughtiness. 
Cato ordered him to be told, that, if he had any thing 
to say to him, he might come to him, if he thought fit. 
Accordingly he went. Cato did not vouchsafe so 
much as to rise when Ptolemy entered his chamber, 
aod saluting him only asa common man, bade him sit 
down. The king, though in some confusion upon this 
reception, could not but depiee wonder how so 
eas haughtiness and state coul unite in the same 
person with the simplicity and modesty that appeared 
In his dress and all his equipage. Bnt he was still 
nore surprised, when, upon eatering upon business, 
Cato blamed him, in direct terms, for quitting the 
finest kingdom inthe world, to expose himself to the 
pride and insatiable avarice of the Roman grandees, 
and to suffer a thousand indignities. He did not scru- 

le to tell him, that, though he should sell alt Egypt, 
fe would not have sufficient to satisfy their avidity. 
He advised him, therefore, to return to Egypt, and 
reconcile himself with his subjects; adding, that he 
was ready to accompany him thither, and offering him 
his mediation and good offices for that purpose. 

Ptolemy, upon this discourse, recovered as out of 
a dream, and having maturely considered what the 
wise Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him being gained by Pompey to make him go to 
Rome, (one may easily guess with what views,) dis- 
suaded hin from following Cato’s good advice. He 
had full tinie to repent it, when he found himself, in 
that proud city, reduced to solicit the magistrates 
upon his business from door to door, like a private 
person. 

Czsar,} upon whom his principal hopes were found- 
ed, was not at Rome; he was at that time making war 
in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, gave him an 
apartment in his honse, and omitted nothing to serve 
him. Besides the money which he had received from 
that prince, in conjunction with Czsar, Ptolemy had 
since Cultivated his friendship by various services 
which be had rendered him during the war with Mith- 
ridates, and bad maintained at his own charge 8000 
horse for him in that of Judea. Having, therefore, 
made his complaint to the senate of the rebellion of 
his subjects, he demanded that they should oblige 
them to return to their obedience, as the Romans were 
engaged to do by the alliance granted him. Pom- 
peas faction obtained for him a compliance with 

ig request. The consul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, 
separated from Egypt only by the coast of Syria, bad 
fallen by lot, was charged with the re-establishment 
of Ptolemy upon ihe throne. 

But before his consulship expired, 

A. M. 3947. the Egyptians having been informed 
Ant. J. C. 57. that their king was not dead, as they 

believed, and that he was gone to 
Rome, sent thither a solemn enibassy, to justify their 
revolt before the senate, ‘That embassy consisted of 
more than 100 persons, at the head of whom was a 
celebrated philosopher, named Dion, who had consi- 
derable friends at Rome. Ptolemy having received 
advice of this, found means to destroy most of those 
ambassadors, either by poison or the sword, and so 
much intimidated those whom he could neither cor- 
rupt nor kill, that they were afraid either to acquit 
themselves of their commission, or to demand justice 
for so many murders. But as all the world knew this 
cruelty, it made him as highly odious as he was be- 
fore contemptible; and his immense profusion, in gain- 
ing the poorest and most self-interested senators, be- 
came so public, that nothing else was talked of through- 
out the city. 

So notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an 
excess of andacity, excited the indignation of all the 

ersons of integrity in the senate. M. Favonins, the 

stoic philosopher, was the first in it who declared him- 
self against Ptolemy. Upon his motion, it was re- 
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solved that Dion should be ordered to attend, in order 
to their knowing the truth from his own mouth. But 
the king’s party, composed of that of Pompey and 
Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with money, 
and of those who had lent him sums to corrupt others, 
acted so openly in his favour, that Dion did not dare 
to appear; and Ptolemy, having caused him also to 
be tilled some short time after, though he who did 
the murder was accused in due form of law, the king 
was exculpated, upon maintaining that he had just 
cause fur the action. 

Whether that prince thought he had nothing far- 
ther to transact at Rome that demanded his presence, 
or apprehended receiving some affront, hated as he 
was, if he continued there any longer, he set out from 
thence some few days after, and retired to Ephesus, 
into the temple of the goddess, to wait there the de- 
cisior. of his destiny. 

His affair, in fact, made more noise than ever at 
Rome. One of the tribunes of the people, named C. 
Cato, an active, enterprising young man, who did not 
want eloquence, declared ‘himself, in frequent ha 
rangues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and wag 
hearkened to by the people with singular pleasure 
and extraordinary applause. 

In order to put a new engine in 
motion, he waited till the new con- 
sulg were elected: and as soon as 
Lentulus had quitted that office, he 
produced to the people an oracle of the Sibyl’s, which 
ran thus: “ Ifaking of Egypt, having occasion for aid, 
applies to you, you shall not refuse him your amity; 
but, however, yon shall not give him any troops; be 
if you do, you will suffer and hazard much.” 

be usual form was to communicate this kind of 
oracles first to the senate, in order to examine wheth- 
er they were proper to be divulged. But Cato, ap- 
prehending that the king’s faction might occasion the 
passing a resolution there to suppress this, which was 
so opposite to that prince, immediately presented the 
priests, with whom the sacred books were deposited, 
to the people, and obliged them by the authority 
which ie office of tribune gave him, to lay what 
they had found in them before the public, without 
demanding the senate’s opinion. 

This was a thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and Lentu- 
lus. The words of the Sibyl were too express not to 
make all the impression upon the vulgar which their 
enemies desired. So that Lentulus, whose consulsbip 
was expired, not being willing to receive the affront 
to his face, of having the senate’s decree revoked, by 
which he was appointed to reinstate Ptolemy, set ont 
immediately eis province, in quality of proconsul. 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the 
new consuls, named Marcellinus, the declared ene- 
my of Pompey, having proposed the oracle to the sen- 
ate, it was decreed, that regard should be had to it, 
and that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth 
to re-estaHliat the king of Egypt by force. 

We must not believe there was any person in the 
senate so simple, or rather so stupid, as to have an 
faith in such an oracle. Nobody doubted but that it 
had been expressly contrived for the present conjunc- 
ture, and was the work of some secret political in- 
trigne. But it had been published and approved in 
the assembly of the people, credulous and supersti- 
tious to excess, and the senate could pass no other 
judgment upon it. 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
measures. Sceing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
nies at Rome, he ahandoned the decree by which he 
had been consmissioned with bis re-establishment, and 
demanded by Ammionius, bis ambassador, whom he 
had left at Rome, that Pompey should be appointed 
to execute the same commission; because, it not 
being possible to execute it with open force, upon 
account of the oracle, he judged, with reason, that it 
was necessary to substitute, in the room of force, @ 
person of great authority; and Pompey was at that 
time at the highest pitch ot his glory, occasioned by 
his success in having destroyed Mithridates, the great- 
est and most powerful king Asia had seen since Al- 
exander. 

The affair waa discussed in the senate, and debated 
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with great vivacity by the different parties that rose 
up init. The difference of opinions caused several 
sittings to be spent without any determination.) Ci. 
cero never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his inti- 
mate friend, who, during his consulship, had infi- 
nitely contributed to his recall from banishment, But 
what means were there to render him any service, in 
the condition in which things stood? And what could 
that proconsul do against a great kingdom, without 
using force of arms, which was expressly forbidden 
by the oracle? In this manner, people of little wit 
and snbtilty, that were not used to consider things in 
different lights, would have thought. The oracle only 
prohibited giving the king any troops for his re-es- 
tablishment. Could not Lentvlus have left him in 
some place near the frontiers, and still go with a good 
army to hesiege Alexandria? After he had taken it. 
he might have returned, leaving a strong garrison in 
the place, and then sent the king thither, who would 
have found all things disposed for his reception with- 
ont violence or troops. This was Cicero’s advice; 
to confirm which, I shall repeat his own words, taken 
from a letter written by him at that time to Lentulus: 
“You are the best judge,” says he, ‘as you are mas- 
ter of Cilicia and Cyprus, of what yon can undertake 
and effect. If it seems practicable for you to take 
Alexandria, and possess yourself of the rest of Egypt, 
it is, without doubt, both for your own hononr, and 
that of the commonwealth, that you should go thith- 
er with your fleet and army, leaving the king at Pto- 
lemais, or in some other neighbouring place; in or- 
der that, after you have appeased the revolt, and left 
strong garrisons where necessary, that prince may 
safely return thither. In2 this manner you will rein- 
state him, according to the senate’s first decree; and 
he will be restored without og which our zealots 
assure usisthe direction of the Sibyl.’ Wonld one 
believe that a grave magistrate, in an affair so im- 
portant as that at present in question, should be ca- 
pable of an evasion, which appears so little consistent 
with the integrity and probity upon which Cicero 
valued himself? It was because he reckoned the pre- 
tended oracle of the Sibyl to be what indeed it was, 
that is to say, a mere contrivance and intposture. 

Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of that enter- 

rise, which were greatand real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cicero gave hin in the con- 
clusion of his letter, where he represented, * That all 
the world wonld judge of his conduct from the event ;3 
that therefore he had only to take his measures so well, 
as to assure his success; and that otherwise, he would 
do better not to undertake it.” 

Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconsul, was less apprehensive and less cautious. 
Though every proconsal was prohibited by a positive 
law to quit his province or declare any war whatso- 
ever, even upon the nearest borderer, without an ex- 
press order of the senate, he had marched to the aid 
of Mithridates, prince of Parthia, who had been ex- 

elled by the king, his brother, from 

A. M. 3949. Media, which kingdom had fallen to 
Ant. J.C. 55. hisshare. He had already passed the 

Euphrates with his army for that pur- 
ose,4 when Ptolemy joined him with letters trom 
ompey, their common friend and patron, who had 

very lately been declared consul for the year ensuing. 
By thase letters he conjured Gabinins to do his ut- 
niost in favour of the proposals that that prince should 
make him, with regard to his re-establishment in his 
kingdom. However dangerous that conduct might 
be, the authority of Pompey, and, still more, the hope 
of considerable gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. 
The pressing remonstrances of Antony, who songht 
occasion to signalize himself, and was besides jnclin- 


4 Cic.ad Famil. 1. i. epist. 7. 

3 Tta fore ut per Le restituatur, quemadmodum initia sena- 
tus censuit; et sine multitudine reducaiur, quemadmodum 
homines religiosi Sibyltz ptacere dixerunt. 

3 Ex eventu homines de tuo consilio esse judicaturos, vi- 
demus—Nos quidem hoc sentimus; si exploratum tibi sit, 
posse te illius regni potiri, non esse cunctandum; sin dubi- 
peaynon esse eanan ae on 3 
4 Appian. in Syr. p. 120, et in Parth. p. 134. Plut. in 
Anou.p.sigo, : 
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ed to please Ptolemy, whose entreaties flattered his 
anibition, fully determined him. ‘This was the famons 
Mark Antony, who afterwards formed the second tri- 
umvirate with Octavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had 
engaged bim to follow him into Syria, by giving him 
the command of his cavalry. The more dangerous 
the enterprise, the more Gabinius thought he had a 
right to make Ptolemy pay dear for it. The latter, 
who found no ditficulty in agreeing to any terms, of- 
fered him for himself and the army 10,000 talents, or 
1,506,0001. the greatest part to be advanced immedi- 
ately in ready money, and the rest as soon as he 
should be reinstated. Gabinius accepted the offer 
withont hesitation. 

Egypt5 had continned nnder the government of 
queen Berenice. Assoonas she ascended the throne, 
the Egyptians had sent to offer the crown, and Be- 
renice, to Antiochus Asiaticus, in Syria, who, by his 
mother Selene’s side, was the nearest heirmale. The 
ambassadors found him dead, and returned; they 
brought an account that his brother Seleucns, surnam- 
ed Cybiosactes, was stillalive. The same offers were 
made to him, which he accepted. He was a prince 
of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no thonghts 
but of amassing money. His first care was to cause’ 
the body of Alexander the Great to be put into a cof- 
fin of Blac in order to scize that of massy gold, in 
which it had lain potouched till then. This action, 
and many others of a like nature, havea rendered 
him equally odious to his queen and subjects, she 
caused him to be strangled soon after. He was the 
last prince of the race of the Seleucid. She after- 
wards espoused Archelaus, high-priest of Comana, in 
Pontus, who called himself the son of the great Mith- 
ridates, though, in fact, he was only the son of that 
prince’s chief general. 

Gabinius.6 after having passed the Euphrates, and 
crossed Palestine, marched directly into HKegypt. 
What was nist to be feared in this war, was the way 
by which they must uecessarily march to arrive at 
Pelusium; for they could not, avoid passing plains, 
covered with sands of such a depth as was terrible to 
think on, and so parched, that there was nota single 
drop of water the whole length of the fens of Serbo- 
nis. Antony, who was sent before with the horse, 
not only seized the passes, but having taken Pelusinm, 
the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole garri- 
son, he made the way secure for the rest of the army, 
and gave his general great hopes of success in the 
expedition. 

‘be enemy derived considerable advantage from 
the desire of glory which influenced Antony. For 
Ptolemy had no sooner entered Pelusinm, than, urged 
by the violence of his hate and resentment, he would 
have put all the Egyptians in it to the sword. But 
Antony, who rightly judged that that act of cruelty 
would disgrace himself, opposed it, and prevented 
Ptolemy from executing his design, In all the bat- 
tles and encounters which immediately followed one 
another, he not only gave proofs of his great valour, 
but distinguished hinseke by all the conduct of a 
great general. 

As soon as Gabinius received advice of Antany’s 
good success, he entered the heart-of Egypt. It was 
in winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 
and consequently the properest time for the conquest 
of it. Archelanus, who was brave, able, and experi- 
enced; did all that could be done in his defence, and 
disputed his ground very well with the enemy. Af- 
ter he quitted the city in order to march against the 
Romans, when it was necessary to encamp and break 
ground for the intrenchments, the Egyptians, accus- 
tomed to live an idle and voluptuous Ife, raised an 
outcry, that Archelaus should employ the mercena- 
ries in such work at the expense of the public. What 
could be expected from such troops ina battle? They 
were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archelaus was 
killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been his 
uarticular friend and guest, having found his body 
upon the field of battle, adorned itiaa royal manner, 


5 Strab. L. xil. p. 538, Id. 1. xvii. p. 794-796. Dion. Cass. 
L xxxix. p. 115. 147. Cic, in Pison. a. 49, 50, 
6 Plut. in Anton. p. 916, 917. 
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and solemnized his obsequies with great magnificence. 
By this action he left behind him a great name in Al- 
exandria, and acquired amongst the Romans who 
served with him in this war the reputation of a man 
of singular valour and exceeding generosity. 

Egypt was soon reduced, and obliged to receive 
Auletes, who took entire possession of his dominions. 
In order to strengthen him in it, Gabinius left him 
some Roman troops for the guard of bis person. 
Those troops contracted at Alexandria the manners 
and customs of the country, and abandoned them- 
selves to the luxury and efleminacy which reigned 
there more than in any other city. Auletes put his 
daughter Berenice to death, for having worn the 
crown during bis exile; and afterwards got rid, in 
ethe same manner, of all the rich persons who had 
been of the adverse party. He had occasion for the 
“confiscation of their estates, to make up the sum he 
had promised to Gabinius, to whose aid he was in- 
debted for bis re-establisliment. 

The Egyptians suffered all these violences without 
rourmuring.1 But, some days after, a Roman soldier 
having accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear of Ga- 
binius nor the authority of Ptolemy could prevent the 
people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, to 
avenge the insult done to the gods of the country; for 
cats were of that number. 

Nothing farther is known with respect to the life 
of Ptolemy Auletes,? except that C. Rabirius Posthu- 
mus, who had either lent him, or caused to be lent 
him, the greatest part of the sums he had borrowed 
at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
payment when he was entirely reinstated, that prince 
gave him to understand that he despaired of satisfy- 
tog him, unless be would consent to take upon him 
the care of his revenues, by which means he might 
reimburse himself by little and little with his own 
hands. The unfortunate creditor having accepted 
that offer out of fear of losing his debt if he refused 
it, the king soon found a pretence for causing him to 
be imprisoned, though one of the oldest and dearest 
of Cxsar’s friends, and though Pompey was in some 
measure security for the debt, as the money was lent, 
and the obligations executed, in his presence, and 
My his procurement, in a country-house of his near 

ba. 

Rahirius thought himself too happy in being ahle to 
escape from prison and Egypt more miserable than 
he had gone thither. To complete his disgrace, he 
was prosecuted in form as soon as he returned to 
Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the 
senate, by the sums he had Jent him for that purpose; 
of having dishonoured his quality of Roman knight, 
by the employment he had accepted in Egypt; and 
lastly, of having shared in the money which Gabinins 
brought from thence, with whom, it was alleged, he 
had connived. Cicero's oration in his defence, which 
we still have, is an eternal monument of the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 

Ptolemy Auletes died in the peace- 

A. M. 3953. able possession of the kingdom of 
Ant. J.C. 51. Egypt, abont four years after his re- 

establishment.3 Heleft two sons and 
two daughters. He bequeathed his crown to the 
eldest son and daughter, and ordered by his will that 
they should marry together, according to the custom 
of that house, and govern jointly. And because they 
were both very young (for the daughter, who was the 
eldest, was only seventeen years of age,) he left them 
under the guardianship of the Roman senate. This 
was the famous Cleopatra, whose history it remaios 
for usto relate. We find the people appointed Pom- 
pey the young king's gnardian, ao some years after 
so basely ordered him to be put to death.4 


SECTION IE.—poTrHiNus AND ACHELLAS, MINIS- 
TERS OF THE YOUNG KING, EXPEL CLEOPATRA. 
SHE RAISES TROOPS TO RE-ESTABLISH HERSELF. 
POMPEY, AFTER HAVING BEEN OVERTHROWN AT 
PHARSALIA, RETIRES INTO EGYPT. HE IS ASSAS- 
SINATED THERE. C&SAR, WHO PURSUED IIIM, AR- 


¢ Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 74, 75. 


9 Cic. pro Rabir. Posth. 
4 Cesar de Bello Civ. 1. v. i 


4 Eutrop. 1. vi 


of the reign of Cleopatra and her bro- 
ther.6 That prioce was a minor, un- 
der the tuition of Pothinus the eu- 
nuch, and of Achillas the general of hisarmy. Those 
two ministers, no doubt to engross to themselves the 


indebted for his re-establishment. 
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RIVES AT ALEXANDRIA, WHERE HE 3S INFORMED 
OF 118 DEATH, WHICH HESEEMS TO LAMENT. HE 
ENDEAVOURS TO RECONCILE THE BROTHER AND 
SISTER, AND FOR TIIAT PURPOSE SENDS FOR CLEOQ- 
PATRA, OF WHOM HE SOON BECOMES ENAMOURED. 
GREAT COMMOTIONS ARISE AT ALEXANDRIA, AND 
SEVERAL BATTLES ARE FOUGHT BETWEEN THE 
EGYPTIANS AND CHSAR’S TROOPS, WHEREIN THE 
LATTER HAVE ALMOST ALWAYS THE ADVANTAGE. 
THE KING HAVING BEEN DROWNED IN FLYING AF- 
TER A SEA-FIGHT, ALL EGYFT SUBMITS TO CESAR. 
HE SETS CLEOPATRA, WITH HER YOUNGER BROTH- 
ER, UPON THE THRONE, AND RETURNS TO ROME. 


LITTLE is known of the beginning 
A.M. 3956. 
Ant. J.C. 48. 


whole administration of the public aflairs, had depriv- 


ec Cleopatra, in the king’s name, of the share in the 


sovereiyaty left her by the will of Auletes. Injured 
in this manner, she went into Syria and Palestine to 
raise troops in those countries, in order to assert her 
rights by force of arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the quarrel 


between the brother and sister, that Pompey, after 


having lost the battle of Pharsalia, fled to Egypt; 
conceiving, that he should find there an open an 


secure asylum in his misfortunes. He had been the 


protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, 
and it was solely to Pompey’s influence that he was 
He was in hopes 
of finding the son grateful, and of being powerfully 
assisted by him. When he arrived, Ptolemy was 
upon the coast with his army, between Pelusitum and 
mount Casius, and Cleopatra at no great distance, at 
the head of her troopsalso. Pompey,on approaching 
the coast, sent to Ptolomy to demand permission to 
land and enter his kingdom. 

The two ministers, Pothinus and Achillas, consult- 
ed with Theodotus the rhetorician, the young king’s 
preceptor, and with some others, what answer they 
should make: Pompey in the mean time waited the 
result of that council, and chose rather to expose him- 
self to be the foot-ball of three unworthy persons who 
governed the prince, than to owe his safety to Cesar, 
who was his father-in-law, and the greatest of the 
Romans. This council differed in opinion; some 
were for receiving him, others for having him told to 
seek a retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved nei- 
ther of these methods; and displaying all his elo- 
quence, undertook to demonstrate, that there was no 
other choice to be made, than that of ridding them- 
selves of him. His reason was, because, if they re- 
ceived hiin, Cesar would never forgive the having 
assisted his enemy: if they sent him away without 
aid, and affairs should take a turn in his favour, he 
would not fail to revenge himself upon them for their 
refusal. That therefore there was no security for 
them, but in putting him to death; by which means 
they would gain Cesar’s triendship, and prevent the 
other from ever doing them any hurt; for said he, 
according to the proverb, ‘* Dead men do not bite.” 

This advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the 
wisest and most safe. Achillas, Septimius,a Roman 
officer in the service of the king of Egypt, and some 
others, were charged with putting it into execution. 
They went to take Pompey on board a shallop, under 
the pretext that large vessels could not approach the 
shore without difficulty. The troops were drawn up 
on the sea-side, as with design to do honour to Pom- 
pey, with Ptolemy at their head. The perfidious 
Septimius tendered his hand to Pompey in the name 
of his master, and bade bim come toa king, his friend, 
whom he ought to regard as his ward and son. Pom- 
pey then embraced his wife Cornelia, who was al- 
ready in tears for his death; and, after having repeat- 
ed these verses of Sophocles, Every man who en- 


§ Plut. in Pomp. p. 639—662. Id. in Ces. p. 730, 732, 
Appian. de Bel. Civ. p. 480—491. Cas. de Bel. Civ. 1. iik. 
Diod. 1. xlii. p. 200—206. 
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ters the court of a tyrant becomes his slave, though 
free before,” he went into the shallop. When they 
saw themselves near the shore, they stabbed him be- 
fore the king’s eyes, cut off his head and threw his 
body upon the strand, where it had no other funeral 
than what one of his frecd-men gave it with the as- 
sistance of an old Roman, who was there by chance. 
They raised him a wretched funeral-pile, and for 
that purpose made use of some fragments of an old 
wreck, that had been driven ashore there. 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her 
eyes. It is easier to imagine the condition of a wo- 
man in the height of grief from so tragical an object, 
than to describe it. ‘Those who were in her Elles. 
and in two other ships in company with it, made the 
coast resound with ite cries they raised; and weigh- 
ing anchor immediately, set sail before the wind, 
which blew fresh as soon as they got out to sea: this 
prevented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to 
chase them, from pursuing their design. 

Cesar made all possible haste to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he suspected Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him still alive. That he 
might be there the sooner, he carried very few troops 
with him; only 800 horse and 3200 foot. He left the 
rest of his army in Greece and Asia Minor, under hhis 
lientenant-generals, with orders to make all the ad- 
vantages of his victory which it would adinit, and to 
establish his authority in all those countries. As for 
his own person,! confiding in his reputation, and the 
success of his arms at Pharsalia, and reckoning all 
places secure for him, he made no scruple to land at 
Alexandria with the few people he had. Ie was very 
nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey’s 
death, and found the city in great confusion. Theod- 
otus believing he should do him an exceeding plea- 
sure, presented him the head of that illustrious fugi- 
tive. He wept at seeing it, and turned away his eyes 
from a spectacle that gave him horror. He even 
caused it to be interred with all the usual solemnities. 
And the better to express his esteem for Pompey, and 
the respect he had for his memory, he received with 
great kindness, and loaded with favours, all who had 
adhered to him, and were then in Egypt; and wrote 
to his friends at Rome, that the highest and miost 
grateful advantage of his victory was to find every 
day some new occasion to preserve the lives, and do 
services to some of those citizens, who had borne arms 
against him. 

The commotions increased every day at Alexan- 
dria, and abundance of murders were committed 
there; the city having neither law nor government, 
because withouta master. Cesar, clearly perceiving 
ihat the small number of troops with bim were far 
from being sufficient to awe an insolent and seditious 
populace, gave orders for the legions he had in Asia 
io march thither as soon as possible. It was not in 
his power to leave Egypt, because of the Etesian 
winds, which in that country blow continually during 
the dog-days, and prevent all vessels from quitting 
Alexandria; as those winds are then always full north. 
Not to lose time, he demanded the paynient of the 
money due to him from Auletes, and took cognizance 
of the dispute between Ptolemy and his sister Cleo- 

atra. 

We have seen, that when Czesarwas consul for the 
first time, Auletes had gained him by the promise of 
6000 talents, and by that means ha procured him- 
self to be established upon the throne, and declared 
the friend and ally of the Romans. The king had 
paid him only a part of that sum, and had given him 
a bond for the remainder. 

Cesar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which 
he wanted for the subsistence of his troops, and urged 
his claim with rigour. Pothinus, Ptolemy’s first min- 
ister, employed various stratagems to make this rig- 
our appear still greater than it really was. He plun- 
dered the temples of all the gold and silver which 
was found in them, and made the king and all the 


1 Cesar canfisus fama rerum gestarum, infirmis auxiliis 
roficisci non dubitaverat; atque omnem sibi locum tatum 
ore exislimabat. Cas. 
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great persons of the kingdom eat out of earthen or 
wooden vessels; insinuating underhand, that Cesar 
had seized upon all the silver and gold plate, in or- 
der to render him odious to the populace by such re- 
ports, whieh were not destitute of probability in ap- 
pearance, though entirely groundless, 

But what finally incensed the Egyptians against . 
Cresar, and made them at last take arms, was the 
haughtiness with which he acted as judge between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, m causing them to be cited 
to appear before him for the decision of their dispute. 
We shall soon see upon what he founded his authority 
for proceeding inthat manner. He therefore decreed 
in form, that they should disband their armies, should 
appear and plead their cause before him, and receive 
such sentence as he should pass between them. This 
order was looked upon in Kgypt asa violation of the 
royal dignity, which, being independent, acknow- 
ledged no superior, and could be judged by no tri- 
bunal. Czesar replied to these complaints, that he 
acted only in virtue of being appointed arbiter by the 
will of Auletes, who had put his children under the 
guardianship of the senate and people of Rome, the 
whole authority of which was then vested in his per- 
son, in quality of consul: that, as guardian, he had a 
right to arbitrate between them; and that all he pre- 
tended to was, as executor of the will, to establish 
peace between the brother and sister. This expla- 
nation having facilitated the affair, it was at length 
brought before Ceesar, and advocates were choseu to 
plead the cause. 

Bat Cleopatra, who knew Cesar’s foible, believed 
that her presence would be more persnasive than any 
advocate she could employ aa her judge. She 
caused him to be told, that she perceived that those 
whom she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and 
demanded his permission to appear in person. Plu- 
tarch says it was Ceasar himsel fabio pressed her to 
come and plead her cause. 

That princess took nobody with her, of all her 
friends, ae Apollodorus the Sicilian; got intoa little 
boat, and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 
citadel of Alexandria, when it was qnite dark night. 
Finding that there were no means of entering with- 
ont being known, she thought of this stratagem. She 
laid herselfat length in the midst ofa bundle of clothes. 
Apollodorus wrapped it up in a cloth, tied up witha 
thong, and in that manner carried itthrough the gate 
of the citadel 1o Czesar’s apartment, who was far from 
being displeased with the stratagem. ‘The first sight 
of so beautiful a person had all the effect upon him 
she had desired. 

Cesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed 
him to take her again, and be reconciled with her. 
Ptolemy saw plainly that his judge was become his 
adversary: and having learned that his sister was then 
in the palace, and even in Ceesar’s own apartment, he 
quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the open street 
rent the diadem off his head, tore it to pteces, and 
threw it on the ground; crying out, with bis face 
bathed in tears, that he was betrayed; and relating 
the circumstances to the mullitude who assembled 
round him. In a moment the whole city was in an 
uproar. He put himself at the head of the populace, 
and led them on tumultuously to charge Cesar with 
all the fury natural on such occasions. 

The Roman soldiers, whon: Czsar had with him, 
secured the person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, 
who knew nothing of what was passing, were dispers- 
ed in the several quarters of that great city, Cesar 
would inevitably have been overpowered and torn to 
pieces by that fat populace, if he had not had the 
presence of mind toshow himself to them from a part 
of the palace so high that he had nothing to fear npon 
it; trom hence he assured them, that they would be 
fully satisfied with the judgment he should pass. 
Those promises appeased the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleo- 
fee into an assembly of the people, summoned by 

isorder. After having caused the will of the late 
king to be read, he decreed, as guardian and arbitra. 
tor, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly 
in Egypt, according to the intent of that will; and 
that Ptolemy the younger son, and Arsinoe the young- 
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er daughter, should reign in Cyprus. Headded the 
last article to appease the people; for it was an ab- 
solute gift that he made them, as the Romans were 
actually in possession of that istand. But he feared 
the effects of the Alexandrian’s fury; and it was to 
extricate himself out of his present danger that he 
made that concession. 

Every one was satisfied and charm- 
ed with this decree, except Pothinus. 
As it was he who had occasioned the 
breach between Cleopatra and her 
brother, and the expulsion of that Panes from the 
throne, he had reason to apprehend that the conse- 
quences of this accommodation would prove fatal to 
him. To prevent the effect of Cxsar’s decree, hein- 
spired the people with new subjects of jealousy and 
discontent. He gave out, that it was only through 
fear and by force that Cesar had granted this decree, 
which would not long subsist; and that his true de- 
sigu was to place Cleopatra alone upon the throne. 
This was what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, not 
being able to endure that a woman should govern them 
alone, and have the sole anthority. When he saw that 
the people came into his views, he made Achillas ad- 
vance at the head of the army from Pelusium, in or- 
der to drive Caesar out of Alexandria. ‘The approach 
ofthat army pnt all things into their former confusion. 
Achillas, who had 20,000 good troops, despised Cxesar’s 
small number, and believed he should overpower hini 
immediately. But Cesar posted his men so well, in 
the streets and upon the avenues of the quarter in his 
possession, that he found no difficulty in supporting 
their attack. 

When they saw they could not force him, they 
changed their measures, and marched towards the 
port, with design to make themselves masters of the 
fleet, to cut off his communication with the sea, and to 
prevent him, in consequence, from receiving succours 
and convoys on that side. But Cesar again frnstra- 
ted their design, by causing the Egyptian fleet to be 
set on fire, and by possessing himself of the tower of 
Pharos, which he arrisoned. By this means he pre- 
served and secured his communication with the sea, 
without which he would have been ruined effectually. 
Some of the vessels on fire drove so near the quay, 
that the flames catched the neighbouring houses, from 
whence they spread throughout the whole quarter of 
Bruchion. It was at this time that the famous libra- 
ry was consumed, which had been the work of so 
many kings, and in which there were 400,000 volumes. 
What a loss was this to literature! 

Cesar, seeing so dangerous a war upon his hands, 
sent into all the neighbouring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongst others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Asia Minor, and signified 
to him his danger. That general immediately des- 

atched two legions, the one by land, and the other 

y sea. That which went by sea arrived in time; the 
other that marched by land did not go thither at all. 
Before it had got there, the war wasatan end. But 
Cesar was best served by Mithridates the Pergame- 
nian, whom he sent into Syria and Cilicia; for he 
brought him the troops which extricated him out of 
the danger, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent for, in order 
that he might not fight an army so superior in num- 
ber till he thought fit, he caused the quarter in his 
possession to be fortified. He surrounded it with 
walls, and flanked it with towers and other works. 
Those lines included the palace, a theatre very near 
it, which he made use cues a citadel, and the way 
that led to the port. 

Ptolemy all iis while was in Cesar’s hands; and 
Pothinus, his governor and first minister, who coin- 
cided with Achillas, gave him advice of all that pas- 
sed, and encouraged him to push the siege with vig- 
our. One of his letters was at last intercepted; and 
his treason being thereby discovered, Caesar ordered 
him to be put to death. 

Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who 
educated Arsinoe the youngest of the king's sisters, 
apprehending the same fate, because he had shared 
in that treason, carried off the young princess, and 
escaped into the camp of the Lianptiaies who not 
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having had, till then, any of the royal family at their 
head, were overjoyed at kee presence, and proclaimed 
herqueen. But Ganyniedes, who entertained thoughts 
of supplanting Achillas, caused that general tobe ac- 
cused of having given up the fleet to Cesar that had 
been set on fire by the Romans, caused him to be put 
to death, and the command of the army to be trans- 
ferred to himself. He took also upon him the admin- 
istration of all other affairs; and undoubtedly did not 
want capacity for the office ofa prime minister, probi- 
ty only excepted, which is often reckoned little or no 
qualification: for he had ail the necessary penetration 
and activity, and contrived a thousand artful strata- 
gems to distress Cesar during the continuance of this 
war. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh 
water in his quarter, and was very near destroying 
him by that means. For there was no other fresh wa- 
ter in Alexandria, than that of the Nile. In every 
house were vaulted reservoirs,! where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great swell of the Nile, the wa- 
ter of that river came in by a canal, which had been 
cut for that purpose; and bya sluice, made with that 
design, was turned into the vaulted reservoirs, which 
were the cisterns of the city, where it grew clear by 
degrees, The masters of houses and their families 
drank of this water; but the poorer sart of people 
were forced to drink the running water, which wag 
muddy and very unwholesome; for there were no 
springs inthe city. Those caverns were made in such 
a manner, that they all had communication with each 
other. This provision of water made at one time 
served for the whole year. Every house had an open- 
ing like the mouth of a well, throngh which the wa- 
ter was taken up either in buckets or pitchers. Gan- 
ymedes caused all the communications with the cay- 
erns in the quarters of Cxsar to be stopped up; and 
then found means to turn the sea- water into the latter, 
and thereby spoiled all his fresh water. As soon ag 
they pomaren that the water was spoiled, Czsar’s 
soldiers made such a noise, and raised such a tumult, 
that he would have been obliged to abandon his quar- 
ter, very much to his disadvantage, if he had not im- 
mediately thought of ordering wells to be sunk, where, 
at last, springs were found which supplied them with 
water enough to make amends for that which was 
spoiled. 

After that, upon Cesar’s receiving advice that the 
legion which Calvinus had sent by sea was arrived 
upon the coast of Libya, which was not very distant, 
he advanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely 
to Alexandria, Ganymecles was apprized of this, and 
immediately assembled all the Egyptian ships he could 
get, in order to attack him upon his return. A battle 
actually ensued between the two fleets. Czesar had 
the advantage, and brovght his legion without dan- 
ger into the port of Alexandria; and had not the night 
come on, the ships of the eneniy would not have es- 


caped. 

Mo repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all 
the ships from the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 
new Heet, with which he entered the port of Alexan- 
dria. A second action was unavoidable. The Alex- 
andrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses 
next the port, to be spectators of the fight, and await- 
ed the success with fear and trembling; lifting up 
their hands to heaven to implore the assistance o the 
gods. The all of the Romans was at stake, as they 
had no resource left if they lost this battle. Ca- 
sar was again victorious. The Rhodians, by their 
valour and skill in naval affairs, contributed exceed- 
ingly to this victory. 

Cesar, to make the best of it, endeavoured to seize 
the isle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after 
the battle, and to possess himself of the mole, called 
the Heptastadion, by which it was joined to the con- 
tinent. But after having obtained several advantages, 
he was repulsed with the loss of more than 800 men, 
and was very near falling hitnself in his retreat. For 
the ship in which he had designed to get off, being 


t There are to this day exactly the same kind of caves at 
Alexandria, which are filled olce a year, a9 at that time, 
Therenot’s Travels. 
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ready to sink on account of the great number of peo- 

le who had entered it with him, he threw himself 
into the sea, and with great difficulty swam to the 
next ship. Whilst he was thus swimming he held 
one hand above the water, in which were papers of 
consequence, and swam with the other, so that they 
were not wetted. 

The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success itself only 
served to give Cesar’s troops new courage, entertain- 
ed thoughts of making peace, or at least pretended 
such a disposition. They sent deputies to demand 
their king of him; assuring him, that his presence 
alone would put an end to all differences. Cesar, 
‘who well knew their subtle and deceitful character, 
was not at a loss to comprehend their professions; 
but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their 
king’s person, and, if they failed in their promises, 
the fanit would be entirely on their side, he thought 
it incumbent on him to granttheir demand. He ex- 
horted the young prince to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity; to redress the evils with which a 
war very imprudently undertaken had distressed his 
dominions; to approve himself worthy of the confi- 
dence he reposed in him, by giving hira his liberty’; 
and to show his gratitude for the services he had ren- 
dered his father. Ptolemy,! early instructed by his 
masters in the art of dissimutation and deceit, begged 
of Cesar with tears in his eyes, not to deprive him 
of his presence, which was a much greater satisfaction 
to him, than to reign over others. The sequel] soon 
explained how much sincerity there was in those tears 
and professions of amity. He was no sooner at the 
head of his troops, than he renewed hostilities with 
more vigour thanever. The Egyptians endeavoured, 
hy means of their fleet, to cut off Czesar’s provisions 
entirely. This occasioned a new fight at sea, near 
Canopns, in which Cesar was again victorious. When 
this battle was fought, Mithridates of Pergamus was 
upon the point of arriving with the army which he 
was bringing to the aid of Cwsar. 

He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to assem- 
ble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
Egypt. Heacquitted himself of his commission with 
such diligence and prudence, that he bad soon forn- 
edaconsiderablearaiy. Antipater the Iduman con- 
tributed very much towards it. He had not only join- 
ed him with 3000 Jews, but engaged several neigh- 
bouring princes of Arabia and Coele-syria, and the 
free cities of Phoenicia and Syria also, to send him 
troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, who aecompa- 
nied him in person, marched into Egypt; and upon 
arriving before Pelusium, they carried that place by 
storm. They were indebted principally to Antinater’s 
bravery for the taking of this city; for he was the first 
that mounted the breach and got upon the wall, and 
thereby opened the way for those who followed him 
to carry the town. 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was 
necessary to pass through the country of Onion,3 all 
the passes of which had been seized by the Jews who 
ab ted it. The army was there put to a stand, and 
their whole design was upon the point of miscarrying, 
if Antipater, by his influence, and that of Hyrcanus, 
from whom he brought them letters, had not engag- 
ed them to esponse Ccesar’s party. Upon the spread- 
ing of that news, the Jews of Memphis did the same, 
and Mithridates received from both all the provisions 
his army had occasion for. When they were near 
the Delta, Ptolemy detatched a flying army to dispute 
the passage of the Nile with them. A battle was 
fought in consequence. Mithridates put biniself at 
the head of part of his army, and gave the command 
of the other to Antipater. Mitbridates’s wing was 
soon broken, and obliged to give way; but Antipater, 
who had defeated the enemy on his side, came to his 
relief. The battle began afresh, and the enemy were 


* 1 Regins animus disciplinis fallacissimis eruditus, ne 4 
gentis suz moribus degeneraret, flens orare contra Cesarem 
cepit, ne se dimitterel: non enim regnum ipsum sibi con- 
spectu Cesaris esse jucundius. Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 

, 2 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 14, 15. 

* [3 So called from Onias the Jewish priest, who had got a 
grant of that district from one of the Ptolemies.] 
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defeated. Mithridates and Antipater pursued them, 
made a great slanghter, and regained the field of bat- 
tle. They took even the enemy’s camp, and obliged 
those who remained to repass the Nile, in order to 
escape. 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in 
order to overpower the victors. Czsar also marched 
to support them; and as soon as he had joined them, 
cane directly to a decisive battle, in which he obtain- 
ed a coinplete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring to 
escape in a boat, was drowned inthe Nile. Alexan- 
dria and all Egypt submitted to the victor. 

Cesar returned to Alexandria about the middle of 
our January; and not finding any farther opposition 
to his orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, 
in conjunction with Ptolemy her other brother. This 
was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that 
young prince was only elcven yearsold. The passion 
which Czesar had conceived for that princess was pro- 
perly the sole cause of his embarking in so danger- 
ousa war. He had by her one son, culled Caesarion, 
whom Augustus caused to be put to death when he 
became master of Alexandria. His affection for Cleo- 
patra kept him much longer in Egypt than his affairs 
required. For though every thing was settled in 
that kingdom by the end of January, he did not leave 
it till the end of April, according to Appian, who 
says he stayed there nine nionths. Now if had ar- 
vices there only about the end of July the year be- 

ore. 
Cesar passed whole nights in feasting with Cleo- 
atra.s Having embarked with her upon the Nile, 
e carried her through the whole country with a nu- 
merous fleet, and would have penetrated into Ethio- 

ia, if his army had not refused to follow him. He 

ad resolved to bring her to Rome, and to marry her; 
and intended to have caused a law to pass in the as- 
sembly of the people, by which the citizens of Rome 
should be permitted to marry such and as many wives 
as they thought fit. Helvius Cinna, the tribune of 
the people, declared, after his death, that he had pre- 
pared a harangue, in order to propose that law to the 
people, not being able to refuse his assistance upon 
the earnest solicitation of Cesar. 

Hecarried Arsinoe, whom he had taken in this war, 
to Rome, and she walked in his triumph in chains of 
gold; but immediately after that solemnity he set her 
at liberty. He did not permit her, however, to return 
into Egypt, lest her presence should occasion new 
troubles, and frustrate the regulations he had made 
in that kingdom. She chose the province of Asia for 
her residence; at least it was there that Antony 
found her after the battle of Philippi, and caused her 
to be put to death at the instigation of her sister 
Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Cxsar, in gratitude for 
the aid he had received from the Jews, caused all the 
privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed; and ordered 
a colunin to be erected, on which, by his command, 
all those privileges were engraven, with the decree 
contirming them. 

What at length made him quit Egypt, was the 
war with Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bospho- 
rus, and son of Mithridates, the last king of Pontus. 
He fought a great battle with him near the city of 
Zela,6 defeated his whole army, and drove him out 
of the kingdom of Pontus. To denote the rapidity 
of his conquest, in writing to one of his friends, he 
niade use of only these three words, Veni, vidi, vict; 
that is to say, I came, I saw, I conquered. 


SECTION [II.—cLEoPATRA CAUSES HER YOUNGER 
BROTHER TO BE PUT TO DEATH, AND REIGNS 
ALONE. THE DEATH OF JULIUS CHSAR HAVING 
MADE WAY FOR THE TRIUMVIRATE FORMED BE- 
TWEEN ANTONY, LEPIDUS, AND YOUNG CZSAR, 
CALLED ALSO OCTAVIANUS, CLEOPATRA DECLARES 
HERSELF FOR THE TRIUMVIRS. SHE GOES TO 
ANTONY AT TARSUS, GAINS AN ABSOLUTE ASCEN- 
DANT OVER HIM, AND BRINGS HIM WITH HER TO 
ALEXANDRIA. ANTONY GOES TO ROME, WHERE HE 


4 Suet. in J. Ces. c. 52. 


§ Plut. in Ces. p. 731. 
¢ This was a city of Cappadocia. 
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##ESPOUSES OCTAVIA. HEABANDONS HIMSELF AGAIN 
TO CLEOPATRA; AND AFTER SOME EXPEDITIONS 
RETURNS TO ALEXANDRIA, WHICH HE ENTERS IN 


TRIUMPH. HE THERE CELEBRATES THE CORONA- 


TION OF CLEOPATRA AND HER CHILDREN. OPEN 
RUPTURE BETWEEN CZSAR AND ANTONY. THE 
LATTER REPUDIATES OCTAVIA. THE TWO FLEETS 


CLEOPATRA DETERMINES TO FOL- 
BATTLE OF ACTIUM. CLEOPATRA 


PUT TO SEA. 
LOW ANTONY. 


FLIES, AND DRAWS ANTONY AFTERHER. CASAR’S 
VICTORY IS COMPLETE. HE ADVANCES SOME TIME 
AFTER AGAINST ALEXANDRIA, WHICH MAKES NO 
TRAGICAL DEATII OF ANTONY 
EGYPT IS REDUCED INTO A 


LONG RESISTANCE. 
AND CLEOPATRA. 
PROVINCE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Cesar after the war of Alexandria, had re-establish- 
ed Cleopatra upon the throne, and, for form only, had 
associated her brother with her, who at that time was 
only eleven years of age. Durng his minority, all 

ower was in her hands. When he 

A.M.3961. attained his fifteenth year,! which 
Ant. J. C. 43. was the time when, according to the 

laws of the country, he was to go- 
vern for himself, and have a share in the royal au- 
po ok she poisoned him, and remained sole queen 
0 t. 

In this interval Cesar had been killed at Rome by 
the conspirators, at the head of whom were-Brutus 
and Cassius; and the triumvirate, between Antony, 
Lepidus, and Octavianus Cesar, had been formed, to 
avenge the death of Cxsar. 

Cleopatra declared herself without hesitation for 
the triumvirs.2 She gave Allienus, the consul, Dola- 
bella’s lieutenant, four legions, which were the re- 
mains of Pompey’sand Crassus’s armies, and formed 

art of the troops which Cesar had 

A.M. 3962. left with her for the defence of Egypt. 
Ant. J.C. 41. She had also a fleet in readiness for 
sailing, but it was prevented by storms 
from setting out. Cassius made himself master of 
those four legions, and frequently solicited Cleopatra 
for aid, which she resolutely refused. Shesailed some 
time after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony and 
Octavianus. <A violent storm occasioned the loss of 
a ical number of her ships, and falling sick, she was 
obliged to return into Egypt. 

Antony,’ after the defeat of Brutus 

A.M.3963. and Cassius in the battle of Philippi, 
Ant. J.C. 42, having passed over into Asia, in or- 

: der to establish the authority of the 
triumvirate there, the kings, princes, and ambassa- 
dors of the East, came thither in throngs to make 
their court to him. He was informed that the gover- 
nors of Phoenicia, which was dependent upon the 
kingdom of Egypt, had sent Cassius aid against Dola- 
bella. He cited Cleopatra before him, to answer for 
the conduct of her governors; and sent one of his 
lieutenants to oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, 
whither he was going to assemble the states of that 
province. That step was, from its consequences, very 
fatal to Antony, and completed his ruin. His love 
for Cleopatra having awakened passions in him, till 
then concealed or asleep, inflamed.them even to mad- 
ness, and finally deadened and extinguished the few 
sparks of honour and virtue which he might perhaps 
still retain. 

Cleopatra, assured of her charms by the proof she 
had already so successfully made of them upon Julius 
Cesar, was in hopes that she could also very easily 
captivate Antony; and the more, because the former 
had known her only when she was very young, and 
had no experience in the world; whereas she was 
foing to appear before Antony, at the age wherein 
wonien, with the bloom of their beauty, unite the 
whole force of wit and address to manage and con- 
duct the greatest affairs. Cleopatra was at that time 
five-and-twenty years old. She provided herself, 
therefore, with exceeding rich presents, great sums 


f 1 Joseph. Antiq. 1. xv. c. 4. Porphyr. p. 226. 

Z 2 Appian. 1. iii. p. 576. 1. iv. p. 623.1. v, p. 675, 

+ 3 Plat. in Anton. p, 926, 922. Dia. 1, xiviil. p, 371, Ap- 
pian. de Bell, Civ, |. v. p. 671, 

a You, W.—43 
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of money, and especially with most magnificent hab- 
its and ornaments; and with still higher hopes in her 
attractions and the graces of her person, more pow- 
erful than dress, or even gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her way she received several letters from An- 
tony, who was at Tarsus, and from his friends, press- 
ing her to hasten her journey; but she only langh- 
ed at their eagerness, and used never the more dili- 
none for them. Having crossed the sea of Pamphy- 

1a, she entered the Cydnus, and, going up that river, 
landed at Tarsus. Never was equipage more splen- 
did and magnificent than bers. The stern of her 
ship flamed with gold, the sails were purple, and the 
oars inlaid with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold 
was raised upon the deck, under which appeared the 
queen, robed like Venus, and surrounded with the 
most beautiful virgins of her court, of whom some re- 
presented the Nereides, and others the Graces. In- 
stead of trumpets were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, 
and other such instruments of music, warbling the 
softest airs, to which the oars kept time, and render- 
ed the harmony more agreeable. Perfumes were 
burning on the deck, which spread their odours to a 
reat distance upon the river, and on each side of 
its banks, that were covered with an infinitude of 
people, whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
thither. 

As soon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 

le of ‘Tarsus went out to meet her; so that Antony, 
who at that time was giving audience, saw his tribu- 
nal abandoned by every one, and not a single person 
with him, but his lictors and domestics. A rumour 
was spread that it was the goddess Venus, who came 
in masquerade to make Bacchus a visit for the good 
of Asia. 

She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to 
compliment and inyite her to supper. But she an- 
swered his deputies, that she should be very glad to 
regale him herself, and that she would expect him 
in the tents she had caused to be got ready upon the 
banksof the river. He made no ditticulty to go thith- 
er, and found the preparations of a magnificence not 
to be expressed. He admired particularly the beauty 
of the lights, which had been disposed with abundance 
of art, and whose brilliancy was such, that they made 
midnight seem bright day. 

Antony invited her in his turn, for the next day. 
But in spite of his utmost endeavours to exceed herin 
this entertainment, he confessed himself overcome, a3 
well in the splendour as disposition of the feast; and 
was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness of 
his own, in comparison sith the sumptnousness and 
elegance of Cleopatra’s. The qucen, finding nothing 
but what was gross in the pleasantries of Antony, an 
more expressive of the soldier than the courtier, re- 
paid him in his own coin; but with so much wit and 
grace, that he was not in the least offended atit. For 
the beauties and charms of her conversation, attended 
with all possible sweetness and gayety, had attractions 
in them still more irresistible than her form and fea- 
tures, and left upon his mind and heart an indelible 
impression, She charmed whenever she spoke, such 
music and harmony were in her utterance, and the 
very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints 
against Cleopatra, which were besides without foun- 
dation. She struck Antony so violently with her 
charms, and gained so absolute an ascendant over him, 
that he could refuse her nothing. It was at this time, 
that at her entreaty he caused Arsinoe, her sister, to 
be put to death, who had taken refuge in the temple 
of Diana at Miletus, as in a secure asylum. 

Great feasts were made every day.4 Some new ban- 
quet still outdid that which preceded it, and she seem- 
ed to study to excel herself. Antony, at a feast to 
which she had invited him, was astonished at seeing 
the riches displayed onall sides, and especially at the 
great number of gold cups enriched with jewels, and 
wrought by the most excellent workmen. She told 
him, with a disdainful air, that those were but trifles, 
and made him a present of them. The next day the 
banquet was still more superb, Antony, according 


Se 


« Athen. L. iv. p. 147, 148. 
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to custom, had brought a good number of guests along 
with him, all officers of rank and distinction. She 
gave them all the vessels and plate of gold and silver 
used at the entertainment. 

Without doubt,! in one of these feasts happened 
what Pliny, and, after him, Macrobins, relate. Cleo- 
patra jested, according to custom, upon Antony’s en- 
tertainment, as very niggardly and inelegant. Piqued 
with the raillery, he asked her, with some warmth, 
what she thought would add to its magnificence? 
Cleopatra answered coldly, that she could expend 
more than a million of livres2 upon one supper. He 
affirmed that she was merely bragging, that it was 
impossible, and that she could never make it appear. 
A wager was laid, and Plancus was to decideit. The 
next day they came to the banquet. The service was 
magnificent, but had nothing so very extraordinary 
init. Antony calculated the expense, demanded ot 
the queen the price of the several dishes, and with an 
air of raillery, as secure of victory, told her, that they 
were still far froma million. “Stay,” said the queen, 
“ this is only a beginning. shall try whether I can- 
not spend a million only upon myself.” A second 
table 3 was brought, anc, according to the order she 
had before given, nothing was set on it but a single 
cup of vinegar. Antony, surprised at such a prepara- 
tion, could not imagine for what it was intended. 
Cleopatra had at ber ears two pearls, the finest that 
ever were seen, each of which was valued at above 
50,0002. One of these pearls she took off, threw it 
into the vinegar,‘ and, after having dissolved it, swal- 
lowed it. She was preparing to do as much by the 
other; Plancus stopped her,5 and deciding the wager 
in her favour, declared Antony overcome. Plancus 
vas much in the wrong, to envy the queen the singn- 
lar and peculiar glory of having swallowed 2,000,000 
in two draughts. 

Antony was embroiled with Cesar. 

A.M. 3964, Whilst bis wife Fulvia was very ac- 
Ant. J. C. 40. tive at Rome in supporting his inter- 

ests, and the army of the Parthians 
was upon the point of entering Syria, as if those things 
did not concern him, be suffered himself to be drawn 
away by Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they passed 
their time in games, amusements, and voluptuonsness, 
treating each other every day at excessive and incredi- 
ble expenses; which may be judged of from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A young Greek,§ who went to Alexandria to study 
physic, upon the great noise those feasts made, had 
the curiosity to assure himself with his own eyes about 
them. Having heen admitted into Antony's kitchen, 
he saw, amongst other things, eight wild boars roast- 
ing whole at the same time. Upon which he express- 
ed surprise at the great number of guests that be sup- 
posed were to be at the supper. One of the officers 
could not forbear laughing, and told him, that they 
were not so many as he imagined, and that there 
would not be above a dozen in all; but that it was 
necessary every thing should be served in a degree 
of perfection, which every moment ceases and spoils. 
“For,” added he, ‘it often happens, that Antony 
will order bis supper, and a moment after forbid it 
to be served, having entered into some conversation 
that diverts him. For that reason, not one but many 


1 Plin. J. ix. c. 85. Macrob. Satur. 1. ti. c. 13. 

2 Cenlies H. 8. Hoc est, centies centena miltia sestertium. 
Which amounted to more than a million of livres, or 52,- 
5002 sterling. 

2 The ancients changed their tables at every course. 

4 Vinegar is strong enough to dissolve the hardest things. 
Aceti succus domitor rerum, as Pliny says of it, 1. xxxiii.c.3. 
Cleopatra had not the glory of the invention. Before her, 
to the disgrace of royalty, the son of a comedian (Clodius, 
the son of Esopus) had done something of the same kind, 
and often swallowed pearis dissolved in that manner, from 
the sole pleasure of making the expense of his meals enor- 
mous. 

Filius Zsopi detractam ex anre Metella, 
Scilicet ut decies solidtim exsorberet, aceto 
Diluit insignem baccarin—— Hor. 1. ii. Sat. 3. 

* This other pearl was afierwards consecrated 1o Venus 
by Augustus, who carried it to Rome on his return from 
Alexandria; and having caused it to be cut in two, its size 
was sv extraordinary, that it served for pendants in the ears 
of that goddess. Plin. ibid 

© Plut. in Anton. p. 925. * 
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suppers are provided, because it is hard to know at 
what time he will think fit to have it set on table.” 

Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never lost 
sight of him, nor quitted bim day or night, but was 
always employed in diverting and retaining him in 
herchains. She played with him at dice, hunted with 
him, and, when he exercised his troops, was always 
present. Her sole attention was to amuse him agree- 
ably and not to leave him time to conceive the least 

isgust. 

ne day when he was fishing with an angle, and 
catched nothing, he was very much vexed on tbat ac- 
count, because the queen was of the party, and he 
was unwilling to seem to want skill or good fortune 
in her presence. It therefore came into his thoughts 
to order fishermen to dive secretly under water, and 
to fasten to his hook some of their large fishes, which 
they had taken before. That order was executed im- 
niediately, and Antony drew up his line several times 
with a great fisb at the end of it. ‘This artifice did 
not escape the fair Egyptian. She affected great ad- 
miration and surprise at Antony’s good fortune; but 
told ber friends privately what had passed, and invited 
them to come the next day and be spectators of a like 
pleasantry. They did not fail. hen they were all 
got into the fishing-boats, and Antony had thrown in 
his line, she commanded one of her people to dive 
immediately into the water, to prevent Antony’s di- 
vers, and to make fast a large salt fish, one of those 
that come from the kingdom of Pontus, to his hook. 
When Antony perceived his line had its load, he drew 
itup. Itis easy to imagine what bursts of langhter 
arose at the sight of that salt fish; and Cleopatra said 
to him, “‘ Leave the line, good general, to us, the kings 
and queens of Pharos and Canopus; your business 1s 
to fish for cities, kingdoms, and kings.” 

Whilst Antony amused himself in these puerile 
sports and trifling diversions, the news he received of 
Labienns’s conquests, at the head of the Parthian ar- 
my, awakened him from his lethargy, and obliged him 
to march against them. But having received advice, 
peen hisroute, of Fulvia’s death, he returned to Rome, 
where he reconciled himself to young Caesar, whose 
sister Octavia he married, a woman of extraordinary 
merit, who was lately become a widow by the death 
of Marcellus. It waa believed this marriage would 
maké him forget Cleopatra. But hav- 
ing bérun his march against the Par- A. M.3965. 
thians, his passion for the Egyptian, Ant. J. C. 39. 
which had something of enchantment 
init, rekindled with more violence than ever. a 

This queen,? in the midst of the 
most violent passions, and the intoxi- A. M. 3966. 
cation of pleasures, still retained a Ant. J. C. 38. 
taste for polite learniresng the sci- 
ences. In the place where stood the famous library 
of Alexandria, which had been burnt some years be- 
fore, ag we have observed, she erected a new one, to 
the augmentation of which Antony very much con- 
tributed, by presenting ber with the libraries of Per- 
gamug, iti which were above 200,000 volumes. She 
did not collect books merely for ornament; she made 
use of them. There were few barbarous nations to 
whom she spoke -by an interpreter; she answered 
most of them in their own language, the Ethiopians, 
Troglodyte, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, 
Parthians. She knew,8 besides, several other lan- 
pute whereas the kings who had reigned before 

er in Egypt had scarcely been able to learn the 
Egyptian, and some of them had even forgotten the 
Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretending herself to be the lawful wife 
of Antony, saw him marry Octavia with great emo- 
tion, whom she looked upon as her rival. Antony, to 
appease her, was obliged to make her magnificent 
presents. He gave her Pheenicia, the Lower Syria, 
the isle of Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia. To 
these he added part of Judea and Arabia. These 
great presents, which considerably abridged the ex- 
tent of the empire, very much afflicted the Romans, 
and they were no less offended at the excessive hon- 
ours which he paid this foreign princess. 
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Two years passed, during which Antony made se- 
veral voyages to Rome, and undertook some expedi- 
tions against the Parthians and Armenians, in which 
he acquired no great honour. 

It was in one of these expeditions,! that the temple 
of Anaitis was plundered, a goddess much celebrated 
amongst acertain people of Armenia. Her statue of 
massy gold was broken in pieces by the soldiers, with 
which several of them were considerably enriched. 
One of them, a veteran, who afterwards settled at Bo- 
logna, in Italy, had the good fortune to receive Au- 
gustus in his house, and to entertain him at supper. 
“Is it true,” said that prince, during the repast, talk- 
ing of this story, “that the man who made the first 
stroke at the statue of this goddess was immediately 
deprived of sight, lost the use of his limbs, and ex- 
pired the same hour?” —*« If it were,” replied the vet- 
eran, with a smile, “I should not now hare the hon- 
our of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, being my- 
self the rash person who made the first attack upon 
her, which has been of great service to me, For, if 
I have any thing, I am entirely indebted for it to the 
good gnddess; upon one of whose legs, my Jord, you 
are now supping.” : 
Antony,? believing he had made 

A. M.3969. every thing secure in these countries, 
Ant. J. C. 35, led back his troops. From his impa- 

tience to rejoin Cleopatra, he hasten- 
ed his march so much, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the season, and the continual snows, that he lost 8000 
men upon his route, and marched into Pheenicia with 
very few followers. He rested there in expectation 
of Cleopatra ; and, as she was slow in coming, he fell 
into anxiety, grief, and languor, that visibly preved 
upon him, She arrived at length with clothes and 
great sums of money for his troops. 

Octavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleo- 
patra rightly perceived that she came only to dispute 
Antony’s heart with her. She was afraid that with 
her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she had 
time to make use of her modest, but lively and insinu- 
ating attractions, to win her husband, that she would 
gain an ahsolute power over him. To avoid which 
danger, she affected to be dying for love of Antony; 
and with that view made herself lean and wan, by 
taking very little nourishment. Whenever he enter- 
ed her apartment, she looked upon him with an air 
of surprise and amazement; and when he left her, 
seemed to languish with sorrow and dejection. She 
often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at ihe 
same nionient endeavoured to dry and conceal them, 
as if to hide from him her weakness and disorder. 
Antony, who feared nothing so much as occasioning 
the least uneasiness to Cleopatra, wrote letters to Oc- 
tavia, to order he to stay for him at Athens, and to 
come na farther, because he was upon the point of 
undertaking some new expedition. And, in fact, at 
the request of the king of the Medes, who promised 
him powerful succours, he was making preparations 
to renew the war against the Parthians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong 
he did her, sent to him, to know where it would be 
agreeable to lim to have the presents carried which 
she had designed for him, since he did not think fit 
to let her deliver them in person. Antony received 
this second compliment no better than the first; and 
Cleopatra, who had prevented his seeing Octavia, 
would not permit him to receive any thing from her. 
Octavia was obliged therefore to return to Rome, 
without having produced any other effect by her voy- 
age, than that of making Antony more inexcusable. 
This was what Cesar desired, in order to have a just 
reason for breaking entirely with him. 

When Octavia came to Rome, Cesar, professing a 
high resentment of the affront she had received, or- 
dered her to quit Antony’s house, and to go to her 
own. She answered, that she wonld not leave her 
husband’s house, and that if he had no other reasons 
for a war with Antony than what related to her, she 
ei hini to renounce herinterests. She accord- 
ingly always continued there, as if he had been pre- 
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sent, and educated with great care and magnificence 
not only the children he had by her, but also those 
whom he had by Fulvia. What a contrast is here 
between Octavia and Cleopatra! In the midst of re- 
buffs and aflronts, how worthy does the one seem of 
esteem and respect; and the other with all her gran- 
deur and magnificence, of contempt and abhorrence! 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony 
in her chains, Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaceg, 
allwere employed. By dint of presents she had gain- 
ed all who approached him, and in whom he placed 
most confidence. Those flatterers represented to him, 
in the strongest terms, that it would be absolutely cru- 
el and inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in the mourn- 
ful condition she then was; and that it would be the 
death of that unfortunate princess, who loved and 
lived for him alone, They softened and melted the 
heart of Antony so effectually, that, for fear of occa- 
sioning Cleopatra's death, he returned immediately 
to Alexandria, and put off the Medes to the follow- 
ing spring. 

‘It was with great difficulty then 
that he resolved to leave Egypt, and 
remove himself from his dear Cleopa- 
tra, She agreed to attend himas far 
as the banks of the Muphrates. 

After having made himself master 
of Armenia, as uch by treachery as 
force of arms, he returned to Alexan- 
dria, which he entered in trivmph, 
dragging at his chariot-wheels the king of Armeoia, 
laden with chains of gold, and presented him in that 
condition to Cleopatra, who was pleased to see a cap- 
tive king at her feet. He unbent his mind at leisure 
after his great fatigues in feasts and parties of plea- 
sure, 11 which Cleopatraand himself passed days and 
nights. That vain Egyptian woman,3at one of these 
banquets, seeing Antony flushed with wine, presum- 
ed to ask him to give her the Roman empire, which 
he was not ashamed to promise her. 

Betore he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to 
bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to 
give her new proofs of his being eutirely devoted to 
her, resolved to solemnize the coronation of her and 
her children. A throne of massy gold was erected 
for that purpose in the palace, the ascent to which 
was by several steps of silver. Antony was seated 
upon this throne dressed in a purple robe embroider- 
ed with gold, and with diamond battons. On his side 
he wore a scimitar, after the Persian mode, the hilt 
and scabbard of which were loaded with precious 
stones; he had a diadem on his brows, and a sceptre 
of gold in his hand; in order, as he said, that in that 
equipage he might deserve to be the husband of a 
queen. Cleopatra sat on his right hand ina brilliant 
robe, made of the precious linen which was appropri- 
ated to the use of the goddess Isis, whose name and 
habit she had the vanity to assume. Upon the same 
throne, but a little lower, sat Ceesarion the son of Jue 
lias Ceesar and Cleopatra, and the two other chil- 
dren, Alezander and Ptolemy, whom she had by An- 
tony. 

Every one having taken the place assigned him, 
the heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the 
presence of all the people, to whom the gates of the 
palace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Ccele-syria, in 
conjunction with herson Cesarion, They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes kings of kings; and de- 
clared, that, till they should possess a more ample 
inheritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, the 
kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, 
whien he should have conquered it; and ta the young- 
est, Ptolemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Cilicia. Those two young princes were dressed after 
the mode of the several countries over which they 
were to reign. After the proclamation, the three 
princes, rising from their seats, approached the throne, 
and putting one knee on the ground, kissed the hands 
of Antony and Cleopatra. They had soon after a 
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train assigned them, proportioned to their new dig- 
nity, and each his regiment of guards, drawn out of 
the principal families of his dominions. 

Antony nepali early into Armenia, In order to act 
against the Parthians, and had already advanced as 
far as the banks of the Araxes; but the news of what 
was passing at Rome against hii prevented his going 
on, and induced him to abandon the Parthian expedi- 
tion. He immediately detached Canidius with six- 
teen legions to the coast of the Ionian sea, and join- 
ed them himself soon after at Ephesus, where he might 
be ready to act in case of an open rupture between 
Czsar and him; which there was great reason to ex- 

ect. 

: Cleopatra was of the party; and that occasioned 
Antony’s ruin. His friends advised him to send her 
back to Alexandria, till the event of the war should 
be known. But that queen, apprehending that by 
Octavia’s mediation he might come to an accommoda- 
tion with Cesar, gained Canidius, by dint of money, 
to speak in her favour to Antony, and to represent to 
him, that it was neither just to remove a princess from 
this war who contributed so much towards it on her 
side, nor useful to himself; because her departure 
would discourage the Egyptians, of whom the greatest 
part of his maritime forces consisted. Besides, con- 
tinued those who talked in this manner, it did not ap- 
pear that Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence 
or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his ar- 
my—she, who had governed so great a kingdom so 
long, and who might have Icarned, in her intercourse 
with Antony, how to conduct the most important and 
difficult affairs with wisdom and address. Antony 
did not oppose these remonstrances, which flattered 
at once his passion and vanity. 

From Ephesus he repaired with Cleopatra to Sa- 
mos, where the greatest part of their troops had their 
rendezvous, and where they passed their time in feast- 
ing and pleasure. The kings in their train exhaust- 
ed themselves in making their court by extraordina- 
ry expenses, and displayed excessive luxury in their 
entertainments, 

It was probably in one of these feasts that the cir- 
cumstance! happened which is related by Pliny. 
Whatever passion Cleopatra professed for Antony, as 
he perfectly knew her character for dissimulation, and 
that she was capable of the blackest crimes, he appre- 
hended, I know not upon what foundation, that she 
might have thoughts of poisoning him, for which rea- 
son he never touched any dish at their banquet till it 
had been tasted. It was impossible that the queen 
should not perceive so manifest a distrust. She em- 
ployed a very extraordinary method to make him sen- 
sible how ill founded his fears were: and at the same 
time, if she had so bad an intention, how ineffectual 
all the precautions he took would be. She caused 
the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, of 
which the wreaths, worn by Antony and herself at 
table, according to the custom of the ancients, were 
composed. When their heads began to grow warm 
with wine, in the height of their gayety, Cleopatra 
Paoggecd to Antony to drink off those flowers. He 
made no difficulty; and, after having plucked off the 
ends of his wreath with his fingers, and thrown them 
into his cup filled with wine, he was upon the point 
of drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his arm, 
said to him, “I am the poisoner against whom you 
take such mighty precaution. If it were possible for 
me to live without you, judge now whether I wanted 
either the opportunity or means for such an action.” 
Having ordered a prisoner, condemned to die, to be 
brought thither, she made him drink that liquor, upon 
which he died immediately. 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
passed many days im the same excesses. Cleopatra 
spared no pains to obtain the same marks of affection 
and esteem as Octavia had received during her resi- 
dence in that city. But whatever she could do, she 
could extort from them only forced civilities, which 
terminated in a trifling deputation, which Antony 
obliged the citizens to send to her, and at the head 
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of which he himself would be in quality of a citizex 
of Athens. 

The new consuls, Caius Sosius and 
Domitius Enobardus2 haying de- A. M. 3972, 
clared openly for Antony, quitted Ant. J. C. 32. 
Rome and repaired to him. Cvesar 
instead of seizing them, or causing them to be pursu- 
ed, ordered it to be given out, that they went to him 
by his permission: and declared publicly, that all per. 
sons who were so disposed, had his consent to retire 
whither they thought fit. By that means he remain- 
ed master at Rome, and was in a condition to decree 
and act whatever he thouglit proper for his own inter- 
ests, or contrary to those of Attdtn, 

When Antony was apprized of this, he assembled 
all the heads of his party; and the result of their de- 
liberation was, that he should declare war against Cz- 
sar, and repudiate Octavia. Hedid both. Antony’s 
preparations for the war were so far advanced, that if 
he had attacked Casar vigorously without loss of time, 
the advantage must inevitably have been wholly on his 
side; for his adversary was not then in a condition to 
make head against him either by sea or by land. But 
voluptuousness prevailed, and the operations were 
put off to the next year. This was his ruin. Cesar, 
by his delay, had time to assemble all his forces. 

The deputies sent by Antony to Rome to declare 
his divorce from Octavia, had orders to command her 
to quit his house, with all her children, and, in case 
of refusal, to turn her out by force, and to leave no- 
body in it but the son of Antony by Fulvia; an indig- 
nity the more sensible to Octavia, as a rival was the 
cause of it. However, stifling her resentment, she an- 
swered the deputies only with her tears; and unjust 
as his orders were, she obeyed them, and removed 
with herchildren. She even laboured to appease the 
people, whom so unworthy an action had incensed 
against him, and did her utmost to mollify the rage 
of Cesar. She represented to them, that it was in- 
consistent with the wisdom and dignity of the Roman 
people to enter into such petty differences; that it was 
only a quarrel between women, which did not merit 
that they should resent it; and that she should be very 
wretched if she were the occasion of a new war; she 
who had consented to her marriage with Antony sole- 
ly from the hope that it would prove the pledge ofa 
union between him and Caesar. Her remonstrances 
had a different effect from her intentions; and the 
people, charmed with her virtue, had still more com- 
passion for her misfortune, and detestation for Anto- 
ny than before. 

But nothing enraged them to such a height as An- 
tony’s will, which he had deposited in the hands of 
the Vestal virgins. This mystery was revealed by 
two persons of consular dignity, who, not being able 
to endure the pride of Cleopatra, and the abandoned 
voluptuousness of Antony, had retired to Cesar. As 
they had been witnesses of this will, and knew the 
aecret, they’ discovered it to Cesar. The Vestals 
made great difliculty to give up an instrument confi- 
ded to their care; alleging in their excuse the faith 
of trusts, which they were obliged to observe; and 
were determined to be forced to it by the anthority 
of the people. The will accordingly being brought 
into the Forum, these three articles were read in it; 
1. That Antony acknowledged Cesarion as lawful son 
of Julius Cesar. II. That he appointed his sons by 
Cleopatra to be his heirs, with the title of kings of 
kings. III. That he decreed, in case he should die 
at Rome, that his body, after having been carried in 
pomp through the city, should be laid the same even- 
ing on a bed of state, in order to its being sent to 
Cleopatra, to whom he Jeft the care of his funeral and 
interment. 

There are some authors, however, who believe this 
will to be a forgery contrived by Czesar to render Anto- 
ny more odious to the people. And indeed what proba- 
bility was there, that Antony, who well knew to what a 
degree the Roman people were jealous of their rights 
and customs, should confide to them the execution ofa 
testament which violated them with so much coptemp? 
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When Cesar had an army and fleet ready, which 
seemed strong enough to make head against his ene- 
my, he also declared war on his side. But in the de- 
cree enacted by the people to that purpose, be cans- 
ed it to be expressed, that it was against Cleopatra; 
it was from a refinement of policy, that he acted in 
that manner, and did not insert Antony’s name in the 
declaration of war, though ae intended against 
him. For, besides throwing the blame upon Antony, 
by making him the aggressor in a war against his 
country, he did not hurt the feelings of those who 
were still attached to him, whose number and credit 
might have proved formidable, and whom he wonld 
have been under the necessity of declaring eneimtes 
to the conimonwealth, if Antony had been expressly 
named in the decree. 

Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where the 
whole fleet was assembled. It consisted of 500 ships 
of war of extraordinary size and structure, having 
several decks one above another, with towers upon 
the head and stern of a prodigious height; so that 
those superb vessels upon the sea might have been 
taken for floating islands. Such great crews were 
necessary for completely manning those heavy ma- 
chines, that Antony, not being able to find mariners 
enough, had been obliged to take husbandmen, arti- 
ficers, muleteers, and all sorts of people void of ex- 
perience, and fitter to give trouble than to do real 
service. 

On board this fleet were 200,000 foot and 12,000 
horse. The kings of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paph- 
lagonia, Comagenia, and Thrace, were there in per- 
son; and those of Pontus, Judea, Lycaonia, Galatia, 
and Media, had sent their troops. A more splendid 
and pompous sight could not be seen than this fleet 
when it put to sea, and had unfurled its sails. But 
nothing equalled the magnificence of Cleopatra’s gal- 
ley, all faming with gold; its sails of purple; its flags 
and streamers floating in the wind, whilst trumpets, 
and other instruments of war, made the heavens re- 
sound with airs of joy and triumph. Antony follow- 
ed her close in a galley equally splendid. That 
queen,! intoxicated with her fortune and grandeur, 
and hearkening only to her unbridled ambition, fool- 
ishly threatened the Capitol with approaching ruin, 
and prepared with her infamous troop of eunuchs ut- 
terly to subvert the Roman empire. 

Op the other side, less pomp and splendour were 
seen, but more utility. Czesar had only 250 ships, and 
$0,000 foot, with as many horse as Antony. But all 
his troops were chosen men, and on board his fleet 
were none but experienced seamen. His vessels were 
not so large as Antony’s, but then they were much 
lighter and fitter for service. 

Cesar’s rendezvcus was at Brundusium, and Anto- 
ny advanced to Corcyra. But the season of the year 
was over, and bad weather came on; so that they were 
both obliged to retire, and to put their troops into 
winter-quarters, and their fleets into good ports, till 
the approach of spring. 

Antony and Cesar, as soon as the 

A. M. 3973. season would admit, took the field 
Ant. J, C. 31. both bysea and land. The two fleets 
entered the Ambracian gulf in Epi- 
rus. Antony’s bravest and most experienced officers 
advised him not to hazard a battle by sea, to send 
back Cleopatra into Egypt, and to make all possible 


1 ————— Dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas. 
Funus el imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo viorum ; quidlihet impotens 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria Hor, Od. xxxvii. 1. 1. 


Whilst drunk with fortune’s heady wine, 
Fill’d with vast hupe, though impotent in arms, 
The hauglity queen conceives the will design, 
much ber vain ambition charms! 
With her polluted band of supple slaves, 
Her silken eunuchs, and her Pharian knaves, 
The Capitol in dust to level low, 
And give ames empire, and the world, a last and fatal 
blow 
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haste into Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight 
there by land; because his army, comiposed of good 
troops, and much superior in numbers to Cesar’s, 
seenied to promise him the victory; whereas a fleet so 
ill manned as bis, how numerous soever it might be, 
was by no means fo be relied on. But Antony had 
not been susceptible of guod advice for a long time, 
and had acted only to please Cleopatra. That proud 
princess, who judged of things solely from appear- 
ances, believed her fleet invincible, and that Czesar’s 
ships could not approach it without being dashed to 
pieces. Besides, she rightly perceived that in case 
of misfortune it would be easier for her to escape in 
her ships than by land. Her opinion, therefore, took 
place against the advice of all the generals. 

The battle was fought upon the second of Septem- 
ber,? at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, near the 
city of Actium, in sight of both the land armies; the 
one of which was drawn up in battle array upon the 
north, and the other upon the south of that strait, ex- 
pecting the event. The contest was doubtful for some 
time, and seemed as much in favour of Antony as Cx- 
sar, till the retreat of Cleopatra. That queen, fright- 
ened with the noise of the battle, in which every thing 
was terrible to a woman, took to flight when she was 
in no danger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian 
squadron, which consisted of sixty ships of the line; 
with which she sailed for the coast of Peloponnesus. 
Antony, who saw her fly, forgetting every thing, for- 
getting even himself, followed her precipitately, and 
yielded a victory to Cesar, which, till then, he had 
exceedingly well disputed. It, hawever, cost the 
victor extremely dear. For Antony’s ships fought so 
well after his departure, that, though the battle be- 
gan before noon, it was not over when night came 
on; so that Cwsar’s troops were obliged to pass it on 
board their ships. 

The next day Cesar, seeing his victory complete, 
detached a squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. But that squadron despairing of ever coming 
up with them, because so far before it, soon returned 
to join the main body of the fleet. Antony having 
entered the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, 
went and sat down at the head of it; where, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, and supporting his head 
with his two hands, he remained like a man over- 
whelmed with shame and rage; reflecting with pro- 
found melancholy upon his ill conduct, and the mis- 
fortunes it had brought upon him. He kept in that 
posture, and in those gloomy thoughts during the 
three days they were going to Tzenarus,® without see- 
ing or speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of that time 
they saw each other again, and lived together as usual. 

The land army had still remained entire, and con- 
sisted of eighteen legions and 22,000 horse, under 
the command of Canidius, Antony’s lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and might have made head against Cesar, and 
given him abundance of difficulty. But seeing them- 
selves abandoned by their generals, they surrendered 
to Cesar, who received them with open arms. 

From Teenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 
a considerable army to gnard the frontiers of that 
country. Upon his landing he was informed that 
Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared 
for Cesar. He was so struck with this news, which 
he had no reason to expect, that he would have kill- 
ed himself, and was with difficulty prevented from it 
by his friends. He, therefore, had no other choice 
to make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, 
where she was arrived. 

When she approached that port, she was afraid, if 
her misfortune should be known, that she should be 
refused entrance. She therefore caused her ships to 
be crowned, as if she was returned victorious; and no 
sooner landed, than she caused all the great lords of 
her kingdom, whom she snspected, to he put to death, 
lest they should excite seditions against her, when 
they were informed of her defeat. Antony found 
her in the midst of these bloody executions. 

i MN ke ie ee 
2 The 4th before the nones of September. 
3 Promontory uf Laconia. 
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Soon after she forined another ver 
A. M. 3974. extraordinary design. To avoid fall- 
Ant. J. C. 30. ing into Casar’s hand, who, she fore- 


saw would follow her into Egypt, 
she designed to have her ships in the Mediterranean 
carried into the Red Sea, over the isthmus between 
them, which is oo more than thirty leagues broad; 
and afterwards to put all her treasures on board those 
ships and otbers which she already had in that sea: 
but the Arabians who inhabited the coast having burnt 
all the ships she had there, she was obliged to aban- 
don her design. 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, she thought 
only of gaining Ceasar, whom she looked upon as her 
conqueror, and to make him a sacrifice of Antony, 
whose misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to her. 
Such was this princess’s disposition. Though she 
loved even to madness, she had still more ambition 
than love, and the crown being dearer to her than her 
husband, she entertained thoughts of preserving it at 
thé price of Antony's life. But concealing her senti- 
ments from him, she persuaded him to send ambassa- 
dors to Cesar, to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
him. She joined her ambassadors with his: but gave 
them instructions to treat separately for herself. Cassar 
would not so much assee Antony’s ambassadors. He 
dismissed Cleopatra’s with a favourable answer. He 
passionately desired to make sure of her person and 
treasures; her person to adorn his triumph, her trea- 
sures to enable him to discharge the debts he had con- 
tracted upon account of this war. He therefore gave 
her reason to conceive great hopes, in case she would 
sacrifice Antony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired 
into a country-house, which he had caused to be built 
expressly on the banks of the Nile, in order to enjoy 
the coversation of two of his friends, who had follow- 
ed him thither. In his retirement it might have been 
expected, that he would hear with pleasure the wise 
discourses of those two philosophers. But as they 
could not banish from his heart his love for Cleopatra, 
the sole cause of all his misfortunes, that passion, which 
they had only suspended, soon resumed its former em- 
pire. He returned to Alexandria, abandoned himself 
again to the charms and caresses of Cleopatra, and, 
with design to please her, sent deputies again to Cesar 
to demand life of him, upon the shameful conditions 
of passing it at Athens as a private person: provid- 
ed Cesar would assure Egypt to Cleopatra and her 
children. 

This second deputation not having met with a more 
favourable reception than the former, Antony endea- 
voured to extinguish in himself the sense of his present 
misfortunes, and the apprehension of those that threat- 
ened him, by abandoning himself immoderately to 
feasting and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he re- 
galed one another alternately, and strove with eniula- 
tlon to exceed each other in the incredible magnifi- 
cence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who foresaw what might hap- 
pen, collected all sorts of poisons, and to try which of 
them occasioned death with the least pain, she made 
the experiment of their virtues and strength upon 
criminals in the prisons condemned to die. Having 
observed that the strongest poisons caused death the 
soonest, but with great torment, and that those which 
were gentle brought on an easy but slow death, she 
tried the biting of venomous creatures, and caused 
various kinds of serpents to be appliecl inher presence 
to different persons. She made these experiments 
every day, and discovered at length that the aspic was 
the only one that caused neither torture nor convul- 
sions; but merely throwing the persons bitten into 
an immediate heaviness and stupefaction, attended 
with a light sweating upon the face and a nuinbness 
of all the organs of sense, gently extinguished life; so 
that those in that condition were angry when any 
one awakened them, or endeavoured to make them 
rise, like people exceedingly sleepy. This was the 
poison she fixed upon. 

To dispel Antony’s suspicions and subjects of com- 
plaint, she applied herself with more than ordinary 
colicitude in caressing him. Though she celebrated 
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her own birth-day with little solemnity, and suitable 
to her present condition, she kept that of Antony with 
a splendour and magnificence above what she had 
ever displayed before; so that many of the guests 
who came poor to that feast went rich from it. 

Czsar, knowing how important it was to him not 
to leave his victory imperfect, marched in the begin- 
ning of the spring into Syria, and from thence sat 
down before Pelusium. He sent to summon the gov- 
ernor to open the gates to him; and Seleucus, who 
comnianded there for Cleopatra, having received se 
cret orders upon that head, surrendered the place 
without waiting a siege. The rumour of this treason 
spread in the city. Cleopatra, to clear herself of the 
accusation, put the wife and children of Seleucus ine 
to Antony’s hands, in order that he might revenge 
his treachery by putting them to death. What a 
monster was this princess! The most odious of vices 
were united in her person ; an avowed disregard of 
modesty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelty, and, what - 
crowns all the rest, the false exterior of a deceitful 
friendship, which covers a fixed design of delivering 
up to his enemy the person she loads with the most 
tender caresses, and with marks of the warmest and 
most sincere attachment. Such are the effects of am- 
bition, which was her predominant vice. 

Adjoining to the temple of Isis she had caused 
tombs and halls to be erected, superb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftiness and extent. 
Thither she ordered her most precious effects and 
movables to be carried; gold, silver, jewels, ebony, 
ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes and aromatic 
wood; as if she intended to ratse a funeral pile, upon 
which she would consume herself with her treasures. 
Cesar, alarmed for the latter, and apprehending lest 
her despair should induce her to burn them, despatch- 
ed every day some person to her, to give her great 
hopes of the most kind and generous treatment, and 
nevertheless advanced towards the city by great 
marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome. He was in hopes of making himself master 
of the city soon, hy means of the intelligence which 
he held with Cleopatra, upon which he relied no less 
than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princess's intrigues, 
and, being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, prepared for a good defence. He made a vig- 
orous sally; and after having severely handled the be- 
siegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their camp 
a detachment of howe which had been sent against 
hin, he returned victorious into the city. This was 
the last effort of expiring valour; for, after this ex- 
ploit, his fortitude and sense of glory abandoned him, 
or were never after of any service to him. Instead 
of making use of this advantage, and of applying him- 
self seriously to his defence, by observing the motions 
of Cleopatra, who was betraying him, he came, com- 
pletely armed as he was, to throw himself at her feet, 
and to kiss her hands. The whole palace of Alexan- 
dria immediately resounded with acclamations, as if 
the siege had been raised; and Cleopatra, who had no 
thoughts but of amusing Antony, ordered a magnifi- 
cent feast to be prepared, at which they assed the 
rest of the day and part of the night together. 

Early on the morrow, Antony resolved to attack 
Cesar, by sea and land. He drew up his land army 
upon some eminences in the city; and from thence 
kept his galleys in view, which were going out of the 
port in order tc charge those of Cesar. He waited 
without making any motion, to see the success of that 
attack; but was much astonished when he saw Cleo- 
patra’s admiral strike his flag when he came in view 
of Czesar’s, and surrender his whole fleet to him. 

This treason opened Antony's mee and made him, 
when too late, give credit to what his friends had told 
him of the queen’s perfidy. In this extremity he was 
for signalizing himself by an extraordinary act of va- 
lour, capable, in his opinion, of doing him abundance 
of honour. He sent to challenge Cesar to a single 
combat. Czsar made answer, that if Antony was 
weary of life, there were other ways to die besides 
that. Antony, seeing himself ridiculed by Cesar, and 
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betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into the city, and 
was a moment after abandoned by all his cavalry. 
Seized with rage and despair, he then flew to the pal- 
ace, with design to avenge himself upon Cleopstra, 
but did not find her there. 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what happen- 
ed, to escape the rage of Antony, had retired into the 
quarter where stood the tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
which was fortified with strong walls, and the gates 
of which she had ordered to be closed. She caused 
Antony to be told, that preferring an honourable death 
to a shameful captivity, she had killed herself in the 
midst of her ancestor's tombs, where she had also cho- 
sen her own sepulchre. Antony, too credulous, did 
not give himself time to examine a piece of news 
which he onght to have suspected after all Cleopa- 
tra’s other infidelities; and struck with the idea of 
her death, passed immediately from excess of rage to 
the most violent transports of grief, and thought only 
of following her to the grave. 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shut him- 
self up in his apartment with a slave; and having 
caused his armour to be taken off he conimanded him 
to plunge his dagger into his breast. But that slave, 
full of affection, respect, and fidelity, for his master, 
stabbed himself with it, and fell dead at his feet. An- 
tony, looking upon this action as an example for him 
to fotlowe, thrust his sword into his body, and fell up- 
on the floor in a torrent of his blood, which he ming- 
led with that of his slave. At that moment an officer 
of the queen’s guards came to let him know that she 
wasalive. He no sooner heard the name of Cleopatra 

ronounced, than he opened his dying eyes; and be- 
ing informed that she was not dead, he suffered his 
wound to be dressed, and afterwards caused himself 
to be carried to the fort where she had shut herself 
up. Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be 
opened to give him entrance for fear of some surprise; 
bot she appeared at a high window, from whence she 
threw down chains and cords. Antony was made 
fast to these, and Cleopatra, assisted by two women, 
who were the only persons she had brought with her 
into the tomb, drew him up. Never was there amore 
moving sight. Antony, all bathed in his blood, with 
death painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, 
turning his dying eyes, and extending his feeble hands 
towards Cleopatra, as if to conjure her to receive his 
last breath; while she, with her features distorted and 
her arms strained, pulled the cords with her whole 
strength; the people below, who could give her no 
farther aid, encouraging her with their cries. 

When she had drawn him up to her, and had laid 
him on a bed, she tore her clothes upon him; and 
beating her breast, and wiping the blood from his 
wound, with her face close to his, she called him her 
prince, her lord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she 
made these mournful exclamations, she cut off Anto- 
ny's hair, according to the superstition of the Pa- 

ns, who believed that it gave relief to those who 

ied a violent death. 

Antony, recovering his senses, and seeing Cleopa- 
tra’s affliction, said to her, to comfort her, that he 
thought himself happy since he died in her arms; and 
that, as to his defeat, he was not ashamed of it, it be- 
ing no disgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Ro- 
mans. He afterwards advised her to save her life and 
kingdom, provided she could do so with honour; to 
be upon her guard against the traitors of her own 
court, as well as the Romans in Czsar’s train, and to 
trust only Proculeius. He expired with these words. 

The same moment Proculeius arrived from Cesar, 
who could not refrain from tears at the sad relation 
of what had passed, and at the sight of the sword still 
reeking with Antony’s blood, which was presented to 
him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra _in- 
to his hands, and to take her alive, if possible. That 
princess refused to surrender herself to him. She 
had, however, a conversation with him without let- 
ting him enter the tomb. He only came close to the 
gates, which were well fastened, but gave passage for 
the yoice through cracks. They talked a considera- 
ble time together, during which she continually ask- 
ed the kingdom for her children; whilst he exhorted 
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her to hope the best, and pressed her to confide all 
her interests to Cesar. 

After having considered the place well, he went to 
make his report to Cesar, who immediately sent Gal- 
lus to talk again with her. Gallus went to the gates 
as Proculeius had done, and spoke like him through 
the crevices, protracting the conversation on purpose. 
In the meanwhile Proculeius brought a ladder to tha 
wall, entered the tomb by the same window through 
which she and her women had drawn up Antony, and 
followed hy two officers, who were with him, went 
down to the gate where she was speaking to Gallus. 
One of the two women who were shut up with her, 
seeing him come, cried out, quite out of her senses 
with fear and surprise, “*O inteanate Cleopatra, you 
are taken!’ Cleopatra turned her head, saw Procu- 
leius, and would have stabbed herself with a dagger, 
which she always carried at her girdle. But Procu- 
leins ran nimbly to her, took ber in his arms, and 
said to her, “You wrong yourself and Czsar too, in 
depriving him of so grateful an occasion of showing 
his goodness and clemency.” At the same time he 
forced the dagger out of her hands, and shook her 
robes, lest she should have concealed poison in them. 

Cesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphro- 
ditus, with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent 
her making any attempt upon herself, and to behave 
to her at the same time with all the attention and 
complaisance she could desire; he likewise instructed 
Proculeius to ask the queen what she desired of him. 

Cesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the 
conquest of which there was no longer any to dispute 
with hin. He found the gates of it open, and all the 
inhabitants in extreme consternation, not knowing 
what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city, 
conversing with the philosopher Arius, upon whom he 
leaned with an air of familiarity, to testify publicly the 
regard he had for him. Being arrived at the palace, 
he ascended a tribunal, which he had ordered to be 
erected there; and, seeing the whole people prostrate 
upon the ground, he commanded them to rise. He 
then told them, that he pardoned them for three 
reasons: the first, upon account of Alexander their 
founder; the second, for the beauty of their city; and 
the third, for the sake of Arius, one of their citizens, 
whose merit and knowledge he esteemed. 

Proculeius, in the meantime, acquitted himself of 
his commission to the queen, who at first asked nothin 
of Cesar but his permission to bury Antony, aaick 
was granted her without difficulty. She spared no 
cost to render his interment magnificent, according to 
the custom of Egypt. She cansed his body to be em- 
balned with the :ost exquisite perfumes of the East, 
ane placed it amongst the tombs of the kings of 

azy pt. 

Cees did not think proper to see Cleopatra in the 
first days of her mourning: but when he believed he 
might do it with decency, he was introduced into her 
chamber, after having asked her permission; being 
desirous to conceal his designs under the regard he 
professed for her. She was ibe upon a little bed, iu 
a very simple and neglected manner. When he en- 
tered her chamber, though she had nothing on but a 
single tunic, she rose immediately, and went to throw 
herself at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair loose 
and disordered, her visage wild and haggard, her voice 
faltering, her eyes almost dissolved by excessive weep- 
ing and her bosom covered with wounds and bruises. 
That natural grace and lofty mien which were inspir- 
ed by her beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct; 
and notwithstanding the deplorable condition to which 
she was reduced, even through that depth of grief 
and dejection, as from a dark cloud, shot forth keen 
glances, and a kind of radiance which brightened in 
her looks, and in every movement of her countenance. 
Though she was almost dying, she did not despair of 
inspiring that young victor with love, as she had for- 
merly done Cesar and Antony. 

The chamber where she received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Cassar. ‘My lord,” said she 
to him, pointing to those pictures, ‘‘ behold those ima- 
ges of him who adopted you his successor in the Ro- 
man elpire, and to whom [ am indebted for mz 
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crown.” Then taking letters out of her bosom, which 
she had concealed in it, ‘See also,” said she, kissing 
thei, ‘the dear testimonies of his love.”” She after- 
wards read some of the most tender of them, com- 
oienting upon them at proper intervals, with moving 
exclamations, and passionate glances, but she employ- 
ed those arts with no success; for whether her charnis 
had no longer the power they had in ber youth, or 
that ambition was Cesar’s ruling passion, he did not 
seen atiected with either her person or conversation; 
contenting himself with exhorting her to take courage, 
and assuring her of his good intentions. She was far 
from not discerning that coldness, from which she 
presaged no good; but dissembling her concern, and 
changing the discourse, she thanked him for the com- 
liments Proculeius had made her in his name, and 
which he had thonght fit to repeat in person. She 
added, that in return she would deliver to him all the 
treasures of the kings of Egypt. And in fact, she 
put an inventory into his hands of all her movables, 
jewels, and revenues. And as Seleucus, one of her 
treasurers, who was present, reproached her with 
not declaring the whole, and with having concealed 
part of her most valuable effects; incensed at so great 
an insult, she rose up, ran to him, and gave him sev- 
eral blows in the face. Then turning towards Cesar, 
“Ts it not a horrible thing,” said she to him, * that 
while you have not disdained to visit me, and have 
thought fit to console me in the sad condition in 
which I now am, my own domestics should accuse 
me before you of retaining some women’s jewels, not 
to adorn a wretch like myself, but as a slight present 
to your sister Octavia, and your wife Livia; that 
their protection may induce you to afford a more fa- 
vourable treatment to an unfortunate princess. 

Ceesar was exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting but the love of life inspired 
her with such language. He told her she might dis- 
pose as she pleased of the jewels she had reserved; 
and after having assured ber that he would treat her 
with more generosity and magnificence than she 
could venture to hope, he withdrew, imagining that 
he had deceived her, and was deceived himself. 

Not doubting but Czesar intended to make ber 
serve as an ornament to his triumph, she had no oth- 
er thoughts than to avoid that shame by dying. She 
well knew that she was observed by the guards who 
had been assigned her, who, under colour of doing 
her honour, followed her every where; and besides 
that, her time was short, Czsar’s departure approach- 
ing. The better, therefore, to cajole him, she gent to 
desire that she might go to pay her last duty at the 
tomb of Antony and take her leave of him. Cesar 
having granted her that permission, she went thither 
accordingly to bathe that tomb with her tears, and to 
assure Antony, to whom she addressed her discourse 
as if he had been present before her eyes, that she 
would soon give him a more certain proof of her af- 
fection. 

After that fatal protestation, which she accompani- 
ed with sighs and tears, she caused the tomb to be 
covered with flowers, and returned to her chamber. 
She then went into a bath and from the bath to ta- 
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ble, having ordered it to be served magnificently 
When she arose from table, she wrote a letter to 
Cesar; and having made all quit her chamber ex- 
cept her two women, she shut the door, sat down upon 
a couch, and asked fora basket of figs, which a peas- 
ant had lately brought. She placed it by her, and a 
moment after laid down as if she had fallen asleep. 
But that was the effect of the aspic, which was con- 
cealed amongst the fruit, and had stung her in the 
arm, which she had held to it. The poison immedi- 
ately communicated itself to the heart, and killed 
her without pain, or being perceived by any body. 
The guards had orders to let nothing pass without a 
strict examination; but the disguised peasant, who 
was one of the queen’s faitful servants, played his 
part so well, that there seemed so little appearance 
of deceit in a basket of figs, that the guards suffered 
him to enter. Thus all Ccsar’s precautions were 
ineffectual. 

He did not doubt Cleopatra’s resolution, after hav- 
ing read the letter she had written to him, to desire 
that he would suffer her body to be laid in the same 
tomb with that of Antony; and he instantly despatch- 
ed two officers to prevent it. But notwithstanding 
all the haste they could make, they found ber dead. 

That princess was too haughty and too much above 
the vulgar, to suffer herself to be led in triamph at 
the wheels of the victor’s chariot.1 Determined to 
die, aud thence become capable of the fiercest reso- 
lutions, she saw with a tearless and steadfast eye the 
mortal venom of the aspic glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which she 
had reigned twenty-two from the death of ber father. 
The statues of Antony were thrown down, and those 
of Cleopatra remained as they were; Archibius, who 
had long been in her service, having given Cesar 1000 
talents that they might not be created @3 Antony’s had 
been. 

After Cleopatra’s death, Egypt was reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
prefect sent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, if we date its commencement 
from the death of Alexander the Great, had continu- 
ed 293 years, from the year of the world 3681 to 3974. 


1 Ausa et jacentem visere regium 
Vultu sereny, forlis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum 5 
Deliberata morte ferocior : 
Sevis Liburnis scilicet invidens 
Privata deduci superbe 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 
Hor, Od, xxxvii. 1. 1. 


Not the durk palaee of the realms below 
Can awe the furious purpose of her soal: 
Calmly she looks from her superior wee, 
That can beth death and fear control | 
Provokes the serpent's sting, his rage disdains, 
And joys te feel his poison in her veins. 
Invidious to the victor’s fancied pride, 
She will not for her own descend, 
Disgraced a vulgar captive by his side, 
His pompous triumph te attend ; 
But fiercely flies to death, and bids her sorrows end. 
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We have seen hitherto, without speaking of the 
first and ancient kingdom of Egypt, and of some 
states separate, and in a manner entirely distinct from 
the rest, three great successive empires, founded on 
the ruins of each other, subsist during a long series 
of ages, and at length entirely disappear; the empire 
of the Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and the empire of the Macedonians and the 
Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the Great. 
A fourth empire still remains, that of the Romans, 
which having already swallowed up most of those 
which have preceded it, will extend its conquests, 
and, after having subjected all to its power by force 
of arma, will be itself torn, in a manner, into different 
pieces, and, by being so dismembered, make way for 
the establishment of almost all the kingdoms which 
now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. Behold here, 
to speak properly, a picture on a small scale, of the 
duration of all ages; of the glory and power of all 
the empires of the world; in a word, of all that is 
most splendid and most capable of exciting admira- 
tion in human greatness! Every excellence, by a 
happy concurrence, is here found assembled; the fire 
of genius, delicacy of taste, accompanied by solid 
judgment; uncommon pone of eloquence, carried 
to the highest degree of perfection, without depart- 
ing from nature and truth; the glory of arms, with 
that of arts and sciences; valour in conquering, and 
ability in government. What a multitude of great 
men of every kind does it not present to our view! 
What powerful, what glorious kings! what great 
captains! what famous conquerors! what wise ma- 
glarentes! what learned philosophers! what admirable 
egislators! We are transported with beholding in 
certain ages snd countries, who appear to possess 
them as privileges peculiar to themselves, an ardent 
zeal for justice, a passionate love for their country, a 
noble disinterestedness, a generons contempt of rich- 
es, and an esteem for poverty, which astonish and 
amaze us, so much do they appear above the power 
of human nature. 

In this manner we think and jndge. But, whilst 
we are in admiration and ecstacy at the view of so 
many shining virtues, the Supreme Judge, who can 
alone truly estimate all things, sees nothing in them 
but littleness, meanness, vanity, and pride; and while 
mankind are anxiously busied in perpetuating the 

ower of their families, in founding kingdoms, and, 
if that were possible, rendering them eternal, God, 
from his throne on high, overthrows all their pro- 
jects, and makes even their ambition the means of 
executing his purposes, infinitely superior to our un- 
derstandings. He alone knows his operations and 
designs. All ages are present to him; ‘He seeth 
from everlasting to everlasting.”’! He has assigned 
to all empires their fate and duration. In all the 
different revolutions which we have seen, nothing 
has come to pass by chance. We know that under 
the image of that statue which Nebuchadnezzar saw, 
of an enormous height and terrible aspect, whose 
head was of gold, the breast and arms of silver, the 
belly and thighs of brass, and the legs of iron mixed 
with clay, God thought fit to represent the four great 
empires, uniting in them, as we have seen in the 
course of this history, all that is splendid, grand, for- 
midable, and powerful. And of what has the Al- 
mighty occasion for overthrowing this immense colos- 
sus? ‘A small stone was cut out withont hands,? 
svhich smote the image upon his feet, that were of 
iron and clay, and brake them to pieces, Then was 
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the iron, the clay, the brass, the’silver, and the gold, 
broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff 
of the summer thrashing-floors, and the wind carried 
them away, that no place was found for them; and 
the stone that smote the image became a great nioun- 
tain, and filled the whole earth.” 

We see with our own eyes the accomplishment of 
this admirable prophecy of Daniel, at least in part. 
Jesus Christ, who came down from heaven to clothe 
himself with flesh and blood in the sacred womb of 
the blessed Virgin, without the participation of man, 
is the small stone that came from the mountain with- 
out human aid. The prevailing characteristics of his 
person, of his relations, his appearance, his manner of 
teaching, his disciples; in a word, of every thing that 
relates to him, were simplicity, poverty, and humili- 
ty; which were so extreme, that they coucealed from 
the eyes of the proud Jews the divine lustre of his 
miracles, how shining soever it was, and from the sight 
of the devil himself, penetrating and attentive as he 
was, the evident proofs of his divinity. 

Notwithstanding that seeming weakness, and even 
meanness, JESUS CHRIST will certainly conquer the 
whole universe. It is under this idea that a prophet 
represents him to us; “He went forth conquering 
and to conquer.” 3 His work and mission are, “ to 
set up a kingdom for his Father, which shall never be 
destroyed; and the kingdom which shall not be left 
to other peole;” like those of which we have seen 
the history; “but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.” 

The power granted to Jesus CunistT, the founder 
of this empire, is without bounds, measure, or end. 
The kings, who glory so much in their might, have 
nothing which approaches in the slightest degree to 
that of Jesus CHRIsT. They do not reign over the 
will of man, which is real dominion, Their subjects 
can think as they please independently of them. There 
are an infinitude of particular actions done without 
their order, and which escape their knowledge as 
well as their power. Their designs often miscarry 
and come to nothing even during their own lives. 
At least all their greatness vanishes and perishes 
with them. But with JEsus CHRIST it is quite oth- 
erwise. ‘All power is given unto him in heaven and 
in earth.”4 He exercises it principally upon the 
hearts and minds of men. Nothing is done without 
his order or permission. Every thing is disposed by 
his wisdom and power. Every thing co-operates, 
directly or indirectly, to the accomplishment of his 
designs. 

Whilst all things are in motion and fluctuate upon 
earth; whilst states and empires pass away with ip- 
credible rapidity, and the human race, vainly employ- 
ed with these outward appearances, are also drawn in 
by the same torrent, as without perceiving it; 
there passes in secret an order and disposition of 
things unknown and invisible, which, however, deter- 
mines our fate to all eternity. The duration of ages 
has no other end than the formation of the compan 
of the elect, which augments and tends daily Pe a 
perfection. When it shall have received its final ac- 
complishment by the death of the last of the elect, 
“Then cometh the end,5 when Jesus CurisT shall 
have delivered the kingdom to Gop, even the FATH- 
ER: when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority, and power.” Gop grant that we may all 
have our share in that blessed kingdom, whose law 
is truth, whose King is love, and whose duration is 
eternity! Fiat, Fiat. ‘ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE BENEFIT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES TO MANKIND. 


: Tue history of artsand sciences, and of the persons 
who have inost eminently distinguished themselves 
by them, to speak properly, is the history of the pow- 
ers of the human mind, which in some sense does not 
give place to that of princes and heroes, whom com- 
mon opinion places in the highest degree of elevation 
and glory. Ido not intend, by speaking in this man- 
ner, to strike at the difference of rank and condition, 
nor to confound or level the order which God himself 
has instituted amongst men. He has placed princes, 
kings, and rulers of states over our heads, with whom 
he has deposited his authority; and after them gene- 
rals of armies, ministers, magistrates, and all those 
with whom the sovereign divides the cares of govern- 
tent. The honours paid them, and the pre-eminence 
they possess, are no usurpation on their side. It is 
the divine providence itself that has assigned them 
their high stations, and demands submission, obedi- 
ence, and respect for those that sit in its place. 

But there is also another order of things, and, if I 
may be perniitted to say so, another disposition of the 
same providence, which, without regard to the first 
kind of greatness J have mentioned, establishes a quite 
different species of eminence, in which distinction 
arises neither from birth, riches, authority, nor eleva- 
tion of place, but from merit and knowledge alone. 
It is the same providence that regulates rank also of 
this kind, by the free and entirely voluntary dispen- 
sation of the talents of the mind, which it distributes 
in what proportion, and to whom it pleases, without 
any regard to quality and nobility of person. It forms, 
from the assemblage of the learned of all kinds,a new 
species of empire, infinitely more extensive than all 
others, which takes in all ages and nations, without 
regard to age, sex, condition, or climate. Here the 
plebeian finds himself apon a level with the noble- 
man, the subject with the prince, nay, often his supe- 
rior. 

The principal law and most legitimate proof of de- 
serving solid praises in this empire of literature, is, 
that every member of it be contented with his own 
place; that he be void of all envy for the glory of 
others; that he looks upon them as his colleagues, 
destined, as well as himself, by providence, to enrich 
society, and become its benefactors; and that he 
remembers with gratitude from whom he holds his 
talents, and for what ends they have been con- 
ferred upon him. For, indeed, how can those, who 
distinguish themselves most amongst the learned, 
believe, that they have that extent of memory, faci- 
lity of comprehending, industry to invent and make 
discoveries; that beauty, vivacity, and penetration of 
mind from themselves? and if they possess all these 
advantages from something exterior, how can they 
assume aby vanity from them? But can they believe 
they may use them at their own pleasure, and seek 
in the app eat wey make of them only their own 
glory and reputation? As providence places kings 
apes their thrones solely for the good of their pev- 
ple, it distributes also the different talents of the mind 
solely for the benefitof the public. But ia the same 
manner as we sometimes see in states, usurpers and 
tyrants, who, to exalt themselves alone, oppress all 
others, there may also arise amongst the learned, if 1 
toay be allowed to say so, a kind of tyranny of the 
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mind, which consists in regarding the successes of 
others with an evil eye, in being offended at their re- 
putation, in lessening their merit, in esteeming only 
one’s self, and in affecting to reign alone,—a hateful 
defect, and very dishonourable to learning. The solid 
glory of the empire of learning in the present question, 
i cannot repeat it too often, is not to labour for one’s 
self, but for mankind; and this, [am bold to say, is 
what places it exceedingly above all the other em- 
pires of the world. 

The victories which take up the greatest part of 
history, and attract admiration the nmiost, have gene- 
rally no other effects, but the desolation of countries, 
the destruction of cities, and the slaughter of men, 
Those so much boasted heroes of antiquity, have they 
made a single man the better? Have they made ma- 
ny men happy? And if by the founding of states and 
empires they have procured posterity some advantages, 
how dearly have they made their OF a atts pay 
for it, by the rivers of blood they have shed? Those 
very advantages are confined to certain places, and 
have a certain duration. What benefit do we, at this 
day, derive from either Nimrod, Cyrus, or Alexander? 
Al} those great names, all those victories which have 
astonished mankind from time to tine—those princes 
and conquerors, with all their magnificence and vast 
designs, are returned into nothing with regard to us; 
they are dispersed like vapours, and are vanished like 
phantoms. 

But the inventors of arts and sciences have laboured 
for all ages of the world. We still enjoy the fruits 
of their application and industry. They have provi- 
ded, at a great distance for all our occasions. They 
have procured for us all the conveniences of life. 
They have converted all nature to our uses. ‘They 
have reduced the most indocile matter to our service. 
They have taught us to extract from the bowels of the 
earth, and even from the deeps of the sea, the most 
precious riches; and what is infinitely more estimable, 
they have opened to us the treasures of all the sci- 
ences; and have guided us to knowledge the niost 
sublime, the most useful, and the most worthy of our 
nature. They have put into our hands, and placed 
hefore our eyes, whatever is most proper to adorn the 
mind, to direet our nranvers, and to form good citi. 
zens, good magistrates, and good princes. 

These are part of the benefits we have received 
from those who have invented, and brought arts and 
sciences to perfection. The better to know their va- 
lue, let us transport ourselves in imagination back io 
the infancy of ithe world, and those gross ages, when 
nian, cote at to cat his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, was without aids and instruments, and obliged, 
however, to cultivate the earth, that he might extract 
nourishment from it; to erect himself huts and roofs 
for his security; to provide clothing for his defence 
against the frosts and rains; and, in a word, to find 
out the means to satisfy all the necessities of life. 
What labours, what difficulties, what disquiets! all 
which are spared us. 

We do not sufficiently consider the obligations we 
are under to those equally industrious and laborious 
men, who made the first essays 1n arts, and applied 
themselves in those useful but elaborate researches. 
That we are conned ae housed, that we are cloth- 
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ed, that we have cities, walls, habitations, temples; to 
their industry and labour weare indebted for themall. 
It is by their aid our hands cultivate the fields, build 
houses, make stuffs and habits, work in brass and 
iron; and to make a transition from the useful to the 
agreeable, that we use the pencil, handle the chisel and 
graver, and touch instruments of music. These are 
solid and permanent advantages and emoluments, 
which have always been increasing from their origin; 
which extend to all ages and nations, and to all man- 
kind in particular, which will perpetuate themselves 
throughout all times, and continue to the end of the 
world. Have all the conquerors together done any 
thing that can be imagined parallel with such servi- 
ces? All our admiration, however, turns generally on 
the side of these heroes in blood, whilst we scarce 
take notice of what we owe to the inventors of arts. 

But we must go farther back, and render the just 
homage of praise and acknowledgment to him, who 
alone has been, and was capable of beiog, their au- 
thor. This is a truth confessed by the Pagans them- 
selves; and Cicero attests, most expressly, that men 
have all the conveniences of life from God alone: 
Omnes mortales sic habent, externas commoditates a 
diis se habere.! 

Pliny, the naturalist, explains himself in a still 
stronger manner, where he speaks of the wonderful 
effects of simples and herbs in regard to distempers; 
and the same principle may be applied.to a thousand 
other effects which seem more astonishing than those. 
2“ It is,” says he, “to understand very il the gifts of 
the Divinity, and to repay them with ingratitude, to 
believe them capable of being invented by man. It is 
true, chance seems to have piven birth to these dis- 
Coveries; but that chance is God himself; by which 
name, as well as by that of nature, we are to under- 
stand him alone, who is the great parent of all things.” 
In effect, how little soever we reflect upon the relation 
and proportion which appears, for instance, between 
the works of gold, silver, iron, brass, lead, and the 
rude mass as it lies hid ir the earth, of which they are 
formed; between linen cloth, whether fine or thin, or 
coarse and strong, and flax and hemp; between stufls 
of all sorts, and the fleece of sheep; between the 
fonat beauty of wrought silks, and the deformity ofan 

ideous insect: we ought to assure ourselves, that man, 
abandoned to his own faculties, could never have been 
able to make such happy discoveries. It is true, as 
Pliny has observed, that chance has seemed to give 
birth to most inventions; but who does not see, that 
God, to put our gratitude to trial, takcs pleasure to 
conceal] himself under these fortuitous events, ag un- 
der so many veils, through which our reason, when 
ever so little enlightened by faith, traces with ease 
the beneficent hand which confers so many gifts 
upon us. 

The divine providence shows itself no less in many 
modern discoveries, which now appear to us exceed- 
ingly easy, yet nevertheless escaped, during all pre- 
ceding ages, the knowledge and inquiries of the many 
persons always intent upon tbe study and perfection 
of arts, till it pleased Gud to open their eyes, and to 
show theni what they did not see before. In this 
number may be reckoned both wind and water mills, 
so commodious for the uses of life, which however are 
not very ancient. The ancients engraved upon cop- 
per: whence was it that they never reflected, that by 
Impressing upon paper what they had engraved, they 
et write that in a moment which they had been 
80 long in cutting withatool? Itis, notwithstanding, 


1 Lib. 3. De. nat. deor. n. 86. 
* 3 Que si quis ullo fort ab homine excogitari potnigse 
eredit, ingrate deorum munera intelligit—Quod certé casu 
repertum quis dubitet? His ergo casus, hic est ille, qui 
plurima in vita invenit Deus. Hox habet nomen, per quem 
intclligilur eadem, et pareas rerum omnitm et magistra na- 
tura.— Plin. 
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only about three hundred years? since the art of print- 
ing books has been discovered. The same may be 
said of gunpowder, of which our ancient conquerors 
were in great want, and which would have very much 
abridged the length of their sieges. The compass, 
that is to say, the needle touched with the loadstone, 
suspended upon an axis, is of such wonderful use, that 
to it alone we stand indebted for the knowledge of the 
new world, and by its means all the people of the earth 
are united by commerce. How came it that mankind, 
who knew all] the other properties of the loadstone, 
were so long without discovering one of such great 
importance? 

We may conclude in the same manner, I think, in 
regard to the incredible difficulty of some discoveries, 
which do not offer themselves hy any outward appear- 
ances, and yet are almost asold as the world, and the 
extreme felicity of other inventions, which seem to 
guide us to them, and yet have not been discovered 
till after many ages, that both the one and the other 
are absolutely disposed by the direction of a superior 
Being, who governs the universe with infinite wisdom 
and power. We are indeed ignorant of the reasons 
which have induced God to observe a different con- 
duct in the manifestation of these mysteries of nature, 
at least in a great measure; but that conductis, how- 
ever, no less to be revered. What he suffers us somie- 
times to see of it, ought to instruct us in respect to all 
the rest. Christopher Columbus conceives thedesign 
to go in search of new worlds. He addresses himself 
for that end to several princes, who look upon his en- 
terprise as madness, and it seemed such in effect. 
But he had within him, with regard to this enterprise, 
an inherent impulse, an ardent and continual desire, 
which rendered him passionate, restless, and invinci- 
ble to all obstacles and remonstrances. Who was it 
that inspired him with this bold design, and gave him 
such inflexible constancy, but God alone, who had 
resolved from all eternity, to enlighten the people of 
that new world with the lights of the gospel. The 
invention of the compass was the occasion of it. Pro- 
vidence had assigned a precise time for this great 
event. The moment could neither be advanced nor 
retarded. Hence it was that this discovery had been 
so long deferred, and was afterwards so suddenly and 
so courageously executed. 

After these observations, which I thought useful to 
many of my readers, I shall proceed to my subject. {I 
shall divide all that relates to the arts and sciences in- 
to three books. In the first I shall treat of agriculture, 
cormmerce, architecture, sculpture, painting, and nu- 
sic. In the second I shall treat of the art-military, and 
what regards the raising and maintaining troops, bat- 
tles, and sieges, both by sea and land. In the last 
book, with which my work will conclude, I shall run 
over the arts and sciences that have most relation to 
the mind,—grammar, poetry, history, rhetoric, and 
philosophy, with all the branches that either depend 
on, or have any relation to them. 

I must observe beforehand, with the same freedom 
J have professed hitherto, that I undertake to treat a 
subject of which many parts are almost entirely un- 
known to me. For this reason I shall have occasion 
for new indulgence. I demand perinission therefore 
to make use freely, as have always done( and am 
now reduced to do more than ever,) of all the helps I 
shall meet with inmy way. I shall hazard losing the 
glory of being an author and inventor: but I willingly 
renounce it, provided [ have that of pleasing my read- 
ers, and of being any way useful to them. Profound 
erudition must not be expected here, though the sub- 
ject seems to imply it. Ido not pretend to instruct 
the learned; my aim is to make choice of that from 
all the arts which may best suit the capacitics of the 
generality of readers. 


* It is now (1826) nearly a hundred years more since our 
Author wrote 
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CHAPTER Jf. 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


ARTICLE I.—AaANTIQUITY OF AGRICULTURE. ITS 
UTILITY. THE ESTEEM IT WAS IN AMONGST THE 
ANCIENTS. HOW IMPORTANT IT IS TO PLACE IT 
IN HONOUR, AND HOW DANGEROUS TO NEGLECT 
THE APPLICATION TO IT. 


I MAY with justice place egriculture at the head of 
the arts, which has certainly the advantage ofall others, 
as well with regard to its antiquity as utility. It may 
be said to be as ancient as the world, having taken 
birth in the terrestrial paradise itseli, when Adam, 
newly come forth from the hands of his Creator, still 
possessed the precious but frail treasure of his inno- 
cence; God having placed him in the garden of de- 
lights, commanded him to cultivate it; ut operaretur 
Sain: to dress and keep it, Gen. ii.15. That culture 
was not painful and laborious, but easy and agreeable; 
It was to serve him for amusement, and to make him 
contemplate in the productions of the earth the wis- 
dom and liberality of his Master. 

The sin of Adam having overthrown this order, and 
drawn upon him the mournful decree, which condemn- 
ed him to eat his bread by the sweat of his brow; 
God changed his delight into chastisement, and sub- 
jected him to hard labour and toil, which he had never 
known had he continued ignorant of evil. Theearth, 
become stubborn and rebellions to his orders, to pun- 
ish his revolt against God, brought forth thorns and 
thistles, Violent means were necessary to compel it 
to pay man the tribute, of which his ingratitude had 
rendered him unworthy, and to force it, by labour, to 
supply him every year with the-nourishment, which 
before was given him freely and without trouble. 

From hence therefore we are to trace the origin of 
agriculture, which from the punishment it was at first, 
is become, by the singular goodness of God, in a man- 
ner the mother and nurse of the human race. It is, in 
effect, the source of solid wealth and treasures of a 
real value, which do not depend upon the opinion of 
men—which suffice at once to necessity and enjoy- 
ment, by which a nation is in no want of its neighbours, 
and often necessary to them—which make the princi- 
pal revenue of a state, and supply the defect of all 
others, when they happen to fail. Though mines of gold 
and silver should be exhausted, and the monies made 
of them lost—though pearls and diamonds should re- 
main hid in the womb of the earth and sea—though 
commerce with strangers should be prohibited— 
though all arts, which have no other object than em- 
bellishment and splendour, should be abolished, the 
fertility of the earth alone would afford an abundant 
supply for the occasions of the public, and furnish 
seEndience both for the people and armies to defend 
it. We ought not to be surprised, therefore, that ag- 
riculture was in so much honour amongst the an- 
cients; it ought rather to seeni wonderful that it 
ever should cease to be so, and that of all professions 
the most necessary and most indispensable should 
have fallen into so great contempt. We have seen 
in the whole course of our history, that the princi- 


pal attention of the wisest princes, and the most able 
ministers was to support and encourage husbandry. 

Amongst the Assyrians and Persians the Satrape 
were rewarded, in whose governments the lands were 
well cultivated, and those punished who neglected that 
eae of their duty. Numa Pompilius, one of the wisest 

ings antiquity mentions, and who best understood 
and discharged the duties of the sovereignty, divided 
the whole territory of Rome into different cantons,! 
An exact account was rendered him of the manner in 
which they were cultivated, and he cansed the hus- 
bandmen to come before him, that he might praise and 
encourage those whose lands were well manured, and 
reproach others with their want of industry. The 
riches of the earth, says the historian, were looked 
upon as the justest and miost legitimate of all riches, 
and much preferred to the advantages obtained by 
war, which are cf no long duration. Ancus Mar- 
tius, the fourth king of the Romans, who piqued him- 
self upon treading in the steps of Numa, next to the 
adoration of the gods, and reverence for religion, 
recommended nothing so much to the people, as 
the cultivation of lands and the breeding of cattle.2 
The Romans long retained this disposition, and in 
the latter times, whoever did not discharge his duty 
well, drew upon himself the animadversion of the 
censor.3 

It is known from never failing experience, that the 
culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle, whichis a 
consequence and necessary part of it, hag always 
been a certain and inexhaustible source of wealth and 
abundance. Agriculture was in no part of the world 
in higher consideration than in Egypt, where it was 
the particular object of government and policy; and 
no country was ever better peopled, richer, or more 
powerful. The strength of a state is not to be com- 
puted by extent of country, but by the number of its 
citizens, and the utility of their labour. 

It is hard to conceive, how so smal] a tract as the 
land of Promise should be able to contain and nourish 
an almost innumerable multitude of inhabitants: this 
was from the whole country’s being cultivated with 
extreme application, 

What history relates of the opulence of several ci- 
ties in Sicily, and in particular of the immense riches 
of Syracuse, of the magnificence of its buildings, of 
the powerful fleets it fitted out, and the numerous 
armies it had on foot, would appear incredible, if not 
attested by all the ancient authors. From whence 
can we Balers that Sicily could raise wherewith to 
support such enormous expenses, if not from the 
produce of their lands, which were improved with 
wonderful industry? We may judge of their appli- 
cation to the culture of land, from the care taken 
by one of the most powerful kings of Syracuse, 
(iiers II.) to conipose a book upon that subject, m 
which he gave wise advice and excellent rules, for 
supporting and augmenting the fertility of the coun- 


try. 
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Besides Hiero, other princes are mentioned,! who 
did not think it unworthy their birth and rank, to 
leave posterity precepts upon agriculture, so sensible 
were they of its utility and value: of this number 
were Attalus, surnamed Philometor, king of Perga- 
mus, and Archelaus of Ceppador I am less sur- 
prised that Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and other 

hilosophers, who have treated politics in particular, 
Fave not omitted this article, which makes an essen- 
tial part of that subject. But who would "la to 
see a Carthaginian general amongst these authors? [ 
mean Mago. He must have treated this matter with 
great extent, as his work, which was found at the 
taking of Carthage, consisted of twenty-eight vol- 
umes. So high a value was set on it, that the senate 
ordered it to be translated, and one of the principal 
magistrates took upon hiniself the care of doing it. 
Cassius Dionysius of Utica had before translated 
them out of the Punic language into Greek.? Cato, 
the censor, had however published his books upon 
the same subject. For Rome was not then entirely 
depraved, and the taste for the ancient simplicity 
still continued in a certain degree. She remember- 
ed with joy and admiration, that in ancient times her 
senators lived almost continually in the’country; that 
they cultivated their lands with their own hands, 
gittout ever indulging rapacious and unjust desires 
for those of other men; and that consuls and dicta- 
tors were often taken from the plough.* In those 
happy times, says Pliny,§ the earth, glorious in seeing 
herself cultivated by the hands of triumphant victors, 
seemed to make new efforts, and to produce her fruits 
with greater abundance; that is, no doubt because 
those great men, equally capable ofhandling the plough 
and their arms, of sowing and conquering lands, ap- 
plied themselves with more attention to their labour, 
and were of course more successful in it. And indeed, 
when a person of condition, with a superior genins, 
applies himself to arts, experience shows us, that he 
does it with greater ability, force of mind, industry, 
taste, and with more inventions, new discoveries, and 
various experiments; whereas an ordinary man con- 
fines himself servilely within the common road, and 
to his ancient customs. Nothing opens his eyes— 
nothing raises him above his old habitudes; and aiter 
many years of labour, he continues stil] the same, with- 
out making any progress in the profession he follows. 

Those great men [ have mentioned had never under- 
taken to write upon agriculture, if they had not been 
sensible of its importance, which most of them had 
peroneal experienced. W'e know whata taste Cato 

ad for rural life, and with what application he employ- 
ed himself in it. The example of an ancient Roman, 
whose farm adjoined his, was of infinite service to him. 
(This was Manius Curius Dentatus, who had thrice 
received the honour of atriumph.) Cato often went to 
walk in it, and considering the small extent of that 
land, the poverty and simplicity of the house, he was 
struck with admiration for that illustrious person, 
who, when he became the greatest of the Romans, 
having conquered the most warlike nations, and driven 
Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this little land with 
his own hands, and after so many triumphs, inhabited 
so wretched a house.6 [It is here, said he to himself, 
that the ambassadors of the Saninites found him by 
his fire-side, boiling roots, and received this wise an- 
swer from him, after having offered him a great sum 


: De cultura agri preeipere fuit, etiam apud exteros.— 
Plin. J. xviii. e. 3. 

2D. Sylanus. 3 Varr. de Re Rust. 1]. i. ce. 1. 

« Antiquitus abaratro arcessebantur ut consules fierent— 
Atilium sua manu spargentem semem qui missi erant eon- 
vencrunt—Suos agros studiosé eolebaut, non alienos rupidé 
uppetebant.—Cic. pro Rose. Amer. n. 50. 

5 Que nam ergo tant# uhertatis causa erat? Ipsorum 
tune manibus Imperatorum colebantur agri (ut fas est ere- 
dere) gaudente terra vomere laureato, et iriumnbali arato- 
set sive illi eddem eurd semina tractabant, qua bella, ea- 
demque diligentia arva disponcbant, qua castra: sive hones- 
tis manibus omnia letils proveniunt, quoniam et curiosius 
fiunt.— Plin. |. xviii. e. 3. 

6 Hune, et. inecomptis Curium eapillis 
Utilem hello tulit et Camillum 
Steva paupertas, et avitus apto 

Cum lare fundus, 
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of money: That gold was a thing of smal] value to 
one who could be satisfied with such a dinner; and 
that for his part, he thought it more glorious to con- 
quer those who had that gold, than to possess it him- 
self.7 Full of these thoughts, Cato returned home, 
and making an estimate of his house, lands, slaves, 
and expenses, he applied himself to husbandry with 
more ardour, and retrenched all needless superfiuity. 
Though very young at that time, he was the admira- 
tion of all het knew him. Valerius Flaccus, one of 
the most noble and most powerful persons of Rome, 
had lands contiguous to Cato’s small farm. He there- - 
often heard his slaves speak of his neighbour’s man-? 
ner of living, and of his labour in the field. He was 
told, that in the morning he used to go to the small 
cities in the neighbourhood, to plead and defend the!~ 
causes of those who applied to him for that purpose, 
That from thence he returned into the field, where, 
throwing a mean coat over his shoulders in winter, 
and almost naked in summer, he worked with his ser- 
vants, and after they had done, he sat down with 
them at table, and ate the same bread, and drank the 
same wine.8 

We see by these examples how far the ancient Ro- 
mans carried the love of siniplicity, poverty, and la- 
bour. I read with singular pleasure the tart and sen- 
sible reproaches which a Roman senator makes to 
the augur Appius Claudius, upon the magnificence 
of his country houses, by comparing them to the 
farm where they then were. ‘Here (said he) we 
see neither painting, statues, carving, nor mosaic 
work; but to make us amends, we have all that is 
necessary to the cultivation of lands, the dressing of 
vines, and the feeding of cattle. Io your house 
every thing shines with gold, silver, and niarble; but 
there is no sign of arable lands or vineyards. We 
find there neither ox, nor cow, nor sheep. There is 
neither hay in cocks, vintage in the cellars, nor har- 
vest in the barn. Can this be called a farm? In 
what does it resemble that of your grandfather, and 
great-grandfather?”9 

After luxury was introduced to this height amongst 
the Romans, the lands were far from being cultivated, 
or producing revenues as io ancient days. Ata time 
when they were in the hands of slaves or abject mer- 
cenaries, what could be expected from such workmen, 
who were forced to their labour only by ill treatment 10 
This was one of the great, and most imprudent ne- 
glects, remarked by all the writers upon this subject in 
the latter times; because to cultivate lands properly, 
it is necessary to take pleasure and be delighted with 
the work, and for that end to find it for one’s interest 
and gain to follow it. 

It is therefore highly important, that the whole land 
of a kingdom should-be employed to the best advan- 
tage, which is mueh more useful than to extend its 
limits; in order to this, each master of a family resi- 
ding in the small towns and villages, should have some 
portion of land appropriated to himself; whence it 
would follow, that this field, by being his own, would 
be dearer to him than all others, and be cultivated with 
application; that his family would think such employ- 
ment their interest, attach themselves to their farm, 
subsist upon it,and by that means be kept within the 
country, When thecountry people are not on their 
own estates, and are only employed for hire, they are 
very negligent in their labour, and even work with re- 


1 Curio ad focum sedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites 
eum attulissent repudiati ab eo sunt. Nott enim aurum ha- 
bere praclarum sibi videri dixit, sed jis qui haberent aurum 
imperare. Cieero makes Cato himself epeak thus, in hia 
book upon old age, n. 55. 

8 This puts me in mind of u fine saying of Pliny the 
younger, who gave his freedmen the same wine he drank 
himself. When some body represented that this must be 
very chargeable to him: No, said he; my freedmen do not 
drink the same wine I drink, but I the same they do. Qnia 
scilicet liberti mei non idem quod ego bibunt, sed iuem ego 
quod libertii— Pdin. ], ii. Epist. 6. g 

9 Var. ], iij.e. 2 F 

io Nune eadem illa (arva) vineti pedes, damnate manus, 
inseripti vultus exe ecenti— Nos miramur ergastulorum nop 
eadem emolumenta esse, que fucrint Imperatorum.—Plin. 
1, xviii. e. 3. 
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egret. A lord and landholder ought to desire that their 
Tands and estates should continue a long time in the 
same family, and that their farmers should succeed in 
them (ron: father toson; from whence a quite different 
reyrard for them would arise: and what conduced to the 
interest of particulars, would also promote the general 
good of the state.) Butwhenan hosbandman or far- 
mer has acquired some wealth by his industry and 
application, which is much to be desired by the land- 
lord for his own advantage, it is not by this gain, says 
Cicero, the rents laid on them are to be measured, 
but by the lands themselves they turn so much to 
their account; the produce of which ought to be equi- 
tably estimated and examined into, for ascertaining 
what new imposition of rents they will bear.2 For to 
rackrent and oppress those who have applied them- 
selves well to their business, only because they have 
done so, is to punish, and indeed to abolish, industry ; 
whereas, in all well regulated states, it has always 
been thought necessary to animate it by emulation and 
reward. 

One reagon of the sniall produce of the lands, is, be- 
cause agriculture is nat looked upon as anart that re- 
quires study, reflection, and rules: every one abandons 
himself to his own taste and method, whilst no body 
thinks of making a serious scrutiny into them, of try- 
ing experiments, and of uniting precepts with experi- 
ence.3 The ancients did not thiak in this manner.4 
They judged three things necessary to success in agri- 
culture. The will: this employment should be loved, 
desired, and delighted in, and followed in consequence 
out of pleasure. The power: itis requisite to be ina 
condition to make the necessary expenses for the breed- 
ing and fattening of cattle and fowl of all sorts, for la- 
bour, and for what ever is necessary to the manuring 
and improving of lands; and this is what most of our 
husbanduien want. The skill: it is necessary to have 
studied maturely all that relates to the cultivation of 
lands, without which the two first things are not only 
ineffectual, but occasion great losses (o the master of 
a pels who has the affliction to see, that the produce 
of the land is far from answering the expenses he has 
been at, or the hopes he has conceived from them; be- 
cause those expenses have been laid out without dis- 
cretion, and without knowledge in the application of 
them. To these three heads a fourth may be added, 
which the ancients had not forgot, that is, experience, 
which presides in all arts, is infinitely above precepts. 
and makes even the faults we have committed our ad- 
vemeee: for, from doing wrong we often learn to do 
right.o 

“Agriculture was in quite different esteem with the 

ancients, to what it is with us: which is evident from 
the niultitude and quality of the writers upon this sub- 
ject. Varro cites to the number of fifty amongst the 
zreeks only. He wrote upon it also hiniself, and 
Columelia after him. The three Latin authors, Ca- 
to, Varro, and Columella, enter into a wonderful de- 
tail upon all the parts of agriculture. Would it be 
an ungrateful and barren employment to compare 
their opinions and reflectioas with the niodern prac- 
tice: 

Columella,é who lived in the time of Tiberius, 
declares, in a very warm and eloquent manner, the 
general contempt into which agriculture was fallen 
in bis t'me, and the persuasion nien were under, that 
to succeed in it, there was no oecasion for a master. 
“I see at Rome,” said he, “ the schools of philoso- 


t Lucium Volusium asseverantem audivi, patris familias 
felicissimum fundum esse, qui colonus indigenas huberet, et 
tanquam in paterna possessione nolos, jam inde a cunabulis 
longa familiaritate retineret.— Colum, i Th Bs hs 

2 Cum Aratori aliquod unus imponitur, non omnes, si 
que sunt preterea, facultates, sed aratiovis ipsius vis ac ra- 
tio considerenda est, quid ea sustinere, quid pali, quid effi- 
cere possil ac debeat.—Cic. Verr. de frum, n. 199. 

3 Debemus et imitari alius, et aliter ut faciamus quadam 
experientia tentare. Vurro, lt. i. e, 18, 

4 Colum, |. i. c. 1. 

& Usus et experentia dominantur in artibus, neque est 
alla diseiplina in qua non peceando discatur. Nam ubi 
quid perperam administratum cesse it imprusperé, vitaiur 
quod sesellerat, illuminatquo rectam viam docenlis magiste- 
tium. Colum. ibid, © Colum. in prem. 1. i, 
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phers, rhetoricians, geometricians, musicians, and 
what is more astonishing, ot people solely employed, 
some 1b preparing dishes ee to whet the appetite, 
and excite gluttony; and others to adorn tne head 
with artificial curls, but not one for agriculture. 
However, the rest might be well spared; and the re- 
public flourished long without any of those frivolous 
arts; but it is not possible to want that of husbandry, 
because life depends upon it.7 Besides, is there a 
more honest or legal means of preserving, or increas- 
ing a patrimony? Is the profession of arms of this 
kind, and the acquisition of spoils always dyed with 
human blood, and amassed by the ruin of an infinity 
of persons? Or is commerce so, which, tearing citi- 
zens away fron their native country, exposes (hem to 
the fury of the winds and seas, and drags them into 
unknown worlds in purguit of riches? Ov is the 
trade of money and usury more laudable, odious and 
fatal as they are, even to those they seem to relieve? 
Can any one compare any of these methods with wise 
and innocent agriculture, which only the depravity 
of our manners can render contemptible, and by a 
necessary consequence, almost barren and useless? 
Many people imagine, that the sterility of our lands, 
which are much less ferUile now than in times past, 
proceeds from the intemperance of the air, the in- 
clemency of seasons, or from the alteration of the 
lands themselves; that weakened and exhausted by 
long and continual labour, they are no longer capable 
of producing their fruits with the same vigour and 
abundance. This isa mistake,” says Columella: “ we 
ought not to imagine, that the earth, to whom the 
author of nature has conimunicated a perpetual fe- 
cundity, is liable to barrenness as to a kind of disease. 
After its having received from its master a divine 
and immortal youth, which has occasioned its being 
called the conimon mother of all things, because it 
always has brought forth, and ever will bring forth 
from its womb, whatever subsists, it is not to be fear- 
ed, that it will fall into decay and old age like man. 
It is neither to the badness of the air, nor to length 
of time, that the barrenness of our lands is to be im- 
puted; but solely to our own fault and neglect: we 
should blame only ourselves, who abandon those es- 
tates to our slaves, which in the days of our ances- 
tors, were cultivated by the most noble and illustri- 
ous.” 

This reflection of Columella seems very solid, and 
is confirmed by experience. The land of Canaan 
(and as much may be said of other countries) was 
very fertile at the time the people of God took pos- 
session of it, and had been seven hundred years in- 
habited by the Canaanites. From thence to the 
Babylonish captivity was almost a thousand years. 
In the latter days, there is no mention of its being 
exhausted, or worn out by time, without speaking of 
the after ages. If, therefore, it has been almost en- 
tirely barren during a long course of years, as is said, 
we ought to conclude with Colunieln that itis not 
from its being exhausted or grown old; but because 
it is deserted and neglected.9 And we ought also 
to conclude, that the fertility of some countries, of 
which so much is said in history, arises from the par- 
ticular attention of the inhabitants in tilling the land, 
in cultivating the vines, and breeding of cattle; of 
which it is time to say something. 


ARTICLE II. 


OF TILLAGE, COUNTRIES FAMOUS AMONGST THE 
ANCIENTS FOR ABOUNDING WITH CORN. 


I SHALL confine myself, in speaking of tillage, to 
what relates to wheat, as the most important part of 
that subject. 

The countries most famous for abounding in corn 


1 Sine ludieris artibus—olim satis ficlices futureque eunt 
urbes: at sine agricultoribus nee consistere mortaleg, nec ali 
posse manifestum est. 

8 Ad feneratio probabilior sit etiam his invisa quibus sue 
eurrere videtur. 

® Non igitur fatigatione, quemadmodum plurimi eredide 
runt, nee seniv, sed nostra seilicet inertia minus benignd 
nobis arva respondent. Colum. |. ii. e. 2. 
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were Thrace, Sardinia, Sicily, Egypt, and Africa.t 
Athens brought every year from Byzantium four hun- 
dred thousand medimni of wheat, as Demosthenes in- 
forms us.2. The medimnus contained six bushels, and 
was sold in his time for no more than five drachmas, 
that is io say, for fifty pence French. How man 
other cities and countries did Thrace furnish wit 
corn, and how fertile must it consequently have been! 
It is not without reason that Cato the censor, whose 
gravity of manners occasioned him to be surnamed 
the T¥ise, called Sicily the magazine and nursing 
mother of the Roman people.8 And indeed it was 
from thence Rome brought almost all her corn, both 
for the use of the city and the subsistence of her ar- 
mies. We see also in Livy, that Sardinia supplied 
the Romans with abundance of corn. 

All the world knows how much the land of Egypt, 
waterecl and enriched by the Nile, which served it 
instead 4 of the husbandman, abounded with corn.5 
When Augustus had reduced it into a Roman pro- 
vince, he took particular care of the bed and canals 
of this béneficent river, which by degrees had been 
much clogged with mud, throngh the neglect of the 
kings of Egypt, and caused them to be cleansed by 
the Roman troops, whom he left there. Fron thence 
came regularly every year, twenty millions of bushels 
of wheat. Without this supply, the capital of the 
world was in danger of perishing by famine. She saw 
herself in this condition under Augustus, for there 
remained only three days’ provision of corn in the 
city. That prince, who was full of tenderness for the 
people, had resolved to poison himself, if the expected 
fleets did not arrive before the expiration of that time. 
They cane, and the preservation of the people was 
attributed to the good fortune of the prince. We 
shall see, that wise precautions were afterwards taken 
to avoid the like danger for the future. 

Africa did not give place to Ngypt in point of fer- 
tility.6 In one of its countries, one bushel of wheat 
sown has been observed to produce an hnondred and 
fifty. From a single grain almost four hundred ears 
would sometimes spring up, as we find by letters to 
Augustus and Nero, from those who governed Africa 
under them. This was, no doubt, very uncommon. 
But the same Pliny, who relates these facts, assures 
us, that in Beotia and Egypt it was a very common 
thing tor a grain to produce an hundred and fifty ears: 


and he observes, upon this occasion, the attention of 
the divine providence, which hath ordained, that of 


all plants, that which it had appointed for the nourish- 
ment of man, and in consequence the most necessary, 
should be also the most fruitful. 

T have said that Rome at first brought almost all 
her corn from Sicily end Sardinia. In process of 
time, when she had made herself mistress of Carthage 
and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt became her store- 
houses. Those cities sent numerous flcets every year, 
freighted with wheat for the use of the Roman peo- 
ple, then lords of the universe. And when the har- 
vest happened to fail in one of these provinces, the 
other came in to its aid, and supported the capital of 
the world. Corn, by this means, was at a very low 
price at Rome, and sometimes sold for no more than 
two asses, or pence, a bushel.?7 The whole coast of 
Africa abounded exceedingly with corn, in which part 
of the wealth of Carthage consisted.8 The city of 
Leptis only, situated in the lesser Syrtis, paid a daily 
tribute to it ofa talent, that is to say, of three thou- 
sand livres. In the war against Philip, the Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors supplied the Romans with a million 
of bushels of corn, and five hundred thousand of bar- 
ley. Those of Massinissa gave them also as much.? 


1 Demosth. in orat. cont. Lept. p. 546. 

2 Id, in Phorm. p. 346, 

3 Itc M. Cato Sapicns cellam penariam reip. nostra, nu- 
tricem plehis Romane Siciliam nominavit Itaque ad 
omnes tes Sicilia previneis semper usi sumus; vt, quicquid 
ex se posset atf:rre id non apud esa nasei sed domi nostra 
condiinm putaremus, Cie. Ferrie. 2.0. 5. 

4 Nilus ibtccloni vice furgitur., Plie. 

§S-xt Aurel vict. in epitu. 6 Plin. L. xviit. ¢.8. 

T Liv. 1, xxxi. n. ot, 8 Id. f. xxxv. n. 62, 

® Liv. |, xiii. o. 6. 
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Constantinople was supplied in the same manner, 
when the seat of empire was transplanted thither. 
An admirable order was observed in both these cities, 
for subsisting the immense number of people that in- 
habited them. The emperor Constantine caused al- 
most fourscore thousand bushels of corn, which came 
from Alexandria, to be distributed daily at Constan- 
tinople;10 this was for the subsistence of six hundred 
and forty thousand men, the Roman bushel serving 
only eight men. When the emperor Septimus Seve- 
rus died, there was corn in the public inagazines for 
seven years, expending daily seventy-five thousand 
bushels, that isto say, bread forsix hundred thousand 
inen.t! What a provision was this against the dearth 
of any future years! 

Besides these I have mentioned, there were many 
other countries very fruitfal in corn. For the sowing 
ofan acre, only one medimnus of corn was required: 
medimnum.12 The medimnus consisted of six bushels, 
each of which contained very near twenty pound 
weight of corn. (It is attired, in the Spectacle de la 
Nature, that the usual and sufficient quantity for sow- 
ing an acre, is an hundred and twenty pounds of corn: 
which comes to the same amount.) The highest pro- 
duce of an acre was ten 2edimni of corn, that 1s to 
say, ten for one; but the ordinary produce was eight, 
with which the husbandnien were well satisfied. It is 
from Cicero we have this account; and he must have 
known the subject very well, as he uses it in the cause 
of the Sicilians against Verres. He speaks of the 
country of the Leontines, which was one of the most 
fruitful in Sicily.18 The highest price of a bushel of 
corn amounted to three sesterces, or seven pence half- 
penny. It was less than that of France by almost 
one fourth. Our septier contains twelve bushels, and 
is often sold for ten livres. By that estimate, our 
bushel is worth sixteen pence and something more; 
that is to say, twice the price of the bushel of the an- 
cients, and something more, All that Cicero relates 
upon the subject of corn, as to its price, how much of 
it was necessary for sowing an acre, and what quan- 
tity it produced being sown, ought not to be const- 
dered as an established rule; for these would vary 
considerably according to soils, countries, and times. 

The ancients had different methods of thrashing 
theircorn.4 They made use, for that purpose, either 
of sledges armed with points; or of horses, which 
they made trample upon it; or of flails, with which 
they beat the sheaves, as is now customary in many 
places. They also used various methods for presery- 
ing corn a great while, especially by shutting it up 
close in the ear in subterranean caverns, which they 
covered on all sides with straw, to defend it against 
damps; closing the entrance with great care, to pre- 
vent the air from getting in. Varro asgures us, that 
corn would keep good in that manner for fifty years, 


ARTICLE III. 


SECTION I.—cuLTrvaATION OF THE VINE. WINES 
CELEBRATED IN GREECE AND ITALY. 


We may believe, that mankind have been no less 
industrious in the cultivation of the vine, than in that 
of corn, though they applied themselves to it later. 
The scripture informs us, that the use of wine was 
not known till after the deluge. “ Noah began to be 
an husbandman, and he planted avineyard,” Gen, ix. 
20. It was, no doubt, known before, but only in the 
grape, and not as liquor. Noah planted it methodi- 
cally, and discovered the use that might be made of 
the fruit, by pressing out and preserving the liquor. 
He was deceived by its sweetness and strength, which ; 
he had not experienced: “And he drank of the wine 
and was drunken.” The Pagans transferred the 
honoor of the invention of wine to Bacchus, of whicl: 
they never had much knowledge; and what is said of 
Noah’s drunkenness, made them consider Bacchus as 
the god of drunkenness and debauch. 


it ZSlian. Spartian. in Sever, 
Plin. 1, xviii. ¢. 7, 
14 Plin. 1. xviii. c. 30. 


10 Socrat. |. ti. ¢. 13. 
12 Cie.in Verr. de frum. n. 112, 
13 Cic. ibid. n. 173. 

‘5 Lib. i. de Re Rust. r. 5. 
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The offspring of Noah having dispersed into the 
several countries of the world, carried the vine with 
them from place to place, and taught the use to be 
made of it. Asia was the first to experience the 
sweets of this gilt, and svon imparted it to Europe 
and Africa. We see in Homer,! that, in the time of 
the Trojan war, part of the commerce consisted inthe 
freight of wines. The wine was kept iu those days in 
large earthen jars, or in the skins of beasts; which 
custom continues to this day in countrics where wood 
is not plenty. It is believed that we nre indebted to 
the Gauls, that settled on the banks of the Po, forthe 
useful invention of preserving our wine in vessels 
of wood exactly closed, and for retaining it within 
bounds, notwithstanding its fermentation and strength. 
From that time the keeping and transporting it be- 
came more easy, than when it was kept in carthen 
vessels, which were liable to be broke, or in bags of 
skin, apt to unsew or grow mouldy. 

Homer mentions a very famous wine of Maronea 
in Thrace, which would bear mixing with twenty 
times as much water.2 But it was common for the 
natives to drink it unmixed. Nor have authors3 been 
silent upon the excessive brutalities to which that 
nation were subject. Pliny 4 tells us, that Mucianus,5 
who had been thrice consul, being in that country in 
his own time, had experienced the truth of what Ho- 
mer says, and saw that in a certain measure of wine 
they put fourscore times as much water; which is 
four times as much as the Grecian poet speaks of. The 
same author® mentions wines much celebrated in 
Italy, which took their name from Opimius, in whose 
consulate they were made, which were preserved to 
his time, that is, almost two hundred years, and were 
not to be purchased for money. A very smal] quantity 
of this, mingled with other wines, communicated to 
them, as was pretended, a very surprising strength 
and exquisite favour, How great soever the reputa- 
tion of the wines made in the consulate of Opimius 
might be, or in that of Anicius, for the latter were 
much cried up, Cicero set no such great value upon 
them; and above an hundred years before Pliny 
writes, he found them too old to be supportable.7 

Greece and Italy, which were distinguished in so 
many other respects, were particularly so by the ex- 
cellency of their wines. In Greece, besides many 
others, the wines of Cyprus, Lesbos, and Chio were 
much celebrated. Those of Cyprus are in great es- 
teem to this day. Horace often mentions those of 
Lesbos, and represents them as very wholesome and 
agreeable.§ But Chio carried it from all the other 
countries, and eclipsed their reputation so much, 
that the inhabitants of that island were thought to be 
the first who planted the vine, and taught the use of 
it to other nations? All these wines were in so great 
esteem, and of so high a price, that at Rome, so late 
as to the infancy of ee lias, in their entertainments 
they drank only one cup of them at the end of the 
feast.!0 Their prevailing qualities were sweetness 
and a delicious flavour. 

Pliny was convinced that the libations of milk in- 
stituted by Romulus,!t and Numa’s prohibition to hon- 


« Pliad. 1. vii. 2 Odyss. J. ix. v. 197. 
§ Natis id usum letite seyphis 


Pugnare Thracum est.—ffor. Od. xxvii. 1. i. 


With bowls for mirth and joy design'd, 
To fight befits the Thracian hind. 


4 Plin. 1. xiv. c. 4. 

& This was the celebrated Mucianus, who had so much 
hare in the eleetiun of Vespasian to the empire. 

6 Plin. 1. xiv. e. 4. 

t Atqui ex note sunt optime credo: sed nimia vetustas 
ec habet eam, quam querimus, suavitatem, nec est sane 
am tolerabilis—Cic.in Brut. n. 287. 

® Hic innocentis poeula Lesbii 

Duces sub umbra.—Od. vii. 1. i. 
Beneath the shade you here may dine, 
And quaff the harmless Lesbian wine. 


® Athen. 1. i. pp. 26, 32. 

40 Tanta vino Greco gratia erat, ut singule pationes in 
eenvietu darcotur.—I.. Lucullus pucr apud patrem nunquam 
lautum convivium vidit, in quo plus semel Grecum vinum 
daretur.— Plin, ex Varro, |. xiv. c. 14. 

11 Plin, Lb xiv. ¢. 12. 
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our the dead by pouring wine upon the funeral pile, 
were proofs that in those days vines were very scarce 
in Italy. They increased considerably in the follow- 
ing ages; and it is very probable that for this the 
Romans were obliged to the Greeks, whose vines 
were in high repute, as they were in process of time 
also, for their taste for arts and sciences. It was the 
wines of Italy, in the time of Camillus, that brought 
the Ganls again thither.!2_> The charms of the liquor, 
which were entirely new to them, were powerful at- 
tractions to induce them to quit their country. 

Two-thirds of all the places famed for the goodness 
of wine were in Italy. The ancient custom of that 
country,8 which it stil] retains, was to fasten their 
vines to trees,l* and especially to the poplar, to the 
tops of which they projected their slender circling 
branches: this had a very fine effect, and was a most 
agreeable object to the eye. In several places they 
made use of props, as we do. The country of Capua 
alone supplied them with the Massick, Calenian, lor- 
mian, Cecuban, and Falernian, so much celebrated 
by Horace.5 It must be allowed, that the goodness 
ot the soi}, and the happy situation of all those places, 
contributed very much to the excellency of these 
wines; but we must also acdinit, that they owed it 
more to the care and industry of the husbandinen, 
who applied themselves with their utmost attention 
to the cultivation of the vines. The proof of which is, 
that in Pliny’s time,!6 which was about an hundred 
years after Horace, the reputation of these wines, for- 
nrerly so famous, was entirely come to nothing, through 
the negligence and ignorance of the vine-dressers, 
who, blinded by the hope of gain, were more intent 
upon having a great quantity, than good wine. 

Pliny cites several examples of the extreme differ- 
ence which cultivation will produce in the same land.17 
Amongst others, he tells us of a celebrated gramma- 
rian, who lived in the reign of Tiberius and Claudius, 
and purchased a vineyard at a small price, which had 
long been neglected by its ancient masters. The ex- 
traordinary care he took of it, and the peculiar man- 
ner in which he cultivated it, Bere change ina 
few years, that seemed little less than a prodigy ad 
vix credible miraculum perduxit. So wonderful a 
success, in the midst of other vineyards, which were 
almost always barren, drew upon him the envy of all 
his neighbours, who, to cover their own sloth and ig- 
norance, accused him of magic and sorcery. 

Amongst the wines of Campania, which J have 
mentioned, the Falernian was in great vogue.l$ It was 
very strong and rough, and was not deeined suffi- 
ciently improved for use till it had been kept ten years, 
To soften that roughness, and qualify its austerity, 
they made use of honey, or mingled it with Chio, 
and by that mixture made it excellent. This ought, 
in my opinion, to be ascribed to the refined and de- 
licate taste of those voluptuous Romans, who, in the 


42 Eam gentem (Gallorum) traditur fama, duleedine fra- 
gum, maximeque vini nova tum vuluptate captam, Alpes 
transisse.—Liv. |. v. n. 33. 

+ 13 In Campano agro vites papulis nubunt, maritosque cam- 
plexte alque per ramos ecayum procacibus brachiis geniculato 
curso seandentes, cacumena wquant.— Plin. |. xvi. c. 1. 

14 From this eustom three elegant expressions in Horace 
take birth, all derived from the same metaphor. He says, 
lie marries the trees to the vines. Epod. 2. 


Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos. 


Iie calls the same trees widowers, when the vines are no 
longer fastened to them. Od.v.).iv. Aut vitem viduag 
dveitad arbores. And gives the name of bachelors to the 
trees which never had the vine annexed to them: Plata- 
nusque calebs evincet utmos.—Od, 15, |. il. 
1s Cecubum, et pralo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falerne 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Poeula colles.—Od. 20. 1. i. 


Ceeubnus and Calenum join 

To fill thy buwls with richest wine: 
My humble cups do not, produce 
The Formian or Falernian juice. 


16 Quod jam intereidit ineuria coloni.—Cura, culturaque 
id contigerat. Exoleuit hoe quoque eulpa (Vinitorum) ea» 
piz potius quam honatati stadeutium.—Plin. |. xiv. c. 6. 

41 Lib. xiv. c. 3. is Athen. |, i. p. 26. 
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latter times, spared nothing to exalt the pleasures of 
the table, by whatever was most agreeable, and most 
capable of gratifying the senses. ‘There were other 
Falernian wines more temperate and soft, but not so 
much esteenied. 

The encients, who so well knew the excellency of 
wine, were not ignorant of the dangers attending too 
free an use of it.) I need not mention the law of 
Zaleucus, by which the Epizephyrian Locrians were 
universally forbid the use of wine upon pain of death, 
except in case of sickness. The inhabitants of Mar- 
seilles and Melitus showed more moderation and in- 
dulgence, and contented themselves with prohibiting 
it to women. At Rome,’ in the early ages, young 
persons of liberal condition were not permitted to 
drink wine till the age of thirty; but as for the wo- 
men, the use of it was absolutely forbid to them; and 
the reason of that prohibition was, because intempe- 
rance of that kind might induce them to commit the 
most excessive crimes. Seneca complains bitterly that 
this custom was almost universally violated in his 
times. The weak and delicate complexion of the wo- 
men, says he, is not changed; but their manners are 
changed, and no longer the same.3 They value them- 
selves upon carrying excess of wine to as great an 
height as the most robust men. Like them they pass 
whole nights at table, and with a full glass of unmixed 
wine in their hands, they glory in vying with then, 
and, if they cnn, in overcoming them, 

The emperor Domitian passed an edict in relation 
to wine, which seemed to have a just foundation.4 
One yeu having produced abundance of wine, and 
very little corn, he believed they had more occasion 
for the one than the other, and therefore decreed that 
no more vines should be planted in Italy; and that in 
the provinces, at Ieast one half of the vines should be 
rooted up. Philostratus expresses hiniself, as if the 
decree ordained that they should all be pulled up, at 
least in Asia; because, says he, the seditions which 
arose in the cities of that province, were attributed to 
wine.6 All Asia deputed Seopelianus, a professor of 
eloquence at Smyrna, to go to Rome upon that occa- 
sion. Hesucceeded so well in his rewonstrances, that 
he obtained not only that vines should continue to be 
cultivated,but that those who neglected to do so should 
be Jaid under a fine. It is belicved that Domitian was 
chiefly induced to abolish his edict by the dispersing 
of papers with two Greek verses in them, signifying, 
that let him do what he would, there would still re- 
main wine enough for the sacrifice, in which an em- 

eror should be the offering.6 It seenis, however, says 
Ir. Tillemont, that his edict subsisted thronghout the 
greatest part of the west to the reign of Probus; that 
is, almost two hundred years. ‘That emperor, who 
after many wars had established a solid peace in the. 
empire, employed the troops in many different works, 
useful to the public, to prevent their growing enervate 
through sloth, and that the soldier might not eat his 
ay Without deserving it. So that, as Hannibal had 
ormerly planted the whole country of Africa with 
olive trees, lest his soldiers, for want of something to 
do, should form seditions; Probus, in like manner, 
employed his troops in planting vines upon the hills of 
Gaul, Pannonia, Mesia, and in many other countries. 
He permitted in general the Gauls, Pannonians, and 
elle to have as many vines as they thought fit; 
whereas, from the time of Domitian, that permission 
had not been granted to any nation of the world. 


SECTION II.—proDUCE OF THE VINES IN ITALY 
IN COLUMELLA’S TIME. 


BEForE I conclude this article upon vines, I can- 
hot omit extracting a passage of Columella. which 


1 Athen. I. x. p. 429, 

3 Vini usus olim Romanis feminis ignotus fuit, ne scilicit 
in aliquod dedecus prolte:berentur: quia proximus a libero 
patre inlemperanti@ gradus ad inconcessam venerem esse 
consuevit.— Val. Maz.}.i.c. 1. 

® Non minus, pervigilant, nun minus potant; et mero vi- 
fos provocant. 

« Sueton. in Domit. c. 7, 

& Philostrat. vil Apoilon. 1. vi. c. 7. 

# Sucton. in Dimitian. ec, 14. 
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explains what profit was mae from them in his time. 
He enters for this purpose into a detail which seems 
sufficiently curious to me, and makes an exact ealeu- 
lation of the expense and produce of a vineyard of 
seven acres, His design is to prove, that the eultiva- 
tion of vines is more beneficial than any other kind 
of husbandry, not exeepting that of corn itself, That 
might be true in his times, but it is not so in ours, at 
least in the general opinion. ‘This difference arises, 
perhaps, from the various accidents to which the vine 
is subject in France: frosts, rains, blights, which are 
not so much to be apprehended in hot countries, To 
these may be added the high price of casks in plenti- 
ful years, which swallows up the greatest part of the 
vine-dresser’s profit, and the customs, which very 
much diminish (to the grower) the price of wines. 
Even aniongst the ancients, all were not of Columel- 
la's opinion. Cato, indeed, gave vines the first rank, 
but those only which produced the most excellent 
liquor, and in great abundance.? With the same 
conditions, te still think in the same manner. Many 
gave the preference to pasture lands; and their prin- 
cipal reason was, that the charges in the culture of 
vines were almost equal to their produce. 


I.—The charges necessary for seven acres of vines. 
These ure, livres. 

1. For the purchase of a slave, whose labour 
suthiced for the cultivation of seven acres 

of vines, eight thousand sestertii, . . . 

2. Fora field of seven acres, seven thonsand 
tte ee OEE Ss 
3. For the props and other necessary expenses 
for seven acres, fourteen thousand sestertii, 
These three sums added together amount to 
twenty-nine thousand sestertiil, . . . 

4. For the interest of the aforesaid sum of twen- 
ty-nine thousand sestertii for two years, 
during which the land does not bear, and 

the money lies dead, three thousand four 
hundred and fourscore sestertii, . . . 
The total of the expense amounts to thirty- 
two thousand, four hundred and eighty 
sestertil,, ~ +. « « ce) ene 


1000 
875 
1750 


3625 


435; 


——— 


4060 


{I.—-PRODUCE OF SEVEN ACRES OF VINES, 


The yearly produce of seven acres of vines, is six 
thousand three hundred sesterces; that is, seven hun- 
dred fourscore and seven livres, ten sols. f which 
what follows is the proof. 

The Culeus is a measure which contains twenty 
amphore, or forty urna. The amphora contains twen- 
ty-six quarts, and somewhat more, The Culeus, in 
consequence, contains five hundred and tiventy quarts, 
which make two hogsheads of the Paris measure, 
wanting fifty-six quarts. The lowest value of the 
Culeus is three hundred sestertii; that 1s to say, thir- 
ty-seven livres, ten sols. The least produce of each 
acre was three Culez, which were worth nine hundred 
sestertii,8 or an hundred and twelve livres, ten sols. 
The seven acres therefore produced a profit of six 
thousand three hundred sestertii, which make seven 
hundred fourscore and seven livres, ten sols. The in- 
terest of the total expense, which is thirty-two thou- 
sand four hundred and fourscore sestertii, that is. four 
thousand and sixty livres; this interest, I say, at six 
per cent. per annum, amounts to one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four sestertii and son.ething more, 
or two hundred and forty-three livres. The taterest 
of the suin arising from the annual produce of a vine- 
yard of seven acres, is six thousand three hundred 
sestertii; that is, seven hundred fourscore and seven 
livres, ten pence. From whence may be seen how 
much the latter interest exceeds the former, which 


——— ee ee 


1 Cato quidem dicit [primium agrum esse] obi vinee pos- 
sunt esse bano vino et multo.—Alii dant primatum bonis 
pratis.—Vineam sont qui putent sumptu froctum devorare, 
—Varr.de Re Rustic \. i. ¢. 7, 8. 5 

8 Columella observes, that each acre of Seneca’s vine- 
yards produced eight Culei.—Lib. iii. c. 3 And Varro, 
that in many places ao acre produced from ten to fifteen, I. i, 
hs 
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was, however, the common interest of money. This 
is what Columella would prove. 

Besides this produce, Columella reckons another 
profit, arising trom layers. ‘The layer is a young 
shoot! or branch of a vine, which is set in the earth, 
where it takes root in order for feelin tion of the 
plant. Each acre produced yearly ten thousand of 
these layers at least, which sold for three thousand 
sestertii, or three hundred and seventy-five livres. 
The layers produced therefore froin the seven acres, 
twenty-one thousand sestertii, or two thousand six 
hundred and tventy livres. Calumeila computes the 

roduce of these layers at the lowest value; for as to 
Smet he assures us his own vineyards produced 
regularly twice as much. He speaks only of the vines 
of Italy, and not of those of other provinces. 

Adding the produce of the wine to that of the 
plants or layers, the profit upon seven acres of vines 
aniounted to three thousand four hundred livres. 
The produce of these layers, unknown to our vine- 
dressers, proceeded, no doubt, from tbe vine’s being 
very rare in a great number of provinces; and the 
a of the vines of Italy having spread univer- 
sally, people came from all parts to buy those layers, 
and to enable themselves, by their means, to plant 
good vineyards in places which had none before, or 
which had only such as were indifferent. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OF THE BREEDING OF CATTLE. 


I HAVE said that the breeding of cattle is a part of 
agriculture. It certainly is an essential part of it, not 
only because cattle, from the abundance of their dung, 
supply the earth with the manure which is necessary 
to the preservation and renovation of its vigour, but 
because they share with man in the labours of hus- 
bandry, and spare him the greatest part of the toil. 
Hence it was that the ox, the laborious companion of 
man in tilling the ground, was so highly regarded by 
the ancients, that whoever had killed one of them was 
punished with death, as if he had killed a citizen; no 
doubt, because he was esteemed a kind of murderer 
of the human race, whose nourishment and life stood 
ja absolute need of the aid of this animal.2 

The fartber we look back into antiquity, the more 
we are assured, that in all nations the breeding of cat- 
tle produced considerable revenues.3 W ithout speak- 
ing of Abraham, whose numerous family of domestics 
shows the multitude of his flocks and herds, or of his 
kinsman Lahan, the holy scripture observes, Job i. 3, 
that the greatest part of Job’s riches consisted in 
cattle; and that he possessed seven thousand sheep, 
three thousand camels, ive hundred yoke of oxen, 
and five hundred she-asses. It was by this the land 
of promise, though of very moderate extent, enriched 
its princes, and the inhabitants of the country, whose 
numbers were incredible, amounting to more than 
three millions of souls, including women and children. 
We read that Ahab, king of Israel, 2 Kings iu. 4, 
imposed an annual tribute upon the Moabites, wham 
he bad conquered, of an hundred thousand sheep. 
How much must this number have multiplied in a 
short time, and what abundance occasioned through- 
out the whole country! 

The holy scripture, in representing Uzziah, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10, as a prince accomplished for every part of a 
wise government, does not fail to inform us, that he 
had a great number of busbandmen and vineyards, 
and that he fed abundance of cattle. He caused 

reat enclosures to be nade in the countries, and vast 
ae for foddering the Rocks and herds, with lodges 
fortified with towers, for the shepherds to retire to 
with their flocks, and to secure them against irrup- 
tions. He also took care to have great numbers of 
cisterns cut for watering the flocks; works not so 


t Vidi radices. 

2 Bus laboriosissimus hominis socius agricultura cujus 
tanta fuit apud anliquos vencratio, ut tam capitale esset 
bovem necasse quam civem.— Columb. in Praf.\. vi. 

2 [n rusticatione vel antiquissima est ralio pascendi, ea- 
demque cst questuosissima.—Jbid. 
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splendid, but no less estimable, than the most superb 
palaces. It was, without doubt, the particular protec- 
tion which he gave to all who were employed in the 
cultivation of lands, or tbe breeding of cattle, that ren- 
dered his reign one of the most opulent Judea had 
ever seen. And he did thus, saitb the scripture, ** be- 
cause he loved husbandry:” Frat enim homo agri- 
culture deditus. The text is still stronger in the 
Hebrew: QUIA DILIGEBAT TELRAM, ‘ because he 
loved the ground.” He took delight in it, perhaps 
cultivated it with his own hands; at least, be made 
husbandry honourable; he knew all the value of it, 
and was sensible that the earth, manured with dili- 
gence and skill, was an assured source of riches both 
ta the prince and people; he therefore thought atten- 
tion to husbandry one of the principal duties of the 
sovereignty, though often the most neglected. 

The scripture says also of the holy king Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 29: “* Moreover he provided him ci- 
ties and possessions of flocks and herds in abundance, 
for Gad had given him substance very much.” It is 
easy to conceive, that the shearing of sheep alone, 
without mentioning other advantages from them, could 
not but produce a very considerable revenue in a 
country where an almost innuinerable multitude were 
continually fed. And hence we find, that the time 
for shearing of sheep was a season of festivity and re- 

joicing. 

Amongst the ancient pagans the riches of the kings 
consisted in cattle, as we find from Latinus in Virgil, 
and Ulysses in Homer. It was the same amongst the 
Romans, who by the ancient laws did not pay fines in 
nioney, but in oxen and sheep. 

We must not be surprised, after having considered 
the great advantages produced by the breeding and 
feeding of cattle, that so wise a man as Varro has not 
disdained to give us an extensive account of all the 
beasts that are of any use to the country, either for 
tillave, breed, or for carriage, and the other conveni- 
ences of man. He speaks first of small cattle, sheep, 
goats, and hogs; greges. He proceeds next to the 
large Deasts, oxen, asses, horses, and camels; armen- 
ta. Aud concludes with fowl, which may be called 
domestic animals, villatice pecudes; pigeons, turtle- 
coves, fowls, geese, and many others. Columellaen- 
ters into the same detail;4 and Cato the censor runs 
over part of it. The latter, upon being asked what 
was the surest and shortest method to enrich a coun- 
try, replied, the feeding of cattle, which is attended 
with an infinity of advantages to those who apply 
themselves to it with diligence and industry. And, 
indeed, the beasts that labour in the field render inan- 
kind continue! and important services; and the ad- 
vantages he reaps from them do not conclude even 
with their lives. They divide with him, or rather 
spare him the most laborious part of the work, with- 
out which the earth, however truitful in itself, would 
continue barren, and not produce him any increase. 
They serve him in bringing hone with safety into his 
house the riches he has amassed without doors, and 
carry bim on his journeys. Many of them cover his 
table with milk, cheese, wholesome food, and even 
the most exquisite dishes; and supply him with the 
rich materials of the stuffs he is in want of for cloth- 
ing himself, and with a thousand other conveniences 
of life. . 

We see, from what has been said hitherto, that the 
country, covered with corn, wine, flocks, and herds, 
is a real Peru to man, and a much more valuable and 
estimable one than that from whence he extracts gold 
and silver, which, without the other, would not pre- 
serve him from perishing with hunger, thirst, and cold. 
Placed in the midst of a fertile territory, he bcholds 
around hii at one view all his riches; and without 
quitting his little empire, he finds immense and inno- 
cent treasures within his reach. These he regards, 
no doubt, as gifts from the liberal hand of that su- 
prenie Master to whom he is indebted for all things; 
but he regards them also as the fruits of his own la- 
hour, and that renders them still mure grateful to 
him. 


4 Columel. pref. 1. vi. 
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SECTION V.—INNOCENCY AND PLEASURE OF A 
RURAL LIFE, AND OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tue revenues and profits which arise from the cul- 
ture of lands, is neither the sole nor the greatest ad- 
vantage accruing from it. All the authors who have 
wrote upon rural life,! have always spoken of it with 
the highest praises, as of a wise and happy state, 
which inclines aman to justice, temperance, sobriety, 
eincerity, and, ia a word, to every virtue; which ina 
manner shelters him from all passions, by keeping 
him within the limits of his duty, aad ofa daily em- 
ployment, that leaves him little leisure for vices. Lux- 
ury, avarice, injustice, violence, and ambition, the 
almost inseparable companions of riches, take np their 
ordinary residence in great cities, which supply them 
with the means and occasions: the hard and laborious 
life of the country does not admit of these vices. 
This gave room for the poets to feign that Astrea, 
the goddess of justice, had her last resideace there, 
before she entirely quitted the carth. 

We see in Cato the form of a prayer used by the 
country people, wherein may be discerned the pre- 
cious tokens of the ancient tradition of men, who at- 
tributed every thing to God, and addressed themselves 
to him in all their temporal necessities, because the 
knew he presided over all things, and that all things 
depended on him. JT shall repeat a good part of it, 
and hope it will not be unacceptable. Itisia a cere- 
mony called Solitaurilia, and according to some Sue- 
velaurilia, in which the country people made a pro- 
cession round their lands, and offered libations and 
sacrifices to certain gods. 

“Father Mars,” said the suppliant, “¢ I humbly im- 
plore and conjure you, to be propitious and favour- 
able to me, my family, and all my donicstics, in re- 
ae to the occasion of the present procession in my 

elds, lands, and estate; to prevent, avert, and re- 
move from us all cliscascs, known and unknown, de- 
eolations, storins, calamitics, and pestilential air; to 
make our plants, corn, vines, and trees grow and come 
to perfection; to preserve our shepherds and flocks; 
to grant thy preservation of life and health to me, 
my fainily, and nll my domestics.” What a reproach 
is it that Christians, and often those who have the 
greatest share in the goods of this world, shonld 
1a these days be so little careful to demand them 
from God, and be ashamed to thank him for them! 
Ainongst the Pagans all their meals began and ended 
with prayers, which are now banished from almost all 
our tables. 

Columella enters into a detail upon the duties of 
the master or farmer,? in regard to his domestics, 
which seems full of reason and humanity. “ Care 
ought to be taken,” says he, “that they are well clad, 
but without finery; that they ave defended against 
the wind, cold, and rain. In directing them,3 a me- 
dium shonld be observed between too great indul- 
gence and excessive rigour, in order to make them 
rather fear than experience severities and chastise- 
ments; and they should be prevented from doing 
amiss by ciligence, and their master’s presence; for 

ood conduct consists in preventing, instead of pun- 
shing, faults. When they are sick, care should be 
taken that they are well tended, and that they want 
for nothing; whichisthe certain means to make their 
business grateful to them."4 Te recommends also 
the same usage of slaves, who oftea worked laden 
with chaias, and who were generally treated with 
great rigour. 

What he says with regard to the mistress of a 
country family is very remarkable.6 Providence, in 


* In urbe luxuries creatur: ex luxuria existat avaritia 
mecesse est: ex avaritia erumpat auducia: inde omaia sce- 
lera gignuatur—In rusticis moribus, in victu arido, ia bac 
horrida incultaque vitd istiusmodi muleficia gigni noa so- 
feot—Cupiditates purro quie possunt esse in eo, qui rurt 
semper habilari, et in agro eolendo vixerit? Qu vita 
maxime disjuncta a cupiditate, et eum otficio conjuncta— 
Vita autem rusticu, parcimonia, diligentiw, justitias, magis- 
tra est.—Cic. pro Rose, Amer. nu. 39 aud 73. 

9 Culumel. |. i.e. 8, 

8 The lands wero cultivated by slaves. 

4 Colum, |. xii. c. 1. § Colum, in pref. }, sii. 
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ee man and woman, intended they should be a 
mutual support to each other, and for that reason as- 
signed to each of them their peculiar functions. The 
man, designed for business without doors, is obliged 
to expose himself to heat and cold; to undertake 
voyages by sea, and journeys by land; to support the 
labours of peace and war, that is, to apply bimself to 
the works of the field, and tn carrying aris; all ex- 
ercises which require a body robust, and capable of 
bearing fatigues. The woman, on the contrary, too 
weak to sustain these offices, is reserved for affairs 
within doors. The care of the house is confided to 
her; and as the proper qualities for her employment 
are attention and exactitude, and as fear renders us 
more exact and attentive, it was necessary that the 
woman should be more timorous. On the contrary, 
because the man acts and labours almost always with- 
out doors, and is often obliged to defend himself 
against injuries, God has infused boldness and cou- 
rage into him. Hence from all ages, both amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, the government of the house 
devolved upon the women, that their husbands, after 
having transacted their business abroad, might retura 
to their houses free from all cares, and find a perfect 
tranquillity at home.6 This is what Horace describes 
so elegantly in one of his odes,? [which Dryden trans- 
lates thus: 
But ifa chaste aad pleasing wife, 
‘To ease the business of his life, 
Divides with him his household care, 
Such as the Sabine matrons were, 
Such as the swift Apulian’s bride, 
Suaburnt aad swarthy though she be, 
Will firo for wiater’s aights provide, 
And without aoise will oversee 
His children aad kis family ; 
And order all things till he come, 
Sweaty, and over-labour'd, hame ; 
If she tn pens bis flock will fold, 
Aud thea prodnee her dairy stere, 
Aad wine to drive away the cold, 
And uabought dainties of the poor, &c.} 


The ancients seem to have excelled themselves in 
treating this subject, which supplies so many fine 
thoughts aad beautiful expressions. [Mr. Rollin gives 
here a prose translation of the passage at bottom, in 
the Georgics,8 whieh it was conceived would be no 
less agreeable ia Mr. Dryden’s version. 

O happy, if he kaew his happy state, 
The swaia, who free from business aad debate, 
Receives bis casy food from nature's haad, 
Aad just returas of cultivated land! 

No palace, &e. ° 
But easy, quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life, that knows not how to eheat, 
With homebred pleaty the rich owner bless, 
And rural pleasures crowa his happiness. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturbed with noise, 
The country-king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots, aad living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of mceads, and streams that through the valleys glide; 


6 Nam et apud Greens, ct mox apnd Romano susque in 
patrum aostrorum memoriam, fere domesticus lahor matro- 
nalis fuit, tanqnam ad requiem forensium exercitationum 
omai cura deposita patribus familias intradomesticos pe- 
nates se reeipientibus. 

1 Quod si pudica mulicr in partem juvet 

Domum atque dulees liberes, 

(Subina qualis aut perusta solibug 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) 

Saerum vetustis extruat lignis foeum 
Lassi sul adveatum viri; 

Claudeasque textis cratibua letam peens, 
Distenta siecet ubera, 

Et harna dulei vina promens dolio, 
Dapcs inemptas apparet, &c.—Iior, Ep. 2. 

8 O fortunatos aimium, sua si bona ndrint, 

Agricolas! quibus, ipsa, proeul discordibus arms 
Fundit humo facilem vietum justissima tellus. 

Si aon, &e. 
At seeura quies, et aescia fallero vita 
Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fuadis, 
Speluace, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, | 
Mugitusque houm, mollesque sub arbori somal 
Non ahsuat: illie salcus ac lustra ferarum, 
Et patiens operum, parvoque agsueta juveatus, 
Sacra Detim, sunctique patres. Extrema per illog 
Justitia execdens terris vestigia fecit. F 

Virg. Georg.) ii, 
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And shady groves, that easy sleep invite, 
And after toilaome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasts of nature in his wood abound, 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Tnured to hardship, and to homely fare. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there, 
In great examples to the youthful train: 
Nor are the gods adored with rights profane, 
Frem hence Astrea tovk her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 
Georg. lib. ii. 1, 439.) 

The fine description Cicero gives us, in his essay 
upon old age, of the manner in which corn and grapes 
gradually arrive at perfect maturity, shows his taste 
for the country life, and instructs us, at the same time, 
in what manner we ought to consider those wonder- 
ful productions, that merit our admiration no less 
from their being common and annual. And indeed, 
if a simple description gives so much pleasure, what 
effect, in a mind rationally curious, ought the reality 
itself to have, and the actual view of what passes in 
vineyards and fields of corn, till the fruits of both 
are brought in, and laid up in cellars and barns? 
And as much may be said of all the other riches, 
with which the earth annually clothes herself. This 
is what makes a residence in the country so agreeable 
and delightful, and so much the clesire of magistrates 
and persons employed in serious and important af- 
fairs. Tired and fatigned with the continual cares of 
the city, they naturally cry out with Horace,! “O 
country, when shall I see you? When will it be al- 
lowed me to forget, in thy charniing retreats, my 
cares and solicitude, either in amusing myself with 
the books of the ancients, or enjoying the pleasure 
of having nothing to do, or reposing myself mn sweet 
slumber?” Tbe purest pleasures are, no doubt, to 
be found there. The country seems, according to 
the happy expression of the same poet,2 to restore 
us to ourselves, in relieving us from a kind of slavery, 
and in placing us where we may justly be said to live 
and reign. We enter, in a manner, Into n conversa- 
tion with the trees and plants; we question them; we 
make them give ue an account of the frnits they pro- 
duce; and receive such excuses as they have to make 
when defective in bearing: alleging sometimes the 
great rains, sometimes excessive heats, sometimes the 
severity of the cold. It is Horace who lends them 
this language. 

All I have said sufficiently implies, that T speak no 
longer of that painful and laborious tillage, to which 
man was at first condemned: but that I have another 
in view, intended for his pleasure, and: to employ him 
with delight; an employment perfectly conformable 
to his original institution, and the design of his 
Creator, as it was commanded Adam immediately 
after his formation. In effect, it seems to suggest to 
us the idea of the terrestrial paradise, and to partake 
in some measure of the happy simplicity and inno- 
cence which reigned there. We find that in all times, 
it has been the most grateful amusement of princes 
and the most powerful kings. Without mentioning 
the famons hanging gardens, with which Babylon 
was adorned, the scripture informs us, that Ahasuerns 
(Darius, son of Darius Hystaspes) had planted part 
ef the trees of his garden, and that he cultivated it 


t O rus, quando ego te aspiciam, quandoque licebit 
Nunc veteram lihris, nune somno, et inertibue hori, 
Duccre eollicite jucunda oblivia vita ? 
O rural scenes, and O serene abodes, 
Wherein we seem to emulate the gods, 
When, void of care, of passion, and of strife, 
And all the busy ills of tedions life, 
With you my happy hours shall I employ 
In sweet vicissitudes of rest and joy, 
In hooks that raise the soul, and learned ease, 
In sleep, in leisure, and in what I please? Paraoph. 
® Villice sylvarum, et mihi me reddentis agelli. 
Hor. Ep, 14.1. i. 
Vivo et regno, simul ista reliqui, &e.—Hor, Ep. 10. 1. i. 
8 Fundusquc mendax, arbore nune aquaa 
Culpante, nunc terrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquaa—Hor. Od. 1.1, iil. 
When the land fails, and in its fruits 
Against the shaw'ry skies imputes, 
Or the whole blame with cqual reason casts 
On summer's sultry suns, or winter's fatal blasts, 
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with his own royal hands, Jussit convivium prapa- 
ravi in vestibulo horli ef nemoris, quod regio cull 
et manu, consilum eral4 [I do not find the latter 
part of this text in the English Bible.] We have 
said, that Cyrus the younger answered Lysander, who 
admired the beauty, economy, and disposition of hia 
gardens, that himself had drawn the plan, laid them 
out, and planted many of the trees with his own 
hands. Ego omnia ista sum dimensus: mei sunt or- 
dines, mea descriptio: mulle etiam islarum arborum 
mea manu sunt sat@.5 

We shonld never be willing to quit so delightful a 
residence, were it possible for us to possess it always; 
and bave endeavoured, nt least, for our consolation, to 
inipose a kind of i!lusion upon vurselves, by transport- 
ing the country in a manner into the midst of cities; 
hotasimple and almost wild country, but a trim, laid 
out, embellished, I had almost said, painted country. 
I mean those adorned and elegant gardens, which 
present so grateful and splendid a view to our eyes. 
What beatuy, riches, abundance, variety of sweets, 
colours, and objects! To see the unvariable constan- 
cy and regularity of flowers in succeeding each other, 
(and as much may be said of fruits) one would thiok 
that the earth, attentive to pleasing its master, en- 
deavours to perpetuate her presents, by continually 
paying him the new tributes of every season.6 What 
a throng of reflections does not this suggest to a cu- 
rious, and still more to a religious mind! 

Pliny, after having confessed, that no eloquence 
was capable of expressing duly the incredible abun- 
dance, and wonderful variety of the riches and beaue 
ties, which nature seems to spread with complacency 
and delight throughout gardens, adds a very just and 
instructive remark. He observes upon the dilference 
nature has made as to the duration of trees and 
flowers.? To the trees and plants designed for the 
nourishment of man with their fruits, and for the 
strncture of ships and edifices, she has granted years 
and even ages of time. To flowers and sweets, which 
serve only tor pleasure, she has given only some mo- 
ments and days of life; as if she intended to admo- 
nish us, that what is most shining and splendid soon- 
est fades, and passes away with rapidity. Malherbe 
expresses this latter thought in a very lively manner, 
where he deplores the death of a very young and 
beautiful person: 

Et rose elle a vecu ce qui vivent lea roses, 
L'espace d’un matin. 
And lived a rose, as roses live, 
A single morning’s space. 

It is the great advantage of agriculture to be more 
striclly united with religion and also moral virtue, 
than any other art; which made Cicero say, as we 
have seen, that the country life came nearest to that 
of the wise man; that is, it was a kind of practical 
philosophy. 

To conclude this small treatise where I began it, it 
must be confessed, that of all human employments, 
which have no immediate relation to God and justice, 
the inost innocent is agriculture. Tt was, as has been 
said, that of the first man in his state of innocence and 
duty. It afterwards became part of the penance ini- 
posed onhim by God. So that, both in the states of 
innocence and sin, it was comninnded to him, and in 
his person to alt his descendants.8 It is, however, he- 
come, in the judgment of pride, the meanest and 
most contemptible of employments; and whilst use- 
less arts, which conduce only to luxury and voluptu- 
onsness, are protected and honoured, all those who 
labour for the welfare and happiness of others are 
abandoned to poverty and misery. 


— 


4 Esther i. 5. 8 Cie. de Senec. tut. n. 59) 

¢ Sed illa quante benignitas nature, quod tam molta ad 
vescendum, 1am varia, tamque jucunda gignit: neque ea 
une tempore anni, ut semper ct novitate delectemur, et CO- 
pia.— Cie. de nat. deor. |, ti. n. 131. m 

+ Quippe reliqua usus alimentique gatia genuit: ideoque 
secula annosque tribnit iis. Flores vera odoresque in diem 
gignit: magna, ut palam est, admonitione hominum, qu® 
spectatissimé floreant, celerrime marcessere.— Plin. |. ii. c. L 

8 [late not laborious work, nor the husbandry, which the 
Most Hish hath created.— Ecclesiast. vii. 15. 


OF COMMERCE. 


ARTICLE fF, 
EXCELLENCY AND ADVANTAGES OF COMMERCE. 


If may be said, without fear of being suspected of 
exaggeration, that _conmmerce is the moat solid fonn- 
dation of civil society, and the most necessary prin- 
ciple to unite all men, of whatever country or condi- 
tion they are, with each other. Dy its means the 
whole world is but one city, and one family. It is the 
source of universal plenty to every pnrt of it. The 
riches of one nation become those of all people, and 
no conntry is barren, or at least sensible of its steril- 
ity. All its necessities are provided for in time from 
the extremities of the universe; and every region is 
aniazed to find itself abound in foreign productions, 
and enriched with athonsand commodities, unknown 
to itself, nnd which, however, compose all that is 
most agreeable tn life. It is by the commerce of the 
sea and rivers, that is to say, by navigation, that God 
has united all mankind amongst themselves in so won- 
derful a manner, by teaching them to direct and go- 
vern the two most violent things in nature, the sea 
and the winds, and to render them subservient to 
their use and oceasion.! THe has joined the most re- 
mote people by this means, and preserved amongst 
the different nations an image of the dependence he 
has ordained in the several parts of the same body by 
the veins and arteries. This is but a weak, a shight 
idea of the advantages arising from commerce to so- 
ciety in gencral. With the least attention to parti- 
culars, what wonders might we not discover! But 
this is not the proper place for such inquiries. 

E shall confine myself to one reflection, which seems 
very proper for our understanding at once the weak- 
ness an‘! grandenr of man. I shall consider him, at 
first, in the highest degree of eleyntion to which he is 
enpable of attaining. | menu upon the throne: lodend 
in superb palaces; surrounded with all the splendour 
of the royal dignity; honoured and almost adored by 
throngs of courtiers, who tremble in his presence, and 
vie with cach other for his favour; placed in the cen- 
tre of riches; and supported hy numerous armies, 
who wait only to obcy his orders. Behold the height 
of human greatness!’ But what becomes of this so 
powerful, so awful, prince, if commerce happens to 
cease on a suddens if he is reduced to himself, to his 
own industry nnd personal endeavours? Abandoned 
to himself in this manner; divested of that pompous 
outside, which is not him, and is absolutely foreicn to 
his person; deprived of the support of others, he falls 
back into his native misery and tndigence; and to 
sum up all in a word, he is no longer any thing. 

Let us now consider ninn in a mean condition, in- 
habiting n little houses; reduced to subsist on a little 
bread, meat, and drink; covered with the plainest 
clothes; and enjoying in his family, not without diih- 
culty, the other conveniences of life. What sceming 
solitude, what a forlorn state, what oblivion scems he 
in with regard to all other mortals!) We are much 
deceived when we think in this manner. The whole 
universe is attentive to him. A thousand hands work 
for his occasions, and to clothe and nourish him. 
For him manufactures are established, grnnaries and 
cellars filled with corn and wine, and different metals 
extracted from the bowels of the earth with se much 
danger and difficulty. There is nothing, evento the 
things that minister to pleasnre nnd voluptnousness, 
which the most remote nations ure not solicitous to 
transfer to him throngh the most stormy seas. Such 
are the supplies which commerce, or, to speak more 


1 Quas res violentissimas natura gennit, earem modera- 
tionem nos soli hahemns, maris atque ventorum, propter 
naulicarum reram scientiam.—Cic. de Nat Deor Lit. 0.15. 


properly, divine providence, always employed for oat 
occasions, Continnally procures for us all, for each of 
us in particular:—supplies which, to judge aright of 
them, are in a manner miraculous, which onght to fill 
us with perpetual admiration, and make us cry out 
with the prophet, in the transports of a lively gratt- 
tude, “ O Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him; or the son of man, that thou visitest him!"3 

It would be to no purpose for ns to say, that we lie 
under no obligation to thase who labour for us in this 
manner, becanse their particular interest puts then in 
motion. This is true; but is their work therefore of 
less advantage to us? God, to whom alone it belongs 
to produre good from evil itself, makes use of the 
covetonaness of some for the benefit of others. It is 
with this view providence has established so wonder- 
fal a diversity of conditions amongst us, and has dis- 
tribnied the goods of life with so prodigious an in- 
equality. Ifall men were easy in their fortunes, were 
rich and opulent, who amongst us would give himself 
the trouble to till the earth, to dig in the mine, orto 
cross the seas? Poverty or covctousness charge 
themselves with these laborious, but useful toils. 
From whence it is plain, that all mankind, rich or 
poor, powerful or impotent, kings or subjects, have a 
uitual dependence upon each other for the demands 
of life; the poor not being able to live without the 
rich, nor the rich without the labour of the poor. 
And it is commerce, subsisting from these diflerent 
interests, which supplies mankind with all their ne- 
cessities, and at the same time with all their conve- 
ntences, 


ARTICLE IT. 


ANTIQUITY OF COMMERCE. COUNTRIES AND CITIES 
MOST FAMED FOR IT, 


IT is very probable, that commerce is no less ancient 
than egriculture. It began, a3 Was natural, between 
private persons, mankind assisting each other with 
whatsoever surplus they had of things useful and ne- 
eessary to human life. Cain, no doubt, supplied Abel 
with corn and the fruits of the earth for his food; 
and Abel, in exchange, supplied Cain with skins and 
ilecces for his clothing, and with milk, curds, and 
perhaps meat for his table. Tubal-Cain, solely em- 
ployed in works of copper and iron, for the various 
uses and occasions of life, and for arms to defend men 
either against hnman encmies or wild beasts, was cer- 
tainly obliged to exchange his brass and iron works 
for other merchandise, necessary for his food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging. Commerce afterwards, extending 
gradually from ncighbour to neighbour, established 
itself between cities and adjacent countries, nnd after 
the deluge, enlarged its bounds to the extremities of 
the world, ; 

The holy scripture gives us avery ancient example 
of traffic by the caravans of the Ishmaelites and Mi- 
(lianites, to whom Joseph was sold by his brethren 
They were upon theiv-return from Gilead, with their 
camels laden with spices, aromatic goods, and with 
other precious merchandise of that country. These 
they were carrying into Egypt, where there was a 
great demand for them, occasioned by their custom 
of emhalming the bodies of men, after their death, 
with great care and expense. 

Homer informs us, that it was the custom of the 
heroic age of the siege of Troy, for the different na- 
tions to exchange the things that were most necessary 
for life, with each other;4 a proof, says Pliny, that 


2 Psal. viii. 4. 2 Gen. xxvii. 25, 
4 Quantum feliciore mvo, com res a aida 
inter seso sicut et Trojanis temporibas factitatom Momero 
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OF COMMERCE. 


it was rather necessity than avarice that gave birth 
to this primitive commerce. We read in the seventh 
book of the Iliad, that upon the arrival of certain 
vessels, the troops went in crowds to purchase wine, 
some with copper, and others with iron, skins, oxen, 
and slaves. 

We find no aavigators ia history so ancient as the 
Fgyptians and Pheenicians, These two neighbouring 
nations seem to have divided the commerce by sen 
between them: the Egyptians had possessed thane 
selves chietly of the trade of the knst, by the Red 
Sea; and the Pheenicians of that of the West, by the 
Mediterrnnenn. What fabulous authors say of Osiris, 
who is the Bacchus of the Greeks, that he undertook 

: the conquest of the Indies, as Sesostris did afterwards, 
makes it probable that the Ngyptians carried on a 
great trade with the Indians. 

As the commerce of the Pheenicians was much 
‘more to the west than that of the Mgyptians, it is no 
wonder that they are more celebrated upon that ac- 
count by the Greek and Roman authors. Terodotus 
says that they were the carriers of the merchandise 
of Egypt and Assyria, and trnnsacted all their trade 
for them, as if the Rgyptians had not employed them- 
selves in it; and that they have heen believed the 
inventors of traffic and navigation, though the Egyp- 
tians lave a more legitimate clnim to that glory.! 
Certain it is, the Phoenicians distingnished themselves 
most by ancieat commerce, and are also a proof to 
what a height of glory, power, nnd wealth a nation 
is capable of raising itself merely by trade. 

This people possessed a narrow tract of land upon 
the sea-coast, and Tyre itself was bnilt in a very bar- 
ren district; which, had it been richer and more fer- 
tile, would not have been suflicient for the support 
of the great number of inhabitants, which the early 
success of its commerce drew thither. Two adyan- 
tages made them amends for this defect. They had 
excellent ports upon the coasts of their small stnte, 
particulnrly that of their capital; and they had natu- 
rally so happy a genius for trade, that they were 
looked upon as the inventors of commerce by sen, 
especially of that carried on by long voyages. 

The Phoenicians knew so well how to improve both 
these advantages, that they soon made themselves 
masters of the sea, and of trade. Libanus and other 
neighbouring mountains supplying them with excel- 
lent timber for building of vessels, in a little time they 
fitted out numerous fleets of merchant vessals, which 
hazarded voyages iato unknown regions, in order to 
establish a trade with them. They did not confine 
themselves to the coasts and ports of the Mediterra- 
nean; they entered the ocean by the straits of Cadiz or 
Gibraltar, and extended their correspondence to the 
night and left. As their people multiplied almost infi- 
nitely by the great number of strangers, whom the de- 
sire of gain, and the certain opportunity of enriching 
themselves, drew to their city; they saw themselves 
in a contition to plant many remote colonies, and 
particularly the famous one of Carthage, which re- 
taining the Pheeniciaa spirit with regard to trattic, did 
not give place to Tyre itself in trading, and surpassed 
it exceedingly in extent of dominion and glory of 
military expeditions. 

The degree of glory and power to which commerce 
and anvigation elevated the city of Tyre, rendered it 
so famous, thant we could scarce believe there is no 
exaggeration in what profane authors report of it, if 
the prophets themselves had not spoke of it with still 
greater magnificence. “ Tyre,” says Ezckicl, to give 
ua some idea of its power, “ isa superb vessel. They 
have made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees of Senir; 
they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts 
for thee. Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine 
oars: the company of the Ashnrites have made th 
henches of ivory, brought ont of the isles of Chittim. 
Fine linen, with broidered work from Egypt, was 
that which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail: bine 


eredi convenit § Itn coim, ut opiaor, coromercin vietus gra- 
tia invenin, Atins coriis houm, alios ferro captivisque re- 
bus emptitasse tradit,—Plin. | xxxiii.e. 1. 

4 fterod. Le. 1. 

Vou. I1.—46 
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and purple from the istes of Klishah was that which 
covered thee. The inhabitants of Zidon and Aryad 
were thy mariners: thy wisemcn, O Tyrus, that were 
in thee, were thy pilots."2 The prophet, by this figu- 
rative language, designs to show us the power of this 
city. But he gives with more energy a circnimstantial 
account of the diffurent people with whom it traded. 
The merchandises of the whole earth seemed to be 
laid up in this city, and the rest of the world appear- 
ed less its allies than tributaries. 

The Carthagininns traificed with Tyre for all sorts 
of riches, and filled its markets with silver, iroa, pew- 
ter, and lead.3 Greece, Tubal, aod Meshech,4 bronght 
it slaves and vessels of copper. Togarmah 5 suppheil 
it with horses and mules. Dedan,6 with clephunts’ 
teeth and ebony. The Syrians exposed to sale in it 
pearls, purple, wrought cloths, lawn, silk, and all sorts 
of precious merchandise. The people of Judah and 
Israel brought thither the finest wheat, balm, honey, 
oil, and fruits. Damascus sent it excellent wine, and 
wool of the most lively and most exquisite dyes; 
other people furnished it with iron work, myrrh, the 
aromatic calnmus, and cnrpets of exquisite workoian- 
ship to sit upon. Arabia,? aad all the princes of Ke- 
dar, brought thither their flocks of lambs, sheep, 
and goats. Sheba and Raamah,§ the most excellent 
perfumes, ypaetons stones, and gold; and others, 
cedar-wood, bales of purple, embroidered clothing, 
and every kind of rich goous. 

J shall not undertake to distinguish exactly the situ- 
ation of the different nations of whom Mzekiel speaks, 
this not being the proper place for such a disqnisition. 
It suffices to observe, that this long enumeration, into 
which the Holy Spirit has thought fitto descend with 
regard to the city of Tyre, is au evident proof, that 
its conimerce had no other bounds than the world, as 
known at that time. [lence it was considered as the 
common metropolis of all aations, and as the queen 
of the sea. Isaiah paints its grandeur and state in 
most lively, bat very nntural colours, where he says 
that Tyre wore the diadem upon her brows; that the 
most illustrious princes of the universe were her cor- 
respondents, and could not be without her lraflic; 
that the rich merchants, enclosed within her walls, 
were in a condition to dispute precedency with 
crowned heads, and pretended, at least, to an equality 
with them: “Who hath taken this counsel against 
Tyre, the crowned city, whose merchants are princes 
éhivse trafficers are the honourable of the earth.”9 

T have related elsewhere (he destruction of the an- 
cient Tyre by Nebuchadonosor, after a siege of thire 
teen years; and the establishment of the New Tyre, 
which soon repossessed itsclf of the empire of the sea, 
and continued its commerce with mare success and 
more splendour than before; till ut length, being 
stormed by Alexaader the Great, he deprived it of its 
maritime strength and trade, which were transferred 
to Alexandria, as we shall soon see. 

Whilst both the old and the new Tyre experienced 
such great revolutions, Carthage, the most consider- 
able of their colonies, was become very flourishing. 
Traffic had given it birth; trafic augmented it, aad 
put it into a condition to dispute the empire of the 
world for many years with Rome. Its situntion was 
much more advantageous than that of Tyre. It was 
equally distant from all the extremities of the Medi- 
terranean sea; and the coast of Africa, upon which 
it was situated, a vast and fertile region, supplied it 
abundantly with the corn necessary to its subsistence. 
With such advantages, those Africans, making the 
best use of the happy genius for trade and navigation 


9 Ezek. xxvii. 5. 3 Fzok. v. 20—24. 

4 Tubnt and Meshech. The holy seripturo always joing 
theso two people. The latter intends Muscovy; the formor, . 
without doubt, was its neighbour. 

6 Toxarawh. Cappadocia, from wheneo eamo tho fineat 
horses, of which the empcrors reserved tho best for their 
owe stables, 

6 Dedan. The people of Arabia, 

t Arahia Doserta, Kedar was nenr it. 

9 Sheba and Raamah. People of Arabia Feclix, 
antiquity mentions the riches and spices of this pcovle. 

9 dees xxiii. 8. 
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which they had brought from Pheenicia, attained so 
great a knowledge of the sea, that in that point, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Polybius, no nation was 
equal to them. By this means they rose to such a 
height of power, that in the beginning of their third 
war with the Romans, which occasioned their final 
ruin, Carthage had seven hundred thousard inhabi- 
tants, and three hundred cities in its dependence 
upon the continent of Africa only. They had been 
masters not only of the tract of land extending from 
the great Syrtes to the pillars of Hercules, but also 
of that which extends itself from the same pillars to 
the southward, where Hanno, the Carthaginian, had 
founded so many cities, and settled so many colonies. 
In Spain, which they had almost entirely conquered, 
Asdrubal, Hannibal's father, who cepmaided there 
after Barca, had founded Carthagena, one of the most 
celebrated cities of those times. Great part also of 
Sel and Sardinia had formerly submitted to their 
yoke. 

Posterity might have been indebted for great lights 
to the two illustrious monuments of the navigation of 
this people, in the history of the yoyages of Hanno, 
styled king of the Carthaginians, and of Imilco, if 
time had preserved them. ‘The first related the voy- 
ages he had made in the ocean, beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, along the western coast of Africa; and the 
other, his voyages on the western coast of Europe, 
both wrote by order of the senate of Carthage. But 
time has consumed those writings. 

This people spared neither pains nor expenses to 
bring navigation to perfection. That was their only 
study. The other arts and sciences were not culti- 
vated at Carthage. They did not pique themselves 
upon polite knowledge. They professed neither poe- 
try, eloquence, nor philosophy. The young people, 
from their infancy, heard of nothing in conversation 
but merchandise, accounts, ships, and voyages. Ad- 
dress in commerce was a kind of inheritance in fami- 
lies, and was the best part of their fortunes; and as 
they added their own observations to the experience 
of their fathers, we ought not to be surprised that 
their ability in this way always increased, and made 
such a wonderful progress. Hence it was that com- 
merce raised en(liere to so high a degree of wealth 
and power, that it cost the Romans two wars, the one 
of twenty-three, and the other of seventeen years, 
both bloody and doubtful, to subdue that rival; and 
that, at last, victorious Rome did not believe it in her 

ower to subject her enemy entirely, but by depriv- 
ing her of the resources she might still have found 
in trade, and which, during so long a series of years, 
et her against all the forces of the re- 
public. 

Carthage had never been more powerful by sea, 
than when Alexander besieged Tyre, the metropolis 
of her people. Her fortune began to decline from 
that time. Ambition was the ruin of the Carthagi- 
nians. Their being weary of the pacific condition of 
merchants, and preferring the glory of arms to that 
of traffic, cost them dear. Their city, which com- 
merce had peopled with so great a multitude of in- 
habitants, saw its numbers diminished to supply 
troops and recruit armies. Thcir fleets, accustomed 
to transport merchants and merchandise, were no 
longer freighted with any thing but munitions of war 
and soldiers; and out of the wisest and most success- 
tul traders, they elected officers and generals of ar- 
mies, who acquired them an exalted degree of glory 
indeed, but one of short duration, and soon followed 
with their utter ruin, 

The taking of Tyre by Alexander the Great, and 
the founding of Alexandria, which soon followed, 
occasioned a great revolution in the affairs of com- 
merce. That new settlement was, without dispute, 
the greatest, the most noble, the wisest, and the most 
useful design that conqueror ever formed. It was not 

ssible to find a more happy situation, nor one more 

ikely to become a mart for all the merchandise of 
the east and west. That city had on one side a free 
commerce with Asia and the whole East, by the Red 
Sea. The same sea and the river Nile gave it a com- 
munication with the vast and rich countries of Ethio- 
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pia. The commerce ofthe rest of Africa and Europe 
was open to it by the Mediterranean; and for the 
inland trade of Egypt, it had, besides the navigation 
of the Nile and the canals cut out of it, the assist- 
ance of the caravans, so convenient for the security 
of merchants, and the conveyance of their effects. 
This induced Alexander to believe it a proper place 
for founding one of the finest cities and ports in the 
world. For the isle of Pharos, which at that time 
was not joined to the continent, supplied him with 
the happiest situation, after he had joined them by a 
mole, having two entrances, in which the vessels of fo- 
reign nations arrived from all- parts, and froni whence 
the Egyptian ships were continually sailing to carry 
their factors and commerce to all parts of the world 
then known, 

Alexander lived too short a time to see the happy 
and flourishing condition to which commerce raised 
his city. The Ptolemies, to whose share, after his 
death, Egypt fell, took care to improve the growing 
trade of Alexandria, and soon raised it to adegree of 
perfection and extent, that made Tyre and Carthage 
be forgotten, which for along series of time had trans- 
acted, and engrossed to themselves, the commerce of 
all nations. 

Of all the kings of Egypt, Ptolemzus Philadelphus 
was the prince who contributed most to the bringing 
of commerce to perfection in hig country. For that 
purpose he kept great fleets at sea, of which Athenzus 
gives us the number and description, that cannot be 
read without astonishment.! Besides upwards of six 
score sail galleys of an extraordinary size, he gives 
him more than four thousand other ships, which were 
employed in the service of the state and the improve- 
ment of trade. He possessed a great empire, which 
he had formed by extending the bounds of the king- 
dom of Egyptinto Africa, Ethiopia, Syria, and beyond 
the sea, having made himself master of Cilicia, Pam- 
phylia, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, possessing al 
most four thousand cities in his dominions. To raise 
the happiness of these provinces as high as possible, 
he endeavonred to draw into them, by commerce, the 
tiches and commodities of the East; and to facilitate 
their passage, he built a city expressly on the western 
coast of the Red Sea, cut a canal from Coptus to that 
sea, and caused houses to he erected along that canal, 
for the convenience of merchants and travellers, as I 
have observed in its place. It was the convenience of 
this staple for merchandise at Alexandria, which dif- 
fused immense riches over all Egypt; riches so consi- 
derable, that it is affirmed, the customs only for the 
importation and exportation of merchandise at the 
port of Alexandria, amounted yearly to more than 
thirty-seven millions of livres, though most of the 
Ptolenties were moderate enough in the imposts they 
laid on their people.? ; 

Tyre, Carthage, and Alexandria were, without 
dispute, the most famous cities of antiquity for com- 
merce: it was also followed with success at Corinth, 
Rhodes, Marseilles, and many other cities, but not 
with such extent and reputation. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE END AND MATERIALS OF COMMERCE. 


THE passage of Ezekiel, which I have cited in re- 
gard to Tyre, includes almost all the materials in 
which the ancient commerce consisted: gold, silver, 
iron, copper, tin, lead, pearls, diamonds, and all sorts 
of precious stones; purple, stuffs, cloths, ivory, ebony, 
cedar, myrrh, aromatic reeds, or the calamus; per- 
fumes, slaves, horses, mules, grain, wine, cattle, and, 
in a word, all kind of precious merchandise. 1 shall 
not dwell here upon any thing but what relates to 
mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, pearls, purple, and 
silk; nor treat even these heads with any great ex- 
tent. Pliny the naturalist will be my ordinary guide 
as to those of my subjects he has wrote upon. And 
I shall make great use of the learned remarks of the 
anthor of the natural history of gold and silver, ex- 
——e eee 

1 Athen. J. v. p. 203. 
2 Cic. apud Strab, |. xvii. p, 798. 
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tracted from the thirty-third book of Pliny, and 
printed at London. 


SECTION I.—MINES OF IRON. 


Ir is certain that the use of metals, especially of 
iron and copper, is almost as old as the world; but it 
does not appear that gold or silver were much re- 
garded in the first ages. Solely intent upon the ne- 
Cessities of life, the first inhabitants of the earth did 
what new colonies are obliged todo. They applied 
theniselves in building them houses, clearing lands, 
and furnishing themselves with the instruments neces- 
sary for cutting wood, hewing stone, and other me- 
chanical uses, As all these tools could be formed 
only of iron, copper or steel, those essential materials 
became, by a necessary consequence, the principal 
objects of their pursuit. Those who were settled in 
countries which produced them, were not long with- 
out knowing their importance. People came from 
all parts in quest of them; and their land, though in 
appearance poor and barren in every other respect, 
became an abundant and fertile soil to them. They 
wanted nothing, having that merchandise; and their 
iron bars were ingots, which procured them all the 
conveniences and elegancies of life. 

It would be very grateful to know where, when, 
how, and by whom these materials were first disco- 
vered. Concealed as they are from our eyes, and hid 
in the bowels of the earth in small and almost imper- 
ceptible particles, which have no apparent relation, 
or visible disposition for the different works composed 
of them, who was it that instructed man in the uses 
to be made of them? It wonld be doing chance too 
much honour to impute to it this discovery. The in- 
finite importance, and almost indispensable necessit 
for the instruments with which they supply us, val 
deserve that we should acknowledge it to proceed 
from the concurrence and goodness of divine provi- 
dence. Itis true, that providence commonly takes 
delight in concealing its most wonderful gifts under 
events, which have all the appearance of chance and 
accident. But attentive and religious eyes are not 
deceived in them, and easily discover, under these 
disguises, the beneficence and liberality of God, so 
much the more worthy of admiration and acknow- 
Iedgment, as less visible to man. This is a truth con- 
fessed by the Pagans themselves, as I have alread 
observed elsewhere. It is remarkable that eeahich 
of all metals is the ‘most necessary, is also the most 
common, the easiest to be found, less deep iu the 
earth than any other, and most abundant.! 

As I find little in Pliny upon the manner in which 
the ancients discovered and prepared metals, I am 
obliged to have recourse to what the moderns say 
upon that head, in order to give the reader at least 
gome slight idea of the usual methods in the disco- 
very, preparation, and melting of those metals, which 
were in part practised by the ancients. The matter 
from which iron is extracted, (which the term, of art 
calls dron-ore,) is found in mines of different depth, 
sometimes in stones as hig as the fist, and sometimes 
only in sand.2 After having amassed the quantity of 
matter to be melted, it is put into large furnaces, 
where a great fire has been kindled. When the ore 
is melted and well skimmed, they make it run out of 
the furnace througha hole prepared for that purpose, 
from which, running with rapidity like a torrent of 
fire, it falls into different moulds, according to the 
variety of works to be cast, as kettles, and such kind 
of utensils. In the same manner they form also the 
large lumps of iron called sows, of different sizes, 
which weigh sometimes two or three thousand pounds 
and upwards. These are afterwards carried to the 
foree, or foundery, to be forged or fined with the as- 
sistance of mills, which keep great hammers continu- 
ally going. 

Stcel is a kind of tron refined and purified by fire, 
which renders it whiter, more solid, and of a smaller 


§ Ferri metalla ubique propem odum reperiuntur.—Me- 
taliorum omnium vena ferri largissima est.—Plin. |. xxxiv. 
eld. 

9 Plin, I. xxxiv. c. 14, lo, 
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and finergrain. It is the hardest of all metals, when 
prepared and fempercd as it ought. That temper ig 
derived from cold water, and requires a nice atten- 
tion in the workman, in taking the steel out of the 
fire when it has attained a certain degree of heats 
When we consider a sharp and well polished knife 
or razor, could we believe it was possible to form 
them out ofa little earth,or some blackish stones? 
What a difference is there between so rude a matter, 
and such polished and shining instruments! Of what 
is not human industry capable? 

Mr. Reaumur observes, in speaking of iron, one 
thing well worthy of observation.4 Though fire sel- 
dom or never renders it so liquid as it does gold, 
brass, pewter, and lead, of all metals, however, there 
is not one that takes the mould so perfectly, insinu- 
ates itself so well into the most minute parts of it, 
and receives impressions with such exactitude. 


SECTION II.—MINES OF COPPER OR BRASS. 


CopPER, which is otherwise called brass, is a hard, 
dry, weighty metal. It is taken out of mines like 
other metals, where it is found as well as iron, either 
in powder or stone. Before it is melted, it must be 
washed very much, in order to separate the earth 
from it, with which it is mixed. It is afterwards 
melted in the furnaces by great fires,and, when melt- 
ed, poured off into moulds. The copper which has 
had only one melting, is the common and ordinary 
copper. To render it purer and finer, it is melted 
once or twice more. When it hag passed the fire 
several times, and the grossest parts are separated 
from it, it is called rosette, or the purest and finest 
copper. 

Copper is naturally red, of which brass is a species 
made yellow with lapis calaminaris. The lapis ca- 
laminaris, which is also called cadmia, is a mineral 
or fossil, which founders use to change the colour of 
copper yellow.6 This stone does not become yellow 
til] after it has been baked in the manner of bricks; 
it is then used either to make yellow, or increase the 
red fine copper. The yellow copper, or brass, is 
therefore a mixture of the red with lapis calaminaris, 
which augments its weight from ten to fifty in the 
hundred, according to the different goodness of the 
copper. It is also called latien, and in the Roman 
language aurichalcum. 

Bronze is a made metal, consisting of a mixture of 
several metals, For the fine statues of this metal, the 
mixture is balf fine copper and half brass. In the 
ordinary sort, the mixture is of pewter, and some- 
times of lead, to save cost. There is also another 
species of mixed copper, called by the French fonte, 
which differs from the bronze only by being more 
or less mixed. 

The art of founding, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
of casting in brass, is very ancient. All ages have 
made their vessels and other curious works in metal. 
Casting must have been very common in Egypt when 
the Israelites left it, as they could form in the desert, 
without any great preparations, a statue with linea- 
ments and shape representing a calf. Soon after they 
made the molten sea, and all other vessels for the ta- 
hernacle, and afterwards for the temple. It was not 
uncommon to form statues of plates hammered into 
form, and rivetted together. The invention of these 
images, either cast or hammered, took birth in the 
East, as well as idolatry, and afterwards communi- 
cated itself to Greece, which carried the art to the 
highest degree of perfection. 

The most celebrated and valuable copper amongst 
the Greeks was that of Corinth, of which I have epo- 
ken elsewhere, and that of Delos. Cicero joins them 
together in one of his orations, where he mentions a 
vessel of brass, called authepsa, in which meat wag 


2 Stridentia tingunt ara lacu. 

4 Mémoires de l’Acad. des Scienc, an. 1726. . 

6 Preterea seme] recoquunt: quod sepius fecissc, boni- 
tati plurimum confert.—Plin. 1. xxxiv.e.8. 

6 Vena (eris) quo dictum est modo effoditur ignique per- 
ficiter, Fit et @ lapide eroso, quem vovaat cadmiam.— 
Plin, \, xxxiv.e. 1, 
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dressed with very little fire, and almost of itself:! 
this vessel was sold so dear, that those who passed by 
and heard the sum bid for it at the sale, imagined 
the purchase of an estate was in question. 

It is said that brass was used before iron for the 
making of arms. It certainly was in use for money 
before gold and silver, at least with the Romans. It 
consisted at first of pieces of different sizes, and was 
taken by weight, without having any fixed marks or 
figure upon it; from whence came the form of speak- 
ing used in sales, per as et libram. Servius Tullius, 
the sixth king of the Romans, was the first that redu- 
ced it to fori, and stamped it with a particular impres- 
sion: and as at that time the greatest riches consisted 
In cattle, oxen, sheep, hogs, &c., the figure of those 
animals, or of their heads, was stamped upon the first 
money that was coined, and it was called pecunia, 
from the word pecus, which signifies cattle in gene- 
ral.2_ It was not till the consulship of Q. Fabius and 
Ogulnius, five years before the first Punic war, in the 
485th year of Rome, that silver money was used at 
Rome3 They, however, always retained the an- 
cient language and denomination, taken from the 
word @s, brass, From thence the expression @s grave 
(heavy brass), to signify, at least in the origin of that 
term, the asses of a pound weight; @rarium, the 
public treasury, wherein, in ancient times, there was 
only brass money; as alienum, borrowed money; 
with many others of like signification. 


SECTION III.—MINnEs oF GOLD, 


To find gold, says Pliny, we have three different 
methods. It is extracted either from rivers, the bow- 
els of the earth, or the ruins of mountains, by under- 
niining and throwing them down.’ 


I.—GOLD FOUND IN RIVERS. 


Gold is gathered in small grains or little quantities 
upon the shores of rivera, as in Spain upon the brink 
oF the Tagus, in Italy upon the Po, in Thrace upon 
the Hebrus, in Asia upon the Pactolus, and lastly, 
upon the Ganges in India; and it is agreed, that the 

old found in this manner is the best ofall; because 

aving long ran through rocks and over sands, it has 
had time to cleanse and purify itselfs The rivers I 
mention were not the only ones in which gold was to 
be found. Our Gaul had the same advantage. Din- 
dorus say, that nature had given it gold in a peculiar 
manner, without obliging the natives to hunt after it 
with art and labour; that it was mingled with the 
sands of the rivers; that the Gauls knew how to 
wash those sands, extract the gold, and melt it down; 
and that they made themselves rings, bracelets, gir- 
dles, and other ornaments of it.6 Some rivers of 
France are said to have retained this privilege: the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Doux in Franche- 
Comte, the Ceze, and the Gardon, which have their 
sources in the Cevennes, the Ariege in the country of 
Foix, and some others.7 The gathering of it indeed 
does not turn to any considerable account, scarce 
sufficing to the maintenance of the country people, 
who employ themselves for some months in that 
work. They have sometimes their lucky days, when 
they get more than a pistole for their trouble; hut 
they pay for them on others, which produce little or 
nothing. 


Il—GoLD FOUND IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH. 


Those who search after gold, begin by finding 
what we call in French la Manne, manna, a kind of 
earth, which, by its colour and the exhalations that 
arise from it, informs those who understand mines, 
that there is gold underneath it. As soon as the vein 


1 Domus reserla vasis Corinthiis et Deliacis: in quibus 
est authepsa illa, quam tanto pretio nuper mercatus est, ut 
qui pr#tereuntes prelium enumerari audiebant, fundum ve- 
Dire arbitrarentur.—Orat, pro Rose. merc. n, 133. 

2 Servius Rex, primus signavit es. Autca rudi usos Ro- 
me Timeus tradit. Signatum est nota pecudum: unde 
pecunia appellata.—Pdin. 1. xxxili. c. 3. 

3 Plin, L. xxxiv.e. 1. 4 Plin. 1, xxxili. ¢. 4, 

® Nec ullum absolutum aurum est, ut curso ipsa trituque 
perpolitum.—Plin. & Diod, lv, 

+ Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, an. 1718, 
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of gold appears, the water must be turned off, and the 
ore dug out industriously, which must be taken away 
and washed in proper Javers. ‘The ore being put into 
them, a stream of water is poured on continually, in 
proportion to the quantity of the ore to he washed; 
and to assist the force of the water, an iron fork is 
used, with which the ore is stirred and broke, till 
nothing remains in the laver but a sediment of black 
sand, with which the gold is mingled. This sediment 
is put into a large wooden dish, in the midst of which 
four or five deep lines are cut, and by washing it and 
sturring it well in several waters, conjectura, the ter- 
rene parts dissolve, and nothing remains but pure 
gold dust. This is the method now used in Chili, 
and the same as was practised in the time of Pliny:8 
Aurum qui querunt, enie omnia segullum tollunt: 
ita vocator indicium, Alveus hic est: arene lavantur, 
atque ex eo quod resedit, conjectura capitur. Every 
thing is comprehended in these few words. Segullwn, 
which is what the French call la manne, or manna. 
Alvens hic est: that is, the vein of gold ore. Arene 
avantur: this implies the lavers. Aligue ex eo quod 
resedit: this, the sediment of black sand, in which 
the gold is contained. Cozjectura capitur: here the 
stirring of the sediment, the running otf of the water, 
and the gold dust that remains, are intimated. 

It sonietimes happens, that without digging far, the 
gold is found upon the superficies of the earth: but 
this good fortune is not frequent, though there have 
been examples of it. For not long ago, says Pliny, 
gold was found in this manner in Nero’s reign, and 
inso great a quantity, that fifty pounds a day, at least, 
has been gathered of it.9 This was in Dalmatia. 

it is commonly necessary to dig a great way, and 
to forin subterraneous caverns, in which marble and 
small flints are found, covered with the gold. These 
eaverns are carried on to the right or left, according 
to the running of the vein; and the earth above it 
is supported with strong props at proper distances. 
When the metallic stone, conmonty called the ore, 
in which the gold forins itself, is brought ont of the 
mine, it is broke, pounded, washed, and put into the 
furnace. The first melting is called only silver, for 
there is always some of it mingled with the gold. 
The scum which rises in the furnace, is called scoria 
in Latin This is the dross of the metal, which the 
fire throws up, and is not peculiar to gold, but com- 
mon to all metallic bodies. This dross is not thrown 
away, but pounded and calcined over again, to ex- 
tract what remains of good metal in it. The crucible, 
in which this preparation is made, ought to be ofa 
certain white earth, not unlike that used by the pot- 
ters.0 There is scarce any other which can bear the 
fire, bellows, and excessive heat of this substance 
melted. 

This metal is very precious, hut costs infinite pains 
in getting it. Slaves, and criminals condemned to 
death, were employed in working the mines. ‘The 
thirst of gold has always extinguished all sense of 
humanity in the human heart. Diodorns Siculus 
observes, that these unhappy creatures, laden with 
chains, were allowed no rest either by night or day; 
that they were treated with excessive cruelty; and 
that, to deprive them of all hope of being able to e3- 
cape by corrupting their guards, soldiers were chosen 
for that office who spoke a language unknown to 
them, and with whom, in consequence, they could 
have no correspondence, nor form any conspiracy .'5 


IIL—GoLD FOUND IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


There is another method to find gold, which re- 
gards properly only high and mountainous places, 
such as are frequently met with in Spain.!2 These 
are dry and barren mountains in every other respect, 
which are obliged to give up their gold, to make 
amends in some measure for their sterility in every 
thing else.33 
ee EEE a 

8 See Dict. of Commerce.—Plin.\.xxxiii.e 4. 

§ Plin. ibid. 10 ft is called Tascontum. 

t1 Diod. 1. iti. 19 Phin. }. xxxili. c. 4. 

12 Catera montes Hispaniarum aridi sterilisque, in qui- 
pie nihil aliud gigantur, huic bono feitiles esse coguotur.— 

in 
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The work begins at first by cutting great holes to 
the right and lelt. The interior of the mountain it- 
self isafterwards attacked by the assistance of torches 
and lamps; for the day is soon lost, and the night 
continues as long as the operations, that is, for seve- 
ral months. Before any great progress Is made, 
great flaws appear in the earth, which falls in, and 
often crushes the poor miners to death; so that, says 
Pliny, people are much more bold and venturous in 
searching after pearls at the bottom of the waves in 
the Fast, than in digging for gold in the bowels of the 
earth, which is become by our avarice more danger- 
ous than the sea itselfl It is therefore necessary in 
these mines, as well ag in the first I spoke of, to form 

ood arches at proper distances, to support the hol- 

owed mountain. There are 
stone found also in these, which must be broke by 
‘fire and vinegar. But as the smoke and steam would 
goon suflocate the workmen, it is often more neces- 
sary, aad especially when the work is a little advan- 
can to brealc these enormous masses with pick-axes 
and crows, and to cut away large pieces by degrees, 
which must be given from hand to hand, or from 
shoulder to shoulder, till thrown out of the mine. 
Day and night are passed in this manner. Only the 
hindmost workmen see daylight; all the rest work 
by lamps. If the rock is found to be too long or too 
thick, they proceed on the side, and carry on the 
work in a curve line. When the work is finished, 
and the subterraneous passages carried their proper 
length, they cut away the props of the arches, that 
had been formed at due distances from each other. 
This is the usual signal of the ruin which is to follow, 
and which those who are placed to watch it perceive 
first by the sinking in of the mountain, which begins 
to shake; upon which they immediately, either by 
hallooing or beating upon a brazen instrument, give 
notice to the workmen to take care of themselves, 
and then run away the first for their own safety. The 
mountain, sapped on all sides in this manner, falls 
upon itself, and breaks to pieces with a dreadful 
noise. The victorious workmen then enjoy the sight 
of nature overturned,2 The gold, however, is not yet 
found; and when they began to pierce the hill, they 
did not know whether there was any init. Hope and 
avarice were sufficient motives for undertaking the 
labour, and confronting such dangers. 

But this is only the prelnde to new toils, still 
greater and more heavy than the first. For the wa- 
ters of the higher neighbouring mountains must be 
carried through very long trenches, in order to their 
being poured with impetuosity upon the ruins thus 
formed, and to carry off the precious metal. For 
this purpose new canals must be made, sometimes 
higher or lower, according to the ground, and hence 
the greatest part of the labour arises; for the level 
must be well placed, and the heights well taken, in 
all the places over which the torrent ts to pass to the 
lower mountain that has been thrown down, in order 
that the water may have sufficient force to tear away 
the gold wherever it passes, which obliges the work- 
men to make it fall from the greatest height they can. 
And as to the inequality of the ground tn its course, 
they remedy that by artificial canals, which preserve 
the descent, and keep the water within their bounds; 
and if there are any lige rocks which oppose its pas- 
sage, they must be hewn down, made level, and have 
tracks cut in them for the wood-work, which is to re- 
ceive and continue the canal. Having united the 
waters of the highest neighbouring mountains, from 
whence they are to fall, they make great reservuirs, 
of the breadth of two liundred, and the depth of ten, 
feet. They generally leave five openings, of three 
or four feet square, to receive the water at several 
places. After which, when the reservoirs are full, 
they open the sluice, froni whence falls so violent 
and impetuous a torrent, that it carries away all be- 
fore it, and even stones of considerable magnitnde. 


# Ut jam minis temerarium videatur @ profundo maria 
petere margaritas: tanto nocentiores fecimus terras.—Plin. 

Spectant victures ruinam nature: nee tamen adhue 
aurum est.— Plin. 

® A centesimo plcrumque lapide, 
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There is anothcr work in the plain at the foot of 
the mine. New trenches must be dug there, which 
form several beds for the falling of the torrent from 
height to height, till it discharges itself into the sea. 
But to prevent the gold from being carried off with 
the current, they lay, at proper distances, good dams 
of ulex,a sort of shrub much resembling our rose- 
mary, but something thicker of leaves, and conse- 
quently fitter for catching this prey asin nets. Add 
to this, that good planks are necessary on each side 
of these trenches, to keep the water within them; 
and where there are any dangerous inequalities of 
ground, these new canals must be supported with 
shores,4 till the torrent loses itself at last in the sand 
of the ocean, in the neighbourhood of which the 
mines commonly are. ‘The gold got in this manner 
at the foot of the mountains, has no need of being 
purified by fire, for it is at first what it ought to be. 
It is found in lumps of various sizes, as it is also in 
deep mines, but not so commonly. As to the wild 
rosemary branches used on this occasion, they are 
taken up with care, dried, and then burned; after 
this the ashes are washed on the turf, upon which the 
gold falls and is easily gathered. 

Pliny examines wherefore gold is preferred to other 
metals, and gives several reasons for it.6 It is the 
only metal which loses nothing, or almost nothing, 
by the fire, not even of funeral piles or conflagra- 
tions, in which the flames are generally most violent. 
It is even affirmed to be rather the better for having 
passed the fire several times. It is by fire, also, that 
proof is made of it; for when it is good, it takes its 
colour from it. This the workmen call obryzum, re- 
fined gold. What is wonderful in this proof is, that 
the hottest charcoal has no effect on it: to melt it, a 
clear fire of straw is necessary, with a little lead 
thrown in to refine it.6 

Gold loses very little by use, and much less than 
any other metal; whereas silver, copper, and pewter, 
soil the hands, and draw black lines upon any thing, 
which is a proof that they waste, and lose their snb- 
stance more easily. Itis the only metal that contracts 
no rust, nor any thing which changes its beauty or 
diminishes its weight. It is a thing well worthy of 
admiration, that of all substances gold preserves itself 
best and entire, without rust or dirt, in water, the 
earth, dung, and sepulchres, and that throughont all 
ages. There are medals of it in being which have 
been struck above two thousand years, which seem 
just come from the workman’s hands. It is observed, 
that gold resists the impressions and corrosion of salt 
and vinegar, which melt and subdue all other matter.? 

There is no metal which extends better, nor di- 
vides into so great a number of particles of different 
kinds.8 An ounce of gold, for instance, will form se- 
ven hundred and fifty leaves, each leaf of four inches 
square and upwards. What Pliny says here is cer-. 
tainly very wonderful; but we shall presently see that 
our modern artificers have carried their skill much 
farther than the ancients in this, as well as many 
other points. In fine, gold will admit to be spun and 
wove like wool into any form, It may be worked 
even withont wool or silk, or with both. The first of 
the Tarquins triumphed in a veet of cloth made of 
gold; and Agrippina, the mother of Nero, when the 
emperor Claudius, her husband, gave the people the 
representation of a sea-fight, appeared at it in a long 
robe made entirely of gold wire, without any mixture 
whatsoever. What is related of the extreme small- 
ness ol vold and silver, when reduced into wire, would 
seem incredible, ifnot confirmed by daily experience. 


4 Machines to support those canals, made of hoard. 

5 Plin. 1. xxxili. c, 33. 

© Strabo makes the same remark, and gives the reason 
for this cffect.— Paled facilits liquefit aurum; quia flamma 
mollis cum sit, preportiunem habet temperatum ad id quod 
cedit et facile funditur; carbo autem multum absumit, vi- 
mis colliquans sua vehementia et elevans.—Strad. |. iil. p. 
146. 

1 Jam contra salis et aceti succus, domitores rerum, can- 
stantia,— Plin. 

© Nec alius laxius dilatatur, aut numerosius dividitur ute 
pote cujus unicie in septingenas et quinquagenas, pluresque 
bracteus, quaternum ae spargantur.—Plin, , 
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I shall only copy here what I find inthe Memoirs of} perty peculiar to it, that it brightens much more by 


the Academy of Sciences upon this bead.! 

We know, says those Memoirs, that gold wire is 
only silver wire gilt. By the means of the engine for 
drawing wire, a cylinder of silver, covered with leaf- 
gold, being extended, becomes wire, and continues 
gilt to the utmost length it can be drawn. It is gen- 
erally of the weight of forty-five marks; its diameter 
is an inch anda quarter French, and its length al- 
most two and twenty inches. Mr. Reaumur proves 
that this cylinder of silver, of two and twenty inches, 
is extended by the engine to thirteen million, nine 
hundred and sixty-three thousand, two hundred and 
forty inches, or one million, one hundred and sixty- 
three thousand, five hundred and twenty feet; that is 
to say, six bundred and thirty-four thousand, six hun- 
dred and ninety-two times longer than it was, which 
is very near ninety-seven leagues in length, allowing 
two thousand perches to each league. This wire 
is spun over silk thread, and before spun is made 
flat from round as it was when first drawn, and in 
flatting generally lengthens one-seventh at least; so 
that its first length of twenty-two inches is changed 
into that of an hundred and eleven leagues. But this 
wire may be lengthened a fourth in flatting, instead 
of aseventh, and in consequence be six-score leagues 
in extent. This should seem a prodigious extension, 
and yet is nothing. 

The cylinder of silver of forty-five marks, and twen- 
ty-two inches length, requires only to be covered 
with one ounce of leaf-gold. It is true the gilding 
will be light, but it will always be gilding; and though 
the cylinder in passing the engine attains the length 
of an hundred and twenty leagues, the gold will still 
continue to cover the silver without variation. We 
may see how exceedingly sinall the ounce of gold, 
which covers the cylinder of silver of forty-Gve marks, 
must become, in continuing to cover it throughout so 
vast an extent. Mr. Reaumur adds to this conside- 
ration, that it is easy to distinguish that the silver is 
more gilt in some than in other places; and he finds 
by a calculation of wire the most equally gilt, that 
the thickness of the gold is FoR Tooth ofa line, or 
twelfth part of an inch; so enormous a smallness, 
that it is as inconceivable to us as the infinite points 
of the geometricians. It is, however, real, and pro- 
duced by mechanical instruments, which, though ever 
so fine to our senses, must still be very gross in fact. 
Our understanding is lost and confounded in the con- 
sideration of such objects; aad bow much niore in the 
infinitely small of God! 


ELECTRUM. 


It is necessary to observe, says Pliny, whom I cop 
in all that follows, that in all kinds of gold there ul 
ways is sonie silver, more or less: sometimes a tenth, 
sometimes a ninth or an eighth.? There is but one 
mine in Gaul from whence gold is extracted, that 
contains only a thirtieth part of silver, which makes 
it far more valuable than all others. This gold is 
called Albicratense, of Albicrate (an ancient place 
in Gaul near Tarbee.) There were several mines in 
Gaul, which have been since either neglected or ex- 
hausted. Strabo mentions some of them, amongst 
which are those of Tarbee, that were, as he says, very 
fruitful in gold; for withont digging far, they found 
it in quantities large enough to fill the palin of the 
hand, which had no great occasion for being refined.3 
They had also abundance of gold dust,4 and gold in 
grains, of equal goodness with the other. 

To the gold, continues Pliny, which was found to 
have a fifth part of silver in it, they gave the name 
of Electrum. (It might be called white gold, becanse 
it came near that colour, and is paler than the other.) 
The most ancient people seemed to have set a great 
value upon it. Homer, in his description of Mene- 
laus’ ps lace, says it shone univerzally with gold, elec- 
trum, silver, and ivory.6 The electrum had this pro- 


9 Lib. xxxili. c.3. 
4 Budosu, 


a An. 1718. 
3 Strah. }. iv. p. 100. 
§ Odyes. 1. iv. v. 71. 


the light of lamps than either gold or silver, 


SECTION 1V.—sILVER MINES. 


SILVER mines, in many respects, resemble those of 
gold.6 The earth is bored, and long caverns cut on 
the right or left, according to the course of the vein. 
The colour of the metal does not enliven the hopes 
of the worknien, nor the ore glitter and sparkle as in 
the others. The earth which contains the silver ig 
sometimes reddish, and sometimes of an ash colour, 
which the workmen distinguish by use. As for the 
silver, it can only be refined by fire, with lead or with 
pewter ore.7 This ore is called galena, and is found 
commonly in the veins of silver mines. The fire only 
separates these substances; the one of which it re- 
duces into lead or pewter, and the other into silver; 
but the last always swinis at top, because it is lightest, 
almost like oil upon water. 

There were silver mines in almostall the provinces 
of the Roman empire. That metal was found in Italy 
near Vercella; in Sardinia, where there was abund- 
ance of it; in several parts of Gaul; even in Britain; 
in Alsace, witness Strasburg, which took its uame 
Argentoratum, as Colmar did Argentaria, from it; 
in Dalmatia and Pannonia, now called Hungary; and 
lastly, in Spain and Portugul, which produced the 
finest qualities. 

What is most surprising in the mines of Spain, is, 
that the works, begun in them by Hannibal's orders,8 
subsist in our days, says Pliny ;? that iz to say, above 
three hundred years, and that they still retain the 
names of the first discoverers of them, who were all 
Carthaginians. One of these mines, amongst the rest, 
exists now, and is called Bebulo. It is the same from 
which Hannibal daily extracted three hundred pounds 
of silver, and has been extended fifteen hundred paces 
in length, and even through the mountaina, by the 
Accitanian people;!0 who, without suspending their 
operations either by night or day, and directed in 
their operations solely by the light of their lamps, 
have drawn off all the water from them. There are 
also veins of silver discovered in that country, almost 
upon the surface of the earth. For the rest, the an- 
cients easily knew when they were come to the end 
of the vein, which was when they found aluni; after 
that they searched no farther: though lately [it is 
still Pliny who speaks] beyond the alum, they have 
found a white vein of copper, which served the work- 
men as a new token that they were at the end of the 
vein of silver. 

The discovery of the metals we have hitherto 
spoken of, is a wonder we can never sufficiently ad- 
mire. There was nothing more hidden in nature than 
gold and silver. They were buried deepin the earth, 
mingled with the hardest stones, and in appearance 
perfectly useless; the parts of these precious metals 
were so confounded with foreign bodies, so impercep- 
tible from that mixture, and so difficult to separate, 
that it did not seem possible to cleanse, collect, re- 
fine, and apply them to their uses. Nlan, however, 
has surmounted this difficulty, and by experiments 
has brought his first discoveries to such perfection, 
that one would imagine gold and silver were formed 
from the first in solid pieces, and were as easily dis- 
tinguished as the flints which lie on the surface of 
the earth. But was man of himself capable of mak- 
ing such discoverics? Cicero says, in express terms, 
that God in vain had formed gold, silver, copper, and 
iron ia the bowels of the earth, if he had nat vouch- 
safed to teach man the means by which he might 
come at the veins that conceal those precious me- 


tals.! 
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® Plin. 1. xxxiii. 0.1. 

+ This ore is the rude and mixed suhstance which contains 
the metal. {t is commonly called the Mareassite stone, €2- 
pecially with relation to gold and silver. 

8 When he went thither to besiege Saguotum. 

$ Plin, 1], xxxiit. ¢. 6. 

10 The people of Murcia and Valentia, which were part 
of the distric: of new Car: hage. 

1 Aurum et argentnm, as ferrum frustra natura divina 
senuissel, nisi eadem docuisset quemadmodum ad corum 
venas perveniretur.—De Divinat. |, i.n. 116. 
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SECTION V.—pRopucT OF GOLD AND SILVER 
MINES, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF THE 
RICHES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


IT is easy to conceive that mines of gold and silver 
must have produced great profits to the private per- 
sons and princes who possessed them, if they took 
the least trouble to work them. 

Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, had gold 
mines near Pydna, a city of Macedonia, from which 
he drew yearly a thousand talents, that is to say, 
three millions.! He bad also other mines of gold and 
silver in Thessaly and Thrace; and it appeurs that 
these mines subsisted as long as the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia:? for the Romans, when they had conquered 
Perseus, prohibited the use and exercise of them to 
the Macedonians.3 

The Athenians had silver mines not only at Lau- 
rium in Attica, but particularly in Thrace, from which 
they were great gainers. Xenophon mentions many 
citizens enriched by them.4 Hipponius had six hun- 
dred slaves; Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, had a 
thousand. The farmers of their mines paid daily to 
the frst fifty livres, clear of all charges, allowing ar 
obolus5 a-day for each slave; and es much in pro- 
portion to the second; which amounted to a conside- 
rable revenue, ; 

Xenophon, in the treatise wherein he proposes se- 
veral methods for augmenting the revenues of Athens, 
gives the Athenians excellent advice upon this head, 
and exhorts them above all, to make commerce hon- 
ourable; to encourage and protect those who applied 
themselves to it, whether citizens or strangers; to 
advance money for their use, taking security for the 
payment; to supply them with ships for the trans- 
portation of merchandise; and to be assured that, 
with regard to trade, the opulence and strength of 
the state consisted in the wealth of individuals and of 
the people. He insists very much in relation to mines, 
and 1s earnest that the republic should work them, in 
its own name and for its own advantage, without be- 
ing afraid of injuring private individuals by that con- 
duct; because they sufficed for the enriching both the 
one and the other, and that mines were not wanting 
to workmen, but workmen to the mines. 

But the produce of the mines of Attica and Thrace 
was nothing in comparison with that of the Spanish 
mines. The Tyrians had the first profits of them, the 
inhabitants of the country not knowing their value. 
The Carthaginians succeeded them; and as soon as 
they had set footin Spain, perceived the nines would 
be an inexhaustible source of riches for them. Pliny 
informs us,6 that one of them alone supplied Hanni- 
bal daily with three hundred pounds of silver, which 
amounts to twelve thousand six hundred livres, as 
the same Pliny observes elsewhere. Polybius, cited 
by Strabo, says, that in his times there were forty 
thousand men employed in the mines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthagena, and that they paid daily 
twenty-five thousand drachmas to the Roman people; 
that is, twelve thousand five hundred livres. 

History mentions private persons who had immense 
and incredible revenues. Varro speaks of one Ptole- 
my, a private person, who, in the time of Pompey, 
commanded in Syria, and maintained eight thousand 
horse at his own expenses; and had generally a thou- 
sand guests at his table, who had each a gold cup, 
which was changed at every course.7 This is no- 
thing to Pythius of Bithynia, who made king Darius 
a present of the plantain and vine, so much extolled 
in history, both of massy gold, and feasted the whole 
army of Xerxes one day ina splendid manner, though 
it consisted of seventeen hundred thousand men; of- 
fering that prince five months’ pay for that prodi- 


1 Diod. 1. xvi. 

9 Justin. |. viii. c. 3. Strab. 1. vii. p. 331. 

3 Metalli quoque Macedonici, quod ingens vectigal erat, 
Jocationes tolli placebat.—Liv, 1. xlv. n, 18, 

& Xevoph. de Ration. Redit, 

§ Six aboli made one drachma, which was worth tenpence 
French; a hundred draclimas a mina, and sixty mine a 
talent. 6 Plin, }, xxxtii. c, 6. 

+ ¥ Var. apad Plin. |. xrxxiii. c. 10. 
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gious host, and the necessary provisions for the whole 
time.8 From what source could euch enormous trea- 
sures arise, if not principally from the mines of gold 
and silver possessed by these individuals? We are 
surprised to read in Plutarch the account of the sums 
carried to Rome, for the triumphs of Paulus Emilius, 
Lucullus, and many other victorious generals. But 
all this is inconsiderable to the endless millions 
amassed by David and Solomon, and employed in the 
building and ornaments of the temple of Jerusalem. 
Those immense riches, of which the recital astonishes 
us, was partly the fruits of the commerce established 
by David in Arabia, Persia, and Indostan, by the 
means of two ports9 he had caused to be built in Idu- 
nie, at the extremity of the Red Sea; which trade 
Solomon niust have considerably augmented, as in 
one voyage only his fleet brought home four hundred 
and fifty talents cf gold, which amount ta above one 
hundred and thirty-five millions of livres.0 Judea 
was but a small country, and nevertheless the annual 
revenue of it, in the time of Solomon, without rec- 
koning many other sums, amounted to six huudred 
and sixty-six talents of gold, which make near two 
hundred amillions of livres. Many mines must have 
been dug in those days, for supplying so incredible a 
quantity of gold, and those of Mexico and Peru were 
not then discovered. 


SECTION VI.—or COINS AND MEDALS 


THOUGH commerce began by the exchange of 
comniodities, as appears in Homer, experience soon 
niade the inconvenience of that traffic evident, from 
the nature of the several merchandises, that could 
neither be divided nor cut, without considerable pre- 
judice to their value; which obliged the dealers in 
them, by little and little, to have recourse to nietals, 
which diminished neither in goadness nor fabric by di- 
vision. Hence, from the time of Abrahani, and without 
doubt before him, gold and silver were introduced 
in commerce, and perhaps copper also for the lesser 
wares. As frauds were committed in regard to the 
weight and quality of the metal, the civil government 
and public authority interposed, for establishing the 
security of commerce, and stamped mietals with im- 
pressions to distinguish and authorize them. From 
thence came the various dies for money, the names 
of the coiners, the effigies of princes, the years of 
consulships, and the like marks. 

The Greeks put enigmatical hieroglyphics upon 
their coins, which were peculiar to each province. 
The people of Delphos represented a dolphin upon 
theirs; this was a kind of speaking blazonry; the 
Athenians, the bird of their Minerva, the owl, the 
symbol of vigilance, even during the night; the Boe- 
otians, a Bacchus, with a bunch of grapes and a large 
cup, to imply the plenty and deliciousness of their 
country; the Macedonians, a shield, in allusion to the 
force and valour of their soldiery; the Rhodians, the 
head of Apollo, or the sun, to whom they had dedi- 
cated their famous Colossus. In fine, every magis- 
trate took pleasure to express in his money the glory 
of his province, or the advantages of his city. 

The making bad money has been practised in all] 
aves and nations, In the first payment made by the 
Carthaginians of the sum to which the Romans had 
condemned them at the end of the second Punic war, 
the money brought by their ambassadors was not of 
good alloy, and it was discovered, upon melting it, 
that the fourth part was bad.2 They were obliged 
to make good the deficiency by borrowing money at 
Rome. Antony the Triumvir, at the time of his 
greatcst necessity, caused iron to be inixed with mio- 
ney coined by his order This bad coin was either 
made by a ntixture of copper, or wanted more or less 


Herod. |. vii. e- 27, 
10 2 Chron. viii. 18, 
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9 Elath and Asiongaber, 
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19 Curthaginensia eo anno argentum in stipendium impoe 
sitom primfim Reman advexerunt. 11 quia probum non 
esse ques lores rennaciaverant, ex pereentibueque pars quate 
ta decocta evat peeunia Rome mutua sumpta intertrimen- 
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of its just weight. A pound of gold and silver ought 
to be, as Pliny observes, fourscore and sixteen, or an 
hundred drachmas in weight. Marius Gratidianus, 
brother of the famous Marius, when he was pretor, 
suppressed several disorders at Rome, relating to the 
coin, by wise regulations. The people, always sen- 
sible of amendments of that kind, to express their 
gratitude, erected statues to him in all the quarters 
of that city. It was this Marius! whom Sylla, to 
avenge the cruelties committed by his brother, or- 
dered to have his hands cut off, his legs broke, and 
his eyes put out, by the ministration of Cataline.? 

The inconveniences of exchanges were happily re- 
medied by the coining of gold and silver moneys, 
that became the conimon price for all merchandise, 
of which the painful, and often useless carriage, was 
thereby saved. But the ancient commerce was stil] 
in want of another advantage, which has heen since 
wisely contrived; I mean the method of remitting 
money from place to place, by bill directing the pay- 
ment of it. 

It is not easy to distinguish with certainty the dif- 
ference between coins and medals, opinions diflering 
very much upon that head. What seems most pro- 
bable is, that a piece of metal ought to be called 
coin, when it has, on one side, the head of the reign- 
ing prince, or some divinity, and is always the same 
on the reverse. Becanse moncy being intended to 
be always current, the people ought to know it with 
ease, that they may not be ignorant of its value. 
Thus the head of Janus, with the beak ofa galley on 
the reverse, was the first money of Rome’ Servius 
Tullius, instead of the head of a ship, stamped that 
of asheep or an ox on it; from whence came the 
word pecunia, because those animals were of the kind 
called pecus. For the head of Janus, a woman arm- 
ea was afterwards substituted, with the inscription 
Roma: and on the other side, a chariot drawn by 
two or four horses, of which were the pieces of mo- 
ney called Bigati and Quadrigati. Victories were 
also put on them, Vicforiati. All these different spe- 
cies are allowed to be coins, as are those which have 
certain marks on them; as an X, that is to say Dena- 
rius; an L, Libra; an S, Semis. These different 
marks explain the weight and value of the piece. 

Medals are pieces of metal, which generally express 
on the reverse some considerable event. The parts 
of a medal are its twosides, of which the one is called 
the face or head, and the other the reverse. Oneach 
side of it there js a field, which is the middle of the 
medal; the circumference or border, and the ex- 
ergue, which is the part at the bottom of the piece, 
upon which the figures represented by the medal are 
placed. Upon these two faces the type, and the in- 
scription or legend, are distinguished. The figures 
represented are the type; the inscription or legend 
is the writing we see on it, and principally that upon 
the border or circumference of the medal. 

To have some idea of the science of medals, it is 
necessary to know their origin and use; their division 
into ancient and modern, into Greek and Roman; 
what is meant by the medals of the early or later 
empire; of the great or small bronze; what a series 
is in the yenetaes of antiqnarians. But this is not 
the proper place for explainingall these things. The 
book of father Joubert the Jesuit, on the knowledge 
of medals, contains what is necessary to be known, 
when a profound knowledge of them is not required. 

I content myself with informing young persons, 
who are desirous to study history in all its extent, 
that the knowledge of medals is absolutely necessary 
to that kind of learning. For history is not to be 
learned in books only, which do not always tell the 
whole, or the truth of things. Recourse niust there- 
fore be had to pieces which support it; and which 
neither malice nor ignorance can injure or vary; and 
such are the monuments which we call medals. A 


M. Mario cui vicatim populus status posuerat cul thure 
et vino Romanus Populus supplicahat, L. Sylla perfringi 
crura, oculos erui, amputari manus jussil; et quasi totiens 
occideret, quotiens vulnerabat, paulatim el per singulos ar- 
tus laceravit.—Senec. de Ira, }. ni. c. 18. 

« 9 Flor. 1. ii. c. 21. a Plin, J. xxiii. c. if}, 
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thousand things equally important and curious are to 
be learnt from them, which are not to be found else- 
where. The pious and learned Mr. Tillemont, author 
of the Memoirs upon the History of the Emperors, 
gives us a proof and model of the use which may be 
inade of the knowledge of medals. 

As much may be said of antique seals, and carved 
stones, which have this advantage of medals, that 
being of a harder substance, and representing the 
figures upon them in hollow, they preserve them per- 
petually in all their perfection; whereas medals are 
more subject to spoil, either by being rubbed, or by 
the corrosion of saline particles, to which they are 
always exposed. But to make amends, the latter, 
being all of them far more abundant than the former 
in their various species, they are of much greater use’ 
to the learned. 

The royal academy of inscriptions and polite learn- 
ing, established and renewed so successfully under 
the prececing reign, and which takes in all erudition, 
ancient and modern, for its object, will not a little 
contribete to preserve amongst us, not only a good 
taste for inscriptions and medals, which consists in a 
noble simplicity, but also a general taste for all works 
of art, that are principally founded upon ancient an- 
thors,. whose writings this academy make their pecn- 
liar study. I dare not express here all that I think 
of a society, into which I am admitted, and of which 
Tama member. I was chosen into it upon its being 
revived, without making any interest for so honour- 
able a place, and indeed without knowing any thing 
of it; an introduction, in my opinion, highly worthy 
of Icarned bodies. I could wish that I had merited 
it better, and had discharged the functions of a fellow 
of the academy with greater abilities. 


SECTION VII.—or PEARLS. 


THE pearl is a hard, white, clear substance, formed 
in the inside of a certain kind of oysters. The testa- 
ceous fish, in which the pearls are found, is three or 
four times as large as the common oyster. It is com- 
monly called pearl, or mother of pearl. Each mother 
of pearl generally produces ten or twelve pearls. An 
author, however, who has treated of their production, 
pretends to have seen to the number of an hundred 
and fifty in one of them, but in various degrees of 
perfection. The most perfect always appear the first; 
the rest remain under the oyster, at the bottom of the 
shell, 

Pearl-fishing amongst the ancients was followed 
principally in the Indian seas, ag it stil] is, as well ag 
in those of America and some parts of Europe. The 
divers, under whose arms a cord is tied, of which the 
end is made fast to the bark, go down into the sea 
several times successively, and after having torn the 
oysters from the rocks, and filled a basket with them, 
they come up-again with great agility. This fishing 
is followed in a certain season of the year. The oysters 
are Cu LA la into the sand, silierd they corrupt 
by the extraordinary heat of the sun, and, opening of 
themselves, show their pearls, which after that need 
only to be cleaned and dried. The other precious 
stones are quite rough when taken from the rocks 
where they grow, and derive their lustre only from 
the industry of man. Nature alone furnishes the sub- 
stance, which art must finish by cutting and polishing. . 
But as to pearls, that clear and shining water, for 
which they are so much esteemed, comes into the 
world with them.¢ They are found completely po- 
lished in the abysses of the sea, and nature puts the 
last hand to them before they are torn from their 
shells. $ 

The perfection of pearls, according to Pliny, con- 
sists in their being of a glittering whiteness, large, 
round, smooth, and of a great weight, qualities sel- 
dom united in one subject.6 It is chimerical to ima ; 
oe ee 

4 In the terms of jewellers, they call the shining colour 
of pearls, water; frnin their being supposed to be made of 
water. Hence the pearl pendants of Cleopatra were said to 
be inestimable, both for their water and large size. 

& Dos omnis in candore, magnitude orbe, lavore, pondere ; 
haud promptis rebus.—Plin. }. ix. ¢, 33 
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gine that pearls take birth from dew-drops; that they 
are soft in the sea, and only harden when exposed to 
the air; that they waste and come to nothing when 
it thunders, as Pliny and several authors after him 
say! 

Many things are highly prized only for beng 
scarce, whose principal merit consists in the danger 
people are at to get them.? It is strange that men 
should set so sniall a value upon their lives, and 
should judge them of less worth than shells hidden 
in the sea. Ifit were necessary, for the acquiring of 
wisdom, to undergo all the pains taken to find some 
pear! of uncommon beauty and magnitude, (and as 
much may be said of gold, silver, and preeious stones,) 
we ought not to hesitate a moment in resolving to 
yenture life, and that often, forsuch inestimable trea- 
sure. Wisdom js the greatest of all fortuncs; a 
pearl, the most frivolous of riches; men, however, 
do nothing for the former, and hazard every thing 
for the latter. 


SECTION VIIT.—purp_Le. 


Sturrs dyed with purple were one of the most 
considerable branches of the commerce of the an- 
cients, especially of Tyre, which by industry and 
extreme skill had earried that precions dye to the 
highest possible degree of perfection. The purple 
disputed value with gold itself in those remote times, 
Fs igh the distinguishing marks of the greatest dig- 
nities of the universe, being principally appropriated 
to princes, kings, senators, consuls, dictators, empe- 
rors, and those to whom Rome granted the honour of 
a triumph.3 

The purple is a colour, eompounded between red 
and violet, taken from a sea-fish covered with a shell, 
called also the purple. Notwithstanding various 
treatises wrote by the moderns upon this colour so 
highly prized by the ancients, we are little acquainted 
with the nature of the liquor which produced it. 
Aristotle and Pliny have left many remarkable things 
upon this point, but such as are more proper to ex- 
cite, than fully to satisfy curiosity.5 The latter, who 


has spoken the niost at large upon the preparation of 


poe e, has confined all he says’ of it to some few 
ines.6 These might suffice for the deseription of a 
known practice in those times; but it is too little to 
give a proper idea of it to ours, after the use of it 

as ceased for many ages. 
| Pliny divides the several species of shells, from 
which the purple dye is taken, into two kinds,;7 the 
first of which includes the small kind of buccinum, so 
called from the resemblance between that fish’s shell 
and a hunting horn; and the second, the shells called 

urple, from the dye they contain. It is believed that 
this latter kind were called also murez. Some au- 
thors affirm, that the Tyrians discovered the dye we 
speak of by accident.8 A hungry dog, it is silecat, 
having broke one of these shells with his teeth upon 
the sea-side, and devoured one of these fish, all 
around his mouth and throat were dyed by it with so 
fine a colour, that it surprised every body that saw it, 
and gave birth to the desire of making use of it 
The purple of Getulia!0 in Africa, and that of La- 
coniall in Europe, were in great estimation;!2 but 
sthe Tyrian in Asia was preferred to all others; and 


1 Plin. 1. ix. c. 35. 

2 Anima hominis quesité maxime placent.— Plin. ibid. 

3 Color nimio lepore vernans, obscuritas rubens, nigredo 
sanguinea regnaatem discernit, dominum couspicuum facit, 
et prastat humano gencri ne de conspectu principis possit 
errari.—Cosstod. 1. i. Var, Ep. 2. 

1 4 From thence purple habits are called in Latin, conchi- 
liate vestcs. 

» Arist. do Hist. Anim. I. v.c. 15. 6 Plia. L. ix. ¢. 38. 

+ Plin |, ix. e. 39. 8 Jul. Pollux. i.e. 4. 

6 Cassiod. |. i, Var. Ep. 2. 

19 Vestes Getulo murice tenctas.—fier. 

Robes with Getulian purpte dy’d, 


1 Nec Laconicas mihi 
Trahunt honéste perpuras cliente.—Jor, 
Nor do my noble clients’ wives with eare 
Laconia’s purple spin for me to wear. 
ts Plin. }. ix. c. 36—39, 
Vou. 1.—47 
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that principally which was twice dipped, called for 
that reason dibapha. A pound of it was sold at Rome 
for a thonsand denarii, that is, five hundred livres. 
The buccinum and murex scarce differed in any thing 
but the bigness of shell, and the preparation of them. 
The murex was fished for generally in the open sea; 
whereas the buccinum was taken from the stones and 
rocks, to which it adhered. J shall speak here only 
of the bueccinum, and shall extract a sinall part ot 
what I find upon it, in the learned dissertation of 
Monsieur Reaumur.13 

The liquor eould not be extracted from the bucct- 
num, without employing a very considerable length 
of time for that purpose. Jt was first necessary to 
break the hard shell that covered them. This shell 
being broke at some distance from its opening, or the 
head of the buecinum, the broken pieces were taken 
away. A small vein then appeared, to use the ex- 
pression of the ancients, or, with greater propriety of 
speech, a sniall reservoir, full of the proper liquor for 
dying purple. Thecolour of the liquor contained in 
this sniall reservoir made it very distinguishable, as 
it differed much from the flesh of the animal. Arts- 
totle and Pliny say it is white; and it is indeed in- 
clining to white, or between white and yellow. The 
little reservoir in which it is contained, is not of equal 
bigness in all the buccina; it is, however, commonly 
about a line, the twelfth part of an inch, in breadth, 
and two or three in length. It was this fittle reser- 
voir the ancients were obliged to take from the buc- 
cinum, in order to separate the liquor eontained in it. 
They were under the necessity of cutting it from 
each fish, which was a tedious work, at least with re- 
gard to what it held; for there is not above a large 
drop of liquor in each reservoir, from whence it is 
not surprising that fine purple should be of so high a 
price amongst them. Aristotle and Pliny say, indeed, 
that they did not take the pains to cut these little 
vessels from the smaller fish of this kind separately, 
but only pounded then in mortars, which was a 
means to shorten the work considerably. Vitruvius 
seems even to give this as the general preparation.4 
It is, however, not easy to conceive how a fine purple 
colour could be attained by this means. The exere- 
ments of the animal must considerably change the 
purple colour, when heated together, after being put 
into the water; for that substance is itself of a brown 
greenish coleur, which, no doubt, it communicated 
to the water, and must very much have ehanged the 
purple colour; the quantity of it heing exceedingly 
greater than that of the liquor. 

In the preparation of purple, the cutting out the 
small reservoir of liquor from each buccinwn, was 
not the whole trouble. AJ! those small vessels were 
afterwards thrown into a great quantity of water, 
which was set over a slow fire for the space of ten 
hours. As this mixture was left so long upon the 
fire, it was impossible for it not to take the purple 
colour: it took it much sooner, as I am well convin- 
ced, says Mr. Reaumur, by a great number of expe- 
riments. But it was necessary to separate the fleshy 
parts, or little vessels wherein the liquor sas eon- 
tained; which could not be done without losing much 
of the liquor, except by making those fleshy mem- 
branes dissolve in hot water, to the top of which they 
rose at length in scum, which was taken off with great 
care. This was one manner in which the aneijents 
made the purple dye, that was not entirely lost, as is 
believed, or at least was discovered again about fifty 
years ago by the Royal Society of England. One 
species of the shells from which it is extracted, a 
kind of bucetnum, is common on the coast of that 
country. he observations of an Englishman upon 
this new discovery, were printed in the journals of 
France in 1686. Another buccinum, which gives 
also the purple dye, and is evidently one of those 
described by Pliny, is found upon the coast of Potion. 
The greatest shells of this kind are from twelve to 
thirteen lines (of an inch) in length, and from seven 
to eight in diameter in the thickest part of them. 
AND OE ———EE—————E—E—EE ee 

18 Memoirs of the Aead. of Sciences, au. 171]. 

a4 Architect. 1. vii, c. 13, 
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They are a single shell turned spirally, like that ofa 
garden snail, but somewhat longer. 

In the Journal of the Learned for 1686, the various 
changes of colour through which the buccinum’s li- 

wor passes are described. If, instead of taking out 

e vessel which contains it, according to the method 
of the ancients in making their purple, that vessel be 
only opened, and the liquor pressed out of it, the 
linen or other stuffs, either of silk or wool, that im- 
bibe this liquor, will appear only of a yellowish co- 
Iour, But the same linen or stuffs, exposed to a 
moderate heat of the sun, such as it is in summer 
mornings, in a few hours take very different colours. 
That yellow begins at first ta incline a little to the 
green; thence it becomes of alemon colour. To that 
succeeds a livelier green, which changes into a deep 
green; this terminates ina violet colour, and after- 
wards fixes in a very fine purple. Thus these linens 
or stuffs, from their first yellow, proceed to a fine 
purple throngh all the various degrees of green. I 
pass over many very curions observations of Mon- 
sieur Reaumur upon these changes, which do not im- 
mediately come into my subject. It seems surprising 
that Aristotle and Pliny, in speaking of the purple 
dye, and the shells of several countries from which 
it is extracted, should not say a word of the changes 
of colour, so worthy of remark, throogh which the 
dye passes before it attains the purple. Perhaps, not 
having sufficiently exaniined these shells themselves, 
and being acquainted with them only fron accounts 
little exact, they make no mention of changes which 
did not happen in the ordinary preparation of purple; 
for, in that, the liquor being mingled in caldrons 
vi a great quantity of water, it turned immediately 
red. 

Mr, Reaumur, in the voyage he made in the year 
1710, upon the coast of Poitou, in considering the 
shells called buccinwwm, which the sea in its ebb had 
feft upon the shore; he found a new species of purple 
dye, which he did not search after; and which, ac- 
cording to all appearances, had never been known to 
the ancients, though of the same species with their 
own. He observed that the buccina generally throng- 
ed about certain stones and arched heaps of sand, 1n 
such great quantities that they might be taken up 
there by handfuls, though dispersed and single every 
where else. He perceived, at the same time, that 
those stones or heaps of sand were covered with cer- 
tain grains, of which the form resembled that of a 
small oblong bowl. The length of these grains was 
somewhat more than three lines, (a quarter of an 
inch,) and their bigness something ahove one line. 
They seemed to him to contain a white liquor, in- 
clining to yellow. He pressed out the juice of some 
of them upon his ruffle, which at first seemed only a 
little soiled with it; and he could perceive with difh- 
culty only a small yellowish speck here and there in 
the spot. The differeat objects which diverted his 
attention made him forget what he had done, and he 
thought no farther of it, till, casting his eyes by acci- 
dent upon the same ruffle about a quarter of an hour 
after, he was strnck with an agreeable surprise to see 
a fine purple colour on the places where the grains 
had been squeezed. This adventure occasioned many 
experiments, which give a wonderful pleasure in the 
relation, and show what great advantage it is to a na- 
tion to produce men ofa peculiar genius, born with a 
taste and natural disposition for making happy disco- 
veries in the works of nature. 

Mr. Reaumur remarks that the liquor was extract- 
ed from these grains, which he calls the eggs of pur- 
ple, in an infinitely more commodinus manner than 
that practised by the ancients for the liquor of the 
buecinum; for there was nothing more to do, after 
having gathered these eggs, than to have them well 
washed in the sea-water, to take off as much as pos- 
sible the filth, which might change the purple colour 
by mixing with it; there was, I say, nothing more to 
do than to put them into clean cloths. The liquor 
was then pressed out, by twisting the ends of these 
cloths different ways, in the same manner almost that 
the juice is pressed out of rooseberries to make jelly. 
And to abridge this trouble still more, small presses 
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might be used, which would immediately press out 
all the liquor. We have seen before, how much time 
and pains were necessary for extracting the liquor 
from the buccina, 

The coceus or coccum supplied the aneients with 
the fine colour and dye we call scarlet, which in some 
measure disputed beauty and splendour with the pur- 

lel Quintilian joins them together, where he com- 
plains that the parents of his times dressed their chil- 
dren, from their cradles, in scarlet and purple, and 
inspired them, at that early age, with a taste for lux- 
ury and magnificence? Scarlet, according to Pliny,3 
supplied men with more splendid garments than pur- 
ple, and at the same time more innocent, because it 
was not necessary to hazard life in attaining it. 

Scarlet is generally believed the seed of a tree, of 
the holin-tree kind. It has been discovered to bea 
small round excrescence, red, and of the bigness of a 
pea, which grows upon the leaves of a little shrub of 
the holm species, called zlex aculeata cocciglandifera, 
This excrescence is caused by the bite of an insect, 
which lays its eggs in it. The Arabians term this 
grain kermes; the Latins, coccus and vermiculus:; 
from whence the words vermilion, and cuscnlum or 
quisquilium, are derived. A great quantity of it is 
gathered in Provence and Languedoc. The water of 
the Gobelin’s river is proper for dying scarlet. 

There are two kinds of scarlet. The scarlet of 
France or of the Gobelins, which is made of the 
grain I have mentioned; and the scarlet of Holland, 
which derives itself from cochineal. This is a drug 
that comes froin the East Indies. Authors do not 
agree upon the nature of cochineal. Some believe it 
a kind of worm; and others, that it is only the seed 
of a tree. The first kind is seldom used since the 
discovery of cochineal, which produces a much more 
beautiful and lively scarlet than that of the kermes, 
which is deeper, and comes nearer to the Roman 
purple. It has, however, one advantage of the cochi- 
neal-scarlet, which is, that it does not change colour 
when wet falls upon it,as the other does, which turns 
blackish immediately after. 


SECTION IX.—or sILKEN STUFFS. 


SiLx, as Monsieur Mahudal observes jn the disser- 
tation he has given us on this subject,4 of which I 
shall make great use in this place; silk, I say, is one 
of the things made use of for many ages almost 
throughout all Asia, in Afvica, and many parts of En- 
rope, without people’s knowing what it was; whether 
it was that the people, amongst whom it grew, gave 
strangers little access to them; or that, jealous of an 
advantage peculiar to themselves, they apprehended 
being deprived of it by foreigners, is uncertain. It 
was undoobtedly from the difficulty of being inform- 
ed of the origin of this precious thread, that so many 
singular opinions arose among the most ancient au- 
thors respecting it. 

To judge of it after the manner Herodotus has de- 
scribed it, viz. as a kind of wool much subtler and 
more beautiful than the ordinary kind, and which, he 
says, was the growth of a tree in the Indies, (the 
most remote country known by the eastern people of 
his times to the eastward,) seems the first idea they 
had of silk.6 It was not extraordinary that the peo- 
ple sent into that country to make discoveries, seeing 
only the bags of the silk-worms hanging from the 
trees in a climate where those insects breed, feed 
upon the leaves, and naturally ascend the branches, 
should take those bags for lumps of wool. 

It is likely that Theophrastus, upon the relation of 
those mistaken persons, might conceive these a real 


1 Plin. I. xxii. e. 2. 

2 Quid non adultus conenpiscet, qui in purpuris repit? 
Nondum prima verba exprimit, et jam coccum intelligit, jam 
conchylium possil.— Quéntil. 1. i. c. 1. é 

3 Transalpina Gallia berhbis Tyrium atqne conchylium 
tingit, omnesque alios colores. Nec querit in protundis 
murices—ut inveniat per quad matrona adultero placeat, 
corruptor insidietur nupte. Stans et in sicco carpit, quo 
fruges modo,—Plin. 

4 Memoirs of the Academy of Inecriptions, vol. v. 

§ Herod. 1. iii. c. 106, 
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species of trees, and rank them in a particular class, 
which he enunserates, of trees bearing wool. There 
is good reason to believe Virgil of the same opi- 
nion:— 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Scres, 
Georg. \. ii. v. 121. 

As India’s sons 

Comb the soft, slender fleeces of the bough. 


Aristotle, though the most ancient of the natural- 
ists, has given a description of an insect, that comes 
nearest the silk-worm.! It is where he speaks of the 
diferent specics of the caterpillar, that he describes 
one which comes from a horned worm, to which he 
does not give the name of giu5vz till it has shut itself 
up in acod or bag, from: whence, he says, it comes out 
a butterlly: it passes through these several clianges, 
according to him, in six months. Abont four hundred 
years after Aristotle, Pliny, to whom that philoso- 
‘pher’s history of animals was perfectly known, has 
repeated the same fact literally in his own? He 
places also, under the name bombyx, not only this 
species of worm, which, as some report, produced 
ihe silk of Cos; but several other caterpillars found 
m the same island, and which he supposes to form 
there the cods or bags, from which, he says, the wo- 
mea of the country spin silk, and make stufls of great 
fineness and beauty. Pausanias, who wrote some 
years after Pliny, informs us that this worm was of 
Indian extraction, and that the Greeks called it Sye%s, 
from whence it derived the name of Seres, the inha- 
bitants of the Indies, amongst whom, we are since 
coavinced, this insect was first found.3 

The worm which produces silk is an insect still 
less wonderful for the precious matter it supplies for 
the making of different stuffs, than for the varions 
forms it takes, either before or after its having wrapt 
itself up in the rich bag or cod it spins for itself. 
From the grain or egg itis at first, it becomes a worm 
of considerable size, and of a white colour, inclining 
to yellow. When it is grown large, it encloses it- 
self within its bag, where it takes the form ofa kind 
ofgrey bean, in which there seems neither life nor 
motion. It comes to life again to take the form ofa 
butterfly, after having made itself an opening through 
its tomb of silk. At last, dying in reality, it prepares 
itself, by the ege or seed it leaves, a new life, which 
the fine weather and the heat of the summer are to 
assist it to resume. In the first volume of the Spec- 
tacle de la Nature may be seen a inore extensive and 
more exact description of these various changes. 

It is from this bag or cod, into which the worm 
shuts itself, that the different kinds of silken manu- 
factures are made, which serve not only for the lux- 
ury and magnificence of the rich, but the subsistence 
of the poor, who spin, wind, and work them. Each 
bag or cod is found to contain more than nine hun- 
dred feet of thread; and this thread is double, and 

lued together throughout its whole length, which 
In consequence amounts to almost two thousand feet. 
How wonderful it is that out of a substance so slight 
and fine as almost to escape the eye, stuffs should be 
composed of such strength and duration, as those 
made of silk! But what lustre, beauty, and delicacy 
are there jn those stuffs! It is not surprising that the 
commerce of the ancients consisted considerably in 
them, and that, as they were very scarce in those 
times, their price ran exceeding high. Vopiscus as- 
sures us, that the emperor Aurelian, for that reason, 
refused tbe emgppess his wife a habit of silk, which 
she earnestly solicited him to give her; and that he 
said to her, “ the gods forbid that I should purcbase. 
silk at the price of its weight in gold;’4 for the price 
of a pound ofsilk was at that time a pound of gold. 

Jt was not till very late that the use of silk was 
known and became common in Europe. The histo- 


t Arist. Lv. Hist. Anim. c. 19. 

3 Pausan. 1. vi. p. S94. 

@ Vestem bolusericam neque ipse in vestiario sua habuit, 
heque alteri viendum dedit. Et cum ab eo uxor sua peteret, 
ut unico pallio blatteo Scrico uteretur, ile respondit: Absit 
ut auro fila pensentur. Libra enim auri tunc libra Sérice 
fuit.—Vopisc. in Aurel. 


2 Plin. 1. xi. ©. 22, 23, 
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rian Procopius dates the era of it about the middle of 
the fifth century, uader the emperor Justinian.6 He 
gives the honour of this discovery to two monks, who, 
soon alter their arrival at Constantinople from the 
Indies, heard, in conversation, that Justinian was ex- 
ceedingly solicitous about depriving the Persians of 
their silk trade with the Romans. They found means 
to be presented to him, and proposed a shorter way 
to deprive the Persians of that trade, than that of a 
commerce with the Ethiopians, which he had thoughts 
of setting on foat; and this was by teaching the Ro- 
mans the art of making silks for themselves. The 
emperor, convinced by the account they gave him of 
the possibility of the means, sent them back to Se- 
rinda (the city where they had resided) to get the 
eggs of the insects, which they told him could not 
be brought alive. Those monks, after their second 
voyage, returning to Constantinople, hatched the 
eggs they had brought from Serinda in warm dung. 
When the worms came ont of them, they fed them 
with white mulberry leaves, and demonstrated by the 
success of that experiment all the mechanism of silk, 
in which the emperor had desired to be informed. 
From that time the use of silk spread by degrees into 
seyeral parts of Europe. Manufactures of it were 
set up at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. It was not 
till about 1130, that Roger, king of Sicily, established 
one at Palermo. It was at that time, and in this js- 
land and Calabria, that workmen in silk were first 
seen, who were part of the booty that prince brought 
from the cities of Greece I have mentioned, which 
he conquered in his expedition to the Holy Land. 
In fine, the rest of Italy and Spain having learned of 
the Sicilians and Calabrians to breed the worms, and 
to spin and work their silk, the stuffs made of it be- 
gan to be manufactured in France, especially in the 
south parts of that kingdom, where mulberry trees 
were raised with most ease. Louis XI, in 1470, es- 
tablished silk manufactures at Tours. The first work- 
men employed in them were brought from Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, and even frou: Greece. Works 
of silk were, however, so scarce even at court, that 
Henry Ii. was the first prince that wore silk stock- 
ings, which he did at the nuptials of his sister. 

These insects are now become very common, but 
do not cease to be one of the most astonishing won- 
ders of nature. Have the niost skilful artificers been 
able hitherto to imitate the curious work of the silk- 
worm? Have they found the secret to form so fine, 
so strong, so even, so shining, and so extended a 
thread? Have they a more valuable substance for 
the fabric of the richest stuffs? Do they know in 
what manner this worm converts the juice of a leaf 
into threads of gold? Can they give a reason why a 
matter, liquid before the air comes to it, should con- 
dense and extend to infinitude afterwards? Can we 
explain how this worm: comes to have sense to form 
itself a retreat for the winter, within the innumerable 
folds of the silk, of which itself is the principal; and 
to expect, in tbat rich tomb, a kind of resurrection, 
which supplies it with the wings its first birth had 
not given it? These are the reflections made by the 
author of the new commentary upon Job, upon ac- 
count of these words: Quis posuit in nentabus sa- 
pientiam? “ Who hath given wisdoin to certain 
animals, that have the industry to spin?’’6 


CONCLUSION. 


FRom what has been said hitherto, we may con- 
clude commerce one of the parts of government capa- 
ble of contributing the most to the riches and plenty 
ofa state; and therefore that it merits the particular 
attention of princes and their ministers. It does not 
appear, indeed, that the Romans set any value upon 
it. Dazzled with the glory of arms, they would have. 
believed it a disgrace to them to have applied their 
cares to the interest of trade, and in some measure 
aes. Se eee 

& Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. ii. 

6 This, Mr. Rollin gays in the margin, is the sense, ace 
cording to the Hebrew, of the 36th verse of the 38th chapter 
of Job; whieh in the Engtish version is only “ Who hath 
put wisdom in the inward parts?” 
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tohave become merchants; they, who believed them- 
selves intended by fate to govern mankind, and were 
solely intent upon the conquest of the universe, Nei- 
ther does it seem possible that the spirit of conquest 
and the spirit of commerce should not mutually ex- 
clude each other in the same nation. The one ne- 
cessarily introduces tumult, disorder, and desolation, 
and carries trouble and confusion along with it into 
all places; the other, on the contrary, breathes no- 
thing but peace and tranquillity. [shall not examine 
in this place, whether the aversion of the Romans 
for commerce were founded in reason; or if a peo- 

le, solely devoted to war, are thereby the happier. 
F ily say, that a king who truly loves his subjects, 
and endeavours to plant abundance in his dominions, 
will spare no pains to make traffic flourish and suc- 
ceed in them without difficulty. It has been often 
said, and it is a miaxim generally received, that com- 
merce demands only liberty and protection: liberty, 
within wise restrictions, in not tying down such as 
exercise it to the observance of inconvenient, bur- 
densome, and frequently useless regulations; protec- 
tion, in granting them all the supports they have oc- 
casion for. We have seen the vast expenses Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus was at, ia making commerce flourish in 
Egypt; and how much glory the success of his mea- 
sures acquired him. An intelligent and well-inclined 
prince will intermeddle only in commerce, to banish 
fraud and bad arts from it by severity, and will leave 
all the profits to his subjects, who have the trouble 
of it; well convinced that he shall find sufficient ad- 
vantages from it, by the great riches it will bring into 
his dominions. 

Iam sensible that commerce has its inconvenien- 
cegand dangers. Gold, silver, diamonds, pearls, rich 
stuflg, in which it consists in a great measure, contri- 
bute to support an infinity of pernicious arts, which 
tend only to enervate and corrupt a pecples manners. 
It were to be desired, that the conimérce might be 
removed from a Christian nation, which regards only 
such things as promote luxury, vanity, effeminacy, 
and idle expenses. But this is impossible. As lung 
as bad desires shall have dominion over mankind, all 
things, even the best, will be abused by them, The 
abuse merits condemnation, but is no reason for abo- 
lishing uses, which are not bad in their own nature. 
This maxim will have its weight, with regard to all 
the sciences I shall treat of in the sequel of this work. 


OF THE LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE come now to treat of the arts which are called 
liberal, in opposition to such as are mechanical, be- 
cause the first are considered as the most noble, and 
more immediately dependent upon the understand- 
ing. These arts are principally architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and music. 

The arts as well as sciences have had their happy 
ages, in which they have appeared with greater splen- 
dour, and cast a stronger light; but, as the historian 
observes, this light and splendour was soon obscured, 
and the duration of these times of perfection of no 
great continuance. They triumphed longer in Greece 
than in any other part of the world.! To begin the 
reign of the liberal arts no higher than the time of 
Pericles, and make it endure only to the death of 
Alexander’s first successors, (and each of these eras 
may be extended both at their beginning and end,) 
the space will be at least two hundred years, during 
which appeared a multitude of persons illustrious for 
excelling in all the arts. 

It is not to be doubted but rewards, hononrs, and 
emulation contributed very much in forming these 

reat men. What ardour must the laudable custom 

ave excited, which prevailed in many cities of 
Greece, of exhibiting in the shows such as succeeded 
best in the arts, of instituting public disputes between 
them, and of distributing prizes to the victors in the 
sight, and with the applauses of a whole people! 
Greece, as we shall soon see, thought herself obliged 
to render as much honorr to the celebrated Polygno- 
tus as she could have paid to Lycurgus and Solon: 
to prepare magnificent entries for him into the cities 
where he had finished some paintings; and to ap- 
pole es of the Amphictyons, that he should 

e maintained at the public expense in all the places 
to which he should go. What honours have not the 
greatest princes paid in all ages to such as distin- 
guished themselves hy the arts! We have seen Alex- 
ander the Great and Demetrius Poliorcetes forget 
their rank, to familiarize themselves with two illus- 


« Hoc idem evenisse gramaticis plastis, pirtoribus, sculp- 
toribus, quisquis tempnrum potis institerit reperiet ef emi- 
mentia cujusque; operis arctissimis temporum claustris cir- 
6ymdata.— Patere. I, i. 


trious painters, and come where they worked, to pay 
homage in some snanner to the rare talents and su- 
perior merit of those extraordinary persons. One 
of the greatest emperors, Charles V., that reigned in 
the West since Charlemagne, showed the value he 
set upon painting, when he made Titian Count Pala- 
tine, and honoured him with the golden key and all 
the orders of knighthood.? Francis I., king of France, 
his illustrious rival as well in the actions of peace as 
those of war, outdid him much, when he said to the 
lords of his court, of Leonardo di Vinci, then expir- 
ing in his arrag, “* You are in the wrong to wonder at 
the honour I pay this great painter: Tcan make a 
great many such lords as you every day, but only 
God cas make such a man as he IJ now lose.”3 
Princes who speak and act in this manner, do them- 
selves at least as nmmch honour as those whose merit 
they extol and respect. It is true, the arts, by the 
esteem kings profess for them, acquire a dignity and 
splendour that render them more illustrious and ex- 
alted; bnt the arts, in their turn, reflect a like lustre 
upon kings, and ennoble thein also in some measure, 
in immortalizing their names and actions by works 
transmitted to the latest posterity.4 

Paterculus, whom I have already cited when notic- 
ing the short duration of arts when they have attained 
their perfection, makes another very true remark, 
confirmed, not only by the experience of the remote, 
but latter ages; which is, that great men of every 


class in arts, sciences, policy, and war, are generally — 


contemporaries.5 

If we recal the times when Apelles, Praxiteles, 
Lysippns, and other excellent artists, flourished in 
Greece, we find her greatest poets, orators, and phi- 
losophers were then alive. Socrates, Plato, Avisto- 
tle, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Zschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Me- 
CO ee ee eee 

a Cav. Ridolphi in the Life of Titian, 

3 Vasariin the Life of Leonardo di Vinci. 

4 De pictura, arte quondam nobili, tune cum expeteretur 
a regibns populisque, et illos nobilitante, quos dignata esset 
posteris tradere.—Plin. 1, xxxv.c. 1. 

5 Quis abunde mirari potest, quod eminentissima cujus- 
que professiunis ingenia ineadem formam et in idem arctati 
temporis congruant* spatium.—Patere. 1, i, ¢. 16. 

* Sic Lipsius legit, pro congruens, 
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nander, and many others, lived all of them almost in 
the same are. What men, what generals, had Greece 
at the same time! Had ever the world any so con- 
summate? The Augustan age had the same fate in 
every respect. In that of Louis XIV., what a num- 
ber of great men lived of every kind, whose names, 
actions, and works, will celebrate that glorious reign 
for ever! It seems as if there were certain periods 
of time, in which I know not what spirit of perfec- 
tion universally diffuses itself in the same country 
throughout all professions, without its being possible 
to assizn how or why it should happen so. We may 
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say, however, that all arts and talents are allied in 
some manner to each other. The taste of perfection 
is the same in whatever depends upon gcuius. If 
cultivation be wanting, an infinity of talents lie bu- 
ried. When true taste awakes, those talents deriving 
mutual aid from cach other, shine out in a peculiar 
manner. The misfortune is, that this perfection it- 
self, when arrived at its supreme degree, is the fore- 
runner of the decline of arts and sciences, which are 
never nearer their ruin than when they appear the 
most remote from it: such are the instability and va- 
riation of all human things ! 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ARTICLE TI. 
OF ARCHITECTURE IN GENERAL. 


SECTION I.—RISE, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is not to be doubted but the care of building 
houses immediately succeeded that of cultivating 
lands, and that architecture is not of a much later 
date than agriculture. Hence Theodoretus calls the 
latter the eldest sister of architecture.! The exces- 
sive heats of summer, the severity of winter, the in- 
convenience of rain, and the violence of wind, soon 
instructed mankind to seek for shelter, and provide 
themselves retreats to defend them against the incle- 
mencies of the weather. At first, these were only 
little huts, built very rudely with the branches of 
trees, and very indifferently covered.2 In the time of 
Vitruvius, they showed at Athens, as curious remains 
of antiquity, the roof of the Areopagus, made of clay; 
and at Rotne, in the temple of the capitol, the cottage 
of Romulns, thatched with straw, There were after- 
wards buildings of wood, which suggested the idea 
of columns and architraves. Those columns took their 
model from the trees which were used at first to sup- 
pee the roof, and the architrave is only the large 

eam, as its name implies, that was laid between the 
columns and the roof. 

The workmen, in consequence of their application 
to building, became every day more industrious and 
expert. Instead of those slight huts with which they 
contented themselves at first, they began to erect 
walls of stone and brick upon solid foundations, and 
to cover them with boards and tiles. In process of 
time, their reflections, founded upon experience, led 
them on to the knowledge of the just rules of pro- 
portion; the taste of which is natural to man, the 
Author of his being having implanted in him the in- 
variable principles of it, to make him sensible that 
heis born for order in all things. Hence it is, as St. 
Austin observes, that in a building, where all the parts 
have a mutual relation to each other, and are ranged 
each in its proper place, the symmetry catches the 
eye, and occasions pleasure; whereas, if the windows, 
for instance, are il] disposed, some large and others 
small, some placed higher and some lower, the irre- 
gularity offends the sight, and seems to do it a kind 
of injury, as St. Austin expresses it.3 It was, there- 
fore, by degrees that architecture attained the height 
of perfection, to which the masters in the art have 
carried it. At first it confined itself’ to what was ne- 
cessary to man in the uses of life, having nothing in 
view but solidity, healthfulness, and conveniency. A 


. 1 Theodor. orat. 4. de Provid. p. 359. 2 Vitr. Lic. 1. 

2 [taque in hoc ipso edificio singula bene considerantcs 
fon possumus non offendi, quod unum ostinin videmus in 
latere, alterum prope in medio, nec tamen in medio collo- 
catum. Quippe in rebus fabricatis, nulla cogente necessi- 
tate, iniquia dimensio partium facere ipsi adspectui velnt 
quaudam videtur injuriam.—S, Augustin de ord. t. ii,c. 11. 
n 3t. 


house should be durable, situated in a wholesome 
place, and have all the conveniences that can be de- 
sired. Architecture afterwards labonred to adorn 
buildings and make them more splendid, and for tha* 
reason called in other arts to its aid. At last came 


ponip, grandeur, and magnificence, highly laudable 


on many occasions, but soon strangely abused by 
luxury. 

The holy scripture 4 speaks of a city built by Cain, 
after God had cursed him for the murder of his bro- 
ther Abel; which is the first mention of edifices in 
history. From thence we learn the time and place 
in which architecture had its origin. The descend- 
ants of Cain, to whom the same scripture ascribes 
the invention of almost all the arts, carried this, no 
doubt, to a considerable height of perfection. And 
it is certain, that after the deluge, men, before they 
separated from each other, and dispersed themselves 
into the different regions of the world, resolved to 
signalize themselves by a superb building, which 
again drew down the wrath of God upon them. 
Asia, therefore, was the cradle of architecture, where 
it had its birth, where it attained a great degree of 
perfection, and from whence it spread into the other 
parts of the world. Babylon and Nineveh, the lar- 
gest and most magnificent cities mentioned in history, 
were built by Nimrod, Noah’s great grandson, and 
the most ancient of conquerors. I do not believe 
that they were carried at first to that prodigious mag- 
nificence, which was afterwards the astonishment of 
the world; but certainly they were very great and 
extensive from thenceforth, as the names5 of several 
other cities, built in the same times after the model 
of the capital, testify. 

The erection of the famous pyramids, the lake 
Meeris, the labyrinth, the considerable number of 
temples in Egypt, and the obelisks which are to this 
day the admiration and ornament of Rome, show 
with what ardour and success the Egyptians applied 
themselves to architecture. It is, however, neither 
to Asia nor Egypt that this art is indebted for that 
degree of perfection to which it attained; and there 
is reason to doubt whether the buildings so much 
boasted by both, were as estimable for their justness 
and regularity, as their enornious magnitude, in which 
perhaps their principal merit consisted. The designs 
which we have of the ruins of Persepolis, prove that 
the kings of Persia, of whose opulence ancient history 
says so much, had but indifferent artists'in their pay. 
However this may be, it appears from the very names 
of the three principal orders of architecture, that the 
invention, if not perfection of them, is to be ascribed 
to Greece, and that it was she who prescribed the 
rules, and supplied the models of them. As much 
may be said with regard to all the other arts, and al- 
most all the sciences. Not to speak in this place of 


4 Gen. iv. 17. : 
t Efee, the long city. Rehobot, the broad city. Reser, 
the great city. According 10 the Hebrew, Gen. x. 11, 12, 
2G 
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the great captains, philosophers of every sect, poets, 
orators, geometricians, painters, sculptors, architects, 
and, in general, of that pre-eminence in all that re- 
lates to the understanding, which Greece atiained; 
whither we ninst still go as to the school of good 
taste in every kind, if we desire to excel. 

Tt is a misfortune that there is nothing written by 
the Greeks upon architecture now extant.!. The only 
books we have of theirs upon this subject, are the 
structures of those ancient masters still subsisting, 
whose beauty, universally acknowledged, has for al- 
most two thousand years been the admiration of all 
good judges; works infinitely superior to all the pre- 
cepts they could have leftus; practice in all things 
being infinitely preferable to theory.2 For want of 
Greeks, Vitruvius, a Latin author, will come in to 
my assistance, His being architect to Julius and 
Augustus Ceesar (for according to the most received 
opinion he lived in their times), gives good reason to 
presume upon the excellence of his work and the 
merit of the author, and the critics accordingly place 
him in the first class of the great geciuses of anti- 
quity. To this first claim on our confidence, may 
be added the character of the age in which he lived, 
when good taste prevailed universally, and the em- 

eror Augustus piqned himself upon adorning Rome 
with buildings equal to the grandeur and majesty of 
the empire; which made him say, that he found the 
city of brick, but left it almost entirely of marble? 
1 bad great occasion for so excellent a guide as Vi- 
truvius, in a subject entirely new to me. I shall 
make great use of the notes Mr. Perrault has annex- 
ed to his translation of this author, as well as of Mr. 
Chambrai’s reflections, in his work entitled Ancient 
and Modern Architecture Compared, which I know 
isin high esteem with the judges; and those of Mr. 
Felibian, in his book called Of the Principles of Ar- 
chitecture, &c. 

The ancients had, as well as we, three. sorts of ar- 
chitecture: the civil, the military, and thenaval. The 
first lays down rules for all public and private build- 
ings for the use of citizens in time of peace. The 
second treats of the fortification of places, and every 
thing of that kind relating to war. And the third, 
the building of ships, and whatever is consequential 
of or relates thereto. I shall speak here only of the 
first, intending to say something elsewhere of the two 
others; and shall begin by giving a general idea of 
the several orders of building. 


SECTION II.—or THE THREE ORDERS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE GREEKS, AND THE TWO OTHERS 
WIDCH HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THEM. 


THE occasion there was for erecting different sorts 
of buildings, made artists also establish different pro- 
portions, in order to have such as were proper for 
every kind of structure, according to the magnitude, 
strength, splendour, and beauty they were directed 
to give them; and from these different proportions 
they composed different orders. 

Order, as a term of architecture, signifies the dif- 
ferent ornaments, measures, and proportions of the 
columns and pilasters, which support or adorn great 
buildings. There are three orders of the architec- 
ture of the Greeks; the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
They may with reason be called the supreme perfec- 
tion of the orders, as they contain not only all that is 
fine, but all that is necessary in the art; there being 


t (Almost all the works of the aneients on the arts of de- 
sign, which were familiar to them, are lost fo us. It may 
be remarked, as a leading eause of this, that the Greek 
and Italian monks of the 9th, 10th, and 11th eenturies, (to 
whom we owe lhe preservation of the elassics,) being in- 
eompetent to the imitation of the several embellishments 
with which they found MSS. on the subject of the arts fre- 
quently elucidated, laid them aside in despair; and by this 
neglect, they have perished. Vitruvius is preserved to us 
at the expense of the figures.] 

4 In omnibus fere minus valent precepta, quam experi- 
menta.—Quiniil. 

3 Urhem neque pro majestate imperii ornatam, et inun- 
dationibus ineendiisque obpoxiam, excolunt adeo, ut jure 
sit cloriatus, marmoream se reliiiquere, quam Jatertiam ae- 
cepisset.—Suelon. in Aug. €. 23. 
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only three ways of building, the solid, the middle, 
and the delicate, which are all perfectly executed in 
these three orders. To these the Latins have added 
two others, the Tuscan and Composite orders, which 
are far below the former in value and excellency. 


I.—THE DORIC ORDER. 

The Doric order may be said to have been the first 
regular idea of architecture, and as the eldest son of 
this art, had the honour to be also the first in building 
temples and palaces. The antiquity of its origin is 
almost immemorial; Vitruvius,4 however, ascribes it, 
with probability enough, to a prince of Achaia, na- 
med Dorus, the same evidently who gave his name 
to the Dorians, and who, being sovereign of Pelopon- 
nesus, caused a magnificent temple to be erected in 
the city of Argos to the goodess Juno. That temple 
was the first model of this order; in imitation of 
which, the neighbouring people built several others. 
The most famous of these was that consecrated by 
the inhabitants of the city of Olympia to Jupiter, sur- 
named the Olympic. 

The essential character end specific quality of the 
Doric order, is solidity. For this reason it ought 
principally to be used in great edifices and magnifi- 
cent structures, as in the gates of citaclels and cities, 
the outsides of temples, in public halls, and the like 
places, where delicacy of ornaments seem less con- 
sistent; whereas the bold and gigantic manner of this 
order has a wonderfully happy effect, and carries a 
certain ianly and simple beauty, which forms pro- 
perly what is called the grand manner. 


IL.—THE IONIC ORDER. 


After the appearance of these regular buildings, 
and famous Doric temples, architecture did not con- 
fine itself long to these first essays: the emulation of 
the neighbouring people soon enlarged and carried 
it to its perfection. The lonians were the first rivals 
of the Dorians; and as they had not the honour of 
the invention, they endeavoured to refine upon the 
authors. Considering, therefore, that the form of a 
man, such for example as Hercules was, from which 
the Doric order had been formed, was too robust and 
heavy to agree with sacred mansions, and the repre- 
sentation of heavenly things, they composed one after 
their own manner, and chose a model of a more deli- 
cate and elegant proportion, which was that of a 
woman, having more regard to the beauty than the 
solidity of the. work, to which they added abundance 
of ornainents. Amongst the celebrated temples built 
by the people of Ionia, the most memorable, though 
the most ancient, is the famous temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, of which 1 shall soon speak. 


Iil.—THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


The Corinthian order, which is the highest degree 
of perfection architecture ever attained, was invented 
at Corinth. Though its antiquity be not exactly 
known, nor the precise time in which Callimachns 
lived, to whom Vitruvius gives the whole glory of it, 
we may judge, however, froin the nobleness of its 
ornaments, that it was invented during the magnif- 
cence and splendour of Corinth, and soon after the 
Tonic, which it much resembles, except only in the 
capital or chapiter, A kind of chance gave birth to it. 
Caltlimachus having seen, as be passed hy a tomb, a 
basket which had been set upon a plant of acanthus 
or bearsfoot, was struck with the accidental symmetry 
and happy effect produced by the leaves of the plant 
growing through and encircling the basket; and 
though the basket with the acanthus had no natural 
relation to the capital of a column and a massy build- 
ing, he imitated the manner of it in the columns he 
afterwards made at Corinth, establishing and regulat- 
ing by this model the proportions and ornaments of 
the Corinthian order.é 

This Callimachus was called by the Athenians, 
neritexvos, expert and excellent in art, from his deli- 
cacy and address in eutting marble; and according to 
Pliny and Pausanias,7 be was also called xuxs@orexvos, 


4 Vitr. Liv. e. 1. 5 Vitr. ibid. 6 Vitr, tbid. 


7 Plin, |. xxxiv.e. 9. Pausan. li, p. 48, 
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because he was never contented with himself, and 
was always re-touching his works, with which he was 
never entirely satisfied: full of superior ideas of the 
beautiful and the grand, he never found the execution 
sufficiently equal to them; semper calumniator sui, 
nec finum habens diligentia, says Pliny. 


IV.—THE TUSCAN ORDER. 


The Tuscan order, according to the general opi- 
nion, had its origin ia Tuscany, of which it retains 
the name, Ofall the orders it isthe most simple, and 
has the fewest ornaments. It is even so gross, that it 
is seldom used except for some rustic building, where- 
in there is occasion only for a single order, or at best 
for some great edifice, as an amphitheatre, or other 
works of the like kind. 

Inu Mr. Chambrai’s judgment, the Tuscan column, 
without any architrave, is the only one that deserves 
to be used; and to confirm his opinion of this order, 
‘he cites an example of it from Trajan’s pillar, one of 
the most superb remains of Roman magnificence now 
in being, and which has more immortalized that em- 
peror than all the pens of historians could have done. 
This mavsolzum, if it may be called so, was erected 
to him by the senate and people of Rome, in acknow- 
ledgment of the great services he bad done his coun- 
try. And that the inemory of them might subsist 
throughout all ages, and endure as long as the ein- 
pire, they caused them to be engraved in marble, and 
in the richest style that ever was conceived. Archi- 
tecture was the writer of thia ingenious kind of his- 
tory; and because she was to record a Roman, she 
did not make use of the Greek orders, though in- 
comparably more perfect, and more used even in Italy 
than the two others of their own growth; lest the 
glory of that admirable monument should in some 
measure be divided, and to show, at the same time, 
that there is nothing so simple to which art cannot 
add perfection. She chose, therefore, the colunin of 
the Tuscan order, which till then had been only nsed 
in gross and rustic things, and made that rude mass 
bring forth the choicest and most noble masterpiece 
of art in the world, which time has spared and pre- 
served entire down to us, amidst the infinity of ruins 
with which Rome abounds. And indeed it isa kind 
of wonder to see that the Colisaum, the theatre of 
Marcellus, the great circuses, the baths of Dioclesian, 
Caracalla, and Antoninus, the superb mole of Adri- 
an’s burying-place, the Septizonum of Severus, the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, and so many other struc- 
tures, which seemed to be built for eternity, are 
now so defaced and ruinous, that their original form 
can scarce be discerned; whilst Trajan’s pillar, of 
which the structure seemed far less durable, still sub- 
sists entire in all its parts. 


V.—THE COMPOSITE ORDER. 


The Composite order was added to the others by 
the Romans. It participates and is composed of the 
Tonic and Corinthian, which occasioned its being call- 
ed the Composite; but it has still more ornaments 
than tbe Corinthian. Vitruvius, the father of the ar- 
chitects, says nothing of it. Mr. Chambrai objects 
strongly against the bad taste of the modern Campo- 
sitors, who, amidst so many examples of the incom- 
parable architecture of the Greeks, which alone me- 
ritg that name, abandoning the guidance of those 
great masters, take a quite different route, and blindly 
give into that bad taste of art, which has by their 
means crept into the orders, under the name of Com- 
posite. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


That which is remote from the ancient proportions, 
and is loaded with chimerical ornaments, 13 called the 
Gothic architecture, and was brought by the Goths 
from the north. 

There are two species of Gothic architecture: the 
one ancient, the other modern. The ancient is that 
which the Goths brought from the north in the fifth 
century. The edifices built in the ancient Gothie man- 
ner were massy, heavy, and gross. The works of the 
modern Gothic style were more delicate, easy, light, 
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and of an astonishing boldness of workmanship. It 
was lang in use, especially in Maly. It is surprising 
that Italy, abounding with monuments of so exquisite 
a taste, should quit its own noble architecture, esta- 
blished by antiquity, success, and possession, to adopt 
a barbarous, foreign, confused, irregular, and hideous 
manner. But it has made amends for that fault, by 
being the first to return to the ancient taste, which ts 
now solely and universally practised. The modern 
Gothic cantinued from the thirteenth century till the 
re-establishment of the ancient architecture in the 
fourteenth. AI the ancient cathedrals are of Gothic 
architecture. ‘There are some very ancient churches 
built entirely in the Gothic taste, that want neither 
solidity nor beauty, and which are still admired by 
the greatest architects, upon account of some general 
proportions remarkable in them. 

A plate of the five orders of architecture, of which 
I have spoken, will enable youth, whom I have al- 
ways in view, to form some idea of them. I shall 
prefix to it an explanation of the terms of art, which 
Mr. Camus, fellow of the Academy of Sciences, and 
professor and secretary of the Academy of Archi- 
tecture, was pleased to draw up expressly for my 
work. At my request he abridged it very much, 
which makes it less complete than it might otherwise 
have been. 


SECTION IH.—rEXPLANATION OF THE TERMS OF 
ART, RELATING TO THE FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Amonest the Greeks, an order was composed of 
columns and an entablature. The Romans added 
pedestals under the columns of most orders, to in- 
crease their height. 

The Column is a round pillar, made either to sup- 
port or adorn a building. 

Every colunm except the Dorie, to which the Ro- 
mans give no base, is composed of a base, a shaft, and 
a capital or chapiter. 

The Base is that part of the column which is be- 
neath the shaft, and upon the pedestal, when there 
isany. It has a plinth,afa flat and square form like 
a brick, called in Greek xa‘vSe5, and mouldings, that 
represent rings, with which the bottoms of pillars 
were bound, to prevent their cleaving. These rings, 
when large, are called Torus, and when small As- 
tragals. The Tori generally have hollow spaces cut 
round between them, called Rundels, Scotia, or Tro- 
chylus. 

The Shaft of the column is the round and even 
part extending trom the base to the capital. This 
part of the columin is narrower at top than at bottom. 
Some architects are for giving the column a greater 
breadth at the third part of their height, than at the 
bottom of their shaft. Dut there is no instance of 
any such practice amongst the ancients. Others make 
the shaft of the same size fron: the bottom to the 
third, and then lessen it from the third to the top. 
And some are of opinion, that it should begin to les- 
sen from the bottom. 

The Capital is that upper part of the column which 
is placed immediately upon the shaft. The Entabla- 
ture is the part of the order above the columins, and 
contains the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice. 
The Architrave represents a beam, and lies next im- 
mediately to the capitals of the columns, The Greeks 
call it Epistyle, Exieruasov., The Frieze is the space 
between the architrave and the cornice; it represents 
the ceiling of the building. The Cornice is the be- 
ginning of the whole order. It is composed of seve- 
ral mouldings, which, projecting over one another, 
serve to shelter the order from the watcrs of the roof. 
The Pedestal is the lowest part of the order. It is 
a square body, containing three parts: the foot, which 
stands on the area or pavement; the die, tbat lies 
upon the foot; and the wave (cymatium), which is 
the cornice of the pedestal, upon which the column 
is placed. 

Architects do not agree among themselves about 
the proportion of the columns ta the entablature and 
bedestal In following that of Vignola, when an 
order with pedestals is to be made to a height given, 
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the height mustbe divided into nineteen equal parts, 
of which the column, with its base and capital. is to 
have twelve, the entablature three, and the pedestals 
four. But if the order is to have no pedestal, the 
height given must be divided into fifteen parts only, 
of which the colunin is to have twelve, and the enta- 
blature three. Itis by the diameter of the bottom of 
the shaft of the columns, that all the parts of the or- 
ders are regulated. But this diameter has not the 
same proportion with the height of the column in al] 
the orders. The seimidiameter of the bottom of the 
shaft is called module or model. his model serves 
as a scale to measure the smaller parts of the orders. 
Many architects divide it into thirty parts, so that the 
whole diameter contains sixty, which may be called 
minutes. 

The difference between the relation of the heights 
of columns to their diameters, and between their 
bases, capitals, and entablature, fornis the difference 
between the five orders of architecture, But they 
are principally to be distinguished by their capitals; 

xcept the Tuscan, which might be confounded with 
the Doric, if only their capitals were considered. 
The Doric and Tonic pillays have in their capitals anly 
mouldings in the form of rings, with a flat square 
stone over them, called Plinth or Abacus. But the 
Doric is easily distinguished from the Tuscan by the 
frieze. In the Tuscan order, the frieze is plain, and 
in the Doric adorned with Zriglyphs, which are long 
square rustics, nat unlike the ends of several beams 
which project over the architrave to form a roof or 
ceiling. This ornament is affected by the Doric or- 
der, and is not to be found in the others. The Ionic 
capital is casily distinguished by its volutes, ears, or 
spiral rolls, projecting underneath the plinth or aba- 
cus. The Corinthian capital is adorned with two 
rows of eight leaves each, and with eight small vo- 
lnutes, which project between the leaves. And lasily, 
the Coniposite capital is compounded from the Co- 
rinthian and Tonic capitals. It has two rows of eight 
leaves and four great volutes, which seem to project 
under the abacus. 

To relate at large all the particularities affected by 
the diferent orders, it Would be necessary to expa- 
tiate upon particulars much more than is consistent 
with the plan of my work. Myr. Bnache, fellow of the 
Acadeniy of Sciences, has given himself the trouble 
to trace the plan of the five orders of architecture in 
the plate annexed. ' 


ARTICLE II. 


OF THE ARCHITECTS AND BUILDINGS MOST CELE- 
BRATED BY THE ANCIENTS. 


I CAN only touch very lightly upon this subject, 
which would require whole volumes to treat in its 
extent; and shall make choice of what seems most 
proper to inform the reader, and satisfy his just cu- 
riosity, without excluding what the Roman history 
may supply, as I have before observed. 

The holy scripture,! in speaking of the building of 
the tabernacle, and afterwards of the temple of Jeru- 
salem that succeeded jt, tells us one circumstance 
highly to the honour of architecture, which is, that 
God vouchsafed to be the first nrchitect of those two 
great works, and traced the plans of them himself 
with his own divine hand, which he afterwards gave 
to Moses and David, to be the models for the work- 
men employed in them. This was not all. That the 
execution might fully answer his designs, “he filled 
Bezalee] with the Spirit of God,’'2 whom he had ap- 
pointed to preside in building the tabernacle; that is 
to sav, in the express words of the scripture, “he 
had filled him with the Spirit of God in wisdom, and 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all man- 
ner of workmanship; to devise cunning works; to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass; and in cut- 
ting of stones to set them; and in carving of timber, 
to work in all manner of workmanship.” And he 
joined Aholiab with him, “ whom he had filled with 


1 Exod. xxv. 8,9. 1 Chron. xxviii. 19, 


9 Exod, xxxi, 3—6, 
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‘wisdom as well as all the other artizans, that they may 
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make all that I have commanded thee.” It is said in 
like nianner, that Hiram, who was employed by Solo- 
mon in building the temple, “ was Alled with wisdom, 
and understanding, and cunning, to work in all works 
of brass."3 The words I have now quoted, espe- 
cially those from Exodus, show that the knowledge, 
skill, and industry of the most excellent workmen is 
not their own, but the gift of God, of which they 
seldom knaw the origin, and make the use they 
ought. We must not expect to find such parity of 
sentients amongst the Pagans, of whom we have to 
speak. 

I shall pass over in silence the famous buildings of 
Babylonia and Egypt, that I have mentioned more 
than once elsewhere, and in which brick was used 
with so much snecess. IJ shall only insert here a re- 
mark from Vitruvius, ihat has some relation to them. 
This excellent architect observes,* that the ancients 
in their buildings made most use of brick, because 
brick-work is far more durable than that of stune. 
Hence there were many cities in which both the pub- 
lic and private buildings, and even the royal palaces, 
were only of brick. Amongst many other examples, 
he cites that of Mansolus, king of Caria. In the city 
of Halicarnassns, says he, the palace of the potent 
king Mausolus is walled with brick, though univer- 
sally adorned with the marble of Proconnesus; and 
those walls are still3 very fine and entire, cased over 
with a plaster as smooth as glass. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said, that this king could not build walls of 
more costly materials, who was so powerful, and at 
the same time had so great a taste for fine architec- 
ture, as the superb buildings with which he adorned 
his capital sufficiently prove. 

TEMPLE OF EPHESUS. 

The temple of Diana of Ephesus was deemed one 
of the seven wonders of the world.6 Ctesiphon or 
Chersiphron (for authors differ in the name) made 
himself very famous by building this temple. He 
traced the plans of it, which were partly executed 
under his own direction, and that of his son Meta- 
genes; and the rest by other architects, who worked 
upon it after them for the space of two hundred and 
twenty years, which that superb edifice took up in 
building. Ctesiphon worked before the 60th Olym- 
piad, A. M. 3464. Vitravius says,7 that the form of 
this temple is diplerick; that is to say, that it was 
surrounded with two rows of columns in form of a 
double portico. It was almost one hundred and forty- 
two yards in length, and seventy-two in breadth, In 
this edifice there were an hundred and twenty-seven 
calumns of marble, sixty feet high, given by as many 
kings. Thirty-six of these columns were carved by 
the most excellent artists of their times. Scopas, 
one of the most celebrated sculptors of Greece, fin- 
ished one of them, which was the finest ornament 
of this magnificent structure, All Asia had contri- 
buted with incredibie ardour to the erecting and 
adorning it. 

Vitruvins relates the manner of getting the marble 
for this pile.8 Though the account seems a little 
fabulous, I shall, however, repeat it. A shepherd, 
named Pyxodorus, often drove his sheep to feed in 
the country about Ephesus, at the time when the 
Ephesians proposed to bring the marble that was ne- 
cessary for building the temple of Diana from Paros, 
Proconnesus, and other places. One day, whilst he 
was with his flock, it happened, two rams that were 
fighting, missed each other in their career, and one 
of them hit his horns so violently against a rock, that 
he struck off a piece of it, which seemed so exqui- 
sitely white to the shepherd, that immediately leay- 
ing his fock upon the mountains, he ran with that 
splinter to Ephesus, at that time in great difficulty 
about the importation of marble. Great honours 
were instantly decreed him. His name Pyxodorus 
was changed into Evangelus, which signifies the mes- 


3 1 Kings vii, 14. 4 Vitruv, 1. ii. c. 8 
5 Vitruvius lived 350 years after Mausolus. 

8 Plio.}. xxxvi. c. 14. 1 Vitruv. |. iii. c. 1, 
® Ibid, L. x. e, 7, 
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senger of good news; and to this day, adds Vitruvius, 
the magistrate of the city goes every month to sacri- 
fice upon the spot; und in ease he fails to do so, is 
subject to a severe penalty. ; 

It was not sufficient to have found marble; it was 
necessary to remove it into the teniple, after being 
worked upon the spot, which could not be executed 
without difficulty and danger. Ctesiphon invented a 
machine, which very nich facilitated the carriage of 
itl His son Metagenes invented another for carrying 
the architraves. Vitruvius has left us the description 
of both these machines. 

The same Vitruvius informs us,? that Demetrius, 
whom he calls the servant of Diana, servus Diane, 
and Peonius the Ephesian, finished the building of 
this temple, which was of the Tonic order. He does 


not precisely mark the time when these two archi- | 


tects lived. 

The frantic extravagance of a private man destroy- 
ed in one day the work of two hundred years. Every 
body knows that Herostratus, to immortalize his 
name, set fire to this famous temple, and consunied it 
to ashes. This happened on the day Alexander the 
Great was born; which suggested the frigid conceit 
to an historian, that Diana was so busy at the labour 
of Olympia, that she could not spare time to preserve 
her temple. The same Alexander, who was insatiably 
fond of every kind of glory, offered afterwards to sup- 
ply the Ephesians with all the expenses necessary for 
the rebuilding of their temple, provided they would 
consent that he should have the sole honour of it, 
and that no other name should be added to his in the 
inscription upon it. The Ephesians did not approve 
this condition; but they covered their refusal with a 
flattery, with which that prince seemed satisfied, in 
answering him, That it was not consistent for one 
god to erect a monunent to another. The temple 
we rebuilt with still greater magnificence than the 

rst. 


BUILDINGS ERECTED AT ATHENS,® ESPECIALLY 
UNDER PERICLES. 


TI should never have done, if I undertook to de- 
scribe all the famous buildings with which the city of 


2 Vitruv. |. x. ¢. 6. 2 In pref. 1. vil. 

3 [Athens was situated on the Saronic gulf, opposite the 
eastern caast of Peloponnesas. It was enelosed in a sert of 
peninsula, formed by the cenfiuence of the Cephisus and the 
Tlissus. In the centre of the city itself, and constituting its 
chief vraament, stead the Acropolis, the glery of Grecian 
art. On this elevation the whole of Athens was originally 
built; but as the city extended, the Acropolis eame to serve 
merely the purpose of a citadel. Here, as in the safest and 
Mest conspicueus situation, were accumulated all those 
works of ornament for which Atheas was so prolifie. The 
Acropolis became the grand depository of painting. seulp- 
ture, and architecture. Its chief ornament was the Partlie- 
non, or vigin temple of Minerva. Destroyed by the Persians, 
it was rebuilt by Pericles, with great additional splendour. 
It would he saperfluous to exputiate on the beauties of the 
Parthenon, which ure se well knewa and have been so often 
described. In the majestic simplicity of its general design, 


‘the grandeur of its proportions, and the exquisite taste and 


skill displayed in the execution of its ornamental parts, it is 
undoubtedly the most perfect, as well as deservedly the most 
celebrated production ef Grecian art. The Propyltea, of 
-white marble, formed a magniticent entrance to the Parthe- 
non. This edifice was on the north side of the Acrepolis, 
and near it was the Erectheum, alse of white marble, con- 
sisting of two temples, one of Minerva Polias, another of 
Neptune, hesides a remarkahle edifice, called the Pandro- 
acum. In front af the Acropolis, and at cach end, were twe 
theatres, ealled the theatre of Bacchus and the Odeum; the 
one designed for dramatic representations, aud the other for 
music. Duth, and particularly the last, were of extraordi- 
nary magnificence. F 

The city itself, although the principal treasures of Athe- 
nian art were accumulated in the Acropolis, contained many 
noble structures, Among these may be mentioned the Pe- 
cile, the ‘Tewer of the Winds, by Andrenicns Cyrrhestes ; 
and numernus monuments of illustrious men. Two of its 
most spleadid monuments, however, were without the walls; 
namely, the temples of Theseus and of Jupiter Olympius, 
aituated, the one on the north, and the other on the seuth 
aide ef the city. The temple of Jupiter Olympius was of 
the Corinthian order, Immense sums were spent upan it by 
the Athenians; additions were made to it by successive s0- 
vercigns; and the fabric was at length completed by Ha- 
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Athena was adorned. I shall place. the Piraum at the 
head of the rest, because that port contributed most 
to the grandeur and power of Athens. Before The- 
mistocles, if was a annple hamlet, the Athenians at 
that time having no port but Phalerus, which was 
very small and incommodious.4 Thensistocles, whose 
design was to make the whole force of Athens mati- 
time, rightly observed, that to accomplish a design 
truly worthy of so great a man, it was necessary to 
provide a secure retreat for avery considerable num- 
ber of ships. He cast his eyes upon the Pirecum, 
which by its natural situation afforded three different 
ports within the same enclosure. He immediately 
caused it to be worked upon with the utmost des- 
patch, took care to fortify it well, and soon put it into 
a eondition to receive numerous fleets. This port 
was about two leagues (forty stadia) from the city: 
an advantageous situation, as Plutarch observed, for 
removing from the city the licentiousness which gene- 
rally prevails in ports. he city might be supported 
hy the Pirwum, and the Pirzeum by the city, without 
prejudice to the good order it was necessary to ob- 
serve in the city. Pausanias mentions a great num- 
ber of temples which adorned this part of Athens, 
that ina manner formed a second city distinct from 
the first. P 

Pericles joined these two parts by the famous wall, 
that extended two leagues, and was the beauty and 
security of bath the Pirzeum and the city: it was ealled 
the long wall. Demetrius Phaleraus, whilst he go- 
verned Athens, applied himself particularly in forti- 
fying and embellishing the Pireum.5 The arsenal, 
built at that time, was looked upon as one of the finest 
pieces of work Greece ever had. Demetrius gave 
the direction of it to Philo, one of ithe most famous 
architects of his time. He discharged that commis- 
sion with all the success whieh could be expeeted 
from a man of his reputation, When he gave an ac- 
count of his conduct in the public assembly, he ex- 
pressed himself with so much elegance, perspicuity, 
and precision, that the people ot Athens, excellent 
judgesin point of eloquence, conceived him as fine 
an orator as he was an architect, and admired no less 
his talent for speaking than his ability for building.6 
The same philosopher was charged with the altera- 
tions it was thought proper to make in the magnifi- 
cent temple of Ceres and Proserpine at Kleusts, of 
which J shall soon speak.7 

To return to Pericles: it was under his equally 
long and glorious government that Athens, enriched 
with temples, porticoes, and statues, became the ad- 
miration of all the neighbouring states, and rendered 
herself almost as illustrious by the magnificence of 
her buildings, as she was for the glory of her military 
exploits.8 Pericles, finding her the depository and 
dispenser of the public-treasures of Greece, that is 
to say, of the contributions paid by the several states 
for the support of troops and fleets, believed, after 
having sufficiently provided for the security of the 
country, that he could not employ the sums that re- 
mained to better purpose, than to adorn and improve 
a city, that was the honour and great defence of all 
the rest. 

I do not examine here whether he were in the right 
a ee 
drian, The exterior contained about 120 columns, flated, 60 
feet in height, and 6 in diameter. The enclusere was about 
half a mile in circumference. 

After all that time and barharism have effected towards 
the devastation of Athens, her ruins still exeite astonish- 
ment and admiration in every behalder. Of these, it would 
be impossible to give un adequate description in a limited 
note like the present; bat we refer the reader particularly 
to Messrs. Stuart and Rivett’s work, entitled “ Antiquities 
of Athens,” Land. 1762, 4 vols. fol.. which contains many 
magnificent plates, calculated to illustrate the descriptions. } 

«Cor. Nep. in Themist. e. vi, Plut. in Themist. p. 121, 
Thucyd. ¢. i. p. 62, Pausan.1.i. p. 1, &e. 

5 Cic. |. i. de orat. n. 62. 

6 Gloriantur Athene armamentario suo, nec sine causa: 
est enim illisd apus et impensa et elegantia visendum. _Cu- 
jus architectum Philonem ita facunde rationem instiLulionis 
su@ in theatre reddedisse eonstat, ut disertissimus populua 
non miaerem laudem eloquentia ejus, quam arti tribuerit. 
—Val. Maz. |. viii. c. 12. 


7 Vitr. 1. vii. in preefat. 5 & Plut, in Peric. p, 198 
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or not; for this conduct was imputed to him as a 
crime; nor whether this use of the public money was 
conforniable to the intention of those who supplied 
it; J have said elsewhere what we ought to think of 
it; and content myself with observing, that a single 
man inspired the Athenians with a taste for all the 
arts; that he set all the able hands at work, and raised 
so lively an emulation amongst the most excellent 
workmen in every kind, that, solely intent upon im- 
mortalizing their names, they used their utmost en- 
deavours, in all the works confided to their care, to 
surmount each other, and surpass the magnificence of 
the design by the beauty and spirit of the execution. 
One would have believed ihat there was not one of 
those buildings, but must have required a great nuin- 
ber of years, and a long succession of men, to com- 
plete it; and yet, to the astonishment of every Lady, 
they were all carried to so supreme a degree of per- 
fection during the government of‘one man; and that 
foo in no considerable number of years, considering 
the difficulty and excellency of the workmanship. 

Another consideration, which I have already touch- 
ed upon elsewhere, still infinitely exalts their value: 
T only copy Plutarch in this place, and should be very 

lad if I could come near the energy and vivacity of 

is expressions. Facility and expedition do not ge- 
nerally communicate solid and lasting graces, nor 
perfect beauty to works; but time, united with labour, 
pays delay with usury, and gives the same works a 
force capable of preserving, and of making them tri- 
umph through all ages. ‘This renders the works of 
Pericles the more admirable, which were finished in 
so short a time, and yet had so longa duration. For 
from the monient they came from the workman's 
hands, they had the beauty and spirit of antiques; 
and even now, says Plutarch, that is to say, about six 
hundred years after, they have the freshness of youth, 
as if but lately finished; so much do they still retain 
a blnom of grace and novelty, that prevents time itself 
from diminishing their heauty, as if they possessed 
within themselves a principle of immortal youth, and 
an animating spirit incapable of growing old. 

Plutarch afterwards mentions several temples and 
superb edifices, in which the most excellent artists 
had been employed. Pericles had chosen Phidias to 
preside in erecting these structures. He was the most 
famous architect, and at the same time the most ex- 
cellent sculptor and statuary, of his time. I shall 
speak of him presently, when I come to treat the ar- 
ticle of sculpture. 

i THE MAUSOLEUM. 

The superb monument which Artemisa erected for 
her husband Mausolus, king of Caria, was one of the 
most famous buildings of antiquity, as it was thought 
worthy of being ranked amongst the seven wonders 
of the world. { shal! cite, in the article upon sculp- 
ture, what Pliny says of it. 


CITY AND LIGHT-HOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA. 
It is natural to expect, that whatever derives itself 
from Alexander, must have something great, noble, 
and majestic in it; which are the characters of the 
the city he caused to be built, and called after his 
name, in Egypt. He charged Dinocrates with the 
direction of thisimportant undertaking. The history 
of that architect is very singular. 


He was a Macedonian. Confiding in his genius: 


and great ideas, he set out for the army of Alexander, 
with design to make himself known to the prince, 
and to propose views to him such as he conceived 
would suit his taste.1 He got letters of recommenda- 
tion from his relations and friends to the great offi- 
cers and leading men at the court, in order to obtain 
& more easy access to the king. He was very well 
received by those to whom he applied, who promised 
to introduce him as soon as possible to Alexander. 
As they deferred doing it from day to day, under pre- 
tence of wanting a favourable opportunity, he took 
their delays to imply evasion, and resolved to present 
himself. His stature was advantageous, his visage 
agreeable, and his address spoke a person of condi- 
tion. Relying, therefore, upon his good mien, he 


4 Vitr. in preefat. I. ii. 
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stripped himself of his usual habit, anointed his whole 
body with oil, crowned himself with a wreath of pop- 


lar, and throwing a lion’s skin over his shoulders, 
took a club in his hand, and in that equipage ap- 
proached the throne, upon which the king sat dis- 
pensing justice. The novelty of the sight having 
opened his way through the crowd, he was perceived 
by Alexander, who, surprised at his appearance, or- 
dered hin: to approach, and asked him who he was. 
He replied, “Iam Dinocrates the Macedonian, an 
architect, who brings thoughts and designs to Alex- 
ander worthy his greatness.” The king gave him the 
hearing. He told him that he had formed a design 
of cutting mount Athos into the form of a man, that 
should hold a great city in his left hand, and in his 
right a cup to receive all the rivers which ran from 
that mountain, and to pour thens into the sea. Alex- 
ander relishing this gigantic design, asked him whe- 
ther there were lands enough about this city to 
supply corn for its subsisteuce. And having been an- 
swered, that it would be necessary to bring that by 
sea, he told hitn that he applauded the boldness of the 
design, but could not approve the choice of the place 
he had pitched upon Re the execution of it. He, 
however, retained him near his person, adding, that 
he would employ his ability in other andertakings. 

Alexander accordingly, in the voyage he made into 
Egypt, having discovered a port there that was very 
well sheltered and of easy access, surrounded by a 
fertile conntry, and aboun ing with conveniences on 
account of its neighbourhood to the Nile, he com- 
manded Dinocrates to build a city adjoining to it, 
which was called Alexandria after his name. ‘The 
architect’s skill and the prince's magnificence vied 
with each other in embellishing it, and seemed to 
exceed themselves in order to render it one of the 
greatest and most superb cities of the world. It was 
enclosed within a yast extent of walls, and fortified 
with towers.2 It had a port, aqueducts, fountains, 
and canals of great beauty; an almost infinite number 
of houses for the inhabitants, squares, lofty edifices, 
public places for the celebration of games and shows; 
in a word, temples and palaces so spacious, and in so 
great a number, that they took up almost a third part 
of the whole city. I have observed elsewhere in 
what manner Alexandria became the centre of the 
commerce of the east and west. 

A considerable structure, afterwards erected in the 
neighbourhood of this city, still rendered it more 
famous; I mean the light-house of the island of Pha- 
ros, Seaports were usually fortified with towers, as 
well for the defence, as to guide those who sailed 
in the night by means of fires kindled upon them. 
These towers were at first of a very simple species; 
but Ptolomseus Philadelphus caused one so great and 
magnificent to be erected iu the island of Pharos, 
that some have ranked it amongst the wonders of the 
world; it cost eight hundred talents, or one million 
eight hundred thousand livres. 

The isle of Pharos was about seven stadia, or some- 
thing more than a quarter of a league, from the con- 
tinent.3 It had a promontory or rock, against which 
the waves of the sea broke. It was upon this rock 
Ptolomzus Philadelphus built the tower of Pharos, 
of white stone, of surprising magnificence, with seve- 
ral arched stories, not unlike the tower of Babylon, 
which had eight such stories. He gave the direction 
of this work to a celebrated architect, called Sostra- 
tus, who cat this inscription upon the tower: ‘ Sos- 
tratus of Cnidos, son aipner hae! to the gods pre- 
servers, in favour of those who go hy sea.” In the 
history of Philadelphus, the reader may see what has 
been said upon this inscription. 

The Nubian geographer, who lived about six hun- 
dred years ago, speaks of the tower of Pharos as of 
an edifice subsisting in his time. The height of the 
tower, according to him, was three bundred cubits; 
that is to say, four hundred and fifty feet, or an bun- 
dred and fifty yards. A manuscript scholiast upon Lu- 
cian, cited by Isaac Vossins,4 affirms that, for its size, 


2 Strab. |. xvii. p. 791, &c. . 
3 Strab. 1. xvii. p. 791, &c. Pin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12, 
4 Is. Voss. ad. Pomp. Mel. p. 200. 
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it might be compared with the pyramids of Egypt;|ing the body of the temple, which was very large, 
that it was square; that its sides were almost a sta-| and the columns of the portico.6 Cossutius a Roman 
dium, neer two hundred and eight yards; that its top| citizen, who had made himself famons amongst the 
might be descried an hundred miles, or about thirty | architects, was chosen to execute this great work. 
or forty leagues. This tower soon took the name of | He acquired great honour by it, this pile being es- 
the island, and was called Pharos; which nanie was | teemed to have very few equal to it in magnificence. 
afterwards given to other towers erected forthe same | The same Cossutius was one of the first amongst the 
use. The isle on which it was built became a penin- | Romans who built in the Grecian taste. He gives me 
sula in process of time. Queen Cleopatra joined it} occasion to speak of several edifices at Rome, which 
to the main land by a mole, and a bridge irom the | often employed Greek architects, and thereby in 
mole to the island; a considerable work, in which | some measure to resume my plan. 

Dexiphanes, a native of the isle of Cyprus, presided.t 
She gave him, by way of reward, a considerable of- 
fice in her court, and the direction of all the build- 
ings she afterwards caused to be erected. ‘ 

We find, from more than one example, that expert 
architects were very much honoured and esteemed 
amongst the ancients. The inhabitants of Rhodes 
had settled a considerable pension upon Diognetus, 
one of their citizens, to reward him for the machines 
of war which he had made for them? It happened 
that a foreign architect, who called himself Callias, 
had made a model in miniature of a machine capable, 
as he pretended, of lifting and removing any weight 
whatsoever, and thereby excelling all other machines. 
Diognetus, judging the thing absolutely impossible, 
was not ashamed to confess that it surpassed his skill. 
The pension of the latter was transferred to Callias, 
as far the more expert artist. When Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes was preparing to make bis terrible Helepolis 
approach the walls of Rhodes, which he besieged, 
the inhabitants called upon Callias to make use of 
his machine. He declared it to be too weak to re- 
move so great a weight. The Rhodians then per-. 
ceived the enormous fault they had committed, in 
treating a citizen to whom they had such great obli- 
gations with so much ingratitude. They beseeched 
Diognetus in the most earnest manner to assist his 
country, exposed to the utmost danger. He refused 
at first,and remained forsome time inflexible to their 
entreaties. But when he saw the priests, and the 
most noble children of the city, bathed in their tears, 
come to implore his aid, he complied at last, and 
could not withstand so» moving a spectacle. The 

uestion was to prevent the enemy’s approaching 
their formidable machine to the wall. He effected it 
without much difficulty, having laid the land under 
water, over which the Helepolis was to pass, which 
rendered it absolutely useless, and obliged Demetrius 
to raise the siege, by an accommodation with the 
Rhodians. Diognetus was loaded with honours, and 
double his former pension settled upon him. 


CELEBRATED BUILDINGS AT ROME. 

The art of building was almost as soon known in 
Italy as Greece, if it be true that the Tuscans had 
not had any communication with the Greeks, when 
they invented the particular order which retains their 
name to this day. The tomb which Porsenna, king 
of Etruria, caused to be erected for himself during 
his lifetime, shows the great knowledge they had ia 
those days of this art.7 This structure was of stone, 
and built almost in the same manner as the labyrinth 
of Deedalns, in the island of Crete, if the tomb were 
such as Varro has described it in a passage cited by 
Pliny. ‘ 

Tat aniales Priscus had a little before erected very 
considerable works at Rome; for it was he who first 
enclosed that city with a wall of stone, and laid the 
foundations of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
which his grandson Tarquinius Superbus finished at 
a great expense, having for that purpose called in the 
best workmen from Etruria. The Roman citizens 
were not dispensed with from sharing in that work, 
which, though very painful and laborious, being added 
to the fatigues of war, they did not think too heavy; 
so much joy they conceived, and so much honour 
they thought it, to build’ the temples of their gods 
with their own hands. 

The same Tarquinius Priscus raised two other 
works, not so splendid, indeed, in outward appear- 
ance, but far more considerable in regard to labour 
and expense; works, says Livy, to which the magni- 
ficence of our days, in its most supreme degree, has 
scarce been capable of producing any thing compar- 
able.9 =” 

One of these works was the snbterraneous sewers 
and canals, that received all the dirt and filth of the 
city; the remains of which still raise admiration and 
astonisliment from the boldness of the undertaking, 
and the greatness of the expense it must necessarily 
have cost to complete it. And, indeed, of what thick- 
ness and solidity must these vaulted water-courses 
have been, which ran froin the extremity of the city 
as far ag the Tiber, to support for so many ages, 
without ever giving way in the least, the enormous 
weight of the vast streets of Rome erected upon 
them, through which an infinity of carriages of im- 
mense weight were continually passing! 

M. Scaurns, to adorn the stage of a theatre during 
his edileship, which was to continue only a month at 
most, had caused three hundred and sixty columns of 
marble to be prepared, many of which were thirty- 
eight feet high.10 When the time for the shows was 
expired, he had all those pillars carried into his own 
house. The undertaker for making good the com- 
mon sewers obliged that edile to give him security 
for repairing the damage that the carriage of so many 
heavy pillars might occasion to those vaults, which 
from the time of Tarquinius Priscus, that is to say, 
for almost eight hundred years, had eontinued im- 
movable; and still bore so excessive a load without 
giving way. Besides which, these subterrancous ca- 
nals contribnted exceedingly to the cleanliness of 
x ee a a 


THE FOUR PRINCIPAL TEMPLES OF GREECE. 


Vitruvius says? that there were, amongst others, 
four temples in Greece, entirely built of marble, and 
adorned with such exquisite ornaments, that they 
were the admiration of all good judges, and became 
the rule and model of buildings in three orders of 
architecture. The first of these structures is the tem- 

le of Diana at Ephesus. The second that of Apollo 
in the city of Miletus: both of these were of the 
Ionic order. The third is the temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine at Eleusis, which Ictinus built in the Do- 
ric order, of extraordinary dimensions, capable of 
containing thirty thousand persons; for there were 
as many, and often more, at the celebrated proces- 
sion of the feast of Eleusis.4 This temple at first 
had no columns without, in order to leave the more 
room for sacrifices. But Philo afterwards, when De- 
metrius Phalerzeus governed Athens, placed some 
pillars in front, to render the edifice more majestic. 
The fourth is the temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Atliens, of the Corinthian order. Pisistratus had be- 
pun it, but it remained unfinished after his death, 
upon account of the troubles in which the repnblic 
was involved.6 More than three hundred years after, 
Antioclus Epiphanes, king of Syria, took upon him 
to defray the expenses that were necessary for finish- 


6 Liv. 1. Ixi. n. 20. 1 Plin, 1. xxxvi. e. 13, 

8 Qui cum haud parvus et ipse militia adderetur Jabor, 
mintis tamen plebs gravabatur, se templa dedm eawdificare 
manibus suis.—Liv, |. i. n. 56, , 4 

2 Que (plebs) posthac ct ad alia, ut specie minora, sic 
laboris aliquanto majoris, traducebatur opera: foros in circa 
faciendas, cloacampque; maximam receptaculum omnium 
purgamentorum urbis sub terram agendam : quibus duobus 
operibus vix nova hec magnificentia quicquam adwquare 
potuit.— Liv. ibid. 

19 Plin, 1. xxxvi. c. 2. 


4 Tzetzes Chil. ii. hist. 33, 2 Vitr. 1. x. ec, 33, 
* Sbid. in pref. 1. vii. 

4 Her. ). iti. c. 65. Strab. 1]. ix. p. 395. 

§ Vitr. in pref. 1. vii 
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ihe houses and streets, as well as to the purity and 
wholesomeness of theair. The water of seven brooks, 
which had been united together, and which was fre- 

uently turned into these subterraneous beds, cleansed 
them entirely, and carried off along with them all the 
filth into the Tiber. 

Works of this kind, though hid under the earth, 
and buried in darkness, will no doubt appear to every 
good judge more worthy of praise, than the most 
magnificent edifices, and most superb palaces. These 
suit the majesty of kings indeed, but do not exalt 
their merit, and, properly speaking, reflect no honour 
but on the skill of the architect: whereas the others 
argue princes, who know the true value of things; 
who do not suffer themselves to be dazzled by false 
splendour; who are more intent upon the public utili- 
ty than their own glory; and who are studious to 
extend their services and beneficence to the latest 
posterity: objects worthy the ambition of a prince! 

After the ‘Larquins were expelled Rome, the peo- 
ple having abolished monarchical government, and 
resumed the sovereign authority, were solely intent 
upon extending the bounds of theirempire. When in 
process of time they came to have more commerce 
with the Greeks, they began to erect more superb and 
more regular buildings. For it was from the Greeks 
that the Romans learned to excel in architecture. 
Till then, their edifices had nothing to recommend 
them but their solidity and magnitude. Of all the 
orders they knew only the Tuscan. They were al- 
most entirely ignorant of sculpture, and did not even 
use marble: at least they never knew how to polish 
it, nor make pillars and other works of it, that by 
their beanty and excellent workmanship might make 
a magnificent appearance when applied in proper 
places.1 

It was not, properly speaking, till towards the lat- 
ter tines of the republic, and under the emperors, 
that is to say, when luxury was grown to a great 
height at Rome, that architecture appeared there in 
all its splendour, What a multitude of superb build- 
ings and magnificent works were erected, which 
still adorn Rome! The pantheon, the baths, the am- 
phitheatre called the Coliseum. the aqueducts, the 
causeways, the pillars of Trajan and Antonine!—The 
famous bridge over the Danube, built by the order 
of Trajan, was a work which alone would have suffi- 
ced to have immortalized his name.2 It had twenty 
oe to support the arches, each sixty feet thick, an 

undred and fifty high, without including the founda- 
tions, and an hundred and seventy feet distant from 
one another, which makes in alla breadth of fifteen 
hundred fourscore and tenyards. This was, however, 
that part of the whole country in which the Danube 
was narrowest, but at the same time déepest and most 
rapid; which seemed an obstacle not to be surmoun- 
ted by, human industry, It was impossible to niake 
dams in it for laying the foundation of the piles. In- 
stead of which, it was necessary to throw into the bed 
of the river a prodigious quantity of different mate- 
rials, and by that means to form a kind of bases equal 
to the height of the water, in order afterwards to erect 
the piles upon them, and the whole superstructure of 
the bridge. Trajan made this bridge with the view 
of using it against the barbarians. His successor 
Adrian, on the contrary, apprehended its being used 
by the barbarians against the Romans, and caused the 
arches of it to be demolished. Apollodorus of Da- 
mascus was the architect who presided in erecting 
this bridge: he had been employed in many other 
works by Trajan. His end was very unfortunate. 

The emperor Adrian had caused a temple to be 
built in honour of Rome and of Venus, at the extremi- 
ties of which they were placed, each sitting upon a 
throne: there is reason to believe that he had drawn 
the plan, and given the dimensions himself, because 
he piqued himself upon excelling in all arts and sci- 
ences.3 After it was built, Adrian sent the draught 
of it to Apollodorus. He remembered, that one aay 
inclining to give his opinion upon a building Trajan 


s Plin. L xxxv. c¢. 6. 2 Dio, 1. Ixviit. p. 776. 


3 Dio, |, lxix. pp. 789, 790. 
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was discoursing about to Apollodorus, that architect 
had rejected what he said with contempt, as talking 
of what he did not understand. It was therefore by 
wae of insult, and to show him that something great 
and perfect might be done without him, that he sent 
him the design of this temple, with express orders to 
let him know his opinion of it. Apollodorus was 
naturally no flatterer, and saw plainly the affront inten- 
ded him. After having praised the beauty, delicacy, 
and magnificence of the building, he added, that since 
he was ordered to give his opinion of it, he could not 
deny but it had one fault; which was, that if the god- 
desses should have an inclination to rise up, they 
would be in danger of breaking their heads, because 
the arch of the roof was too confined, and the temple 
not high enough. The emperor was immediately 
sensible of the gross and irreparable fault he had com- 
mitted, and was inconsolable upon it. But the archi- 
tect paid forit, and his too great ingenuity, which was 
not perhaps sufficiently discreet and respectful, cost 
him his life. 

T have not ranked, in the number of the magnificent 
buildings of Rome, the palace called the Golden 
House,4 which Nero caused to be erected there, 
though perhaps nothing like it was ever seen, either 
for the extent of its walls, the beauty of its gardens, 
the number and delicacy of its porticoes, the sump- 
tuousnes of its buildings, or the gold, peatlicerel., 
and other precious materials, with which it glittered. 
I do not think it allowable to give the name of magni- 
ficence to a palace built with the spoils, and cemented 
with the blood of the Roman citizens. Whence, says 
Suetonius, the buildings of Nero were more destruc- 
tive to the empire than all his other follies. Vonin 
alia re damnosior quam in edificando. Cicero had 
passed a still niore severe judgment upon it, who held 
no expenses to be really laudable, but such as had the 
public utility in view; as the walls of cities and citadels, 
arsenals, ports, aqueducts, causeways, and others, of a 
like nature. He carried his rigour so far as to con- 
demn theatres, piazzas, and even new temples; and 
supported his opinion by the authority of Demetrius 
Phalerzens, who absolutely condemned the excessive 
expenses of Pericles in such structures. 

The same Cicero makes excellent reflections 6 upon 
the buildings of private persons: for there is certainly 
a difference to be made in this point, as well as all 
others, inregard to princes. He is for having persons 
of the first rank in the state lodged in an honourable 
manner, and that they should support their dignity by 
their habitations; but at the same time that their 
houses should not be their principal merit, and that 
the master should do honour to the dwelling, and not 
the dwelling to the master.7 He recommends to the 
great men that build, carefully to avoid the excessive 
expenses incurred by the magnificence of structures: 
expenses, which become of fatal and contagious exam- 
ple toacity; the generality not failing, and making ita 
werit, to imitate, and sometimes even to exceed, the 
great. Palaces thus multiplied are said to do honour 
to a city. They rather dishonour it, because they 
corrupt it, by rendering luxury and pomp continually 


4 [Siietonius (in Neron. e, xxxi.) gives some curious details 
of this enormous edifice. In the vestibule Stood a colussal 
statue of Nero, 120 feet in height; there were three porti- 
coes, each a mile in length, and supported by three rows of 
pillars: the garden seems to have resembled a park, and con- 
tained an immense piece of water, woods, vineyards, and 
pasture ground, herds, and even wild beasts. On the banks 
of the lake rose various edifices that resembled towns. In 
the palace itself the rooms were lined with gold, gems, and 
mother of pearl. The ceilings of the dining ruoms were 
adorned with ivury pannels, so contrived as to scatter flow- 
ers, and shower perfumes on the guests, ‘The principal ban- 
queting-room revolved upon itself, representing the motioos 
of the heavens: the baths were supplied with salt water 
from the sea, and mineral water from the Albula, now Solfa- 
tura near Tibur.] 

5 Cie. |. ii. de offic. n. 60. 6 Cie. 1. i, offic. n. 139, 140, 

7 Ornanda est dignitas domo, non ex domo dignitas tota 
querenda; nee domo duminus, sed domina domus honestanda 
est—Cavendum est etiam, presertim si ipse edifices ne extra 
modum sumntu et magnificentia prodeas, Quo in geuere 
multoin mali in exemplo est: studivse enim plerique ; prae- 
sertim in hae parte, facta principum imitantur, 
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necessary, by the costliness of furniture, and the other 
expensive ornaments, required jn lofty buildings; 
wed are, besides, often the cause of the ruin of fami- 
ies. 

Cato, in his book upon raral life, gives very wise 
advice. When, says he, to build is the question, we 
should deliberate a great while, (and often not build 
at all,) but when to plant, we should not deliberate 
but plant directly. ! 

In case we build, prudence requires our taking good 
precautions. “Formerly,” says Vitravias,2 *“ there 
was a very severe but very just law at Ephesus, by 
which the architects who undertook a public building, 
were obliged to declare what it woald cost, and to do 
it for the price they had demanded, for the perform- 
ance of which their whole estate was bound. When 
the work was finished, they were publicly honoured 
and rewarded, if the expense was according to their es- 
timate, If the expense exceeded the agreement only 
a fourth, the public paid the surplus. But if it went 
beyond that, the architect made good the deficiency. 
It were to be wished,” continues Vitruvius, ‘that the 
Roasans had sucha regalation in regard to their build- 
ings, as well public as private: it would prevent the 
ruin of many persons.” 

This is a very just reflection, and argues a very es- 
timable character in Vitravius, and a great fund of 

robity, which indeed distinguishes itself throughout 
is whole work,and does him no less honour than his 
great capacity. He followed his profession with a 
noble disinterestedness, very uncommon in those who 
tactise it. Reputation, aot gain, was his niotive.3 

e had Jearned from his masters, that an architect 
ought to stay till he is desired to undertake a work; 
and that he cannot, without shame, make a demand, 
that shows him interested in it; because every body 
knows people do not solicit others to do them good, 


1 Edificare diu cogitare oportct, conserere eogitare non 
oportet, sed fucere. 

2 Vitruv. priefat. 1. x. 

8 Ego autem, Cesar, non ad pecuniam parandam ex arte 
dedi stuttram, sed potius tenuitatem cum bona tama quam 
abundantiam cum infamia sequendam provabi. Celeri ar- 
chitecti rogant et ambiunt, ut architeclentur: mihi autem 
a preccptoribus est traditum, regatum non rogantem opor 
tere suscipere curam, quod ingenuus color movetur pudore 
petendo rem suspiciosam. Nam beneticium dantes, non re- 
cipientes, ambiuntur.—Vilrv, prafat, 1. vi. 
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but to receive it from them. He requires in his pro- 
fession an extent of knowledge, that occasions astcen- 
ishment.4 According to him, an architect must be 
both ingenious and Teboncees for capacity without 
application, and application without capacity, never 
make an excellent artist. He musé therefore know 
how to design, understand geometry, not be ignorant 
of optics, have learned arithmetic, know much of his- 
tory, have well studied philosophy, and have some 
knowledge of music, physic, civil law, and astronomy. 
He afterwards proceeds to show particularly, in what 
manner each of these branches of learning may be 
useta] to an architect. 

When he comes to philosophy, besides the know- 
ledge necessary to his art to be derived from the 
physics, he considers with regard to morals. “ The 
stady of philosophy,” says he, ‘serves also to render 
the architect more cata pitete, who ought to havea soul 
great and bold without arrogance, equitable and faith- 
fal, and what is still more important, entnley exempt 
from avarice: for it is utterly impossible ever to do 
any thing well, or to attain any excellence without 
fidelity and honour. He ought therefore to be disin- 
terested, and to have Jess in view the acquiring of 
riches, than honour and reputation, by architecture; 
never doing any thing unworthy cf so honourable a 
profession: for this is what philosophy prescribes.” 

Vitravius has not thought fit to require in his archi- 
tect the talent of eloquence, which it is often proper 
even to distrust,as a very happy saying Platarch hag 
preserved explains. It was occasioned by a conside- 
rable building that the Athenians intended to erect, 
for the execution of which two architects offered them- 
selves to the people. The one, a fine speaker, but not 
very expert in his art, charmed and dazzled the whole 
assembly by the elegant manner in which he expres- 
sed himself in explaining the plan he proposed to fol- 
low. The other, as bad an orator as he was an exeel- 
lent architect, contented himself with telling the Athe- 
nians:—'* Men of Athens, I will do what he has said.”’5 
I conceived, that I could not conclade this article apon 
architecture better, than with giving some idea of the 
ability and manners of him (Vitruyius,) who in the 
opinion of all good judges, practised and taught it with 
most reputation. 


« Lib. i.e. 1. 
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SECTION I.—or THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF 
SCULPTURE, 


SCULPTURE is an art, which by the means of de- 
siga or plan and solid matter, imitates the palpable 
objects of watyre. Its matter is wood, stone, marble, 
ivory; different metals, as gold, silver, copper; pre- 
cious stones, ag agate, and the like. This art in- 
clades also casting or foanding, which is subdivided 
into the art of making figares of wax, and that of 
casting them in all sorts of metals. By sculptare, I 
understand here, all these different species, 

The sculptors and painters have often had great 

disputes amongst themselves upon the pre-eminence 
of their several professinns; the first founding the 
pr a upon the duration of their works, and the 
atter opposing them with the effects of the mixture 
and vivacity of coloars. But without entering into 
a question not easy to decide, sculpture and painting 
may be considered as two sisters, that have but one 
origin, aad whose advantages onght to be common; 
I might almost say as the same art, of which design 
is the soul and rule, but which work ina different 
manner, and upon ditlerent materials. 

‘It is difficult and little important, to trace, through 


the obscurity of remote ages, tae first mventors of 
sculpture. Its origin may be dated with that of the 
world, and we may say that God was the first sta- 
tuary, when having created all beings, he seemed 
to redouble his attention in forming the body of 
man, for the heaaty and perfection of which he seems 
to have wrought with a kind of satisfaction and com- 
placency. Long after he had finished this master- 
piece of his all-powerful hands, he was willing to be 
honoured principally by the sculptor’s application in 
building the ark otf the covenant, of which himself 
gave the idea to the legislator of the Hebrews. But 
in what térms does he speak of the admirable artist 
he thought fit to employ in it? “IT have chosen,” 
says he to his prophet, ‘a man of the tribe of Judah, 
and I have filled him with the Spirit of God, in wis- 
dom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and 
in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning 
works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
and ia cutting of stones, to set them, and in catting 
of timber, to work in all manner of workmanship.”) 
He speaks in the same manner in respect to the work- 
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men that were to build and adorn the temple of 
Jerusalem. 

Nothing could exalt the merit of sculpture so much 
as so noble a destination, if it had fulfilled it faithful- 
ly. But long before the building of the temple, and 
éven the tabernacle, it had shamefully prostituted it- 
self for hire to idolatry, which hy its means filled the 
world with statues of false divinities, and exposed 
them for the adoration of the people. We find in 
the scripture, that one of the causes which had con- 
duced most to the spreading of this impious worship, 
had been the extreme beauty which the warkmen in 
emulation of each other had exerted themselves to 
give those statues.! The admiration excited by the 
view of these excellent works of art, was a kind of 
enchantment, which by strongly. affecting the senses, 
conveyed the illusion to the mind, and drew in the 
multitude. Itis against this universal delusion Jere- 
miah admonished the Israelites to beware, when they 
should see in Babyloo the statues of gold and silver 
carried about in pomp upon the days of solemnity. 
At that time, says the prophet, when the whole mul- 
titude, filled with veneration and awe, shall prostrate 
themselves before idols, (for the captivity, in which 
the people of God were in a strange land, would not 
admit them to express themselves aloud) say within 
yourselves: IT 1s ONLY THOU, O LorD, THAT OUGHT 
TO BE ADORED? It must be owned also that sculp- 
ture did not contribute a little to the corruption of 
manners, by the nudity of the images, and represen- 
tations contrary to modesty, as the Pagans them- 
selves have confessed.3 1 A che it proper to pre- 
mise this remark, that in what FE shall say hereafter 
in praise of sculpture, the reader may see I distin- 
guish the excellency of the art in itself from the 
abuse which men have made of it. 

The first sculptors made their works of earth, 
whether they were statues, or moulds and models. 
This made the statuary Pasiteles say, that the works 
which were eithercast, or cut with a chisel or graver, 
owed their being to the art of making figures of 
earth, called Plastice. It is said that Demaratus, 
the father of Tarquinius Priscus, who took refuge 
from Corinth in Etruria, brought thither abundance 
of workmen with him who excelled in that art, and 
introduced the taste for it there, which afterwards 
communicated itself ta the rest of Italy. The sta- 
tues erected in that country to the gods, were at 
first only of earth, to which for their whole orna- 
ment, was added a red colour. We ought not to be 
ashamed of the men, says Pliny, who adored such 
gods.4 They set no value upon gold and silver either 
for themselves or their deities. Juvenal calls a sta- 
tue, like that erected by Tarquinius Priscus in the 
temple of the father of the Gods: 


Sicyone made of box.7 At Ephesus, according to 
some writer, that of Diana was of cedar, as well as 
the roof of the temples. The lemon-tree, the cy- 
press, the palm, the olive, the ebony, the vine, in a 
word, all trees not subject to rot, or to be worm- 
eaten, were used for statues. 

Marble soon became the most usual, and the most 
esteemed material for works of sculpture.2 It is be- 
lieved that Dipznes and Scyllis, both of Crete, were 
the first who used it at Sicyone, which was long, in 
a manner, the centre and school of arts: they lived 
about the 50th Olympiad, A. M. 3424, a little before 
Cyrus reigned in Persia. Bupalus and Anthermus, 
two hrothers, made themselves fanious for the art of 
carving marble, in the time of Hipponax, that is to 
say, in the 60th Olympiad, A. M. 3464. That poet 
had a very ugly face. They made his portrait in 
order to expose it to the laugliter of spectators. Hip- 
ponax conceived a more than poetic fury against 
them, and made such virulent verses upon them, that, 
according to some, they hanged themselves through 
grief and shame. But this fact cannot be true, be- 
cause there were works of their making after that time. 

At first the artists used only white marble, brought 
from the isle of Paros.9 It was reported that in cut- 
ting these blocks of marble, they sometimes found 
natural figures of a Silenus, a good Pan, a whale, 
and other fishes. Jasper and spotted marble became 
afterwards the fashion. It was brought principally 
from the quarries of Chio; and soon was commonly 
found in almost all countries. It is believed, that 
the manner of cutting large blocks of marble into 
many thin pieces, to cover the walls of houses, was 
invented in Caria. The palace of king Mausolus at 
Halicarnassus is the most ancient house, that had 
these incrustations of marble, which were one of its 
greatest ornaments. A 

The use of ivory in works of sculpture was known 
from the earliest ages of Greece. Homer speaks of such 
sculptures, though he never mentions elephants.10 
- The art of casting gold and silver is of the greatest 
antiquity, and cannot be traced to its origin. The 
gods of Laban, which Rachel stole, seem to have been 
of this kind. The jewels offered to Rebecca were of 
cast gold. Before the Israelites left Egypt, they 
had seen cast statues, which they imitated in casting 
the golden calf, as they did afterwards ia the brazen 
serpent. From that time all the nations of the east 
cast their gods, deos conjlatiles, and God forbade 
his people to imitate therm upon pain of death, In 
the building of the tabernacle, the workmen did not 
invent the art of founding: God only directed their 
taste. It is said, that Solomon caused the figures 
used in the temple and elsewhere, to be cast near 
Jericho, because it was a clayey soil, in argillosa 
terra: which shows that they had even then the same 
manner of founding great masses as we bave. 

It were to be wished, that the Greek or Roman 
authors had informed us in what manner the ancients 
cast their metals in making figures. Wefind by what 
Pliny 1! writes upon that head, that they sometimes 
made use of stone moulds. Vitruvius speaks,!2 of a 
kind of stones found about the lake Volsenus, and in 
other parts of Italy, which would bear the force of 
fire without breaking, and of which moulcs were 
made for casting several sorts of works. The an- 
cients had the art of mingling different metals in the 
mould, to express different passions and sentiments 
by the diversity of colours.'9 

There are several manners of carving metals and 
precious stones: for in both the one and the other 
they work in relief, and in hollow, which is called 
engraving. The ancients excelled in both ways. 
The basso relievos, which we have of theirs, are in- 
finitely esteemed by good judges; and as to engraved 
stones, as the fine agates and crystals, of which there 
are abundance in the king of France’s cabinet, it is 
generally said, that there is nothing so exquisite as 
those remains of the ancient masters. 


1 Pausan. 1. vi. Plin. 1. xvi. c. 40. 

8 Plin. t. xxxvi. e. 4, 9 Ibid. c. 6. 

10 Odyss. A, v. 73. 11 Plin. |. xxxvii. 

413 Vitruy. L, ii. ¢, 7. 43 Plin, 1. xxxiv. c. 14, 


Fictilis, et nullo violatus Jupiter auro. 
A Jove of earth, nor yet by gold profun'’d, 


It was very late before they hegan to set up gol- 
den or gilt statues at Rome.5 This was first done in 
the consulship of P. Corn. Cethegus, and M, Beebius 
Tamphilus, in the 57{st or 573d year of Rome, A. 
M. 3820. Portraits were afterwards made also of 
plaster and wax, the invention of which is ascribed 
to Lysistratus of Sicyone, the brother of Lysippus.é 

We find that the ancients made statues of almost 
all sorts of wood. There was an image of Apollo at 


4 Also the singular diligence of the artifieer did help to 
eet forward the ignorant to more superslilion, For he per- 
adventure willing to please one in authority, foreed all his 
skill to make the resemblance of the best fashion. And so 
the multitude allured by the grace of the work, took him 
now for a god, whom a little before, was but honoured as a 
man. And this waz an occasion to deceive the world.— 
Wisd. xiv. 18, t9, 20, 21, 

3 Baruch vi. 6. 

4 Auxere et artem vitiorum irritamenta, Plin. Proem. 
¢ XXXU1 

4 He tum effigies deorum erant laudatissime. Nee pae- 
nitet nos illnrum, qui tales deos coluere. Aurum enim ar- 
gentum ne diis quidem conficiebant, Pdin. 

5 Acilius Glabrio dunmvir, statuam auratam, qu prima 
omnium in Italia statua aurata est patri Glabrioni posuit. 
Liv. 1. xl.n. 34. 

6 Plin, ], xxv. c. 12. 
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Though they engraved upon almost all kinds of 

recious stones, the most finished figures, which we 
ore of theirs, are cut upon onyxes, which is a kind 
of agate not transparent, or on cornelians, which they 
found more fit for engraving than any other stones, 
because they are more firm and even, and cut more 
neatly; and also because there are different colours 
that run one above the other in the onyx, by the 
means of which in relievo the bottom continues of 
one colour, and the figures of another. To engrave 
upon genis and crystals they used, as now, the point 
of a diamond.! ; 

The ancients highly extolled the gem in the ring 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, which he threw into 
the sea, and which was brought back to him by a 
very extraordinary accident: in Pliny’s time it was 
pretended tobeat Rome.? It was, according to some, 
a sardonyx, to others an emerald. That of Pyrrhus 
was no less esteemed; upon which might be seen 
Apollo with his harp and the nine muses, each with 
their particular symbol: and all this not the effect of 
art, but of nature: non arte, sed sponte nature. 

The art of sculpture was principally employed upon 


1 [It is probable that no stone of sufficient hardness was 
excluded from receiving the cngraviags of the ancients ; 
but it has been doulited whether they were acquainted 
with the means of cutting the diamond, or sculpturing the 
emerald and topaz. The most favourite stoves for engrav- 
ing, as stated in the text, were the coruelian and onyx, The 
former is of different shades, from cherry red to fiesh colour, 
and sometimes of a yellowish tinge or brownish colour ; but 
exposed to moderate heat it heeomes white. It was ob- 
tained tram India, Arabia, and other parts of Asia, as well 
as the Mediterranean islands, The latter is considered a 
ealeedony, the colours of which are disposed in alternate 
zones or strata. Generally they do not exeeed two or three ; 
five or six are extremely rare, ‘The proper gems of onyx 
eonsist of parallel zones, as these oaly can be worked to 
advantage ; but there are other two varieties with andulated 
Zanes, or coneentric nuclei, resembling the eye of animals. 
It is not known where onyx was ohtaiacd by the ancients, 
bat it is naw found principally in Germany aad Scotland, 
The largest unyx said to exist is an oval of eleven inches 
by nine, on which is sculptured the apotheosis of Augustus in 
four zones, two of which are brown and the others white. 
Several stones of the same epecies have attracted the par- 
ticular notice of antiquaries ; such is the Brunswick vase 
six inches in height, representing Ceres in quest of Proser- 
pine; Venus on a marine animal surrounded by Cupids, 
engraved upon an onyx of two zunes; Marcus Aurelius and 
Faustina in one of four zones, two of white and two of lilac. 
Engraved gems of two colours, as the onyx, are called cameos, 
a word of uncertain etymology—more usually, however, ap- 
ae to such subjects as are in relief or elevated; while all 

ollow engravings are called intaglios, a name adopted from 
the Italian, 

The Egyptians had gems both in intaglio and relicf, but 
more eommonly the former; and those preserved are for 
the mast part called searabci, from the figure resembling a 
beetle being engraved opon them. The Jews perhaps 
learned engraving from the Egyptians amang whom they 
dwelt; and some notices respecting it are preserved in sa- 
ered writ. In the book of Genesis, Bezaleel and Aholiab 
are mentioned as heing professedly engravers, and are de- 
signated as “ filled with wisdom of heart to work all manner 
of work with the graver, as well as to devise cunning works ; 
to work in gold, and in silver, and io brass, and in cutting of 
stones, and to set tbem.’’ Of the jewels which were in the 
ephod, Moses was directed to take two onyx stones and 
grave on them the names of the children of Isracl, six of 
their names on one stoac, and six oa the other, according 
to their birth. ‘* With the work of an engraver on stone, 
like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two 
stones with the names of the children of Israel.” 

The art of die-sinking for stamping coins, thaugh by no 
means of so early a date as the engraviog of seals, was 
praetised at a very early period. It is uncertain whether 
the eviuing of maney was invented by the Grecks or Lydians, 
though same suppose that the art was brought from Hindos- 
tan. The first Greck money is supposed to have been 
strack by Phidon, king of the Argives, whose reign is fixed 
by the Arundelian marbles at about eight centurica before 
the Christian era, or coon after the age of Homer. Many 
of the early Greek and Sicilian coins are beautiful aad in 
high relief: to this, however, the eoing of Athens form a re- 
markahle exception, being ia a very inferior style af exceu- 
tion. This art seems to have been communicated to the 
Romans ia the reign of Servius Tullius, about 460 years 
before the commencement of our era, by the Lydiaa cnlony 
settled ia Etruria. The bevt of the Romaa medals are the 
work of Greek artists, executed during the reign of [a- 
drian.} 2 Plin. 1. vii. c. 1, 
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cups used at feasts: these pieces were very rich and 


curions, as well as of the most costly materials. 

One of the greatest advantages the art of making 
portraits ever received for the eternizing its works, ts 
that of engraving upon wood and copper-plates, by the 
means of whicha great number of prints are taken off, 
that multiply a design almost to infinity, and convey 
the artist’s thought into dillerent parts, which before 
could only be known from the single piece of his own 
work. There is reason to wonder, that the ancients, 
who engraved so many exccllent things upon hard 
stones and crystals, did not discover so fine a secret, 
which indeed did not appear till after printing, and 
was, no doubt, an effect and imitation of it. For the 
impression of figures and cuts did not begin to be used 
till the end of the fourteenth century. The world is 
indebted for the invention of them to a goldsmith, that 
worked at Florence,3 

After having related, by way of abridgment, the 
greatest part of what employed the sculpture of the 
ancients, it remains jor me to give an account of some 
of those, who practised it with most success and repu- 
tation. 


SECTION II.—scunrrors MosT CELEBRATED 
AMONGST THE ANCIENTS. 


THOUGH sculpture hail its birth in Asia and Egypt, 
it was from Greece, properly speaking, that it derived 
its lustre and perfection. Not to mention tbe first 
rude essays of this art, which always carry with them 
the marks of their infantile state, Greece produced, es- 
pecially in the time of Pericles and after him, a mul- 


titude of excellent artists, who.laboured in emulation 
of each other, to place sculpture in honour by an in- 


finite number of works, which have been, and will be, 
theadmiration ofall ages.4 Attica, fertile in quarries 
of marble, and still niore abundant in happy geniuses 
for the arts, was soon enriched with an infinite num- 
ber of statues. 5 

I shall mention here only such of them as were 
most distinguished by their ability and reputation. 
The niost celebrated are Phidias, Polycletus, Myron, 
Lysippus, Praxiteles, and Scopas. There is another 
still more illustrious than all I have named, but ina 
diiferent way: this is the famous Socrates. I ought 
not to envy sculpture the honour she had of reckon- 
ing Socrates amongst her pupils. He was the son of 
a statuary, and was one hiinself before he commenced 
philosopher.6 The three graces, which were care- 
fully preserved in the citadel of Athens, were general- 
ly ascribed to him. They were not naked, as it was 
usual to represent them, but covered: which shows 
what inclination he had at that time for virtne. He 
said, that thisart had taught him the first precepts of 
philosophy; and that as sculpture gives form to its 
subjects by removing its superfluities, so that science 
introduces virtue into the heart of nan, by gradually 
retrenching all his imperfections. , 


PHIDIAS. 


PHrp1As, for many reasons, deserves to be placed at 
the head of the sculptors. He was an Athenian, and 


3 een here alludes to Thomasa Finiguerra, a goldsmith 
of Florence, who, about the year 1460, having engraved 
some figures of a silver plate which he inteaded to enamel, 
in order to try the effeet of his work, poured upon the plate 
some liquid solphur, and the dirt. or hlack lodged in the cre- 
viees adhering to the sulphur, produced an impression like 
a pen drawing, und suggested to him the idea of an impres- 
sion upon paper, ia which he ultimately suceecded. Before 
this, however, the art of tuking impressions upon paper 
from blocks of wood, by means of the priating or rolling 
press, was knowa to the Germans, and scems to have ori- 
ginated with the brief aalers, or makers of playing cards, 
who at first coloured or illuminated their figures with the 
hand; bot afterwards performed the operation in a much 
more expeditious manner by blocks eut fer the purpose, 
each colour requiring a separate stamp. | 

4 Moltas artes ad animorum corporamque; cultam nobis 
eruditissima omnium gens (Greea) invenit. Liv. |. xxxix. 
n. 8 

5 Exornata eo genere enperum eximié terra Attica, et co- 
pia domestici marmorig, et ingenio artifictum. _ Lin. 1, Xxxi, 
n. 26. These marbles were dug in the Penteli: mountain, 
which was in Attiea. 

& Diog. Laert, in Soer, 
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flourished in the 83d Olympiad, A. M. 3556, happy 


times, wherein, after the victories obtained over the 
Persians, abundance, the daughter of peace, and mo- 
tber of arts, produced various talents by the protec- 
tion Pericles afforded them. Phidias was not one of 
those artists, who only know how to handle the tools 
of their profession. Ele had a mind adorned with all 
the knowledge thut could be useful to a nian of his 
profession; history, poetry, fable, geometry, and op- 
tics. A fact not a little curious, will show in what 
manner the latter was useful to him. Alcamenes and 
he were each employed to make a statue of Minerva, 
in order that the finest of them might be chosen, and 
placed ona very high column. When the two sta- 


tues were finished, they were exposed to the view of 


the public. The Minerva of Alcamenes, when seen 
near, seemed admirable, and carried all the voices. 
That of Phidias, on the contrary, was thought insup- 
portable: a great open mouth, nostrils which seemed 
drawn in, and something rude and gross throughout 
the whole visage. Phidias and his statue were ridicu- 
led. Set them, said he, where they are to be placed: 
which was accordingly done alternately. The Mi- 
nerva of Aleamenes appeared then like nothing, whilst 
that of Phidias had a wonderful effect from its air of 
grandeur and majesty, which the people could never 
sufficiently admire. Phidias received the approbation 
his rival had before, who retired with shanie and con- 
fusion, very much repenting that he had not learnt 
the rnles of optics. 

The statues so much extolled before the times we 
now speak of, were more estimable for their antiquity 
than merit. Phidias was’ the first who gave the Greeks 
a taste forthe Fine in nature, ana tanght them to copy 
it. Hence, as soon as his works appeared, they were 
universally admired ;! and what is still more astonish- 
ing than that he made admirable statues, is, his mak- 
ing so many of them: for their number, according to 
authors, seenis incredible; and he perhaps is the only 
one that ever united so much facility with such perfec- 
tion. 

I believe he worked with great pleasure upona block 
of marble, found in the Persian camp alter the battle 
of Marathon, in which those barbarians were entirely 
defeated.2 They had assured themselves of victory, 
and had brought that stone thither, in order to erect 
itaga trophy. Phidias made a Nemesis of it, the god- 
dess whose function it is to humble and punish the in- 
solent pride of men. The natural hatred of the Greeks 
for the barbarians, and the grateful pleasure of aveng- 
ing their country, undoubtedly animated the sculp- 
tor’s genius with new fire, and lent new force and 
address to his hands and chisel. At the price of the 
spoils taken from the same enemies, he mace a statue 
of Minerva also for the Platwans.? It was of wood, 
gilt. The face, as well as the hands and feet, were 
of Pentelic marble. 

His talent lay principally in representing the gods. 
His imagination was great and noble: so that, accord- 
ing to Cicero, he did not copy their features and re- 
semblance from any visible objects, but by the force 
of genius, formed an ides of true beauty, to which he 
continually applied hinself, and which became his rule 
and model, and directed his art and execution.4 Hence 
Pericles, who had a higher opinion of him than of all 
the other architects, made him director, and a kind of 
superintendent of the buildings of the republic. 

When the Parthenon, that magnificent temple of 
Minerva, was finished, of which some remuins not ill 
preserved, still charm travellers, and it was to be de- 
dicated, which consisted in setting up the statue of the 
goddess in it, Phidias was charged with the work, in 
which he excelled himself. He made a statue of gold 
and ivory, of twenty-six cubits (or thirty-nine feet) 


4 Quinti Mortensii admodum adolescentis ingenium, ut 
Phidie signum. simul aspectum et probatum est, Cie. de 
clar. Orat. n. 228, 

9 Pausan. in Attic, p. 62. 31d. in Brot. p. 547. 

4 Phidias, cum facere Jovis furmam aut Minerva, non con- 
templabatur aliquem a quo stinilitudinem duceret: sed ipsius 
in mente insidebat species pulcbritudinis eximia quadam, 
quam intuens, ineaque defixus, ad illivs similitudinem ar- 
tem et animum dirigebat. Cic. in Oret. n. 9, 


OF SCULPTURE. 


high. The Athenians chose to have it of ivory which 
at that time, was much more scarce and valuable than 
the finest marble. How rich soever this prodigious 
statue was, the sculptor’s art infinitely surpassed the 
materials of jt.5 Phidias had carved upon the convex 
part of Minerva’s shield, the battle of the Athenians 
with the Amazons; and upon the concave, that of the 
giants with the gods; upon the buskins of the god- 
dess, he added the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe; 
on the pedestal the birth of Pandora, with all that fa- 
ble says of it. Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, Pausanias, and 
several. other great writers of antiquity, all connois-4 
seurs, and eye-witnesses of it, have spoke of this sta- 
tue. Their testimony leaves no room to doubt its 
having been one of the finest picces of workmanship 
that ever was in the world. 

Some assure us, says Plutarch, that Phidias put his 
name upon the pedestal of his Minerva at Athens. 6 
Pausanias does not mention this circumstance, which 
Cicero entirely denies, who says expressly, that Phi- 
dias not being permitted to put his name ta the statue, 
had cut his portrait upon the goddess’ shield.7 Plu- 
tarch adds, that Phidias had represented himself in the 
form of an old man, quite bald, raising a large stone 
with both his hands; and had also represented Peri- 
cles fighting with an Amazon, but in such an attitude, 
that his hand which was extended to throw a javelin 
hid part of his face. 

The niost excellent artists have always affected to 
insert their names in their works, in order to partake 
of the immortality they gave others. Myron, that fa- 
mous statuary, to immortalize his name, put it in cha- 
racters alinost imperceptible, upon one of the thighs 
of the statue of Apollo.8 Iliny relates, that two La- 
cedzemonian architects, Saurus and Batrachus, with- 
out accepting any reward, built some temples in a part 
of the city of Rome, which Octavia caused afterwards 
to be enclosed with galleries. They flattered them- 
selves, that they should have liberty to set their names 
upon them, which indeed secms the least recompense 
due to their generous disinterestedness. But we find 
that in those days, the persons who employed the most 
able artists, took all possible precautions to avoid 
sharing the esteem and attention of posterity with sim- 
ple workmen. These were absolutely refused their 
demand. Their address, however, supplied them with 
an amends. ‘They threw in by way of ornaments, 
lizards and frogs upon the bases and capitals of all the 
columns. The name of Saurus was iniplied by the 
lizard, which the Greeks call czvex, and that of Ba- 
trachus by the frog, which they call Parexges, 

The prohibition I speak of was not general in 
Greece, of which we shall soon see a very extraordi- 
nary Instance in relation to Fhidias himself: it was 
perhaps peculiar to Athens. However it were, his 
having given the two portraits a place in the shicld of 
Minerva was made criminal.9 Nor was that all; 
Menon, one of his pupils, demanded to be heard, and 
wade himself his accuser. He alleged that he had 
applied to his own use part of the forty-four talents 
ot gold, which were to have been used in the statue 
of Minerva.10 Pericles had foreseen what would hap- 
pen, and by his advice, Phidias had used the gold in 
his Minerva in such a manner, that it could easily be 
taken out and weighed. It was weighed accordingly, 
and to the accuser'’s shame, found to amount to the 
forty-four talents. Phidias, who plainly saw that his 
innocence would not secure him against the malignant 
jealausy of those who envied him, and the intrigues 
of Pericles’ enemies, who had hatched this affair against 
him, withdrew privately to Blis. " 

He there conceived thoughts of avenging himselt 


) 


§ Plin. 1. sxxvi.e. 5. & Plut. in Periel. p, 160 

1 Phidias similem sui specicm inelusit io elypeo Minerve, 
eum inseribere non liceret.  Tuscul, li. n. 34. : } 

# Signum Apolinis puleherrimum, eujus in femore lilerulis 
minutis argenteis nomen inscriptum Myronis. Cie. Ferrin. 
de sign, n. 13. 

3 Plut, in Pericl. p. 169. ‘ 

10 [n supposing the proportion of gold to silver as ten to 
oue, forty-fony talemis of guld amounied to four bundred 
and forty talents, that. is to say, to one million thice hun- 
dred and twenty thousand livres; something less than sixty ‘ 
thousand pounds sterling. 


OF SCULPTURE. 


in a manner pardonable and allowable in an artist, if 
ever revenge could be so, which was by employing 
his whole industry in making a statue for the Eleans, 
that might eclipse his Minerva, which the Athenians 
looked upon as his master-piece. This he eflected. 
His Jupiter Olympius was a prodigy of art; and so 
perfectly such, that to set a just value upon it, it was 
thought that it deserved 4o be ranked amongst the 
seven wonders of the world. Nor had he forgot any 
thing that might conduce to its perfection. Before he 
bad entirely finished it, he exposed it to the view and 
judgment of the public, hiding himself in a corner, 
whence he overheard all that was said of it.1 One 
thoucht the nose too thick, another the face too long; 
and diferent persons found diferent faults, He made 
the best use he could of all the criticisms that seemed 
to have any just foundation; convinced, says Lucian, 
who relates this fact, that many eyes sce better than 
one. An excellent reflection in every kind of work! 

This statue of gold and ivory, sixty feet high, and 
of a proportionate magnitude, made all succeeding 
statuaries despair. ‘None of them had the presump- 
tion even to imagine that they could imitate it: Pre- 
ter Jovem Olympium, quem nemo emulatur, says Pli- 
ny. According to Quinctilian,3 the majesty of the 
work equalled that of the god, and even added to 
the religion ofall who saw it; jus pulchritudo adjecis- 
se aliquid etiam recepte religioni videtur, adeo majes- 
tas operis deum egquavit. ‘Those who beheld it, were 
struck with astonishment, and asked whether the god 
had descended from heaven to show himself to Phidi- 
as, or Phidias had been carried thither to contemplate 
the god. Phidias himself, upon being asked whence 
he had taken his idea of his Jupiter Olympius, repeat- 
ed the three fine verses of Homer, in which the poet 
represents the majesty of that god in the most sublime 
terms; thereby signifying that the genius of Homer 
had inspired him with it.4 

At the base of the statue was this inscription: PHI- 
DIAS THE ATHENIAN, THE SON OF CHARMIDES, MADE 
ME.5 Jupiter seems here to glory in a manner that 
he is the work of Phidias, and to declare so by this 
inscription; tacitly to reproach the Athenians with 
their vicious delicacy, in not suffering that excellent 
artist to annex his name or portrait to the statue of 
Minerva. Pausanias, who had seen and carefully ex- 
amined this statue of Jupiter Olympius, has left us a 
very wis and very fine description of it. The Abbe 
Gedoyn has inserted it in his dissertation upon Phi- 
dias, which he has read in the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and was pleased tocommunicate tome. Ihave 
made use of it in what I bave related of this famous 
statuary. 

The statue of Jupiter Olympius raised the glory of 
Phidias to its highest degree, and established hima 
reputation which two thousand years have not oblite- 
rated. He finished his labours with this great master- 

iece. The shop where he worked, was preserved 
ong after his death, and travellers used to visit it out 
of curiosity. The Eleans, in honour of his memory, 
instituted an office in favour of his descendants, the 
whole duty of which consisted in keeping this magni- 
ficent statue clean, and in preserving it from whatever 
might sully its beauty.6 


POLYCLETUS. 


POLYCLETUS was of Sicyone, a city of Pelopon- 
nesus, and lived in the 87th Olympiad.7 A. M. 3771. 
Ageladas was his master, and several very famous 
sculptors his disciples, of which number was Myron, 
of whom we shall soon speak. He made several 
statues of brass, which were highly esteemed. One 
of them represented a beautiful young man with a 
crown on his head, which was sold for an hundred 
talents, that is,an hundred thousand crowns. But 
what gave him mast reputation was the statue of a 
Doryphorus,? in which all the proportions of the 
human body were so happily united, that it was cal- 


¢ Lucian in imaginib. p, 31, 2 Plin }. xxxiy. e. 8 
2 Quinctil. 1, xii. ¢. 10, 

@Val. Max. |. Hi. c. 7, § Pausan, J. v. p. 303. 
© Paus. I. v. p. 393. 7 Plic. L xxxiv. c. 8, 
® So the guards of the king of Persia were ealled. 


Vou. 11—49, 
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led the Rule;9 and the sculptors came froni all parts 
to form in themselves, by studying this stetue, a 
just idea of what they had to do, in order to excel 
in their art. Polycletus is universally admitted to 
have carried the art of sculpture to its highest per- 
fection, as Phidias is for having been the first to 

lace it in honour,20 

Whilst he was at work upon a statue, by order of 
the people, he had the coniplaisance to hearken, to 
all the advice they thought fit to give him, to retouch 
his work, and to change and correct in it whatever 
displeased the Athenians! But be made anetherin 
private, in which he followed only his own genius, 
and the rules of art, When they were exposed to- 
gether to ihe view of the public, the people were 
unanimous in condemning the first, aud admiring the 
other. What you condemn, says Pulycetus to them, 
is your work, what you admire, is mine. 


MYRON. 


Little is known of this statuary. THe was an Athe- 
nian, or at least passed for one, because the inhabi- 
tants of Elentheria, the place of his nativity, had ta- 
ken refuge at Athens, and were regarded as citizens 
of it. He lived in the 87th Olympiad, A. M. 3771. 
His works rendered him very famous, especially a 
heifer which he made in brass, and which gave oc- 
casion for abundance of fine Greek epigrams, inser- 
ted in the fourth book of the Anthologia, (FVorilega.) 


LYSIPPUS. 

LysippvUs was a Sicyonian, and lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great, in the 114th Olympiad,!2 
A. M. 3676. He followed at first the business of a 
locksmith; but hts happy genius soon induced him 
to take up a profession more noble and more worthy 
of him. He used to say, that the Doryphorus of 
Polycletus had served him instead of a master.13 But 
the painter Eupompus directed Lim to a niuch bet- 
ter and more certain guide. For upon Lysippus’ 
asking him, which of his predecessors in the art of 
sculpture it was best to propose to himself as a mo- 
del and a master; No man in particular, replied he, 
but nature herself4 He afterwards studied her solely, 
and made great improvements from her lessons. 

He worked with so much ease, that of all the an- 
cients none made su great a number of statues ag 
himself; they are said to amount to six hundred, 

He made amongst others the statue of a man rub- 
bing himself after bathing, of exquisite beauty. 
Agrippa set it up in Rome before his baths. Tibe- 
rius, who was charmed with it, having attained the 
empire, could not resist his desire to possess it, 
though in the first years of his reign, in which he 
was sufliciently master of himself to moderate his 
passions: so that he removed the statue into his 
own chamber, and caused another very fine one to 
be put up in the same place.ls The people, who 
feared Tiberius, could not, however, refrain from 
crying out in the full theatre, that they desired 
the statue might be replaced: with which the em- 
peror, how fond soever he was of the statue, was 
obliged to coniply, in order to appease the tumult. 

Lysippus had made several statues of Alexander, 
according to his several ages, having began at his in- 
fancy. It is well known, that prince had-forbade all 
statuaries but Lysippus to make his statue, as he had 
done all painters but Apelles to draw his picture; 16 


Fecit et quem canona artifices vacant, lineamenta artis 
ex co potentes veluta lege quadam; sulusque hominum ar- 
tem ipse fecisse artis opere judicatur, Plin. 

10 Hic eonsummasse hanc scientiam judicatur, et toreuti- 
cen sic erudisse, ut Phidias aperuisse, Plin, 

at APlian. |. xiv. e. 8. 12 Plin, 1. xiv e. 2 

13 Polyeleti Doryphorum fibit Lysippus aiebat magistrum 
fuisse. Cic. in Brut, n. 296, 

14 Eum interrogatum quem sequeretur precedentium, 
dixisse, demonstrata hominum multitudine, naturam ipsam 
imitandam esse, non artificem, Plin. 

1s Mire gratum Tiberio principi, qui non quivit temper- 
are sibi in eo, quanquam fmperiosus sui inter initia prin- 
cipatus, transtulitque; in eubiculum, alioibi signo substitus 
to. Plin. 

16 Edicto vetuit nequis sibi preter Apellem pingeret, aut 
alius Lysippo duceret wra furtis Aloxandri vultum simulane 
tia. Hor.|. ii. Epist. ad Aug. 
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rightly judging, says Cicero, that the skill of those two 

great masters in perpetuating their own names, would 

glso immortalize his: for it was not to please them 

= published that edict, but with a view to his own 
ory.! 

Ainaneee these statues, there was one of exquisite 
beauty, upon which Nero set a high value, and was 
particularly fond of. But as it was only of copper, 
that prince, who had no taste, and was struck with 
nothing but glare, thonght fit to have it gilt2 This 
new decoration, costly as it was, made it lose all its 
value, by covering the delicacy of the art! All this 
gaucy supplement was obliged to be taken olf, by 
which means the statue recovered part of its original 
beauty and value, notwithstanding the traces and scars 
the putting on and taking off the gold had left upon it. 
In the bad taste of Nero methinks I see that of sonie 
people, who industriously substitute the tinsel of con- 
ceits and witticism to the precious and inestimable 
simplicity of the ancients. 

Lysippus is said to have added much to the perfec- 
tion of statuary, in expressing the hair better than 
those who preceded him, and in making the heads 
less, and the bodies not so large; upon which he said 
of himself, that others represented men in their sta- 
tues as they were; but he, as they appeared; that is 
to say, if I mistake not, in the manner that was 
most proper to inake them appear with all their 
beauty. The chief point in sculpture as well as in 
painting, is to follow and imitate nature: Lysippus 
we see made it his guide and rule. But art does 
not stop there. Without ever ie from nature 
it throws in strokes and graces, which do not change, 
but only embellish it, and catch the eye in a more 
lively and agreeable manner. Demetrius, otherwise 
an excellent statuary, was reproached with confin- 
ing himself too scrupulously to truth, and for being 
more studious of likeness than beauty in his works.4 
This Lysippus avoided. 


PRAXITELES. 


PRAXITELES lived in the 104th Olympiad, A. M. 
8640. We must not confound him with another 
Praxiteles, who made himself famous in the time of 
Poinpey by excellent works in the goldsmith’s art. 
Him we speak of is of the first rank amongst the 
statuaries. He worked chiefly in marble, and with 
extraordinary success. 

Amongst the great number of statues made by 
him, it would have been hard to know which to pre- 
fer, unless himself had informed us:5 which he does 
in a manner that has something singular enough in 
it. Phryne, the celebrated courtezan, was much in 
his favour. She had often pressed him to make her 
a present of one of the best of his works, and that 
which he believed the best finished; and he could 
not refuse it. But when he was to judge which it 
was, he deferred doing so from day to day; either 
because he found it ditficult to determine himself, or 
rather strove to evade her warm and earnest solici- 
tations, by protracting the affair. Persons of Phryne’s 
eae seldom want industry and address. She 

ound a means to get the secret out of Praxiteles, in 
gpite of himself. One day when he was with her, she 
made his own servant, whom she had gained to her 
purpose, come running to tell him; “Your workhouse 
is on fire, and part of your works already spoiled: 
which of them shall I save?” The master quite out 
of his senses, cried out, “J am ruined and undone, 


1 Neque enim Alexander gratia causa ab Apelle potissi- 
mum pingi, et a Lypsippo fingi volebat, sed quod illorum ar- 
tem cum ipsis, tum etiam sibi, gloriw fore putabit, Cic.ad 
famil, |. v. Epist. 12. 

4 Quam stalnam inaurari jussit Nero princeps, delectatus 
admodum illa. Dein, cum pretio perisset gratia artis, de- 
traetum est aurum ; pretiosiorque ; talis existimatur, etiam 
cieatricibus operis alque; conscissuris, in quibus aurum 
heserat, romanentibus. Plin, 

3 Vulzo dicebat ah illis (veteribus) factos, quales essent 
bomines; a se quales viderentur esse. 

« Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea (veritate) reprehen- 
ditur; et tuit similitudinis quam pulchritudinis amantior. 
Quinciil, Lice. 10. 

® Pausaa, Li. p. 34. 
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if the flames nave not spared my Satyr and my Cu- 

id.” “ Be in no pain, Praxiteles,” resumed Phryne 
immediately, * there is nothing burned: but now I 
know what I wanted.’”’ Praxiteles could hold out no 
longer. She chose the Cupid, which she afterwards 
set up at Thespiz, a city of Bootia, where she was 
boro, and whither people went long after to see it 
out of curiosity. When Muinmius took several sta- 
tues from Thespiz to send them to Rome, he paid 
some regard to this, because consecrated to a god. 
The Cupid of Verres, mentioned hy Cicero, was 
also done by Praxiteles, though not the same with 
this. 

It is undoubtedly of the first that mention is made 
in Mr. De Thou’s memoirs, The fact is very curious, 
wherefore I shall transcribe it as related there. Mr. 
De Thon when young, went into Italy with Mr. De 
Foix, whom the court sent thither. They were then 
at Pavia. Amongst other rarities which Isabella of 
Este, the Duke of Mantua’s grandmother, had dispo- 
sed with great care and order in a magnificent cabi- 
net, Mr. De Thou was shown an admirable piece of 
sculpture; this was a Cupid sleeping, made of the 
fine marble of Spezzia, upon the coast of Genoa, by 
the celebrated Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who re- 
vived the arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, which had long been neglected hefore him. 
De Foix, upon the account given him of this master- 
piece, went to see it. All his train, and De Thou 
himself, who had a very exquisite taste for works of 
this kind, after having attentively considered it on 
all sides, declared unanimously, ies it was infinitely 
above all praise that could be given it. 

When they had admired it for some time, another 
Cupid was shown them, that had been wrapt up ina 
piece of silk. This monument of antiquity, such as 
the many epigrams written by Greece 6 of old in its 
praise represent it, was still soiled with the earth out 
of which it had been taken. Upon comparing the 
one with the other, the whole company were asham- 
ed of having judged so much to the advantage of the 
first, and agreed that the ancient Cupid seemed in- 
stinct with life, aod the modern a mere block of 
marble without expression. Some persons of the 
honse then assured them, that Michael Angelo, who 
was niore sincere than great artists generally are, had 
earnestly requested the countess Isabella, after hav- 
ing made her a present of his Cupid, and seen the 
other, that the ancient one should be shown last; 
that the connoisseurs might judge on seeing them 
both, how much the ancients excelled the moderns 
in works of this kind. 

But the most judicious are sometimes mistaken, a3 
the same Michael Angelo himself has given us a 
proof? Having made the. figure of a Cupid, he 
carried it to Rome; and having broken off one of its 
arms which he kept, he buried the rest in a place 
which he knew was to be dug. This figure being 
found, it was admired by the connoisseurs, and sold 
for an antique to the cardinal San Gregorio. Michael 
Angelo soon undeceived them, by producing the arm 
he had kept. There is something very extraordinary 
in having ability enough to imitate the ancients so 
perfectly, as to deceive the eyes of the best judges; 
and at the same time so mpch modesty, as to confess 
ingenuously a great superiority on their side, as we see 
Michael Angelo did. 

Something like this is related on a different occa- 
sion. Joseph Scaliger, the most learned critic of his 
times, boasted that it was impossible for him to be 
deceived in regard to the style of the ancients. Six 
verses were sent abroad as lately discovered; they 
are, 

Here, si querelis, ejulatu, fletibus 

Medicini fieret miseriis mortalium, 

Auro parande tacrum @ contra foren. 

Nunc bec ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 
Quam Nenia Prefice ad excitandos mertuos, 
Res turbide consilium non fletum expetunl. 


These verses, which are admirable, and have all 


6 There are two and twenty epigrams upon this Cupid in 
the fourth book of tbe Anthologia. 
7 Mr, de Piles’ life of M. Angelo; 
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the air of antiquity, deceived Scaliger so effectually, 
that he cited then) in his commentary upon Varro, as 
a fragment from Trabea, not long since discovered in 
an ancicnt manuscript. ‘Trabea was a comic poet, 
and lived six hundred years after the foundation of 
Rome. They were, however, made by Muretas, 
who played Scaliger, his rival and competitor, this 
trick. 

We may believe that Praxiteles, abandoned as he 
was to Phryne, did not fail to employ the work of his 
hands for her, who had made herself the mistress of 
his heart1 One of Phryne’s statues was placed 
afterwards in Delphos itself, between those of Archi- 
damus king of Sparta, and Philip king of Macedon. 
How infamous this! If riches were a title to a place 
in that temple, she might well pretend to it: forhers 
wereimmiense. She had the impudence (for by what 
other name can I call the fact I am going to relate?) 
to engage to rebuild the city of Thebes at her own 
expense, provided this inscription were placed on it: 
ALEXANDER DESTROYED, AND PHRYNE REBUILT 
THEBES. 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Cos, had deman- 
ded a statue of Venus from Praxiteles? He made 
two, of which he gave them their choice at the same 
price. The one was naked, the other covered; but 
the first was infinitely the most beautiful: immensa 
differentia fame. ‘The people of Cos had the wisdom 
to give the preference to the latter; eonvinced that 
decency, politeness, and modesty did not admit them 
to introduce an image into their city, that might be of 
infinite prejudice to their manners: Severum id ac 
pudicum arbitrantes. How many Christians does this 
chaste conduct disgrace? The Cnidians were less 
attentive in point of morals. They bought the reject- 
ed Venus with joy, which afterwards became the 
glory of their city; whither people went from remote 
parts to see that statue, which was deemed the most 
finished work of Praxiteles. Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, set so high a value upon it, that he offered 
to release all the debts the Cnidians owed him, which 
were very considerable, provided they would give it 
him. They thought it would dishonour, and even 
impoverish thei to sell for any price whatsoever, a 
statue, which they considered as their glory and 
riches. 


SCOPAS. 


Scopas was both an excellent architect and an ex- 
cellent sculptor.3 He was of the Island of Paros, 
and flourished in the 87th Olympiad, A. M. 3572. 
Amongst all his works, his Venus held the first rank. 
It was even pretended, that it was superior to the so 
much renowned one of Praxiteles. It was carried 
to Rome; but, says Pliny, the number and excellency 
of the works which abound in this city obscured its 
lustre; besides which, the employments and affairs 
that engross people here, scarce afford them time to 
amuse themselves with these curiosities; to consider 
and admire the beauties of which, require persons of 
leisure, and such as have no business, as well ag pla- 
ces quiet and remote from noise.4 

I have observed elsewhere that the pillar which he 
made for the temple of Diana at Ephesus, was reputed 
the finest in that building. He also very much con- 
tributed to the beauty and ornament of the famous 
Mausoleum, erected by queen Artemisa, to the me- 

. mory of her husband Mausolus, in the city of Halicar- 
passus, which was reckoned one of the seven wonders 
of the world, as well for its magnitude and loftiness of 
architecture, ag the quantity and excellence of the 
works of sculpture, with which it was enriched.’ 
Several illustrious competitors divided the glory of 
this structure with Scopas. I purposely referred to 
this place the description Pliny has left us of part of 


1 Athen. 1. xiii. p. 591, 3 Plin. 1). xxxvi.c. 5. 

3 Plin. L. xxxvi,c. 5. 

4 Rome quidem magnitudo operum eam (Venerem) 
obliterat, ac magni officiorum negotiorumque; acervi om- 
hes a contemplatione talium operum abducunt, qaoniam 
otiosorum ét in magno loci silent} apta edmiratio talis est. 
Piin. 

§ Plin. l.xxxvi.c.5. Vitr. prefat. 1. vil. 
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this superb pile, because it relatcs more to sculpture 
than architecture. 

The extent of this Mausoleum was sixty-three feet 
fron north to south. The fronts not quite so broad, 
and the circumference four handred and eleven feet.6 
It was thirty-six feet and a half high, and had thirty- 
six pillars around it. Scopas undertook the east side 
Timotheus had the south, Leochares the west, and 
Briaxis the north. These were the most famous sculp- 
tors of those times. Artemisa died before they had 
finished the work: but they believed it not for their 
honour to leave it imperfect. It is doubted to this 
day, says Pliny, which of the four succeeded best. 
Flodieque certant manus. Pythis joined them, and 
added a pyramid to the top of the Mausoleum, upon 
which he placed a chariot of marble drawn by four 
horses. Anaxagoras of Clazomena said coldly when 
he saw it, Here’s a great deal of money turned into 
stone.7 

IT ought not to conclude this article, without men- 
tioning a very singular dispute, in which two of the 
most cclebrated statuaries | have spoke of were en- 
gaged: these were Phidias and Polycletus.$ 1 have 
observed above, that the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was not finished till after a long series of years, 
The question was, at a time Pliny does not fix, to 
place in it some statucs of Amazons, very probably 
to the number of four. Several had been done by 
the greatest masters both dead and living, The ma- 
jesty of the temple required, that none should be 
admitted which were not exquisitely finished. It 
was necessary, upon this occusion, to consult the most 
accomplished sculptors in being, how interested so- 
ever they might be in the dispute. Each gave him- 
self the first place, and afterwards named those they 
believed to Pee succeeded best; and it was the 
sculptors who had the majority of these latter suffra- 
ges, that were declared victorious. Polycletus had 
the first place, Phidias the second, and Ctesilas and 
Cylon the two others.29 Something of the same natare 
had happened long before, but on a different occa- 
sion. After the battle of Salamis, the Grecian cap- 
tains, according to a custom observed in those times, 
were to set down on a paper him they believed 
to have distinguished himself most in the action. 
Each named himself first, and Themistocles second; 
which was in reality giving him the first place. 

It is plain, that in the short enumeration I have 
made of the ancient statuaries, 1 have chosen only 
the very flower of the most famous.10 There are ma- 
ny others, and of great reputation, which J am obli- 
ged to omit, to avoid enlarging my work too much. 
Cicero highly extols the statue of Sappho in copper, 
done by the celebrated statuary Silamion.11 Nothing 
was more perfect than this statue: Verres had taken 
it from the Prytanzeum of Syracuse. Pliny relates,!2 
that the same Silanion had cast the statue of Apollo- 
dorus, his brother sculptor, in brass, who was a pas- 
sionate man, and violent against himself; and who 
often, in the heat of his disgust, broke his own works 
to pieces, becanse he could not carry them to that 
supreme degree of perfection, of which he had the 
idea in his thoughts. Silanion represented this fu- 
rious humour in so lively a manner, tbat it did not 
seen so much to express Apollodorns, as rage itself 
personified. Hoc in eo expressit, nec hominem ex cre 
Jfecit, sed iracundiam. 

"The same Pliny also very much extolsa Laocoon,® 
which was in the palace of Titus, and gives it the 
preference toall other works of painting and sculpture. 
Three excellent artists, Agesander, Polydorus, and 
Athenodorus, Rhodians, had joined in executing it, 
and had made out of one stone Laocoon, his children, 
and the serpents in all their different folds, The work 


6 There was apparently a wall round the Mausoleum, 
and some void space between it and that wall; which seema 
necessary to make up the extent of the circumference mene 
tioned here. 

1 Diog. Lert. in Anaxag. 

9 Plut in Themist. p. 120, 

10 Florem hominum libantibus. 

11 Cic. in Verr, de sign. o. 125, 127. 

1a Plin, 1. 34. c. 8. 


& Plin, 1. xxxiv. c. & 


43 Plin. 1, 36. 
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must have been admirable, if equal to the beautiful 
description of this fact in Virgil,! or indeed ifit came 
Near it. 

It remains for me to draw the character of those il- 
lustrious artists, who excelled so much in representing 
the gods and men naturally. I shall do it after Quinc- 
tilian and Cicero, two admirable painters of characters 
and portraits, but who generally canaot be copied 
without being spoiled. 

The first having enumerated the different manners 
jn painting, he continues thus: ‘ There is the same 
difterence also in sculpture. For the first statuaries of 
whom we have any account, Calon and LIgesias, 
worked in a rude nianner, and alnmiost in the Tuscan 
taste. Calamis came next, and his works had less con- 
straintin them. Those of Myron afterwards had still 
a more natural and easy air. Polycletus added regu- 
larity and gracefulness to them, The first place is 
generally given to him: however, as there is nothing 
entirely perfect, his statues are said to want a little 
niore force. And indeed he represented men with in- 
finite graces, and better than they are: but he did 
not entirely come up to the majesty of the gods. It 
is even said, that the manly age confounded his skil- 
ful hands, for which reason he scarce ever expressed 
any thing but tender youth. But what Polycletus 
wanted, fell to the share of Phidias and Alcamenes. 
However, Phidias was judged to have represented 
the gods better than men. Never did artist use ivo- 
ry with so much success, if we only consider his Mi- 
nerva of Athens, and his Jupiter Olyninues the beau- 
ty of which seemed to improve the religion of the 
beholders, so much did the work express the majesty 
of the god. Lysippus and Praxiteles were reckoned 
to have copied nature best. For,as to Demetrius, he 
is blamed for having carried that care to excess, and 
for having confined himself more to resemblance than 
beanty.’"@ 

The passage of Cicero is shorter, in which he also 
mentions several of the ancients very little known. 
“‘T observe,” says he, * that Canachus, in his statues, 
has something dry and rnde. Calamis, rnde as he is, 
has notso much of that character as Canachus. My- 
ron does not come near enongh to the just; though, 
strictly speaking, whatever comes from his hands is 
fine. Polycletus is much above them in all, and in 
my Opinion has attained perfection.”3 

I have already observed more than once, that sculp- 
ture is indebted to Greece for the supreme perfection 
to which it attained. The grandeur of Rome, which 
was to erect itself upon the ruins of that of Alexan- 
der’s successors, long retained the rustic simplicity 
of its dictators and consuls, who neither esteemed, 
nor practised, any arts but those which were subser- 
vient to war and the occasions of life. They did not 
begin to have a taste for statues and the other works 
of sculpture, till after Marcellus, Scipio, Flaminins, 
Paulus Emilius, and Mummius, had exposed to the 
view of the Romaas whatever Syracuse, Asia, Mace- 
donia, Coriath, Achaia, and Bceotia, possessed in 
works of art. Rome saw with adiniration the paint- 
ings and sculpture in brass and marble, with all that 
serves for the ornament of temples and public places. 
The people piqued themselves upon studying their 


1 /Eneid. }. 2. 
® Cic. in Brut. n. 70, 


2 Quinctil. |. 12. ¢, 10, 
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beauties, discerning their excellencies, and knowing 
their value; and this kind of science became a new 
merit, but at the same time the occasion of an abuse 
fatal to the republic. We have seen, that Mummius, 
after the taking of Corinth, in directing the persons 
who had undertaken the carriage of a great number 
of statues and paintings of the greatest masters to 
Rome, threatened theni, if they lost or spoiled any 
of them upon the way, that they should make them 
good at their own costs and charges. Is not this 
gross ignorance, says an historian, infinitely prefera- 
ble to the pretended knowledge which soon succeed- 
edit? Strange weakness of humannature! Is inno- 
cence then inseparable from ignorance; and cannot 
knowledge, and a taste estimable in itself, be attained 
without the manners suffering thereby through an 
abuse, which sometimes, though unjustly, reflects re- 
proach and disgrace upon the arts themselves ?”4 

This new taste for extraordinary pieces was soon 
carried to an excess. They seemed to contend, who 
should adorn their houses in town and country with 
most magnificence. The government of conquered 
countries supplied them with occasions of doing this. 
As long as He manners remained uncorrupted, the 
governors were not permitted to purchase any thing 
from the people they were set over; because, says 
Cicero,s when the seller is not at liberty to sell 
things at the price they are worth, it is not a sale on 
his side, but a violence done to him: Quod putabant 
creptionem esse non emplionem, cum venditort suo 
arbitratu vendere non liceret. It is well known, 
that these wonders of art, performed by the greatest 
inasters, were very often withont price:6 nor indeed 
have they any other, than what the imagination, pas- 
sion, and to use Seneca’s expression, the phrenzy of 
certain people set upon them.7 The governors of pro- 
vinces bought what was highly esteemed for little or 
nothing: and these were very moderate; for most 
of them made their collections by force and violence. 

History gives us instances of this in the persons of 
Verres, preetor of Sicily; who was not the only one 
that acted iu this manner. He indeed carried his im- 
pudence in this point to an inconceivable excess, 
which Cicero knew not by what term to express; 
passion, phrenzy, folly, robbery!8 He could find no 
name strong enough to convey the idea of it. Nei- 
ther decency, sense of honour, nor fear of the laws, 
could restrain him. He reckoned himself in Sicily 
as in a conquered country. No statue, great or 
small, of any value or reputation, escaped his rapa- 
cjoushands. Inaword, Cicero affirms, that the curi- 
osity of Verres had cost Syracuse more gods, than 
the victory of Marcellus had cost it men.9 


4 Nan, puto dubites, Vinici, quin magis prorep. fuerit. ma- 
nere adhuc rudem Corinthiorum inte!lectum, quam in tan- 
tam ea intelligi; et quin hac prudentia illa imprudentia de- 
cori publice fuerit cunvenicatior. Fell. Patere. |. i. ¢. 23. 

5 Verr. de sign, n. 10. 

® Qui modus es in his rebus cupiditatis, idem est estima 
tionis. Difficile cst cnim fincm facere prcetio, nisi libidini 
feceris. Werr. de sign. n. 14. 

t Corinthia paucorum furore pretiosa, De brev, vit. c. 12. 

8 Veniu nunc ad istius, quemadmodum ipse appellat, stu- 
dium; ut amici ejus, morbum et insaniam ; ut Siculi, latro- 
cinium. Ega, quo nomine appellem, nescio. Jbid.n. 1, 

® Sic habetote, plures esse a Syracusapis istius adventu 
i quam victoria Marcelli homines, desideratos, bid. 
n. 131. 
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ARTICLE I. 


OF PAINTING IN GENERAL. 
SECTION [—oRIGIN OF PAINTING. 


PAINTING, like all other arts, was very gross and 
tmperfect in its beginnings. The shadow of a man 
marked by the outlines gave birth to it, as well as to 
sculpture. ‘The first manner of painting, therefore, 
derived its origin from a shadow, and consisted only 
in sonie strokes, which multiplying by degrces, formed 
design. Colour was afterwards added. There was 
no more than one colour at first in each draught, with- 
outany mixture; which manner of painting was called 
Monochromaton, that is to say, of one colour. The art 
at length improving every day, the inixture of only 
four colours was introduced; of which we shall speak 
in its place. 

I do not examine here the antiquity of painting. 
The Egyptians boast themselves the inventors of 
it; which is very possible; but it was not they 
who placed it in honour and estimation. Pliny, in 
his long enumeration of excellent artists in every 
kind, and of masterpieces of art, does not mention 
one Egyptian. It was therefore in Greece, whether 
at Coriath, Sicyone, Athens, or in the other cities, 
that painting attained its perfection. It is believed 
to be of later date than sculpture, because Homer, 
who often speaks of statues, relievos, and carved 
orks never mentions any piece of painting or por- 
trait, 

These two arts have many things common to both 
of them, but attain their end, which is the imitation of 
nature, by diflerent means: sculpture by moulding 
substance; painting by laying colours upon a flat 
superficies; and it must be confessed that the chisel, 
in the bands of a man of genius, effects alinost as 
much as the pencil. Lut without pretending to es- 
tablish the precedency between these two arts, or to 
give one the preference to the other, how wonderful 
1s it to see, that the artist’s hand, by the strokes of a 
chisel, can animate marble and brass; and by ronnivg 
over a canvass with a pencil and colours, imitate by 
lines, lights, and shades, all the objects of nature! 
If Phidias forms the image of Jove, says Seneca, the 

od seems abont to dart his thunder: if he represents 

Jinerva, one would say that she was going to in- 
struct the Betclders, anil that the goddess of wisdom 
was only silent out of modesty.2 Charming deln- 
sion, grateful imposture, which delude without indu- 
cing error, and deceive the senses only to enlighten 
the soul! 


SECTION If.—oF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF 
PAINTING. OF THE JUST IN PAINTING. 


PAINTING is an art, which by lines and colours 
represents upon a smooth and even surface all visible 
objects. The image it gives of them, whether of 
many figures together, or only one, is called a pic- 
ture, in which three things are to be considered, 
the COMPOSITION, the DESIGN, and the Coronis, or 
COLOURING; which are the three essential parts in 
forming a good painter. 

1. ComPosiTION, which is the first part of paint- 
ing, consists of two things: invention and disposition. 

Invention is the choice of the objects, which are 
to enter into the composition of the subject the 
painter intends to treat. It is either simply histori- 
cal, or allegorical. Historical invention is the chuice 
of objects, which simply and of themselves repre- 
eee 


t Plin. 1. xxxv. c. 
+ & Non vidit Phidias Jovem, fecit tamen velut tonantem: 
nec stetit ante oculos ejus Minervi, dignus tamen illa arte 
animus, et coneepit deus, et exhibuit. Sezec. Controv. |, v. 
e. 34, 

Verecundé admodem silenti, ut hine responsuras paulo 
minus voces prestoleris, Lactant, 


sent the snbject. It takes in not only true or fabu- 
lous history, but includes the portraits of persons, 
the representation of countries, and all the produc- 
tions of art and nature. Allegorical invention js the 
choice of objects to represent in a picture, either in 
whole or in part, something different from what they 
are in reality. Such, for instance, was the picture 
of Apelies, that represented Calamny, which Lucian 
has described in a passage I shall repeat in the se- 
quel, Such was the moral piece representing Her- 
cules between Venus and Minerva, in which these 
pagan divinities are only introduced, to iniply the 
attractions of pleasure opposed to those of virtue. 

_ Disposition very miueh contribnies to the perfec- 
tion and value ofa piece of painting. For how ad- 
vantageous soever the subject may be, the invention 
however ingenious, and the imitation of the objects 
chosen by the painter however just, if they are not 
well disposed, the work will not’ be generally appro- 
ved. Economy and good order gives the whole its 
best effect, attracts the attention, and engages the 
mind, by an elegant and prudent disposition of all 
the figures into their natural wleeees And this econo- 
my and distribution is called disposition. 

2. The DzsiGn, considered as a point of painting, 
is taken for the outlines of objects, for the measures 
and proportions of exterior forms. It regards pain- 
ters, sculptors, architects, engravers, and all ertists 
in general, whose works require beauty and propor- 
tion. Several things are considered in the design: 
correctness, good taste, elegance, character, diversi- 
ty, expression, and perpsective. My design is to 
treat the principles of painting only so far as they 
may be necessary to the reacer’s understanding what 
I shall relate of the painting of the ancients, and to 
his judging of it with some discernment and pro- 
priety. 

Correcincss is a term by which the painters gene- 
rally express the condition of a design, when exempt 
from faults in its measures. This correctness depends 
upon the justness of proportions, and the knowledge 
of anatoniy. 

Taste is an idea either proceeding from the natu- 
ral genius of the painter, or formed in hin by educa- 
lion. Each school has its peculiar taste of design; 
and since the revival of the polite arts in Europe, 
that of Rome has always been esteemed the hest, be- 
canse formed upon the antique. The antique is there- 
fore the best taste of design. 

Elegance of design is a manner of being that em- 
bellishes without destroying the justness of objects. 
This part, which is of great importance, will be 
treated more at large in the se acall 

Character is that proper and peculiar mark, that 
distingnishes and characterizes every species of ob- 
ject, which all require different strokes to express the 
spirit of their character. 

Diversity consists in giving every person in a pic- 
ture their proper airand attitude. “The skilful pain- 
ter has the penetration to discern the character of 
nature, which variesin all men. Hence the counte- 
nances and gestures of the persons he paints continu- 
ally vary. A great painter, for instance, has an infi- 
nity of different joys and sorrows, which he knows 
how to diversify still more by the ages, humours, 
and characters of nations ml persons, and a thon- 
sand other different means. The most worn-ont 
subject becomes a new one under his pencil. 

he word Expression is generally confounded in 
the language of painting with that of Passion. They 
are however difierent. Expression isa general term, 
which signifies the representation of an object ac- 
cording to its character in nature; and the use the 
painter designs to make of it in conformity to the 
plan of his work. And Passion, in painting, 1s a cer- 
tain gesture of the body attended with the linea- 
ments of the face, which togethcr denote emotion 

2 
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of the soul. So that every passion is an expression, 
but not every expression a passion. 

Perspective is the art of representing the objects 
in a plan, according to the ditference their distance 
may occasion, either with respect to figure or colour. 
Perspective therefore is distinguished into two sorts, 
the fine and the aerial, ‘The linea) perspective 
consists in the just contraction or abridgment of 
lines; the aerial in the just decrease or gradation of 
colours. This gradual decrease, in painting, is the 
managenient of the strong and faint, in lights, shades, 
and tints, according to the different degrees of dis- 
tance or remoteness. Mr. Perrault, out of a blind 
zeal for the moderns, pretended, that perspective 
was absolutely unknown to the ancients; and foun- 
ded his opinion upon the want of perspective in the 
column of Trajan. The Abbe Salier, in a brief but ele- 
gant dissertation upon this subject,! proves in many 
passages, that perspective was not upknown to the 
ancients, and that it was this industrious artifice, 
which taught them to impose so happily on the sen- 
ses in their performances, by the modification of 
magnitudes, figures, and colours, of which they knew 
bow to increase or diminish the boldness and lustre. 
As to the column of Trajan, if perspective be nol 
exactly observed in it, it is not through ignorance 
of the rules of art, but because the greatest masters 
depart from, and even set themselves above, all rule, 
for the more certain attainment of their end. Mr. 
de Piles owns, that the defect of gradual decrease or 
gradation in that pillar is to be ascribed soley to the 
workinan's design, who, superior to the rules of his 
art, to assist the sight, purposely made the objects 
stronger and more palpable. 

3. The Coxoris or CoLouRiNG, is different from 
colour. The latter renders the objects sensible to 
the eye. The coloris or colouring is one of the es- 
sential parts of painting, by which the painter knows 
how to imitate the colour of all natural objects, by 
a judicious mixture of the simple colours upon his 
pallet. This is a very important part. It teaches 
the manner in which colours are to be used, for pro- 
ducing those fine effects of the Chiaro-oscuro (light 
and shade,) which add boldness and a kind of relief 
to the figures, and show the remoter objects in their 
just light. 

Pliny explains it with swfficient extent. After hav- 
ing spoke of the very simple and gross beginnings of 
painting, he adds, that by the help of time and expe- 
rience, it gradually threw off ils defects:2 that it 
discovered light and shade with the diflerence of 
the colours which set off each other; and that it 
made use of the chiaro-oscuro, the shadowing, as the 
most exquisite degree and perfection of the colorié. 
For this chiaro-oscuro (light and shade, or shadow- 
ing,) is not properly light, bet the mean between the 
lights and shades in the composition of a subject. 
And from thence the Greeks called it Tonos, that is, 
the lone of painting: to signify, that as in music, 
there are a lowes different tones from the insensi- 
ble union of which the harmony results: so im paint- 
ing, there is an almost imperceptible force and gra- 
dation of light, which still vary, according to the 

roper or local colours of the different objects upon 
which they fall. It is by this enchanting distribution 
of lights and shades, and, if I may be allowed to say 
it, by the delusion of this kind of magic, that the 
painters impose upon the senses, and deceive the 
eyes of spectators. They employ, with an art never 
to be sufficiently admired, all the various alloys or 
diminutions of colour gradually to soften and enforce 
the colour of objects. The progression of shade is 
not more exact in nature, than in their paintings. 

Tt is this insinuating charm that strikes and at- 
tracts all mankind: the ignorant, the connoisseurs, 
and even painters themselves. It suffers nobody to 
pass by a painting that has this character with indif- 


1 Memoirs of the Acad. of Inseript. vol. viii. 

2 Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen atque 
umbraa, differentia colorum alterna vice sese excitante: 
postea deinde adjecius est SPLENDOR, alius hic quam lu- 
men; quem quia inter hoc et umbram esset, appellaverunt 
Tévov. Plin, L xxxv. ¢. 5. 
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ference, without being in a manner surprised, and 
without stopping to enjoy the pleasure of that sur- 
prise for some time. ‘True painting therefore is that 
which in a manner calls us to it by surprising us: it 
is only by the force of the effect it produces, that we 
cannot help going to it, as if to know something it 
had to say to us. And when we approach it, we 
really find that it delights us by the fine choice and 
novelty of the things it presents to our view; by the 
history and fable it makes us call to mind; an the 
ingenious inventions and allegories, of which we take 

lensure either to discover the sense, or criticise the 
obscurity. It does more, as Aristotle observes in his 
Poetics. Monsters, and dead or dying men, which 
we should be afraid to look upon, or should see with 
horror, we behold with pleasure imitated in the 
works of the painters. The better the likeness, the 
fonder we are to gaze upon them. One would think, 
that the murder of the Innocents should leave the 
most offensive ideas in the imagination of those, who 
actually see the furious soldiers butchering infants in 
the bosoms of their mothers covered with their blood. 
Le Brun’s picture, in which we see that tragical 
event oe affects us sensibly, and softens the 
heart, whilst it leaves no painful idea in the nrind. 
The painter afflicts us no more than we are pleased 
he should; and the grief he gives us, which is but 
superficial, vanishes with the painting; whereas, had 
we been struck with the real object, we should not 
have been capable of giving bounds, either to the 
violence or duration of our sentiments. ca 

But what ought absolutely to reign in painting, 
and constitutes its supreme excellency, is the True.3 
Nothing is good, nothing pleases but the True. All 
the arts, which have imitation for their object, are 
solely intended to instruct and divert mankind by a 
faithful representation of nature. I shall insert here 
some reflections upon this subject, which I hope will 
be agreeable to the reader. I have extracted them 
from a little treatise of Mr. de Piles,4 upon the Zrue 
in painting; and still more, from a letter of Mr. du 
Guet, annexed to it, which was written to a lady who 
had desired his opinion of that short tract. 


OF THE TRUE IN PAINTING. 


Though painting is only an imitation, and the ob- 
ject in the picture but feigned, it is however called 
True, when it perfectly represents the character of 
its model. : 

The true in painting is distinguished into three 
kinds:—the simple, the ideal, and the compound or 

erfect True. 

The Simple, which is called the first True, is a 
simple imitation of the expressive movements (or af- 
fections) of nature, and of the objects. such as they 
really are and present themselves immediately to the 
eye, which the painter has chosen for his model: so 
that the carnations or naked parts of a human body 
appear to be real flesh, and the draperies real ha- 
bits, according to their diversity, and each particu- 
lar object retains the true character it has in nature. 

The Ideal True is the choice of various perfec- 
tions, which are never to be found in a single model, 
but are taken from several, and generally from the 
antique. 

The third, or Compound True, which is compoun- 
ded or formed of the simple and ideal True, consti- 
tutes in that union, the highest excellency of the 
art, and the perfect imitation of the Fine Nature. 
Painters may be said to excel according to the de- 
gree in which they are masters of the first and se- 
cond True, and the happy facility they have acquired 
of forming out of both a good composite or com- 
pound True. 

This union reconciles two things which seem op- 
posite: to imitate nature, and not confine one’s self 
to that imitation; to add to its beauties, and yet correct 
it to express it the better. 

The Simple True supplies the movements (affec- 


3 Picture probari non debeht que non sunt similes veri- 
tati. Fitruv.}. vii. ec. 5. P 
4M, de Piles’ Cours de Peinture. Paris edit, 
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tions or passions) and the life. The Ideal chooses 
with art whatever may embellish it, and render it 
more striking; but does not depart from the Simple, 
which, though poor in certain parts, ts rich in its 
whole. 

If the second True does not suppose the first, if it 
suppresses or prevents it from making itself more 
sensible than any thing the second adds to it, the art 
departs from nature; it shows itself instead of her; 
it assumes her place instead of representing her; it 
deceives the expectation of the spectator and not his 
eyes; it apprizes him of the snare, and does not 
know how to prepare it for him. 

If, on the contrary, the first True, which has all 
the real of affection and life, but not always the dig- 
nity, exactitude, and graces to be found elsewhere, 
remains withont the support of the second True, 
which is always grand and perfect, it pleascs only so 
far as it is agreeable and finished, and the picture 
loses every thing that was wanting in its model. 

The use therefore of the second True consists in 
supplying in each subject what it had not, but what 
it wight have had, and what nature has dispersed in 
several others; and in thus uniting what she almost 
always divides. This second True, strictly speak- 
ing, 1s almost as real as the first: for it invents no- 
thing, but colleets universally. It studies whatever 
can please, instruct, and affect. Nothing in it is the 
result of chance, even when it seems to be so. It 
determines by the design what it suffers to appear 
but once; and enriches itself with a thousand dilter- 
ent beauties in order to be always regular, and to 
avoid falling into repetitions. It is for this reason 
that the union of the Simple and Ideal True have so 
surprising an effect. For that union forms a perfect 
imitation of whatever is most animated, most aftect- 
ing, and most perfect in nature. All then is proba- 
ble, because all is true; but all is surprising, be- 
cause all is curious and extraordinary. All imakes 
impression, because all has been called in that was 
capable of doing so; but nothing appears forced or 
affected, because the Natural has been chosen in 
choosing the wonderful and the perfeet. It is this 
fine Probable, which often appears more true than 
truth itself: because in this union the first True 
strikes the spectator, avoids various defects, and ex- 
hibits itself without seeming to do so. This third 
True (or union) is an end to which none ever per- 
fectly attained. It can only be said, that those who 
have come nearest to it, have most excelled. 

What I have said hitherto of the essential parts of 
painting, will facilitate the understanding of what J 
shall soon add of the painters themselves, in the brief 
acéount I shall give of them. The greatest masters 
agree, that there never was a painter who entirely 
excelled in all the parts of his art. Some are happy 
in Invention, others in the Design: some in the Co- 
loris, others in Expression: and some paint with 
abundanee of grace and heauty. No one ever pos- 
sessed all these excellencies together. These ta- 
lents, and many others whieh I omit, have always 
been divided: the most excellent painter is he, who 
possesses the most of them. To know the bent of 
nature is the most important concern. Men come 
into the world with a genius determined not only to 
a certain art, but to certain parts of that art, in 
which only they are capable of any eminent success. 
If they quit their sphere, they fall below even medi- 
ocrity in their profession. Art adds much to natural 
endowments, but does not supply them where they 
ere wanting.t Every thing depends on genius. The 
aptitade a man has received from nature to do cer- 
tain things well and with ease, which others cannot 
do but very ill though they take great pains, is eall- 
ed genius. A painter often pleases without observing 
rules; whilst another displeases, though he does ob- 
serve them, because the latter has not the happiness 
to be born with a genius.2 This genius ts that fire, 


1 Ut vere dictum est caput esse artis, decere quod tacias: 
ita id neque sine arte esse; neque totum arte tradi potest. 
Quinctil. |. x1. 6. 3. 

2 In quibusdam virtutes non habent gratiam, in quibus- 
Gam vitia ipsa deleetant. Jbid. 
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which exalts painters above themselves, imparts a 
kind of soul to their figures, and is to them what is 
called spirit, rapture, or enthusiasm in poetry. 

For the rest, though a painter does not excel in all 
the parts of his art, it does not follow, that most of 
the works of the great masters should not be consi- 
dered as perfect in their kind, according to the mea- 
sure of perfection of which human weakness is ca- 
pable. The certain proof of their excellency is the 
sudden impression they make alike upon all specta- 
tors ignorant and skiltul; with this sole difference, 
that the first only feel pleasure in seeing them, and 
the latter know why they are pleased.8 In regard 
to works of poetry or painting, the impression they 
have npon us, is a judgment not to be despised We 
weep at a tragedy, or at the sight of a picture, be- 
fore we reflect whether the object exhibited by the 
poet or painter be capable of moving us, or well 
tmitated. The impression has told us that, before 
we think of such an inquiry. The same instinct, 
which at first sight wants draw a sigh from us, on 
meeting a mother following her son to the grave, 
has a like eflect, when the stage or a painting shows 
us a faithful representation of a like event. The 
public therefore is capable of judging aright of ver 
ses and painting; because, as Cicero observes, all 
men, by the sense implanted in them by nature, 
know, without the help of rules, whether the pro- 
ductions of art be well or ill executed.4 

The reader will not be surprised that I make a 
parallel here between painting and poetry. All the 
world knows the saying of Simonides, 4 picture is 
a silent poem, and a poem « speaking picture. Ido 
not examine which, of the two succeeds best in re= 
presenting an object and painting an image. That 
question would carry me too far. It has been very 
well treated by the author of the critical reflections 
upon poetry and painting, from whom I have bor- 
rowed many things on this point. I content myself 
with observing, that as a picture, which represents an 
action, shows us only the instant of its duration, the 
painter cannot express many affeeting circumstances, 
which precede or follow that instant, and still less 
niake us sensible of the passions and discourse which 
very much exalt their spirit and force: whereas the 
poet has it in his power to do both at bis leisure, 
and to give tbem their due extent. 

It only remains for me, before I proceed to the 
history of the painters, to give a brief idea of the 
several species of painting. 


SECTION IIL—bDIFFERENT SPECIES OF PAINTING. 


BEFonE tlie secret of painting in oil was discover- 
ed, all the painters worked either in fresco or water 
colours.5 


3 Docti rationem artis intelligunt, indoeti voluptatem, 
Quinetil. 1. ix. c. 4. 

4 IIlud ne quis admiretur quonam modo hxe vulgus im~ 
peritorum notet, cum in omni genere, tum in hoe ipso, mag- 
na quedam est vis incredibilisque nature. Omnes enim ta- 
cito quodam sensu, sine ulla arte aut ratione, qua sint in ar- 
tiby sac rationibus recta ac prava dijudicant. Cic. 1. ili. de 
orat. n. 195. 

§ (Of the various modes of painting, consisting of oil, free 
co, water colours, both body and transparent, mosaic, enam- 
el, glass, porcelain, tapestry, and what the French call pax 
tel and camayeux, there is but the first which is peculiar to 
modern practice : although even with regard to it, there is 
renson to Suspect that the varnish used by Apelles and his 
successors was not very different from oil painting. Until 
the seventh century before the Christian era, the Greeks 
seem to have heen confined to the simple operation of de- 
signing with only one colour, to whieh the colour of the 
ground formed a relief. This was called by them mono- 
chromatic, and is styled eamayenx by the French, Some 
of the Egyptian hieruglyphics are executed in this manner ; 
the Etrusean vases also furnish abundant examples of it, 
consisting of a simple coloured back ground of black or 
nrange, upon which the figures are drawn in contrast with 
the graund colour. When the ancients began to introduce 
more colours into their works, it was looked upon as degra» 
ding the art, and was confined at least to the use of a very 
few, in which case it was called polychromatic. We find 
Pliny and Cicero lamenting the corruption af tuste in their 
day, by the introduction of a gandy mode of painting aboun- 
ding in variety of eolours, more than grace and purity of 
taste] 
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Fresco is a kind of painting upon fresh plaster with 
colonrs nixed with water.) ‘This work was done ei- 
iber upon walls or arched roofs. The painting in 
fresco incorporating with the plaster, decayed and 
mouldered only with it. The walls of the Dioscuri2 
at Athens had been painted in fresco by Polygnotus 
and Diognteus during the Peloponnesian war. Pan- 
sanias observes, that these paintings had been well 
preserved to his time, that is, almost six hundred 
years after Polygnotus, The good painters, how- 
ever, according to Pliny, seldom painted in fresco. 
They did not think it proper to confine their works 
to private houses, nor to leave their irretrievable 
master-pieces at the mercy of the flames. They fix- 
ed upon portable pieces which, in case of accident, 
might be saved from the fire, by being carried from 
place to place. All the monuments of those great 
painters, in a manner kept guard in palaces, teniples, 
and cities, in order to be ready to quit them upon 
the first alarm; and a great painter, to speak proper- 
ly, was a common and public treasure, to which all 
the world had a right.3 

Painting in water colours is a kind performed with 
colours, diluted only with water, and size or gum. 

The invention of painting in oil was not known to 
the ancients. It was a Flemish painter named John 
Van Eyck, but better known by the name of John of 
Bruges, who discovered this secret, and nsed it in 
the fifteenth century. This invention, which had 
been so long unknown, consists however only in grind- 
ing the colours with oi] of walnuts or linseed. It 
has been of great service to painting, because all the 
colours mingling better together, make the coloris 
or colouring more soft, delicate, and agreeable; and 
give a smoothness and mellowness to the whole 
work, which it could not have in the other methods. 
Paintings in oil are done upon wall, wood, canvass, 
stones, and all sorts of metals. It is said that the 
ancient painters painted only upon tables of wood, 
whitened with chalk, from whence came the word 
tabula, a picture; and that even the use of canvass 
aniongst the moderns is of no great standing.4 

Pliny, after having made a long enumeration of all 
the colours used in painting in his time, adds, “ Upon 
the sight of so great a variety of colours, I cannot 
forbear admiring the wisdom and economy of the 
ancients. For with only the four simple and primi- 
tive colours, the painters of antiquity executed their 
imniortal works, which are to this day our admira- 
tion: the white of Melos, the yellow of Athens, the 
red of Sinope, and the common black These are 
all they used, and yet it was with these four colours 
well managed, that an Apelles, and a Melanthus, the 


1 [Of the ancient stueco or fresco paintings, we have ex- 
amples still preserved in the relics of Herenlaneum, in 
which no particular is more remarkable than the very great 
ease of the flowing outline, which, though deeply marked, 
possesses all the spirit of a masterly sketch. Many fine 
examples are also preserved at Pompeii, besides what were 
discovered in the ancient baths of Rome, The plaster was 
prepared with great care, for which various articles were 
selected, and laid on in different coats: volcanic ashes, or 
tetra pozznlana, waa the first, and upon this a cuat of cal- 
éareous matter, finely prepared, tollowed. The plaster was 
generally allowed to dry before the paint was applied, usual- 
ly consisting of black, red, cr white, if brilliancy was re- 
quired, to serve as a ground colour. The colours were 
mixed with a very strong glue. The arabesque paintings 
secm to have been the favourite subject of the ancient 
frescos, representing eapricions compositions of every varie- 
ty, and generally displaying very considerable elegance and 
taste, as well as fertility of invention, Raphael was much 
captivated by the merit of these ancicnt performances, and 
not only revived that mode of ornamental work, out made 
very great use of it, as his immortal works in the lodges of 
the Vatican Pe 

9 Castor and Pollux were se called, because the sons of 
Jupiter. 

3 Omnis enrum ars urbibus excubabat, pictorque recum- 
munis terrarum erat. 

4 Nero princeps jussiret colosseam se pingi 120 pedum 
in linteo, incognitum ad hoc tempus. Plin, 1. xxxv. ec, 7. 

® Quatuor coluribus solis immortalia ilht opera fecere 
- Apelles, Melanthins—clurissimi pietores, cum tabu- 
le eorum singule oppidorum venirentopibus, Plin. 1, xxxv. 
ce. 1k, 
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greatest painters that ever lived, produced those 
wonderful pieces, of which only one was of such 
value, that the whole wealth of a great city were 
scarce sufficient to purchase it.” It is probable that 
their works would have been still more perfect, jf to 
these four colours two more had been added, which 
are the niost general and the most amiable in nature; 
the blue ich represents the heavens, and the green 
which so agreeably clothes and adorns the whole 
earth.6 

The ancients had a manner of painting much in 
use even in Pliny’s time, which they called Caustick.7 
It was a kind ot painting in wax, in which the pen- 
cil had little or no part$ The whole art consisted 
in preparing wax of different colours, and applying 
them upon wood or ivory by the means of fire.9 

MINIATURE is a kind of painting dene with sim- 
ple and very fine colours, mixed with water and gun 
without oil. It is distinguished from other paintings 
by its being more delicate, requiring a nearer view, 
not being easily performed except in little compass, 
and only upon Pelli, or tablets of ivory. 

Paintings upon glass are done in the same manner 
as upon jasper and other fine stones: hut the best 
manner of executing it is by painting under the 
glass, that the colonrs may be seen through it. The 
art of incorporating the colours with the glass was 
known in former days, as may be seen at La Sainte 
Chapelle, (our Lincolns-Inn chapel,) and in abun- 
dance of otherchurclies. This secret 1s said to be lost. 

Enamel painting. Enamel is a kind of glass co- 
loured. Its principal substance is tin and lead in 
equal quantities, calcined in the fire; to which are 
aided separately such metallic colours as it is to 
have. The painting and work performed with min- 
eral colours by the heat of the fire, ts called Ena- 
melling, China, Delft, and pots varnished or glazed 
with earth, are so many different kinds of Enamel, 
The use of Enamelling upon earth is very ancient, 
as vessels enamelled with various figures were made 
in the time and dominions of Porsenna king of the 
Tuscans, 

Mosaic work 10 is composed of many litile pieces 


6 [See a proceeding Nete.} 

1 This word is derived from x«/ssv, which signifies to burn. 

8 Ceris pingere, ac _picturam inurere quis primius excugita- 
verit, nun cuonstat. Péin. 

8 [Our information of the encaustic mode of painting prac- 
tisert by the ancients is very limited, as no specimens of that 
kind have reached our day, and ancicnt writers have left no 
particular account regarding it. According to Pliny, it 
would appear that the colours mixed with wax were made 
up into crayons, and melted as used on the picture, upon 
which the subject was previously traced with a metal point; 
when the picture was finished, a waxen varnish was spread 
over all, ja a melted state. By this means the calours ob- 
tained great brilliaucy, and the work became prolected from 
the injuries of the weather. The surface, after it was suf- 
ficiently "dry, was wel] polished. Varions attempts have 
been made in modern times to revivo this art, but as yet 
without perfect success. Indecd, the introduction of the 
more perlect system of oil-painting seems to eupersede alto- 
gether the occasion for its re-discovery, execpt to gratify 
antiquarian curiosity. The ancients made use of encaustic 
painting in ornamenting their sbips.] 

10 [This species of painting, hke other branchea of the 
fie arts, seems to have originated in the east, to have 
heen perfected in Greece, and thence transferred to Rome. 
It hecame sv prevalent in buth of these latter countries, as 
a fuyourite mode of ornamenting their buildings, that re- 
mains of it are discovered wherever any vestiges of ancient 
towns appear. The name Jicsaicum was only applied to 
it about the fourteenth century. The words puvimenta 
Lithostrata, sectilia, secta, or tesselata, were uscd to denote 
mosaics properly so understood by the ancients. {sadorus*® 
designs real mosaic very distinctly by lithostrata parvulis 
crustis ac tesselis junctos in varios colores. Athenrust 
speaks of the rich pavements in the palace of Demetrius 
Phalerius; aud Fiero, king of Syracuse is said, by the 
samne author, to have had an extraordinary ship construct- 
ed, in which the tesselated pavements of the cabins repre- 
sented the whole fable of the Iliad, Suetonins mentions, 
that Jnlius Cesar had such pavements carried every where 
along with him, to exclude the damps of the northern elj- 
mutes which he visited. There were several kinds of me- 
saic ; one where the morsels of marble used were pretty 


*® De Origin, lib. xv. cap. & t Lib, xiii, 4 60. and Lib. y. § 4), 
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julaid, and diversified with coloursand figures cemen- 
ted together npon a bottom of plaster of Paris. At 
first compartments were made of it to adorn ceilings 
and floors. The painters afterwards undertook to 
cover walls with it, and to make various figures, with 
which they adorned their temples and many other 
edifices. They nsed glassand enamel in these works, 
which they cut into an infinity of little pieces of dif- 
erent sizes and colours: these- having an admirable 
teas and polish, had al] the effect at a distance that 
could be cee and endured the inclemencies of 
the weather as well as marble. This work had the 
advantage in this point of every kind of painting, 
which time effaces and consumes; whereas it embel- 
lishes the mosuic, which subsists so long, that its du- 
ration may almost be said to have no end. There 
are several fragments of the antique mosaic to be 
seen at Rome, and in several other parts of Italy. 
We should form an ill judgment of the pencil of the 
ancients, if we were to found it upon these works. 
It is impossible to imitate, with the stones and bits of 
glass used in this kind of painting, all the beauties 
and graces the pencil of an able master gives a picture. 


large, which was called sextile ; and one where the cubes 
were very small, which was called tesselated pavement.— 
The art of colouring glass practised io the age of Augustus 
greatly promoted the use of mosaic; it became so cummon 
that we find Seneca * complaining of the luxury of his con- 
temporarics, in seeming unwilling to tread, unless upon pre- 
cieus stones: ‘‘ Ko deliciarum pervenimus, ut nisi gemmas 
ealeare nolimus.” Mosaic painting began to decline abeut 
the fifth and sixth centuries, and is supposed to have been 
almost totally lost, ontil Andrea Taffi learned it from a Greek 
artist, Apollunius, who was employed on the church of St. 
Mark at Venice, in the thirteenth century. This is to be 
viewed as the source of the modern mesaic, which hag at- 
tained a much greater perfection than that of the ancients, 

One of the finest ancient mosaic pavements exlant, sup- 
posed to have been construeted anterior 1o the reign of Domi- 
tian, was discovered at a village near Seville in Spain, 10- 
wards the close of the last century, at the depth of three feet 
and a half from the surface, fram a descriptiun of which the 
nature of others may be comprehended. It extends above 
40 feet in length, by nearly 30 in breadth, and contaius a 
tepresentation of the circus games in a parallelogram in the 
eentre, three sides of which are surrounded by circular com- 
partments, containing portraits of the Muses, interspersed 
with the figures of animals, and some imaginary subjects. 
In the race course are seen a charint overturned, the char- 
foteer thrown out of his seat, horsemen dismounted, fractions 
steeds, and broken harneys. The eharioteer, having been 
injured by his fall, is supperted by two men belonging to a 
different faction or party, as may be ascertained by their 
costume, which, in all the figures, is well represented. The 
horses are of a deep hrown colour ; they have a cut tail, like 
our modern fashion, and are apparently full of spirit. Va- 
rious persons interested in the games appear in other por- 
tions of the course and beyond it; but part of the whole 
pavement has been destroyed hy the waste of time, and the 
Injury of the workmen by whom it was discovered. A dou- 
ble row of circular compartments bound the sides of the 
course, some of which are very entire. Each is about three 
feet aod a balf in diameter, ornamented hy a broad circular 
border as a frame. The whole plan is finished by an exte- 
rior border, highly embellished. Nine of these compartments 
are occupied by busts of the vine Muses, Srsraacilatter the 
manner prescribed by Hesiod, and in the order of the buaks 
of Herodotus, but alternately, so that a compartment con- 
taining a mask, or an animal, or some other subject, is al- 
ways interposed between twa. The flour also between the 
different compartments exhibits various birds, fruits, and 
flowers. 

Another fine mosaic pavement, ascribed to the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, was diseovered at Lyons in 1806. 
Its suhject is similar to that of the preceeding, but it is of 
nmaller dimensions. Another valuable specimen, is the ex- 
quisita little pieture of the four pigeons at the Bluscum of 
the capital of Rome. The pigeons are represented on the 
edge of a hasin filled with water, out of which one of them 
is drinking. It isa work of singular truth and elegance, and 
has heen frequently copied. It was found at Hadrian’s vil- 
Ja of Tivoli, aud was bought by Pope Clement XIII. for 
13,000 crowns. The ordinary subjects of mosaics seem to 
have been the Cireensian games, theatrical scenes, marine 
deities, tritons, and nereids, Many of them were devoted 
to the embellishments of halls and baths, and exhibited 
lively representations; but with the decay of the Roman 
empire, they were employed in the decoration of churches, 

id their subjects altered to thase of a grave character. | 

« Or stucco, a composition of lime and white marble pow- 

red. 


® Ep. Loxxvi. 
VoL. IT.—50 
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ARTICLE I. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MOST FAMOUS PAINTERS OF 
GREECE. 


_ I propose to speak only in this place of the most 
celebrated painters, without examining who were the 
first that used the pencil. Pliny, in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth chapters of the thirty-fifth book of his 
Natural History, will supply me with a great part of 
what I have to say, I shall content myself with ob- 
serving this once for all, and shall cite him but sel- 
dom any more. 


PHIDIAS AND PANENUS, 


PHIprAs, who flourished in the 84th Olympiad, A. 
M. 3560, was a painter before he wasa sculptor. He 
painted at Athens the fansous Pericles, surnamed the 
Olympic, from the majesty and thunders of his elo- 
quence. I have spoken at large of Phidias in the 
articleof sculpture. Panenus his brother distinguish- 
ed himself also amongst the painters of his time. 
He painted the famous battle of Marathon, in which 
the Athenians defeated the whole army of the Per- 
sians ina pitched battle. The pringtpal officers on 
both sides were represenled in this piece as large as 
the life, and with exact likeness. 


POLYGNOTUS. 


PcLyGNoTus, the son and disciple of Aglaophon, 
was of Thasos, an island in the north of the Egean 
sea. He appeared before the 90th Olympiad, A. M. 
3582, He was the first that gave some grace to his 
figures; and contributed very much to the improve- 
ment of the art. Before him no great progress had 
been made jn that part which regards expression. 
He at first cast some statues: but at length returned 
to the pencil, and distinguished himself by it in dii- 
ferent manners. 

But the painting which did him the most honour 
in all respects, was that which he performed at Ath- 
ens in the Moux/ay,2 io which he represented the prin- 
cipal events of the Trojan war. However important 
and valuable this ae was, he refused to be paid 
for it, out of a generosity the more estimable as un- 
common in persons who make money of their arts. 
The council of the Amphictyons, who represented 
the states of Greece, returned him their thanks by a 
solemn decree, in the name of the whole nation, and 
ordained, that inall thecities to which he should go, 
he should be lodged and maintained at the public 
expense. Mycon, another painter, who worked upon 
the same portico, but on a different side, less gene- 
rous, and perbaps not so rich as Polygnotus, took 
money, and by that contrast augmented the glory of 
the latter. 


APOLLODORUS. 


THIS painter was of Athens, and lived in the 93d 
Olympiad, A. M. 3596. It was he that at last dis- 
covered the secret of representing to the life, and in 
their greatest beauty, the various objects of nature, 
not only by the correctness of design, but principally 
by the perfection of the coloris, and the distribution 
of shades, lights, and chiaro-oscuro; in which he 
carried painting to a degree of force and delicacy it 
had never been able to attain before. Pliny obser- 
ves, that before him there was no painting which in 
a manner called upon and seized he spectator: JVe- 
que ante eum tabula ullius ostenditur, que teneat 
oculos. The effect every excellent painting ought 
to produce is to fix the eyes of the spectator, and to 
attract and keep them in admiration. Pliny the 
younger, after having described in a very lively man- 
ner a Corinthian antiqne, which he had bought, and 
which represented an old man standing, concludes 
that admirable description with these words: “In 
fine, every thing in it is of a force to engage the 
eyes of artists, and to delight those of the vaskilful.” 
Zalia denique omnia, ut possint artificum oculos te- 
nere, delectare imperitorum. Plin. Ep. 6. 1.3. 
eee, 

2 This was a portica, so called from the variety of the 
paintings aod ornaments with which it was embellished, 
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ZEUXIS. 


ZEUXIS was a native of Heraclea,! and tearnt the 
first elements of painting about the 85th Olympiad, 
A. M. 3564. Pliny says,? that having found tae door 
of painting opened by the pains and industry af his 
master Apollodorus, he entered without difficulty, 
and even raised the pencil, which already began to 
assume a lofty air, to a very distinguished height of 
glory. The gate of theart means here the excellen- 
cy of colouring, and the practice of the chiaro-oscu- 
ro, light and shade, which was the last perfection 
painting wanted. But as those who invent do not 
always bring their inventions to perfection, Zeuxis, 
improving upon his master’s discoveries, carried 
those two excellent parts still farther than him. 
Hence it was, that Apollodorus, exasperated against 
his disciple, for this species of robbery so honourable 
to him, could not forbear reproaching him with it 
very sharply by a satire in verse,in which he treated 
him as a thief, who, not content with having robbed 
him of his art, presumed to adorn himself with it in 
all places as his lawful right. All these complaints 
had no effect upon the imitator, and only served to 
induce him to make new efforts to excel himself, af- 
ter having excelled his master. He succeeded en- 
tirely in ie eadeavours, by the admirable works he 
performed, which at the same time acquired him 
great reputation, and great riches. His wealth is not 
the happiest part of his character. He made a pue- 
rile ostentation of it. He was ‘ond of appeariag 
and giving himself great airs, especially on the most 
public occasions, as in the Olympic games, where he 
showed himself to all Greece dressed in a robe of 
pape with his name embroidered upon it in letters 
Ql gold. 
ben he became very rich, he began to give away 
his works liberally, without taking any thing for 
them. He gave one reason for this conduct, which 
does no great honour to his modesty. Jf, says he, I 
gave my works away for nothing, it was becuuse they 
were above all price’ I should have been better 
pleased if he had let others say so. An inscription 
which he affixed to one of his pieces does not argue 
more modesty. It was the figure of an ATHLETA, 
or Wrestler, which he could not forbear admiring, 
and extolling as an inimitable masterpiece. He 
wrote at the bottom of it a Greek verse of which the 
sense is: 
Alaspect de lutteur, dans lequel je m’admire, 
En vain tous mes rivaux voudront se tourmenter ; 
Ils pourront peutetre en medire 
Saus pouvoir jamais limiter. 
My Wrestler, when my rivals see, 
They hate its wondrous charms and me; 


A thousand things perhaps they blame ; 
But ne’er could imitate the same: 


The Greek verse is in Plutarch,4but applied to the 
works of Apollodorus. It is: 


Mopiosral rig ReAAOV, H mipioeras, 
This is more easy to criticise than imitate. 


Zeuxis had several rivals, of whom the most illus- 
trious were Timanthes and Parrhasius. The latter 
was conipetitor with him ia a public dispute, for the 
prizes of painting. Zeuxis, in his piece, had repre- 
seated grapes in so lively a manner, that as soon as it 
was exposed, the birds came to peck at them. Upon 
which, in a transport of joy, and highly elated at the 
declaration of such faithful and undeniable judges in 


. 


t It is not known which Heraclea authors mean, for there 
were several cilies of that name. Some seem to suppose 
it Heraclea in Macedonia, or thal in Italy near Crotona. 

3 Ab hoc (Apollodoro) fores apertas Zeuxis Heracleotes 
intravit— audentemque jam aliquid penicillum ad mag- 
nam gloriam perduxit. 

3 Postea donare opera sua iustituit, quod eg nullo satis 
digno pretio permutari posse diceret. Plin. 

4 These verses are hy the author of L’Histoire de la 
Painture Ancienne, extracted from the 35th book of Pliny’s 
Natural History, which he has translated, or rather para- 

hrased, with the Latin text, This bouk was printed at 

ondon in 1725. There are excellent reficctions in it, of 
which I have made great use. 
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his favour, he called upon Parrhasius to produce im 
mediately what he had to oppose to his picture, 
Parrhasius obeyed, and showed a painting-seemingly 
covered with a fine piece of stuff in form of a curs 
tain. Remove your curtain, added Zeuxis, and let 
us see this masterpiece. That curtain was the pic- 
ture itself, and Zeuxis confessed himself conquered. 
For, says he, I only deceived the birds, but Parrha- 
sius has deceived me, who am myself a painters 
The same Zeuxis, sometime after, painted a young 
man carrying a basket of grapes: aad seeing that the 
birds camie also to peck at them, he owned, with the 
same frankness, that if the grapes were well painted, 
the figure must be done very ill, because the birds 
were not afraid of it. 

Quinctilian informs us that the ancient painters 
used to give their gods and heroes the same features 
and characters as Zeuxis gave them, from wheace he 
was called the Legislator.6 Festus relates, that the 


‘last painting of this niaster was the picture of an old 


woman, which work made him laugh so excessively, 
that he died of it. It is surprising that no author 
should mentioa this fact but Verrius Flaccus, cited 
by Festus. Though it is hard to believe it, says Mr. 
de Piles, the thing is not without example. 


PARRHASIUS. 


PARRHASIUS was a native of Ephesus, the son and 
disciple of Evenor, and, as we have seen, the rival of 
Zeuxis. They were both esteemed the most excel- 
lent painters of their time, which was the most glo- 
rious age of painting; and Quinctilian says, they car- 
ried it to a high degree of perfection, Parrhasius for 
design, and Zeuxis for the colouring.? 

Pliny gives us the character and praise of Parrha- 
sius at large, If we nay believe him, the exact ob- 
servation of symmetry was owing to that master; 
and also the expressive, delicate and passionate airs 
of the head; the elegant disposition of the hair; the 
beauty and dignity of features and person; and by 
the consent of the greatest artists, that finishing aad 
boldness of the figures, in which he surpassed al} that 
went before, and equalled all that sacceeded him, 
Pliny considers this as the most difficult and most 
important part of painting. For, says he, though it 
be always a great addition to paint the middle of 
bodies well, it is however what few have succeeded 
in. But to trace the contours, give them their due 
decrease, and by the means of those insensible weak- 
enings, to make the figure seem as going to show 
what it conceals; in these certainly the perfection of 
the art consists. Parrhasius had been faraied for 
painting by Socrates, to whom such a disciple did no 
lite honour. 

Xenophon has preserved a conversation, short in- 
deed, but rich in sense, wherein that philosopher, 
who had been a sculptor in his youth, gives Parrha- 
sius such lessons, as show, that he had a perfect 
knowledge of all the rules of painting. 

It is agreed, that Parrhasius excelled ia what re- 
gards the characters and passions of the soul, which 
appeared in one of his pictures, that made abundaace 
of noise, and acquired him great reputation. It was 
a faithful representation of the PEOPLE OR GENIUS 
OF ATHENS, which shone with a thousand elegant 
and surprising beauties, and argued an inexhaustible 
fund of imagination in the painter. For intending 
to forget nothing in the character of that state, he 
represented it, on one side capricious, rascible, un- 
just and inconstant; on the other, humane, merciful 
and compassionate; and with all this, proud, haugh- 
ty, vainglorious, fierce aad sometimes even base, tim- 


8 Plut. de Glor. Athen. p. 346. 

6 Hee vero ita circumscripsit omnia, ut eum legum lato- 
rem vovent, quia decorum et heroum effigies, quales ab eo 
sunt tradite, ceteri, tanquam ita necesse sit, sequuntur, 
Quinctil. |. ¢ii. c. 10. , 

1 Zeuxis atque Parrhasius plurimum arti addl- 
derunt. Quorum prior luminum umbrarumque Invenisse 
rationea secundus, examinasse subtiliiis lineas traditur. 

bid. 

2 Ambire enim debet extremitas ipsa, et sic desinere, ut 
promittat alia post se, ostendatque etiam que occultat. 
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orous, and cowardly.t This picture was certainly a 
lively sketch of nature. But in what manner could 
the pencil describe and group so many different inia- 
ges? There lay the Wonderful of the art. It was 
undoubtedly an allegorical painting. ‘ 
Different authors have also drawn our painter to 
the life. He was an artist of a vast genius and infi- 
nite fertility of invention, bnt one to whom none 
ever came near in point of presumption, or rather 
in that kind of arrogance, which a glory justly ac- 
quired, but ill sustained, inspires sometimes in the 
best artificers.2 He dressed himself in purple, wore 
a crown of gold; had a very rich cane, gold clasps 
in his shoes, and magnificent buskins; in short, every 
thing about him was in the same lofty style. He be- 
stowed upon himself abundantly the finest epithets, 
and most exalted names, which he was not ashamed 
to inscribe at the bottom of his pictures; ¢he delicate, 
the polite, the elegant Parchasius, the man who car- 
ried the arl to its perfection, originally descended 
from Apollo, and born to paint the gods themselves. 
He added, that in regard to his Hercules, he had re- 
presented him exacily, feature for feature, such as he 
had often appeared to him in his dreams. With all 
this show and vanity he gave himself out for a man 
of virtue, less delicate in this point than Mr. Boilean, 
who called himself 


Ami de la vertu, plutot que vertueux. 
The friend of virtue, rather than virtuous. 


The event of his dispute with Timanthes, in the 
city of Samos, must have humbled him extremely, 
and not a little mortified his self-love. He that suc- 
ceeded hest in a subject was to have a prize. This 
subject was an Ajax enraged against the Greeks for 
bevilis adjudged the arms of Achilles to Ulysses. 

pon this occasion, by the majority of the best 
judges, Timanthes was declared victor. Parrhasius 
covered his shame, and comforted himself for his de- 
feat, with a smart saying, which seems to savour a 
little of rodomontade. Alas poor hero! said he, his 
fate affects me more than my own. He is a second 
time overcome by one of less merit than himself. 


PAMPHILUS. 


PAMPHILUS was a native of Amphipolis, upon the 
borders of Macedonia and Thrace. He was the first 
that united erudition with painting. He confined 
himself to mathematics, and more especially to arith- 
metic and geometry ; maintaining strongly, that 
without their aid it was impossible to carry painting 
to its perfection. It is easy to believe that such a 
master would not make his art cheap. He took no 
disciple under ten talents (ten thousand crowns) for 
so many years, and it was at that price Melanthus 
and Apelles became his scholars. He obtained, at 
first at Sicyone, and afterwards throughout all Greece, 
the seri Grsient of a kind of Academy, in which 
the children of free condition, that were inclined to 
the polite arts, were carefully educated and instruc- 
ted. And lest painting should come to degenerate, 
and grow into contempt, he obtained farther from 
the states of Greece a severe edict to prohibit the 
use of it toslaves. The excessive price paid by dis- 
ciples to their masters, and the institution of acade- 
mies for free persons, with the exclusion of slaves, 
shows how highly this art was esteemed, with what 
emulation they applied to it, and with what suc- 
cess and expedition it must have attained its per- 
fection. Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Melanthus, and Pam- 
philus were cotemporaries and lived abont the 95th 
Olympiad, A. M. 3604. 


TIMANTHES. 


TIMANTHES, according to some, was of Sicyone, 
and according to others, of Cythnns, one of the Cy- 


1 Pinxit et Demona ATHENIENSIDM, argumentu quoque 
ingenioso, Volebat namque varium, iraeundum, injustum in- 
constantem ; eundem vero exorabilem, clementem, miseri- 
cordem, excelsum, gluriosum, humilem, ferocem, fugaeem- 
que et omnia pariter ostendere. Plin. 

2 Fecundus artifex, sed quo nemo insolentius et arrogan- 
tits sit usus gloria artis. Ptin. 
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clades. His peculiar character was invention. Thiy 
part, so rare and difficult, is acquired neither by in- 
dustry nor the advice and precepts of masters: it is 
the effect of a happy genius, a lively imagination, 
and that noble fire which animates painters as well 
as poets with a kind of enthusiasm. 

The Iphigenia of Timanthes, celebrated by so ma- 
ny writers,4 was looked upon as a masterpiece of the 
att in its kind, and occasioned its being said, that 
his works made those who saw them conceive more 
than they expressed, and that though art in them 
rose to its highest degree of perfection, genius still 
transcended it.6 The subject was fine, grand, tender, 
and entirely proper for painting: but the execution 
gave it all its value. This piece represented Iphige- 
nia standing before the altar, as a young and ine 
cent princess, upon the point of being sacrificed for 
the preservation of her country. She was surrounded 
by several persons, all of them strongly interested 
in this sacrifice, though in diflerent degrees. The 
painter has represented the priest Calchas in great 
affliction, Ulysses much more sad, and Menelaus the 
victim’s Bele, with all the grief it was possible for 
a countenatice to express: Agameninon, the princess’ 
father, still remained. All the lineaments of sorrow 
were however exhausted.6 Nature was called in to 
the support of art. It is not natural for a father to 
see his daughter’s throat cut: it sufficed for him to 
obey the gods who required it, and he was at liberty 
to abandon himself to all the excess of sorrow. The 
painter not being able to express that of the father, 
chose to throw a veil over his face, leaving the 
spectators to judge of what passed in his heart: Ve- 
lavit ejus caput, ef suo cutque animo dedit esti- 
mandum. 

This idea is finely conceived, and does Timanthes 
great honour. It is not known, however, whether he 
was the real author of it, and it is probable that the 
Iphigenia of Euripides supplied him with it. The pas- 
sage says: When Agamemnon saw his daughter led 
into the grove to be sacrificed, he groaned, and turn- 
ing away his head wepl, and covered his face wills 
his robe. 

One of our own illustrious painters, Le Poussin, 
has happily imitated the same circumstance, in his 
picture of the death of Germanicus. After having 
treated the different kinds of affliction of the other 
persons, as passions capable of being expressed, he 
places on the side of Germanicus’ bed, a woman re- 
markable for her mien and habit, who hides her 
face with her hands, whilst her whole attitude expres- 
ses the most excessive grief, and clearly intimates 
that she is the wife of the prince whose death they 
are lamenting. 

T cannot help adding in this place a very curious 
fact in relation to allegorical painting. A picture, in 
which a fiction and an emblem are used to express @ 
real action, is so called. The prince of Cande had 
the history of his father, known in Europe by the 
nanie of the Great Conde, painted in his gallery at 
Chantilly. There was a great inconvenience to get 
over in the execution of this project. The hero, 
during his youth, had been engaged in interest with 
the enemies of the state, and had done great part of 
his exploits, whilst he did not carry arms for hig 
country. It seemed necessary therefore uot to dis- 
play this part of his warlike actions in the gallery 
of Chantilly. But, on the other side, some of his 
actions, as the relief of Cambray, and the retreat 
before Arras, were so glorions, that it must have 
been a great mortification to a son so passionate 
for his father’s renown, to have suppressed them in 


3 Timanthi plurimum «dfuit ingeni. Plin. 
4 Plin. 1. xxxv. Quinetil, 1. ii, c. 13, Val. Max, I. viii. o 


il. 
5 In omnibus ejus operihus intelligitur plus semper, quam 
pingitur; et eum ars summa sit, ingenium tamen ultra 
artemest. Plin. 1. xxxv.e. 10, 

¢ Cum in {phigenie immolatione pinxisset tristem Col- 
chantem, tristiorem Utyssem addidisset Menelazo, quem sum- 
mam poterat ars cfficere m£rorem; eonsumptis affeetibus, 
non leperiens quo digné modo patris vultum posset expri- 
mere, velavit ejus caput, et suo cuique animo dedit estie 
mandum. Quinctit. 1, ii. c, 13, 
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the monument he crected to the memory of that 
bero. The prince himself discovered an happy eva- 
sion: for he was not only the prince, but the man of 
his time, to whom nature had given the most lively 
conceptions, and the most shining imaginations. He 
therefore caused the muse of history to be designed, 
an allegoric but well known person, holding a book, 
upon the back of which was written, Life of the 
Prince of Conde. ‘That muse tore leaves out of the 
book which she threw upon the ground, and on those 
leaves were inscribed, Relief of Cambray, relief of 
Valenciennes, retreat before Arras; in short, the 
title of all the great actions of the prince of Conde, 
during his stay in the Netherlands; all very shining 
exploits, with no other exception than the service in 
which they were done. The piece unhappily was 
not executed according to so elegant and simple an 
idea. The prince, who had conceived so noble a 
pian, had, upon this occasion, an excess of complai- 
sance, and paying too great a deference to art, per- 
mitted the painter to alter the elegance and simpli- 
city of his thought by figures, which render the 
painting more uniform, but make it convey nothing 
more than he had already designed in so sublime a 
manner. I have extracted this account from the 
critical reflections upon poetry and painting. 


APELLES. 


APELLES, whom fame has placed above all other 
painters, appeared at length in the 112th Olympiad, 
A. M. 3672. He was the son of Pithins, of the 
island of Cos,! and the disciple of Pamphilus. He is 
sometimes called an Ephesian, because he settled at 
Ephesus, where, without doubt, a man of his merit 
soon obtained the freedom of the city. He had the 
glory of contributing more in his own person than 
all the other painters together, to the perfection of 
the art, not only by his excellent works, but by his 
writings, having composed three volumes upon the 
principal secrets of painting, which subsisted in the 
time of Pliny, but unfortunately have not come down 
to us. 

His chief excellency lay in the GRACES, that is to 
say, something free, noble, and at the same time 
beautiful, which moves the heart, whilst it informs 
the mind. When he praised and admired the works 
of others, which pe did very willingly, after having 
owned, that they excelled in all the other parts, he 
added, that they wanted grace; but that as to him- 
self, that quality had fallen to his share; which 
praise nobody could dispute with him. A pardon- 
able ingenuity in men of real merit, when not pro- 
ceeding from pride and arrogance. 

The manner in which he became acquainted and 
contracted a friendship with Protogenes, a celebra- 
ted painter of his time, 1s curious enough, and worth 
relating. Protogenes lived at Rhodes, known only 
to Apelles by reputation and the fame of his works. 
The latter, desiring to be assured of their beauty by 
his own eyes, made a voyage expressly to Rhodes. 
When he came to Protogenes’ house, he found no- 
body at home, but an old woman who took care of 
the place where he worked, and a canvass on the 
easal, on which there was nothing painted. Upon 
the old woman’s asking his name, | am going to set 
it down, says he: and taking a pencil with colour, 
he designed something in a most exquisite taste. 
Protogenes, on his return, being informed of what 
had passed by the servant, and considering with ad- 
miration what he saw designed, was not Jong be- 
fore he guessed the anthor. Thisis Apelles, cried 
he; there is no man in the world capable of so fine 
and delicate a design beside himself. Taking another 
colour, he drew a contour upon the same lines still 
more correct and admirable, and bade his house- 
keeper, if the stranger returned, show him what he 
had done, and tell him that it was the work of the 
man he came to inquire for. Apelles caine again 
goon after; but being ashamed to see himself excel- 
led hy bis rival, he took a third colour, and amongst 
the strokes already done, introduced others of so 


t An isle in the Bgean sea. 
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sublime and wonderful a nature, as entirely exhaus- 
ted all that was most refined and exquisite in the 
art. When Protogenes perceived these last strokes. 
Tam overcome, said he, and fly to embrace my con- 
queror. Accordingly he ran to the port, where find- 
ing Apelles, they contracted a_ strict friendship, 
which continued ever after: a circumstance some- 
thing extraordinary between persons of the greatest 
merit in the same way. They agreed between them, 
in regard to the painting in which they had tried 
their skill with each other, to leave it to posterity as 
it was, without touching it any more, rightly fore- 
seeing what really came to pass, that it would one 
day prove the admiration of the whole world, and 
particularly of the connoisseurs and masters of the 
art. But this precious monument of the two great- 
est painters of antiquity was reduced to ashes, when 
the house of Augustus, in the Palatium, was first 
burnt; where it was exposed to the curiosity of spec- 
tators, always surprised, in the midst of a multitude 
of other most exquisite and finished paintings, to 
find im this only a kind of void space by so much 
the more admirable, as it had srl the outlines of 
three designs in it of the most perfect beauty, scarce 
visible owing to their smallness, and for that reason 
still the more valuable and the more attractive to the 
most judicious eyes. It is almost in this sense the 
passage of Pliny is to be understood, where he says, 
arrepto penicillo lineam ex colore duxit summe te- 
nuitatis per tabulam; by lineam he does not mean a 
simple geometrical line, hut a stroke of the pencil in 
an exquisite taste. The other notion is contrary to 
common sense, says Mr. de Piles, and shocks every 
body that has the least idea of painting. 

Though Apelles was very exact in his works, he 
knew how far it was necessary to take pains without 
tiring his genius, and did not carry his exactitude to 
the utmost scruple. He said one day of Protogenes, 
that he confessed that riva! might equal, or even ex- 
cel him in every thing else, but did not know when 
to take off the pencil, (that is to say, to have done;) 
and that he often spoiled the fine things he did, by 
endeavouring to give them a higher degree of per- 
fection2 A reflection worth noting, says Pliny, and 
which shows that a too scrupulous exactitude often 
becomes prejudicial. 

Apelles did not say this because he approved neg- 
ligence in those who applied themselves to painting. 
He was of a quite different opinion, both with regard 
to himself and others. He passed no day of his life, 
whatever other aflairs he might bave to transact, 
without exercising himself either in crayons, with 
the pen, or the brush, as well to preserve the free- 
dom and facility of his hand, as to improve his per- 
fection in all the refinements of an art, that has no 
bounds, 

One of his disciples showing him a draught for his 
opinion of it, and telling him, that he had done it 
very fast, and in a certain space of time: I see that 
very plain, says he, without your telling it me, and 
am surprised that in so short a time you did no more 
of this kind. 

Another painter showing him a picture of an He- 
len, which he had drawn with care, and adorned with 
abundance of jewels, he told him: My friend, not be- 
ing able to make her beautiful, you were resolved at 
least to make her rich. 

If he spoke his own opinion with simplicity, he 
took that of others in the same manner. His custom 
was, when he had finished a work, to expose it to 
the eyes of such as passed by, and to hear what was 
said of it behind a curtain, with design to correct 
the fanlts they observed in it. A shoemaker having 
papceived something wanting in a sandal, said so 
reely; and the criticism was just. The next ay 
passing the same way be saw the fault corrected. 
Proud of the good success of his remark, he thought 


2 Tdem et aliam gloriam usurpavit cum Protogenis opus 
immensi laboris ac cure supra modum anxke, murarctur, 
Dixit enim omnia sibi cum illo paria, aut iJli meliora: sed 
unv se prestare, quod manum ille de tabula non sciret tol- 
lere ; memorubili precepto, nocere sepe uimium diligen- 
tiam. Piin. 


- his own country. 
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fit to censure also a leg, to which there was nothing 
to object: the painter then came from behind the 
screeo, and bade the shoemaker keep tu his trade 
and his sandals: which gaye birth to the proverb, 
ne sutor ultra crepidam; that is, 


Let not the cobler go beyond his last. 


Apelles took pleasure in doing justice to the merit 

of great masters, and was not ashamed to prefer them 
to himself in some qualities. Thus he confessed in- 
genuously that Aniphion excelled him io disposition, 
and Asclepiodorusy in the regularity of design. 
« We have seen his judgment in favour of Protoge- 
nes. Wor did he confine himself to mere words. 
That excellent painter was in no great esteem with 
Whilst Apelles was with him at 
Rhodes, he asked him what he would take for his 
works when finished, and the other having set a very 
moderate price upon tnem: and for me, replied Apel- 
les, I offer you fifty talents! for each of them, and 
will take them all at that price; adding, that he 
should easily get them off, and would sell them all as 
his own. ‘his offer, which he made in earnest, 
opened the eyes of the Rhodians to the merit of 
their painter; who on his side made the best of it, 
and would not sell any more of his pictures but at a 
very considerable price. 

His supreme excellency in painting was not the 
only merit of Apelles. Polite learning, knowledge 
of the world, and his affable, insinuating, elegant 
behaviour, made him highly agreeable to Alexander 
the Great, who did not disdain to go often to the 
painter’s house, as well to enjoy the charms of his 
conversation, as to see him work, and to be the first 
witness of the wonders performed by his pencil. 
This affection for a painter, who was polite, agreea- 
ble, and full of wit, is not a matter of wonder. A 
young monarch easily grows fond of a gentus of this 
kind, who, with the goodness of his heart, unites the 
beauty of his mind, and the delicacy of his pencil. 
This sort of familiarity between heroes of different 
characters, is not uncommon, and does honour to the 
greatest princes, Alexander had so high an idea of 
Apelles, that he published an edict to declare, that 
it was his will that no other person should paint his 
portrait; and by the same edict granted permission 
to none but Pyrgoteles to cut the dies for his medals, 
and [Lysippus to represent him in cast metals. 

It happened that one of the principal of Alexan- 
der’s courtiers being one day with Apelles, whilst he 
was painting, he vented abundance of injudicious 
questions and reflections upon painting, as is common 
with those who talk of what they are ignorant.2 
Apelles, who had no reason to apprehend any thing 
from explaining himself freely to the greatest lords, 
gaid to him, ‘ Do you see those boys that are grind- 
ing my colours? Whilst you were silent they ad- 
mired you, dazzled with the splendour of the purple 
and gold with which your habits glitter. But ever 
stace you begaa to talk of what you don’t under- 
stand, they have done nothing but laugh.” Plu- 
tarch relates this. According to Pliny,3 Apelles 
ventured to reprove Alexander himself in this man- 
ner, though in softer terms, advising him only to ex- 
press himself with more reserve before his workmen: 
such an ascendant had the witty painter acquired 
over a prince, who was at that time the terror and 
admiration of the world, and naturally very warm. 
Alexander gave him still more extraordinary proofs 
of his affection and regard. 

The simple and open character of Apelles was not 
equally agreeable to all the generals of that young 
monarch. Ptolemy, one of them, to whom Egypt 
was afterwards allotted, was not of the number of 
those that affected our painter most; for what reason 
history does not say. Llowever it was, Apelles hav- 
ing ernbarked, sometime after the death of Alexan- 
der, for a city of Greece, was unfortunately thrown 
by a tempest upon the coast of Alexandria, where 


a Fifty thousand erowns. This sui seems exorbitant. 
ft is common cnongh to meet with errors in ciphers, 

® Plot. de amir. et adulat. p. 53, 
« © Plin. |. xxxv.c. 10, 
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the new king gave him no reception. Besides this 
mortification, which he expected, there were some 
persons, that envied him, malicious enough to en- 
deayour to embroil him mnch more. With this 
view, they engaged one of the officers of the court 
to invite him to sup with the king, as from himself; 
uot doubting but such a liberty, which he would 
seem to take of himsell, would draw upon him the 
indignation of a prince, who did not love him, and 
knew nothing of this little knavish trick. Accordingly, 
Apelles went to supper out of deference, and the 
king highly offended at his presumption, asked him 
freely, which of his officers had tnvited him to his 
table? and showing him his usual inviters, he added, 
that he would know which of them had occasioned 
hin to take such a liberty. The painter, without 
any emotion, extricated himself from this difficulty 
ike a man of wit, and a consummate designer, He 
immediately took a piece of charcoal out of a cha- 
fingdish, in the room, and with three or four strokes 
upon the wall, sketched the person that had invited 
him, to the great astonishment of Ptolemy, who from 
the first lines knew the face of tbe impostor. This 
adventure reconciled him with the king of Egypt, 
who afterwards loaded him with wealth and honours. 

But this did not deliver him from envy, which only 
became the more violent against him. He was accu- 
sed, some time after, before that prince, of having 
entered with Theodotus into the conspiracy forme 
against him in the city of Tyre4 The accuser was 
another painter of reputation, named Antiphilus. 
There-was not the least probability in the charge. 
Apelles had not been at Tyre; had never seen Theo- 
dotus; and was neither of a character nor profession 
to be concerned in such affairs: the accuser, who was 
also a painter, though very inferior to Apelles in 
merit and reputation, might, without injury, be sus- 
pected of jealousy in point of art. But the prince, 
without hearing or examining any thing, as is too 
common, taking it for granted that Apelles was crim- 
inal, reproached bim warmly with his ingratitude, 
and bade of heart; and he would have been car- 
ried to execution, but for the voluntary confession 
of one of the accomplices; who, touched with coni- 
passion upon seeing an innocent man upon the point 
of being put to death, confessed his own guilt, and 
declared that Apelles had no share in the conspiracy. 
The king, ashamed of having given ear to calumny 
so hastily, reinstated him in his friendship, gave him 
an hundred talents,5 to make him amends for the 
ee he had done him, with Antiphilus to be his 
slave. 

Apelles, on his return to Ephesus, revenged him- 
self upon all his enemies by an excellent picture of 
Calumny, disposed in this manner. Upon the right 
of the piece sat a man of considerable authority with 
great ears, not unlike those of Midas, holding out 
his hand to Calumny, to invite her to approach him, 
On each side of him stood a woman, one of whom 
represented Jgnorance, and the other Szspicion.6 
Calumny seems to advance in the form of a woman 
of exquisite beauty. There is however to be dis- 
cerned in her aspect and mien an air of violence and 
fierceness, like one actuated by anger and fury. In 
one hand she holds a torch to kindle the fire of dis- 
cord and division; and with the other she dragsa 
young man by the hair, holding up his hands to hea- 
ven, and imploring the assistance of the gods. Be- 
fore her goes a man with a pale face,a withered lean 
body, and piercing eyes, who seems to lead the band: 
this was Envy,7 Calumny is attended by two other 
women, who excite, auiniate, and busy themselves 
about her, to exalt his charms and adjust her attire. 
By their wary and coniposed air these are easily con- 
jectured to be Fraud and Treachery. At adistance 
behind all the rest follows Repentance, clothed ina 
black torn habit, who looking back with abundance 
of confusion and tears, sees afar off Truth advancing 


4 Luc.an de Calum. p. 563—585, Lucian is taxed with & 
very gross anaehronism in regard to this fact. 

5 An lindred thonsand crowns, 

Surcandis, 

7 Envy, in the Greek, ce eSivos. 
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surrounded with light. Such was the useful and in- 
genious revenge of this great man. I do not believe 
it would have been safe for him, during his stay in 
Egypt, to have drawn, or at least exposed, such a 

ainting. ‘Those great ears, that hand extended to 
invite the approach of Caluniny, and the like strokes, 
do no honour to the principal character, and express 
a prince suspicious, credulous, open to fraud, who 
seems to invite accusers, 

Pliny makes a long enumeration of the paintings 
of Apelles. That of Antigonus is one of the most 
famous.) This prince had but one eye, wherefore 
he drew him turning sideways, to hide that deformity. 

He drew a great many pictures of Alexander, one 
of which was Jooked upon as the most finished of his 
works. He was represented in it with thunder in 
his hand. This picture was done for the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. The hero's hand with the thun- 
der in it, says Pliny, who had seen it, seems actually 
projected from the piece. And that prince himself 
said, that he reckoned two Alexanders, the one of 
Philip, who was invincible; the other of Apelles, that 
was inimitable. 

Pliny mentions one of his paintings, which must 
have been of singular beauty. He made it for a 
public dispute between the painters: the subject giv- 
en them to work upon was amare. Perceiving that 
intrigue was upon the point of adjudging the prize 
to one of his rivals, he appealed from the qugewnent 
of men to that of mute animals, niore just than men.? 
He caused the pictures of the other painters to be 
set before horses brought thither fur that purpose; 
they continued without motion to all the other pie- 
ces, and did not begin to neigh till that of Apelles 
appeared. 

is Venus, called Anadyomene, that is to say, 
rising from the sea, was his masterpiece. Pliny says, 
that this piece was cclebrated by the verses of the 
aren poets, and that if the painting was excelled 
y the eaden it was also made illustrious by it.3 
ee ad made another at Cos, his native country, 
which in his own opinion, and that of all judges, 
would have excelled the first; but invidious death 
put a stop to the work when half execnted.4 Nobo- 
dy afterwards would presumie to put pencil to it. It 
is not known, whether it was this second Venus, or 
the first, that Augustus bought of the people of Cos, 
by discharging them of the tribute of an hundred 
talents 5 laid on them by the Roman republic. If it 
were the second, as is very likely, it had as bad a fate, 
and still worse than the first. In the time of Augus- 
tus, the damp had begun to spoil the lower part of it. 
Inquiry was made by that prince’s order for somebo- 
dy to retouch it; but there were none bold enough 
to undertake jt, which augmented the glory of the 
Greek painter, and the reputation of the work itself. 
This fine Venus, which no one dared to retouch out of 
veneration and awe, was insulted by the worms, that 
got into the wood and devoured it. Nero, who 
reigned then, causcd another to be set up in its place, 
done by Dorotheus, a painter of little note. Pliny 
observes tu the reader, that all these wonderful paint- 
ings, which were the admiration of all mankind, were 
painted only with the four primitive colours, of which 
we have spoke, 
_ Apelles brought up several disciples, to whom his 
inventions were of great advantage: but, says Pliny, 
he had one secret which nobody could ever discover, 
and that was the composition of a certain varnish, 
which he applied to his paintings, to preserve them 


during a long series of ages, in all their freshness and ; 


ae There were three adyanteges in the use of 
is varnish: 1, It gave a lustre to every kind of 
colour, and made them more mellow, smooth, and 
pea me oe er ee EE 


_ + Habet in pictura speciem tota facies. Apelles tamen 
imagineni Antigoni latere tant umaltero ostendit, ut amissa 
oculi deformitas lateret. Quiuctil, 1. ii. e. 13, 

a Quo judicio ad mutas quadrupedcs provocavit ab homi- 
nibus. 

3 Versibus Grecis tali opcre, dum laudatur, victo, sed il- 
dustrato. 

é Strab. |. xiv. p. 657. 

® An bundred thousand crowns, 

© Ipsa injuria cessit in gloriam artificis. 
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tender: which 1s now the effect of oil. 2. It preser® 
ved his works from dirt and dust. 3. It helped 
the sight of the spectator which is apt to dazzle, in 
softening the strength of the most lively colours, by 
the interposition of this varnish, which seryed instead 
of glasses to his works.7 


ARISTIDES. 


OnE of the most famous cotemporaries of Apelles 
was Aristides the Theban. He did not indeed pos- 
sess the elegance and graces in so high a degree as 
Apelles: but was the first, that by genius and appli- 
cation established unerring rules for expressing the 
soul, that is to say, the inmost workings of the mind.8 
He excelled as well in the strong and vehement, ag 
the soft and tender passion: but bis colouring had 
something harsh and severe in it. 

The admirable piece was _ his, or in Pliny’e 
words) in which, in the storming of a town, a Mo- 
THER is represented expiring by a wound she has re- 
ceived in her bosom, and an INFANT creeping to suck 
at her breast.9 In the visage of this woman, though 
dying, there appears the warmest sentiments, and the 
niost passionate solicitude of the maternal tenderness. 
She seems to be sensible of her child’s danger, and 
at the same time to be afraid, that instead of her 
wilk he should fiad only blood. One would think 
Pliny had the pencil in his hand, he paints all he de- 
scribes in such lively colours. Alexander, who was 
so fond of whatever was fine, was so enamoured of 
this piece, that he caused it to be taken from Thebes, 
where it was, and carried to Pella, the place of his 
birth, at least so reputed. 

The same person painted also the battle of the 
Greeks with the Persians, wherein, within a single 
frame, he introduced an hundred persons at a thou- 
sand drachmas !0 (about teenty fade pounds) each 
figure, by an agreement made between him and the 
tyrant Mnason, who reigned at that time at Elatea 
in Phocis. I have spoken elsewhere of a Bacchus, 
which was reckoned the masterpiece of Aristides, and 
was found at Corinth when that city was taken by 
Mumuinius. ! 

He was so excellent in expressing the languor of 
the body or mind, that Attalus, who was a great con- 
noisseur in things of this kind, made no scruple to 
give an hundred talents! for one of his paintings, 
wherein only something of this nature was expres- 
sed: only riches as immense as those of Attalns, 
which became a proverb, (Altalus Conditionibus) 
could make so exorbitant a price for a single picture 
probable. 


PROTOGENES. 


PROTOGENES was of the city of Caunus, which de- 
pended on the city of Rhodes, and was situated upon 
the southern coast of the island of that name. He 
employed himself at frst only in painting ships, and 
lived a great while in extreme poverty. Perhaps that 
might be of no prejudice to him; for poverty often 
induces men to take pains, and jis the sister, or ra- 
ther mother of invention and capacity.2 By the 
works he was employed to do at Athens, he becamie 
the admiration of the most discerning people in the 
world. 

The most famous of his paintings was the JALYSoS, 
who was a hunter, and reputed the son or grandscn 
of the Sun, and founder of Rhodes. What was most ad- 
mired in this piece was the froth at the dog’s mouth.18 


1 Ne elaritas eolorum, oeulorum aciem offenderet —et 
eadem res minis floridis coloribus austeritatem occulte da- 
ret. Plin. 

8 Iz omnivm primus animum pinxit et sensus omnes ex- 
pressit. Plin, 3 

8 Hnjus pictura est, opido captoad matris morientis é vul- 
nere mammam adrepens infans; intelligiturque sentire maler 
et timere, ne, emortuo lacte sangninem lambat. 

10 The text says, ten minew. The mina is worth an hun 
dred drachmas, and the drachma ten sols, 

t1 A hundred thousand erowns. 

12 Neseio quomodo buna mentis soror est paupertas. Pe- 
tron, 

13 Plin. 1, xxxv. c. 10, Aul. Gell. 1. xv. c. 31. Plut.in ' 
Demetr. p. 698. 
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I have related this circumstance at length, in speaking 
of the siege of Rhodes. 

Another very celebrated picture of Protogenes, was 
the satyr leaning against a pillar. He executed it at 
the very time Rhodes was besieged: wherefore it was 
said to have been painted under the sword. At first 
there was a partridge perched upon the pillar.t. But 
because the people of the place, when it was first ex- 
posed, bestowed all their attention and admiration 
upon the partridge, and said nothing of the satyr, 
which was much more admirable; and the tame par- 
tridges, brought where it was, called upon the sight 
of that upon the pillar, as if it had been a real one; 
the painter, offended at that bad taste, which in his 
opinion was an injury to his reputation, desired leave 
arihe directors of the temple, to which the painting 
was consecrated, to retouch his work; whic 
granted, be struck out the partridge. 

He also painted the mother of Aristotle, his good 
friend. ‘That celebrated philosopher, who during his 
whole life cultivated the polite arts and sciences, 
highly esteemed the talents of Protogenes. He even 
ished, that he had applied them better than in paint- 
ing hunters or satyrs, or in making portraits. And 
accordingly he proposed to him, as a subject for his 
pencil, the battles and conquests of Alexander, as 
very proper for painting, from the grandeur of ideas, 
elevation of circumstances, variety of events, and 
jmmortality of facts. But a certain peculiar taste, a 
patural inclination for more calm and grateful sub- 
jects, determined him to works of the kind J have 
mentioned. All that the philosopher could obtain 
of the peer at last, was the portait of Alexander, 
but without a battle. It is dangerous to make excel- 
lent artists quit their taste and natural talent. 


PAUSIAS. 


PAUSIAS was of Sicyone. He distinguished him- 
self particularly by that kind of painting called Caus- 
tick, from the belts being made to adhere either 
apon wood or ivory, by the means of fire. Pamphi- 
lus was his master in this art, whom he far excelled 
in it. He was the first that adorned arches and cei- 
lings with paintings of this kind. There were many 
considerable works of his doing. Pausanias speaks 
of a DRUNKENNESS, 80 well painted, says he, that 
all the features of her ruddy face maybe distin- 
guished through a large glass she is swilling. 

The courtezan Glycera, of Sicyone also, excelled 
in the art of making wreaths, and was looked upon 
to be the inventress of them. Pausias, to please and 
imitate her, applied himself also in painting fowers.2 
A fine dispute arose betwixt art and nature, each 
using their utmost endeavours to carry the prize from 
their competitor, without its being possible to adjudge 
the victory to either. : 

Pausias passed the greater part of his life at Si- 
cyone his country, which was in a manner the nursing 
mother of painters and painting. It is true, that this 
city being so much indebted in the latter times, that 
all the public and private paintings were pledged for 
large sums of money, M. Scaurus, Sylla’s son-in-law 
by his mother Metella, with design to immortalize 
his edileship, paid all the creditors, and took out of 
their hands all the paintings of the most famous mas- 
ters, and amongst the rest those of Pausias, carried 
then to Rome, and set them up in the famous theatre, 
which he caused to be erected to the height of three 
stories, all supported by magnificent pillars of thirty 
feet high, to the number of three hundred and sixty, 
and embellished with statues of marble and bronze, 
and with antique pieces of the greatest painters, This 
theatre was to continue only Sune the celebration 
of the games. Pliny says of this edileship, that it 
completed the subversion of the manners of the Ro- 
man citizens. Cujus (WU. Scauri) nescio an Asdi- 


being 


2 Strab. |. xiv. p. 652, 

2 Amavit in juventa Glyceram municipem suam inven- 
tricem coronarum: certandorue imitatione ejus, ad nume- 
rosissimam florum varietatern perduxit artem illam—cum 
opera ejus pictura imilaretur, el illa provecans variaret, es- 
6etque eertamen artis ac nature. Plin, 1. xxxv.c. 11, et]. 
xxi. c. 3. 
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litas maxime prostraverit mores civiles; and he goes 
so tar as to add, that it did more prejudice to the 
republic than the bloody proscription of his father- 
in-law Sylla, that cut off so many thousand Roman 
citizens, 

Nicras of Athens distinguished himself very much 
amongst the painters. There were abundance of his 
pictures in exceeding estimation; amongst others, 
that wherein he had drawn Ulysses’s descent into 
hell, called vexuse, Attalus, or rather according to 
Plutarch, Ptolemy, offered him for this pictnre sixty 
talents (sixty thousand crowns) which seems almost 
incredible: but he refused them and made it a pre- 
sent to his conntry. He laboured upon this piece 
with such application, that he often forgot the time 
of the day, and would ask his servant, Have I dined? 
When Praxiteles was asked upon which of his works 
of marble he set the’ highest value; he answered, 
Thai to which Nicias has set his hand.2 He meant 
by that the excellent varnish added by that painter 
to his marble statues, which exalted their beauty. 

I shall not mention abundance of other great pain- 
ters, not so well known, nor so illustrious as those I 
have spoken of, who did so much honour to Greece. 
(is very unfortunate that none of their works have 
come to us, and that we are not capable of judging 
of their merit by our own eyes. We have it in our 
power to compare the antique sculpture of the Greeks 
with our own, because we are certain that we still 
have masterpieces of it, that is to say, the finest 
works of that kind antiquity produced. The Ro- 
mans, in the age of their greatest splendour, which 
was that of Augustus, disputed with the Greeks only 
ability in the art of government. They acknowledg- 
ed them their masters in all others, and expressly in 
that of sculpture. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius era 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultu3. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 

He tibi erunt artes, Virg, JEncid. |. vi. 

What I have related of Michael Angelo, who pre- 
ferred the Cupid of Praxiteles so much to his own, 
is an evident proof, that the modern can no more 
than the ancient Rome, dispute sculpture with the 
Greeks. 

We cannot judge in the same manner of the excel- 
lency of the ancient painters. That question is not 
to be decided from mere relations. To understand 
that, it were necessary to have their pieces to com- 
pare with each other, and with ours. These we want. 
There are still some antique Mosaic paintings at 
Rome; but few done with the pencil, and those in 
bad condition. Besides which, what remains, and 
was painted at Rome, upon the walls, were not done 
till long after the death of the celebrated painters of 
Greece. It must however be owned, that, every 
thing considered, the prejudices are extremely in fa- 
vour of antiquity, even in regard to painting. In 
the time of Crassus, whom Cicero introduces as a 
speaker, in his books de Oratore, people could never 
sufficiently admire the works of the ancient painters, 
and were soon tired with those of the moderns: be- 
cause in the former there was a taste of design and 
expression, that perpetuated the raptures of the con- 
noisseurs, and in the latter scarce any thing to be 
found, but the variety of the colouring. “1 do not 
know," says Crassus, “how it happens, tbat things 
which strike us at first view by their vivacity, and 
which even give us pleasure by that surprise, almost 
as soon disgust and satiate us. Let us for instance, 
consider our modern paintings. Can any thing be 
more splendid and lively? What beauty, what va- 
riety of colours! How superior are they in this 
point to those of the ancients! However, all these 
new pieces, which charm us at first sight, bave no 
long impression; whilst, on the contrary, we are ne- 
ver tired with contemplating the others, notwithstan- 
ding all their simplicity, and even tbe grossness of 


3 Tlie est Nicias, Ge quo dicebat Praxiteles interogatug 
que maximé opera sua probaret in marmoribus: Quibus 
Nicias manum admovisset; tantum circumlitioni ejus tribu- 
ebat. Plin, 1. xxxv.c. 1L 
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their colouring.”! Cicero gives no reason for these 
effects: but Dionysius Halicarnassensis,2 who lived 
also in ibe time of Augustus, does. ‘The ancients,” 
says he, “ were great designers, and understood per- 
fectly all the grace and force of expression, though 
their colouring was simple and little various. But 
the modern painters, who excel in colouring and 
shades, are vastly far from designing so well, and do 
not treat the passions with the same success,” This 
double testimony shows us, that the ancients had suc- 

« ceeded no less in painting than in sculpture: and 
their superiority in the latter nobody ever contested. 
It appears, at least, without carrying any thing to ex- 
tremes, that the ancients rose as high in the parts of 
design, chiaro-oscuro, (light and shade) expression 
and composition, as the most excellent moderns can 
have done; but as to colouring, that they were much 
inferior to the latter. 

I cannot conclude what regards painting and sculp- 
ture, without deploring the abuse made of it, even 
by those who have most excelled in it: I speak equal- 
ly of the ancients and moderns. All the arts in 
general, but especially the two we are now upon, so 
estimable in themselves, so worthy of admiration, 
which produce such amazing efiects, that by the 
strokes of the chiscl animate marble and brass; and 
by the mixture of colours, represent all the objects 
of nature to the life: these arts, I say, owe a partic- 
ular homage to virtue; to the honour and advance- 
ment of which, the original author of all arts, that 
is to say, the Divinity himself, has peculiarly allot- 
ted them. This is the use which even the Pagans 
believed themselves obliged to make of sculpture 
and painting, by consecrating them to the memory of 
great men, and the expression of their glorious 
actions. [Fabius, Scipio, and the other illustrious 

ersons of Rome, confessed, that upon seeing the 
images of their predecessors, they found themselves 
animated to virtue in an extraordinary manner. It 
was not the wax of which those figures’were formed, 
nor the fignres themselves, that produred such stron 
impressions in their minds; but the sight of the 
great men, and the great actions of which they re- 
newed and perpetuated the remembrance, and inspir- 
ed at the same time an ardent desire to imitate them. 
Polybius4 observes, that these images, that is to say, 
the bustos of wax, which were exposed on the days 
of solemnity in the halls of the Roman magistrates, 
and were carried with pomp at their funerals, kindled 
an incredible ardour in the minds of the young men, as 
if those great men had qnitted their tombs, and re- 
turned from the dead, to animate them in person to 
follow theiv example. 

Agrippa, Augustus’s son-in-law, in a magnificent 
harangue, worthy of the first and greatest citizen of 
Rome, shows, by several reasons, says Pliny,5 how 
useful it would be to the state to expose publicly the 
finest pieces of antiquity in every kind, in exciting a 
noble emulation in tHe youth: which, no doubt, adds 
he, would be much better than to banish them into 
the country, to the gardens and other places of plea- 
sure of private men. Accordingly Aristotle says, that 


1 Difficile dictu est, quanam causa sit cur ea, que 
maximé sensus nastros impellunt voluptate et specie prima 
acerrime commovent, ab iis celerimé fastidio quodam et 
satietate abalienamur. Quant6d colornm pulchritudine in 
varietate floridiora sunt in picturis navis pleraque quam et 
veteribus | que tamen, etiamsi primo aspectu nos ceperunt, 
diutitis non delectant : cm iidem nos, in autiquis tabulis. 
ee horrido obsoletoque tencamur. Cic. de Orat, |. iii, 
n. 98. 

3 Dion. Halicarn. Orig. p. 104. 

% Sepe audivi @. Maxumum, P, Scipionem, preterea civi- 
tatis nostree preclaros viros solitos ita dicere, cm majorum 
imagines intuerentur, vehementissimé sibi animum ad vir- 
tutem accendi. Scilicet non ceram illam neque, fituram, 
tantam vim in sese habere: sed memoria rerum gestarum 
eam flammam egregiis viris in pectore crescere, neque prius 
sedari, quam virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adequave- 
rit. Sallust in prefat. bel. Jugurth. 

4 Polyb. J. vi. pp. 495, 496, 

t Extat ejus (Agrippe) oratio magnifica, et maximo civium 
digna, de tabulis omuibus signisque publicandis quud fieri 
ri. fuisset, quam in villarumexilia pelli. Péin,]. xxxv. 
c, 
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sculptors and painters instruct men to form their 
manners by a much shorter and more eficciual method 
than that of the philosophers; and that there are 
paintings as capable of making the most vicious refiect 
within theniselves, as the finest precepts of morality, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen relates a story of a courtezan, 
who, ina place where she did not come to make se- 
riaus reflections, cast her eyes by accident on the 
picture of Polemon, a philosopher fanious for a 
change of life, that had something prodigious in it; 
which occasioned her to reflect seriously, and bronght 
her to a due sense of herself. Cedrenus tells us, that 
a picture of the last judgment contributed very much 
to the conversion of a king of the Bulgarians. The 
sense of seeing is far more lively than that of hear- 
ing; and an image which represents an object in a 
lively manner, strikes us quite otherwise than a dis- 
course.6 St. Gregory of Nyssa declares, that he was 
tauched, even to shedding of tears, at the sight of a 
painting. 

This effect of painting is still more instantaneous 
in regard to bad than good. Virtue is foreign, vice 
natural to us.7 Without the help of guides or ex- 
amples, (and those we meet with every where) an 
tasy propensity leads ug to the Jatter, or rather hur- 
ries us on to it. What then must we expect, when 
sculpture, with all the delicacy of art, and painting, 
with all the vivacity of colours, unite to inflame a 
passion already but too apt to break out, and too 
ardent of itself? What loose ideas do not those na- 
ked parts of young persons suggest to the imagina- 
tion, which sculptors and painters so commonly take 
the liberty to exhibit? They may do honour to the 
art, bnt never to the artists$ Wuathout speaking of 
Christianity in this respect, which abhors all licen- 
tious sculptures and paintings, the sages of the Pagan 
world, blmd as they were, condenin them almost 
with equal severity. Aristotle in his books De re- 
publica, recommends it to magistrates, as one of the 
most essential parts of their duty, to be attentive in 
preventing statues and paintings of this hind from 
appearing in cities, as they are capable of teaching 
vice, and corrupting all the youth of a state. Sene- 
ca degrades painting and sculpture, and cenies them 
the name of liberal arts, whenever they tend to 
promote vice20 Pliny the naturalist, all enthusiasm 
as he is, for the beauty of the antique works, treats as 
dishonourable and criminal the behaviour of a painter 
in this point, who was otherwise very famous: Fudt 
Arellius Rome celeber, nist FLAGITIO INSIGNI cor- 
rupisset artem. Plin. |. xsxv.c.10. He expresses 
a just indignation against the sculptors, who carved 
obscene images upon cups and goblets, that people 
might not drink, in some measure, without obscenity ; 


_as if, says he, drunkenness did not sufficiently induce 


debauchery, and it were necessary to excite it hy 
new attractions. Pasa adultertis colata, quasi per 
se parum doceal libidinem temuleniia —Ita 
vina ex libidine hauriuntur, atque etiom premio invt- 
tatur ebrietas.1 The very poets themselves declare 
warmly against this indecency. Propertius 12 wan- 
ders, that temples are erected in public to chastity, 
whilst immodest pictures are tolerated in private 
houses, which cannot but corrupt the imaginations of 
young virgins; that under the allurement of objects 


6 Segnius irritant animos demissa per auree, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidclibus.—Hor. 


Things by the ear a dull impression find, 
To those the faithful eye presents the mind, 


Sic intimos penetrat sensus (pictura) ut vim dicendi ronnun- 
quam superare videatur. Quinctid. 

1 Ad deteriora faciles sumus; quia nec dux potest, nec 
cumes de csse ; et res etiam ipsa scire duce, sine comite pro- 
cedil: non pranum est tantum ad yitia, sed praceps [iter.] 
Senec, Epist, 97, i... 

8 Non hic per nudam pietorum corporum pulchritudinem 
turpis prostat historia, que, sicut ornat artem, sic devenus- 
tat artificem. Sidon. Apollin, l. xi. Ep. 2. 

* Peccare docentes historias monet. Hor. : 

‘0 Non enim adducor ut in numerum liberaliem artium 
pictores recipiam, non magis quam statuarias aut marma- 
reos, aut cxteros luxurie minostros, Sence. Ep, 88. 

ua Id. ). xiv, ¢. 22, 1a Propert. |. ii. Eleg. 5 
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grateful to the eye, convey a mortal poison to the heart, 
and seem to give public lessuns of impurity. He con- 
cludes with saying, that those indecent figures were 
unknown to our ancestors; the walls of their apart- 
ments were not painted by obscene hands, to place 
vice in honour; nor exhibit it as a spectacle for adini- 
ration. The passage is toa fine not to be inserted here 
at large. 
Templa Pudicitie quid opus statuisse, pucllis, 
Sie cuivis nupta quidlibet esse licct ? 
Que manus obsvenas depinxit prima tabellas, 
Et posuit easta turpia visa domo: 
Hla puecllarum ingenuos currupit ocellos, 
Nequitieque sux noluit esse rudes, 
Ah! gemat in terris, ista qui protulit arte 
Jurgia sub tacita condita latitia, 
Non istis olim variabant tecta figuris: 
Tum paries nullo crimine pictuserat. 
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Whence rise these fanes to virgin modesty, 

If every wife to every thing is free ? 

Who first obscenity in colours drew, 

In the chaste house who placed it first to view, 
Defil’d the harmices muid’s ingenuous eyes, 
And would not leave her ignorant of vice. — ¢ 
Wo to the man! whose vicious pencil taught 
In graccful tints to urge a guilty thought: 
Our fathers’ homes ne’er own'd these noxious arts 

Nou crimes were painicd un their walls or hearts. 

We have seen acity, that had the choice of two 
statues of Venus, both done by Praxiteles, (that is 
saying every thing,) the one covered, and the other 
naked, prefer the former, though much the less es- 
teemed, because more conformable to modesty and 
chastity. Can any thing be added to such an example? 
What a reproach were it to us, if we were ashamed 
to follow it! 


a 
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THe Music of the ancients was a science of far 
greater extent than is generally imagined. Besides 


the coniposition ot musical airs, and the execution of 


those airs with voices and instruments, to which ours 
Is confined, the ancient music included the art of poe- 
try, which taught the rules for making verses of all 
kinds, as well as to set those susceptible of them to 
notes; the art of Saltation, dancing or gesture, which 
taught the step and attitude, either of the dance pro- 
perly so called, or the usual manner of walking and 
the Peere proper to be used in declaiming, contain- 
ed also the art of consposing and writing notes to the 
simple declamation; to direct as well the tone of the 
voice by those notes, as the degree and motions of 
gesture; an art very much in use with the ancients, 
but absolutely unknown to us. All these different 
parts, which have actually a natural relation to each 
other, composed originally one and the same art, ex- 
ercised by the sanie artists: though they divided in 
process of time, especially poetry, which became an 
order by itself. I shall briefly treat all these parts, 
except that which relates to versification, which will 
have its place elsewhere; and shall begin with im- 
sic properly so called, and such as it is known amongst 
us. 


ARTICLE I. 
OF MUSIC PROPERLY SO CALLED. 


Music is an art which teaches the properties of 
sounds capable of producing melody and harmony. 


SECTION I.—oRIGIN AND WONDERFUL EFFECTS 
OF MUSIC. 

SoME authors pretend, that the birds learned men 
to sing, in suggesting, by their various notes and 
warbling, how capable the different modulations and 
tones of the voice are of pleasing the ear: but man 
had a more excellent master, to whon) alone he ought 
to direct his gratitude. The invention of music, and 
of the instruments in which a principal part of it con- 
sists, is a present from God, as well as the invention 
of the other arts. It adds to the simple gift of 
speech, which of itself is so highly valuable, some- 
thing more lively, more animated, and more proper 
to give utterance to the sentiments of the soul. 
When it is penetrated and fired with some object 
that strongly possesses it, the usual language does 
not suffice for its transports. It springs forth in a 
pianner out of itself, it abandons itself to the emotions 
that agitate it, it invigorates and redonbles the tone 
of the voice, and repeats its words at different pan- 
ses; and not contented with all these efforts, calls in 
instruments tio its aid, which seem to give it ease by 
Jending sountls a variety, extent, and continuation, 
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which the human voice could not have. This gave 
birth to music, made it so affecting and estimable, 
and shows at the same time, that, properly speaking, 
its right use is in religion solely, to which alone it 
belongs, to impart to the soul the lively sentiments 
which transport and ravish it, which exalt its grati- 
tude and love, which are suited to its admiration 
and ecstasies, and which make it experience it to be 
delightful to sing praise, that in this manner it may 
express its joy and happiness, as David did in all 
his divine songs, which he employs solely in ador- 
ing, praising, giving thanks, and singing the great- 
ness of God, and proclaiming the wonders of his 
power. 

Such was the first use men made of music, simple, 
natural, and without art or refinement, in those times 
of innocence, and in the infancy of the world; and 
without doubt the family of Seth, with whom the 
true worship was deposited, preserved it in all its 
purity. But secular persons, more enslaved to sense 
and passion, and more intent upon softening the pains 
of this life, upon rendering their exile agreeable, and 
alleviating their distresses, abandoned themselves 
more readily to the charnis of music, and were more 
industrious to improve it, to reduce it into an art, to 
establish their observations upon certain rules, and to 
support, strengthen, and diversify it by the help of 
instruments. ‘The scripture! accordingly places this 
kind of music in the family of Cain, which was that 
of the outcasts, and makes Jubal, one of the de- 
scendants of that chief of the unrighteous, the author 
of it. And wesee in effect, that music is generally devo- 
ted to the objects of the passions. It serves to adorn, 
angment, and render them more affecting; to make 
them penetrate the very soul by additional charms; to 
render it the captive of the senses; to make it dwell 
wholly in the ears; to inspire it with a new propen- 
sity, to seek its consolation from without; and to im- 
part to it a new aversion for useful reflections and 
attention to truth. The abuse of music, almost ag 
ancient as its invention, has occasioned Jubal to have 
more imitators than David. But this ought not to 
cast any reproach upon music itself. For, as Plutarch 
ohserves2 upon this subject, few or no persons of 
reason will impute to the sciences themselves the 
abuse some people make of them: which is solely to 
be ascribed to the disposition to vice of those who 
profane them. 

This exercise has in all times been the delight of 
all natinns, of the most barbarous, as well as of those 
who valued themselves most upon their civility. And 
it must be confessed, that the author of nature hag 
implanted in man a taste and secret tendency for 
ee ee eee 


1 Gen, iv. 21, 9 Plut. de Music, ? 
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song and harmony, which serve to nourish bis joy 
in times of prosperity, to dispel his anguish in afilic- 
tion, and to comfort him in supporting the pains and 
fatirues of his labours.! There is no artificer that 
has not recourse to this innocent invention; and the 
slightest air makes him almost forget all his fatigues. 
The harmonious cadence with which the workmen 
strike the glowing mass upon the anvil, seems to les- 
sen the weight of their heavy hammers. The very 
rowers experience a kind of relief in the sort of 
concert formed by the harmonious and uniform mo- 
tion of their oars. The ancients successfully em- | 
ployed musical instruments, as is still the custom, to 
excite martial ardour in the hearts of the soldiery; 
and Quinctihiao partly ascribes the reputation of the 
Roman troops, to the impressions made by the war- 
like sounds of the fifes and trumpets upon the le- 
gions.2 

Ihave said, that music was in use amongst all na- 
tions; but it was the Greeks who placed it in bo- 
nour, and by the value they set upon it, raised it to 
a very high degree of perfection. It was a merit 
with their greatest men to excel in it, and a kind of 
shame to be obliged to coniess their ignorance in it.3 
No hero ever made Greece more illustrious than 
Epaminondas; his dancing gracefully, and touching 
musical instruments with skill, were reckoned amongst 
his fine qualities. Some years before his time, the 
refusal of Themistocles, at a feast, to play an air up- 
on the lyre, was made a reproach, and was a kind of 
dishonour to him. To be ignorant of music, passed 
in those times for a great defect of education. 

It is in consequence of this that the most celebra- 
ted philosophers, who have leit us treatises upon 
policy, as Plato and Aristotle, particularly recommen- 
ded the teaching of music to young persons. Amongst 
the Greeks it was an essential part of education. 
Besides which, it has a necessary connexion with 
that part of Grammar called Prosody, which treats 
upon the length or shortness of syllables in pronun- 
ciation, upon the measure of verses, their rhyme and 
cadence, (or pauses;) and principally upon the man- 
ner of accenting words: the ancients were assured 
that it might conduce very much to form tbe man- 
ners of youth, by introducing a kind of harmony in- 
to.them which might incline them to whatsoever was 
laudable and polite; nothing being of greater use, nc- 
cording to Plutarch,’ than music to excite persons at 
all times to virtuous actions, and especially to con- 
front the dangers of war. 

Music was far from heing much esteemed in the 
happy times of the (Roman) republic. It passed in 
those days for a thing of little consequence, as Cor- 
nelius Nepos 5 tells us, where he observes, upon the 
different taste of nations, in regard to several things. 
Sallust’s reproach 6 of a Roman lady, that she knew 
better how to sing and dance, than was consistent 
with the character of a woman.of honour and probity ; 
saltare et psallere elegantius quam necesse est probe; 
sufficiently shows what the Romans thought of niusic. 
As to dancing, they had a strange idea of it; and 
would say, that to practise it, one should either be 
drunk or mad: Nemo saltat fere sobrius, nisi forte 


insanit.7 Such was the Roman severity, till their 
commerce. with the Greeks, and still more, their 
riches and opulence, made them give into excesses, 
with which the Greeks cannot so much as be re- 
proached. 

The ancients attributed wonderfu! effects to music; 
either to excite or suppress the passions, or to soften 
the manners, and humanize nations naturally savage 
and barbarous. Pythagoras seeing a young stran- 
ger, who was heated with the fumes of wine, and at 
the same time animated by the sound of a flute play- 
ed on in the Phrygian measure, upon the point of 
committing violence in a chaste family, restored the 
young man’s tranquillity and reason, by ordering the 
temale minstrel to change the measure, and to play 
in more solenin and serious numbers, according to 
the cadence called after the foot Spondee8 Galen? 
relates something exactly of the same nature of a 
musician of Miletus, named Damon. He tells us of ° 
some young people, that a female performer upon 
the flute bad made frantic, by playing in the Phry- 
gian neasure, and whoin she brought to their senses 
again by the advice of this Damon, in changing the 
music from the Phrygian to the Doric imeasure. 
Dion Chrysostome,!0 and some others, inform us, 
that the musician Timotheus, playing one day upon 
the flute before Alexander the Great, in the mea- 
sure called *Ogrsos, which is of the martial kind, 
that prince immediately ran to his arms. Plutarch 1 
says almost the same thing of Antigenides the flute- 
nist, who at a banquet fired that prince jin such a 
manner, that, rising from the table like one out of his 
senses, he catched up his arms, and clashing them to 
the sound of the flute, was almost ready to charge 
the guests. 

Amongst the wonderful effects of music, nothing 
more affecting perbans, nor better attested, can be 
instanced, than what regards the Arcadians. Poly- 
bivs,!2 a wise, exact historian, well worthy of entire 
belief, is my authority. I shall only abridge his nar- 
rations and reflections.—The study of music, says he, 
has its utility with all men. but is absolutely necessa- 
ry to the Arcadians. This people, in establishing 
their republic, though otherwise very austere in their 
manner of life, had so high an opinion of music, that 
they not only taught that art to their children, but 
obliged young people to apply to it till the age of 
thirty. It is not shameful amongst them to profess 
themselves ignorant of other arts: but it is highly 
dishonourable not to have learnt to sing, and not to 
be able to give proofs of it on occasion. Now, aig 
Polybius, their first legislators seem to me, in mak- 
ing such institutions, not to have designed to intro- 
duce luxury and effeminacy, but only to soften the 
ierocity of the Arcadians, and to divert, by the prac- 
tice of music, their gloomy and melancholy disposi- 
tion, undoubtedly occasioned by the coldness of the air, 
which the Arcadians breathe almost throughout their 
whole country. But the Cynethtans having neglec- 
ted this aid, of which they had the most need, as they 
inhabited the rudest and most savage part of Arca- 
dia, both as to the air and climate, at length became 
so savage and barbarous, that there was no city in 
Greece wherein so great and so frequent crimes: 
were committed, asin thatof Cynethia. Polybius con- 
cludes this account, with observing, that he had insis- 
ted the more upon it for two reasons. The first, to 
prevent any of the Arcadian states, out of the false 
prejudice that the study of music is only a snperfiu- 
ous amusement amongst them, from neglecting that 
part of their discipline. The second, to induce the 
Cynethians to give music the preference to all other 
sciences, if ever God, (the expression is remarkable) 
if ever God should inspire them, to apply themselves 
to arts that humanize a people. For that was the 
sole means to correct their natural ferocity. 
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1 Atque eam (musicam,) natura ipsa videtur ad toleran- 
dos facilis labores velut muneri nobis dedisse. Si quidem 
et remiges cantus hortatur ; nee solum in iis operibus in qui- 
bus plurimum conatus precunte aliqua jueunda voce conspi- 
rat, sed etiam singulorum fatigatio quamlibet se rudi mo- 
dulatione sulatur. Quéinctil. l,i. c. 10, 

2 Duces maximos et fidibus et tibiis cecinisse traditum, 
et excreitus Lacedemonisrum musicis aecensos modis. 
Quid autem aliud in nostris Legionibus eornua ac tube, 
faciunt? quorum concentus, quanto est vehementior, tantu 
Romano in bellis gloria ceteris prestat. Quinefil, }. i, c. 10, 

3 Summam eruditionem Graci sitam eensebant in ner- 
vorum vocumque cantibus. Igitur Epaminondas princeps, 
meo judicio, Gracie, fidibus preclaré cecinisse, dicitnr: 
Themistoclesque, aliquot ante’annis, cum in epulis recusasset 
lyram, habitus est indoctior. Ergo in Gracia musiei florue- 
runt. discebantque id omnes; nee, qui neseicbat, satis excul- 
tus ductrina putabater. Cic. Tusc. i. n. 4. 

In ejus Bpaminonds virtuiibus commemorabatur, saltasse 
€um commudé, seieutérque tibiis cuutasse. Corn. ep. in 
prefat. 

6 Plut. de Music. p. 140. 5 In prefat. 

© In bell. Catilin. 


1 Cie. in orat. pro Muren, n. 13. 

8 Phythagoram accepimus, eoneitatos ad vim pudice do- 
mui affurendam jnveues, jusva mutare in spoldeum medos 
tibicina, @omposvisse. Quinctil. 1. i, e. 10. 

9 De placit. Uippoc. et Plat. 1. v. ec. 6. 

10 Orat. i. de regn., init. ut De fortun. £\lex. p. 329. 

43 Polyb. L. iv. pp. 269. 291. ‘ 
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I do not know whether it be possible to find any 
thing in antiquity which equals the praise Polybius 
here gives music: and every one knows what kind of 
personage Pulybius was. Let us add here what the 
two great lights of the ancient philosophy, Plato and 
Aristotle, say of it, who frequently recommend the 
study of it, and very much extol its advantages. Can 
a more authentic and favourable testimony be desir- 
ed? But that the authority of these great men may 
not impose npon us, | ought here to mention what kind 
of music they would be understood to mean. Quinc- 
tilian,! who had the same thoughts upon this head, 
will explain their opinion: it is in a chapter, where 

he has given music the highest praise. “ Though 
the examples I have cited,” says he, “sufficiently 
show what species of music I approve, I think my- 
self, however, obliged to declare here, that it is not 
the same, with which the theatres in these days re- 
sound, that by its wanton and effeminate airs, has not 
a little contributed to extinguish and suppress in us 
whatever remained of our ancient manly virtne:” 
Apertius profitendum puto, non hanc a me precipi, 
que nune in scenis effiminuta, et impudicis modis 
JSructa, non ex parte minima, si quid in nobis vtrilis 
roboris mancbat, excidit. ‘When I recommend 
music therefore, it is that of which men filled with 
honour and valour made use, in singing the praises 
of others like themselves. It is as far from my intent 
to mean here those dangerous instruments, whose 
languishing sounds convey softness and impurity into 
the soul, and which ought to be held in horror by all 
persons of sense andvirtue. Junderstand that agree- 
able art of affecting the soul by the powers of harmo- 
ny, in order either to excite or assuage the passions, 
according to occasion and reason.” It is this sort of 
music that was in so much esteem with the greatest 
philosophers and wisest Jegislators amongst the 
Greeks, because it civilizes savage minds, softens the 
roughness and ferocity of dispositions, renders peo- 
ple more capable of discipline, makes society more 
grateful and joyous, and causcs those vices to be re- 
garded with horror, which incline men to inhumanity, 
cruelty, and violence. 

Music is not without its advantages to the body, 
and conduces to the cure of certain distempers. 
What is related of the wonderful effects of music 
upon such as have been bit by the Tarantula, would 
appear incredible, if not supported by authorities, to 
which we cannot, without reason, refuse our belief. 
The Tarantula is a large spider with eight eyes and 
as niany legs. Itis not only to be found about Ta- 
rento, or in Puglia, but in several other parts of Italy, 
and in the island of Corsica. “Soon after a man is bit 
by a Tarantula, the part affected feels a very severe 

ain, succeeded ina few hours by a numbness. He 
1s next seized with a profound melancholy, can scarce 
respire; his pulse grows faint, his sight is interrupted 
and suspended, till’ at last he loses all sense and mo- 
tion, aad dies, unless assisted in time. Physicians 
use several remedies for the cure of this illness, which 
would be useless, if music did not come in to their 
aid. When the person bit is without sense and mo- 
tion, a performer upon musical instruments tries dif- 
ferent airs; and when he bits upon that, which in 
its tones and modulation suits the patient, he begins 
to stir little; at first be moves ie fingers to the 
time, then his arms and legs, and by little and little 
his whole body; at last he gets up and dances, con- 
tinually increasing his activity and force. Some of 
these will dance six honrs without resting. After 
this they are put to bed, and when it is supposed 
that they have sufficiently recovered their first dance, 
they are brought out of bed by the same tune to be- 
gin again. This exercise continues several days, 
about six or seven at most, til] the patient finds him- 
sell’ tired, and incapable to dance any longer, which 
denotes his being cured. For as long as the puison 
operates upon him he would dance, if he were suf- 
fered, without ceasing, and die by exhausting his 
spirits. The patient that begins to perceive himself 


t Qnintil. 1. i. ¢. 10. 


3 Memoirs of the Acad. of Scienees, An. 1702 
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weary, recovers his understanding and senses by de- 
grees, and comes to hiniself, as if he waked out of 
a deep sleep, without remembering what had past 
during his disorder, not even his dancing. This is 
a very extraordinary case, but absolutely true; of 
which I must leave it to physicians to explain the 
cause. 


SECTION II.—INvVENTORS AND IMPROVERS OF MU- 
SIC, AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


THE profane historians ascribe the discovery of the 
first rules of niusic to their fabulous Mercury, others 
to Apollo, and some to Jupiter himself. ‘They un- 
doubtedly intended thereby to insinuate, that so useful 
an invention ought to be attributed ouly to the gods, 
and that it was an error todo any man whatsoever the 
henour of it. ‘ 

Plutarch’s treatise upon music, explained and set 
in a true light by the learned remarks of Mr. Bu- 
rette, will supply me with a great part of what I 
shall relate of the history of those, who are said to 
have contributed most to the improvement of this 
art. [shall content myself with simply jointing out 
the most ancient, who are almost known only in tabu- 
lous history, without confining myself to the order of 
tinie. 


AMPHION. 


AMPHION is beld by some to be the inventor of 
the Cithara or lyre; 3 for these two instruments were 
very little different, as I shall show in the sequel, and 
are often confonnded with each other by authors. 
It is conjectured, that the fable of Thebes being 
built by the sound of Amphion’s lyre, is later than 
Homer's time, who does not mention it, and would 
not have failed to have adorned his poems with it, 
had he known it. 

The cotemporaries of Amphion were Linus, An- 
thes, Pierius, and Philammon. The last was father 
to the famous Thamyris, who had the finest voice of 
his time, and was the rival of the muses themselves, 
but who having been abandoned to the vengeance of 
those goddesses, lost his sight, voice, understanding, 
and even the use of his lyre. 


ORPHEUS. 


THE reputation of Orpheus flourished from the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts, of which number he was; 
that ts to say, before the Trojan war. Linus was his 
master in music, as he was also of Hercules. Orphe- 
us’ history is known by all the world. 


HYAGNIS. 


IIyAGNis is said to have been the first player upon 
the flute. He was the father of Marsyas, to whom 
the invention of the ilute is ascribed. he latter 
ventured to challenge Apollo, who only came off 
victor in this dispute, by joining bis voice with the 
sound of his lyre. The vanquished was flayed alive 


OLYMPIUS. 


THERE were two of this name, both famous play 
ers upon the flute. The most ancient, who was by 
birth a Mysian, lived before the Trojan war. He 
was the disciple of Marsyas, and excelled in the art 
of playing upon string-instruments. The second 
Olymptus was a Pbrygian and flourished in the time 
of Midas, 


DEMODOCUS. PHEMIUS. 


TloMER praises these two musicians in several parts 
of the Odyssey. Demodocus had composed two 
poems: the one upon the taking cf Troy, the other 
upon the nuptials of Venus and Vulcan. Homer 
makes them both sing in the palace of Alcinous king 
of the Pheacians, in the presence of Ulysses. He 
speaks of Phemius as of a singer, inspired by the 
gods themselves. It is he, who by the singing of his 


2 I shall cali this instrument so, as often as I shall have’ 
oceasion to speak of it: because our Guifar or Lut 
which derives its name from it, is a quite difirent kind o 
instrument. 
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poetry set to music, and accompanied with the 
sounds of his lyre, enlivens the banquets, in which 
the suitors of Penelope pass whole days. The author 
of the life of Homer, ascribed to Herodotus, affirms, 
that Phemins settled at Smyrna; that he tanght 
youth grammar and inusic, aud married Critheis 
there, whose illegitimate son Homer was. He tells 
us, Homer was born before this marriage, and was 
educated with great care by his father-in-law, after 
he had adopted him. 


TERPANDER. 


Autiiors do not agree with each other concern- 
ing Terpander’s country, nor the time in which he 
lived. [Eusebius places it in the 33d Olympiad. This 
epocha ought to be of later date, if it be true, that 
this poet and musician was the first who obtained the 
prize in the Carnian games, which were not instituted 
at Lacedemon till the 36th Olympiad. Besides this 
victory, which did great honour to Terpander's abili- 
ty in musical poetry, he signalized himself by this 
art upon several other very important occasions. 
Much is said of the sedition which he had the ad- 
dress to appease at Lacedzemon by his melodious 
songs, accompanied with the sounds of his cithara. 
We also carried the prize four times successively at 
the Pythian games. 

It appears that the elder Olympius and Terpander, 
having found the lyre in their youth only with four 
strings, they used it as it was, and distinguished 
themselves by their admirable execution upon it. 
In process of time, to improve that instrument, they 
both made additions to it, especially Terpander, who 
made its strings amount to seven, This alteration 
very much displeased the Lacedemonians, amongst 
whom it was expressly forbid to change or innovate 
any thing in the ancient music. Plutarch tells vs, 
that Terpander had a fine laid on him by the Epho- 
ri, for having added a single string to the usual 
number of the lyre; and had his own hong up by a 
nail for an example. From whence it appears, that 
the lyre of those times was already strung with six 
chords. 

From what Plutarch says, it appears that Terpan- 
der at first composed lyric poems in a certain mea- 
eure, proper to he sung, and accompanied with the 
cithara. He afterwards set these poems to such mu- 
sic as might best snit the cithara, which at that time 
repeated exactly the same sounds as were sung by 
the musician. In fine, Terpander put the notes ol 
this music over the verses of the songs composed by 
him, and sometimes did the same upon Homer's 

oems: after which, he was able to perform them 
Finale or cause others to do so, in the public games. 

Prizes of poetry and music, which were seldom or 
ever separate, were proposed in the four great games 
of Greece, especially in the Pythian, of which they 
made the greatest and most considerable part. The 
same thing was also practised in several other cities 
of the same country, where the like games were eele- 
brated with great solemnity, and a vast concourse of 
spectators. 


PURYNIS. 


PuRYNIS was of Mitslene, the capital of the island 
of Lesbos. He was the scholar of Aristoclitus for 
the harp, and could not fall into better hands; that 
master being one of Terpander’s descendants. He is 
said to have’ been the first who obtained the prize 
of this instrument in the games of the Panathenea, 
celebrated at Athens the fourth year of the 80th 
Olympiad. He had not the same success when he 
disputed that prize with the musician Timotheus. 

Phrynis may be considered as the author of the 
first alterations made in the ancient music, with re- 
gard to the cithara. These changes consisted, in the 
first place, in the addition of two new strings to the 
geven, which composed that instrnment before bint; 
in the second place, in the compass auc modulation, 
which had no longer the noble and manly simplicity 
of the ancient music. Aristophanes reproaches him 
with it in his comedy of the Clouds, wherein Justice 
@peaks in these terms of the ancient education of 
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youth. They went together to the house of the 
player upon the Cithara where they learnt 
the hymn of the dreadful Pallas, or some other song, 
which they sung according to the harmony delivered 
down to them from their ancestors. If any of them 
ventured to sing in a buffoon manner, or to introduce 
inflections of voice, like those which prevail in these 
days in the airs of Phrynis, he was punished severely. 

Phrynis having presented himself in some public 
games at Lacedamon, with his cithara of nine strings, 
Eeprepes, one of the Ephori, would have two of 
them cut away, and suffered him only to choose 
whether they should be the two highest or the two 
lowest. Tinothens, sume short time after, heing 
present upon the same occasion at the Carnian games, 
Ne Ephori acted in the same manner with regard to 
im. 


TIMOTHEUS. 


TIMOTHEUS, one of the most celebrated musician 
poets, was born at Miletus, an Lonian city of Caria, 
ta the third year of the 93d Olympiad. He flourish- 
ed at the same time with Euripides and Philip of 
Macedon, and excelled in lyric and dithyrambic poe- 
try. He applied himself particularly to music and 
playing on the cithara. His first endeavours were 
not successful, and he was hissed by the whole peo- 
ple. So bad a reception might have discouraged 
him forever; and heactually intended to have entirely 
renounced an art, for which he did not seem intended 
by nature. Euripides undeceived him in that mis- 
take, and gave him new courage, by making him 
hope extraordinary success for the future. Plutarch, 
in relating this fact, to which he adds the examples 
of Cimon, Themistocles, and Demosthenes, who were 
reassured by: counsels of a like nature, observes with 
reason, that it is doing the public great service, to 
encourage young persons in this manner, who have a 
fund of genius and fine talents; and to prevent their 
being disgusted in eftect of some faults they may 
commit in an age subject to error, or of some bad 
successes, which they may at first experience in the 
exercise of their profession. Euripides was not de- 
ceived in his views and expectation. Timotheus be- 
came the most excellent performer upon the cithara 
of his times. Ite greatly improved this instrument, 
according to Pausanias, by adding four strings to it, 
or as Suidas tells us, only two, the tenth and eleventh 
to the ninth, of which the cithara was composed be- 
fore him. Authors differ extremely upon this point, 
and often even contradict themselves upan it. 

This innovation in music had not the general ap- 
probation. The Lacedemonians condemned it by a 
public decree, which Boetius has preserved. It is wrote 
in the dialect of the country, in which the prevalent 
consonant éa renders the pronunciation very rough; 
imei Os Tipdicop Mudtosop waguyive pryop tg ray &miTegay 
wbaiv, &c. and contain in substance: that Timioiheus 
of Miletus having come to their city, had expressed 
little rerard for the ancient music and lyre; that he 
had multiplied the sounds of the former, and the 
strings of the latter; that to the ancient, simple, and 
uniform manner of singing, he had substituted one 
more complex, wherein he had introduced the chro- 
matic kind: that in his poem upon the delivery of 
Semele, he had not observed a suitable decency: that 
to obviate the effects of such innovations, which 
could not but be attended with consequences perni- 
cious to good manners, the kings and the Ephori had 
publicly reprimanded Timotheus, and had decreed, 
that his lyre should be reduced to seven strings as of 
old, and that all those of a modern invention should 
be retrenched, &c. This fact is related by Athe- 
neus, with this circumstance, that when the execu- 
tioner was upon the point of cutting away the new 
strings conformable to the decree, Timothcus, having 
perceived in the same place a small statue of Apollo, 
with as many strings upon the lyre as there were up- 
on his, he showed it to the judges, and was dismissed 
acquitted. 

Ilis reputation drew after him a great number of 
disciples. It ig said, that he took twice the sum of 
those who came to learn to play upon the flute, (or 
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the cithara) if they had been taught before by another 
master. His reason was, that when an excellent 
musician succeeded such as were inditlerent, he had 
double the paing with the scholar: that of making 
him forget what he had learnt before, the far greater 
difficulty; and to instruct him anew. 


ARCHILOCUS. 


ARCHILoCUS rendered himself equally famous for 
poesy and music. J shall speak of him in the sequel 
under the title of a poet. In this place I consider 
him only as a musician; and ofall that Plutarch says 
of him upon that head, I shall only repeat the pas- 
page, wherein he ascribes to him the musical execu- 
tion of Iambic verses, of which some are only spoke 
whilst the instruments play, and others are sung. 
This passage, says Mr. Burette, shows us, that in 
Iambic poetry there were verses merely declamatory, 
which were only repeated or spoke; and that there 
were others which were sung. But what this same 

assage perhaps includes, that is not so well known, 
1s, that these declamatory lambics were accomipanied 
with the sound of the cithara, and other instruments 
of the string kind. It remains to be known in what 
manner this accompanying of verses spoke was per- 
formed. According to all appearance, the player 
upon the cithara did not only give the poet or actor 
the general tone of his utterance, and support him in 
it by the monotory of his playing; but, as the tone 
of the speaker or declaimer varied according to the 
different accents, which modified the pronunciation 
of each word, in order to make this kind of decla- 
mation the more distinct, it was necessary that the 
instrument of music should make all these modifica- 
tions more sensible, and exactly mark the number or 
cadence of the poetry, which served it as a guide, and 
which, in eftect of being so accompanied, though not 
sung, became the more expressive and affecting. In 
regard to pe octy sung, the instrument that accom- 
panied it, conformed its notes servilely to it, and ex- 
pressed no other sounds, but those of the poet-niusi- 
cian’s voice. 


ARISTOXENUS 


ARISTOXENUS was born at Tarentum,a city of Ita- 
ly. He was the son of the musician Mnesias. He 
applied himself equally to music and philosophy. He 
was first the disciple of his father, then of Xenophi- 
lus the Pythagorean, and lastly of Aristotle, nnder 
whom he had Theophrastus for the companion of his 
studies. Aristoxenus lived therefore in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and his first successors. Of 
four hundred and fifty-two volumes, which Spidas 
tells us he composed, only his three books of the 
Elements of Harmony now remain, which is the 
most ancient treatise of music come down to vs. 

He warmly attacked Pythagoras’ system of mmsic. 
That philosopher, with the view of establishing an 
unalterable certitude and constancy in the arts and 
sciences in general, and in music in particular, en- 
deavoured to withdraw its precepts from the falla- 
cious evidence and report of the senses, to subject them 
solely to the determination of reason. Conformably 
to this design, he was for having the harmonic pow- 
ers, or musical consonance, instead of being subjected 
to the judgnient of the ear, which he looked upon as 
an arbitrary measure of little certainty, to be regula- 
ted solely by the proportions of numbers that are al- 
ways the same. Aristoxenus maintains, that to mathe- 
matical rules and the ratio of proportions, it was ne- 
cessary to add the judgment of the ear, to which it 
principally belonged to determine in what concerned 
music. He attacked the system of Pythagoras in many 
other points. 

Sotericus, one of the speakers, introduced by Plu- 
tarch in his treatise upon miusic, is convinced, that 
sensation and reason ovght to concur in the jndgment 
Pees upon the diferent parts of music; so that the 

ormer do not prejudice the latter by too much viva- 
city, nor he wanting to it upon occasion, through too 
much weakness. Now the sense in the present ques- 
tion, that ig the hearing, necessarily receives three 
impressions at once: that of the sound, that of the 
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time or measure, and that of the leffer; the progres- 
sion of.which conveys the modulation, the rhyme,t 
and the words. And as there can be no adequate 
perception ot these three things separately, and each 
cannot be followed alone, it seems that only the soul 
or reason had a right to judge of what this pro- 
gression or continuity of sound, rhyme, and words, 
may have of good or bad. 


SECTION IIll.—THE ANCIENT MUSIC WAS SIM- 
PLE, GRAVE, AND MANLY. WHEN AND How 
CORRUPTED. 


AS amongst the ancients, music, by its origin and 
natural destination, was consecrated to the service 
of the gods, and the regulation of the manners, they 
yave the preference to that which was most distin- 
guished by its gravity and simplicity. Fach of these 
prevailed long, both in regard to vocal and instru- 
mental music. Olympius, Terpander, and their dis- 
ciples, at first used few strings on tlie lyre, and little 
variety in singing. Notwithstanding which, says 
Plotarch, all simple as the airs of those two musi- 
cians were, which were confined to three or four 
strings, they were the admiration of all good judges. 

The cithara, very siniple at first under Terpander, 
retained this advantage some time. It was not per- 
mitted to compose airs for this instrument, nor to 
change the manner of playing upon it, either as to 
the harmony or the cadence; and great care was ta- 
ken to preserve in the ancient airs their peculiar tone 
or character; hence they were called Nomes, as be- 
ing intended for laws and models. 

Tbe introduction of rhymes in the dithyrambic 
way; the multiplication ot the sounds of the flute, 
by Lasus, as well as of the strings of the lyre by 
‘Tinrothens; and some other novelties introduced by 
Phrynis, Menalippides, and Philoxenus, occasioned 
a great revolution in the ancient ninsic. The comic 
poets, especially Pherecrates and Aristophanes, very 
often complained of it in the strongest terms. We 
see, in their pieces, Music represented accusing with 
great warmth and severity those musicians of having 
entirely depraved and corrupted the art. 

Plutarch, in several places of his works, complaing 
also, that to the manly, noble, and divine music of the 
ancients, in which every thing was sublime and majes- 
tic, the moderns had substituted that of the theatre, 
which inspires nothing but vice and licentiousness. 
Sometimes 2 he alleges Plato’s authority to prove, 
that music, the mother of harmony, decency and de- 
light, was not given to man by the gods only to 
please and tickle the ear, but to reinstate order and 
harmony in the soul, too often discomposed by error 
and pleasnre. Sometimes he admonishes us, that 
we cannot be too much upon our guard against the 
dangerous charms of a depraved and licentious music, 
and points out the means of avoiding such a corrup- 
tion. He declares here,4 that wanton music, disso- 
lute and debauched songs, corrupt the manners; and 
that the musicians and poets ought to borrow from 
wise and virtuous persons the subjects of their com- 
positions. In another place,5 he cites the authority 
of Pindar, who asserts that God made Cadmus hear 
a sublime and regular music, very diferent from 
those soft, light, effeminate strains, which had taken 
possession of human ears. And lastly, he explains 
himself more expressly upon it, in the ninth book of 
his Sympostacs. ‘‘The depraved music, which pre- 
vails in these days,” says he, in injuring all the arts 
dependent upon it, has hurt none so much as dancing. 
For this being associated with I know not what tri- 
vial and vulgar poetry, after having divorced itself 
from that of the ancients, which was entirely divine, 
has usurped our theatres, where it triumphs amidst a 
ridiculous admiration: and exercising a kind of ty- 
ranny, has subjected to itself a species of music of 
little or no value: but at the same time, it has actu- 
ally lost the esteem of all those, who, for their 


1 Rhyme, fefzes. The time or measure. It may also 
signify a bar in music. 

2 De Superstit. p. 167. 

4 De Audit, Poer. p. 29. 


3 Symp. |. p. 704. 
8 De Fvth. Orac. p. 397. 
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genius and wisdom, are considered as divine per- 
sons.’ J leave it to the reader to apply to our times, 
what Plutarch says of his, in regard to music and the 
theatre. 

It is no wonder that Plutarch complains thus of the 
depravation, which had universally infected the music 
of his times, and made itof so little value. Plato, 
Aristotle, and their disciples, had made the same 
complaint before him; and that in an age so favour- 
able as theirs to the improvement of polite arts, and 
so Te aa of great men in every kind. How 
could it happen, that at a time, when eloquence, poe- 
sy, painting, and sculpture, were cultivated with such 
success, niusic, for which they had no less attention, 
declined so much? Its great union with poetry was 
the principal cause of this, and these two sisters may 
be said to have had almost the same destiny. At 
first, each confined to the exact imitation of what was 
most beautiful in nature, had no other view than to 
instruct, whilst they delighted, and to excite emo- 
tions in the soul of equal utility, in the worship of 
the gods, and the good of society. For this end 
they employed the most suitable expressions, turns 
of thought, numbers and cadences. Music particu- 
larly, always simple, decent, and sublime, continued 
within the bounds prescribed her by the great mas- 
ters, especially the philosophers and legislators, who 
were most of them poets and musicians. But the 
theatrical shows, and the worship of certain divini- 
ties, of Bacchus amongst the rest, in process of time, 
very much set aside these wise regulations. They 
gave birth to dithyrambic poctry, the most licentious 
of all in its expressions, measure, and sentiments. 
It required a music of the same kind, and in consc- 
quence very remote from the noble simplicity of the 
ancient. The multiplicity of strings, and all that vi- 
cious redundance of sound and levity of ornament, 
were introduced to an excess, and gave room for the 
just complaints of all such as excelled, and had the 
best taste, in this way. 


SECTION IV.—piIFFERENT KINDS AND MEASURES 
OF THE ANCIENT MUSIC. MANNER OF WRITING 
THE NOTES TO SONGS. 


To speak of the ancient music ia general, and to 
give a slight idea of it, it is proper to observe, that 
there are three kinds of symphonies; the vocal, the 
instrumental, and that composed of both. The an- 
cients kuew these three kinds of symphonies or con- 
certs, 

We must further remark, that music had at first 
only three measures, which were a tone higher than 
one another. The gravest of the three was called 
the Doric; the highest the Lydian; and the middle 
the Phrygian: so that the Dorie and Lydian incla- 
ded between them the space of two tones, or of a 
tercet or third major. By dividing this space into 
demi-tones, room was made for two other measures, 
the Jonic and Eolian; the first of which was inger- 
ted between the Doric and Phrygian; the second 
between the Phrygian and Lydian, Other mea- 
sures were superadded, which took their denomina- 
tions from the five first, prefixing the preposition ixtp 
above, for those above; and the preposition it be- 
low, for those below. The Hyperdoric, the Hype- 
vionic, &c. The Hypodoric, the Hypoionic, &c. 

In some books of modern singing in churches, and 
at the end of some breviaries, to these dillerent mea- 
sures are referred the different tones now used in 
chanting divine service. The first and second tone, 
belong to the Doric measure; the third and fourth to 
the Phrygian; and the rest to the Lydian and Mixo- 
lydian, ‘The manner of chanting in the church is in 
the Diatonic kind, which is the deepest, and agrees 
best with divine worship. 

L return to the first division. The vocal symphony 
necessarily supposes several voices, because one per- 
son Cannot stng several parts at the same time. 
When several persons sing in concert together, it is 
either in unison, which is called Homophony; or in 
the octave, and even the double octave; and this 
is termed Antiphony. It is believed that the an- 
cients used also a third manner, which consisted in 
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singing to a tercet or third. The instrumental sym- 
phony, amongst the ancients, had the same differ- 
ences as the vocal, that is to say, several instruments 
meet play together in the unison, the octave, and the 
third, 

To have two strings of an instrument, of the same 
substance equally thick, and equally strained, de- 
notes that these accord with each other; all that is 
necessary is to regulate their lengths by certain pro- 
portions of number. For instance, if the two strings 
be equal ia length, they are unisons; if as 1 to 2 
they are octaves; if as 2 to 3 they are fifths; as 3 to 
4 they are fourths; as four to five they are third ma- 
jors, &c. 

The ancients, as well as we, had some instruments, 
upon which a single performer could execute a kind 
of concert. Such were the double flute and the lyre. 
The first of these instruments was composed of two 
flutes, joined in sucha manner, that the two pipes had 
usually but one mouth in common to both. These 
flutes were either equal or unequal in length or in 
the diameter of the bore. The equal flutes had the 
same, the nuequal different, sounds, of which one was 
deep, the other high. The symphony, which the 
iwo equal flutes made, was in the unison, when 
the two hands of the performer s{opt the same holes 
of each flute, at the same time; or thirds, when he 
stopped different holes of both flutes. The diversity 
of sounds, resulting from the unequal flutes, could 
he only of two kinds, according to the flutes being 
either octaves or thirds: and in both cases the per- 
former stopped the same holes of each flute at the 
same time, and in consequence formed a concert 
either in the octave or third. 

By the lyre is meant here every musical instru- 
ment in general with strings strained over a cavity 
for sound. The ancients bad several instruments of 
this kind, which differed only in their form, their 
size, or the number of their strings; and to which 
they gave different names, though they often used 
nne for the other. The chief of then: were, 1, the 
Cithara, Kiixex, from which the word Guitar is de- 
rived, though applied to a quite different instrument. 
2. The Lyre, Avex, otherwise called xéavg, and in 
Latin Testudo, because the bottum resembled the 
scale of a tortoise, the figure of which animal (as is 
said) gave the first idea of this instrument. 3. The 
Telywvov, or triangular instrument, the only one that 
has come down to us under the name of the harp. 

The lyre, as 1 have said before, varied very much 
in the number of its strings. That of Olympius and 
Terpander had at first but three, which those musi- 
cians knew how to diversify withso much art, that if 
we may believe Plutarch,! they very much exceeded 
those who played upon lyres of a greater number. 
By adding a oat string to the other three, they 
nade the Z'etrachord2 complete; and it was the dif- 
ferent manner in which harmony was produced by 
these four strings, that constituted the three kinds of 
it, called the Diaionic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic. 
The Diatonic kind appertains to the common and 
ordinary music. Ia the Chromatic, the music was 
softened by lowering the sounds half a tone, which 
was directed by a coloured mark, from whence the 
Chromatic took its name yeoue, signifying colour. 
What is now called B fiat, belongs to the Chromatic 
music. In the Enharmonic music, on the contrary, 
the sounds were raised a deini-tone, which was mar- 
ked as at present, by a diesis. In the Diafonie nu- 
sic, the air or tune could not make its progressions 
by less intervals than the semi-tones major. The 
modulation of the Chromatic music made use of the 
semi-tones minor Inthe Enharmonic music, the pro- 
gression of the air might be made by quarter-tones. 
Macrobius,3 speaking of these three kinds, says, the 
Enharmonic is no longer in use upon account of its 
difficnity: that the Chromatic is no longer esteemed, 
because that sort of miusic is too soft and effeminate: 
ee eee 

1 Plut.de mus. p. 1137. 

2 A passage in Horace, differently explained by M. Dacter 
and father Sanadon, has given room for learned dissertations 
upon the instrument called the Tetrachord, 

2 Lib. ii. in Somn, Seipioa. c. 4. 
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and that the Diatonic holds the mean between them 
both. The addition of a fifth string produced the 
Pentachord. The lyre with seven strings, or the 
Heptachord, was wore used, and in greater esteem 
than all others. However, though it included the 
seven notes of music, the octave was still wanting. 
Simonides at length added it, according to Pliny,! 
with an cighth string. Long after him, Timotheus 
the Milesian, who lived in the reign of Philip king 
of Macedon, about the 108 Olympiad, multiplied, as 
we have observed, the strings of the lyre to the 
pumber of eleven.2 This number was still increased. 

The lyre, with three or four strings, was not sus- 
ceptible of any symphony. Upon the Pentachord, 
two parts might be played by thirds to each other. 
The more the number of strings increased upon the 
lyre, the easier it was to compose airs with different 
parts upon that instrument. ‘The question is to know 
whether the ancients improved that advantage. ‘This 
question, which has been a matter of inquiry for 
about two ages in regard to the ancient music, and 
consists in knowing whether the Greeks and Romans 
were acquainted with that kind of it called Counter- 
point, or concert in different parts, has occasioned 
diflerent writings on both sides. The plan of my 
work dispenses with my entering into an examination 
of this dithculty, which I confess besides exceeds my 
capacity. 

It is not unnecessary to know in what manner the 
ancients noted their airs.3 With them the general 
system of mastic was divided into eighteen sounds, 
of which each had its particular name. They inven- 
ted characters to signify each tone: gymete, signs. All 
these figures were composed of a monogram, formed 
from the first letter of the particular name of each 
of the eighteen sounds of the general system. These 
signs, which served both for vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, were wrote above the words upon two 
ines, of which the upper was for the voice, and the 
lower for the instruments. These lines were not 
larger than lines of common writing. We have some 
Greek manuscripts, in which these two species of 
notes are wrote in the manner | haverelated. From 
them the hymns to Calliope, Nemesis, and Apollo,4 
as well as the strophe of one of Pindar’s odes, were 
taken. Mr. Burette has given us all these frag- 
ments, with the ancient and modern notes, in the 
fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. 

The characters invented by the ancients for wri- 
ting musical airs, were used till the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Guy d’Arezzo invented the modern man- 
ner of writing them with notes placed on different 
lines, so as to nark the sound by the position of the 
note. These notes were at first no more than points, 
in which there was nothing to express the time or 
duration. But John de Meurs, born at Paris, and 
who lived tn the reign of king John, found out the 
means of giving these points an unequal value, by 
the different figures of crotchets, minums, seni- 
briefs quavers, semiquavers, &c. which he invented, 
\nd have since been adopted by all the musicians of 

jurope. 


ECTION V.—WHETHER THE MODERN SHOULD 
BE PREFERRED TO THE ANCIENT MUSIC. 


THE famous dispute on this subject, between many 
Iened men, has been very hotly contested; because 
145 been held that, if the ancient music was des- 
tile of the Counterpoint, or concert in different 
pa, that defect gives an indisputable right of pre- 
ferce to the modern. Admitting the superiority 
of + moderns in this particular to be real, which 
mayith great reason always remain doubtful, [am 
not re that the consequence is so certain. Might 
not § ancients, in all other respects, have carried 
musi a degree of perfection the moderns have not 
attain, as well as all the other arts? (I do not say 


—— 


1 Pli\, vii. c. 56. 2 Plut, de. Mus, p. 1141, 
2 Ma\n. Capel. de nupt. Phifol. 
_* Thehymns were wrote by a poet named Diooysius, 
little kny"jn other respects. 
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it is so, I speak only of its possibility;) and if so, 
ought the discovery of the Counterpoint to give the 
latier an absolute preference to the tormer? The 
inost excellent painters of antiquity, as Apelles, used 
only four colours in their pteces. This has so tar 
from being a reason with Pliny for diminishing any 
thing of their merit and reputation, that he admired 
them the more for it, and that they had excelled all 
succeeding painters so much, though the latter had 
employed a great variety of new tints. But to trace 
this question to the bottom; let us examine, whether 
the music of later times does actually and indispu- 
tably excel that of the ancients; and we shall soon 
find that this is a question which it is impossible for 
us to decide. Jt 1s not with music as with sculpture. 
In the latter, the cause may he tried by the evidence 
of the performances to be prodnced on both sides. 
We have statues and reliefs of the ancients, which 
we can compare with our own; and we have seen 
Michael Angelo pass sentence in this point, and ac- 
tually acknowledge the superiority of the ancients. 
None of their music has come down to us, to make 
us sensible of its value, and to enable us to judge by 
our own experience, whether it be as excellent as our 
own. The wonderful! effects, it is said to have pro- 
duced, do not seem proofs sufficiently decisive. There 
are still extant treatises on Didacticks, as well 
Greek as Latin, which may lead us to their theory 
of this art: but can we conclude any thing very cer- 
tain fiom these in regard to their practice of it? 
Theory may give ns some light, some opening; buat 
precepts are exceedingly remote from execution. 
Would treatises upon poetry alone suffice to inform 
ns, whether the modern ought to be preferred to the 
ancient poets? 

In the uncertainty there will always be with re- 
gard to the matter in question, there ts a prejudice 
very much in favour of the ancients, which ought, in 
ny opinion, to niake us suspend our judgment. It is 
allowed that the Greeks had wonderful talents for all 
arts; that they cultivated them with extraordinary 
success, and carried most of them toa surprising de- 
gree of perfection. Jn architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, nobody disputes their supreme execllency. 
Now of all these arts, none were so anciently or 
generally cultivated as music. This was not practis- 
ed only by a few private persons, who made it their 
profession, as in the other arts; but by all in general 
who had any care taken of their education, of which 
the study of music was an essential part. It was 
of general use in solenin festivals, sacrifices, and 
especially at ineals, that were almost unk atten- 
ded with concerts, in which their principal joy and 
refinement consisted. There were public disputes 
and prizes for such as distinguished themselves most 
by it. It had a very peculiar share in choruses and 
tragedies. The magnificence and perfection, to which 
Athens rose in every thing else that related to the 
public shows, is known: can we imagine that city to 
have neglected only music? Can we believe, that 
those Attic ears,5 so refined and exquisite in respect 
to the sound of words in common discourse, were 
less so in regard to the concerts of vocal and instru- 
mental music, so much used in their choruses, and in 
which the most sensible and usual pleasure of Athens 
consisted? For my part, 1 cannot help being of 
opinion, that the Greeks, inclined as they were to di- 
versions, and educated from their earliest youth in 
a taste for concerts, with all the aids | have men- 
tioned, with that inventive and industrious genius 
they were known to have for all the arts, must bave 
excelled in music as well as in all other arts. This 
is the sole conclusion J make from all the reasons I 
have advanced, withont pretending to determine the 
preference in favour of either the ancients or mo- 
derns. 

[have not spoken of the perfection to which the 
Hebrew singers might have attained, in what re- 
gards vocal and instrumental music, in order to avoid 
niingling a species entirely sacred and devoted to re- 
ligion, with one wholly profane and abandoned to 


& Atticorum aures teretes et religiose. Cic. 
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and it is in this sense we should often understand in 
the Latin poets the words canere, cantus, and even 
carmen, which do not always signify singing properly 
so called, but a certain manner of speaking or reading. 
According to Bryennius, this declaiming or speaking 
was Coinposed with accents, and in consequence it 
was necessary, in writing it, to make use of the cha- 
racters, which cxpressed those accents. At first they 
were only three, the acute, the grave, and the cir- 
cumflex. They afterwards amounted to ten, each 
marked with a different character. We find their 
names and figures in the ancient Grammarians. The 
accent is the certain rule, by which the voice should 
be raised or depressed in the pronunciation of every 
syllable. As the manner of sounding these accents 
was learnt at the same time with reading, there was 
scarce any body, who did not understand this kind 
of notes. 

Besides the help of accents, the syllables in the 
Greek and Latin languages had a determinate quan- 
tity, that is to say, they were either Jong or er. 
The short syllable had only one, and the long, two 
seconds of time.8 This proportion between long and 
short syllables was absolute, as that in these days be- 
tween notes of different length. As two black notes 
in our music ought to have as much time, as onc 
white one in the music of the ancients, two short 
syllables had neither more nor less than one long 
one. Hence, when the Greek or Roman musicians 
were to compose any thing whatsoever, they had no 
more to do, in setting the time to it, than to conform 
to the quantity of the syllables upon which they pla- 
ced each note. I cannot avoid observing here by 
the way, that it is a pity, the musicians amongst us, 
who compose hymns and motets, do not understand 
Latin, and are ignorant of the quantity of words; 
from whence it often happens, that upon sbort sylla- 
bles, over which they ought to run lightly, they in- 
sist and dwell a great while, as if they were jong 
ones. This is a considerable fault, and contrary to 
the most common rules of music. 

I have observed, that the modulation of the voice 
and measure of time in speaking, of the actors upon 
the stage, was composed and wrote in notes, which 
determined the tone it was proper to take. Amongst 
many passages, that demonstrate this, I shall content 
myself with choosing one from Cicero, where he 
speaks of Roscius, his cotemporary, and intimate 
friend. Every body knows, that Roscius became a 
person of very greut consideration, by his singular 
excellency in his art, and his reputation for probity. 
The people were so much prejudiced in his favour, 
that when he did not act so well as usual, they said it 
was either out of negligence or indisposition. Nolut, 
inguiunt, agere Roscius, aut crudior fuit In fine, 
the highest degree of praise that they gave to a man, 
who excelled in his profession, was to say, he was 2 
Roscius in his way.6 

Cicero, after having said, that an orator, when h 
grows old, might soften his manner of speakiny 
quotes, as a proof and example of it, what Rosci 
declared; that when he perceived himself grow os 
he obliged the instruments to play in a slower tir- 
Quanquam, quoniam multa ad oratoris simility- 
nem ab uno Artifice sumimus, solet idem Roscrust- 
cere, se, quo plus sibi w@tatis accederet, eo tibictS 
cantus & modos remissiores esse facturum.6 C'T0 
accordingly, in a later work than that I haveOw 
cited, makes Atticus say, that actor had abate his 
declamation, or manner of speaking, by obligi the 
player on the flute, that accompanied him, t*€€p 
a slower time with the sounds of his instwent 
Roscius famtharis tuus, in senectute numeros Can- 
tus remiserat, ipsasque tardiores fecerat tibi-? It 
is evident, that the singing (for it was oftecalled 
so) of the dramatic pieces on the stages off€ an- 


idolatry, and all the excesses consequential of it. 
We may presume that these singers, to whom the 
holy scripture seems to ascribe a kind of inspiration 
and the gift of prophecy,! not to compose prophetic 
psalms, but to sing them inan ardentand lively man- 
ner, full of zeal and rapture, had carried the science 
of singing to as great a perfection as was possible. 
It was, no doubt, a grand, noble, and sublime kind 
of niusic, wherein eyery thing was proportioned to 
the majesty of its object, the Godhead, who, we may 
add, was its author: for he had vouchsafed to form 
his ministers and singers himself, and to instruct them 
in the manner it pleased him to have his praises cele- 
brated. 

Nothing is so admirable as the order itself which 
God had instituted amongst the Levites for the ex- 
ercise of this august function. They were. four 
thousand in number, divided into different bodies, of 
which each had its chief, and the kind, as well as 
times, stated for the discharge of their respective 
duties. Two hundred fourscore and eight,2 were ap- 
pointed to teach the rest to sing and play upon in- 
struments. We see an example of this wonderful 
order in David's Gistribution of the parts of the 
sacred music, when he solemnized the carrying of 
the ark from the house of Obed-Edom into the cita- 
del of Sion. The whole troop of musicians were 
divided into three choruses. The first had hollow 
instruments of brass, that resounded exceedingly, 
unlike our kettle-drum, only in not being covered 
with skins, and having their hollow part laid over 
with double bars, which they struck on different 
parts of them. These sounds suited very well the 
sacerdotal trumpets, that preceded them, and were 
very proper by their lively, strong and broken itera- 
tions, to awake the attention of the spectators. The 
second troop of sacred singers played in the treble, 
or higher key, on a diflerent instrament. The third 
chorus consisted of basses, that served to exalt and 
sustain these trebles, with which they always played 
In concert, (perhaps in unisons) because directed by 
the same master of the singers. It is easy to con- }. 
ceive, that the Levites, so numerous as they were, 
destined from father to son to this noble’ exercise, 
taught by the most skilful masters, and formed by 
long and continual habit, must have attained great 
excellency, and at length become consummate in 
all the beauties and delicacies of an art, in which 
they passed their whole lives. This was the true in- 
tent of music. The most noble nse that men can 
make of it, is to employ it in rendering the con- 
tinual homage of praise and adoration to the su- 
preme majesty of God, who has created, and governs 
the universe, and reserves so sacred| an office for 
his faithful children. Hymnus omnibus sanctis jus. 


ARTICLE II. 


OF THE PARTS OF MUSIC PECULIAR TO THE 
ANCIENTS. 

1 SHALL treat in this second article the other parts 
of music in use amongst the ancients, but unknown 
amongst us, and shall confound them often together, 
becanse they bave a natural connexion, and it would 
be difficult to separate them without falling into te- 
Gious repetitions. I shall make great use of what is 
said upon these heads in the critical reflections of 
the Abbé du Bos, upon poetry and painting. 


SECTION I.—sPpEECH UPON THE STAGE, OR MAN- 
NER OF THEATRICAL DECLAMATION COMPOSED 
AND SET TO NOTES. 

THE ancients composed and wrote with notes the 
mode of declamation or manner of speaking upon 
the stage, which however was not singing to music: 


1 And Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, was for song (or 
PROPHECY ;) he instructed about the song, because he was 
skilful, 1 Chron. xv. 22, 

David and the captains of the hast separated to the ser- 
vice of the sons of Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jedulhun, 
who should PRopPiresy with harps, with psalteries, and with 


3 Longam esse duorum temperum, breyem u's etiam 
pueri sciunt. Quénetid. ], ix. ec. 3, 


4 Cie. de Orat, |. i, n. 124, aie 
e tificio ex- 


cymbals. 1 Chron, xxv. 1, 5 Jam diu consecutus est ut in quo quisqu 5 
a — With their brethren that were instructed in the | cellerct, is in suo genere Roscius dicerctur, * 9P4t. i 

fongs of the Lord even all that were cunning, two hundred | n. 130. d 

fourscore and eight. I Chron. xxv.7. 6 De Orat. |. i, n. 254. 7 Cic. de Le 1.0, J]. 
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cients, had neither divisions, recitative, continued 
quaverings, nor any of the characters of our musical 
singing: in a word, that this singing was only de- 
claiming, or speaking as sith us. This manner of 
utterance was, however, peeporcd, as if was sustaln- 
ed, by acontinued base, of which the sound was pro- 
portioned, in all appearance, to that made by aman, 
who declaims or pronounces a speech, This may 
seem to us an absurd and almost incredible practice, 
but is not therefore the less certain; and in matter 
of fact, it is useless tu object any arguments. We 
can only speak by conjecture upon the composition 
which the continued base might play, that accompa- 
nied the actor's pronunciation. Perhapsit only play- 
ed from time to time some long notes, which were 
heard at the passages, in which it was necessary for 
the actor to assume such tones, as it was not easy to 
hit with justness, and thereby did the speaker the 
game service, as Gracchus received from the player 
upon the flute, he always had near him, when he ha- 
rangued, to give him at proper times the tones con- 
certed between them. 


SECTION II.—GESTURE OF THE STAGE COMPOSED 
AND SET TO MUSIC. 


Music did not only regulate the tone of voice in 
speaking, but also the gesture of the speaker. This 
art was called @sx1e4s by the Greeks, and Saltatio by 
the Romans. Plato! tells us, that this art consisted 
in the imitation of all the gestures and motions men 
can make. Hence we must not confine the sense of 
Saltatio, to what our language means by the word 
dancing. This art, as the same author observes, was 
of great extent. It was designed not only to form 
the attitudes and motions, which add grace to action, 
or are necessary in certain artificial dances, attended 
with variety of steps, but to direct the gesture, as 
well of the actors upon the stage, as the orators; and 
even to teach that manner of gesticulation we shall 
soon treat of, which conveyed meaning without the 
help of speech. 

Quinctilian advises the sending of children, only 
for some time, to the schools where this art of Sal- 
tation was taught; but solely to acquire an easy air 
and graceful action; and not to form themselves up- 
on the gesture of dancing-masters, to which that of 
orators shonld be extremely different.2 He observes, 
that this custom was very ancient, and subsisted to 
his times without any objection. Macrobius, how- 
ever, bas preserved a fragment of a speech of the 
younger Scipio Africanus, wherein that destroyer of 
Carthage speaks warmly against this custom. ‘Our 
youth,” says he, “go to the schools of the come- 
dians to learn singing,3 an exercise, which our ances- 
tors considered as unworthy of persons of condition. 
Young persons of both sexes go thither without 
blushing, where they mingle with a crowd of the 
most loose and abandoned niinstrels."’4 The autho- 
rity of so wise a man as Scipio is of great weight on 
this head, and well deserves serious attention. 

Be this as it may, we find, that the ancients took 
extraordinary pains to cultivate gesture, and both 
comediang and orators were very careful in this point. 
We have seen how industriously Demosthenes ap- 
plied himself to it. Roscius sometimes disputed 
with Cicero, who best expressed the same thought 
in several different manners, each in his own art; 
Roscius by gesture, and Cicero by speech.6 Roscius 


: Plat. de Leg, J. vii. p. 814. 

2 Cujus etiam discipline usus in nostram usque etatem 
sine reprehensione descendit. A me autem non ultra pue- 
riles anvos retinebitur, nec in his ipsis diu. Neque enim 
gestum oraloris componi ad similitudinem saltaloris volo 
sed vubesse aliquid ex hae exercitatione. Quinctil. J. i. 
c. JI. 

3 As comedians are spoken of here, by the word cantare, 
we most understand to speuk or deelaim after the manner 
of the theatre. 

4 Ennt in Judum histrionum, diseunt cantare quud majo- 
res nostri ingenuis prabro duci voluerunt. Eunt, inquam, in 
“ydum saltatorium inter Cinzedos, virgines puerique ingenui. 

facrob. Saturnal. |. ii. e. 8. 

5 Et certe satis constat contendere eum (Ciceronem) cum 
3triune solitum, utrum ille sepius eandem sententiam va- 
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seenis to have repeated that only by gesture, which 
Cicero first composed and uttered; after which judg- 
ment was given upon the success of both. Cicero 
afterwards changed the words or turn of phrase, 
without enervating the sense of the discourse; and 
Roscius, in his turn, was to give the sense by other 
gestures, without injuring his frst mute expression by 
the change of manner. 


SECTION III.—pronuNCIATION AND GESTURE DI- 
VIDED UPON THE STAGE BETWEEN ACTORS. 


WE shall be less surprised at what I have said 
concerning Roscins, when we know, that the Ro- 
mans often divided the theatrical representation be- 
tween two actors, of whom the one pronounced, 
whilst the other made gestures. This again is one 
of the things not easily conceived, so remote is it 
from our practice, and so extravagant therefore does 
It appear. i 

Livy tells us the occasion for this custom. Livius 
Andronicus,® a celebrated poet, who first gave Rome 
aregular dramatic piece, in the five hundred and 
fourteenth year of that city, about an handred and 
twenty years after shows of that kind had been in- 
troduced there, acted himself in one of his own 
pieces. It was usual et that time for the dramatic 
poets to mount the stage, and represent some charac- 
ter. The people who took the liberty to cause the 
passage they liked to be repeated, by calling out bis, 
that is to say, encore, made Andronicus repeat so 
long, that he grew hoarse. Not being capable of 
pronouncing any longer, he prevailed upon the 
audience to let a slave, placed behind the perfor- 
mer upon the instruments, repeat the verses, whilst 
Andronicus made the same gestures, as he had 
done in repeating them himself. It was observed, 
that his action was at that time much more animated 
than before, because his whole faculties and atten- 
tion were employed in the gesticulation, whilst ano- 
ther had the care and trouble of pronouncing the 
words. From that time, continues Livy, arose the 
custom of dividing the parts between two actors,and 
to pronounce, in a manner corresponding to the 
comedian’s gestnre. And this custom has prevailed 
so much, that the coniedians themselves pronounce 
no longer any thing besides the dialogue part. Vale- 
rius Maxims relates the same thing, which passages 
in many other authors confirm. It is therefore cer- 
tain, that the pronunciation and gesture were often 
divided between two actors; and that it was by es- 
tablished rules of music they regulated both the sound 
of their voices, and the motion of their hands and 
whole bodies. 

We should be struck with the ridicule there would 
be in two persons upon our stage, of whom one 
shonld make gestures without speaking, whilst the 
other repeated in a pathetic tone without motion. 
But we should remember, in the first place, that the 
theatres of the ancients were much more vast than 
ours; and in the second place, that the actors played 
in masks, and that in consequence one could not dis- 
tingnish sensibly at a great distance, whether they 
spoke or were silent by the moving of the mouth, 
or the features of the face. They undoubtedly 
chose a singer, (Imean him who pronounced,) whose 
voice came as near as possible to that of the come- 
dian. This singer was placed in a kind of alcove, 
towards the bottom of the scene. 

But in what manner conld the rhythmic music 
adapt itself to the same measure and cadcnne with the 


tiis gestibus efficcret, an ipse per eloquentiz copiam sermo- 
ne diverso pronunciaret. JMacrob, Saturnal J. ii. ¢. 10. 

6 Livius—idem scilicet, quod omnes tune erant suorum 
carminum actor, dictur, cum sepius revocatus voeem oblu- 
dissel, venia petita puerum ad canendum ante tibicinem cum 
statuisset, canticum egisse aliquanta magis vigenti mota 
quia nihil vocis vsus impediebat, Inde ad manum cantart 
histrionibus captum, diverbiaque tanthm ipsorum voce ree 
liecta. Ziv. J, vii. n. 2. . 

Is (Livius Andronieus) sui operis actor, cum sepius @ 
papulo revocatus vocem obtudisset, adhibito pueri et libici- 
nis contu, gesticulationem taciius peregit. Val. Maz. 1. ii. 
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comedian that repeated, and him who made gestures? 
This was one of those things, that St. Augustin says, 
were known to all who mounted the stage, and for 
that reason he believed improper for him to explain. 
It is not easy to conceive what method the ancients 
used to make both these players act in so perfect a con- 
cert, as scarce to be distinguished from one: but the 
fact is certain. We know that the measure was heat 
upon the stage, which the actor who spoke, he who 
made gestures, the chorus, and even the instruments, 
were to observe as their common rule. Quinctilian, 
after having said, that gesture is as much subservient 
to measure, as utterance itself, adds, that the actors, 
who gesticulate, ought to follow the signs given with 
the foot; that is to say, the time beat, with as much 
exactitude, as those who execute the modulations; by 
which he means the actors who pronounce, and the 
instruments that accompany them.! Near the actor 
who represented, a man was placed with iron shoes, 
who stamped upon the stage.2 It is natural to sup- 
pose, that this man’s business was to beat the time 
with his foot, the sound of which would be heard 
by all whose business it was to observe it. 

The extreme delicacy of the Romans, (and as much 
may be said of the Greeks) in whatever concerned the 
theatre, and the enormous expenses they were at in 
representations of this kind, gives us reason to believe, 
that they carried all parts of them to a very great per- 
fection; and in consequence, that the distribution of 
stele parts between two actors, of which one spoke, 
and the other made gestures, had nothing in it, that 
was not highly agreeable to the spectators. A come- 
dian at Rome, who made a gesture out of time, was 
no less hissed, than one who was faulty in the pronun- 
ciation of verse.3 The habit of being present at the 
public shows, had made even the common people so 
hice in their ear, that they knew how to object to in- 
flections, and the most minute faults in tone, when 
repeated too often; even thongh they were of a na- 
ture to please, when introduced sparingly, and mana- 
ged with art.4 

The immense sums devoted by the ancients to the 
celebration of shows are hardly credible. The repre- 
sentation of three of Sophocles’ tragedies cost the 
Athenians more than the Peloponnesian war. What 
expenses were the Romans at in building theatres 
and amphitheatres, and even in paying their actors! 
fEsopus, a celebrated actor of tragedy, Cicero’s co- 
temporary, left at his death to the son, mentioned 
by Horace and Pliny5 as a famous spendthrift, an 
inheritance of two millions, five hundred thou- 
sand livres, (about an hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds) which he had amassed by acting.6 Roscius, 
Cicero’s friend, had a salary of above seventy-five 
thousand livres (about three thousand five hundred 
pounds) a year, and must have had more, as he had 
five hundred livres (about twenty-three pounds) a 
day out of the public treasury, of which he paid no 
part to his company.7 Julius Cesar gave about 
sixty thousand livres (about two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds) to Laberius, to induce that 
ee to play aes in a piece of his own composing. 

have repeated these facts, and there are an infinity 
of a like nature, to show the exceeding passion of 
the Romans for public shows. Now is it probable, 
that a people who spared notbing for these shows, 


1 Atqui corporis motui sua quedam tempura, et ad signa 
pedum non minus saltationi, quam modulationibus, adhibet 
Tatio musica numerus. Quinctil. 

9 Lucian. in Orchest. p. 951. 

2 Histrio, si paululum se moveat extra numerum, aut si 
versus pronunciatus est syllaba una longior aut brevior, ex- 
sibilatur et exploditur. Cic. in Parad. 3. 

4 Quanto molliores sunt et delieatiores in cantu flexiu- 
nes et false vocule quam certe et severe: quibus tamen 
non mudo austeri sed, si sepius fiant, multitudo ipsa reela- 
mat. Cic. de Orat, |. iii. n. 98, 

® Hor. Sat. 1. ii. Plin. l. x. c. 51. 

8 /Asopum ex pari arte ducenties sestertium reliquisse 
filio constat. Macrod. |. ii. c. 10. 

t Quippe cum jam apud majores nostros Roseius histrio 
cestertium quinginta millia unnua meritasse prodatur. Plin. 
1. vii. ec. 39. Tanta fait gratia, ut mercendem diurnam de 
publico mille denarius sine gregalibus solus acceperit. JMa- 
crob, Saturn. , ii. c. 10, 
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who made them their principal employment, or at 
least thetr most sensible pleasure, who piqued them- 
selves upon the elevation and refinement of their 
taste in every thing beside; tbat this people, I say, 
whose delicacy could not suffer the least word il] 
pronounced, the least accent ill laid, or the least im- 
proper gesture, should admit this distribution of 
speech and gesture between two actors, so long upon 
the eres if it had offended ever go little the eye or 
ear. e may believe, without prejudice, that a thea- 
tre so much esteemed and frequented, had carried 
all things to a very high degree of perfection. 

It was the music, that engrossed almost all honour 
in dramatic representations. It presided in the com- 
position of plays: for of old its enipire extended so 
far, and was confounded with poesy. It regulated 
the speech and gesture of the actors. It was applied 
to form the voice, to unite it with the sound of the 
instruments, and to compose a grateful harmony out 
of that union. 

In ancient Greece the poets themselves composed 
the pronunciation for their pieces. Musict, quierant 
quondam idem poete, says Cicero,’ in speaking of the 
ancient Greek poets who invented the music and form 
of verses. The art of composing declamation, or the 
pronunciation for dramatic performances, was a par- 
ticular profession at Rome. In the titles at the head 
of Terence’s comedies, we find, with the name of the 
author of the poem, and that of the master of the 
company of comedians who acted it, his name also 
that had adapted the music to the words; in Latin, 
Qui fecerat modos. Cicero uses the same expression, 
JSacere modos, to express those who compose the pro- 
nunciation of theatrical pieces. After having said, 
that Roscius purposely repeated some passages of his 
parts with a more negligent tone than the sense of 
the verses seemed to require, and threw shadowings 
into his gesture, to make what he intended to set 
off the stronger, he adds: ‘That the success of this 
conduct is so certain, that the poets, and those who 
composed the pronunciation, were sensible of it as 
well as the comedians, and knew all of them how to 
employ it with advantage.” 9 These composers of 
pronunciation raised or depressed the tone with de- 
sign, and artfully varied the manner of speaking. A 
passage was sometinies directed by the note, to be 
pronounced lower than the sense seemed to require, 
but this was done in order -that the élevation to 
which the actor’s voice was to rise at the distance 
ofa verse or two, might have the stronger effect. 


SECTION IV.—ART OF THE PANTOMIMES, 


To conclude what relates to the music of the an- 
cients, it remains for me to speak of the most singu- 
lar and wonderful of all its operations, though neither 
the most useful nor the most laudable: this was the 
performance of the Pantomimes. The ancients, not 
contented with having reduced, by the precepts of 
music, the art of gesture into method, had improved 
it to such a degree, that there were comedians who 
ventured to undertake to act all sorts of dramatic 
pieces, without speaking a syllable. They called 
themselves Pantomimes, because they imitated and 
expressed whatever they had to say by gestures, 
taught by the art of Saltation or dancing, without 
using the aid of speech. 

Snidas and Zozy mus 10 inform us, that the art of the 
Pantomimes made its first appearance at Rome, in the 
reign of Augustus: which made Lucian! say, that 
Socrates had seen the art of dancing only in its cradle. 
Zozynius even reckons the invention of this art 
amongst the causes of the corruption of the manners 
of the Roman people, and of the misfortunes of the 
empire. The two first introducers of this new art 
were Pylades and Bathyllus, whose names became 
afterwards very famous amongst the Romans; the 


8 Cie. de Orat. I. iii. n, 174. S 

® Neque id actores pris viderunt, quam ipst poete, 
quam denique illi etiam qui fererunt modos, a quibus utris- 
qué summittitur aliquid, deinde augetur, extenuatur, infla- 
tur, variatur distinguitur. Cie. de Orat. 1. iii. n. 1,2. 

10 Suidas. Adyvod, Zoz. |i. 

a1 Lucian. de Orchest, p. 923, 
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first succeeded best in tragic subjects, and the other 
in comic. : 
Whiat appears surprising is that these comedians, 
who undertook to perform pieces without speaking, 
could not assist their expression with the motion of 
their faces; for they played in masks as well as the oth- 
eractors. They began, no doubt, at first by executing 
some well known scenes of tragedies and comedies, in 
order to be the more easily understood by the specta- 
tors, and by little and little became capable of repre- 
senting whole plays. As they were not to repeat any 
thing, and had only gestures to make, it is easily con- 
ceived, that all their expression was more lively, and 
their action much more animated, than those of the 
common comedians. Hence Cassiodorus calls the 
Pantomimes, men whose learned hands, to use that 
expression, had tongues at the end of each finger: who 
spoke in keeping silence, and who knew how to make 
an ample narration without opening their mouths:! 
in fine, men whom Polhymuia, the muse that presi- 
ded over music, had formed, in order to sbow that she 
could express her sense without the help of speech. 
These representations, though mute, must have giv- 
en a sensible pleasure, and transported the spectators. 
Seneca 2 the father, whose profession was one of the 
gravest and most honourable of his times, confesses, 
that his taste for these Pantomimical representations, 
was a real passion, Lucian says, that people wept 
at them, as at the pieces of the speaking comedians. 
He relates also, that some king in the neighbourhood 
of the Euxine sea, who was at Romein Nero’s reign, 
demanded of that prince, with great earnestness, a Pan- 
tomime he had seen play, in order to make him his 
interpreter in all languages. “This man,” said he, 
“¢ will make all the world understand him, whereas J 
am obliged to pay a great number of interpreters for 
corresponding with my neighbours, who speak sever- 
al languages entirely unknown to me.” Certain it is, 
that the Ronians were so charmed with the art of the 
Pantomimes from its birth, that it soon passed into the 
reniotest provinces, and subsisted as long as the empire 


t Orchestrarum loquacissime manus, linguosi digiti, si- 
Ientinm clamosum, expositio lacita, quam musa Polhymnia 
reperisse narratur, ostendens lomines posse sine oris afflatn 
yelle suum declarare. Cassiod. Var. Epist.1. iv. Epist. 51. 

2 Senec. in Controc. 2, 


3 Lucian. de Orchest. p. 948. 4 Ibid. p. 940. 
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itself The history of the Roman emperors more fire- 
quently mentions famous Pantomimes than celebrated 
orators. 

This art, as we have observed, began in the reign 
‘of Augustus. That prince was exceedingly delighted 
with it, and Maecenas was in a manner enchanted with 
Bathyllus. In the first years of Tiberius, the senate 
was obliged to make a regulation to prohibit the sen- 
ators from entering the houses of the Pantomimes, and 
the Roman knights from making up their train in the 
streets.5 Some years after, there was a necessity for 
banishing the Pantomimes out of Rome.6 The ex- 
treme passion of the people for their representations, 
occasioned the forming cabals for applauding one in 
preference to another, and these cabals became fac- 
tions. They even took ditferent liveries, in iniitation 
of those who drove the chariots in the races of the 
Circus.?7 Some called themselves the Blues, and oth- 
ers the Greens. The people were divided also on 
their side, and all the factions of the Circus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Roman history, espoused 
different companies of Pantomimes, which often occa- 
sioned dangerous tumultsin Rome. The Pantomimes 
were again expelled Rome under Nero and some oth- 
er emperors. But their banishment was of no great 
duration; because the people could no longer be with- 
out them, and conjectures happened, in which the sov- 
ereign, who believed the favonr of the multitude neces- 
sary to him, endeavoured to please them by such means 
as were in his power. Domitian had expelled them, 
aml Nerva his successor recalled them, though one of 
the wisest emperors Rome ever had. Sometimes the 
people themselves, tired with the unhappy elfects of 
the cabals of the Pantomimes, demanded their expul- 
sion with as much warmth as they had done their being 
recalled upon other occasions. JNVeque a te minore 
concentu ut tolleres Pantomimos, quam a patre tuo ut 
restitueret, exactum est, says Pliny the younger, in 
speaking to Trajan, There are evils and disorders, 
which can only be prevented in their birth, and which 
if time be allowed them to take root and gain credit, 
assume the upperhand, and become too strong for all 
remedies. 


5 Ne domos Pantomimorum senator introiret, ne egredi- 
entes in publicum Equites Romanicingerent. Tacit. Annat. 
Ib is Gs Cfo 


6 [bid, 1, iv. c. 14. 1 Cassiod. Var. Epist. J. i. Epist. 20. 
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HITHERTO we have seen man established by the 
means of the arts in the enjoyment of all the conveni- 
ences of life. The earth, cultivated by his care and 
labour, has supplied him, in return, with abundant 
riches of every kind. Commerce has brought him 
from the most remote countries, whatever their inha- 
bitants could spare; it has carried him down into the 
bowels of the earth, and to the bottom of the sea, not 
only to enrich and adorn him, but to supply himself 
‘ with an infinity of helps and instruments necessary in 
his daily occasions. After having built himself houses, 
sculpture and painting have done their utmost in em- 
ulation of each other to adorn his abode; and that no- 
thing might be wanting to his satisfaction and delight, 
music has come in, to fill up his moments of leisure 
with grateful concerts, which rest and refresh him af- 
ter his labours, and make him forget all his pains, and 
all his afflictions, if he has any. What more can he 
desire? Happy, if he could not be disturbed in the 
gression of advantages, that have cost him so much. 

ut the rapacious appetites, the avarice and ambition 
of mankind, interrupt this general felicity, and render 
man the enemy of man. Injustice arnis herself with 
force, to enrich herself with the spoils of her breth- 
ren. He, who, moderate in his desires and confining 


himself within the bounds of what he possesses, should 
not opppose ageression with force, would soon become 
| the prey of others. He would have cause to fear, that 
jealous neighbours, and hostile states, would come to 
disturb his tranquillity, to ravage his lands, burn his 
houses, carry away his riches, and lead himself into 
captivity. He has therefore occasion for arms and 
troops, to defend him against violence, and secure his 
safety. At first we behold him employed in whatever 
the sciences have of most exalted and sublime; but, 
at the first noise of arms, those sciences, born and nur- 
tured in repose, and enemies of tumult, are seized with 
terror, and reduced to silence, unless the art of war 
takes them under her protection, and places her safe- 
guards over them, which can alone secure the public 
tranquillity.1 Thus war becomes necessary to man, 
as the protectress of peace and repose, and solely em- 
ployed to repel violence and defend justice ;? and it 
is in this light, I believe it allowable for me to treat 


1 Omnia hac nostra preclara_studia—latent in tutela ac 
presidio bellicee virtutis. Simul atque increputt suspicio tne 
mulltiis, artes illico nostre conticescunt. Cic. pro Mur, n. 2 

2 Suscipenda bella sunt ob eam causam ut sine Injuria in 
paoe vivatur. Cic. 1. i. de Offic. n. 35. 
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of it. [shall run over, as briefly as possible, all the 

arts of military knowledge, which, properly speak- 
Ing, 1s the science of princes and kings, and requires, 
for succeeding in it, almost innumerable talents, which 
are very rarely to be found united in the same per- 
son. 

As I have elsewhere treated what relates to the mi- 
litary affairs of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyri- 
ans, and Persians, I shall speak the more sparingly of 
them in this place. I shall be more extensive upon 
the Greeks, and principally the Lacedzemonians and 
Athenians, which, of all the Grecian states, indisputa- 
bly distinguished themselves most by their valour and 
military knowledge. I was long in doubt, whether I 
should speak also of the Romans, who seem foreign 
to my subject. But upon mature consideration, I 
thonght it necessary to join them with other nations, 
that the reader at one view, might know, at least in 
some measure, the manner in which the ancients made 
war. This is the sole end I propose to myself in this 
treatise, without intending any thing further. 1 have 
not forgot what happened to a philosopher of Ephesus, 
who passed for the finest speaker of his times. In a 
harangue, which he pronounced before Hannibal, he 
took ee hins to treat at large the duties of a good 
general. ‘The orator was applauded by the whole au- 
dience. Hannibal being pressed to give his opinion of 
him, replied, with the freedom of a soldier, that he had 
never heard a more contemptible discourse. I should 
apprehend incurring a like censure, if, after having 
ee my whole life in the study of polite learning, 

should pretend {o give Jessons upon the art military 
to those who make it their profession. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tuis first chapter contains what relates to the un- 
dertaking and declaring of war, the choice of the gen- 
eral and officers, the raising of troops, their provisions, 
pay, arms, march, encampments, and all that relates 
to battles, 


ARTICLE I. 
UNDERTAKING AND DECLARATION OF WAR. 
SECTION I.—UNDERTAKING OF WAR. 


THERE is no principle more generally received, than 
that which lays down, that war ought never to be un- 
dertaken except for just and lawful reasons; nor hardly 
apy one nore generally violated. It is agreed, that 
wars, undertaken solely from views of interest or am- 
bition, are real robberies.1 The pirate’s answer to 
Alexander the Great, so well known in history, was 
exceedingly just and sensible. And had not the Scy- 
thians good reason to ask that ravager of provinces, 
wherefore he came so far to disturb the tranquillity of 
nations, who had never done him wrong; ad whether 
it was a crime in them to be ignorant in their woods 
and deserts, remote from the rest of mankind, who, 
and of what country Alexander was?2 When Philip, 

\ chosen arbiter between two kings of Thrace that were 
brothers, expelled them both from their dominions, 
did he deserve a better name than that of thief and 
robber?3 His other conquests, though less flagrant 
crimes, were still but robberies, because founded up- 
on injustice, and no means of conquering seemed in- 
famous to him: nulla apud eum turpis ratio vincendiA 
The justice and necessity of wars ought therefore to 
be considered as fundamental principles in point of 
policy and government. 

In monarchical states, generally, the prince only has 
power to undertake a war: which is one of the rea- 


4 Inferre bella finitimis—ae populos sibi non molestos sola 
regni cupiditate conterere et subdere, quid aliud quam 
grand lutrocinium nominandum est? S. Aug. de Civ. D. 

* lVeremue 

3 Quid nobis teeum est ? Nunquam terram tuam attigi- 
mos, Qui sis, unde venias, licetne ignorare in vastis sylvis 
viventibus? Q. Curt. 1. vii. e. 8 

3 Philippus, more ingeuii sui, ad judicium veluti ad bel- 
lum, inopinantibus fratribus, instrueto exercitu supervenit; 
et regno utrumque, non judicis more, sed fraude LATRUNIS 
ac seelere, spoliavil. Justin. 1, vill. c. 3. a 

4 Id. Justin. 
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sons, that renders his office so much to be feared. For, 
if he has the misfortune to enter into it withouta just 
and necessary cause, he is answerable for all the 
crinies cominitted in it, for all the fatal effects attend- 
ing it, for all the ravages inseparable from it, and all 
the human blood shed in it. Who can view without 
trembling, such an object, and an accountability of so 
dreadful a nature? 

Princes have councils, which may be of great assis- 
tance to them, if they take care to fill them up with 
wise, able, and experienced persons; such as are dis- 
tinguished by their love and zeal for the good of their 
country, void of ambition and views of interest, and 
above all, infinitely remote from all disguise and flat- 
tery. When Darius proposed to his council the car- 
rying of the war into Scythia, Artabanus his brother 
endeavoured at first in vain to dissuade him from so 
unjust and unreasonable a design: his reasons, solid 
as they were, were forced to give way to the enormous 
praises and excessive flattery of the courtiers.6 He 
succeeded no betterin the counsel he gave his nephew 
Xerxes, not to attack the Greeks.6 As the latter had 
strongly expressed his own inclination, an essential 
fault in such conjunctures, he was far from being 
opposed, and the deliberation was no more than mere 
form. On both occasions, the wise prince, who had 
spoke his sentiments freely, was grieved to see, that 
neither of the two kings comprehended, ‘how great 
a mnisfortune it is to be accustomed to set no bounds 
to one’s desires, never to be contented with what we 
possess, and always to be solicitous for enlarging 
it?""7 which is the cause of almost all wars. 

In the Grecian republics, the assembly of the peo- 
ple decided finally with regard to war, which method 
was subject to great inconveniences. At Sparta in- 
deed, the authority of the senate, and especially of 
the Ephori,as well as at Athens that of the Areopagus 
and council of four hundred, to whom the preparing 
of the public affairs belonged, served as a kind of 
balance to the levity and imprudence of the people: 
but this reniedy had not always its effect. The Athe- 
nians are reproached with two very opposite faults, 
the being either toc precipitate or tooslow. Against 
the former alaw had been made, by which it was or- 
dained, that war should not be resolved till after a 
mature deliberation of three days. And in the wars 
against Philip we have seen, how much Demosthenes 
complained of the indolence of the Athenians, of 
which their enemy well knew howto make his advan- 
tage. This slowness in repoblics, arises from this 
cause; unless the danger be evident, private persons 
are too much divided about their different views and 
interests, to unite speedily in the same resolution. 
Thus when Philip had taken Elatza, the Athenian 
orator, terrified with the urgent danger of the repub- 
lic, caused the law I have mentioned to be repealed, 
and the war to be resolved on that instant. 

The public affairs were examined and determined 
with much more maturity and wisdom amongst the 
Romans, though the people with them alzo had the 
decision. But the senate’s authority was great, and 
almost always prevailed in important cases. That 
wise body were very attentive, especially in the 
earliest times of the republic, to have justice on their 
side in their wars. This reputation for faith in 
treaties, equity, justice, moderation, and disinterest- 
edness, was of no less service than the force of arnis, 
in aggrandizing the Roman republic; the power ot 
which was attributed to the protection of the gods, 
who rewarded justice and public faith in that manner.$ 
It is observed with admiration, that the Romans in 
all times constantly made religion the basis of their 
enterprises, and referred the motive and end of them 
to the gods.2 The most powerful reasons the generals 
could use to animate the troops to fight well, was to 


8 Herod. |. iv. c. 83. ® Ibid. }. vii. c. 18. 

15OQlo xexdv Ein Sidacussy rav Wuxny sAéov ri Oigexs wast 
Eyer TOU wxebovras. 

8 Favere pictati fideique deos, per que populos Romanus 
ad tantum fasligii pervenerit. Ziv. 1], xliv. no. 1. a 

9 Majares vestri omnium magnarum rerum et principia 
exorsi ab diis sunt, et finem enm statuerunt. Liv. 1. xlv. 
n. 39, 
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represent to them, that the war they made was just; 
and that as only necessity had put their arms into 
their hands, they might assuredly rely upon the pro- 


tection of the gods: whereas those gods, the enemies 
and avengers of injustice, never failed to declare 
against such as undertook unjust wars in violation of 


the faith of treaties. 
SECTION II.—DECLARATION OF WAR. 


ONE effect of the principles of equity and justice, 
which I have now laid down, was never actually to 


commence hostilities, before the public heralds had 
signified to the enemies the grievances they had to 

lege against them, and they had been exhorted to 
‘redress the wrongs declared to have been received. 


4It is agreeable to the law of nature to try methods of 


tamity and accommodation, before proceeding to open 
rupture. 


Humanity requires, that room be given for reflection 


and repentance; and time left to clear up such doubts, 


and remove such suspicions, as measures of an ambi- 
ae nature may give birth to, and which are often 
ound to be groundless upon a nearer examination. 


This custom wag generally observed from the earliest 


ages amongst the Greeks. Polynices, before he be- 
sieged Thebes, sent Tydeus to his brother Eteocles 
to propose an accommodation.! And it appears from 
Homier,2 that the Greeks deputed Ulysses and Mene- 
lausto the Trojans, to summon them to restore Helen 
before they had committed any act of hostility; and 
Herodotus§ tells us the same thing. We find e mul- 
titude of the like examples throughout the history of 
the Greeks. 

It is true that an almiost certain means of gaining 
great advantages over enemies is to fall on them at 
unawares, and to attack them suddenly, without hav- 
ing suffered them to discover ourdesigns, or give thein 
time to put themselves into a state of defence. But 
these unforeseen incursions, without any previous de- 
nunciation, were properly deemed unjust enterprises, 
and vicious in their principle. It was this, as Polybius 
remarks,4 that had so much discredited the Atoltans, 
and had rendered them as odious as thieves and rob- 
bers; because having no rule but their interest, they 
knew no laws either of war or peace, and every means 
of enriching and aggrandizing themselves appeared 
legitimate to them, without troubling themselves, 
whether it vere contrary to the law of nations to at- 
tack neighbours by surprise, who had done them no 
wrong, and who believed themselves safe in virtue, and 
under the protection of treaties. 

The Romans were not so exact as the Greeks in 
observing this ceremony of declaring war, which was 
established by Ancus Marcius, the fourth of their 
kings.5 The public officer, (called Fecialis,) having 
his head covered with linen, went to the frontiers of 
the people against whom preparations of war were 
making; and as soonas he arrived there he declared 
aloud the grievances of the Roman people and the 
satisfaction he demanded forthe wrongs that had been 
done them; calling Jupiter to witness in these terms, 
which include a horrible imprecation against himself, 
and a still greater against the people, of whom hewas 
no more than the voice. ‘Great God, if I come 
hither to demand satisfaction in the name of the Ro- 
man people, contrary to equity and justice, never 
suffer me to behold my native country again.” He 
repeated the same thing, changing Bal some of the 
terms, to the first person he met; and afterwar !s at 
the entrance of the city, and in the public market- 
place. If at the expiration of thirty days satisfaction 
were not made, the same ollicer returning to the sanie 
people, pronounced publicly these words:—* Attend, 
oh Jupiter, Juno, and Quirinne; © and you cele-tial, 
terrestrial, and infernal gods, attend. IT call you to 


a Potior cunctis sedit sententia, fratris 
Pretentare fidem, tutosque in regna preeando 
Explorare aditus. Audax ea munera Tydeus 
Sponte subit. Srab, Theb. lib, xt, 

3 Niad |. ii. n. 205, = Libs ite. Diases 

4 Polvyb. |. iv. p. 33t. § Liv. lion, 32, 

® So Romulus was called. x 


War is the last of remedies, and all others 
should be endeavoured before that is undertaken. 
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Witness, that such a people, (naming them,) is unjust, 
and refuses to make us satisfaction, We shall consult 
at Romie, in the senate, upon the meaus of obliging 
them to do us that justice which is our due.” Upon 
the return of the Fecialis to Rome, the affair was 
brought into deliberation, and if the majority of voi- 
ces were for the war, the same officer went back to 
the frontier of the same people, and in the presence 
of at least three persons, pronownced a certain form 
of declaration of war; after which he threwa spear up- 
on the enemy’s lands, which implied that the war was 
declared. ‘This ceremony was long retained by the 
Romans. When war was tobe declared against Phi- 
lip and Antiochus, they consulted the Fecialis, to 
know, whether it was to be denounced to themselves 
in person, or sufficed to declare it in the first place 
subject to those princes. In the glorious timesof the 
republic, they would have thonght it a disgrace to 
them to have acted by stealtli,and to have committed 
breach of faith, or even used artifice.?7 They pro- 
ceeded openly, and left those little frauds and unwor- 
thy stratagems to the Carthaginians, and people like 
thei, with whom it was more glorious to deceive, 
than conquer an enemy with open force. 

The heralds at arms, and Fecialis, were in great 
veneration amongst the ancients, and were considered 
as sacred and inviolable persons. This declaration 
was a part of the law of nations, and was held ne- 
cessary and indispensable. It was not preceded by 
certain public writings, now called Manifestos, which 
contain the pretensions, well or ill founded, of the 
one or the other party; and the reasons by which they 
support them. These have been substituted in the 
room of that august and solemn ceremony, by which 
the ancients introduced the divine majesty in declara- 
tions of war, as witness and avenger of the injustice 
of those, who undertook wars without reason and ne- 
cessity. Motives of policy have besides rendered 
these manifestos necessary, in the situation of the 
princes of Europe with regard to each other; united 
by blood, alliances and leagues offensive or defensive. 
Prudence requires the prince, who declares war 
against his enemy, to avoid drawing upon him the 
arms of all the allies of the power he attacks, It is 
to preveut this inconvenience manifestos are made in 
these days, which supply the place of the ancient 
ceremonies I have mentioned, and which sometimes 
contain the reasons for beginning the war, without 
declaring it. I have spoke of pretensions well or ill 
founded. For states and princes, who war apon each 
other do not fail to justify their proceedings with spe- 
cious pretexts on both sides; and they might express 
themselves, as a pretor of the Latines did in an as- 
sembly, wherein it was deliberated how to answer the 
Romans, who, upon the suspicion of a revolt, had 
cited the magistrates of Latinum before them. “In my 
opinion, gentlemen,” says he, ‘in the present con- 


juncture, we ought to be less concerned about what 


we have to say, than what we have to do: for when 
we have acted with vigour, and duly concerted our 
measures, there will be no difficulty in adapting 
words to them.’'8 


ARTICLE II. 


CHOICE OF THE GENERALS AND OFFICERS. RAISING 
OF TROOPS. 


SECTION I.—cil0cIicE oF THE GENERALS AND 
OFFICERS. 


IT isa great advantage for kings to be absolute mas- 
ters in the choice of the generals and officers of their 
armies; and the highest praise which can be given 


1 Velores et moris antiqui memores, nezabant se in e@ 
legutione Ramanas artes agnoscere, Non per insidias et 
neecturna preelia nee ul magistratu quam vera virtute 
eloriarentur, bella majores gessisse. Inducere priusquam 
gerere solites bella, denunciare etiam—Hee Romana esse, 
oon versuliarum Puniearum, neque calliditalis Grace 3 
apud qnos fallere hostem quam vi superare, gloriosis 
fueril. Ziv. |. xlit. n, 47. 

8 Ad summnum rerum nastrarum magis pertinere arbitrar, 
quid agendam nabis, quam quid loquendum sit, Faeile 
erst, explieatis cousiliis, accommodare rebus verbu. Liv. |, 
vill. n.d.» ° 
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them, ig to say, that known reputation and solid merit 
are the sole motives that determine them in it. And 
indeed how can they use too muchattention in making 
a choice, which in some measure raises a private per- 
zon to equality with his sovereign, by investing him 
with the whole power, glory, and fortune of his do- 
minions? It jis principally by this characteristic, 
princes capable of governing are known; and it is to 
the same they have been always indebted for the suc- 
cess of their arms. We do not find, that the great 
Cyrus, Philip, or his son Alexander, ever confided 
their troops to generals without merit and experience. 
‘The case was not the same under the successors of 
Cyrus and Alexander, with whom intrigue, cabal, and 
the credit ofa favourite usually presided in this choice, 
and almost always excluded the best subjects. Hence 
the success of their wars was answerable to such a 
manner of commencing them. I have no occasion 
to cite examples to prove this: history abounds with 
them. 

I proceed to republics. At Sparta the two kings, 
in virtue of their rank only, had the right and posscs- 
sion of the command, and in the earlier times marched 
together at the head of the army:! but a division, that 
happened between Cleomenes and Demaratus, occa- 
sioned the making of a law, which ordained that only 
one of the kings should command the troops; and 
this was afterwards observed, except in extraordinary 
cases. The Lacedzemonians were not ignorant that 
authority is weak when divided; that two generals 
seldoin agree long; that great enterprises can hardly 
succeed, unless under the conduct of a single man; 
and that nothing is more fatal to an army than a divi- 
ded command. This inconvenience must have been 
much greater at Athens, where by the constitution of 
the state itself, ten persons were always to command; 
becanse Athens being composed of ten tribes, each 
furnished their own chief, who commanded their day 
successively. Desides which, they were chosen by 
the people, and that every year. This occasioned 
a smart saying of Philip's; that he admired the good 
fortune of the Athenians, who could find in a set 
time, every year, ten captains; whereas, during his 
whole reign, it had scarce been ip his power to find 
one2 

The Athenians, however, especially at critical con- 
junctures, must have been attentive in appointing citi- 
zens of rea) merit for their generals. From Miltiades 
to Demetrius Phalerzeus, that is to say, during almost 
two hundred years, a considerable number of great 
men were placed by Athens at the head of her armies, 
who raised their country’s glory to the most exalted 
height. In those timesall jealousy was banished, and 
the public good was the sole motive of power. There 
is a fine example of this in the war of Darius against 
the Greeks.8 The danger was exceeding great. 
The Athenians were alone against an innumerable 
army. Of the ten generals, tive were for fighting, 
and five for retreating. Miltiades, who was at the 
head of the former, having gained the Polemarch on 
his side, (which officer had a decisive voice in the 
council of war in case of diviston,) it was resolved to 
fight. All the generals acknowledging the superior- 
ity of Miltiades to themselves, when the day came, 
resigned the command to him. It was at this time 
the celebrated battle of Marathon was fought. It 
sometimes happened that the people suffering them- 
selves to he swayed by their orators, and following 
their caprice in every thing, conferred the command 
upon persons unworthy of it. We may remember 
the absolute credit of the famous Cleon with the mul- 
titude, who was appointed to command in the first 
yearsof the Peloponnesian war, though a turbulent, 
hotheaded, violent man, withont ability or merit. 
But these exaniples are rare, and were not frequently 
repeated at Athens till the later times, whea they 
proved one of the principal causes of its ruin. 

The philosopher Antisthenes maile the Athenians 
sensible one day, in a pleasant and facetious manner,! 


t Her. 1. voc. 75. 
3 Herod. t. vi. c. 109, 310. 
« Diog. Laert, in Antisth. p. 369. 


@ This was Parmenio. 
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of the abuses committed amongst them in the promo- 
tions to the public offices. He proposed to them 
with a serious air, ina full assembly, that it should 
be ordained by a decree, that for the future the asses 
should be employed in tillage as well as the horses 
and oxen. When he was answered, that the asses 
were not intended by nature for that labour: “You 
are deceived,” said he, ‘that signifies nothing: don’t 
you see that ourcitizens, though ever so much asses 
and sots before, become immediately able generals, 
solely from your election of ther.” 

At Rome, the people also elected the generals, that 
is to say, the consuls. They held their office only one 
year. They were sometimes continued in the com- 
mand under the names of proconsuls or proprators, 
This annual change of the generals wasa great obsta- 
cle to the advancement of affairs, the success of which 
required an uninterrupted continnation.2 And this 
is the advantage of monarchical states, in which the 
princes are absolutely free, and dispose all things at 
discretion, without being subject to any necessity. 
Whereas amongst the Romans a consul sometimes 
arrived too Jate, or was recalled before the time for 
holding the assemblies. Whatever diligence he might 
use to arrive early, before his predecessor had trans- 
ferred to him the command, and he was sufliciently 
informed in the condition of the arniy, a knowledve 
indispensable previous to all undertakings, a consid- 
erable space of time must have elapsed, which made 
him lose the occasion of acting, and of attacking the 
enemy to advantage. Besides which, he often found 
aflairs upon his arrival in a bad condition through his 
predecessor’s ill conduct, and an army, either com- 
posed in part of new raised and inexperienced troops, 
or corrupted by licence or want of discipline. Fabius 
intimated part of these reflections to the Roman peo- 
ple, when he exhorted them to choose a consul capa- 
ble of opposing Hannibal.6 The short term of one 
year, and the uncertainty of the command's being fur- 
ther prolonged, did indeed induce the generals to 
make the best use of their time: but it was often a 
reason for their putting a speedier end to their enter- 
pie ees they would otherwise have done, and upon 
ess advantageous conditions, from the apprehension 
that a successor might reap the fruit of their labours, 
and deprive them of the honour of having terminated 
the war gloriously. A true zeal for the public good, 
and a perfectly disinterested greatness of saul would 
have disdained such considerations. JI am afraid, 
there are very few examples of this kind. The great 
Scipio himself,7 I mean the first, is reproached with 
this weakness, and with not having been insensible 
to this fear. A virtue of so pure and exalted a na- 
ture as to neglect so sensible and so affecting an in- 
terest, seems above humanity, at least it is very un- 
common. 

The authority of the consuls confined, in point of 
time within such narrow bounds, was, it must be con- 
fessed, a great inconvenience. But the danger of 
infringing the public liberty, by continuing the same 
man longer in the command of al} the forces of the 
state, obliged them to overlook this inconvenience, 
from the apprehension of incurring a much greater. 


5 Interrumpi tenorcm rerum, in quibus peragendis con- 
tinuatio ipsa efficacissima esset, minimé convenire. Inter 
traditionem imperii, novitatemque successoris, que noseen- 
dis prius quam agendis rebus imbuenda sit, sepe bene ge- 
rende rej occasjones inlercidere, Liv. |. xli.n, 15. 

Post tempus (consules) ad bella ierunt: ante tempus com- 
itiorum causa revncati sunt: in ipso cunatu rerum circum 
egit se aunus——Male gestis rebus alterius successum est! 
tironem, aut mala disciplina institutum exercitum acecepe- 
runt, At Hereulé Reges, non liberi solum impedimentis 
omnibus, sed domini rerum tempurumque, trahunt consiliis 
cuncta, non sequuntur. Ziv. 1. ix. n. 18. 

6 Cum, qui est summus in civitate dux, cum legerimus, 
tainen repente lectus, in annum ercatus adyersus veterem 
ac peretuum imperatorem comparabitur, nullis neque tem- 
poris neque juris inclusum angustiis, quo minus ita omnia 
gerat administretque ut tempora postulabunt belli: nobis 
autem in apparatu ipso, ac lantum inchvautibus res, annug 
cireumagitur. Ziv. 1. xxiv. a. & 

* Ipsum Scipionem expectatio successoris, venturi ad pa- 
ratain afierius labore ac periculu finiti belli famam, sollici- 
tabat. Liv. |, xxx. n. 36, ‘ 
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The necessity of affairs, the distance of places, and 
other reasons, at length obliged the Romans to con- 
tinue their generals in the command of their armies 
for many years. But the inconvenience really en- 
sued from it, which they bad apprehended ; for the 
generals, by that duration of their power, became 
their country’s tyrants. Amongst other examples 
I might cite Sylla, Marius, Pompey, and Cwsar, 

The choice of the generals usually turned opon 
their personal merit; and the citizens of Rome had at 
the same time a great advantage, and a powerful mo- 
tive for acting in that manner. What tacilitated this 
choice, was the perfect knowledge they had of those 
who aspired at command, with whom they had served 
many campaigns, whom they had seen in action, and 
whose genius, talents, successes, and capacity for the 
highest employments, they had time to examine and 
compare by themselves and with their comrades. This 
knowledge, which the Roman citizens had of those who 
demanded the consulship, generally determined their 
suffrages in favour of the ofhicers whose ability, valour, 
generosity, and buumanity, they had experienced in 
former campaigus.! “ He took care of me,” said they, 
“when I was wounded; he gave me part of the spoils; 
under his conduct we made ourselves masters of the 
enemy’s cainp, and gained such a victory; he always 
shared in the pains and fatigues with his soldiers; itis 
hard to say whether he is most fortunate or most va- 
liant.” Of what weight was such discourse! The 
mative, which induced the Roman citizens to weigh 
and examine carefully the merit of the comipetitors, 
‘was the personal interest of the electors, the major 
part of whom, being to serve under them, were very 
attentive not to confide their lives, hononr, and the 
safety of their country, to generals they did not es- 
teem, and from whom they did not expect good suc- 
cess. It was the soldiers themselves, who in the 
comitia made choice of these generals. We see they 
knew them well; and find by experience, that they 
were seldom mistaken. We observe even in our 
times, that when they go upon parties to plunder, 
(marauding) they always choose, without partiality 
or favour, those amongst them, that are most capable 
of commanding them. It was in this spirit, Marius 
was chosen against the will of his general Metellus; 
and Scipio Hmilianus preferred, through a like pre- 
judice of the soldiers in his favour. 

It must be owned, however, that the nomination of 
commanders was not always directed by public and 
superior views; and that cabal, and address in gaining 
the affections of the people by flattering and soothing 
their passions, had sometimesa great share init. This 
was seen at Rome in regard to Terentins Varro, and 
at Athens in the instance of Cleon. The multitude 
is always the niultitude, that is to say, fickle, incon- 
stant, capricious, and violent: but the people of Rome 
were less so than any. They gave upon many occa- 
sions, examples of a inoderation and wisdom not to be 
sufficiently admired;2 submitting themselves in the 
most laudable manner to the opinion of the senate; 
forgetting nobly their prejudices, and even resent- 
meats, in favour of the public good, and voluntarily 
renouncing the choice they had made of persons inca- 
pable of sustaining the weight of affairs, as it happen- 
ed, when the consulship was continued to Fabius, 
after the remonstrance himself had made upon the m- 
capacity of those who had heen elected: an odious 
proceeding in every other conjuncture, but which at 
that time did Fabius great honour, because the effect 
of his zeal for the republic, to the safety of which he 
was not afraid, in some measure, to sacrifice bis own 
reputation.3 


1 Num tibi hee parva adjumenta et subsidia consulatus, 
voluntas militum ? que cum per se valet multitudine, tum 
apud saos gratia: tum vero in consule declurando multum 
etiam apud populum Romanum auctoritatis habet suffra- 
gatio militaris—— Gravis est illa oratio: Me faucium reere- 
avit; me prada donavit; hee duce castra cepimus, signa 
eontulimus; nunquam iste plus militi laboris, imposuil, 
quam sibi sumsit; tpse cum fortis, tum etiam fivlix. Hoc 
quanti putas esse ad fumam homiaum ac voluntatem. Cic 
pro. Maran, a. 3. 

@ Liv. I. x. n. 22, and 34. Id.). xxvi. n. 22, 

3 Tempus ac neeessitas belli, ac discrimen summ@ rerum 
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The armies of the Roman people consisted generally 
of four legions, of which each consul commanded two. 
They were called the first, second, third, and so on, 
according to the order in which they had been raised. 
Besides the two legions commanded by each consul, 
there was the same number of infantry, supplied by 
the allies. After all the people of Italy were associa- 
ted into the freedom of the city, that disposition un- 
derwent many alterations. The four legions under 
the consuls were not the whole force of Rome. There 
were other bodies of troops commanded by pretors, 
proconsuls, &c. When the consuls were in the field 
together, their authority being equal, they commanded 
alternately, and had each their day, as it happened at 
the battle of Cannie. One of them often, knowing his 
colleague’s superior ability, voluntarily resigned his 
rightsto him. Agrippa Furius acted in this nanner,4 
in regard to the famous T. Quintius Capitolinus, who 
in gratitude to his colleague’s generosity and noble 
behaviour, communicated all his designs to him, 
shared with him the honour of all his successes, and 
made him his equal in every thing. On another occa- 
sion, the military tribunes, who had been substituted 
to the consuls, and were at that time six in number, 
declared, that in the present critical conjuncture, only 
one of them was worthy of the command, this was the 
great Camillus, and that they were resolved to repose 
their whole authority in his hands; convinced that the 
justice they rendered his merit, could not but reflect 
the greatest glory upon themselves.6 So generous a 
conduct was attended with universal applause. Eve- 
ry body cried out that they should never have occa- 
sion to have recourse to the unlimited power of dic- 
tators, if the republic always had such magistrates, 
so perfectly united amongst themselves, so equally 
ready either to obey or command, and who, so far 
from desiring to engrossall glory to themselves, were 
contented to share it in common with each other. 

It wasa great advantage to an army to have sucha 
general, as Livy describes in the fee of Cato, who 
was capable of descending to the least particular, who 
was alike attentive to little and great things; who 
foresaw at distance, and prepared every thing neces- 
sary to an army; who did not content himself with 
giving orders, but took care to see them executed in 
person; who was the first in setting the whole army 
the example of an exact and severe discipline; who 
disputed sobriety, watching, and fatigue, with the 
meanest soldier; and in a word, who was distinguish- 
ed by nothing in the army, but the command, and the 
honours annexed to it.6 

After the nominations of consuls and pretors, the 
tribunes were elected to the number of twenty-four, 
six to each legion. Their duty was to see that the 
army observed discipline, obeyed orders and did their 
duty.7 During the campaign, which was six months, 


faciebant ne quis aut in exemplum exquireret, aut suspec- 
tum cupiditatis imperii consulem haberet. Quin laudabant 
potius magnitudinem animi, quod, cum summo imperatore 
esse opus reip, sciret, seque eum havd dubié esse; minoris 
invidiam, si qua ex re orirctur, quam utilitarem reip. fecis- 
set. Liv. |. xxiv. n, 9. 

4 In exereitu Romanv cum duo consules essent potestate 
pari; quod saluberrimum in administratione magoarum re- 
rum est, summa imperii, cancedente Agrippa, penes colle- 
gam erit: it prelatus ille facilitati summittentis se comiter 
respondebat, communieandy consilia laudesque, et quando 
imparem sibi. Ziv. 1}. iii, n. 70. 

5 College fateri regimen omrium rerum, ubi quid bellici 
terroris ingruat, in viro uno csse: sibique destinatum in 
animo esse Camillo summittere imperium; nee quiequam 
de majestate sua detractum credere, quod majestati ejus 
viri concessisseat Erecti gaudio fremunt, nec dictatore 
noquam opus fovre reip. si tales virns in magistratu habeat, 
tam eoncordibus junctos animos, parere alque imperare 
juxta paratos, Jandemque conterentes potius ia medium 
quam ex communi ad se trahentes, Liv. |, vi. n. 6. F 

6 In consule ea vis asimi atque iogenii fuit, ut omnia 
maxima minimaque per se adirct; atque ageret; nec cogi- 
laret modb impcraretque que in rem essent, sed pleraque 
per se ipse transigeret; nec in quemquam omniom graviig 
eeverilisyuc, quaw in semetipsum imperiui exerceret ; pare 
simouia, et vivihis, et labore cum oltimis militum certaret 3 
vec quicqnam in excreitus sua precipui preter honurem 
atque tinperium haberet. Ziv, |. asxiv. o. 18, 

7 Polyb. |. vi. p, 466, 
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they commanded successively, two and two together, 
in the legion for two months: they drew lots for the 
order in which they were tocommand.! At first the 
consuls nominated these tribunes; and it was of great 
advantage to the service, that the generals theiselves 
had the choice of their oificers. In process of time, of 
the four and twenty tribunes the people elected six ; 
ahout the 393d year of Rome, and fifty years after, 
that is to say, in the 444th year of Rome, they chose 
to the nuniber of sixteen. But in important wars, 
they had sometimes the moderation and wisdom to 
renounce that right, and to abandon the choice entirely 
to the prudence of the consuls and pretors, as hap- 
pened in the war against Perseus king of Macedonia ;4 
of the effects of which Rome was in very great ap- 
prehension. Of these twenty-four tribunes, fourteen 
must have served at least five years, and the resi ten: 
a very wise regulation and all calculated to inspire 
the troops with valour, from the esteem and confi- 
dence it gave them for their officers, Care was also 
taken to distribute these tribunes in such a manner, 
that in each legion the most experienced were united 
with those who were younger, in order to instruct and 
form them for commanding. 

The Prefects of the allies, prefecti soctum, were in 
the allied troops what the tribunes were in the legions. 
They were chosen out of the Romans, as we may in- 
fer from these words of Livy, Prefectus socium, cives- 
que Romanos alios.6 Which is confirmed by the 
names of those we find appointed in the same an- 
thor.6 This practice, which left the Romans the 
honour of commanding in chief amongst the allies, 
and gave the latter only the quality of chief subaltern 
officers, was the effect of a wise policy, to hold the al- 
lies in dependence, and might contribute very much 
to the success of enterprises, in making the same spirit 
and conduct actuate the whole army. 

T have not spoken of the officers called Legati, lieu- 
tenants. They commanded in chief under the consul, 
and received his orders, as the lieutenant generals 
serve under a marshal of France, or under the eldest 
lieutenant general, who commands the army in chief. 
It appears that the consuls chose these lieutenants. 
Mention is made of this in the earliest tines of the 
republic. In the battle of the lake of Regillus, that 
is to say, in the 255th year of Rome, T. Herminius 
the lieutenant distinguished himself in a particular 
manner.? Fabius Maximus, so well known from his 
wise conduct against Elannibal, did not disdain to be 
his son’s lieutenant, who had been elected consul.8 
The latter in that quality was preceded by twelve 
lictors, who walked one after the other; part of their 
function was to cause due honour to be paid the 
consul. Fabius the father, upon his son’s going to 
meet htm, having passed the first eleven lictors, con- 
tinuing on horseback, the consul ordered the twel(th 
to do Te duty. That lictor immediately called out 
to Fabius with a loud voice to dismount. The vene- 
rable old man obeyed directly, and addressing himself 
to his son, told him: “J had a mind to see whether 
you knew that you were consnl.”9 It is well known 
that Scipio Africanus offered to serve as lientenant 
under the consul his brother, and thereby determined 
the senate to give the latter Greece for his province. 
The reader has no donbt observed, in all that I have 
hitherto related concerning the Romans, a spirit of 


1 Secunde Legionis Fulvius Tribunus militnm erat. Js 
mensibus suis dimisit legionem. Liv. }. xi. a. 41. 

2 Cum placuisset eo anno tribunos militum ad legiones 
suffragio fieri (nam et antea, sicut nunc quos Rufulos vo- 
cant, imperatores ipsi faciehanl) secundum .n sex lacis 
Manliustenuit. Liv. }. vii. 

3 Duo imperia ev anno dari cepta per populum, utraque 
ad rem militarem pertinentia., num, ut tribuni senideni 
in quatuor leciunes a pupulocrearentur, que antea perquam 
paucis suffragio popult relieti locis, dictatorum et eonsulum 
fuerant beneficia, Liv. 1. ix. n. 30. 

4 Decretum ne tribuni militum eo anno suffragiis crea- 
rentur, sed consulum pretorum«ue in iis faciendis judicium 
arbitriumque esset, Ziv. }. xlit. nu. 31. 

6 Lib, xxiii. a. 7. 

6 Lib. xxvii. n. 26, and 41, Lib. xxviii. n. 36, &e. 

a Liv. |. xxi. a. 20. 8 Id.) xxiv. no. 44 

9 Id.}. xxxvij.n. 1. 
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understanding and conduct which evidently shows, 
that the great success of thetr arms was not the effect 
of chance, but of the wisdom and ability, which pre- 
sided over every part of their government. 


SECTION JI.—RAISING OF TROOPS. 


THE Lacedemonians properly speaking, were a 
people of soldiers. "They cultivated neither arts, nor 
sciences. They applied themselves to neither com- 
merce nor agriculture; leaving the care of their lands 
entirely to slaves, who were called Helots. All their 
laws, institutions, education, in a word, the whole 
scheme of their government, tended to making them 
warriors. This had been the sole view of their legis- 
lator, and it may be said, that he succeeded perfectly 
well in it, Never were there better soldiers, more 
formed for the fatigues of war, more inured to military 
exercises, more accustomed to obedience and disci-_ 
pline, more full of courage and intrepidity, more sen- 
sible to honour, nor more devoted to elouh and the 
good of their country. They were distinguished into 
two sorts: the one who were properly called Spartans, 
inhabited the city of Sparta; the others, who were 
named only Lacedemonians, resided in the country. 
The fortner were the flower of the state, and filled all 
oftices. They were almost all of them capable of 
commanding in chief. The wonderful change occa- 
sioned only by one of them (Xanthippus) in the army 
of the Carthaginians, to whose aid he was sent, has 
been related; and also in what manner Gylippus, an- 
other Spartan, saved Syracuse. Such were the three 
hundred, who, with Leonidas at their head, arrested 
for a great while the innumerable army of the Per- 
siang, at the straits of Thermopylae. The number of 
the Spartans at that time amounted to eight thousand 
men, or something more.l0 The age (with them) for 
carrying artus was from thirty tosixty. The elder and 
younger were left at home to guard the city. They 
never armed their slaves but upon extreme necessity. 
At the battle of Platwa, the troops furnished by Spar- 
ta, amounted to ten thousand men, that is to say, 
five thousand Lacedamonians, and as many Spartans. 
Each of the latter had seven Helots to attend him, the 
nuniber of which in consequence amounted to thirty- 
five thousand. hese were equipped as light armed 
troops. The Lacedzmonians had very little eav- 
alry, and naval affairs were then entirely unknown 
to them. It was not till very late, and contrary to 
the plan of Lycurgns, that they commenced a mart- 
time power, nor were their fleets at any time very nu- 
merons. 

Athens was much larger and better pecntee than 
Sparta. In the time of Demetrius Phalerzens it was 
coniputed to have twenty thousand citizens, ten thou- 
sand strangers settled in the city, and forty thousand 
slaves. All the young Athenians were enrolled ina 
public register at the age of eighteen, and at the same 
time took a solemn oath, by which they engaged to 
serve the republic, and to defend it to the utmost of 
their power upon all occasions. They were bound by 
this oath to the age of sixty. Each of the ten tribes, 
that formed the body of the state, furnished a certain 
number of troops, accordtng to the occasion, either 
for the sea or land service: for the naval power of 
Athens became very considerable in process of time. 
In Thucydides ™ we see that the troops of the Athen- 
ian, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, were 
thirteen thousand heavy armed foot, sixteen hundred 
archers, and very near as many horse, which in all 
might amount to sixteen thousand men: without in- 
cluding sixteen thousand more, who remained to guard 
the city, citadel, and ports, either citizens under or 
over the military age, or strangers settled amongst 
them. The fleet at that time consisted of three hun- 
dred galleys. J shall relate in the following article 
the order observed in them. 

The troops both of Sparta and Athens, were not 
numerous, but full of valour, well disciplined, intrepid, 
and one might also say, invincible. They were not 
soldiers raised by chance, often without spirit or home, 
insensible to glory, indttferent to a success little affec- 


10 Herod. 1. vii. c. 34. 41 Thucyd. 1. ii, p. 110, 
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ting them; who had nothing to lose, who made war a 
mercenary tratfic, and sold their lives for a scanty 
means ot subsistence, their pay. They were the 
chosen troops of the two most warlike states in the 
world; soldiers determined to conquer or die; who 
breathed nothing but warand battle; who had nothing 
in view but glory and the liberty of their country; 
who in action believed they saw their wives and 
children, whose safety depended on their arms and 
valour. Such were the troops raisec in Greece, 
amongst whom desertion, and the punishment of de- 
serters, was never so much as mentioned; for could a 
soldier be tempted to renounce his family and country 
for ever! ; q 
As much may be said of the Romans, of whom it 
remains for us to speak. Amongst them, the consuls 
generally levied the troops: and as new ones were no- 
minated every year, so new levies were alsa made 
annually. The age for entering into the army was 
seventeen years. Only citizens were admitted to 
serve in it; and none were received under that age but 
in extraordinary cases and pressing occasions.) Once 
they were obliged to arm slaves: but first, which is 
very remarkable, they were severally asked, whether 
they entered themselves freely and of their own ac- 
word; because they did not think it proper to place 
wny confidence in soldiers listed by frand or force. 
Sometimes they went so far as to arm those, who were 
confined in the prisons either for debt, or crimes: but 
this was very seldom practised. The Roman troops 
therefore were composed only of citizens. Those 
amongst them who were poor (proletarii, capite censt) 
were not listed. They wanted soldiers, whose for- 
tunes night be answerable to the republic for their 
zeal in its defence. Most of these soldiers lived in 
the country, to take care of their estates themselves, 
and to improve them with their own hands. Those 
who dwelt at Rome, had each of them their portion 
of land, which they cultivated in the same manner. 
So that the whole youth of Rome were accustomed 
to support the rudest fatigues;2 to endure sun, rain, 
and ane to lie hard and often in the midst of the 
fields, and in the open air; to live soberly and wisely, 
and to be contented with a little. They never knew 
pleasures or luxury, had their members inured to all 
sorts of labour, and by their residence in the country, 
had contracted the habit of handling heavy instru- 
ments, digging of trenches, and carrying heavy bur- 
dens. Equally soldiers, and labourers, these Romans 
in entering the service only chauged their arms and 
tools. The young people who lived in the city, were 
not much nore tenderly bred than the others. Their 
continual exercises jn the field of Mars, their races on 
horseback and on foot, always followed by the custom 
of swimming the Tiber to wash off their sweat, was 
an excellent apprenticeship lor the trade of war. Such 
soldiers must have been very intrepid. For the less 


1 Dilectu edicto, juniores annis septemdecim, et quosdam 
retextatos scribunt——Aliam formam novi delectus inopia 
heer capitum ac necessilaus dedit. Octo millia juve- 
num validorum ex eerviliis pris seiscitanles singulos vell- 
ent ne militare, empta poblicé armaverunt. Liv. 1. xxxii. 
n. 57. 
2 Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas, el severe 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes. Horat. Od. 6. lib. lii. 


Bat soldiers of a rustic mould; 

Rough, hardy, season’d, manly, bold; 

Either they dug the stubborn ground, 

Or thro’ hewao wuods their weighty strokes did sound. 
Roscommon. 


Nunquam poto potuisse dubituri aptiorem armis rusticam 
plebem, qua subdivo et in labore outritur; solis paticns; 
umbre negligens; balucarum nescia; deliclarum ignara; 
simplicis aniini; parvo contenta; duratis ad omnem labo- 
rum tolerantiam membris; cui gestare ferrum, fussam du- 
cere, onus terre, cousuetudo de rure est—Idem bellatar, 
idem agricola genera tantum mulebal armorum Sudo- 
rem cureu ef campestri exercitio collectum nando juventus 
abluebat in Tvberi. Nescio enim quomodo mints mortem 
co qui minds deliciarum novit invita. Veget.de re mit. 
plats oy 
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men are acquainted with pleasures the less they fear 
death, 


Before they proceeded to levy troops, the consuls 


gave the people notice of the day, upon which all the 
Romans capable of bearing arms, were to assemble. 
The day being come, and the people assembled in the 
capitol, or the field of Mars, the military tribunes 
drew the tribes by lot, and called them out as they 
came up. 
citizens, taking them each in his rank, four by four, 
as near as pussible of equal stature, age and strensth; 
and continued tu do the same till the four legions 
were coniplete. 
soldier took an oath to the consul or tribunes. 
this oath they engaged to assemble at the consul’s or- 
der, and nut to quit the service without his pernission; 
to obey the orders of the officers, and ta do their utmost 
to execute them; not to retire either through fear, or 
to fly from the enemy; and not to quit their rank. 
This was not a mere formality, nor a ceremony purely 
external, of no effect with regard to the conduct. It 
was a very serious act of religion, sonietimes attended 
with terrible imprecations, which made a strong im- 
pression upon the mind, was judged absolutely and 
indispensably necessary, and without which the sol- 
diers could not fight against the enemy. 
as well as Romans made their troops take this oath, or 


They afterwards made their chaice of these 


After the troops were levied, every 


By 


The Greeks 


one to the same effect; and they founded their reason 
for it upon a great principle. They knew, that a 
private person of himself has no right over the lives 
of other men: that the prince or state, who have re- 
ceived that power from God, put arnis into his hands: 
that it is only in virtue of this power, with which he 
is invested by his oath, that he can draw his sword 
against the enemy; and that, without this power, he 
makes himself guilty of all the blood he sheds, and 
commits homicide as often as he killsan eneiny. The 
consul? who commanded in Macedonia against Per- 
seus, having dismissed a legion, in which the son of 
Cato the censor served, that young officer, who had 
nothing in view but to distinguish himself by some 


action, did not withdraw with the legion, bet re- 


manied in the camp. His father thereupon wrote 
immediately to the consul, to desire, if he thought fit 
to suffer his son to continue in the army, that he 
would make him take a new oath, because being dis- 
charged from the former, he had no right any longer 
to join in battle against the enemy.4 And he wrote 
to his son to the same effect, advising him not to fight 
till he had sworn again, It was in consequence of the 
sainé maxim, that Cyrus the Great, exceedingly ap- 
planded the action of an officer, who, having raised 
his arm to strike an enemy, upon hearing the retreat 
sounded, stopt short, regarding that signal as an order 
to proceed no farther.6 What might not be expected 
from officers and soldiers so accustomed to obedience, 
and sa full of respect for their general's orders, and 
the rules of discipline? 

The tribunes of the soldiers at Rome, after the oath, 
told the Jegions the day and place for the general 
rendezvous. When they were assembled at the time 
fixed, the youngest and poorest were made light arm- 
ed troops; the next in age Hlastatz; the strongestand 
most vigorous Principes; and the oldest soldiers, 
Triarit. Two legions were usually given to each 
consul. The number of soldiers to a legion were not 
always the same. At first they were not above three 
thonsand, but were afterwards augmented to four, five, 
six thousand and something more. The most usual 
number was four thousand two hundred foot, and 
three hundred horse. Such it was in the time of Po- 
lybius, where I shall fix it. 

The legion was divided into three bodies, the Has- 
tati, the Principes, and the 7riarii. The reader will 
he so good as tu excuse me the use of these three 
wards, having no others to express their meaning. 
The two first bodies consisted each of twelve hundred 
men, and the third of six hundred only, The Hastati 
formed the first line, the Principes the second; and 


3 Manucius believes this tn have been Paulus AZmilius. 

4 Quia pricre amisso jure, cum hostibus pugaare bon po- 
teral. Cic. de Offic. 1. i. n. 36, 37. 

5 Xenoph. in Cyrop. 
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the Triarii the third. This last body was composed 
of the oldest and most experienced soldiers, and at the 
same time the bravest inthe army. The danger must 
have been very great and urgent before it reached 
this third line. From whence came the proverbial 
expression, Res ad Triarios rediit. Each of these 
three bodies were divided into ten parts or Maniples, 
consisting of sixscnre in the Hastati and Principes, 
and only of sixty in the Triarii. Each Maniple had 
two centuries or companies. Anciently, and at its 
first institution by Romulus, the century had an hnn- 
dred men, from which it took its name. But after- 
wards it consisted only of sixty in the Hastati and 
Principes, and thirty in the Triarii. The commanders 
of these centuries or companies were called Centuri- 
ons. I shall soon explain the distinction of their 
ranks. Besides these three bodies, there were in 
each legion light armed troops of different denomina- 
tions, Rorarii, Accensi; and in later times the Velites. 
They were also twelve hundred in number, They 
were not properly a distinct body, but disposed into 
the three others, according to occasion, ‘Their arms 
were a sword, a javelin, (hastu) a parma, that is a 
light shield. The youngest and most active soldiers 
were chosen for this body. 

From the time of Julius Cesar no mention is made 
of the distinct ranks of the Hastati, Principes, and 
Triarii, though the army was almost always drawn 
up in three lines. The legion at that time was di- 
vided into ten parts, which were called Cohortes. 
Fach cohort was a kind of legion abridged. It had 
sixscore Hastati, sixscore Principes, sixty Triarii, and 
sixscore light armed men, which made in all four 
hundred and twenty. That is precisely the tenth 
part of a legion, consisting of four thousand two hun- 
dred foot. 

The Roman cavalry was not very numerous: three 
hundred horse to above four thousand foot. It was 
divided also into ten companies, (las) each consist- 
ing of thirty men. The horsemen were chosen out of 
the richest of the citizens; ! and in the distribution of 
the Roman people by centuries, of which Servius 
Tullius was the anthor, they composed the eighteen 
first centuries. They are the same who are after- 
wards mentioned in history under the name of Roman 
knights, and formed a third and middle order between 
the senate and people. The republic supplied them 
with horses and subsistence. Till the siege of Veii, 
there were no other cavalry in the Roman armies.2 
At that time those who were qualified by their estates 
to be admitted into the cavalry, but had nat a horse 
allowed then at the public expense, nor in conse- 
quence the rank of knights, offered to serve in the ca- 
valry, supplying themselves with horses. Their offer 
wasaccepted. From thenceforth there were two sorts 
of cavalry in the Roman armies:3 the one whom the 
public supplied with horses, equum publicum, and 
these were the trne Roman knights; the others who 
furnished themselves, and served eguo suo, had not 
the title or prerogative of the knights. But the 
horse kept at the public expense was always the con- 
stitutive title of the Roman knight; and when the 
censors degraded a Roman knight, it was by taking 
his horse from him. 

Besides the citizens who formed the legions, there 
were troops of the allies in the Roman army. these 
were states of Italy, which the Romans had subjected, 
and had allowed the use of their laws and government, 
upon condition of supplying them a certain nnmber of 
troops. They furnished an equal aumber of infantry 
with the Romans, and Peicrally twice as many horse. 
Amongst the allies, the best niade and bravest both 
of the horse and foot were chosen to be posted about 
the consul’s person: these were called Extraordina- 
yii. The third part of the horse, and the fifth of the 
foot, were disposed of in this manner; the rest were 
placed half on the right and half on the left wings, 
dU EEE 

t Liv. lin. 423. py bie, Ib Wi Bb Fo 

3 This distinction is strengly enough marked in Mago’s 
discourse to the senate ef Carthage upon the gold rings. 
Neminem nisi equilem, et corum ipsorum primores, id in- 
signe genere. Liv. |. xxiii. n, 12. These primores equilum 
are the true Roman knights, qui merebant equo publico, 
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the Romans generally reserving the centre to taem- 
selves. ; 

The Roman army, as we see from what has hitherto 
been said, consisted solely of citizens and allies. It 
was not till the sixth year of tbe second Punic war, 
that the Romans admitted mercenaries into their 
troops, which was seldom or ever done in the times 
of the republic. These were Celtiberians, who as 
we find, composed the greatest part of Cn. Scipio's 
army in Spain: an essential fault, which cost him his 
life, and Rome almost the loss of Spain, and perhaps 
the ruin of her empire. That example, as Livy wise- 
ly observes,5 onght to have tanght Roman generals 
never to suffer a greater number of strangers than of 
their own troops in their armies. It is well known, 
that the revolt of foreign troops more than once 
brought Carthage to the very brink of ruin, That re- 
public had almost no other soldiers; which was the 
great defect of its military economy. Such amixture 
of foreign and barbarons troops, and their superiority 
in number, in the Roman armies, were one of the 
principal causes of the entire ruin of the Roman em- 
pire in the West. 

I return to the centurions, whose oifferent ranks I 
am to explain. Thave said thatin each Maniple there 
were two centuries, and in consequence two centuri- 
ons. Hewho commanded the first century of the first 
Maniple of the Triarii, called also Pilani, was the 
most considerable of all the centurions, and had a 
place in the council of war with the consul and prin- 
cipal officers: Primipilus, or Primipili Centurio. He 
was called Primipilus prior, to distinguish him from 
the centurion who commanded the second century of 
the same Maniple, who was called Primipilus poste- 
yior. And the same was done in the other centuries. 
The centurion who commanded the second centur 
of the same Maniple of the Triarit, was called secunas 
pili Centurto; and so on to the tenth, who was called 
decimi pili Centurio. The same order was observed 
amongst the Hastati and Principes. The first centu- 
rion of the Principes was called primus Princeps, or 
primi principis Centurio; the sccond, secundus Prin- 
ceps, and so on to the tenth. In this manner the Has- 
tati were called, primus Hastatus, secundus Hastatus, 
&c. The centurions were raised from an inferior to 
a superior degree, not only by seniority, but merit. 
This distinction of degrees and pasts of honour, which 
were only granted ta bravery and real service, exci- 
ted an incredible emulation amongst the troops, that 
kept them always in spirit and order. A private sol- 
dier became a centurion, and afterwards rising through 
all the different degrees, might at length arrive at the 
principal posts. ‘This view, this hope supported them 
in the midst of the most severe fatigues, animated 
them, prevented them from committing faults, or 
taking distaste to the service, and prompted them on 
to the most arduous and valiant actions. It is in this 
manner an invincible army is formed. 

The officers were very warm in preserving these 
distinctions and pre-eminences. [ shall relate an in- 
stance of this very proper to the present subject, that 
is, the raising of troops, which does great honour to the 
Roman soldiery, and shows with what moderation 
and wisdom their sensibility for glory was attended. 
Whea the Roman people had resolved upon the war 
against Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, amongst 
the other measures taken for the snccess of it, the 
senate decreed, that the consul, charged with that ex- 
pedition, should raise as many centurioos and veteran 
soldiers, as he pleased, out of thcse who did not ex- 
ceed fifty years of age. Twenty-three centurions, 
who had been Primipili,§ refused to take arms, unless 
the same rank were granted them, which they had in 
the preceding campaigns. The affair was brought 
before the people. After Popilius, who had been 
._ eee eee 

4 Id ad memoriam insigne est, quod mercenarium militem 
in castris neminem ante, quam tum Celtiberes, Romani ha- 
buerant, Ziv. 1. xxiv. n. 49. 

5 Td quidem cavendum semper Romanis ducibus erit, ex- 
emplaque hee vere pro documentis habenda, ne ita externis 
credant aaxiliis, ut non plng sui roboris suaramque proprid 
virtum in castrig habeant, Ziv. 1. xxv. 0. 39 

6 Qui primes pilos duxeraat. 
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consul two years before, had pleaded the cause of the 
centurions, and the consul his own, one of the centu- 
rions, who had appealed to the people, having obtain- 
ed permission to speak, expressed himself to this 
effect,—“ I am called Sp. Ligastinus, of the Crusta- 
mine tribe, descended from the Sabines. My father 
left me a small field and a cottage, where I was born, 
brought up, and now live. As soon as I was at age 
to marry, he gave me his brother's daughter for my 
wife:! she brought me no portion but liberty, chastity, 
and a fruitfulness sufficient for the richest houses. 
We have six sons and two daughters, both married. 
Of my sons, four have taken the rohe of manhood, 
(toga virilis,) the other two are stillinfants. I began 
to bear arnis in the consulship of P. Sulpicius and C. 
Aurelius. I served two years as a private soldier in 
the army, in Macedonia, against king Philip. The 
third year T. Quintius Flamininus, to reward me for 
my services, made me captain of a century in the first 
Maniple of the Hnstati2 I served afterwards as a 
volunteerin Spain, under Cato; and that general, who 
is so excellent a judge of merit, made me first Mani- 
ple of the Hastati.2 In the war against the /tolians 
and king Antiochus, I rose to the same rank amongst 
the Principes.4 I afterwards made several campaigns, 
and in a very few years have been fuur times Primi- 
pape? I have been four and thirty times rewarded 
y the generals, have received six civic crowns,‘have 
served two and twenty campaigns, and am above fifty 
years old. Though I had not completed the num- 

er of years required by the law,and my age (lid not 
discharge me, substituting four of my children in my 
place, I should deserve to be exempt from the neces- 
sity of serving. But by all I have said, I only intend 
to show the justice of my cause. For the rest, as long 
as those who levy troops shall judge me capable of 
bearing arms, J shall not refuse the service. The tri- 
bunes shall rank me as they please, that is their busi- 
ness: mine is so to act, that none be ranked above me 
for valour; as all the generals, under whom I have had 
the honour to serve, and all my comrades can wit- 
ness for me, I have hitherto never failed to clo. T’or 
you, centurions, notwithstanding your appeal, as even 
during your youth, you have never done any thing 
contrary to the anthority of the magistrates and sen- 
ate, in my opinion, it would become your age to show 
yourselves submissive to the senate and consuls, and 
to think every station honourable, that gives you op- 
portunity to serve the republic.”7_ When he had done 
speaking, the consul, after having given him the highest 
praises before the people, left the assembly, and carri- 
ed the centurion with iG into the senate. There he 
was publicly thanked in the name of that august body, 
and the military tribunes, as a mark and reward of 
his valour and zeal, declared him Primipilis, that is 
first officer of the first legion. The other centurions, 
renouncing their appeal, made no farther difficulty to 
enter into the service. 

Nothing gives us a juster idea of the Roman char- 
acter than facts of this kind. What a fund of good 
sense, equity, nobleness, and even Bae ee of soul 
does this soldier express! He speaks of his ancient 
poverty without shame, and of his glorious services 
witbout vanity. He is not improperly tenacious of a 
false point of honour. He modestly defends his rights, 
and renounces them. He teaches all ages not to con- 
tend with their country nor to make the public good 
give place to their private interest; and is so happy, 
as to bring over all those in the same case, and asso- 
ciated with himself, into his opinion. How powerful 

‘ is example! The good disposition of a single person 


a Pater mihi exorem fratria aui filiam dedit, que secum 
nihil attulit preter libertatem, pudicitiarn, et cum his Ie- 
cunditatem, quanta vel in ditti domo satis essct. 

9 Decumum ordinem Hustatum assignavit. 

2 Dignum jadicavit, cui primum Pastatum prioris centu- 
rig ascignaret, 

4 Mibi primus Princeps prioris centari@ est assigna- 
tus. 

5 Quater primum pilum duxi. 

© The crowns given fur having saved the life af a citizen 
Arere called so. 

P 1 Et omnia hoaesta loca ducere, quibus remp. defensuri 
tus. 
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is sometimes all that is necessary for reducing a mul- 
titude to reason, 


ARTICLE III, 
PREPARATIONS OF WAR. 


_I shall include in this article what relates to provi- 
sions, the pay of soldiers, their arms, and some other 
cares necessary to be takeg by generals before they 
begin to march. 


SECTION J.—oF PRovISsIons. 


THE order observed by the Romans in regard to 
provisions, is better known to us than that of the 
Greeks: the quastor was charged with this care. 
The ration of corn for each soldier’s daily subsistence 
was very near the same with both people, that is to 
say a cheniz, or the eighth part of a Roman bushel; 
six of which went to the Medimnns. The chenix 
was also the nsual daily allowance of a slave. A Ro- 
man soldier therefore in the foot had four bushels of 
wheat a month; which was called menstruum: that is 
to say, thirty-two chzenix, which was something more 
than a chenix per day. The foot soldier of the allies 
had as much. 

The Roman cavalry soldier received two medimni 
of wheat, or twelve bushels,a month, because he had 
two domestics, which aniounted to fourscore and six- 
teen chienix, at the rate of something more than a 
cheenix per inan daily. This horseman had two hor- 
ses, one tor himself, and the other to carry his baggage, 
&c. For these two horses he received also nionthly, 
seven nmiedimni of barley, which make forty-two 
bushels, at the rate of one bushel, and a little more 
than three cheenix a day for two horses. It was neces- 
sary for one of these horsemen to have a certain in- 
come, to support the unavoidable expenses he was at 
during the campaign; hence it sometimes happened 
that a citizen, though of a patrician family, was oblig- 
ed by his paverty to serve in the foot. ‘The horse- 
man of the allies had a medimnus and one-third per 
nonth, that is to say, eight bushels of corn, because 
he had only one horse, and consequently but one ser- 
vant; and five medimni of barley for that horse, which 
make thirty bushels, at the rate of one bushel a day. 
The quantity of wheat for the officers augmented in 
proportion to their pay, of which we shall speak in the 
sequel. The portion of corn was sometimes doubled 
to the soldiers by way of honour and reward, as ap- 
pears fram several passages in Livy.9 

The public stores of corn, of which the questors, 
as I have said, had the care, were carried either in 
ships, in waggons, or by beasts of burthen: but the 
foot soldiers carried upon their shoulders the quantit 
of corn distributed to them for a certain time, whic 
very much lessened the number of carriages. 

Four bushels of wheat, which was the quantity of 
each soldier for a month, was a heavy load, without 
reckoning all that he had to carry besides. It is cer- 
tain that they were sometinies loaded with four 
bushels:10 but this undoubtedly was on extraordinary 
occasions, as upon a forced march, or a sudden expe- 
dition in the enemy’s country. It is highly probable 
that they generally carried corn only for twelve, fif- 
teen, or twenty days at most; and this weight dimin- 
ished every day by the daily consumption. 

It may be asked why corn, rather than bread was 
given to the troops, Perhaps this custom had been 
transferred from the city into the camp; for in the city 
the public distributions were made in corn, not in 
bread. Besides which, the weight of corn was lighter 


# Magistrum equitam dicit L. Tarquitium patricia gen- 
tis, sed qui, in cum stipendia pedibus propter paupertatem 
fecisset, bella tameo primus longé Romane juventatia ha- 
bitus esset. Liv. |. iil. n. 27. 

® Milites, qui in presidia fuerant, duplici frumeoto in 
perpetuum: in prascntia singulis babus donati. Lib, 7 ~. 

Hispanis duplicia cibaria dati jussit. Lib, 24. 

20 Consul menstruum jossa milite sceum ferre profectaay 
decima past die, qaam exercitum aceeperat, castra movits 
Liv. 1. xliv. n. 2. 

Aquilejenses, nihil se ultra scire ace audere affirmar 
auum pisiata dicrom frumeatum militi datum. Liz, | 
xliit. 5. 1. 
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ao bushel of wheat in grain augments exactly one third 
when made into anununition bread.! ‘This is a con- 
siderable difference. But it may be conceived to have 
beenavery great trouble for the soldiers to make their 
own bread, to grind the corn, and aflerwards to bake 
it: though they were divided into messes or chambers, 
called Contubernia, this seems to us a considerable 
difficulty. To judge rightly of it, however, we must 
Imagine ourselves to live in the same times and coun- 
tries with them, and consider the customs which 
then prevailed. The Roman soldier, employed in 
grinding the corn, and baking the bread, did no more 
In the camp, than he had done every day in the city 
jn times of peace. His meal supplied him with I know 
not what variety of dishes. Besides the common 
bread, he made a kind of soft boiled food of it, very 
agreeable lo the troops: he mingled it with milk, roots, 
and herbs; and made pancakes of it upon a smull 
plate laid over the fire, or upon the hot ashes, as was 
anciently the manner of regaling guests, and is still 
practised thronghout the Mast, where these kind of 
thin cakes are much preferred to our best bread. 

Upon certain occasions bread was distributed 
amongst the troops.2 When L. Quintius Cincinnatus 
was created dictator against the Alqui; he ordered all 
the youth capable of bearing arms to repair to the 
Campus Martius before sunset, with bread for jive 
days, each of them with twelve palisades. He com- 
manded such of the citizens as were ofa more advanced 
age to bake bread for the young ones, whilst they 
were employed in preparing their arms, and providing 
themselves with stakes. This was chicfly done when 
they were to embark,3 because there was not so much 
convenience on board the vessels for baking bread, as 
onshore. But generally the soldier ground his corn 
himself, either in little mills, which he carried along 
with him, or upon stones; after which he baked his 
bread, not in ovens, but upon a fire, or under the 
ashes. 

To the carn given the troops were added salt, herbs 
and roots, cheese, and sometines bacon and pork. 
Their drink was answerable to this diet. The army 
very scldom used wine. Cato the elder drank nothing 
but water, except in great heats, when he only mixed 
it with vinegar.4 The use of this drink was commoa 
in the armies; it was called posca. Jvery soldier was 
obliged to have a bottle of it in his equipage. The 
emperor Pescennius forbade the usc of any otlier drink 
in his army: jussit vinum in capeditione neminen bi- 
bere, sed aceto universos esse contentos.6 The expres- 
sion, universos, seems to imply that this prohibition 
was universal, and extended to the officers as well as 
snidiers. This drink (posca) was very good to quench 
the thirst imniediately, and to correct the badness of 
the water which they might meet with upon their 
march. Hippocrates says, that vinegar is refreshing: 
8£o5 Wuxdixov: for which reason it was given to reapers, 
and those who worked in the field.© Aristotle tells 
us,’ that the Carthaginians, in time of war, abstained 
from wine. 

I have heard say that nothing gives persons in the 
army, who read the ancient history, so much difficulty, 
as the article of provisions; which ditliculty is not 
without its foundation. We do not find, that either 
the Greeks or Romans bad the precaution to provide 
magazines of forage, to lay up provisions, to have a 
commissary general of stores, or to be followed by a 
great number of carriages. We are amazed at what 
is said 8 of the army of Xerxes king of Persia, which 
amounted, including the train and baggage, to more 
than five millions of souls; and for the subsistence of 
which, according to the computation of Herodotus, 


more than six hundred thousand bushels of wheat a, 


1 Lex certé nature, ut in quocumque genere pani mili- 
{ari tertia porlio ad grani pondus acredat. Plin. xviii. ¢. 7, 

9 Liv. |. iii. on, 27. 

3 Ut socii navales decem diernm cocta cibaria ad naves 
deferrent. Liv, |. xxi. n, 49. 

Cum triginta dierum coctis cibariis naves conscenderunt. 
Liv. |. xxiii. 

@ Plut, iu Cat. p. 336. 

6 Ruth. ii. 14. 

@ Herod. |. vii. c 187, 


& Spartian. 
t GEconom, |. i. ¢. 5. 
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than that of bread. Pliny observes, that the weight of | day were requisite. How was it possible to supply 


such an army with so enormous a quantity of corn, 
and other necessaries in proportion? 
member, that the same Flerodotus9 had taken care 
to apprize us, that Xerxes had employed himself, 
during four years, in making preparations for this war. 
A considerable nuinber of ships laden with corn and 
other provisions, always coasted near the land army, 
and were perpetually relieved by others, by the means 
of which it wanted nothing; the passage from the 
Hellespont to the Grecian sca, and the tsland of 
Salamis being very short, and this expedition nat of a 
year’s continuance. 
drawn from it, this being an extraordinary case, and 
one may say the only example of the kind. 
wars of the Grecks against each other, their armies - 
were small, and accustomed to a sober life; the 
not remove far from their own country, and almost 
always returned regularly every winter. 
plain, it was not dificult for them to have provisions 


in abundance, especially the Athenians, who were 
masters at sea. 


We must re- 


But no consequence should be 
In the 
did 


So that it js 


As much may be said of the Romans, with whom 


the care of provisions was infinitely less weighty, than 
it is at present with most of the nations of Europe. 
Their armies were much less numerous, and they had 
a much smailer number of cavalry. A legion of four 
thousand foot made a body (after our manner) of six 
or seven battalions; and having only three hundred 
horse, they formed but two squadrons: so that a con- 
sulary ariny of abont sixteen thousand foot, including 
the Romans and their allies, was composed of ver 

near twenty-five of our battalions, and had but eight 
or nine of our squadrons. 
five battalions, we have often more than forty squad- 
rons. 
consumption of forage and provisions! They did not 
want four or five thousand horses for the train of ar- 
tillery; with bakers and ovens, and a great number of 
covered wagons, each of four horses. 
the sober manner of life in the army, confined to the 
mere necessaries of life, spared them an infinite multi- 


In these days, to twenty- 


What a vast difference must this male in the 


Besides this, 


tude of servants, horses, and baggage, which now ex- 


haust our magazines, starve our armies, retard the ex- 


ecution of enterprises, and often render them imprac- 
ticable. This was not the manner of living only of 


the soldiers, it was common to them with the officers 


and generals. Icmperors theinselves, that is to say, 
the lords of the universe, Trajan, Adrian,!0 Pescenni- 
us,!! Alexander Severns,!2 Probus, Julian,!3 and many 
others, not only lived without luxury, but contented 
themselves with boiled flour or beans, a piece ofcheese 
or bacon, and made it their glory to level themselves, 
in this respect, with the meanest of the soldiers. It 
is easy to perceive of what weight such examples 
were, and haw much they contribute to diminish thé 
train of an army, to support the taste of frugality aad 
simplicity amongst the troops, and banish all luxury 
and idle show from the camp. 

It is not without reason, that all the authors I have 
cited at bottom observe, that those emperors affected 
ta eatin public, and in the sight of the whole army. 
In propatulo—-Ante papilioncm—-Apertis papiliont- 
bus—-Sub columellis tabernaculi. This sight attract- 
ed, instructed, and consoled the soldier, and ennobled 
his poor diet to him, in its resemblance to that of his 
masters: cunctis videntibus atque gaudentibus. Let 
us compare an army of thirty thousand men, compos- 
ed of such officers and soldiers as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had, robust, sober, seasoned, and inured to all 
sart of fatigues, with our armies of an hundred thou- 
sand men, and the pompous train that follows them; 


® Herod. 1. v. ii. c. 20. 

10 Cibis etiam castrentibus in propatolo libentur utebatur 
(Adrianus) hoe est larido, caseo, posca. Spartian. _ 

11 In omnia expeditione (Pescennius) militarem cibum 
suinpsit ante papilionem. Spartian. 

12 Apertis papilionibus (Alexander) prandit atque cena- 
vit. cum militarum cibum, cunctis videntibas atque gau- 
dentibas, sumeret. Lamprid, y ° 

13 Et Umperatari (Juliano) non copedie ciborum regio, 
more, sed sub columellis tabernaculi parcits cenataro pul- 
tis partio parabatar exigna, etiam munifici fastidienda gre- 
gario. Ammian. 1, xxv. 
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is there a general of the least sense or understanding, 
that would not prefer the former? Itis with such 
troops the Greeks often checked the whole forces of 
the East; and the Romans conquered and subjected 
all other nations. When shall we return to so lauda- 
ble a custom? Will there not some. general of an 
army arise of superior rank and merit, and at the same 
time of a genius solid and sensible to true glory, who 
shall comprehend how much it is for his honour to 
show hiniself liberal, generous, and magnificent in sen- 
timents and actions; to bestow his money freely for 
animating the soldiers, or to assist the officers, whose 
income does not always suit their birth and merit; 
and to reduce himself in all other things, Ido not say 
to that simplicity and poverty of the ancient masters 
of the world, (so sublime a virtue is above our age’s 
force of mind) but to an elegant and noble plainness, 
which, by the force of example, of great effect in those 
that govern, may perhaps suggest the same to all our 
generals, and reform the bad and pernicious taste of 
the nations? 

The care of provisions always has been, and ever 
willbe, highly incumbent upon a good general. Cato’s 
maxim, that the war feeds the war,! holds good in 
plentiful countries, and with regard to small armies: 
that of the Greeks is more generally true, that the war 
does not furnish provisions upon command, or at a 
fixed time. They must be provided, both for the pre- 
sent and the future. One of the principal instruc- 
tions Cambvses king of Persia gave his son Cyrus, who 
afterwards hecame so glorious, was, not to embark in 
any expedition, till he had first informed himself whe- 
ther subsistence were provided for the troops. Paulus 
Emilius would not set out for Macedonia, till he had 
taken care of the transportation of provisions. If 
Cambyses and Darius had been as attentive in this 
point, they had not occasioned the loss of their armies, 
the first in Ethiopia, and the other in Scythia. That 
of Alexander had been famished, if the counsel of 
Memnon, the most able general of his times, had been 
followed, which was to lay waste a certain extent of 
country in Asia Minor, through which that prince was 
under the necessity of marching. Before the battle of 
Cannz, Hannibal had not ten days’ provisions: a de- 
lay of some weeks had reduced him to the last extre- 
mity. Czesar, before that of Pharsalia, must have 
perished for want of provisions, if Pompey would, or 
rather could, have waited ten or twelve days longer. 
Famine is an enemy, against whom the ahility and 
yalour of generals and soldiers can effect nothing, and 
whom the number of troops serves only to re-enforce, 


SECTION U—pay oF THE SOLDIERS. 


AMoNGST the Greeks, the soldiers at first suhsisted 
themselves in the field at their own expense. This 
was natural; because they were the citizens them- 
selves, united to defend their lands, lives and families, 
and had a personal interest in the war. 

The poverty which Sparta long professed, gives 
reason to believe, that they did not pay their troops. 
As long as the Spartans remained in Greece, the re- 
public supplied them with provisions for their public 
meals, and one habit yearly. Amougst these provi- 
sions there was some meat, and a particular officer 
had the distribution of it. We have seen Agesilaus, to 
mortify Lysander, who had filled the highest offices of 
the republic, give him this office, which was of no 
consideration.2 The Spartans, during the war, con- 
tented themselves with this allowance, adding to it 
some little plunder of the country for their better sub- 
sistence, After Lysander had opened the way for 
gold and silver to re-enter Sparta, and had formed a 
public treasury there, as the Lacedemonians were of- 
ten transported into Asia Minor out of their own coun- 
try, the republic was no douht obliged to supply them 
at such times with subsistence by particular aids. We 
have scen the younger Cyrus, at the request of Ly- 
gander, augment the pay of those who served on board 
the galleys of the Lacedzemonians, from three oboli,3 
usually paid them by the Persians, to fonr, which very 


1 Bellum iniquit Cato, seipsum alet. Ziv. 1, xxxiv. n. 9, 
2 Plut. in Agesil. et Lysand. 
3 From fivepence to sixpence halfpenny. 

Vou. If.— 
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much seduced the seamen from the Athenians. Spar- 


ta’s strength was not maritime, Though it was wash- 


ed by the sea upon the east and south, its coasts were 


not advantageous for navigation, and it had only the 


port of Gytheum, which was neither very Jarge nor 
commodious; and indeed its fleets were not very pu- 
merous, and had scarce any seamen but strangers. It 


18 not certainly known what pay Sparta gave her land 


troops, nor whether she supplied either the one or the 
other with provisions, 


Pericles was the first that established a pay for the 


Athenian soldiers, who till then had served the repub- 
lic without any. Besides its being very easy to concil- 
iate the people’s favour by this method, a more urgent 
motive obliged him to introduce that change. He 
made war at a distance in Thrace, in the Chersonesus, 
in the isles, and in Ionia, during several months toge- 
ther, without molesting or squeezing the allies. It was 
inipossible for citizens, so long absent from their lands, 


trades, and other means of getting their bread, (for 
most of them were artisans, as the Lacedsemonians 


reproached them) to serve without some support. 
That was a justice the republic owed them, and Peri- 
cles acted less the part of a popular magistrate than 


that of an equitable judge. Ele only prevented, like 


a wise politician, the desires of the people in regard 
to a conduct, which was become necessary. 


The usual pay of the mariners was three oboli, 
which made half a drachma, that is to say, fivepence 
French; that of the infantry four oboli, or sixpence 
halfpenny; and that of the cavalry, a drachma, ten- 
pence. Good order had been established for support- 
ing the expenses of the war. The four oldest and 
primitive tribes of Athens had increased to ten, At 
that time, for the payment of imposts, six-score citi- 
zens were drawn out of each tribe, which made twelve 
hundred in all; these were divided into four compa- 
nies of three hundred, and into twenty classes; of 
which each were again divided into two parts, the one 
of the richer citizens, the other of such as were tess so. 
The public expenses fell upon the rich and opulent, 
but upon some more than others. When any urgent 
and sudden necessity happened, that made it necessa- 
ry to raise troops, or fit out a fleet, the expenses were 
divided amongst these cilizens in proportion to their 
states: the rich advanced the money, for the immedi- 
ate service of the republic, and the others had tine al- 
lowed to reiniburse them,and pay their quota. It ap- 
pears fron: the example of Lamachus, who was sent 
with Nicias to command at the siege of Syracuse, that 
the Athenian generals served at their own expense.4 
Plutarch observes, that this Lamachus, who was very 
poor, not being in a condition to pay any thing to- 
wards the expenses of the war, sent an secount to the 

eople of what he had laid out upon his own person, 
in which his daily subsistence, clothes, and even shoes 
and stockings were included. 

The Roman soldiers, in the earlier times of the re- 
public, served withont pay or recompense. The wars 
in those days were not very distant from Rome, and of 
no long duration. As sonn as they were terminated, 
the soldiers returned home, and took care of their af- 
fairs, lands, and families. It was not till four hundred 
and forty years after the huilding of Rome, that the 
senate, upon occusion of the siege of Veii, which was 
very long, and continved without interruption during 
the winter, contrary to custom, decreed, without being 
requested, that the repuhlic shonld pay the soldiers 
a fixed sum for the services they should render it 
‘This decree, the more agreeable to the people, as it 
appeared the pure eflect of the senate’s liberality, oc- 
casioned universal joy; and the whole city cried out, 
that they were ready to shed their blood, and sacrilice 


4 Plut. in Nic. p. 533. — 

s Addilum deinde, omnium maximé tempestivo prinei- 
pum in multitudinemt munere, ut ante mentionem ullam 
plebis Tribunorumve decerncrel senatus, ut stipendium 
miles de publico aceiperct, cum ante id Llempus de suo quis- 
que funclus eo munere esset. Nihil acceptum unquam a 
plebe tanto gaudio traditur. Coneursum itaque ad Curiam 
esse, prehensatasque sexeunlium manus, et putres vere ap- 
pellatos, effeetum esse fatentibus, ul nemo pro lam munifica 
patria, donee. quiequam virium superessel, corpori aut saa- 
guinisuo parceret, Liv. le n, oo, 
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their lives, for so munificent a country. The Roman 
senate showed the same wisdom upon this occasion, 
as Pericles had done at Athens. The soldiers at first 
whispered, and at length openly vented their com- 
plaints and murmurs against the length of the siege, 
which laid them under the necessity of continuing re- 
tote from their fainilies during even the winter, and 
by that long absence occasioned the ruin of their lands, 
which remained uncultivated, and became incapable 
of affording them subsistence. ‘These were the real 
motives of the senate's conduct, who artfully granted 
that as a favour, which necessity was upon the point 
of extorting from them by the invectives of some tri- 
bune of the people, who would have made it an ho- 
nour to himself. To answer this pay, a tax was laid 
upon the citizens in proportion to their estates.! The 
senators set the example, which was followed by all 
others, notwithstanding the opposition of the tribunes 
of the people. It appears that none were exempt 
from it, not even the augurs nor pontiffs.2 They 
evaded paying it during some years, by violent means, 
and their private authority. ‘The questorscited them 
to appear and see themselves sentenced to pay the 
whole arrears due for that time. They appealed to 
the people, who condemned them. When wars were 
terminated, and considerable spoils had been taken 
from the enemy, part of them was applied in reimburs- 
ing the people the sums that had been raised for car- 
rying them on:3 which is a very admirable, and very 
uncommon example of public faith. The tax, of 
which I speak, subsisted till the triumph of Paulus 
Zmilius over the Macedonians, who brought so great 
a quantity of riches into the public treasury, that it 
was thought proper to abolish it for ever.4 

Though the soldiers usually served only six months, 
they received pay for the whole year, as appears from 
eeveral passages in Livy: this was paid them at the 
end of the campaign; and sometimes from six months 
to sixmonths. What I have hitherto said of pay, re- 
gards only the foot. It was also granted three years 
after to the horsemen during the same siege of Veli.5 
The republic used to supply them with horses: they 
had been so generous, in a pressing necessity of the 
ctate, as to declare that they would mount themselves 
at their own expenses. 

The pay of the soldiers was not always the same; 
it varied according to the times. It was at first only 
three asses n day for the foot: (something more than 
threepence French;) at that time there were ten asses 
to a denarius, which was of the same weight and value 
as the Grecian drachma, The denarius was alter- 
wards raised to sixteen asses, in the 536th year of 
Rome, when Fabius was dictator, at which time the 
a rose from three to fivepence.6 We ought not to 

€ surprised at the smallness of this pay, when we 
consider the price of provisions. Polybius informs us, 
that in his time the bushel of wheat was usually sold 
for four oboli, or sixpence halfpenny French, and the 
bushel of barley for half that price.7 A bushel of 
wheat was sufficient for a soldier for eight days. Ju- 
lius Cesar, to confirm the soldiers the more strongly 
io his interest, doubled their pay, and made it amount 
to tenpence: Legionibus stipendium in perpetuum du- 
plicavit.8 There were other alterations in it under 
the emperors: but I do not think it necessary to enter 
into the detail of them. 

Polybius, after having said that the daily pay of the 
foot was (at first) something more than two oboli, or 
threepence, adds, that the centurions had four oboli, 
or sixpence halfpenny,and the horse six oboli, or ten- 
pence. ‘Taking the daily pay at fivepence, which was 
the usual pay in Polybius’s time, the sum total yearly 
aniounted to almost an hundred livres, without includ- 
ing the ration of corn and other provisions, with which 
they were daily supplied. I take the year as twelve 
months, each of thirty days, which aniounts to three 


1 Liv. ]. iv. n. 60. 3 Liv. 1. xxxiii. n, 42. 
8 Dion. Halicarn. in Excerpt. Legat. p. 747. 
« Plut in P. Aimil. p. 275. 

& Equiti cerlus numerus @ris est assignatus. Tum pri- 
mum equis (suis) merere Equites cepciunt. Liv. }. v. u. 7. 
6 Plin. 1. xxxiil. ¢. 3. 1 Polyb. 1. xiii. p. 103. 

8 Sueton. J. Cas. ¢. 26. 
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hundred and sixty days; and it appears that it was 
sometimes taken in this manner, in regard to the pay 
of troops. Out of this annual sum, a part was reserv- 
ed for their clothes, arms, and tents. This Tacitus 
tellsus: Enimvero militiam ipsam gravem, infructuo- 
sam; denis in' diem assibus animam et corpus estima- 
ri. Hinc vestem, arma, tentoria.® And Polybius 
adds corn to it: Non frumentum, non vestem, nec ar- 
ma gratuita militi fuisse; sed certa horum pretia de 
stipendio questore deducta. 

As io what regards the great officers, consuls, pro- 
consuls, lieutenants, pretors, propreetors, and quaes- 
tors, it does not appear, that the republic paid them 
for their services in any other manner, than by the 
honour annexéd to these offices. She supplied them 
with the necessary and indispensable disbursements 
of their conimission: robes, tents, horses, mules, and 
all their military equipage. ‘They had a certain fixed 
number of slaves, which was not very great, and which 
they were not at liberty to augment, the law admitting 
them to take new ones only in the room of such as 
died. In the provinces through which they passed, 
they exacted nothing but forage for their horses, and 
wood for theinselves from the allies. And those who 
piqued themselves upon imitating the entire disinter- 
estedness of the ancients, took nothing from them. 
Cicero acted in this manner, as he himself tells Atti- 
cus in a letter. ‘The people are at no expense,” 
says he, ‘either for me, my lieutenants, the questor, 
or any other officer. J accept neither of forage nor 
wood, though permitted by the Julian law. I only 
consent that they supply my people with a house and 
four beds; though they often lodge in tents.”9 It 
was of the spirit of the Roman government not to 
suffer their generals or magistrates to be a charge to 
their allies. It was this conduct, so full of wisdom 
and humanity, that rendered the authority of the Ro- 
mans so venerable and amiable; and it may be said 
with truth, that it contributed more than their arms, 
to render them masters of the universe. 

Livy tells us! the name of him who first infringed 
on the Julian law, which regulated the expenses, that 
night be exacted from the allies; and his example had 
but too niany followers, who in a short time exceed- 
ed him. This was L. Posthumius. He was angry with 
the inhabitants of Praeneste, because during some stay 
he had made there when a private person, they had 
not treated him with the respect he believed his due. 
When he was elected consul, he thought of revenge. 
Being to pass through that city to his province, he let 
them know, that they inust send their principal ma- 
gistrates to mect him, to provide him lodging in the 
name, and at the expense of the public, and to have 
the beasts of burthen that were necessary, in readi- 
ness against his departure. Before him, says Livy, 
no magistrate had ever put the allies to any expense, 
nor exacted any thing from them. The republic sup- 
plied them with mules, tents, and all the carriages 
necessary to a commander, in order to prevent their 
taking any thing from the allies. As hospitality was 
very niuch honoured and practised in those times, 
they lodged with their particular friends, and took 
great pleasure in receiving them at Rome in their 
turn when they came thither. When they sent fieu- 
tenants upon any sudden expedition, the cities through 
which they passed received orders: to supply then 
with a horse, and nothing nore. Though the consul 
might have had a just cause of complaint against the 
pecple of Preeneste, he ought not to have used or 
rather abused the authority of his office, to make 
them sensible of it.12 Their silence, whether the effect 


8 Anal. }.i.c. 17. : 

10 Nullus fit sumtus in nos, neque in legatos, neque ja 
questorem, neque in quemquam. Scito non modo nos fe 
num aut quod lege Julia dari solet, non accipere ; sed ne lig- 
na quidem, nec preter quatuor lectus et teclum quemquam 
aecipere quidquam; multis locis ne tectum quidem, et in 
tabernaculo, manere plerumque. Epist. 16. lib. v. ad 2ttia 

t1 Liv. |. xlii.n. 1. ; 

19 Injuria (the sense requires Ira to he read) consulis 
eljamsi justa, non tamen in magistratu exercenda, ct stlen+ 
Hum nimis aut modestum aut timidum Pranestinorum, jua 
velut probato exemplo masistratibus fecit graviorum ia dice 
talis geaeris imperiorum. Liv. 
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of moderation or excessive timidity, prevented them 
from laying their complaints before the Roman peo- 

le, which imboldened the magistrates from thence- 
forth to make that new yoke heavier every day; as if 
impunity in the first instance had implied the approba- 
tion of Bees and had given then: a kind of right to 
act the same thing. The ancient Romans, far from 
behaving in this manner, or endeavouring to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the allies, had no thoughts 
but of protecting and defending them. They be- 
lieved themselves sufficiently paid by the glory of 
their exploits: and often after great victories and 
lilustrious triumphs, died in the arms of poverty, as 
they had lived. The Grecian and Roman histories 
abound with examples of this kind. 


SECTION IIL—ANcIENT ARMS. 


IT is not my design in this place to describe all the 
various kinds of arms used by the soldiery of all na- 
tions. I shall confine myself principally, according 
to my custom, to those of the Greeks and Romans, 
who, in this respect, had many things common to 
both. The Romans had borrowed the use of most 
of them from the Tuscans and Greeks, who inhabited 
Italy. Florus observes, that Tarquinius Priscus, who 
was descended from the Corinthians, introduced abun- 
dance of the Grecian customs at Rome.! 

Arniour was anciently of brass, and afterwards of 
iron. The poets often take the one for the other. 
The armour of the Greeks, as well as that of most 
other nations, was, in the earliest ages, the helmet, 
the cuirass, the shield, the lance, and the sword. 
They used also the bow and the sling. 

The helmet was a defensive armour for the head 
and neck. {[{t was either of iron or brass, often in the 
form of the head, open before, and leaving the face 
uncovered. There were head-pieces that might be 
Jet down to cover the face. Upon the top of them 
rtd placed figures of animals, lions, leopards, griffins, 
and others. They adorned them with plumes of 
feathers, which floated in the wind, and exalted their 
beauty. 

The cuirass was called in Greek 6x2, a name 
which has heen adopted into the Latin; that lan- 
guage, however, more frequently uses the word dorica. 
At first cuirasses were made either of iron or brass, 
in two pieces, as they are in these days: these two 
pieces were fastened upon the sides by buckles. 
Alexander left the cuirass only the two pieces which 
covered the breast, that the fear of being wounded 
in the back, which had no defence, might prevent 
the soldiers from flying.2 There were cuirasses of so 
hard a metal, that they were absolutely proof against 
weapons. Zoilus, an excellent artist in this way, 
offered two of them to Demetrius, surnamed Polior- 
cetes.3 To show the excellency of them, he caused 
adart to be discharged at them out of the machine, 
called a catapulta, at the distance of only twenty-six 
paces. How violently soever the dart was shot, it 
made no impression, and scarce left the least mark 
upon the cuirass. 

Many nations made their cuirasses of flax or wool: 
these were coats of arms made with many folds, 
which resisted, or very much broke, the force of 
blows. That with which Amasis presented the Lace- 
dzemonians, was of wonderful workmanship, adorned 
with figures of various animals, and embroidered 
svith gold.6 What was most surprising in this cui- 
rass, was, that every thread in it, though very small, 
was coniposed of three hundred and sixty smaller, 
which it was not difficult to distinguish. 

I have said that the cuirass was called lorica in 
Latin. This word comes from lorum, a thong or 
strap of Jeather, because made of the skin of beasts. 
And from the French word cuir also cuirass is de- 
rived. The cuirags of the Roman legions consisted 
of thongs, with which they were girt from the arm- 
pits to the waist. They were also made of leather, 
covered with plates of iron, in the form of scales, or 


1 Tarquinius Priscus—oriundus Corintho, Grecum inge- 
nium Ltalicis artibus miscuit. Flor. }.i.c. 5. 

2 Polyen. Stratag. |. iv. 3 Plut. in Demetr. p. 898, 

4 Herod. |. iii, c. 47. 
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of iron rings twisted within one another in the form 
of chains. These are what we call coats of mail, in 
Latin, lorica hamis consertu, or hamata. With the 
thorax of the Greeks the soldier was much less capa- 
ble of motion, agility, and force: whereas the girts of 
leather, successively covering each other, left the 
Roman soldier entire liberty of action, and fitting 
him like a vest, defended him against darts. 

The buckler was a defensive piece of armour, pro- 
per to cover the body. There were diflerent sorts 
of them. The scutum, 6vetos, or cxxos. The,shield 
was a long buckler, and sometimes of so immioderate 
a size, that it would cover a man almost from head 
to foot. Such were those of the Egyptians mention- 
ed by Xenophon. It must have ie yery large 
amongst the Lacedzmonians, as they could carry the 
body of one who had been killed upon it.6 From 
whence came the celebrated injunction of a Spar- 
tan mother to her son, when he set out for the war: 
*H rv, dizi vév, that is to say, Hither bring back this 
buckler, or return upon it. It was the greatest dis- 
grace to return from battle with the loss of the buck- 
er; undoubtedly, because it seemed to argue, that 
the soldier had quitted it to fly the more easily, with- 
out regard to any thing but saving his life. The 
reader may rémeimber, that Hpaminondas, mortally 
wounded in the celebrated battle of Mantinza, when 
he was carried off into his tent, asked immediately 
with concern and emotion, whether-his buckler were 
safe, 

The clypeus, éezfs, is often confounded with the 
scutum. It is, however, certain, that they were dif- 
ferent; because in the census, or muster, niade by 
Servius Tullius, the clypeus, is given to those of the 
first class, and the scu¢um to those of the second. 
And in fact the scutum was long and square: the 
clypeus round and shorter. Both had been used by 
the Romans in the time of the kings. After the 
siege of Veii,® the scutum became more common. 
The Macedonians always made use of the clypeus, 
except perhaps in later times.? 

The buckler of the Roman legions was convex, 
and in the form of a gutter-tile. According to Poly- 
bius it was four feet long, and two and a half broad. 
These bucklers were anciently made of wood, says 
Plutarch,§ in the Life of Camillus: but this Roman 
general caused them to be covered with plates of 
iron, to inake them a better defence against blows. 

The parma was a small round buckler, lighter and 
shorter than the seufum, used by the heavy armed 
infantry. The light armed foot and the cavalry had 
this shield. The pella was almost the same thing 
with that called cefra. This buckler was light, in 
the froin of a half moon or semicircle on the top. 

The Sworp. The forms of it were very different 
and in great number: I shall not amuse the reader 
with describing them; but content myself with re- 
marking, that there were long swords without points, 
which served to strike with the edge, as were those 
of the Gauls, of which we shall soon speak.2 There 
were others shorter and stronger, which had both 
point and edge, punctim cl cesim, such as the Span- 
ish sabres were, which the Romans borrowed from 
them, and used ever after with advantage. With 
these sabres they cut off arms, and heads, and made 
most horrible wounds, at one blow.10 The manner 
in which the sword was worn by the ancients, was 
aot always alike. The Romans generally wore it on 
the right thigh, to leave room, without doubt, for 


5 Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 178. 

6 Clypeis antea Romani usi: deinde, postquam facti sunt 
stipendiari, scuta pro clypcis feccre. Liv. 1. viii. n. & 

+ Arma, clypeus, sarisseque illis (Maccdonibus :) Rumano 
scutum, majus corpori icgumentum. Liv. 1. ix. n. 19. A 

8 Plat. in. Cam. p. 150. 

® Gallis, Hispanisque scuta ejusdem forme fcre erant, 
dispares ac dissimiles gladii. Gallis prelongi, ac sine mu- 
cronibus: Hispano, punctim magis quam cefim assueto po- 
tere hostem, brevitate habiles, et cum mucrupibus. Ziv. 1. 
xxil. on. 46. 

10 Gladio Hispenicnsi detruncata corpora branchiis ab- 
scissis, aut tota cervice desecta, divisa a corpore capita, 
patentiaque viscera, et foditatem aliam vulnerum vide- 
tunt. Liv.) sxxi. n. 34. 
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the moving of the buckler with more freedom, which 
was on the left side: but, in certain remains of anti- 
quity, we see that their soldiers wore them on the 
left. It is remarkable, that neither the Greeks nor 
Romans, the two most warlike nations of the world, 
wore swords in times of peace; nor was duelling 
known amongst them. 

Pixes or LANCES were used by almost all nations. 
Those which we see upon the inonuments made in 
the times of the Roman emperors, are about six feet 
and a half long, including the iron point. 

The Sarissa of the Macedonians was of so prodi- 
gious a length, that one could scarce believe such a 
weapon could be used, if all the ancients did not 
agree in this point. ‘They give it a length of sixteen 
cubits, which makes eight yards. 

Bows and ARRows are of the most remote anti- 
quity. There were few nations, who did not use 
then. The Cretans were esteemed excellent archers. 
We do not find that the Romans used the bow in the 
earliest times of the republic. They introduced it 
afterwards ; but it appears, that they had scarce any 
archers, except those of the auxiliary troops. 

The SLING was also an instrument of war much 
used by many nations. The Balearians, or the peo- 
ple of the islands now called Majorca and Minorca, 
excelled at the sling. They were so attentive in ex- 
ercising their youth in the use of it, that they did not 
give them their food in the morning till they had hit 
amark.! The Baleartans were very niuch employed 
in the armies of the Carthaginians and Romans, and 
greatly contributed to the gaining of victories. Livy 
meotions some cities of Achaia, Egiom, Patra, and 
Dymz, whose inhabitants were still more dexterous 
at the sling than the Balearians.2. They threw stones 
farther, and with greater force and certainty, never 
failing to hit what part of the face they pleased. 
Their slings discharged the stone with so niuch force, 
that neither buckler nor head-piece could resist their 
impetuosity; and the address of those who managed 
them was such, according to the scripture, that they 
could hit a hair, without the stones going either on 
one side or the other.3 Instead of stones they some- 
times charged the sling with balls of lead, which it 
carried much farther. 

JAVELINS. There were two sorts of them, which 
are: 1. Tetroos: Aasta. I call it javelin. It wasa 
kind of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which 
was generally three feet long, and one inch thick. 
The point was four inches long, and tapered to so 
fine an end, that it bent at the first stroke in such a 
manner, as to be useless to the enemy. The light 
armed troops used it. They carried several javelius 
in their left hands, with which they held their buck- 
ler, in order to have the right free, either to dart ja- 
velins at a distance, or to use the sword.4 Livy gives 
each of them seveo javelins.5 ‘Yoeds: Pilum. I call 
this the great javelin,® because thicker and stronger 
than the other. The legions darted it at the enemy, 
before they came to close fight. When they had 
neither time nor room they threw it upon the ground, 
and charged the enemy sword in hand. The CAvAL- 
RY had almost the same arnigas the foot: the helmet, 
the cuirass, the sword, the Jance, and a smaller or 
lighter buckler, 

We see in Homer, that in the Trojan war the 
most distinguished persons rode on chariois drawn by 
Ee a: 


1 Veget. de re milil. Li. c. 16, 

9 Longitis, certinsque, et validiore ictu quam Balearis 
funditor, eo telo usi sunt—Non capita solum hostium, vul- 
os sed quem locum destinassent oris. Ziv. |. xxxvii. 
hs 

% Among all this people there were seven hundred men 
left-handed, every one could sling stones at an hair-breadth, 
and not miss. Judg. xx. 16, 

« Et cum cominus venerant, gladiis a velitihus trucida- 
bantur. Hic miles \ripedalem parmam habet, et in dextra 
hastas, quibus eminus utitur Quod si pede callaio pug- 
nandum est, translatis in levam hastis, stringit gladium. 
Liv, |, xxxviii. n. 21. 

5 Eis parme breviores quam eqnestres, et septena jacula 
quaternos longa pedas data, prafixa ferro, quale hastis veli- 
taribusinest. Liv. |, xxvi.n. 4. 

6 Arma Romano scutum et pilum haud paulo quam 
hasta vehementins ictu missuque telum. Lic. |, ix. n. 19. 
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good horses, with an esquire or charioteer, in order 
to charge through battalions with the greater vigour, 
and to fight with more advantage from them. But 
people were soon undeceived in these points, by the 
double inconvenience of being stopt short by hedges, 
trenches and ditches; or remaining useless in the 
midst of the enemy, when the horses were wounded. 
The use of chariots armed with scythes was after- 
wards introduced. These were placed in the front 
of the battle, to begin it by breaking the enemy, 
This manner of fighting was at first in great use 
amongst all the people of the East, and was believed 
decisive with regard to victory. The people who 
excelled niost in the art of war, as the Greeks and 
Romans, did not adopt it; finding by experience, 
that the cries of the troops attacked in this manner, 
the discharges of the light armed soldiers, and still 
more than either, the unevenness of the ground, ren- 
dered all the equipage of these chariots ineffectual, 
and often even pernicions to those who employed 
them. 

The nations who had elephants amongst them, as 
those of the East and Africa, believed that those ani- 
malz, no less docile than terrible from their force and 
enormons size, might be of great use to them in bat- 
tles. Accordingly, when instructed and guided with 
art, they did them great service. They carried their 
guides upon their backs, and were usually placed in 
the front of their armies. Advancing from thence, 
they broke the closest ranks with an impetuosity that 
nothing could resist, crushed whole battalions with 
thelr yast weight, and diffused universal terror and 
disorder. To improve their effect, towers were placed 
on their backs, which were like portable bastions, 
from the tops of which chosen troops discharged 
darts and javelins upon the enemy, and completed 
their defeat. This custom: snbsisted long amongst 
the nations I speak of, from whom it passed to other 
people, who had learned by fatal experience, how 
capable those animals were of contributing to victo- 
ries. Alexander having conquered the nations sub- 
ject to the Persian empire, and afterwards India, be- 
gan to make use of elephants in his expeditions; and 
bis successors, in their wars with each other, render- 
ed the use of them very common. Pyrrhus trans- 
ported some into Italy; and the Romans learnt of 
that general, and afterwards of Hannibal, the advan- 
tage to be made of them in a day of battle. It was 
in the war against Philip, that they used them for the 
first time.? But this advantage, great as it appeared, 
was balanced by inconveniences that at length made 
them disapprove of the use of elephants. The gene- 
rals, instructed by experience, rendered the attack of 
those beasts ineffectual, by ordering their troops to 
open and give them free passage. Besides this, the 
frightful cries of the enemy’s army, joined with a hail 
of darts and stones, discharged on all sides by the 
archers and slingers, put them into confusion, made 
them mad and furious, and often obliged them to 
turn upon their own troops, and conmit the havoc 
amongst then intended against the enemy. At such 
times he who guided the elephant, was obliged, for 
avoiding that misfortune, to plunge an iron spike 
into their heads, upon which they fell dead imme- 
diately.8 

Caniels, besides being employed to carry, were 
also of service in battles. They had this convenience 
in them, that in dry and sandy countries they could 
support thirst with ease.9 Cyrus made great use of 
them in the battle against Croesus, and they contri- 
buted very much to the victory he gained over him, 
because the horses of the latter, not being able to 
support the smell of them, were immediately put ioto 
disorder. We find in Livy,!® the Arabian archers 
niounted on camels with swords of six feet long, to 
reach the enemy from the high backs of those ani- 
mals. Sometimes, two Arabian archers sat back to 


7 Consul in aciem descendit, ante signa prima locatis ele- 
phantis: quo auxilio lum primiim Romani, quia captos alj- 
quot bello Punico habebant, usi sunt. Liv, ]. saxi.n. 36. 

8 Liv. 1. xxvii. n, 49, 

8 Veget. l. iii. c. 23. Nenoph. tn Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 176. 

10 Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 40. 
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back upon the same caniel, in order to be able, even 
in flying, to discharge their darts and arrows against 
their pursuers. 

Neither the elephants nor camels were of any ser- 
vice in armies, in comparison with that of the horse. 
That animal seems designed by nature for battles. 
There is something martial! in his air, his chest, his 
pace, as Job so well observes in his adinirable de- 
scription of him.! In many countries, the borse as 
weli as horsemen were entirely covered with armour 
of iron; these were called calaphracti equitcs. But 
what is hard for us to comprehend, amongst all the 
ancient nations, the horse had neither stirrups nor sad- 
dle; and the riders never used boots. Education, ex- 
ercise, and habit, had accustomed them not to need 
those aids; and even not to perceive that there was 
any occasion for them. There were some horsemen, 
such as the Numidians, who did not know so munch 
as the use of bridles to guide their horses, and who, 
notwithstanding, by their voice only, or the use of 
the heel or spur, made them advance, fall back, stop, 
turn to the right or left; in a word, perform all the 
evolutions of the best disciplined cavalry. Some- 
times, having two horses, they leaped from one to 
the other even in the heat of battle, to ease the first 
when fatigued, These Numidians, as well as the 
Parthians, were never more terrible, than when they 
seenied to fly through fear and cowardice. For then, 
facing suddenly and unexpectedly about, they dis- 
charged their darts or arrows upon the enemy, and 
fell upon them with more impetuosity than ever. 

I have related hitherto what I found most impor- 
tant concerning the arms of the ancients. In al] times 
the great captains bad a particular attention to the 
armour of their troops. They did not care whether 
they glittered or not with gold and silver; they left 
such idle ornaments to soft and effeminate nations, 
like the Persians. They preferred a more lively and 
martial brightness, one that might inspire terror, such 
as was that of steel and brass.2_ Nor was it only the 
brightness, but the quality of the arms in particular, 
to which great generals were attentive. The ability 
of Cyrus the Great, was justly admired, who, upon 
his arrival at the camp of his uncle Cyaxares, changed 
the arms of his troops. Most of them used almost 
only the bow and javelin, and consequently fought 
ouly at a distance; a kind of fight, wherein the great- 
er number had easily the superiority. He armed 
them with bucklers, cuirasses, and swords or axes, in 
order to their being in a condition to come to close 
fight immediately with the enemy, whose multitude 
thereby became useless. Iphicrates, the celebrated 
general of the Athenians, made several useful altera- 
tions in the armour of the soldiers, in regard to their 
shields, pikes, swords, and cuirasses. Philopcemen 
also, as I have observed in its place, changed the 
armour of the Achzans, which before him was very 
defective;4 and that alteration did not a little con- 
tribute to render them superior to all their enemies. 
There are many examples of this kind, which it would 
be too long to repeat here, that show, of what advan- 
tage to an army is the ability of a general, when ap- 
pice to reforming whatever may be defective, and 

ow dangerous it is tenacionsly to retain customs 
established by length of time, without daring to make 
any alterations in them, however judicious and neces- 
sary. No people were ever more remote from this 
scrupulous attachment than the Romans. Having 
attentively studied what their neighbours and ene- 
mies practised, they well knew how to apply it to 
their own advantage; and by the different alterations 
they introduced in their urinies, as well with regard 
to their armour, as whatever else related to military 
affairs, they rendered them invincible, 


ARTICLE IV, 
SEC. I.—PRELIMINARY CARES OF THE GENERAL. 
ALL that we have seen hitherto, the raising of 
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troops, their pay, their arms, their provisions, is in a 
manner only the mechanism of war. There are still 
nore important cares that depend upon the general’s 
ability and experience. 

Those who have distinguished themselves most in 
the knowledge vf military affairs, have always believ- 
ed it pat ee incumbent on the weneral to settle 
the plan of the war; to examine whether it is most 
necessary to act upon the oflensive or defensive; to 
concert his measures tor the one or the other of 
these purposes; to have an exact knowledge of the 
country into which he marches his army; to know 
the number and quality of the enemy’s troops; to 
penetrate, if possible, his designs; to take proper 
measures at distance for disconcerting them; to fore- 
see all the events that may happen, in order to be 
prepared for them; and to keep all his resolutions so 
well disguised and so secret, that no part of them 
escapes him and takes air. In this last point, per- 
haps, nothing was ever hetter observed than anlonget 
us, in the war lately terminated, (1736,) which is not 
a little for the honour of the ministry and officers. 

We have seen in the war against Perseus, the wise 

recautions taken by Paulus 4milius,5 before open- 
ing the campaign, that nothing might be wanting to 
the success of it; which precautions were the princi- 
pal cause of his conquering that prince. It is upon 
these preliminary provisions the success of enter- 
prises depends. And it was by adopting them that 
Cyrus commenced his career, as soon as he arrived 
in the camp of his uncle Cyaxares, who had not 
thought of taking any such measure. 

It 1s amazing to consider the orders given by the 
same Cyrus, before he marched against the enemy; 
and the immense detail into which he entered with 
respect to -'! the necessaries of the army. He was 
to march fifteen days through countries that had been 
destroyed, and in which there were neither provisions 
nor forage: he ordered enough of both for twenty 
days to be carried, and that the soldiers, instead of 
loading themselves with baggage, should exchange 
that burden for an equal one of provisions; without 
troubling themselves about beds or coverlids for sleep- 
ing, the want of which their fatigue would supply. 
They were accustomed to drink wine; and to prevent 
the sudden change of their drink from making them 
sick, he ordered them to carry a certain quantity 
with them, and to use themselves by degrees to do 
without it, and to content themselves with water, 
He advised them also to carry salt provisions along 
with them, handmills for grinding corn, and inedi- 
cines for the sick; to put into every carriage a sickle 
and a mattock, and upon every beast of burden an 
axe and a scythe, and to take care to supply them- 
selves with a thousand other necessaries. He car- 
ried also along with him smiths, shoemakers, and 
other workmen, with all manner of tools used in 
their trades. For the rest, he declared publicly, 
that whoever would charge himself with the care of 
sending provisions to the camp, should be honoured 
and rewarded by himself and his friends; and even if 
they wanted money for that service, provided they 
would give security, and engage to follow the army, 
he would assist them with it. A detail of this kind, 
part of which I have omitted, is not unworthy of a 
general, nor a great prince, as Cyrus was. 

We see in Pericles’s harangue to the Atbenians,! 
in regard to the Peloponnesian war, how much that 
great man, who administered the affairs of his repub- 
lic with so much wisdom, excelled in the science of 
war, and how vast and profound his foresight was. 
He regulated the plan of the war, not only for one 
campaign, but for its whole duration, and settled it 
npon the perfect knowledge he had himself, and im- 
parted to the Athenians, of the Lacedzmonian for- 
ces. He determined them to shut themselves up 
within their walls, and to snffer their lands to be 
ruined, rather than hazard a battle against an army 
much niore oumerons than their own; whilst, on bis 
side, he went with a fleet to ravage the whole coas: 
ot Peloponnesus. Ile recommended to them) espes 
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cially not to form any enterprises abroad, and not to 
think of any new conquests, upon which conditions 
he assured them of victory. It was from despising 
this advice, and carrying their arnis into Sicily, that 
the Athenians were ruined. 

Was there ever any thing more wise or better con- 
certed than Hannibal’s plan of attacking the Romans 
in their own country? He proposed the same de- 
sign to Antiochus, which would have distressed the 
Romans exceedingly, had he followed it: but that 
prince had neither sufficient extent of mind, nor dis- 
cernment enough to comprehend its whole advantage 
and wisdom. Alexander had perhaps been stopped 
short, reduced by famine, and obliged to retreat into 
his own kingdom, if Darius, as we have observed 
above, had destroyed the country through which his 
army was to pass, and had sey a powerful diver- 
sion in Macedonia, as Memnon, one of his generale, 
and one of the greatest captains of antiquity, advised 
him. To form such plans is not to make war from 
day to day, ond in a manner by chance, and to wait 
till events determine us; but to act like a great man, 
and with a thorough knowledge of the matter we 
have in hand. Enterprises concerted with so much 
wisdom, seldom fail of success.1 


SECTION II.—pDEPARTURE AND MARCH OF THE 
TROOPS. 


THE beginning and end of the war, the departure 
and return of the troops, were always solemnized by 
public acts of religion and sacrifices? ‘The reader 
undoubtedly remembers, that in the advice Camby- 
ses, king of the Persians, gave his son Cyrus, when 
he set out for his first campaign, he insisted princi- 
pally upon the necessity of not undertaking any ac- 
tion great or small, either for himself or others, with- 
out having first consulted the gods, and offered sacri- 
fices to them. He observed this counsel with sur- 
prising exactness. When he arrived upon the fron- 
tiers of Persia, he sacrificed victims to the gods of 
the country, and to those of Media, as soon as he 
entered it, to implore their aid, and that they would 
be propitious to him. His historian is not ashamed 
to repeat in many places, that this prince took great 
care, upon all occasions, to discharge this duty upon 
which he made the whole success of his enterprises 
depend. Xenophon himself, a warrior and philoso- 

her, never engaged jo any important affair, without 

aving first consulted the gods. All Homer’s heroes 
appear very religious, and have recourse to the divin- 
ity on all occasions and dangers. Alexander the 
Great did not quit Europe and enter Asia, without 
having first invoked the divinities of both. Hannibal, 
before he engaged in the war against the Romans, went 
expressly to Cadiz, to acquit himself of the vows he 
had made to Hercules, and to implore his protection 
by new ones, for the success of the expedition he had 
undertaken.4 

The Greeks were very pains observers of this 
duty. Their armies never took the field without be- 
ing attended by aruspices, sacrificers, and other in- 
terpreters of the will of the gods, of which they be- 
lieved it their duty to be assured before they hazard- 
ed a battle. 

But of all the nations of the world, the Romans 
were the most exact in their recourse to the divinity, 
either in the beginning of their wars, in the great 
dangers to which they found themselves sometimes 
exposed, or after their victories; and ascribed the 
Euccess of their arms solely to the care they had 
taken to render this homage to their gods.6 

They were mistaken in the object, not the princi- 
ple; and this universal custom of all nations shows, 
that they always acknowledged a supreme and Al- 


* Qui victoriam cupit, milites imbuat diligenter. Qui 
secundos optat eventus, dimicet arte, non casu. Veget. |. 
iii. In Prologo. 

2 Xenoph. in Cyrop. 1. i. 3 Ibid. 1. ii. 

4 Liv. i, 21. n. 21. 

6 Ejus belli (contra Annibalem,) causa supplicatio per ur- 
bem hahita, atque adurati dii, ut bene ac feliciter eveniret 
quod bellum populos Rumanus jussisset. Ziv. 1. xxi. n. 7. 

Civitas religiosa, in principiis maximé novorum bellorum, 
supplicationes habuit. Jd.}. 31. n. 9 
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mighty Being, who governed the world, and disposed 
at his will of all events, and in particular of those of 
war, attentive to the prayers and vows addressed to 
hin. 


MARCH OF THE ARMY. 


When every thing was ready, and the army assem- 
bled at the time and place fixed, it began to march. 
To avoid prolixity, I shall speak only of the Romans 
in this place: from whence the reader may form a 
judgment of other nations, 

It is amazing to consider the loads under which the 
soldiers marched. Besides their arms, says Cicero,® 
the buckler, the sword, the helmet, (the javelins, or 
half-pikes, might be added,) besides these arnis which 
they considered no more as a burden than their linibs, 
for they said their arms were in a manner a soldier’s 
members; they carried provisions for several days, 
and sometimes for three weeks or a month, with all 
the implements for dressing their food, and each a 
stake or palisade of considerable weight. Vegetius? 
reconimends the exercising young soldiers, in carry- 
ing a weight of above five and forty pounds, a day’s 
march in the usual pace of the army, in order to 
their being accustomed to it against times of occasion 
and necessity. And this was the practice of the an- 
cient Roman soldiers.8 

The usual march of the Roman army, according 
to Vegetius,9 was twenty thousand paces a-day; 10 
that is to say, at least six leagues, allowing three 
thousand paces to each league. Three times a imonth, 
to accustom the soldiers to it, the foot as well as 
horse were obliged to take this march. By an exact 
calculation of what Cesar relates of a sudden march, 
which he made at the time he besieged Gergovia, 
we find that in four and twenty hours he marched 
fifty thousand paces.!! This he did with the utmost 
expedition. In reducing it to less than half, it niakes 
the usual day's march of six leagues. Xenophon 12 
regularly sets down the days’ marches of the troops, 
who returned into Greece after the death of the 
younger Cyrus, and made the fine retreat, so much 
celebrated in history. All these marches, one with 
the other, were six parasangas,'5 that is to say, more 
than six of our leagues. The usual marches of our 
armies are far from being so long; and it is not easy 
to comprehend bow the ancients made them so. 
Their measures have varied very much, which per- 
haps is the reason of this difference between their 
day’s march and ours. 

he consul and even the dictator, marched at the 
head of the legions on foot, because the greatest force 
of the Romans consisting in the infantry, they be- 
lieved it necessary for the general to remain always 
at the head of the battalions. But as age or infirm- 
ity might disable the dictator to support that fatigue, 
before he set out for the army, he applied to the peo- 
ple to demand a dispensation from observing that 


¢ Nostri exercitus primiim unda numen habeant, vides. 
Deinde qui labor, quantus agminis! ferre plus dimidiati 
mensis cibaria, ferre si quid ad usum velint, ferre vallum: 
nam scutum, gladium, galeam in onere nustri milites nen 
plus numcrant quam humeros, lacertos, manus. Arma 
enim, membra militis esse ducunt; que quidem ita gerunt 
apté, ut, si usus foret, abjectis oneribus, expeditis armis, ut 
membris, pugnare yossint. Cic. Tuseul. |. ii. n. 37. 

1 Pondus quoque bajulare usque ad 60 libras et iter facere 
gradu militari, frequentissimé cogendi sunt juniores, quibus 
in arduis expcditionibus necessilas imminet anuonam pari- 
ter et arma portandi. Veget.].i.c. 19. 

8 Non secus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 

Injusto sub fasce viam cum carpit, et hosti 
Ante expectatum positis stat in agmine castris. 
Virg. Georg. |. iii. 
As when the warlike Roman under arms, 
Charg’d with a baggage of unequal weight, 
Pursues his march, and unexpected stands 
Pitching his sudden tent before the foe.—TraP. 

8 Veget. |. i. c. 27. 

10 Militari gradu viginti millia passum horis duntaxat 
quingue estivis conficienda sunt. Veget. |. i.c. 9. 

11 De bell. Gall. 1. vii. 

1a Xenaph. de Exped. Cyr. 1. vii. p. 427. 

13 The parasanga was a Persign measure of the ways, 
The least consisted of thirty stadia, each stadium of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five geometrical paces. 
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law established by ancient custom, and permission 
to ride on horseback.) Suetonius represents Julius 
Cesar as indefatigable, marching at the head of his 
armies, sometimes on horseback, but generally on 
foot, and bareheaded, however the sun shined, or 
bow hard soever it rained.2 Pliny praises Trajan, 
for having accustomed himself early to march on toot 
at the head of the legions under his command; with- 
ont ever using either chariot or horse, though he 
had immense countries to traverse; and he always 
did the same after he became emperor.3 Cvesar, of 
whom I spoke just before, either swam or forded 
rivers. It was in order to be able to do the same, 
and to support all the fatigues of war, that the young 
Romans exercised themselves in horse and foot races, 
and all covered with sweat after such violent exer- 
cises, threw themselves into the Tiber, and swan 
over it. Care was taken to form those for several 
years that were to recruit the legions, and had not 
served before. For this purpose they made choice 
of the most healthy, the most active, and the most 
robust. They were exercised by fatigues, marches, 
and toils, which were gradually increased; and such 
as experience showed to be unqual to this discipline 
were dismissed, and only tried soldiers retained, who 
formed a body of chosen troops. It was this manly, 
bard, and robust education, which at Rome, and long 
before at Sparta, and in Persia, in the time of Cyrus, 
made the soldiery indefatigable and invincible. 


SECTION JII.—coNsTRUCTION AND FORTIFICA- 
TION OF THE CAMP. 


I suppose the army npon a march. Though it 
were still in the territory of Rome, and had only one 
night to pass ia a place, it encamped in all the forms, 
with no other difference, than that the camp was less 
fortified there perhaps than in the enemiy’s country. 
From thence comes this manner of speaking so usual 
jo Latin authors, primis castris, secundis castris, 
&c. at the first camp, at the second camp: to signify 
the first or second day’s march; because, however 
short their stay was to be in a place, they never fail- 
ed to form a camp in it. They called it stativa, 
when they were to stay several days in it: 2bi plures 
dies stativa habuit.4 

This exactness of the Romans in their own coun- 
try, sufficiently intimates their strictness when in 
sight of, or near, the enemy. It was a law amongst 
them, established by long custom, never to hazard a 
battle, till they had finished their camp. We have 
seen Paulus Aimilius suspend and arrest the ardour 
of his whole army to attack Perseus, for no other rea- 
son, but because they had not formed theircamp, In 
the war with the Gauls, the commanders of the Ro- 
man army were reproached with having omitted this 
wise precaution, and the loss of the battle of Allia 
was partly attributed to it5 The success of arms 
being uncertain, the Romans wisely took care to 
secure themselves a retreat in case of the worst, 
The fortified camp puta stop to the enemy's victory, 
received the troops that retired in safety, enabled 
thein to renew the battle with more success, and 
prevented their being entirely routed; whereas with- 
out the refuge of acamp, an army, though composed 
of good troops, was exposed to a final defeat, and to 
being inevitably cut to pieces. 

The camp was of a square form, contrary to the 
custom of the Greeks, who made theirs round. The 
citizens and allies divided the work equally between 
them.® If the enemy were near, part of the troops 


1 Dictator tulit ad populum, et equom aseendere liceret. 
Riv. 1. xxiii. n. 14. Plut. in Fab. p. 175. 

3 Laboris ultra fidem patiens erat, in agmine non nan- 
quam cquo, sepius pedibus anteibat, capite deteew seu gol 
Seu imber essel. Sueton.in Jul, Ces. 

8 Per hue omne spaltium cum legiones dueeres——non 
vehiculum unquam, non equum respexisti. Plin. in Trajan. 

4 Liv. |. xxxvii. 

§ Ibi Tribuni militum non loco eastris ante eapto, non 
Premunito vallo qué reeeptus esset-——iustruunt aciem. 
Liv. ). v.n. 37. 

_ ¢ Trifariam Romani muuiebant, alius exereitus prelio 
Intcntus stabat. Liv. 
Cesar—singula latera castrorum singulis attributi legio- 
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continued under arms, whilst the rest were employ- 
ed in throwing up the intrenchments. They began 
by digging trenches of greater or less depth, accord- 
ing to the occasion. They were at least eight feet 
broad by six deep: but they were often twelve feet 
in breadth, and sometiines niore, to fifteen or twenty. 
Of the earth dug out of the fossé, and thrown up on 
the side of the camp, they formed the parapet or 
breastwork, and to make it the firmer, they mingled 
it with turf cut in acertain size and form. Upon the 
brow of this parapet the palisades were planted. I 
shall repeat all that Polybius remarks upon these 
stakes, with which the intrenchment of the camp 
was strengthened, though I have already done it 
elsewhere, because this is the proper place for it. 
He speaks of them, upon the occasion of the order 
given by Q. Flanininus to his troops, to cut stakes 
against they should have occasion to use them. 

This custom, says Polybius,? which is easy to put 
in practice amongst the Romans, passes for impossi- 
ble with the Greeks. They can hardly support their 
own weight upon their marches: whilst the Romans, 
notwithstanding the buckler, which hangs at their 
shoulders, and the javelins which they carry in their 
hands, load themselves also with stakes or palisades, 
which are very different from those of the Greeks. 
With the latter, those are best which have many 
strong branches about the trunk. The Romans, on 
the contrary, leave only three or four at most upon 
it, and that only on one side. In this manner a man 
can carry two or three bound together, and_much 
more use nay be made of them. Those of the Greeks 
are more easily pulled up. If the stake be fixed by 
itself, when its branches are strong, and in great 
number, two or three soldiers will easily pull it 
away; and thereby an opening is made for the ene- 
my, without reckoning that the neighbouring stakes 
will be loosened, because their branches are too short 
to be interwoven with each other. But this is not 
the case with the Romans. The branches of their 
palisades are so strongly inserted into each other, 
that it is hard to distinguish the stake they belong to. 
And it is ag little practicable to thrust the band 
through these branches to pull up the palisades; be- 
cause being well fastened and twisted together, they 
leave no opening, and are carefully sharpened at their 
ends, Even though they conld be taken hold of, it 
would not be easy to pull them out of the ground, 
and that for two reasons. The first is, because ey 
are driven in so deep, that they cannot be moved; 
and the second, because their branches are interwoven 
with each other in such a manner, that one cannot 
be stirred without several more. Two or three men 
might unite their strength in vain to draw one of 
them out, which, however, if they effected, by drawing 
it a great while to and fro till it was loose, the open- 
ing would be almost imperceptible. These stakes 
therefore have three advantages. They are every 
where to be had; they are easy to carry; and are a 
secure barrier to a camp, because very difficult to 
break through. In my opinion (says Polybius, in 
the conclusion he deduces from all he says) there 1s 
nothing practised by the Romans in war, more wor- 
thy of being imitated. : 

The forni, dimension, and distribution of the differ- 
ent parts of the camp were always the same; 80 that 
the Romans knew immediately here their tents were 
to be pitched. The Greeks differed from them in this. 
When they were to encamp, they always chose the 
place that was strongest by its situation, as well to 
spare themselves the trouble of running atrench round 
Heir camp, as because they were convinced, that the 
fortifications of nature were far more secure than 
those of art. From thence arose the necessity of giv- 
ing their camps all sorts of forms, according to the 
nature of places, and to vary the different parts of 
them; which occasioned such a confusion, as made it 
difficult for the soldier to know exactly either his 


own quarters, or that of his corps. 
f- rr  ———— 
nibug munieada, fussamque ad eandem magnitudinem pre- 
fici jubat; reliquas legiones in armis expeditas contra hog 
tem constituit. Cas. de bell. civil. |. i. 

1 Pulyb, 1. xvii. pp. 704, 759. 
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The form and distribution of the Roman camp ad- 
mits of great difficulties, and has occasioned great 
disputes amongst the learned. I shall repeat in this 
place what Polybius has said upon this head, and 
shall endeavour to explain him in some places, and 
to supply what he has omitted in others. He speaks 
of a cousular army,! which, in his time, consisted in 
the first place of two Roman legions, each containing 
four thousand two hundred foot, and three finde 
horse; and in the second, of the troops of the allies, 
a like number of infantry, and generally double the 
number of cavalry, which made in all, Romans and 
allies, eighteen thousand six hundred men. For the 
better conceiving the disposition of this camp, we 
should remember what has been said above upon the 
different parts into which the Roman legion was 
divided, y 


SECTION IV.—pisprosiTioN OF THE ROMAN CAMP 
ACCORDING TO POLYBIUS. 


AFTER the place for the canyp is marked out, says 
Polybius, which is always chosen for its convenience 
in respect to water and forage, a part of it is allotted 
for the general’s tent, which I shall otherwise call the 
Pretorium, upon an higher ground than the rest, from 
whence he can see witb the greater ease all that pass- 
. es, and despatch the necessary orders. A flag was 

gencrally sunted on the ground where this tent was 
to be pitched, round which a square space was marked 
out in such manner, that the four sides were an hun- 
dred feet distant froin the flag,so that the ground oc- 
cupied by the consul was about four acres. Near his 
tent were erected the altar, on which sacrifices were 
offered, and the tribunal for dispensing justice. 

The consul conimands two legions, of which each 
has six tribunes, which make twelve in all. Their 
tents are placed in aright line parallel to the front of 
the Pretoriuns, at tbe distance of fifty feet. In this 
Space of By feet are the horses, beasts of burden, 
and the whole equipage of the tribunes. Their tents 
are pitched in sucha manner, that they have the Pra- 
torium in the rear, and in the front all the rest of the 
camp. The tents of the tribuncs, at equal distances 
from each other, take up the whole breadth of the 
ground, upon which the legions are encamped. Be- 
tween the tents of the legions and tribunes, a space 
of an hundred feet in breadth parallel to those of the 
tribunes is left, which forms a street, called Principia, 
equal in length to the breadth of the camp, which di- 
vides the whole camp into the upper and lower parts. 
Beyond this street were placed the tents of the legions. 
The space which they occupy is divided in the midst 
into two equal parts, by a street of filly feet broad, 
which extended the whole length of the camp. On 
each side on the same line were the quarters of the 
horse, the Triarii, the Principes, and Hastarii. Be- 
tween the Triarii and the Principes, there is on both 
sides a street, of the same breadth with that in the 
middle, which, a3 well as the latter, runs the whole 
length of this space. It is also cut by a cross street 
called the fifth, Quintana, because it opened beyond 
the fifth maniple. 

As each of the four bodies I have just named, was 
divided into ten parts; the cavalry into ten companies, 
Turmas, each of thirty men; the three bodies into ten 
maniples, of an hundred and twenty each, except 
those of the Triarii, which consisted of only half that 
number; the quarters of the borse, Triarii, Principes, 
and Hastarii, were severally divided, each into ten 
squares, along the space assigned the legions as above 
described. Each of these squares were an hundred 
feet every way, except those of the Triarii, which 
were only fifty feet broad, upon account of their 
smaller number, which we have already mentioned. 

_The tents, whether of the cavalry or infantry, are 
disposed in the same manner, with their fronts to- 
wards the streets, The cavalry of the two legions 
are first quartered facing each other, and separated 
by a space of fifty feet, which is the breadth of the 
street in the middle. This cavalry making only six 
hundred men, each square contained thirty horse, on 
eS ee ee 


1 Polyb. ). vi. pp. 473. 477. 
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each side, which are the tenth part of three hundred, 
On the side of the cavalry, the Triarii are quartered, 
a maniple behind a troop of horse, both in the same 
form. They join as to the ground, but the Triari} 
turn their backs upon the horse, and here each mani- 
ple is only half as broad as long, because the Triarit 
are less in number than the other kind of troops. 

At fifty feet distance, and fronting the Triarii, a 
space which forms a street on each side in length, the 
Principes are placed along the side of the interval. 
Behind the Principes the Hastarii were quartered, 
joining as to the ground, but fronting a different 
way. 

Thus far we have described the quarters of the two 
Roman legions, that formed the consul’s army, and 
consisted of eight thousand four hundred foot, and six 
hundred horse. It remains for us to dispose of the 
allies. Their infantry were equal to that of the Ro- 
mans, and their cavalry twice their number. In re- 
moving, for the extraordinaries or Evoceti, the fifth 

art of the infantry, that is to say,sixteen hundred 
oot, and a third of the cavalry, or four hundred men, 
there remained in the whole seven thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty men, horse and foot, to quarter. 

At fifty feet distance, and facing the Roman Has- 
tarii, a space which formed a new street on each 
side, the cavalry of the allies encamp upon a breadth 
of an hundred and thirty-three feet, and something 
more. Behind that cavalry,and on the same line, en- 
camp their infantry upon a breadth of two hundred 
feet. At the head of every maniple on each side are 
the tents of the centurions. The same, no doubt, 
should be said of the tents of the captains of the horse, 
though Polybius dnesnot mention them. Part of the 
remaining space behind the tents of the tribunes, and 
on the two sides of the Pratorium or consul’s tent, 
was employed for a market, and the rest for the ques- 
tor, the treasury, and the ammunition. 

Upon the right and left, on the sides and beyond 
the last tent of the tribunes, facing the Preetorium on 
a right line, were the quarters of the extraordinary 
cavalry, Evocatorum; and of the other volunteer 
horse, Seleciorum.? All this cavalry faced on one side 
towards the place of the qniestor, and on the other 
towards the market. Itdid not only encamp near the 
consvl’s person, but often attended him upon marech- 
es; in a word, it was generally at hand to execute the 
orders of the consul and the questor. The Roman 
infantry, extraordinary and volunteers, are in the rear 
of the horse last spoken of, and upon the same line, 
and do the same service for the consul and quiestor. 

Above this horse and foot is a street an hundred 
feet broad, which runs the whole breadth of the 
camp. On the other side of this space are the quar- 
ters of the extraordinary horse of the allies facing 
the market, the Pretorium, and the treasury, or 
place of the questor. The extraordinary foot of the 
allies were encamped behind their horse, and faced 
the intrenchment and the extremity of the camp. 
The void spaces that remained on both sides were 
alloted to strangers and allies, who came after the 
rest. 

All things thus disposed, we see the camp forms a 
square, and that as well by the distribution of the 
streets as the whole disposition, it very much resem- 
bles a city. And this was the soldiers’ idea of it, 
who considered the camp as their country, and the 
tents as their honses. These tents were generally 
made of skins; from whence came the expression 
ouch used by authors, sub pellibus habitare. The 
soldiers joined together in messes, which they ealled 
Contubernia. These generally consisted of eight or 
ten men, 

From the intrenchment to the tents is a space of 
two hundred feet; and that interval is of very great 
use, either for the entrance or departure of the le- 
gions. For each body of troops advances into that 


2 These two eorps were horse, cither chosen by the con- 
suls themselves, or saeh as voluntarily attended them. 
This gave birth to the Pretorian cohorts or bands under 
the emperors. The Selecti or Ablecti, whether horse or 
foot, were drawn out of the allies. The Evocati were yvol- 
uutcers, old soldiers, either citizens or allies, 
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space by the street before it, so that the troops not 
marching in the same way, were not in danger of 
crowding and breaking each other’s ranks, Besides 
which, the cattle, and whatever is taken from the 
enemy, is placed there, where a guard is kept during 
Another considerable advantage of it is, 
that in attacks by night, neither fire nor dart can be 
thrown to them; or if that happens, it is very seldom, 
and can do no great execution; the soldiers being at 
so great a distance, and under the cover of their 
tents. If the camp of Syphax and Asdrubal in Africa 


the night. 


had been enclosed within so great a space, Scipio 
had never been able to have burnt it in one night. 


By the exact calculation of the camp, as Polybius 


describes it, each front contained 2016 feet, which 


make 672 yards; so that the whole superficies of the 


a5 


camp was 4,064,256 feet, or 


measure and extent of the canip was augmented with- 
out changing its form. When the consul Livius Sa- 


linator rceeived his colleague Nero into his camp, 
the extent of the camp was not enlarged ;1 the troops 


were only made to take up less ground, because 


those of Nero were not to stay long; which was 


what deceived Asdrubal. 
rem factebant. 

Polybius does not tell us, where the licutenants, 
Legati, who held the first rank after the consul, or 
the pretors and other officers, eneamped. It is very 
ner that they were not far from the consul, with 


Castra nihil aucta erro- 


whom they had a continual intercourse as well as 


the tribunes. Nor is he more express upon the gates 
of the camp, which were were four, aceording to 
Livy. Ad quatuor portas ex.creitum instrusit, ut, 
signo dato, ex omnibus eruptionem facerent.® Ue 
afterwards calls them, ihe Extraordinary, the Right 
principle, the Left principle, and the Questorian. 
‘They have also other names, about which it is not a 
little difficult to reconcile authors. It is believed 
that the Extraordinary gate was called so, because 
near the place where the extraordinary troops en- 


camped; and that it was the same as the Pretorian, 


which took its name from its nearness to the Practo- 
rium. The gate opposite to this, at the other ex- 
tremity of the camp, was called porta Decumana, 
because near the ten maniples of each legion: and 
very probally is the same with the Questorian, men- 
tioned by Livy in the place above cited. I shall not 
expatiate any farther upon these gates, which would 
require long dissertations. But we cannot snfiicient- 
ly admire the order, disposition, and symmetry of all 
the parts of the Roman camp, which resembles rather 
a city than a camp: the tent of the general placed on 
an eminence, in the midst of the altars and statues 
of the gods, which seemed to render the Divinity 
present amongst them, and surrounded on all sides 
with the principal officers, always ready to receive 
and execute his orders. Four great streets, which 
lead to the four gates of the camp, with abundance 
of other streets on each side of them, all parallel to 
each other. An infinity of tents, placed ina line at 
equal distances, and with perfect symmetry. And 
this camp so vast and extensive, and so diversified in 
its parts, which scemed to have cost infinite time and 
po was often the work of an hour or two, as if it 
nad rose of itself out of the earth. All this, how- 
ever, is nothing in comparison with what, in a man- 
ner, Constitutes the soul of the camp; I niean the 
wisdom of command, the attention and vigilance 
of the general, the perfect submission of the subal- 
tern officers, the entire obedience of the soldiers to 
the orders of their chiefs, and the military discipline, 
observed with unexampled strictness and severity: 
qualities which ranked the Roman people above all 
nations, and at length made them their masters. The 
Roman mauner of eneamping must have been very 
excellent and perfect, ns they observed it inviolably 
for so many ages, and with so great suceess, ancl 
there is almost no example of their camp's being for- 
ced by their enemies. 

This custow of fortifying camps regularly, which 


a Liv. 1. xxvii. 2. 46, Oeiiiweleex iy Ceo 74 


225,792 square yards. 
AVhen the number of the troops was greater, the 
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the Romans considered as one of the most essential 
parts of niilitary knowledge and discipline, has been 
disused by the moderns. The number of troops of 
which armies are now composed, and that occupies 
a considerable extent of ground, seems to render 
this work impracticable, which would become in- 
finite. The people of Asia, whose armies were far 
more numerous than ours, never failed to enclose 
their camp, at least with very deep trenches, though 
they stayed only a day or a night; and often fortified 
it with good palisades.8 Xenophon observes, that 
it was the great number of their troops itself, that 
rendered this practice casy. , 

I( is agreed, that no people ever carried the know- 
ledge and practice of the art of war to au higher de- 
gree of perfection than the Romans; but it must be 
confessed, that their principal excellency lay in the 
art of encamping, and in drawing up aries in battle 
array. And this is what Polybins admires most in it, 
who was a good judge of military affairs, and had 
heen long a wilness of the excellent discipline ob- 
served amongst the Roman troops. When Philip, 
the father of Perseus, and before him Pyrrhus, pre- 
judiced by their esteem for the Greeks, and full of 
contenipt for all other nations, whom they treated 
as Barbarians, saw for the first time the distribution 
and order of the Roman camp, they eried out with 
surprise and admiration: Sure that cannot be the 
disposition of Barbarians! 

But what ought to surprise us most, and what it is 
even diffienlt to conceive,so remote are our manners 
from it, is the charaeter of this people, inured to the 
rudest toils, and invincible to the severest fatigues. 
We see here the efleets of a good education, and 
wholesome habits contracted from the most carl 
youth. Most of these soldiers, thongh Roman cili- 
zens, had estates, and cultivated their inheritances with 
their own hands. In times of peace they exercised 
themselves in the most painful labours, Their hands, 
accustomed daily to wield the spade, turn up the land, 
and guide an heavy plough, only changed exercises, 
and even foind rest in those iniposed npon them by 
the military discipline; as the Spartans are said never 
to have been more at their ease than in the army and 
camp, so hard and austere was their manner of living 
at all other times. Who could believe, that there was 
nothing, even to eleantiness, of which particular care 
was not taken inthe Romancamp. As the great street 
situated in the front of the Preetorium, was much fre- 
quented by the officers and soldiers, who passed 
through it to receive and carry orders, and upon their 
other occasions, and thereby exposed to much dirt; 
a number of soldiers were appointed to sweep and 
clean it every day in winter, and to water it in sum- 
nie, to prevent the dust. 


SECTION V.—EMPLOYMENTS AND EXERCISES OF 


THE ROMAN SOLDIERS AND OFFICERS IN THEIR 
CAMP, 


THe ane being prepared in the manner we have 
deseribed, the tribunes assembled to take the oath of 
all the men in the legions, as well free as slaves. All 
swear in their turn; and their oath consists in a pro- 
mise not to steal any thing in the camp, and to bring 
whatever they should find in it to the tribunes. The 
soldiers had before taken a like oath, at the time they 
were listed: I deferred repeating it till now, that be- 
ing joined with the other, its force might be better 
conceived. By this first oath “the soldier engages to 
steal nothing alone or in concert with others, either 
in the army or within ten thousand paces of it; and to 
carry to the consul, or to restore to its lawful owner, 
whatever he may find exceeding the value of one ses- 
tertius, that is to say, about five farthings, exceptin 

certain things mentioned in the oath.”4 What is sai 

here of ten thousand paces from the army, does not 
mean, that the soldiers were allowed to steal beyond 
that distance: hut whatever they found without those 
bounds, they were not obliged to earry to the consul. 
Amongst things excepted, were the trnit of a tree, 
panium. Marcus S-aurns tells us,6 however, as a 


a Xenoph. in Cyrop. |. ii. p. €0. . 
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memorable example of the Roman abstinence, that a 
fruit-tree happening to grow within the enclosure of 
the camp, when the army quitted it the next day, no- 
body had touched it. Scaurus commanded the army 
at that time. This oath shows, how far the Romans 
carried their attention, and exactness in preventing 
all rapine and violence in the army, because theft is 
not only prohibited the soldiery, upon pain of the 
niost indispensable scverities, but they are not even 
permitted to appropriate what they find on their way, 
and chance presents to them. Hence the laws actnal- 
ly treat as theft, the retaining any thing of annther's 
after having found it, whether the owner were known 
or not. Qui abienum jacens lucri faciendi causa 
sustulit, furti obstringitur, cive scit cujus sit sive 
nescit.! 

I have said, that theft was prohibited with inexora- 
ble severity. There isa very terrible example of this 
under the emperors.2 A soldicr had stolen a fowl from 
a peasant, and had eat it, with the nine other men in 
his mess. The emperor Pescennius Niger condemned 
them all to die, and a spared their lives at the ear- 
nest request of the whole army, obliging each of them 
to give the countryman ten fowls, and affixing 9 mark 
of public infamy upon them during the rest of the 
war. How many crimes is so wholesome a rigour 
capable of preventing! What a sight isa camp un- 
der such regulations! But what a vast difference ts 
there between soldicrs obedient to such a discipline 
in the midst of paganism, and our manrauders, who 
call themselves Christians, and fear ncither God nor 
man! The enclosure of the camp was a good barrier 
against disorders and license; aud we shall soon see, 
that even upon marches, severity of discipline had no 
less effect than lines and intrenchments. 

A wonderful order was observed night and day 
throughout the whole camp, in respect to the watch- 
word, centinels and guards; and it was in this its 
security and quict consisted. To render the guard 
more regular and less fatiguing, the night was divi- 
ded into four parts or watches, and the day into four 
stations. Every one had his duty fixed, both in regard 
to time and place; and in the camp, all things were 
regulated and disposed, as in a well ordered family. 

I have already spoken elsewhere of the simplicity 
of the ancients in regard to their provisions and equi- 
page. The second Scipio Africanus would not suller 
a soldier to have nny more than a kettle, a spit, and a 
wooden bowl. Epaminondas,3 the glorious Theban 
general, had only this furniture both for the field and 
city. The ancient generals of Rome were not more 
magnificent. They did not know what silver plate 
was in the army; and had only a bowl and a saltseller 
of that metal for sacrifices.4 The horses glittered al- 
so with silver ornaments. The hours of dining and 
supping were made known by a certain signal. We 
have observed, that most of the Roman emperors ate 
in public, and often in the open air. Jt has been re- 
marked, that Pescennius made no use of coverings 
against the rain.6 The meals of these emperors, aa 
well as of the ancient generals, of whonr Valerius 
Maximus spenks, were such as might be eaten in pub- 
lic without any reserve! the meats of which they con- 
sisted had nothing in them, that it was necessary to 
conceal from the eyes of the soldiers, who saw with 
doy and admiration, that their masters were no betler 

ed than themselves.6 

What was most admirable in the Roman discipline, 
was the continual exercise to which the troops were 


1 Sabin. ex lib. Jur. Civil. ii. 9 Spartian. in Peseen. 

2 Epaminondas, Dox Thebanorum tante abstinentie fult, 
ut in supellectili ejus, preter nhenum et veru unicum, nibil 
inveniretur. Frontin Stratag. |. iv. ¢. 3. 

4 Prater equos virosque et si quid argenti, qued plurimum 
in phalcris equorum, (nam ad veseendum facto per exiguo, 
uriguo militantes, utcbantur) omnis cetera précda diripienda 
militidata est. Liv. ]. xvii. n. 52. 

§ Idem in omni expeditione, ate omnes militarem vibum 
sumpsit—nec sibi unquam, vel contra imbres, quasvit teeti 
suffrnzium. Capitol. 

6 Fuit illa stinplicitas antiqunrum in cibo eapiendn, bu- 
manitatis simul et continentim certissima index. Nam 
maximis yiris prandere et eannare in propntulo, verecundire 
non eérat. Nee eané ullas epulas habebant, quns oculis pop- 
uli subjicere crubescerent. Vai. Maz, |. ti. ¢. 5. 
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kept, either within or without the camp; so that they 
were never idle, and had scarce any respite from duty.7 
The new raised soldiers performed their exercise reg- 
ularly twice n day, and the old ones once. They were 
formed to all evolutions, and other parts of the art 
military. They were obliged to keep their arms al- 
ways clean and bright.9 They were made to take 
hasty marches of a considcrable length, laden with 
their arms and sevcral palisades; and that often in 
steep and craggy countrics. They were habituated al- 
ways to keep their ranks, even in the midst of disorder 
and confusion, and never to lose sight of their stan- 
dards. They were made to charge each other in mock 
battles, of which the officers, generals, and even the 
consul himself were witnesses, and in which they 
thought it for their glory to share in person. When 
they had no enemy in the field, the troops were em- 
ployed in considerable works, as well to keep them in 
exercise, as for the public utility. Such in particular 
are the highways, called for that reason vi@ milifares, 
which are the fruits of this wise and salutary custom. 
Stratum militari labore iter)0 We may judge whe- 
ther, amidst these exercises, which were almost con- 
tinual, the troops could find time for those unworthy 
diversions, equally pernicious in the loss of time and 
moncy. This ee, this frenzy for gaming, which to 
the shame of our times has foreed the intrenchments 
of the camp, and abolished the laws of military discip- 
line, had been regarded by the ancients as the most 
sinister of omens and the most terrible of prodigies. 


ARTICLE V. 
OF BATTLES. 


SECTION J.—tTie sucCESS OF BATTLES PRINCI- 
PALLY DEPENDS UPON THE GENERALS OR COM- 
MANDERS IN CHIEF. 


IN this view, the value of military merit appears in 
all its force. To know whether a general were wor- 
thy of that name, the ancients examined his conduct 
inbattle. They did not expect success from the num- 
ber of troops, which is often a disadvantage, but from 
his prudence and valour, the cause and assurance of 
victory. They considered him as the soul of his ar- 
my, who directs all its motions, to whose dictates ev- 
ery thing obeys, and upon whose conduct the crent 
of the engagement generally depends, The affairs of 
the Carthaginians were absolutely desperate, when 
Xanthippus the Laccdeemonian arrived. Upon the 
acconnt they gave him of what had passed in the bat- 
tle, he attributed the ill success of it solely to the in- 
capacity of their pene and fully proved the truth 
of his opinion. He had brought with him neither in- 
fantry nor cavalry, but knew how to useboth. Every 
thing had soon a new aspect, and demonstrated that 
one geod head is of more value than a hundred thou- 
sand arms. The three defeats of the Romans hy Han- 
nibal taught them the effects of a bad choice. The 
war with Perseus had continued three years, through 
the ill conduct of three consuls, who had been charg- 
ed with it: Paulus milius terminated it elongate 
in less than one. It is on these occasions the difler- 
ence between man and man is most evident. 

The first care of a general, and that which demands 
great judgment and prudence, is to examine whether 
i¢ be proper or not to come to an engagement: for 
both may be equally dangerous. Mardonius perished 
miserahly with hig army of three hundred thousand 
men, for not having followed the advice of Artabazns, 
which was to decline battle, and to use rather gold and 
silver against the Grecksthaniron. It was contrary to 


1 Opcre facicndu milites se cireumspiciendi non habebant 
facultatem. Hirt.in Bell. Afric. 

8 Ibi quia oliosa castra crant, crebro decurrere milites 
cogebat (Sempronius) ut tyrones assuescerent signa sequi, 
et in acic cognoscere ordines suos. Liv. ). xxiii. n. 35. 

Primo die legiones in armis quatuor millium spatio de- 
eurrcrunt, Sceundo dic arma curnro et tergere ante tento- 
ria jussit (Scipio Africanus.) ‘Tertio dio sudibus inter se in 
modum juste pugne concurrerent, prepilatisqoe missilibua 
jacuiati sunt. 27. |. xxvi.n. 51, i‘ 

® Acucre alii gludios; alii galeas buculasque, seuta alii, 
lericarque tegere. Liv. |. xliv. n. 34. 
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the opinion of the wise Memnon, that Darins’s gene- 
rals fought the battle of the Granicus, which gave the 
first blow to the empire of the Persians. The blind 
tenierity of Varro, notwithstanding his colleague’s re- 
monstrances and the advice of Fabius, drew upon the 
republic the unfortunate battle of Cannze; whereas a 
delay ofa few weeks would probably have ruined Han- 
nite for ever. Perseus, on the contrary, let slip the 
occusion of fighting the Romans, in not haying taken 
advantage of the ardour of his army, and attacked 
theni instantly after the defeat of their horse, which 
had thrown their troops into disorder and consterna- 
tion. Czsar had been lost after the battle of Dyrra- 
chium, if Pompey had known how to improve his ad- 
vantage. Great enterprises have their decisive mo- 
ments. The important point lies in wisely resolving 
what to choose, and in seizing the present occasion 
that never returns when once neglected: and in this 
the whole depends upon the general's prudence.! 
There is a distribution of cares and duties in an ar- 
my.2 The head decrecs; the arms execute. “ Think 
only,” says Otho to his soldiers, ‘tof your arms, and 
of fighting with bravery, and leave the care of taking 
£00 ures and directing your valour aright, to 
nie Lae 


SECTION II.—cARE TO CONSULT THE GODS AND 
HARANGUE THE TROOPS BEFORE A BATTLE. 


THE moment before a battle, the ancients believed 
themselves called upon to consult the gods, that they 
might incline them in their favour. They consulted 
them by the flight or singing of birds, by the inspec- 
tion of the entrails of victims, by the manner in which 
the sacred chickens pecked their corn, and by things 
of the like nature. They laboured to render them 
propitious by sacrifices, vows and prayers, Many of 
the generals, especially in the earlier times, discharg- 
ed these duties with great solemnity and sentiments of 
religion, which they carried sometimes to a puerile 
and ridiculous superstition: others either despised 
them in their hearts, or openly made a jest of them; 
and people did not fail to ascribe the misfortunes, 
aries their ignorance or temerity drew upon them, to 
that irreligious contempt. Never did prince express 
more reverence for the gods than Cyrus the Great. 
When he was marching to charge Croesus, he sung 
the hymn of battle aloud, to which the whole army 
replicd with great cries, invoking the god of war. Pan- 
lus Emilius, before he gave Perseus battle, sacrificed 
twenty oxen successively to Hercules, without finding 
any favourable sign in all these victims: it was not 
till the twenty-first that he believed he saw something 
which promised him the victory. There are also ex- 
amples of a different kind. Epaminondas, no_ less 
brave, though not so superstitious as Paulus A:milius, 
finding himself opposed in giving battle at Leuctra 
upon account of bad omens, replied by a verse of Ho- 
tuer’s, of which the sense is: ‘The only good omen 
is, to fight for one’s country.” A Roman consul, who 
was fully determined to fight the enemy as soon as he 
came up with them, kept himself close shut up within 
his litter, during his inarch, to prevent any bad omen 
from frustrating his design. Anotber did more: see- 
ing that the chickens would not eat, he threw them 
into the sea, saying, “If they won't eat let them drink.” 
Snch examples of irreligion were uncommon, and the 
contrary opinion prevailed. There was without doubt 
superstition in many of these ceremonies: but the 
sacrifices, vows, and prayers, which always preceded 
battles, were proofs that they expected success from 
the divinity, who alone disposed of it. 

After having paid these duties to the gods, they ap- 
plied themselves to men, and the general exhorted his 
soldiers, It was an established custom with all na- 
tions to harangue their troops hefore battle; which 
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custom was very reasonable, and might contribute 
very much to the victory. It is certainly right, when 
an army is upon the point of engaging with the ene- 
iy, to oppose the fear of a scemingly approaching 
death with the most powerful reasons, and such as, i 

not eppb le of totally extinguishing that fear so ceep- 
ly implanted in our nature, may at least combat and 
overcome it: such reasons, as the love of our coun- 
try, the obhigation to defend it at the price of our 
blood, the remenbrance of past victories, the neces- 


sity of supporting the glory of our nation, the injus- 
tice of a violent and cruel enemy, the dangers to which 


the fathers, mothers, wives, and children, of the sol- 


diers are exposed: —these motives, and many of the 
like nature, represented from the mouth of a general, 
beloved aud respected by his troops, may make a very 
strong impression upon their minds. Military elo- 
quence consists less in words, than in a certain easy 
and engaging air of authority, that at onee advises and 
commands; and still more in the inestimable advan- 
tage of being beloved by the troops, which might sup- 
ply its place if wanted.4 It is not, as Cyrus observes,8 


that such Giscourses can in an instant change the dis- 
position of soldiers, and from timorous and abject, as 
they might be, make them immediately bold and in- 
trepid: but they awaken, they rouse the courage na- 
ture has before given them, and add a new force and 
vivacity to it. 

To judge rightly of the custom of haranguing the 
troops, as generally and constantly practised by the 
ancients, we must go back to the ages wherein the 
lived, and consider their manners and customs wit 
particular attention. 

The armies of the Greeks and Romans were com- 
posed of the same citizens, to whom, in the city and 
in time of peace, it was customary to communicate 
all the affairs of the state. The general did no 
more in the camp, or in the field of battle, than he 
would have been obliged to do in the Rostrwn or 
tribunal of harangues. Ile did his troops honour, 
and attracted their confidence and affection, in im- 

arting to them his designs, motives, and measures. 
3y that means he interested the soldier in the success, 
The sight only of the generals, officers, and soldiers 
assembled, communicated a reciprocal courage and 
ardour to them all. Every one piqued himself at 
that time upon the goodness of his aspect and ap- 
pearance, and obliged his neiglibour to do the same. 
‘The fear of some was abated or entirely banished by 
the valour of others. The disposition of particular 
persons became that of the whole body, and gave 
their aspect to aflairs in general, There were occa- 
sions when it was most necessary to excite the good 
will and zeal of the soldier: for instance, when a dif- 
ficult and hasty march was to be made, to extricate 
the army out of a dangerous situation, or to obtain 
one more commodious: when courage, patience, and 
constancy, were necessary for supporting famine and 
other violent distresses, conditions painful to nature: 
when some difficult, dangerous, but very important 
enterprise was to be undertaken: when it was neces- 
sary to console, encourage, and re-animate the troops 
after a defeat: when a hazardous retreat was to be 
made in view of the enemy, in a country he wag 
master of: and lastly, when only a generous effort was 
wanting to terminate a war, or some important en- 
terprise. Upon these and the like occasions the ge- 
nerals never failed to speak in public to the army, in 
order to sound their disposition by their acclama- 
tions, more or less strong; to inform them of their 
reasons for such and such conduct, and to conciliate 
them to it; to dispel the false reports which exagge- 
rated difficulties, and discouraged them; to let them 
see the remedies preparing for the distresses they 
were under, and the success to be expected from 
them; to explain the precautions it was necessary to 
take, and the motives for taking them. It was tho 


eeneral’s interest to flatter the soldicr in making him 


the confidant of his designs, fears, and expedicnts, in 
ordex to engage ‘him to share in them, ant act in 
a oe ee 
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concert and from the same motives with himself. 
The general in the midst of soldiers, who, as well as 
himself, were all, not only members of the state, but 
had a share in the authority of the government, was 
considered as a father in the midst of his family. 

It may not be easy to conceive how he could make 
himself heard by the troops, but that difficulty will 
vanish if we remember, that the armies of the Greeks 
and Romans were not very numerous—those of the 
former seldom exceeding ten or twelve thousand 
men, and, of the latter, very rarely twice that num- 
ber; I do not speak of the later tines. The generals 
were heard, as the orators were in the public asseni- 
blies, or from the tribunal for harangues. Every in- 
dividual did not hear: but the whole people were 
informed at Rome and Athens; the whole people 
deliberated and decided, and none of them com- 
plained of not having heard. It sufficed, that the 
most ancient, the most considerable, the principals 
of companies and quarters were present at the har- 
angue, of which they afterwards gave the account to 
the rest. On the column of Trajan, the eniperor is 
seen haranguing the troops from a tribunal of turf 
raised higher than the saldiers’ heads, with the prin- 
cipal officers around him upon the platform, and the 
multitude forming a circle at adistance. One would 
not believe in how little room a great number of un- 
armed men will stand upright, when they press clase 
to each other; and these harangnes were usually 
made in the camp to the soldiers quiet and unarmed. 
Besides which, they accustomed themselves from 
their youth to speak upon occasion with a strong 
and distinct voice. When the armles were more 
numerous, and upon the point of giving battle, they 
had a very simple and natural manner of haranguing 
the troops. The general on horseback rode through 
the ranks, and spake something to the several bodies 
of troops in order to animate them. Alexander! 
did so at the battle of Issus, and Darius almost the 
same at that of Arbela,? though in a differnt manner. 
He harangued his troops from his chariot, directing 
his looks and gesture to the officers and saldiers that 
surrounded him. Without doubt, neither the one 
nor the other could be heard by any but those who 
were ncarest them: but these soon transferred the 
substances of their discourses to the rest of the army. 

Justin, who abridged Trogus Pompeius, an excel- 
lent historian that lived in the time of Augustus, re- 

eats an cntire harangue, whieh his author had put 
into the mouth of Mithridates.3 It is very long, 
which ought not to seem surprising, because Mithri- 
dates does not make it just before a battle, but ouly 
to animate his troops against the Romans, whom he 
had before overthrown in several battles, and intend- 
ed to attack again. lis army consisted of almost 
three hundred thousand men of twenty-two different 
nations, wbo had each their peculiar language, all 
which Mithridates could speak, and therefore had 
no occasion for interpreters to explain his discourse 
to them. Justin, where he repeats the speech in 
question, barely says, that Mithridates called an as- 
sembly of his soldiers: Ad conscionem milites vocat. 
But what did he do to make twenty-two nations un- 
derstand him? Did he repeat to each of them the 
whole discourse quoted by Justin? That is impro- 
bable. It were to be wished, that the historian had 
explained himself more clearly, and given ng some 
light npon this head. Perhaps he contented himself 
with speaking to his own nation, and making known 
his views and designs by interpreters. Hannibal 
acted in this manner.4 When he was going to give 
Scipio battle in Africa, he thought it incumbent on 
him to exhort his troops: and as every thing was dif- 
ferent amongst them, anguage, customs, laws, arms, 
habits, and interests, so he made use of different 
motives to animate them. “To the auxiliary troops, 


he proposed an immediate reward, and an augmenta- 
tion of their pay out of the booty that should be 
taken. He inflamed the peculiar and natural hatred 
of the Gauls against the Romans. As for the Ligu- 
rians, ho inhabited a mountainous and barren coun- 
try, he set before them the fertile valleys of Italy, as 
the fruit of their victory. He represented io the 
Moors and Numidians the cruel and violent govern- 
ment of Massinissa, to which they would be subject- 
ed, if overcome. In this manner he animated these 
different nations, by the different views of hope and 
fear, As io the Carthaginians, he omitted nothing 
that might excite their valour, and addressed him- 
self to them in the warmest and most pathetic terms: 
the danger of their country, their household gods, 
the tombs of their ancestors, the terror and conster- 
nation of their fathers and mothers, their wives and 
children; in fine, the fate of Carthage, which the 
event of that battle would either ruin and reduce 
into perpetual slavery, or render mistress of the uni- 
verse; every thing being extreme which she had 
either to hope or fear."5 This is a very fine dis- 
course. But howdid he make these different nations 
understand it? Livy informs us: he spoke to the 
Carthaginians himsclf, and ordered the commanders 
of each nation to repeat to them what he had said. 
In this manner, the general sometimes assembled the 
officers of his army, and after having explained what 
he desired the troops might be told, be sent them 
hack to their several brigades or companies, in order 
to report what they had heard, and animate them 
for the battle. Arrian observes® this in particular 
of Alexander the Great before the famous battle of 
Arbela. 


SECTION III.—MANNER OF EMBATTLING ARM- 
IES, AND OF ENGAGING. 


THE manner of drawing up arniies in battle, was 
not always alike with the ancients, and could not be 
so, because it depends on circumstances that vary 
perpetually, and consequently require different dis- 
positions. The infantry were generally posted in 
the centre, in one or more lines, and the horse upon 
the wings. 

At the battle of Thymbrza, all the troops of Cree- 
sus, as well horse as ion were drawn up in one line 
thirty men deep, except the Egyptians, who amount- 
ed to a hundred and twenty thousand men.7 They 
were divided into twelve large bodies or square bat- 
talions, of ten thousand men each, a hundred in 
front, and as many in depth. Croesus with all his 
endeavours could not make them change this order, 
to which they were accustomed: this rendered the 
greatest part of those troops useless, who were the 
best in the army, and did not a little contribute to 
the loss of the battle. The Persians generally fought 
fourscore deep. Cyrus, to whoni it was of great im- 
portance to extend his front as far as possible, in 
order to prevent being surrounded by the enemy, 
reduced his files to twelve deep only. The reader 
knows the event of this battle. In the battle of 
Leuctra, the Lacedwmonians who had of their own 
troops and their allies, four and twenty thousand 
foot and sixteen hundred horse, were drawn up twelve 
deep; and the Thebans fifty, though not above six 
thousand foot, and four hundred harse.5 This seems 
contrary to rule. The design of Epaminondas was 
to fall directly with the whole weight of his heavy 
battalion upon the Lacedemonian phalanx, well as- 
sured, that if he could break that, the rest of the 
army would be soon put to the rout: and the effect 
answered the design. 

I have described elsewhere the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, so famous among the ancients. It was gene- 
rally divided, according to Polybius, into ten bat- 
talions, each consisting of sixteen hundred men, a 


1 Alexander ante prima signa ibat——Cumque agmen 
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hundred in front, and sixteen deep.t Sometimes 
the latter number were doubled, or reduced to 
eight, according to the exigency of the occasion.2 
The same Polybius makes a squadron consist of 
eight hundred horse, generally drawn op a hundred 
in front and eight in depth: he speaks of the Persian 
cavalry. 

As to the Romans, their custom of drawing up 
their infantry in three lines continued Jong, and with 
uniformity enough, Among other examples, that of 
the battle of Zama between Scipio and Hannibal may 
suffice to give usa just idea of the manner in which 
the Romans and Carthaginians embattled their troops. 
Scipio placed the Hastatt (or pikes) in the front 
line, leaving spaces between the cohorts. In the 
second he posted the Principes, with their cohorts 
not fronting the spaces of the first line, as was usual 
with the Romans, but behind the cohorts of the Has- 
tati, leaving spaces directly opposite to those of the 
front line; and this because of the great number of 
elephants in the enemy’s army, to which Scipio 
thought proper to leave free passage. The 2riarii 
composed the third line, and were a kind of corps 
de reserve. The pore lty were distributed upon the 
two wings; that of Italy upon the left command- 
ed by Lelius, and the Numidians upon the right 
under Massinissa. Into the spaces of the first line 
he threw the light armed troops, with orders to be- 
gin the battle; in such a nianner, however, that in 
case they were repulsed, or not able to support the 
charge of the elephants, they should retire, those 
who ran best, behind the whole army through the 
Girect intervals, and those who should find them- 
selves surrounded, through such openings as might 
be on the right or left. As to the other army, more 
than fourscore elephants covered it in front. Behind 
them Hannibal posted the forcign mercenaries, to 
the number of about twelve thousand Ligurians, 
Gauls, Balearians, and Moors: behind this first line, 
were the Africans and Carthaginians. These were 
the flower of his army, with which he intended to 
fall upon the enemy, when fatigued and weakened 
by the battle: and ia the third line, which he re- 
nioved to the distance of more than a hundred paces 
from the second (more than a stadium,) were the 
troops he had hrought with him from Italy, on whom 
he could not rely, because they had been forced 
from their country, and he did not know whether he 
ought to consider them as allies or enemics. On 
the left wing he placed the cavalry of the Numidian 
allies, and on the right, that of the Carthaginians. 
I could wish that Polybius or Livy had informed us 
what number of troops there were on each side, and 
what depth the generals had given them in drawing 
them up. In the battle of Cannw, some years be- 
fore this, there is no mention’ of the Hastatt, Princt- 
pes, Triarii, that generally composed the three lines 
of the Roman armies. Livy, without doubt, sup- 
poses it a custom known to all the world. 

It was usual enough, especially with some nations, 
to raise great cries, and to strike their swords against 
their bucklers, as they advanced to charge an enemy. 
This noise, joined to that of the trumpets, was very 
proper to suppress in them, by a kind of stupefac- 
tion, all fear of danger, and to inspire them with a 
courage and boldness, that had no view but victory, 
and defied death. The troops sometimes marched 
softly and coolly to the charge: and sometimes when 
they approached the Spree sprung forward with 
impetuosity as fast as they could move. Great men 
have been divided in opinion upon these different 
methods of attack. On the day of the battle of 
Thermopyle, Xerxes’s spy found the Spartans pre- 
ents to engage only by combing theirhair.3 Never 
was danger, however, more great. This bravado 
suited only soldiers determined like them to conquer 
or die; besides, it was their usual custom. 

The light armed troops generally began the action 
by a flight of darts, arrows, and stoncs, either against 
the 


elephants, if there were any, or against the horse 
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or infantry, to put them into disorder; after which 
they retired through the spaces behind the first line, 
whence they continued their discharges over the sol- 
diers’ heads. The Romans began a battle by throw- 
ing their javelins against the enemy, after which 
they came to blows with them; and it was then their 
valour was shown, and great slaughter ensued. 

When they had broke the enemy and put them to 
flight, the great danger was, as it stilt is, to pursue 
them with too much ardour, without regard to what 
passed in the rest of the army. We have seen that 
the loss of most battles proceeded from this fault, the 
more to be feared, as it seems the effect of valour and 
bravery. Lelius and Massinissa, in the battle of Za- 
ma, after having broke the enemy and pnt them to 
flight, did not abandon themselves to so imprnodent an 
ardour; but returning immediately from the pursuit, 
rejoined the main body, and falling upon Hannibal’s 
rear, put the greatest part of his phalanx to the sword. 
Lycurgus had decreed, that after having pursued tho 
enemy enough to secure the victory, the pursuit 
should cease; and that for two reasons: the first, be- 
cause as the war was made between Greeks and 
Greeks, humanity required that they should not act 
with the createst extremity against neighbouring peo- 
ple, in some sort their countrymen, who professed 
themselves vanquished by their flight. And the se- 
cond, because the enemy, relying upon this custom, 
would be inclined to preserve their lives by retreat- 
ing, rather than persist obstinately in a battle, during 
which they knew they had no quarter to expect. 

The attack of an army by the flanks and rear must 
be very advantageous, as in most battles it is gener- 
ally attended with victory. Hence we see in all bat- 
es that the principal care of the most able generals 
is to provide against this danger. 

It is surprising that the Romans bad so few cavalry 
in their armies; three hundred horse to four or five 
thousand foot. It is true, they made an excellent use 
of those they had. Sometimes they dismounted and 
fought on foot, their horses being trained to stand 
stillin the mean while.4 Sometimes they carried light 
armed soldiers behind them, who got off and remount- 
ed with wonderful agility. Sometimes the horse 
charged the enemy on the full gallop, who could not 
support so violent an attack.6 But, however, all this 
amounted to no great service; and we have seen Han- 
nibal indebted for his superiority in his fonr first bat- 
tles chiefly to his cavalry. The Romans had made 
war at first upon their neighbours, whose country was 
woody, full of vineyards and olive trees, and situated 
near the Apenniné mountains, where the horse had 
little room to act ordraw up. The neighbouring peo- 
ple had the same reason for not keeping much cay- 
alry; and hence it became customary on both sides 
to have few. The Roman legion was established u 
on the foot of three hundred horse, the alhes forbs 
ing twice that number; which custom in succeeding 
times had the force of a law. - 

The army of the Persians had no cavalry, when 
Cyrus first had the command of it. He soon per- 
ceived the want of it, and in a very short time raised 
a great body of horse, to which he was principally io- 
debted for We conquests. The Romans were obliged 
to do the same, when they turned their arms agatnst 
the East, and had to deal with nations, whose princi- 
pal force consisted in cavalry. Hannibal had taught 
them what use they were to make of it. 

I do not find any mention made of provisions for 
the sick and wounded in the armies of the ancients. 
No doubt they took care of them. Homer speaks of 
several illustrious physicians in the army of the Greeks 
at the siege of Troy; and we know that they acted as 
surgeons, Cyrus the younger, in the army with which 
he warched to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, did not 
omit to carry with him a considerable number of able 
physicians.7 Cesar tells usin more than one passage 
of his Commentaries, that after a battle, the wounded 
were carried into the nearest neighbouring city. There 
are many instances of gencrals going to visit the 
a ee 
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wounded in their tents: which is a proof, that in 
quarters, where seven or eight comrades, citizens of 
the same district of the same city, lay, the soldiers 
took care of one another, when wounded. 

Livy often mentions the Cartel, or agreement be- 
tween nations at war for the ransom of prisoners.! 
After the battle of Cannez, Hannibal, having made 
himself master of the small camp of the Romans, 
agreed to restore each Roman citizen for three hun- 
dred pieces of money called guadrigati, which were 
denarii: that is, for about seven pounds, or an hun- 
dred and fifty livres; the allies for two hundred; and 
the slaves for one. The Romans, when they took 
Eretria, a city of Euboea, where the Macedonians had 
a garrison, fixed the price of their ransom at three 
hundred pieces of money also, that is, at seven pounds, 
or an hundred and fifty livres.2 Hannibal seeing the 
Romans were determined not to ransom their prison- 
ers who had surrendered themselves to him, sold them 
to different nations.3 The Achwans bought a consid- 
erable number of them. When the Romans had re- 
established the liberty of Greece, the Achwzans, out of 
gratitude, sent home all these prisoners, and paid 
their masters a certain sum of money per head; the 
total of which, according to Polybius, amounted to a 
hundred talents, or an hundred thousand crowns: for 
in Achaia, there were twelve hundred of these pris- 
oners. 

I do not believe that the use of writing in ciphers 
was known tothe ancients. It is however very neces- 
sary, for conveying secret advices to oflicers, either 
remote from the army, or shut up in a city, or in 
other important occasions. Whilst Q. Cicero was 
besieged in his camp by the Gan!s, Cesar wrote him 
advice that he was marching to his relief with several 
legions, and should soon arrive.4 The letter was 
written in Greek, that if it fell into the enemy’s hands 
they might not know that Cesar advanced. That 
precaution does not seem sufliciently certain; nor are 
signals, of which I have treated elsewhere, much more 
so: besides which, the use of them was very difficult, 
and at the same time perplexing and full of obscurity. 

I shall relate a common and very remarkable cus- 
tom amongst the Romans. When they were drawn 
up in line of battle, and ready to take their shields, 
and gird their robes close to their bodies, they made 
their wills without writing, by only appointing their 
heir before three or four witnesses. This was termed 
testamenta in procinctu facere.® 

After the little I have said upon battles, not daring 
to engage myself farther in a subject so much out of 
my sphere, E proceed to the reward and punishments 
which followed good or bad success in battle. 


SECTION IV.—runisuMENTS—REW ARDS—TRO- 
PHLES—TRIUMPHS. 


SoLon had reason to Say, tbat the two great springs 
of human actions, and what principally set mankind 
in motion, are hope and fear; and that a good gov- 
ernment cannot subsist without rewards and punish- 
ments; because impunity inboldens guilt; and virtue, 
when neglected and undistinguished, frequently be- 
comes languid and declines. ‘Che truth of this maxim 
is more evident when applied to a military govern- 
ment, Which, as it gives greater scope to license, re- 
quires also, that order and discipline should be an- 
nexed to it by ties of a stronger and more vigorous 
nature. 

It is true, this rule may be abused and carried tao 
far, particularly in regard to punishment. With the 
Carthaginians, the generals, who had been unfortu- 
nate in war, were generally punished with death; as 
if want of success were a crime, and the most excellent 
captain might not lose a battle without any fault on 
his side. They carried their rigour much farther. 
For they condemned bim to death, who had taken bad 
measures, though successful.7 Amongst the Gauls, 
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when troops were to be raised, all the young men 
capable of bearing arms were obliged to be present at 
the assembly on a certain day. He who came last 
was condemned to die, and executed with the most 
cruel torments. What a horrid barbarity was this! 
The Greeks, though very severe in supporting mili- 
tary discipline, were more humane.® At Athens, the 
refusal to bear arms, which is far more criminal than 
a delay of a few hours or moments, was only punished 
by a public interdiction and a kind of excommunica- 
tion, which excluded the person from entering the as- 
semblies of the people, and the temples of the gods. 
But to throw away his shield in order to fly, to quit his 
post or be a deserter, were capital crimes, and punish- 
ed with death. At Sparta it was an inviolable es ne- 
ver to fly, however superior the enemy's army might 
be in number, never to abandon a post, nor surrender 
their arms.10 Those who had failed in these points, 
were declared infamous forever. They were not only 
excluded from all offices, employments, assemblies, 
and public shows; but it was scandalous to ally with 
them in marriage, and a thousand insults were offered 
them in public with impunity. On the contrary, great 
honours were paid to such as had behavecl themselves 
valiantly in battle, or had died sword in hand in the 
defence of their country. 

Greece abounded with statues of the great men who 
had distinguished themselves in battles. Their tombs 
were adorned with magnificent inscriptions, which 
perpetuated their names and memories. The cnstom 
of the Athenians in this point was of wonderful effi- 
cacy to animate the courage of their citizens, and in- 
spire them with sentiments of honour and glory.! 
After a battle, the last duties were publicly rendered 
to those who had been slain. The bones of the dead 
were exposed for three days successively to the vene- 
ration of the people, who thronged to throw flowers 
upon them, and to burn incense and perfumes before 
them. After which, those bones were carried in pomp 
in as many coffios as there were tribes in Athens, to 
the place particularly allotted for their interment. 
The whole people attended this religious cerenfony. 
The procession had something very augnst and majes- 
tic in it, and rather resembled a glorious triumph, 
than a funeral solemnity. Some days after, which far 
exceeds what I have just said, one of the best quali- 
fied Athenians pronounced the funeral oration of 
those illustrious dead before the whole people. The 
great Pericles was charged with this cominission after 
the first campaign of the Peloponnesian war. ‘Thu- 
cydides has preserved his discourse, and there is ano- 
ther upon the same subject in Plato. The intent of 
this funeral oration was to extol the courage of those 
venerous soldiers who had shed their blood for their 
country; to inculcate the imitation of their example 
to the citizens, and especially to console their families. 
These were exhorted to moderate their grief by re- 
flecting on the glory their relations had acquired for 
ever. ‘You have never,” says the orator to the fa- 
thers and mothers, “prayed to the gods, that your 
children shonld be exempt from the common law, 
which dooms all mankind to die; but only that they 
should prove persons of virtue and honour, Your 
vows are heard, and the glory with which yon see 
theni crowned, ought to dry your eyes, and change 
your laments into thanksgiving.” The orators often, 
by a figure comaion enough with them, especially up- 
on great occasiong, put these lively exhortations into 
the mouths of the dead themselves, who seemed to 
quit their tombs to cheer and console their fathers 
and mothers. They did not confine themselves to 
bare discourse, and barren praises. The republic, as 
a tender and compassionate mother, took upon herself 
the charge of maintaining and subsisting the old men, 
widows, and orphans, who stood in need of her sup- 
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port. The latter were brought up suitably to their 
condition till they were of age to carry arms: and 
then publicly, in the theatre, and in the presence of 
the whole people, they were dressed in a complete 
suit of armour, which was given them, and declared 
soldiers of the republic... Was there any thing want- 
ing to the funeral pomp I now speak of, and did it not 
seem in some measure to transform the pour soldiers 
and common burghers of Athens into heroes and con- 

uerors? Have the honours rendered amongst us to 
the most illustrious generals, any thing more animated 
and affecting? It was by these means that courage, 
greatness of soul, ardour for glory, and that zeal and 
devotion for their country, which rendered ithe Greeks 
insensible to the greatest dangers and death itself, 
were perpetuated amongst them. For, as Thucydides 
observes upon occasion of these funeral hononrs, 
“Great mien are formed, where merit is best re- 
warded.”’? 

The Romans were neither less exact in punishing 
offences against military discipline, nor less attentive 
in rewarding merit. The punishment was propor- 
tioned to the crime, and did not always extend to 
death. Sometimes a word of contempt sufficed for 
the punishment of the troops: at others, the general 
punished them by refusing them their share in the 
spoils. Sometimes they were dismissed, and not per- 
mitted to serve against the enemy. It was common 
enough to make them work in the intrenchments of 
the camp in a single tunic and without a belt. Igno- 
miny was often more affecting than death itself3 Cze- 
sar’s mutinous troops demanded with seditious com- 
plaints to be dismissed. Czesar said only one word to 
them, which was, Quirites, as much as to say, citizens, 
swhereas he used to call them, Fellow-soldiers or com- 
rades; and immediately discharged them.4 That 
word was like a stroke of thunder tothem. They 
believed themselves degraded and entirely dishon- 
onred; and never eeu inmercuine him in the most 
homble and pathetic terms, till he consented, as the 
greatest of favuurs, that they should continne to carry 
arms forhim. This punishment, whereby the soldiers 
were broke, was called exauctoratio. 

The Roman army, through the fault of the consul 
Minucius, who commanded it, was besieged in their 
camp by the Aqui, and very near being taken.5 
Cincinnatus, appointed dictator for this expedition, 
marched to his aid, delivered him, and made himself 
master of the enemy’s camp, which abounded with 
riches. He punished the consnl’s troops by giving 
them no share of the booty, and obliged Minucius to 

uit the consulship, and to serve in the army as his 
lieutenant, which he did without complaint or mur- 
mur: “Jn those times,’ observes the historian, ‘ peo- 
ple submitted with so much complacency to the per- 
sons in whom they saw a superiority of merit joined 
with authority, that this army, more sensible of the 
benefit, than the ignominy they had recetved, decreed 
the dictator a crown of gold of a pound weight, and on 
his departure saluted him their patron and preser- 
ver.’"6 

After the battle of Cann, wherein more than 
forty thousand Romans were left dead upon the spot, 
about seven thousand soldiers, who were in the two 
camps, seeing themselves without resource or hope, 
surrendered themeelves and their arms to the enemy, 
and were made prisoners.7 Ten thousand, who had 
fled as well as Varro, escaped by different ways, and 
at length rejoined each Sher at Canusium under the 
consul. Whatever endeavours these prisoners, and 
their relations could make afterwards to obtain their 
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ransom, and how great soever the want of soldiers 
then was at Rome, the senate could never resolve tu 
redeem soldiers, who had been so base as to surren- 
der themselves to the enemy, ard whom more than 
forty thousand men killed before their eyes, could 
not inspire with the courage to die in the field for 
their country. The other ten thousand, who had 
escaped by flight, were banished into Sicily, and 
their return prohibited so long as the war with the 
Carthaginians should continue.6 They demanded 
with earnest entreaties to be led on against the ene- 
my, and that they might have an opportunity to ex- 
piate with their blood the ignominy of their flight. 
The senate remained inflexible, not believing that 
they could confide the defence of the republic to 
soldiers, who had abandoned their companions in 
battle. At length, upon the remonstrances and warm 
solicitations of the proconsul Marcellus, their de- 
mand was granted; but upon condition, that they 
should not set foot in Italy so long as the enemy 
should remain in it. All the knights of the army of 
Cannz, banished into Sicily, were also severely pun- 
ished. In the first review made by the censors after 
that battle, all the horses with which the repub- 
lic furnished them, were taken away; which im- 
plied their being degraded from the rank of Roman 
knights; their former years of service were declared 
void, and they were obliged to serve ten more, sup- 
plying themselves with horses; that is to say, as 
niany years as if they had never served at all; for 
the nsual service of the knights was ten campaigns. 

The senate, rather than ransom the prisoners, which 
would have cost less, chose rather to arm eight thon- 
sand slaves; to whom they promised liberty, if the 
behaved themselves valiantly.10 They had served al- 
Most two years with great bravery: their liberty, 
however, was not yet arrived, and with whatever ar- 
dour they desired it, they chose rather to deserve 
than demand it.11 An important occasion arose, in 
which it was pointed ont to them as the reward of 
their valour. They did wonders in the battle, ex- 
cept four thousand of them, who discovered some 
timidity. After the battle, they were all declared 
free. Their joy was incredible. Gracchus, under 
whose command they were, told them: “ Before I 
make you all equal by the title of liberty, I would 
not willingly have made a difference between the 
valiant and the timorous. It is however but just 
that I should do so.” He then made all those, who 
had not done their duty as well as the rest, promise 
upon oath, that, as long as they served, as a punish- 
ment for their fault, they should always stand at 
their meals, except when hindered by sickness: which 
was accepted and executed with entire submisston. 
This of all the military punishments was the lightest 
and most gentle. 

The punishments I have hitherto related scarce af- 
fected any thing besides the soldier’s honour: there 
were others which extended to his life. One of the 
latter was called Fustuarium, the bastinado.!2 It wag 
executed thus. The tribune taking a stick, only 
touched the criminal with it, and immediately after, 
all the soldiers of the legion fell on him with sticks 
and stones, so that he generally lost his life in this 
punishment.!3_ If any one escaped, he was not there- 
by entirely discharged. His return into his own 
country was entirely prohibited, and not one of his 
relations dared open his door to him, They punish- 
ed a sentinel in this manner, who had quitted his 
post; whence may be judged the exact discipline 
they observed in respect to the guard by night, on 
which the safety and preservation of the whole army 
depended: all those who abandoned their posts, whe- 
ther officers or soldiers, were treated in the same 
manner. Velleius Paterculus cites an example. of 
this punishment, executed upon one of the principal 
eee 
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officers of a legion, for having shamefully taken to 
flight in battle: this was in the time of Anthony and 
young Octavius.! But what appears more astonish- 
ing, those were condemned to the same punishment, 
who stole in the camp. The reader may remember 
the oath taken by the soldiers upon their enter- 
ing it. 

Vhen a whole legion or cohort were guilty, as it 
was not possible to put all that were criminal to 
death, they were decimated by lot, and he whose 
name was drawn the tenth, was executed. In this 
manner, fear seized all, though few were punished. 
Others were sentenced to receive barley instead of 
wheat, and to encamp without the intrenchments at 
the hazard of being attacked by the enemy. Livy 
has an example of a decimation as early as the in- 
fancy of the republic.2 Crassus, when he put him- 
gelf at the head of the legions who had suflered them- 
selves to be defeated by Spartacus, revived the an- 
cient custom of the Romans, which had been disused 
for several ages, of decimating the soldiers when 
they had failed in their duty; and that punishment 
had a very happy effect. This kind of death, says 
Plutarch, is attended with great ignominy; and as it 
was executed before the whole army, it diffused ter- 
ror and horror thronghout the camp. Decimation 
became very common under the emperors, especially 
in regard to the Christians, whose refusal ta adore 
idols, or persecute believers, was considered and 
punished as a sacrilegious revolt. The Theban le- 
age was treated in this manner under Nlaxinvian. 

hat emperor caused it to be decimated three times 
successively, without being able to overcome the 
pious resistance of those generous soldiers.3 Mauri- 
tius, their conimander, in concert with all the other 
oflicers, wrote a very short, but admirable letter to 
the emperor. ‘ We are your soldiers, emperor, but 
the servants of God. We owe yon our service, but 
him our innocency. We cannot renounce God to 
obey you; that Gad, who ts our Creator and Master, 
and yours also, whether you will or no.”4 All the 
rest of the legion were pnt to death without making 
the least resistance, and went to join the legions of 
angels, and to praise the God Nasi with then 
for evermore. 

These capital punishments were not frequent in the 
time of the republic. It was a capital crime, as we 
have said, to quit a post or fight without orders: and 
the example of fathers, who had not spared their own 
sons, inspired a just terror, which prevented faults, 
and occasioned the rules of military discipline to be 
respected.6 There is in these bloody executions a 
severity shocking to nature, and which however we 
could not venture absolutely to condenin: because if 
every great public example has something of injustice 
in it, on the other hand, whatever of that kind is 
contrary to the interest of particulars, is compen- 
sated by the utility which redounds to the public 
from it.6 A general is sometimes obliged to treat 
his soldiers with great rigour, to put a stop by timely 
severities either to a revolt just forming, or to an 
open violation of discipline. He would at such times 
be cruel if he acted with gentleness, and would re- 
semble the surgeon, who out of a false compassion 
should choose rather to let the whole body perish, 
than cut off a mortified member. What is to be 
avoided on these occasions, is to seem to act from 
passion or hatred: for then the remedies improperly 
a ee mm 


1 Calvinus Domitius cum ex cnnsulatu obtineret Hispani- 
am, gravissimi comparandique antiquis exempli antiquis 
auctor fuit. Quippe principli centurionem, nomine Vibi- 
tet, ob turpem ex acie fugam, fuste, percussit. Paterc, |. 
1. G. 40. 

9 Liv. ]. iin. 59. Plot. in Crass. p. 548. 

3 Ex epist. 8. Eucherii Ludg. ad Sylv. Episc. 

_& Milites sumus, imperator, tui sed tamen servi Dei. Tii- 
bi militiam debemus, illi innocentiam. Se qui imperatorem 
in hoc nequaquam possumus, ut actorum negemus; Deum 
auctorem nostrum. Deum auctorem, velis nobis, tupm. 

& Presidio decedere apud Romanos capital esse, et nece 
liberorum etiam suorum eam Jegem parcnics sanxisse. Liv. 
1. xxiv. n. 37. 

© Habct aliquid ex iniquo omne magnum exemplum, quod 
contra singulos, utilitate publica repreuditur. Zecit. An- 
nal. \. xiv. c. 44. 
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applied would only aggravate the disease.7 This 
happened in the first example of decimation I cited, 
by which Appius had made himself so extremel 
odious to the soldiers, that they chose rather to sui- 
fer themselves to be beaten by the enemy, than to 
conquer with him and for him.8 Te was of an ab- 
stinate disposition, and inflexibly rigid.9 Papirius, 
long after, acted much more wisely in a case not un- 
like this. His soldiers, expressly to mortify him, re- 
treated in battle, and deprived him of a victory.19 
Ile perceived like an able captain the cause of that 
behaviour, and found it necessary to moderate his 
severity, and soften his too imperious humour, He 
did so, and succeeded so well, that he entircly re- 
gained the ailection of his troops. A complete vic- 
tory was the consequence. Much art and prudence 
are requisite in punishing with success. 

It was rather by the views of reward and sense of 
honour that the Romans engaged their troops to do 
their duty. After the taking of a town, or gaining a 
battle, the general usually gave the booty to the sol- 
diers, but with adinirable order, as Polybius informs 
us in his relation of the taking of Carthagena. It is, 
says he, an established custom among the Romans, 
upon the signal given by the generals, to disperse 
themselves in order to plunder the city that has been 
taken: after which every one carries the booty he has 
got to his own legion. When the whole has been 
sold by auction, the tribunes divide the money into 
equal shares, which are given not only to those who 
are in other posts, but to those who have been left 
to gnard the camp, the sick, and such as have been 
detached upon any occasion. And to prevent any in- 


justice from heing committed in this part of the war, 


the soldiers are imade to swear before they take the 
field, and the first day they assemble, that they will 
not secrete any part of the booty, but faithfully 
bring in whatever they shall make. What a love of 
order, observance of discipline, and regard for justice 
does this argue, amidst the tumult of arms, and the 
very ardour of victory! Upon the day of trinmph, 
the general made another distribution of money in 
greater or less proportions, according to the different 
times of the republic; but always moderate cnough 
before the civil wars. 

Honour was sometimes annexed to advantage, and 
the soldier was much more sensible to the one than 
the other: and how much more the officers!11_ P. 
Decius, the tribune, with a detachment which he con- 
ducted at the hazard of his life upon the brink of an 
eminence, had saved the whole army by one of the 
noblest actions mentioned in history. Upon his re- 
turn, the consul, in the presence of all the trcops, 
bestowed the highest praises npon him, and besides 
many other military presents, gave him a crown of 
gold, and an hundred oxen, to which he added an- 
other ox of extraordinary size and beauty with gilt 
horns. He decreed the soldiers, who had accom- 
panied the tribune, a double portion of corn during 
the whole tine they should serve: and for the pre- 
sent, two oxen and two complete dresses a man. 
The legions also, to express their gratitude, present- 
ed Decins with a crown of turf, which was the sign 
of a siege raised; and his own soldiers did the same. 
He sacrificed the ox with the gilt horns to Mars, and 
gave the other hundred to his soldiers: the legions 
also rewarded each of them with a pound of flour, 
and a gallon of wine. 

Calphurnius Piso, surnamed Frugz, out of venera- 
tion for his virtues and great frugality, having various- 
ly rewarded niost of those, who had assisted him in 
terminating the Sicilian war, thought himself obliged 
to reward also, but at his own expense, the services 
of one of his sons, who had signalized himself the 
most upon that occasion. He declared publicly, 
that he had deserved a crown of gold, and assured 


1 Intempestivis remediis delicta accendebatur. Tacit 

8 Liv. 1. viii. n. 35. § Ibid. 

10 Cessatum a milite, ac de industria, ut oblroctaretur de 
Jaudibus ducis, impedita victoria est.——Sensit peritus dux 
que res victorim obstarel: temperandum ingenium suum 
esse, et sevetitatem miscendam comitate. Liv. 

aut Liv. ]. vii. n. 37. 19 Val. Max. |. iv.e. 3, 
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him, that he would leave him one by his will, of the 
weight of three pounds: decreeing him that honour 
as general, and paying the price of the crown as 
father: Ut honorem publice a duce, pretium priva- 
tim a patre acciperct. 

The crown of gold wns a present scarce ever 
granted but to priucipal officers. There were seve- 
ral others for different occasions. The crown Obsi- 
dionalis, of which I have spoken before, for having 
delivered the citizens or troops from a siege, was 
composed of turf, and was the most lorious of all. 
The Corona Civica, for having saved the life of a 
citizen, was of oaken leaves, in remembrance, as is 
said, that men of old fed upon acorns. The Mural 
crown, Pinnis, for having been the first in scaling 
the walls of a place besieged, was adorned with a 
kind of battlements, like those to be seen upon the 
ancient walls of towns. The Corona Navalis, Ros- 
tra, which was composed of ornaments like beaks of 
ships, was given to the admiral of a fleet, who had 
gained a victory. Instances of this honour are very 
rare, Agrippa, who obtained one, thought it very 
much for his honour:— 


Cui belli insigne superbum, 
Tempora navali fulgent restrata corona. ae 
Virg. Jin. |. viil. 


—-—Who bears war’s glorious sign, : 
Beuk’d with the naval crown whose temples shine. 


Besides these crowns (for there were some others) 
the generals presented the soldiers or officers, who 
sigoalized themselves in a particular manner, with a 
sword, a shield, and other arms; and sometimes also 
with distinguishing military habits. We have seen 
an officer rewarded thirty-four times by the gene- 
rals, and gain six civic crowns. These presents and 
crowns were titles of nobility to them, and upon 
competitions with rivals for ranks and dignities, otten 
determined the preference in their favour; and they 
did not fail to adorn themselves with them upon 
public solemnities. They also affixed to the doors 
of their houses the spoils they had taken fron: the 
eneniy; nor was any future possessor permitted to 
take them down.2 Upon this Pliny makes a fine re- 
flection, which it is impossible to render in terms of 
equal spirit with his. ‘The houses,” says he, “ still 
triumphed, though they had changed their masters. 
What could more excite to glory, or be more offen- 
sive to an unworthy possessor, than walls, which re- 
peat him as often as he entered, that they were 

onoured solely by the trophies of another.’3 

The praises given in the presence of the whole 
army made no less impression upon their minds; and 
are what a good general never spares on praper 
occasions. Agricola, says Tacitus, neither envied 
nor Jessened any man’s glory: centurion or priefect, 
in him they found a faithful witaess of their exploits, 
to which he never failed doing the utmost justice.4 
Cesar 5 upon being informed of the valour with which 
Q. Cicero, the fanious orator’s brother, had defended 
his camp against the great army of the Gauls, extol- 
led publicly the greatness of the action, praised the 
legion in general, and apostrophized particularly to 
those of the centurions and tribunes, who, as Cicero 
has observed to him, distinguished themselves most.6 
Upon another occasion, Scwva, a centurion, had con- 
tributed very much to the defence of a breach of 
great importance. When his buckler was hrought 
to Cesar with two hundred and thirty arrow shots 
through it; surprised and charmed with his bravery, 
he immediately made him a present of two hundred 
thousand sesterces (about twelve hundred pounds,) 
and raised him directly from the eighth to the first 


t Quater et tricies virtulis causa dunatus ab imperato- 
ribus sum : sex civicas coronas acccpi. Liv. ). xlit. n. 34. 

9 Liv. Lx. n. 7. 1. xxiii. 1. xxxviil. n. 43. 

3 Triumphabant eliam dominis mutatis, domusipse. Et 
erat hee stimulatio ingens, exprobantibus tectis quotidie 
imbellem domioum iatrare in alienum triumphum. Plin. 
1, xxxv.e. ii. 

4 Nec unqam per alios gesta avidus interccpit: seu een- 
turio, scu prefectus, incorruptum facti testem habebat. 
Tacit. in Vit. Agric. €. xxii. 

6 Ces de Bell. Gall. 5 De Bell. Civ. 1. iii. 
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rank of the centurions, appointing him Primipilus, a 
very honourable post, as I have observed elsewhere, 
and which had no superior but the tribunes, lieu- 
tenant generals, and commanders in chief. Nothing 
was equal ta this latter method of rewarding, for in- 
spining the troops with valour. By a wise establish- 
ment, there were many degrees of honour aad dis- 
tinction in a legion, of which none were granted 
upon account of birth, or bought for money. Merit 
was the only means of attaining them, at least it was 
the most ordinary method. Whatever distance there 
was between the private sentinel and the consular 
dignity, the door lay open to it: it was a beaten _ 
path, and there were many examples of citizens, who 
from one degree to another, at length attained that 
supreme dignity. With what ardour must such a 
sight inspire the troops! Men are capable of every 
thing, when properly excited by the motives of 
honour and glory. 

It remains for me to say something upon trophies 
and triumphs. 

Trophies amongst the ancients, were originally a 
heap of arms and spoils taken from enemies, and erect- 
ed by the victor in the field of battle, of which in af- 
tertimes representations were made in stone and brass, 
They sever failed, immediately after a victory, to 
raise a trophy, which was looked upon as a sacred 
thing, because always an offering to some divinity: 
for which reason none presumed to throw it down. 
Neither when it fell throngh age, was it permitted to 
be erected again; for which Plutarch gives a fine rea- 
son, that arenes great humanity in the sentiments of 
the ancients. ‘To reinstate,” says lie, “and set up 
again the monuments of ancient differences with ene- 
mies, which time has conveniently demolished, has 
something odious in it, and seems to argue a desire to 
perpetuate enmity.”7 We do not observe the same 
humanity in the Roman triumphs, of which I am still 
to speak. The generals, as well as the officers and 
soldiers, had also rewards in view. ‘The title of Jm- 
perator granted after a victory, and the supplications, 
that is ta say, the public processions, sacrifices, and 
prayers, decreed at Rome for a certain number of 
days, to thank the gods for the success of their arms, 
agreeably flattered their ambition. But the triamph 
exceeded every thing. There were two sorts of it, 
the lesser and the greater. The lesser triumph was 
called Ovatio. In that the general was neither seated 
on a chariot, dressed in triumphal robes, nor crowned 
with laurel. He entered the city on foot, or, accord- 
ing to some, on horseback, crowned with myrtle, and 
followed by his army. This kind of triumph was 
granted only, either when the war had not been de- 
clared, had been with a people little considerable, or 
not attended with any great defeat of the enemy. A 
triumph could properly be granted only to a dictator, 
a consul, ora preetor, who had commanded in chief, 
The senate decreed this honour, after which the affair 
was deliberated upon in the assembly of the people, 
where it often met with great diificulties, Several, 
however, triumphed without the senate’s concur- 
rence; provided the people had decreed them that 
hononr. Butif they could not obtain it from either 
the one or the ather order, they went and triumphed 
upon the Alban mountain in the neighbourhood of the 
city. It is suid, that to obtain this honour, it was 
necessary to have killed five thousand enemies in 
battle.$ . 

Aiter the general had distributed part of the spoils 
to the soldiers,and performed some other ceremonies, 
the procession began, and entered the city through 
the trioniphal part to ascend to the capitol. At the 
head of it were the players upon musical jastruments, 
who made the air resound with their harmony. They 
were followed hy the beasts that were to be sacrificed, 
adorned with fillets and flowers, many of them having 
their horns gilt. Alter them came the whole booty, 
and all the spoils, either displayed upon carriages, or 
horne upou the shoulders of young men in magnificent 
habits. The names of the nations conquered were 
written in great characters, and the cities, that had 


7 Plut. in Qumst. one pi eiee # Val, Max. 1]. uc 
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been taken, represented. Sometimes they added to 
the pomp extraordinary animals, brought from the 
coulitries subjected, as bears, panthers, lions, and ele- 
phants.. But what most attracted the attention and 
curiosity of the spectators, were the illustrious cap- 
tives, who walked in chains before the victor’s chariot; 
great officers of state, generals of armies, princes, and 
kings, with their wives and children, ‘The consul fol- 
lowed (supposing the general to be so) mounted upon 
a superb chariot, drawn by four horses, and robed 
with the august and magnificent habit of triumph, his 
head encircled with a crown of laurel, holding also a 
branch of the same tree in his hand; and sometimes 
accompanied by his young children sitting near hin. 
Behind the chariot marched the whole army; the ca- 
valry first, then the infantry, All the soldiers were 
crowned with laurel, and those who had received par- 
ticular crowns, and other marks of honour, did not fail 
to show them on so great a solemnity. They emu- 
iated each other in cclebrating the praises of their gen- 
eral, and sometimes threw in expressions, suilicicutly 
offensive, of raillery and satire against him, which sa- 
voured of the military freedom; but the joy of the 
ceremony entirely blunted their edge, and abated their 
bitterness. As soon as the consul turned from the 
forum towards the capitol, the prisoners were carried 
to prison; where they were either immeciately put to 
death, or kept in confincinent often for the rest of 
their lives. Upon his entrance into the capitol, the 
victor made this very remarkable prayer to the gods. 
“Filled with gratitude and joy, ] returo you thanks, 
O most good and most great Jupiter, and you queen 
Juno, and all the other gods, the guardians and inha- 
bitants of this citadel, that to this day and hour you 
have vouchsafed by my hands to preserve and guide 
the Roman republic happily. Continue always, Lim- 
plore you, to preserve, guide, protect, and favour it in 
all things.’1 This prayer was followed by sacrificiug 
the victinis,and a magnificent feast, given in the capi- 
tol, sometimes by the public, and sometimes by the 
nerson himself who triumphed. The reader may see 
in Plutarch the long and fine description he gives of 
the triumph of Paulus Zimilius. 

Tt must be allowed that this was a glorious day for 
a general of an army; and it is not surprising that all 
possible endeavours should be used to deserve so 
grateful a distinction, and so splendid an honour. 
Nor had Rome any thing more magnificent and ma- 
jestic than this pompous ceremony. But the sight of 
captives, the mournful objects of compassion, if those 
victors had been capable of any, obscured and eflaced 
all its lustre. What inhuman pleasure—what barba- 
Tous joy—to see princes, kings, princesses, queens, 
tender infants, and feeble old men, dragged before 
them! Ve may remember the dissembled marks of 
friendship, the false promises, the treacherous cares- 
ses of young Cesar, called afterwards Augustus, in 
regard to Cleopatra, solely with the view of inducing 
that princess to suffer herself to be carried to Rome, 
io acdora his triumph, and gratity lin in the cruel 
satisfaction of seeing the most potent queen of the 
world prostrate at his feet in the most depressed and 
forlorn condition possible to imagine. but she well 
knew the snare. Such conduct and such sentiments, 
in my opinion, dishonour human nature. 

In relating the rewards granted by the Romans to 
the soldiery, I have omitted a very important circum- 
stance—the establishment of colonies. When the 
Romans first carried their arms, and extended their 
conquests out of Italy, they punished the people who 
resisted them with too much obstinacy, by depriving 
theni of part of their lands, which they granted to such 
of the Roman citizens as were poor, and especially to 
the veteran soldiers, who had served their full propor- 
tion of time in the army. By this means the latter 
saw themselves settled in tranquillity with a comforta- 
ble income, sufficient for the support of their families. 


1 Gratias tibi, Jupiter optume, maxume ; tibique Junoni 
reging, et ceteris hujus custedibus habitatoribusque arcis 
diis lubeus lictusque ago, re Romana in hane diem et horam, 
per manus quod voluisti, servata, bené gestaque. Eandem 
et servate, Ul facitis, fovete, protegite, propitiati, supplex 
oro. Ex. Rosint. Antig. Rom. 
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They became by degrees the most considerable per- 
sons in the cities to which they were sent, and obtain- 
ed the first posts, and principal dignities in them. 
Rome by these settlements, which were the result of 
a wise and profound policy, besides rewarding her 
soldiers advantageonsly, kept the conquered nation in 
subjection by their means, formed them to the Roman 
manners and customs, and by degrees made them for- 
get their own customs and habits, to embrace those of 
their victors. France has established a new kind of 
military reward, which merits a place here. 


SECTION V.—rsTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL 
HOSPITAL OF INVALIDS AT PARIS. 


WE do not find either among the Greeks or Ro- 
mans, or any other people, any public foundations for 
the relief of the soldiery, whom long fatigues or 
wounds have made incapable of service. It was re- 
served for Louis XIV. to set other princes that exam-- 
ple, which England soon began to imitate; and we 
nay say, that among an infinite number of great ac- 
tions which heve rendered his name illustrious, no- 
thing equals the glorious foundation of the Hotel roial 
des invalides. 

There has been lately published a book upon the 
royal hospital of invalids, which answers in some mea- 
sure the magnificence of that foundation, in the beauty 
and number of its plates and ornaments. In this book, 
all that regards the revenues, expenses, buildings, dis- 
cipline, and government temporal and spiritual of 
that house, are circumstantially explained. We are 
obliged to persons who take pains to preserve and 
transmit in this manner to posterity an exact know- 
ledge of facts so worthy olutiirea tinal For my 
part, my intent is only to give a brief idea of them. 

Every thing in this structure denotes the grandeur 
and niagnificence of its august founder. We are 
struck with astonishment at the sight of a vast and 
superb edifice, capable of containing almost four thou- 
sand persons, in which art has known how to unite 
whatever could strike the eye on the outside by pomp 
and splendour, with all that can conduce to the uses 
and conveniences of life within. There, in tranquil- 
lity and repose, the officers and soldiers, whom their 
wounds or age have made unable to serve, and the 
narrowness of their fortunes incapable to support 
themselves; there, those brave warriors, freed from 
all care and disquiet, are lodged, fed, clothed, and 
maintained, ag well in sickness as in health, in a de- 
cent manner, and find a safe retreat, and an“honoura- 
ble asylum provided for them, by the piety and pater- 
nal goodness of Louis XIV. 

It is natural to conceive, that the expense for the 
support of such a house must be immense. Two thou- 
sand five hundred quarters of wheat, and about eleven 
thousand five hundred hogsheads of wine are annu- 
ally consumed in it. Physicians, surgeons, apothec:- 
ries, and servants, abound in this house. The infirm- 
aries are seryed by thirty-five sisters, Filles de la 
charite, with surprising ‘oct eig and cleanliness. But 
whence arise the funds necessary for such a multitude 
of wants and occasions? Who could believe it, or 
can sufliciently admire the wisdom that instituted 
such order and economy? It is the officer and sol- 
dier, who contribute with joy, and almost insensibly, 
to an establishment in which they hope one day to 
find tranquillity and repose, and a period of all their 
labours. The fund for all these expenses arise from 
three deniers (a tweltih part of a French penny) de- 
ducted from every livre of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenses of war. This seems a small matter 
in itself, but the total amounts to a very considerable 
sum. During the war which ended 1714, in which an 
hundred millions of livres were yearly expended, these 
three deniers per livre, produced twelve hundred and 
fifty thousand gee a year.2 ; 

I have said nothing yet of what is most admirable 
in this foundation, is in a manner its son}, and does 
most honour to the memory of Louis XIV. Ido not 
mean that magnificent temple, wherein the niost fa- 
mous masters in architecture, painting, and sculpture, 


2 About sixty thonsaad pounds sterling. 
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the Mansards, Decottes, Coypelles, Girardons, Cous- 
tons, have exhausted their whole art to adorn that 
august pile. J niean that charitable care and Chris- 
tian attention of that prince, after having provided, 
with a magnificence truly royal, for the temporal 
wants of the officers and soldiers, in providing also 
in this retreat for their spiritual necessities. It hap- 
pens sometimes, that these warriors take upon them 
the profession of arms solely from the views of inter- 
est and ambition: that though most accomplished in 
military knowledge, they are utterly ignorant of reli- 
gion: and that full of zeal and fidelity for their prince, 
they never give themselves any trouble about know- 
ing their duty to God. How great an advantage and 
consolation is it to them to find, towards the close of 
their days, in the zeal and charity of wise and religious 
ministers of Jesus Christ, those instructions, which 

erhaps they have wanted in the former part of their 
ives; to recall in the bitterness of their hearts, whole 
years entirely past in vice and libertinism; and to re- 
trieve by sincere repentance and sorrow the reward 
of all their actions, even of the most laudable, which 
were otherwise unfortunately lost to them from the 
badness of their motives. The pomp and magnificence 
of this temple are justly admired. But another object 
presents itself to our view at whatever hour of the day 
we enter it, a sight far more worthy of admiration, and 
which cannot be looked upon without tears in our 
eyes: ancient warriors maimed, crippled, without Iegs, 
arms, eyes, humbly prostrating themselves before the 
God of armies, whose majesty they adore with the 
most profound resignation; to whom they pay conti- 
nual thanksgivings for having delivered them out of 
so many dangers, and especially for having taken them 
from the gates of hell; to whom, filled with the most 
lively sense of gratitude, they incessantly lift up their 
hands and voices to say: Be mindful, O Lord, of the 
prince who has opened this thy sacred asylum for us, 
and be merciful to him for the mercy which he hath 
shown to us thy servants! 


CHAPTER II. 
OF SIEGES. 


THE ancients distinguished themselves no less by 
the art of forming and sustaining siezes, than by that 
of making war in the field. It is agreed by ai that 
they carried these two parts of military knowledge to 
a very high degree of perfection, which it is dithicult 
for the moderns to exceed. The use of muskets, 
bonibs, cannons, and other fire-arms since the inven- 
tion of powder, has occasioned the alteration of many 
things in the manner of making war, especially in 
sieges, the duration of which has been very much 
abridged by their means. But these changes have 
not been so considerable as is generally imagined, and 
have added nothing either to the merit or capacity of 
generals. 

To treat of what relates to sieges with some order, I 
shall premise something upon the manner in which the 
fortifications of the ancients were formed; and shall 
then give some general idea of the principal machines 
of war used by them in sieges; and conclude with the 
manner of attacking and defending places. The Che- 
valier Follard has treated these several articles very 
extensively in the second and third volumes of his re- 
marks upon Polybins, and has been my guide in a sub- 
ject that required the direction of an able and expe- 
rienced soldier. 


ARTICLE I. 


OF ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS. 


How far soever we look back into antiquity, we find 
among the Greeks and Romans, cities fortified almost 
in the same manner with their fosses, curtains, and 
towers. Vitruvius, in treating of the construction of 
places of war in his time, says, that the towers ought 
to project beyond the wall, in order that when the ene- 
my approaches, the defenders upon the right and left 
may take them in flank: and that they ought to be 
round, and faced with many stones, because such as 


1 Vitruv, |. i. cap. 3. 
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are square, are soon heat down by the machines of war 
and battering rams, which easily break their angles, 
He adds after some remarks, that near the towers the 
wall should be cut within-side the breadth ofthe tower, 
and that the ways broke in this manner should only be 
Joined and continued by beams laid upon the two ex- 
tremities, without being made fast with iron, that in 
case the eneiny should make himself master of any part 
of the wall, the besieged might remove this wooden 
bridge, and thereby prevent his passage to the other 
parts of the wall and into the towers. .- 

The best towns of the ancients were situated upon 
eminences, They enclosed them sometimes within 
two or three walls and fosses. Berosus, cited by Jo- 
sephus, informs us, that Nebuchadonosor fortified 
Babylon with a triple enclosure of brick walls of a 
surprising strength and height. Polybius, speaking 
of Syringa, the capital of Hyrcania, which Antiochus 
besieged, says, that city was surrounded with three fos- 
ses, each forty-five feet broad, and twenty-two deep; 
upon each side of these was a double intrenchment, 
and behind all, a strong walJ. The city of Jerusalem, 
says Josephus, was surrounded by a triple wall, except 
on the side of the valleys, where there was but one, 
because they were inaccessible. To these they had 
added many other works, one of which, says Josephus, 
had it been completed, would have rendered the city 
impregnable. The stones, of which it was built, were 
thirty feet long by fifteen broad, which made‘it so 
strong, that it was in a manner impossible to sap or 
shake it with machines. The whole was fanked with 
towers from space to space of extraordinary solidity, 
and built with wonderful art. 

The ancients did not generally support their walls 
on the inside with earth, in the manner of the Talus 
or slope, which made the attacks more dangerous. 
For though the enemy had gatned some footing upon 
them, he could not assure himself of taking the city. 
It was necessary to get down, and to make use of 
part of the ladders by which he had mounted; and 
that descent exposed the soldier to very great dan- 
ger. Vitruvius, however, observes, that there is no- 
thing renders a rampart so strong as when the walls 
both of the curtain and towers are supported by earth. 
For then neither ranis, mines, nor any other ina- 
chines, can shake them. 

The places of war of the ancients were not always 
fortified with stone walls. They were sometimes 
enclosed within good ramparts of earth of great firm- 
ness and solidity. The manner of coating them with 
turf was not unknown to them, nor the art of sup- 
porting the earth with strong fascines made fast by 
stakes, and of arming the top of the rampart with a 
ruil or fraise of palisades, and the foot of the parapet 
or pas de souris with another: they often planted 
palisades also in the fosse to defend themselves against 
sudden attacks. They made walls also with beams 
crossed over one another, with spaces between thein 
in manner of a chequer, the void parts of which they 
filled up with earth and stones. Such almost were 
the walls of the city of Bourges, described by Cacsar 
in his seventh book of the war with the Gauls. 

What I shall say in the sequel, when I come to 
explain the manner of attacking and defending places, 
will show more distinctly what kind of fortifications 
those of the ancients were. It is pretended that the 
moderns excel theni very much in this point. The 
thing is not so indisputable but it may be called in 
question; though no comparison can be made be- 
tween them; because their manner of attacking and 
defending is entirely different. The moderns have 
retained all they could after the ancients. Fire-arnis 
have obliged them to use other precautions. The 
same genius is evident in both. The moderns have 
imagined nothing, that the ancients could nse, and 
have not used. We have borrowed from them the 
breadth and depth of fosses, the thickness of walls, 
the towers to flank the curtains, the palisades, the 
intrenchments within the ramparts and towers, the 
advantage of many flanks, in multiplying oF which 
only modern fortification consists; this fire-arms3 
makes the more easy to execute. I have heard these 
remarks make by very able and experienced persons, 
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who with a profound knowledge of the manner in 
which the ancients made sar, unite a perfect expe- 
rience of the modern practice of it. 


ARTICLE II. 
OF THE MACHINES OF WAR. 


THE machines most used and best known amongst 
the ancients for poeeie places, were the tortoise, 
the catapulta, the balista, the corvus or crane, the 
ram, and moving towers. 


SECTION J.—THE TORTOISE. 


THE tortoise was a machine composed of very 
strong and solid timber-work. The height of it to 
its highest beam, which sustained the roof, was twelve 
feet. The base was square, and each of its fronts 
twenty-five feet. It was covered with a kind of 
quilted mattress made of raw hides, and prepared 
with different drugs to prevent its being set on fire 
by combustibles. ‘This heavy machine was supported 
upon four wheels, or perhaps upon eight. It was 
called tortoise, from its serving as a very strong 
covering and defence, against the enormous weight 
thrown down on it; those under it being safe in the 
same manner asa tortoise under his shell. It was 
used both to fill up the fosse, and for sapping. 

For the filling up of the fosse, it was necessary to 
join several of them together ina line and very near 
one another. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the siege 
of Halicarnassus by Alexander the Great, says, that 
he first caused three tortoises to approach, in order 
to fill up the ditch, and that afterwards he planted 
his rams upon the space filled up, to batter the wall. 
This machine is often mentioned by authors. ‘There 
were, without doubt, tortoises of diflerent forms and 
sizes. 

The machine called Musculus, used by Casar in 
the siege of Marseilles, was believed to be also a tor- 
toise, but very low, and of a great length: it would 
be called in these days a wooden gallery. It is likely 
that its length was equal to the breadth of the fogses. 
Cesar caused it to be pushed on to the foot of the walls, 
in order to demolish them by sap. Czasar, however, 
often distinguishes the tortoise from the Musculus. 

There were also several other machines intended 
to cover the soldiers, called crates, plutei, vineew, &c. 
that were used in sieges, which I shall not undertake 
to describe here, to avoid prolixity. ‘They may be 
comprised in gencral under the name of mantles, or 
sheds. 

Besides the tortoise, the wooden machine I have 
been speaking of, there was another composed of sol- 
ciers, which may be ranked in the number of ma- 
chines of war. A body of soldiers, drawn up to- 
gether, put their great shields, in the form of gutter- 
tiles, close to each other over their heads. Well 
practised in this exercise, they formed so firm a roof, 
that whatever eflorts the besiezed might make, they 
could neither break nor move them. Upon this first 
tortoise of soldiers, a second was made to niount; 
and by this means they sometimes rose to an equal 
height with the walls of the place besieged. 


SECTION II.—cATAPULTA. BALISTA. 


I join these two machines together, because though 
authors sometimes distinguish them, they also often 
confound them, and it would be difficult to settle ex- 
actly the difference between them. They were both 
intended for discharging darts, arrows, and stones. 
They were of different sizes, and consequently pro- 
duced more or less effect. Some were used i bat- 
tles, and might be called field-pieces, others were 
employed in sieges, which was the use most common- 
ly made of them. The balista must have been the 
heaviest and most difficult to carry; because there 
was always a greater number of the catapnlta in the 
armies. Livy, in his description of the siege of Car- 
thage, says, that there were an hundred and twenty 
great, and more than two hundred small catapulte 
taken, with thirty-three great baliste, and fifty-two 
amall ones. Josephus mentions the same difference 
amongst the Romans, who had three hundred ca- 
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papel, and forty balistee, at the siege of Jerusa 
en. 

These machines had a force, which it is not easy 
to comprehend, but which all good authors attest. 
Vegetius says, that the balista discharged darts with 
such rapidity and violence, that nothing could resist 
their force. Athenzus tells us, that Agesistratus 
made one of little more than two feet in length, 
which shot darts to the distance of almost five hun- 
dred paces. These machines were not unlike our 
crossbows. There were others of much greater force, 
which threw stones of three hundred weight, upwards 
of au hundred and twenty-five paces. 

We find surprising eflects of these machines in Jo- 
sephus. ‘The darts and force of the catapulte de- 
stroyed abundance of people. ‘The stones from the 
machines beat down the battlements, and broke the 
angles of the towers. ‘There was no phalanx so deep 
but one of these stones would sweep a whole file of 
it from one end to the other. Things passed this 
night that showed the prodigious force of these ma- 
chines. A man who stood by Josephus, had his head 
taken off by a stone discharged from a distance ot 
three hundred and seventy-five paces.” 


SECTION IJI.—tTuEr ram. 


THE use of the ram is very ancient, and the inven- 
tion of it ascribed to different people. It seems dif- 
ficult, and hardly worth the trouble to discover the 
author of it. The ram was either slung or not slung. 
The swinging ram was composed of a large beam of 
oak, resembling a ship’s mast, of prodigious length 
and thickness, with the end armed with a head of iron 
»roportioned to the body, and in the shape of a ram’s 
iead, whence it had its name, because it strikes against 
the walls, as a ram doth with his head against all he 
encounters. ‘The thickness of the ram should be 
conformable to its length. Vitruvius mentions one 
of four thousand talents in weight, that is, four 
hundred and fourscore thousand pounds,! which is 
not very extravagant. This terrible machine was 
suspended and balanced equally, like the beam of a 
pair of scales, with a chain or large cables, which 
supported it in the air in a kind of building of tim- 
ber, which was pushed forwards upon the iilling up 
of the fosse to a certain distance from the wall, by 
the means of rollers or wheels. The building was 
secured from being set on fire by the besieged by 
several coverings, with which it was cased over. 
This manner of working the ram seems the most 
easy, and requires no great strength. The heaviest 
body suspended in the air may be moved with incon- 
siderable force. 

But it is not so easy to comprehend how these 
rams were earried from place to place. For it is not 
to be imagined, that beams of such immense thick- 
ness and extraordinary length could be found wher- 
ever there was occasion for them, and it is certain 
that armies never marched without these machines, 
The Chevalier Follard, for want of information in 
this point from the writers of antiquity, conjectures, 
that they carried this ram-beam upon a four-wheel 
carriage of a particular form, composed of very strong 
timbers; the beam suspended short to a strong stay 
or cross-beam in form of a gibbet powerfully sustain- . 
ed by all the wood work capable of resisting the 
most violent shocks, and the whole joined and 
strengthened well with bindings and plates of iron. 

There wus another kind of ram which was not sus- 
pended or slung. We see upon the column of Tra- 
jau the Dacians besieging some Romans in a fortress, 
which they batter with a ram worked only by strength 
of arms. They are not covered with any thing, so 
that both the ram and those who work it, are ex- 
posed to the darts of the besieged. It could not in 
this method of nsing it produce any great effect. 

It has been questioned whether the rams, fixed in 
the moving towers, or in a kind of tortoise, were slung 
or not, and there are strong reasons on both sides. 
My plan does not admit my entering into this dispute. 


1 The Roman pound weighed less than the French by 
almost a quarter. 
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I shall presently relate the prodigious effects of the 
ram. As it was one of the machines that hurt the 
besieged most, many methods were contrived to ren- 
der it useless. Fire was darted upon the roof that 
covered, and the timbers that supported it, in order 
to burn them with the ram. To deaden its blows, 
sacks of wool were let down against the place at 
which it was levelled. Other machines were op- 

osed against it to break its force, or to turn aside 
its head, when battering the works. Abeundance of 
means were eniployed to preven its effects. Some 
of them may be seen in the sieges I have cited in 
the beginning of this paragraph, Josephus relates a 
» surprising action of a Jew, who, at the siege of Jota- 
‘phat, threw a stone of an enormous size upon the 
: Red of the ram with such violence, that he loosened 
it from the beam, and made it fall down. He leaped 
afterwards from the top of the wall to the bottom, 
took the head from the midst of the enemies, and 
carried it back with him. He received five arrows 
in his body, and notwithstanding those wounds, bold- 
ly kept in his post, till, through loss of blood and 
strength, he fell from the wall, and the ram’s head 
with him, with which he would never part. 


SECTION IV.—MoviNG TOWERS, 


VEGETIUS describes these towers in a manner, that 
gives a sufficiently clear idea of them.2 The moving 
towers, says that author, are niade of an assemblage 
of beams and strong planks, not unlike a house. To 
secure them against the fires thrown by the besieged, 
they are covered with raw hides, or with pieces of 
cloth made of hair. Their height is in proportion to 
that of their base. They are sometimes thirty feet 
square, and sometimes forty or fifty. They are high- 
er than the walls or even towers of the city. They 
are supported upon several wheels according to me- 
chanic principles, by the means of which the machine 
is easily made to move, how great soever it may be. 
The town isin great danger, if this tower can ap- 
proach the walls. For it bas stairs from one story to 
another, and includes different methods of attack. 
At bottom it has aram to batter the wall, and on the 
middle story a draw-bridge, made of two beams with 
rails of basket-work, which lets down easily upon the 
wall of a city, when within reach of it. The besieg- 
ers pass upon this bridge, to make themselves mas- 
ters of the wall. Upon the higher stories are soldiers 
armed with partisans, and missive weapons, who keep 
a perpetual discharge upon the works. When affairs 
are in this posture, a place seldom holds out long. 
For what can they hope who have nothing to confide 
in but the height of their raniparts, when they see 
others suddenly appear which command them? 


ARTICLE HI. 
ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF PLACES. 


E join the attack and defence of places together, in 
order to abridge this subject, which of itself is very 
extensive: I shall even treat only of the most essen- 
tial parts of it, and in as brief a manner as possible. 


SECTION I.—LINES OF CIRCUMVALLATION AND 
COUNTERVALLATION, 


WHEN the cities were extremely strong and popu- 
lous, they were surrounded with a fosse and in- 
treochment against the besieged, and by another 
fosse on the side next the country, against the troops 
which might come to the aid of the place; and these 
were called lines of circumvallation and countervalla- 
tion. The besiegers pitched their camp betwcen these 
two lines. Those of countervallation were against 
the besieged city, the others against attempts from 
without. : 

When it was foreseen, that the siege would be of 
long duration, it was often changed into a blockade, 
and then the two lines in question were solid walls of 
stropg masonry, flanked with towers at proper dis- 
tances. There is a very good example or the at the 
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siege of Plataza by the Lacedemonians and Thebans, 
of which Thucydides has left us a long description. 
“The two surrounding lines were composed of two 
walls sixteen feet distant, and the soldiers lay in that 
space, which was divided into quarters: so that it 
might have been taken for only one wall with high 
towers from distance to distance, which occupied the 
whole interval, in order to enable the besiegers to 
defend at the same time against those within and 
those without. The quarters of the soldiers could 
not be gone round without crossing the towers of 
the wall, and the top of the wall was skirted with a 
parapet of osier. ‘There was a fosse, on each side 
of which, the earth had bcen used to make bricks for 
the wall.”3 In this manner Thucydides describes 
these two surronnding walls, which were of no very 
great circumference, the city being very small. I 
have elsewhere related with sufficient extent the 
history of this siege, or rather blockade, very famous 
aniong the ancients, and have observed in what man- 
her, notwithstanding these fortifications, part of the 
garrison escaped, 

The camp of the Roman army before Numantia 
took up a much greater extent of ground.4 That 
city was twenty-four stadia or a league in circum- 
ference. Scipio, when he invested it, caused a line 
of circumvallation to be drawn, which enclosed more 
than twice the ground the city stood upon. When 
this work was finished, another line was thrown up 
against the besieged, at a reasonable distance from 
the first, composed of a rampart of eight feet thick 
by ten high, which was strengthened with strong 
palisades. The whole was flanked with towers of an 
hundred feet from each other. It is not easy to 
comprehend in what manner the Romans completed 
these immense works; a line of circumvallation of 
more than two leagues in compass: but nothing is 
more certain than these facts. 


SECTION Il.—APPROACHES OF THE CAMP TO THE 
BODY OF THE PLACE. 


THOUGH trenches, oblique lines, mines, and the 
like inventions, seem neither often nor clearly ex- 
pressed in authors, we can hardly doubt with reason, 
that they were in use among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Is it probable, that with the ancients, whose 
generals, among their other excellent qualities, had 
that of taking great care to spare the blood and lives 
of their soldiers, approacbes were made in besieging 
without any precautions against the machines of the 
besieged, whose ramparts were so well provided, 
and whose defence was so desperate? Thongh there 
igs no mention of this in any of the historians, who 
might possibly in the description of sieges, omit it as 
being well known to all the world; we’sbould not 
conclude, that such able generals either did not 
know, or neglected, things, on the one side so Im- 
portant, and on the other so easy; and which must 
naturally have struck every man however little ver- 
sed in attacking places. But several historians speak 
of them; and among the rest Polybius, who, describ- 
ing the siege of the city of Echinoa by Philip, conclu- 
des with these words: “To cover from the arrows of 
the besieged, as well as those who weot from the 
canip to the works, as those who returned from the 
works to the camp, trenches were drawn5 from the 
IN the tortoises; and these trenches covered at 
top.” 

fone before Philip, Demetrius Poliorcetes had used 
the same method at the siege of Rhodes, Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, ‘that famous warrior caused tortois- 
es, and galleries, cut in the earth, or covered mines, 
to be made, for commmnication with the batteries of 
rams, and ordered a trench with blinds over head, to 
cover and secure the troops in going and coming from 
the towers and tortoises. The seamen and marines 
were appointed for this service; the work was four 
stadia in length, or five hundred paces.” 

It is certain therefore that the use of trenches was 


3 Thucyd, |. ii. p. 147, &c. 4 Appian in Iberic. p. 306. 

§ Migipyes xxtaoreyos Suidas understands by cveiyt, a 
long trench: twizixys dvdevs, fosse longa. Longus cuntcu- 
lus, et meatus subterraneus. 6 Polyb. |. ix. p. O71, 
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well known to the ancients, without which they could 
have formed no siege. There were different sorts of 
them. ‘They were either fosses parallel to the front 
of the attacks, or conmunications cut in the earth and 
covered over head, or open, and drawn obliquely to 
prevent being scoured by the enemy. ‘These trenches 
are often expressed in authors by the Latin word ag- 
geres, which does not always signify cavaliers or 
platforms. 

The cavaliers were niounds of earth, on which ma- 
chines were planted, and were thrown up in the fol- 
lowing manner. The work was begun at a small 
distance from that side of the fosse next the country. 
It was carried on under the cover of mantles, or mo- 
ving sheds, of considerable height, behind which the 
soldiers worked in security from the machines of the 
besieged. This sort of mantles or galleries were not 
always composed of hurdles and fascines, but of raw 
hides, mattresses, or of a curtain made of strong ca- 
bles, the whole suspended between very high masts 
fixed in the ground, which broke the force of what- 
ever was discharged against it.!1 The work was con- 
tinued to the height of these suspended curtains, which 
were raised in proportion with it. At the same time 
the void places of the platform were filled up with 
stones, earth, and any thing; whilst some were em- 
ployed in levelling and beating down the earth, to 
make it firm and capable of sustaining the weight of 
the towers and machines to be planted upon it. From 
these towers and batteries of balistas and catapultas a 
hail of stones, arrows, and large darts, were discharged 
upon the ramparts and works of the besieged. 

The terrace which Alexander the Great caused to 
be raised against the rock of Coricenx, was very sur- 
tie Vhat rock, which was supposed impregna- 

le, was two thousand five hundred paces high, and 
seven or eight bundred round. It was excessively 
steep on all sides, having only one path, hewn out of 
the rock, by which no more than one man could as- 
cend without difficulty. It was besides surrounded 
with a deep abyss, which served it instead of a fosse, 
and which it was necessary to fill up, in order to ap- 
proach it. All these difficulties were not capable of 
discouraging Alexander, to whose valour and fortune 
nothing was impossible. He began therefore by or- 
dering the high fir trees, that surrounded the place in 
great numbers, to be cut down, in order to use them 
as stairs to descend by into the fosse. His troops 
worked night and day in filling it up. Though the 
whole army were employed in their turn upon this 
work, so difficult was it, that they could do no more 
than thirty feet a day, and something less a night. 
When it was more advanced, and began to come 
nearer the due height, they drove piles into both sides 
of the fosse, at proper distances from each other, (with 
beams laid cross) in order to support the weight to be 
laid on it. They then formed a kind of floor or bridge 
of wicker and fascines, which they covered with earth 
to equal the height of the side of the fosse, so that the 
army could advance on a way even with the rock. 
Till then the barbarians had derided the undertaking, 
believing it utterly impracticable. But when they 
saw themselves exposed to the darts of the enemy, 
who worked upon their terrace behind mantles, they 
began to lose courage, demanded to capitulate, and 
soon after surrendered the rock to Alexander. 

The filling up of the fosses was not always so diffi- 
cult as in this instance, but always required great pre- 
cautions and labour. The soldier worked under cover 
in the tortoises, and the like machines. To fill up the 
fosses, they made use of stones, the trunks of trees, 
and fascines, the whole mingled with earth. It was 
necessary that these works should be of great solidity, 
to bear the prodigious weight of the machines plant- 
ed upon them, which would have made them fall in, 
if this kind of causeway had been composed only of 
fascines. If the fosses were full of water, they began 
by drawing it off either entirely or in part by different 
drains, which they cnt for that purpose. Whilst 
these works were carrying on, the besieged were not 


1 Cesar made use of snch a curtain at the siege of Mar- 
seilles. De bell. civ. 1. iii. 
@ Arrian, l. iv. p. 180. 
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idle. They ran many mines under the fosse to the 
part of it filled up, in order to carry off the earth, 
which they handed srom man to man into the city: 
this prevented the work from advancing, the besieged 
carrying off as much as the besiegers laid onit. They 
used also another more effectual stratagem, which was 
to cut large cavities underneath the works of the lat- 
ter. After having removed some of the earth without 
its being discovered, they supported the rest with 
props or large beams, which they smeared over with 
grease and other combustibles. They then filled up 
the void space between the props with dry wood, and 
such things as would soonest burn, and set them on 
fire: hence when the props gave way, the whole fell 
into a kind of gulf, with the tortoises, battering rams, 
and nen employed in working them. 

The besiegers used the same artifice to make the 
walls of places fall down. When Darius besieged 
Chalcedon, the walls were so strong, and the place so 
well provided with all necessaries, that the inhabitants 
were in no pain about the siege.3 The king did not 
make any approaches to the walls, nor lay waste the 
country. He lay still as if he expected a considerable 
re-enforcenent. But whilst the people of Chalcedon 
had no other thoughts than of guarding their walls, 
he opened at the distance of three-quarters of a league 
from the city a mine, which the Persians carried on 
as far as the narket-place. They judged themselves 
directly under it from the roots of the olive-trees, 
which they knew grew there. They then opened 
their mine, and entering by that passage, tool the 
place whilst the besieged were still employed in keep- 
mg guard upon the walls. 

In the same manner, A. Servilius the dictator took 
the city of Fidenz, having caused several false attacks 
to be made on different sides, whilst a mine carried on 
as far as the citadel, opened him a passage there for 
his troops.4 Another dictator (the celebrated Camil- 
lus) could not terminate the long siege of Veii, but 
by this stratagem.5 He undertook to run a mine as 
far as the citadel of that place. And that the work 
might not be discontinued, or the troops diseouraged 
by the length of it, he divided them into six brigades, 
who relieved each other every six hours. The work 
being carried on night and day, it extended at length 
to the citadel, and the city was taken. 

At the siege of Athens by Sylla, it is astonishing 
to consider the mines and countermines used on both 
sides,6 The miners were not long before they met 
and fought furiously under ground. The Romans 
having cut their way as far as the wall, sapped a great 
part of it, and supported it in a manner in the air on 
props of wood, to which they set fire without loss of 
time. The wall fell suddenly into the fosse with an in- 
credible noise and ruins, and all that was upon it perish- 
ed. Thiswas one of the methods of attacking places. 


SECTION III.—MEANS USED IN REPAIRING 
BREACHES. 


THE ancients used several methods to defend them- 
selves against the enemy after the breach was made. 
Sometimes, but not so frequently, they made use of 
trees cut down, which they extended ali the whole 
front of the breach very near each other, in order that 
the branches might mingle together; they tied the 
trunks very firmly to one another, so that it was im- 
possible to separate these trees, which formed an im- 
penetrable fence, behind whieh a multitude of soldiers 
were posted, armed with pikes and long partizans. 
The breaches were sometimes made so suddenly, 
either by saps above, or under ground, or by the vio- 
lent blows of the rams, that the besieged often found 
their works laid open, when they least thought of it. 
They had recourse on such occasions to a very simple 
refuge in order to gain time, and to intrench behind 
the breach. They threw down upon the ruins of the 
wall a prodigious quantity of dry wood, and other 
combustible matter, to which they set fire: this occa- 
sioned so violent a flame, that it was impossible for the 
besiegers to pass through it or approach the breach. 


4 Liv. I. iv, n. 22. 


3 Polyb. 1. v.c¢. 5. vel 
6 Appian de bell, Mithrid. p. 193. 


5 Ibid, l. y. n. 19. 
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The garrison of Haliartus in Boeotia thought of this 
remedy against the Romans! But the most usual 
method was to erect new walls behind the breaches, 
which are now called in French, red?rades, retrench- 
iments. These works generally were not parallel with 
the ruined walls. They described a kind of semicir- 
cle towards the place, of which the two ends joined 
the two sides of the wall that remained whole. They 
did not omit to cut a very large and deep fosse before 
this work, in order to oblige the assailants to attack 
it with the whole train of machines, which would be 
used against walls of the greatest strength. 

Sylla, having beat down great part of the walls of 
the Piraam with his battering rams, caused the breach 
to be immediately attacked, where so furious a battle 
ensued, that he was obliged to sound a retreat2 The 
besieged, improving the opportunity this gave them, 
immediately ran a second wall behind the breach. 
Sylla, perceiving it, made his machines advance to 
batter it, rightly judging, that being newly built, it 
could not long resist their violence. The effect an- 
swered with no great difficulty, and he immediately 
ordered the assault to be given. The action was 
warni and vigorous; but he was at last repulsed with 
loss, and obliged to abandon his design. History 
abounds with examples of this kind. 


SECTION IV.—ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF PLACES 
BY MACHINES. 


THE machines most used in steges were, as I have 
observed before, the catapulta, balista, tortoises, bat- 
tering rams, and moving towers. To know the force 
of them, the reader need only turn back to the rela- 
tions of the most important sieges treated in this his- 
tory, such as those of Lilybzeum in Sicily by the Ro- 
maus; of Carthage by Scipio; of Syracuse, first by 
the Athenians, and afterwards by Marcellus; of Tyre 
by Alexander; of Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes; 
and of Athens by Sylla. 

I shall cite here no more than one, of which I shall 
repeat only some detached, but very proper, circum- 
stances, in my opinion, to show the manner ta which 
the ancients attacked and defended places, and the 
use they made of machines of war. This is the 
famous siege of Jernsalem by Titus, related at large 
by the historian Josephus, who was an eye-witness 
of the whole. 

The city of Jerusalem was fortified with a triple 
wall, except on the side of ihe valleys, where there 
was but one, because they were inaccessible.3 Titus 
began by causing all the trees in the neighbourhood 
to be cut down, and made use of that wood in erect- 
ing several platforms or terraces. The whole army 
were employed in this work; the workmen were 
covered by hurdles and gabions. The Jews omitted 
nothing on their side, that might contribute to their 
defence: the ramparts were soon covered with a 
great number of machines. 

The first wall was first attacked. When the plat- 
forms were erected, Titus caused the rams to be 
plunted upon them, with the other machines to annoy 
the enemy, and battered the wall in three different 
places. ‘The Jews perpetually poured an incredible 
number of fires and darts upon these machines, and 
the soldiers that worked the rams. They made also 
several sallies to set them on fire, and were repulsed 
with great difficulty. Titus had caused three towers 
to be erected on these platforms, each of seventy-five 
feet in height, to command the ramparts and works 
of the place. Inthe night, one of these towers fell of 
itself, and occasioned a great consternation through- 
out the whole army. They galled the besieged ex- 
ceedingly, for they were full of portable machines, 
slingers, and archers, who poured a continual shower 
of darts, arrows, and stones, upon them, which they 
did not know how to remedy, because they could 
neither raise platforms of an equal height with those 
towers, nor throw them down, they were so strong; 
nor burn them, becanse they were covered all over 
with plates of iron. Nothing, therefore, being able 
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to retard the effect of the rams, and those dreadful 
machines perpetually advancing, the Jews abandoned 
the first wall, after a defence of fifteen days. ‘The 
Romans entered the breach without difficulty, and 
opened the gates to the rest of the army. 

The second wall gave them no great trouble: Titus 
soon made himself master of that with the new city. 
The Jews then made very extraordinary efforts, and 
drove him out of them, and it was not till after a con- 
tinned and very rude battle of four days, that he re- 
gained them. 

Bat the third wall cost him much labour and blood, 
the Jews rcfusing to hearken to any proposals of 
peace, and defending themelves with an obstinacy, 
that resembled rather the madness and fury of men 
in despair, than valour and fortitude. 

Titus divided his army into two bodies, in order to 
form two attacks on the side of the fort Antonia, and 
made his troops work in erecting four terraces, upon 
each of which a legion was employed. Though the 
work was carried on night and day, it took up above 
fifteen days to complete it; at the end of which the 
machines were planted upon it. John and Simon 
were at the head of the seditious, who ruled all things 
in the city. The first caused a mine to be run as far 
as the terrace in the front of the fort Antonia, the 
ground under it to be supported by props, a great 
quantity of wood prepared with rosin and pitch to 
be carried into it, and then ordered it to be set on 
fire. The props being soon consumed, the terrace 
fell in with a dreadful noise. Two days after, Simon 
attacked the other terraces, on which the besiegers 
had placed their rams, and begun to batter the wall. 
Three young officers, followed by soldiers ag deter- 
minate as themselves, opened their way, with torches 
in their hands, through the midst of their enemies, 
as if they had nothing to fear from the multitude of 
darts and swords, and did not retire till they had set 
fire to the machines. When the flames began to 
rise, the Romans ran from their camp to save their 
machines. The Jews repulsed them by the shower 
of darts from the top of their walls, where they had 
three hundred catapulte and forty baliste. They 
also sallied in large bodies, and despising danger, 
came to blows with those who advanced to extinguish 
the fire. The Romans used their utmost endeavours 
to draw off their rams, of which the covers were 
burnt; and the Jews, to prevent them, continued 
amidst the flames without giving way. The fire from 
the machines catched the terraces, the Romans not 
being able to hinder it. So that, seeing themselves 
surrounded on all sides with the flames, and despair- 
ing of all means to preserve their works, they retreat- 
ed to their camp. They were inconsolable for hav- 
ing lost in one hour, by the ruin of their works, what 
had cost them so much time and pains, and many, 
seeing all their machines destroyed, despaired of 
ever being able to take the place, 

But Titus did not lose courage. Having called a 
great council of war, he proposed the building of a 
wall round the city, to deprive the besieged of all 
hopes of receiving aid or provisious, of which they 
began to be in want. This advice was generally ap- 
proved of, and the troops recovered spirit. But what 
seems incredible, and was truly worthy of the Ro- 
mans, is, that this great work, which appeared to re- 
quire three months for the execution of it, the city 
being two leagues in circumference, was begun and 
finished in three days. The city being enclosed in 
this manner, the troops were posted in the towers 
with which the new wall was flanked at proper dis- 
tances. Titus at the same time caused four more 
terraces to be raised against the fort Antonia, larger 
than the former. They were sours in twenty - 
one days, notwithstanding the difficulty of finding 
the wood necessary for so great a work. 

John, who commanded in fort Antonia, in order to 
prevent the danger consequent upon a breach being 
made by the besiegers, lost no time in fortifying him- 
self; and to try all things before the rams began to 
batter, he made a sally with torches in hand, in order 
to set fire to the enemy’s works, but was obliged to 
return without being able to approach them. 
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The Romans then advanced their rams to batter 
the tower Antonia: but seeing, notwithstanding re- 
iterated efforts, that they could not make a breach, 
they resolved to sap it, and covering themselves with 
their bucklers in form of a tortoise, against the quan- 
tity of stones and flints, which the Jews poured down 
upon them, they persevered to work in such a man- 
ner with their levers and hands, that they loosened 
four of the stones in the foundation of tbe tower. 
Night obliged both sides to some respite: and in that 
tinie, the part of the wall, under which John had 
caused the mine to be run, by the means of which he 
had ruined the first terraces of the Romans, being 
weakened by the strokes they had given it, fel! down 
on a sudden. The Jews the same moment raised 
another wall behind it. As it was so newly built, it 
was expected that it would be the more easily thrown 
down: but nobody dared be the first to assault it, so 
much the determined courage of the Jews had dis- 
mayed the troops. Several attempts were however 
made, but without success. Providence opened them 
another way. Some soldiers, who guarded the ter- 
races, got up without noise towards the close of the 
night by the ruins of the wall into the fort Antonia. 
They found the sentinels upon the advanced posts 
asleep, and slew them. Having made themselves 
masters of the wal] in this manner, they caused their 
trumpets to sound, which they had taken care to 
bring with them. Upon that alarm, the guard at the 
other posts, imagining the number of the Romans 
much greater than it was, were seized with such fear 
that they fled. Titus came up soon after with part 
of his troops, and entering by the same ruins, pur- 
sued the Jews to the gates of the temple, which they 
defended with incredible valour, The action was 
very hot, and continned at least ten hours. But at 
length the fury and despair of the Jews, who saw 
their safety depended upon the success of this battle, 
prevailed over the valour and experience of the Ro- 
maos. The latter thought proper to content them- 
selves with having taken fort Antonia, though only a 
part of their army was present in the battle. 

Several other assaults passed which I omit. The 
greatest of the rams that Titus had caused to be 
made, and planted upon the platform, battered the 
walls of the temple continually for six days, without 
being able to make any more progress than the rest; 
of such proof was that superb edifice against their 
efforts. The Romans having lost all hopes of suc- 
ceeding by attacks of this kind, resolved to proceed 
by scaling the walls. The Jews, who had not fore- 
seen it, could not prevent them from planting their 
ladders. But never was resistance greater than theirs. 
They threw down such as had got on the wall, kill- 
ed those upon the upper steps of the ladders before 
they could cover themselves with their shields, and 
even threw down the ladders quite covered with 
soldiers, which cost the Romans inany men. The 
rest were obliged to retire without being able to 
succeed in the attempt. 

The Jews made many sallies, in which they fought 
with the utmost fury and desperation, and killed 
many of the Romans, But Titus at last made hini- 
self master of the temple, to which, notwithstanding 
the most severe orders to the contrary, a soldier set 
fire, and it was consumed entirely. And thus the 


prediction of Jesus Christ concerning it was accom- 
plished. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF THE NAVIES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


I HAVE spoken elsewhere of the maritime affairs 
of the ancients, their vessels, and naval troops. I 
must beg the reader to have recourse to what I have 
ae there, to supply what may be wanting in this 

ace. 

Nothing certain can be said concerning the origin 
of navigation. We may, however, be assured, that 
the oldest vessel mentioned in history, is Noah’s 
ark, of which God himself gave the design, and 
directed the form and all the measures, but solely 


with the view which he had of its containing the 
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family of Noah, and all the animals of the earth 
and air, This art, without doubt, was in its begin- 
nings gross and imperfect: planks, rafts, small boats, 
and little barks. The manner in which fish move in 
the water, and birds in the air, might suggest to 
mankind the thought of imitating the aids nature has 
given those animals by oars and sails. At all events, 
they have attained by degrees the art of building 
vessels in the perfection we now see them. 

The sbips of the ancients may be divided into two 
kinds:—those for transporting merchandise, onerarie 
naves; and ships of war, often called long ships, 
longe naves) 

The first were small vessels, which were commonly 
called open barks, because they had nodeck. These 
little barks had no beaks, called rostra, used in sea 
fights, to run against and sink the enemy’s ships. 

The long ships used in war were of two sorts. 
The one had only one bench of oars on each side, 
the other more. Of those which had only one bench, 
some had twenty oars, elxéeogos; others thirty, ream: 
xovrsgor3 some fifty, wevinxdvregoss or even an hun- 
dred, ixxtdvreges. Nothing is more common than 
names of these ships in Greek authors. The rowers 
were placed half on one side of the vessel, and half 
on the other, on the same line. Among the vessels 
of several benches of oars, some had two only, bire- 
mes; others three, triremes; some four, quadriremes; 
others five, quinqueremes; and others a greater num- 
ber, as we shall see in the sequel. Those most 
spoken of by anthors, and of which the ancients 
made most use in battles, were the triremes and 
quinqueremes: by which names the reader will per- 
mit me to express the vessels with three and five 
benches of oars. 

We find in all the ancient authors a clear and evi- 
dent distinction between these two sorts of vessels. 
Some were called reimxévrsgos, Ships of thirty oars; 
sevryxivrseos, ships of fifty oars, &c, and these were 
ranked in the number of small ships. We shall see 
presently the difference there was in the nuinber of 
the crews on board each of them. The latter were 
distinguished by their several benches of oars, as 
well as magnitude. And Livy says expressly: Quin- 
queremis Romana pluribus remorum ordinibus 
scindentibus vortices ;2 az well as Virgil, Z'erno con- 
surgunt ordine remi?3 It is therefore not to be 
doubted, that the ancients had vessels with several 
benches of oars, from two, three, four, five, six, to 
thirty or forty: but those only of a small number of 
benches were of use; the rest being chiefly for show. 

To know how these several benches of oars could 
be put in motion, is a difficulty, and has always been 
a matter of dispute among the learned moderns, which 
in all probability may continue for ever undecided. 
The most able and experienced persons on naval af- 
fairs among us, believe the thing utterly impossible. 
And indeed it would be so, if we suppose, that these 
different ranks of oars were placed perpendicularly 
over one another. But we see the contrary upon 
Trajan’s column, on which the biremes and triremes 
have their benches placed obliquely, and as it were 
by steps one above the other. The arguments op- 
posed to the opinion of those who admit several ranks 
of oars in vessels, are, it must be owned, very strong 
and conclusive: but what force can the best reasons 
in the world have against real facts, and an expe- 
rience confirmed by the testimony of all the ancient 
writers. 

It appears, that the rowers were distingnished from 
the place or step where they sat.4 The lowest were 
called Thalamites, those in the middle Zugites, and 
those above, Thraniies.5 The latter had larger pay 
than the others, without doubt, because they handled 
longer and heavier oars than those of the lower ben- 
ches. It is still a question, whether in large vessels 
each oar had only one man to it, or more, as now in 
the galleys of France. In the biremes and triremes 
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on the column of Trajan, there is only one rower to 
a bench oneach side. It is very probable, that there 
were more in larger vessels: but I avoid entering 
into discussions, which would carry me a great way 
beyond the extent of my plan. . 

There are descriptions in Athenzus of ships of 
astonishing and incredible magnitude. The two first 
were Ptolemy Philopator’s, king of Egypt.) One of 
them carried forty benches of oars, and was four 
hundred feet long, and fifty-seven broad. Four thou- 
sand rowers hardly sufficed to put this enormous 
hulk in motion. It was launched by a machine, com- 
posed of as much wood as would have made fifty 
vessels of five benches of oars. How shall we con- 
ceive the practical use of the fifty benches of oars in 
this vessel? But indeed they were chiefly for show. 

The other ship, called Zalamega, because it had 
beds and apartments in it, was three hundred twelve 
and a half feet in length, and forty-five in its greatest 
breadth. Its height, including the tent or pavilion 
upon its deck, was almost sixty feet. All around it, 
{except the head,) there was a double gallery of im- 
mense extent. It was really a floating palace. Ptol- 
emy caused it to be built to carry himself and his 
whole court upon the Nile. Athenzeus does not men- 
tion the number of its ranks or benches of oars. 

The third vessel is that which Hiero IT. king of 
Syracuse, caused to be built under the directions of 
the famous Archimedes.2 It had twenty benches of 
oars, and was of incredible magnificence. No part of 
Sicily being capable of containing it, Hiero made a 
present of it to Ptoleniy Philopator, and sent it to 
Alexandria. Though the hold or sink was very deep, 
one man emptied it by the means of a machine invent- 
el by Archimedes. 

These yeszels, which were chiefly for show, have, 
properly speaking, no relation to the subject I treat. 
As much may be said of that of Philip, the father of 
Persens, mentioned by Livy. It had sixteen benches 
of oars, but could scarce be made to move, on account 
of its magnitude. 

What Plutarch says of the galleys of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes is very surprising, and he takes care to 
apprize the reader that he speaks with the strictest 
truth, and without any exaggeration2 That prince, 
who it is known, was well versed in the arts, and very 
inventive in regard to machines of war, had also caused 
several galleys of fifteen and sixteen benches of oars 
to be built; not merely for ostentation, as he made a 
wonderful use of them in battles and sieges. Lysim- 
achus not being able to believe what was said of 
them, sent to desire him, though his enemy, to let his 
galleys row before him: and when he had seen their 
swift and easy motion, he was inexpressibly surprised, 
and could scarce venture to believe his own eyes. 
‘These vessels were of astonishing beauty and magni- 
ficence; bnt their lightness and agilitv seemed still 
more worthy of admiration, than their size and splen- 
dour. But we will confine ourselves to those which 
were more known and common, I mean principally 
the galleys of three, four, and five benches of oars; 
and make some observations upon their use in battle. 

There is no mention in Homer of vessels with seve- 
ral benches of oars:4 it was not till after the Trojan 
war that the use of them was introduced: the particu- 
lar era is unknown. The Corinthians were the first 
who changed the ancient form of the galleys, and 
built those of three benches of oars, and perhaps also 
of five. Syracuse, a Corinthian colony, piqued her- 
self, especially in the time of Dionysius the elder, 
upon imitating the industry of the city, from which 
she derived her origin; oa even at length surpassed 
it, by carrying that to perfection, which the former 
had only designed. The wars, which she had to sup- 
port against Carthage, obliged her to devote all her 
care and application to naval affairs. These two cities 
were at that time the greatest maritime powers in the 
world. Greece, in general, had not yet distinguished 
herself in this respect. It had been the plan and de- 
sign of Lycurzus absolutely to prohibit the use of 
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navigation to his citizens; and that from two motives, 
equally worthy the wise and profound policy of that 
legislator. Ils first view was to remove from his re- 
public all commerce with strangers, lest such inter- 
course should alter the purity of its manners, and 
weaken the severity of the maxims he had established. 
In the second place, he was for banishing from the 
Lacedzmonians all desire of aggrandizing themselves, 
and all hope of making conquests; considering that 
dire ambition as the ruin of states. Sparta therefore 
at first had only a very small number of ships. Athens 
was originally no better provided with them. It was 
Themistocles, who, penetrating into the futnre, and 
foreseeing at a distance what they had to apprehend 
from the Persians, converted the whole power of 
Athens into a maritime force, equipped upon a differ- 
ent pretext a numerous fleet, aad. by that wise pro- 
vision, preserved Greece, obtained immortal glory for 
his country, and put it into a condition to become in 
a short time superior to all the neighbouring states. 

During almost five ages, Rome, it Polybius may be 
believed, was entirely ignorant of what a vessel, gal- 
ley, or fleet was. As she was solely employed in sub- 
jecting the surrounding states, she had no occasion 
tor them. When she begun to send her troops into 
Sicily, she had not a single bark of her own, and bor- 
rowed vessels of her neighbours to transport her ar- 
mies.5 But she soon perceived that she could not 
oppose the Carthaginians, whilst they were masters 
of the sea. She therefore conceived the design of 
disputing the empire of it with them, and of equipping 
a'fleet. A quinqueremis, which the Romans had ta- 
ken from the enemy, gave birth to the thought, and 
served them for a model. In less than two months 
they built an hundred galleys of five, and twenty of 
three benches of oars. They formed mariners and 
rowers by an exercise before unknown tn them; and 
in the first battle they gave the Carthaginians, they 
overcame them, though the most powerful nation of 
the world by sea, and the most expert in naval affairs. 

The fleet of Xerxes, when he set out from Asia to 
attack Greece, consisted of more than twelve hundred 
galleys with three benches of oars, of which each care 
ried two hundred and thirty men; and three thousand 
galleys of thirty or fifty oars, besides transports, which 
on an average carried fourscore men.6 The other 
galleys, supplied by the province of Europe, had each 
two hundred men on board. Those which set out 
from Athens, during the Peloponnesian war, to attack 
the Syracusans, carried asmany. Hence we may sup- 
pose the usual complement of those vessels was two 
hundred men. T could have wished, that historians 
had distinguished clearly in regard to these two hun- 
dred men, who were the complement of the ships; 
bow many of them were merely seamen, and how 
many soldiers. Plutarch, in speaking of those of the 
Athenians, that were in the battle of Salamis, observes 
that each of the hundred and fourscore galleys, of 
which their fleet consisted, had only eighteen fighting 
men on board, of whom four were archers, and tbe 
< Bes) armed troops: which is a very small num- 

er. 

The hattle of Salamis is one of the most famous of 
antiquity: but we have no very particular account of 
it.S The Athenians idiecamiel themselves in it by 
invincible valour, and their commander still more by 
his ability and prudence. He persnaded the Greeks, 
not without much difficulty, to stop in a strait, which 
rendered the superiority in number of the Persian ves- 
sels useless: and he delayed engaging, till a certain 
wind very contrary to the enemy began to blow. 

The last battle of the Athenians, in the port of 
Syracuse, occasioned their rnin. Apprehending the 
beaks of the enemy’s galleys, of which they had a 7d 
experience in the former actions, Nicias provided 
grappling irons in order to prevent their effect, and 
to come immediately to blows as upon shore. But 
the enemy, who perceived it, covered the heads and 
upper parts of their galleys with leather, in order to 
give less hold to the grapples, aud avoid being boards 
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ed. Their discharges did much greater execution. 
The Athenians were overwhelmed bya hail of stones, 
which never missed their aim, whilst their darts and 
arrows were almost always ineflectual, from the mo- 
tion and agitation of the vessels, Their ancient glory 
and power suffered shipwreck in this last battle, 

Polybius has a short but very fine description of a 
sea-fight, which was to the Romans a happy omen of 
the future, and made way for the conquests, which 
were to assure them of the empire of the sea. It is 
that of Mylia in Sicily against the Carthaginians, in 
which the consul Duillius commanded. TI have reta- 
ted it in the history of the Carthaginians, What is 
particular in this battle, is a machine of a new inven- 
tion, made fast to the top of the heads of the Roman 
ships, and called Corvus. It was a kind of crane, 
drawn up on high and suspended by cords, which had 
a heavy cone of iron, called Corvus, at its extremity, 
that was let down with impetuosity upon the ships of 
the enemy, to break through the planks of the decks, 
and grapple them. This machine was the principal 
cause of the victory, the first the Romans ever gained 
at sea. 

The same Polybius describes more extensively a fa- 
mous naval battle near Ecooma,a city of Sicily. The 
Romans, commanded by the consuls Attilius Regulus, 
and L. Manlius, had three hundred and thirty deck- 
ships, and a hundred and forty thousand men, each 
vessel carrying three hundred rowers, and one hun- 
dred and twenty soldiers. ‘The Carthaginian fleet 
commanded by Hanno and Amilcar had three hun- 
dred and fifty vessels, and above one hundred and 
fifty thonsand men. The design of the former was 
to carry the war into Africa, which the others were 
extremely interested to prevent. Every thing there- 
fore was disposed for a battle. The order of battle 
of the Romans at this time was quite unusual. They 
cid not draw up in one or more lines, which was very 
common, lest the enemy should get between their 
lines with the advantage of their number, and they 
took care to face on all sides. Besides, as the ene- 
my’s strength consisted in the agility of their ships, 
they thought it necessary to row in an oblique line, 
and observe an order of battle not easy to he broken. 
For this purpose, the two ships of six benches, on 
board of which were the consuls Regulus and Man- 
lius, were placed jn front, side by side. They were 
each followed by a file of ships: called the first and 
second fleet. The vessels of each file stood off, and 
enlarged the file as they drew up, turning their heads 
outwards. The two first fleets being thus drawn up 
in the form of a beak or wedge, the third line of ships 
was formed, called the third fleet. This closed the 
space, and faced the eneniy; so that this order of bat- 
ile had the form of atriangle. These three lines com- 
posed a kind of divided whole, consisting of three 
fleets; for so they were called. This third line, or 
third fleet, towed the transports, on board of which 
were the cavalry, which formed a second body. And 
lastly, the fourth fleet, or the Triarii, (for so it was 
called) brought up the rear, in such a manner, that it 
extended beyond the two sides of the line in front of 
it: and this was the third body. In this disposition 
the order of battle represented a wedge or beak, of 
which the forepart was hollow, and the base solid; 
but the whole strong, fit for the action, and hard to 
break. 

The Carthaginians, on their side, drew up almost 
their whole fleet in one line. The right wing com- 
manded by Hanno, and consisting of the lightest and 
nimblest galleys, advanced very much ahead of the 
fleet, to surround those of the enemy, that were op- 
posite to it, and had their heads all facing towards it. 
The left wing, consisting of the fourth part of the 
fleet, was drawn up in form of a hornwork, or gibhet, 
and inclined towards the coast. Amilcar, as admiral, 
commanded the centre, and thisleft wing. He made 
use of stratagem to separate the Roman fleet. The 
latter, who assured themselves of victory over a fleet 
drawn up with so great an extent, hegan by attacking 
the centre, which had orders to retire by little and 
little, as if giving way to the enemy, and preparing to 
fly. The Romans did not failto pursue taem. By 
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which movement the first and the second fleet (we 
have before observed which to distinguish by those 
nanies) parted from the third, that had the transports 
in tow, and the fourth, in which were the Triarii de- 
signed to support them. When they were at a cer- 
tain distance, upon a sigoal given from Amilcar’s gal- 
ley, the Carthaginians fell all at once upon the vessels 
that pursued them. Tbe Carthaginians lad the ad- 
vantage of the Romans in the nimbleness of their ships, 
and the address and facility with which they either 
advanced or retired: but the vigour of the Romans in 
the charge, their cranes for grappling the enemy’s 
vessels, the presence of the two consuls, who fonght 
at their head, and in whose sight they were ardent to 
signalize themselves, inspired them with no less con- 
fidence, than the Carthaginians had on their side. 
Such was the engagement here. : 

At the same time Hanno, who commanded the right 
wing, fell in with the ships of the Triarii, and put 
them into disorder and confusion. On the other side, 
the Carthaginians, who were in form of a fork or gib- 
bet, and near shore, drew up ina line, and charged the 
ships that towed the transports. The latter immedi- 
ately let go the cords and came to blows with them, 
so that the whole battle was divided into three parts, 
which made as many diflerent fights at considerable 
distances from each other. 

As the forces were very nearly equal on hoth sides, 
so was the advantage at first. At length the squadron 
commanded by Amilcar, not being able to resist any 
longer, was put to flight, and Manlius made fast the 
ships he had taken to hisown. Regulus, at the same 
time, went to the aid of the Triarii and transports, 
with the vessels of the second fleet, which had not 
suffered at all. Whilst he engaged Hanno, the Tria- 
rii, who had before given way, resumed courage, and 
returned to the charge with vigour. The Carthagi- 
nians, attacked in front and rear, could not resist long, 
and fled. While this passed Manlius returned, and 
perceived the third fleet driven close to the shore by 
the left wing of the Carthaginians. The transports and 
Triarii being safe, they joined him and Regulus, to 
make haste and extricate it out of the danger in 
which they saw it; and it would have been entirely 
defeated, if the Carthaginians, through fear of being 
grappled, and thereby reduced to come to blows, had 
not contented themselves with shutting it in near the 
shore, without daring to attack it. The consnls com- 
ing up at very good time, surrounded the Carthagi- 
nians, and took fifty sail of them with their whole 
ee Such was the event of this sea-fight, 
in which the Romans were entirely victorious. Twen- 
ty-four of their ships, and above thirty of the Cartha- 
ginians perished in it. None of the Roman ships of 
war fell into the enemy’s hands, who lost more than 
sixty-four, 

The Romans never, even in the time of their great- 
est power, as Polybius observes, fitted out in their 
own names, and alone, so great a fleet as this we now 
speak of. Four years before they were absolutel 
ignorant of what a fieet was; and now they set sail 
with three hundred and thirty deck-ships. 

When we consider the rapidity with which these 
vessels were built, we are tempted to imagine, that 
they were of a very small size, and could not contain 
abundance of hands. We find here the contrary. 
Polybius tells us a circumstance, which is no where 
else so clearly explained, and which it is extremely 
important to know, namely, that each galley carried 
three hundred rowers, and one hundred and twenty 
soldiers. How much room must the rigging, provi- 
sion, water, and other stores of such a galley require? 
We see in Livy, that they sometimes carried provi- 
sions and water for forty-five days, and without doubt 
sometimes for a longer term.1 

The Corvus, or crane, of which mention js often 
made in sea fights, a machine for grappling ships, 
shows us, that the ancients found no means so effect- 
ual to assure themselves of victory, as to join in close 
fight, or board ihe enemy. They often carried balis- 
tas and catapultas on board to discharge darts and 


eres 


1 Liv. 1, xxix. o. 25. 
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stones. Though these machines, which served them 
jnstead of our cannon, had surprising effects, they 
only used them, when ships were at a certain distance, 
and boarded them as soon as possible. It is in this, 
indeed, and only in this, that the valour of troops re- 
ally appears. ; 
The galleys, of which these two fleets consisted, 
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were of three benches of oars, or at most of five, exe 
cept those of the two consuls, which had six. At the 
battle of Myla, the admiral galley had seven benches 
of oars. It is easy to judge, that these admiral gal- 
leys were not merely tor show, and that they mnst 
have been of more service in the battle than any of 
the rest. 


OF GRAMMARIANS AND PHILOLOGERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE are at length arrived at the arts and sciences, 
which relate merely to the mind, and are intended to 
enrich it with all the branches of knowledge, neces- 
sary to instruct man; to give his nobler part all the 

erfection of which it is capable; to form his under- 
standing and heart, and in a word, to enable him to 
discharge the several functions, to which divine pro- 
vidence shall vouchsafe to call him, For we must 
not deceive ourselves in this respect: The end of the 
science is neither to become learned solely for our- 
selves, nor to satisfy a restless and barren curiosity, 
which draws us on by a seducing pleasure from object 
to object; but to contribute, each in his way, to the 
gencral advantage of society. To confine our labours 
and studies to our own satisfaction, and to centre ev- 
ery thing in our own self, is to be ignorant that man 
is the part of a whole, to which he ought to adhere, 
and of which the beauty consists essentially in the 
union and harmony of the parts that compose it; all 
which parts tend, though by different means, to the 
same end,—public utility. 

It is in this view God distributes to mankind their 
different talents and inclinations, which are sometimes 
so strongly implanted, that itis almost impossible to 
resist them. Every body knows what an inclination 
the famous Mr. Paschal had from his earliest infancy 
for geometry, and what a wonderful progress he made 
in it by the pure force of his genius, notwithstanding 
the care taken by his father to hide all the books and 
instruments from him, which could give him any idea 
of it. I could quote a great number of the like exam- 
ples in every art and science. A seqnel and effect of 
these natnral inclinations, which always denote great 
talents, is the industrious application of the learned to 
certain studies, often abstract and difficult, and some- 
times even disagreeable and tedious, to which, how- 
ever, they find a secret pleasure attach them with an 
almost irresistible force. Who can doubt but this 
pleasure is a kind of attractive charm, which provi- 
dence annexes to certain severe and painful labours. 
in order to soften the rigours to these pursuits, and to 
make them surmount with courage the obstacles which 
sooner or later might disgust them, if not passionate 
after their object, and actuated by a taste superiar to 
all difficulty? But do we not also see, that the de- 
sign of God, in dispensing the talents and inclinations 
of men with so astonishing a diversity, has been to en- 
able the learned to be useful to society in general, and 
to obtain for it all the aids in their power? And what 
can be more glorious and more grateful to them, if 
they understand aright their true glory, than to per- 
ceive themselves selected from all mankind, to be 
ministers and co-operators in the cares of the divine 
providence with regard to man, in that very circum- 
stance, wherein those cares are greatest and most di- 
vine; which is in being the guide of the understand- 
ing, and the light of the ae 

Should I be suffered, when I behold the infinite va- 
riety of the branches of knowledge intended for the 
instruction of man, fram Grammar, which is their 
base, to those which are niore exalted and sublime, 
if T compared them with the assemblage of the stars 
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dispersed thronghout the vast extent of the firmament 
to dispel the darkness of night? I seem to see in 
those bodies a wonderful relation with learning and 
learned men, They have each their allotted sphere, 
in which they constantly remain. ‘They all shine, but 
with different splendour, some more, some less, with- 
out envying each other. They keep always within 
the paths assigned them, without ever deviating to the 
right or left. In fine, and this, in my opinion, is most 
worthy of attention, they do not shine for themselves, 
but for him who made them. Stelle dederunt lumen 
in custodi?s suis, et lwtate sunt. Focate sunt, et 
dixerunt Adsumus; et luxerunt et cum jucunditate 
qui fecit illas.! ‘The stars shined ia their watches, 
and rejoiced: when he calleth them they say, Here 
we are; and with cheerfulness they showed light unto 
hin that made then.” This is our duty and our 
model. 

This book contains what relates to grammarians, 
philologers, (which term I shall explain in its place) 
rhetaricians, and sophists. I must premise to the 
reader, that he will find in his progress here some 
thorns and difficulties. I have removed many, and 
have left only such as could not from the nature of 
the subjects upon which I treat, be excluded. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF GRAMMARIANS. 


GRAMMAR Is the art of speaking and writing core 
rectly. 

There is nothing more admirable, or more worthy 
of our attention, than the double gift God has confer- 
red upon us of speech and writing. We make con- 
tinual use of them, almost without ever reflecting that 
we do so, and without considering the amazing won- 
ders both the one and the other include. 

Speech is one of man’s greatest advantages over all 
other animals. It is one of the greatest proofs of his 
reason, of which it may be said to be the principal evi- 
dence. But by what rare art is it produced, and for 
how many different parts was it necessary to unite 
and concur with each other, to form the voice at the 
first motion of the soul! 

I have a thought within me, that I desire to com- 
municate to others, or some doubt, in which I would 
be satisfied. Nothing is more of the nature of spir- 
it, and consequently more remote from sense, than 
thought. In what manner therefore shall I be able to 
transfer it from myself to the persons around me? If 
I cannot eflect this, confined within myself, reduced 
to me alone, deprived of all commerce, discourse, and 
consolation, I suffer inexpressible torments: the most 
numerous assembly, the whole world itself, is to me 
no more than a hideous solitude. But the divine 
providence has spared me all these pains, in affixing 
sounds to my ideas, and in making those sounds sub- 
servient to my will, by a natural mechanism never to 
be sufficiently admired. At the very instant, the ex- 
act moment, I would communicate my thoughts to 
others, my lungs, throat, tongue, palate, teeth, lips, 
and an infinity of other organs, which depend on, and 
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are parts of them, put themselves in motion, and exe- 
cute my orders with a rapidity, which almost prevents 
my desires. The air from my lungs, varied and modi- 
fied an infinity of ways, according to the diversity of 
my sentiments, issue forth to carry the sound of them 
into the ears of my auditors, and to inform them of all 
that passes within me, and of all I desire they should 
know. To instruct me in producing such wonderful 
effects, have I had occasion for tutors, lessons, pre- 
cepts? Nature, that is to say divine providence, has 
made every thing within me and for me. It has 
formed in my body all the organs necessary for pro- 
Gucing such wonderful effects; and that with a delica- 
cy the senses can hardly trace, and with a variety, 
multiplicity, distinction, art, and activity, which the 
naturalists confess above all expression and admira- 
tion. This is not all. [t has imparted to us an abso- 
lute authority over all these argans, in regard to which 
our mere will is an indispensable command that they 
never disobey, and that immediately puts them in mo- 
tion. Why are we not equally docile and submissive 
to the voice of the Creator? 

The manner of forming the voice includes, as I have 
observed, innumerable wonders. I shal! only repeat 
one circumstance in this place, from which we may 
judge of the rest. It is extracted from the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, An. 1700. 

In our throat, at the top of the trachean artery, that 
is, the canal through which the air enters and is re- 
spired from the lungs, there is a small oval cleft, capa- 
ble of being more or less extended, called the Glofta. 
As the opening of this little mouth is very small, in 
proportion to the largeness of the trachea, the air 
caunot pass through it from the trachea, without ex- 
tremely augmenting its velocity, and precipitating its 
course. Hence, in passing, it violently agitates the 
small parts of the two lips of the glotta, sets them in 
motion, and causes them to make vibrations, which 
produce sound. This sound so formed, goes on to 
utter itsclf in the cavity of the mouth and nostrils. 
This mouth of the trachea forms the different tones or 
notes, as well as sounds; which it can only do by the 
different changes of its opening. Itis oval, as I said 
before, and capable of extending or closing itself in 
certain degrees; and thereby the fibres of the mein- 
branes, of which it is composed, become longer in 
low, and shorter in high, tones. We find by Mr. 
Dodart’s exact calculation of the tones or notes, and 
half notes of an ordinary votce, that for all the small 
parts of tone, with which it can raise an octave 
without straining itself, for the more or less force it 
can give sound without changing the tone or note, we 
must necessarily suppose that the little diameter of 
the glotta, which is at most a line, or the twelfth of 
an incb, and which changes its length with all! these 
changes, must be, and actually is divided into 9,632 
parts; that even these parts are not all equal, and 
that consequently some are much less than the 1.9632 
part of aline. By what means could the art of man 
attain to so fine and exquisite divisions? And is it not 
anazing, that nature itself was capable of execnting 
them? On the other hand, it is no less surprising that 
the ear, which has so just a sense of tones, perceives, 
when the voice changes its note ever so little, a differ- 
ence, of which the origia is no more than the 1.9632 
part of less than a line, or twelfth of an inch. 

The ear itsel!;—can we ever be weary of consider- 
ing its structure, framed in an admirable manner to 
collect on all sides, in its anfractuous cavities, the fly- 
ing impressions and undulations of sound, and to de- 
termine them afterwards by a pleasing sensation to 
the internal organ of hearing? It is for the natural- 
ists to explain these wonders: but it is ours to admire 
with gratitude their infinite advantages, which we al- 
most every moment enjoy, without reflecting much 
upon them, What manner of people would a nation 
of mutes be, who should inhabit the same place, with 
no power to impart their thoughts to cach other, but 
by signs and gestures, nor to communicate their wants, 
their doubts, their difliculties, their joy, their sorrow, 
§n a word, all the sentiments of their souls, in which 
the life of a rational creature properly consists? 
 WRITENG is another wonder, which comes very pear 
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that of Speech, and which adds a new value to it, from 
the extent it gives the use to be made of speech, and 
the permanence or kind of perpetuity speech derives 
from it. This invention is pertectly well described in 
the fine verses of Lucan: 


Pheniceg primi, fame si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. 


If fame speaks true, and facts beliv’d of ald, 
Pheenicia’s sons did first the art unfold, 
Discourse in vncouth figures to confine, 
And sound and sense to image and design. 


It is still better expressed in Brebeuf’s translation, 
which improves considerably upon the original: 


C'est de lui1 que nons vient cet art ingénieux 
De peindre la parole, et de parler aux yeux 

Et par les traits divers de figures tracées, 
Dunner de la couleur et du corps aus pensées. 
From him descended first the fine device 

Tu paint the voice, and to discourse the eyes ; 
In forms and colours sense to clothe he taught, 
And all the various features of a thought. 


It is this invention which enables us to correspond 
and discourse with the absent, and to transfer our 
thoughts and opinions to them, notwithstanding the 
remotest distance of places. The tongue, which Is the 
principal instrument and organ of speech, has no share 
in this equally useful and agreeable commerce.2 The 
hand, iustructed by use to trace sensible characters 
upon paper, lends it its aid, makes itself its interpre- 
ter, mute ag it is, and becomes in its place the vehicle 
of discourse. 

It is to the same invention, as Theodoretns further 
observes, whose words I have just quoted, that we are 
indebted for the inestimable treasure of the writings 
come down to us, and which has imparted to us the 
knowledge not only of the arts, sciences, and all past 
facts; but, what is of infinitely greater value, of the 
truths and mysteries of religion. 

It is not easy to comprehend how men have been 
able to compose, out of twenty-five or thirty letters at 
most, that infinite variety of words, whith having no 
resemblance in themselves to what passes in our minds, 
do however disclose all the secrets of them to others, 
and make those, who could not otherwise penetrate 
our sense, understand all we conceive, and all the dif- 
ferent affections of our souls? Let us innagine our- 
selyes in the countries, where the invention of writing 
has not reached, or where it ts not practised; what 
ignorance! what stupidity! what barbarism do we not 
see! Can such people be called men? The reader 
may consult the learned dissertation of Mr. Freret 
upon the principles of the art of writing; which con- 
tains a great deal of very curious knowledge.3 

Let us not blush to own it, and let us render due 
homage of gratitude to him, fo whom alone we are 
indebted for tbe double advantage of speech and 
writing. Only God could teach mankind to establish 
certain figures to signify all sounds or words. And 
these are the first objects of grammar, which, as I 
have already said, is the art of speaking and writing 
correctly. It was infinitely more esteemed, and cul- 
tivated with much greater attention, by the Greeks 
and Romans, than with us, among whom it is fallen 
into great contempt, and almost generally neglected. 
This difference of sentiments and conduct in this 
point, arises from these two nations having bestowed 
considerable time and particular application in the 
study of their own tongue; whereas we very seldom 
learn ours by rudiments, which is certainly a great 
defect in our usual method of instructing youth. 


t Cadmus the Phenician. 

2 Ejusdcm beneficiv absentibus conversamor ; et qui mul- 
torpm dicrum itinere distamus, atque immensis mansionum 
spatiis et intervallis sejungimur, ingeniorum concepta, et 
animorum sententias nubis invicem pcr manus trangmitti- 
mus, Et lingua quidem, que primarium orationis organum 
est, cliosa cessat. Sermont autem dextra ancillater, qne 
cilamn arrepto, quad nebis cum amico transigendum erat 
negotium, papyro aut chartz inscribit; et sermonis vehicu- 
lum est, non os, nec Jingua, sed manna, que longi temporis 
usu artem edocuit, et alementorum compositionem seu struc- 
turaim probé edocta est. Theod. de Provid. orat. 4. 

3 Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, vol. vL 
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We are surprised to read in Quinctilian an exalt- 
ed praise of grammar, which he says is necessary to 
youth, agreeable to age, a delightful employment in 
retirement, and of all studies, that which is attended 
with more utility than it promises.! This is not the 
idea we form of it. And indeed it is of far greater 
extent among the ancients than we give it. It did 
not confine itself to the laying down of rules for 
speaking, reading, and writing correctly, which is 
certainly a very important part of it. The under- 
standing and explication of the poets were one of its 
branches, and we are not ignorant how many things 
that study necessarily includes. It added another 

art, which supposes a great fund of erudition and 
Gaooledaet this was Criticism. I shall soon show 
in what this consisted. 

That kind of grammarians, called also Philologers, 
Philologi, were not confounded with the Gramma- 
tists, Grammatiste sive literatores, whose sole eni- 
ployment was to teach children the first elements of 
the Greek or Latin tongues. For which reason the 
latter did not enjoy the immunities or other privile- 
ges granted by the emperors to the grammarians. 

I shall relate here in a few words what history 
tells us concerning those who distinguished them- 
selves niost in this way, either amongst the Greeks 
or Romans. Mr. Capperonier, my brother as fellow 
of the royal college, who has perfectly studied all 
that relates to grammar, has been so good as to com- 
municate some of his remarks upon that subject to me. 


ARTICLE TI. 
GRECIAN GRAMMARIANS, 


I SHALE not enter into an examination of the ori- 
gin of the Greek letters. Those who desire to be 
informed upon that head, may consult the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Letters, 
vol. ii. in which it is treated with great erudition by 
the late Abbe Renaudot. I adhere to the common 
opinion of almost all the Greek and Latin authors, 
who agree, that Cadmus brought the first letters 
from Pheenicia, and communicated them to the 
Greeks, that were afterwards called Ionic, of which 
the origin is sufficiently denoted by their resem- 
blance to the Hebrew and Pheenician alphabets. I 
shall confine myself in this place to speaking of 
those, who distinguished themselves most with re- 

rd to the Greek grammar. 

PLATo is believed to be the first author in whom 
any traces of the art of grammar is to be found. 
And accordingly in his Philebus he shows the me- 
thod of teaching the knowledge of the letters. In 
his Cratylus, he treats the ancient and famons ques- 
tion, whether the signification of words be natural 
to them, or arbitrary, founded solely upon the will 
of mankind, who has thought fit to annex certain 
ideas to words? He divides words into two kinds: 
the primitive, which he ascribes to God; and the de- 
rivative, which are of human invention. He insinu- 
ates, that the Greek tongue is derived from the He- 
brew, which he calls the language of the Barbarians. 
In the same dialogue, he examines the origin and 
etymology of several nouns; for which reason Phavo- 
trinus says, in Diogenes Laertius, that Plato was the 
first that observed the propriety and use of grammar. 
i It seems however that ARISTOTLE might be consi- 
dered as the first author of this science. He has dis- 
tributed words into certaio classes; of which he has 
examined the different kinds, and particular proper- 
ties. The twentieth chapter of his Poetics begins 
with this enumeration. ‘The poetical style or elo 
cution contains these eight parts. The element, the 
syllable, the conjunction, the noun, the verb, the ar- 
ticle, the case or inflexion, the proposition or phrase.” 

Hermippus, cited by Diogenes Laertius, tell3 us, 
that Errcurus taught grammar hefore reading the 
books of Democritus engaged him in the study of 
philosophy. 


a Necessarin pueris, jucunda cenibus, dulcis secretorum 
comes, et que vel sola omni studiorum genere plus habet 
Operis quam ostentationis. Quinctil. |. iv. c. 4. 

9 In Vit. Epic. 

Vou. 11,—57 
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Quinctilian 3 says that the Stoic philosophers made 
a great many additions to what Aristotle and Theo- 
dectes had introduced concerning grammar. Among 
these additions he reckons the prepositions, the pro- 
noun, the participle, the adverb, and the interjection. 
The great etymologists Suidas, Hesychius, Stepha- 
nus, Byzantinus, Athenwus, Horporcration, and oth- 
er polyrraphical philologers, mentioned several an- 
cient grammarians, of whom some lived after Aris- 
totle, and Alexander the Great, and others in the 
Augustan age. We shall say something of the most 
celebrated of them. 

PHILETES, of the Island of Cos, may be placed in 
the first class of these, whom Ptolenty, the first of 
that name, king of Egypt, made preceptor to his son 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

HeEcATZxUs of Abdera, who composed a treatise 
upon the poems of Homer and Hesiod. 

LyNnc#us of Samos, the disciple of Theophrastus. 

ZENODOTUS of Ephesus, who first corrected the 
faults which had crept into the works of Homer. 

CALLIMACHUS, uncle on the mother’s side to that 
Callimachus, some of whose poems are still extant. 
The celebrated ERATOSTHENES, of whom I shall 
soon speak under the title of Philologer, was one of 
his disciples. 

ARISTOPHANES of Byzantium was the scholar of 
Eratosthenes, and lived in the time of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator. He was in great estimation, _ 

ARISTARCHUS, the disciple of Aristophanes, ob- 
scured by his reputation all the grammarians who 
preceded him, or lived in his own times. He was 
born in Saniothracia, and had for his country by adop- 
tion the city of Alexandria. He was highly esteem- 
ed by Ptolemy Philometor, who confided the educa- 
tion of his son to his care. He applied himself ex- 
tremely to criticism, and revised Homer's poems 
with incredible, but perhaps too magisterial, an ex- 
actness. For when a verse did not please him, be 
treated it as supposititious and ecnontet Homeri 
versum negat, quem non probatA It is said he mark- 
ed the verses he condemned as supposititious, with the 
figure of a spit on the side of them; whence came 
the word éseaigew. How great soever the reputation 
and authority of Aristarchus were, appeals were often 
made from his decrees, and liberty taken to condemn 
this great critic’s taste, who upon some occasions de- 
termined, that such and such verses should be trans- 
posed from the Iliad to the Odyssey. Transposi- 
tions of this kind are seldom very happy, and gene- 
rally argue more presumption than judgment. Zeno- 
dotus was appointed to revise and examine the criti- 
cisms of Aristarchns. In the opinion of some au- 
thors, it was this Aristarchus, who divided the two 
great poems of Homer each into as many books as 
there are letters in the alphabet, and gave each book 
the name of a letter. He worked also upon Pindar, 
Aratus, and other poets. He had many disputations 
in Pergamus with Crates the grammarian, of whom I 
shall soon speak. 

Cicero calls Atticus his Aristarchus, hecause, as a 
good friend and an excellent critic, he used to revise 
and correct his harangues.3 Horace also makes use 
of the sanie name, to signify an exact and judicious 
critic, 

Vir bonus et prudeus versus reprehendet inertes, &c. 

Fiet Aristarchus, nec dicet: Cur ego amicum 

Offendam in nugis? In Art Poet. 

Quinctilian® informs us, that these grammarian 
critics, not only took upon them to note, with a kind 
of censorial authority, the verses they did not ap- 
prove, and to strike out whole books from an au- 
thor’s works, as offspring unjustly ascribed to him, 
but carried their power so i as to assign authors 
their ranks, distinguishing some with peculiar hon- 


3 Lib. vi.c. 6. 4 Cic. Epist. 11. 1. iii, ad Famil 

8 Lib. i. Epist. 10. ad Attic. 

6 Mistum his omnibus judicium est. Quo quidem ita sc 
veré aunt usi veteres Grammatici, ut non versus modo cen» 
sorio quadam virgula notare, et libros, qui falso viderentur 
inseripti, tanquam subdititios summovere familia permise 
rint, sibi; sed auctores alios in ordinem redegeriat, alios om 
nino exemerint numero. Quinctil. |. i. c. 4. 
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ours, leaving many in the common herd, and entirely 
degrading others. 

hat I have said of Aristarchus, shows that criti- 
cism, in which the principal merit of the ancient 
grammarians consisted, was principally intent in dis- 
covering the true author of a work, or distinguish- 
ing the writings falsely ascribed to him, from such 
as were really his; and even in those, which were 
admitted to be genuine, in rejecting the passages, 
which a different hand had designedly inserted; in 
fine, to explain what was most beautiful, most solid, 
and most remarkable in works of wit, and to assign 
the reasons for their judgment. Now all this re- 
quired much reading, erudition, taste, and, above all, 
a just and refined discernment. To know the use- 
fulness of this art, and havea right sense of its value, 
we need only call to mind certain nations and ages, 
in which a profound ignorance reigned yuiversally, 
and for want of critical knowledge, the grossest ab- 
surdities, and the most palpable falsifications of all 
kinds, passed for incontestable truths. It is the glory 
of our age, and the effect of the best studies, to have 
entirely dispelled all those clouds of darkness, by 
the felts of solid and judicious criticism. 

CRATES of Mallos, a city of Cilicia, was Aristar- 
chus' cotemporary.!_ He was sent to Rome in quality 
of ambassador, by Attalus II. king of Pergamus. He 
introduced in that great city the study of grammar, 
which be had always made his principal occupation. 
He left nine books of corrections upon Homer’s 
poems. After his death there were several other 
Greek critics at Rome; among the rest the two Ty- 
rannions. 

TYRANNION, a famous grammarian in Pompey’s 
time, was of Amisus in the kingdom of Pontus.2. He 
called himself at first Theophrastus: but from his 
violent behaviour in respect to his companion in 
study, and perhaps his disciples, he was surnamed 
Tyrannion. He was the disciple of Dionysius of 
Thrace, at Rhodes, and fell into the hands of Lucnl- 
lus, when that general of the Romans had put Mithri- 
dates to flight, and possessed himself of part of his 
dominions. This captivity was no disadvantage to 
Tyrannion, as it gave him the opportunity of render- 
ing himself illustrious at Rome, and of acquiring con- 
siderable riches. He employed them, among other 
uses, in collecting a library, according to Suidas, of 
more than thirty thousand volumes. Charles Ste- 
phens, and other authors, say only three thousand; 
which is more probable. Tyrannion’s care in col- 
lecting books contributed very usefully to preserving 
the works of Aristotle. The fate of those works 
was something singular; as I have related elsewhere. 
His understanding, and particular industry in this 
respect, enabled bim to do Cicero a very agreeable 
service, of which he was highly sensible. Every 
body knows the fondness which persons of study and 
science have for their books. ‘They are, in a man- 
ner, their friends of all hours, their faithful com- 
panions; that entertain them agreeably at all times; 
that sometimes supply them with serious employ- 
ment, and sometimes with necessary recreation; that 
go with them into the conntry, and when they travel; 
and in tinies of adversity are almost their sole con- 
solation. Cicero's banishment had torn him from 
his dear library. It seemed to have been sensible of 
its master’s disgrace: and during his absence, many 
of his books had been dispersed. One of his first 
cares, after his return, was to retrieve what remained 
of them, which he found more abundant than he ex- 

ected. He commissioned Tyrannion to put them 
In order, and to dispose them into their several classes, 
in which he succeeded perfectly well. Cicero, in a 
letter, wherein he invites his friend Atticus to his 
house, assures him, that he will be charmed with the 
fine manner in which Tyrannion had disposed his 
library. Perbelle feceris, si ad nos veneris. Offen- 
des designationem mirificam in librorum meorum 
bibliotheca, quorum reliquie multo meliores sunt 
guam putarun.s That dear friend, at his request, 


4 Sueton. de Ilust. Gram. 
3 Epist. 4. Libri. 4. ad Attic. 
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had sent two of his slaves, very expert in what re- 
lated to books, and in pasting them, called for that 
reason glutinatores. The books of the ancients, as 
every body knows, were not bound like ours, but 
were long rolls, consisting of many leaves of parch- 
ment or vellum, either tied or pasted together. Ty- 
rannion had set these two slaves to work, who had 
done wonders: and my library disposed in so fine an 
order, says Cicero, seems to have given a new soul 
tomy house. Postea quam Tyrannio mihi libros dis- 
posuit, mens addita videtur meis edibus: qua quidem 
in re mirifica opera Dionysit et Menophili tur fuit.a 

The merit of Tyrannion was not confined to dis- 
posing hooks; he knew how to use them.6 When 
Ceesar was in Africa, making war against Juba, Cicero 
and Atticus had promised to fix a day for hearing: 
Tyrannion read a book of his composing. Atticus 
having heard it read without his friend, was re- 
proached by him for it: ‘* What!” says Cicero to 
him, “did I several times refuse to hear that book 
read, because you were absent, and would not you 
stay to share that pleasure with me? But I forgive 
you for the admiration you express of it.”6 What 
then must a book so agreeable, and at the same time 
so worthy of being praised, and even admired by 
such a man as Atticus, have been? It was only re- 
marks upon grammar, upon the different accents, the 

uantity of syllables, and what is called prosody. 
Would one believe, that persons of such extraordi- 
nary merit could find any pleasure in works of such 
a kind? They went much farther, and com osed 
tracts of the same nature themselves, as Quinctilian7 
relates of Caesar and Messala, the first of whom 
wrote a treatise upon analogy, and the other upon 
words and letters. Cicero must have had a high 
value for Tyrannion, as he permitted him to open a 
grammar school in his house, where he taught this 
art (o some young Romans, and among others, to his 
brother Quintus’s, and no doubt to Cicero’s own son.8 

TYRANNION, so named from his having been the 
former’s disciple, was otherwise called Diocles. He 
was a native of Pheenicia, and was taken prisoner in 
the war between Antony and Augustus, and bought 
by Dymas, one of the emperor's treedmen. He was 
alterwards given to Terentia, who made him free: 
she had been Cicero’s wife, who repnciated her. 
Tyrannion opened a school in Rome, and composed 
sixty-eight books. He wrote one to prove that the 
Latin was derived from the Greek tongue; and 
another, which contained a correction ot Homer's 
poems. 

DIONYSIUS THE THRACIAN was the disciple of Aris- 
tarchus. He taught grammar at Rome in Pompey’s 
time, and composed several books upon that subject, 
many treatises upon others, and a great number of 
commentaries upon various authors. Mr, Fabricus 
has caused one of his grammars to be printed, in the 
seventh volume of his Bibliotheca Greca. 

This piece may give us some idea of the method of 
the ancient Greek grammarians. The author divides 
his work into six parts. 1. Reading according to the 
accents. 2. The explanation of the tropes and figures 
in poetry. 3. The interpretation of the dialects, ex- 
traordinary words, and certain historical passages. 
4, The etymology of words. 5. The exact know- 
ledge of analogy.9 6. The manner of judging poems, 
which Dionysins considers as the most refined and 
most important part of his art. After having explain- 
ed the three accents, the acute, the grave, and the 
circumflex; he goes on to treat the different methods 
of pointing. He even gives, in the course of his 
work, the definition of the term Rhapsody, in the 
sense of the ancient Homerists, who, holding a small 
stick of laurel wood jn their hand, suny detached 
pieces of Homer’s poems. Thence he proceeds to 


4 Suidas Epist.8 & Epist.2, 1. xii. ad Atric. A. M. 3958. 

© Ibid, Ep. 6. 1 Lib. ic. 4, 

8 Quinctus tuns, puer optimus, eruditur agregié. Hoe 
nunc magis animadvertv, quod Tyrannio docct apud me. 
Epist. iv. 1.2. ad Quinct, frat. 

9 Analogy, according to Wangelas, is a conformity to 
things alrcady established, which we propose as our model, 
in making words or pbraseg like words or phrases already 
established. 
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the explana.ion of the Ictters, which he divides into 
vowels and consonaitts, into FZemtphone or halt-vow- 
els, aphone or cacophone; that is to say, bad sound- 
ing, because he supposes that they have less sound 
than the other. And lastly, he subdivides the ephone 
into fenues, medic, and aspirate, without forgetting 
the double consonants, and the liquids or immutables. 
After which he treats the long, short, and common 
syllables. He next explains the parts of speech, which 
he reduces to eight;—the noun, the verb, the partici- 
ple, the article, the pronoun, the preposition, the ad- 
verb, and the conjunction. This author considers the 
interjection as a kind of adverb. Having explained 
the six common conjugations called Barytoni, he ab- 
served, that some grammarians add a seventh, of which 
the terminations were in %0 and Ya, as &atz» and tlw. 
The circumflex verbs in éw, dw, 6; and the four verbs 
fo # are not forgot. 

This detail of grammar appears tedious and useless 
to us; but the ancients had a different opinion of it. 
There was no part of it, even to the pointing and ac- 
cents, of which they did not make very great use. 
They knew that stopping or pointing well gives per- 
spicuity, grace, and harmony to discourse; and that it 
assists the eyes and minds of readers and hearers, by 
making the order, series, connexion and distinction of 
parts niore evident; in rendering the pronunciation 
natural, and prescribing it just bounds and pauses of 
different kinds, as the sense requires. It is to the 
grammariana we have this obligation. The learned, 
who consult the ancient manuscripts, in which there 
are neither commas, points, a linea, nor any other dis- 
tinction, experience the confusion and difficulty, that 
arise from so vicious a manner of writing. This part 
of grammar is almost generally neglecled among us, 
and often even among the learned; which, however, 
is a study of no more than half an hour or an hour at 
the utmost. : 

I say as much of the accents. The accent isan ele- 
vation of the voice upon one of the syllables of a word, 
after which the voice necessarily falls. This elevation 
of the voice is called the acute accent, marked thus (’), 
and the grave accent, or Jowering of the voice, thus 
(‘). But because in the Greek and Latin tongues there 
were certain long syllables, upon which the voice was 
both raised and depressed, they invented a third ac- 
cent, which they called the citcuniflex, at first marked 
thus ( ), and aflerwards thus (*), which comprehended 
both tones. The grammarians introduced accents in 
writing (for they are not of the earliest antiquity) to 
distinguish the signification of some words otherwise 
equivocal, to make the cadences more harmonious, to 
vary the tones, and to direct when to raise or depress 
the voice. We use them also in the French language, 
but ina different manner. The acufe accent is always 
put over the é shut, as temerité, &c.: the grave ac- 
cent is put over the é open, followed with the letter s 
at the end of words; procés, &c. The circumflex ac- 
cent iz pnt over certain long vowels; depot, enfant, 
male, &.1 

There are a thousand observations of a like nature, 
to which we lend little or no attention. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, all children, from their earliest 
years, learned the rnles of grammar exactly, which 
became natural to them by long use. Hence the 
meanest of the people at Athens and Rome, knew, to 
a tittle, the least defect of the orators or actors, in re- 
ae to accent or quantity, and were sensibly disgust- 
ed at it. 

I omit a great number of celebrated grammarians, 
who afterwards distinguished themselves by their 
great learning. 

JuLius Pottux of Nanucratia, a city of Egypt, has 
left us his Ouomasticon, a work fen esteemed by 
many of the learned. He lived in the second century, 
in the reign of the emperor Commodus. 

In the interval of time, between the seventh centu- 
ry, and the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet the 
second, in 1453, we find several learned grammarians 


1 Or from being used at first to denote the elision of the 
letter s, when wrote as pronouaced: all the old French 
books have depost, mastle. 
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who took abundance of pains to explain the Greek 
authors, and render them intelligible. Snch are 
aiwnong others Hesyciivs, the author of an excellent 
dictionary, of great use for understanding the poets: 
the great etymolagist, SUIDAS, who composed a great 
historical and grammatical dictionary, ia which there 
is abundance of erudition: JouNn TZETZES, author of 
an history in thirteen books, under the name of Chi- 
liades; and his brother Isaac, commentator upon 
Lycophron; LusTaTuivs, archbishop of Thessalo- 
nica, author of a large comment upon Homer, and 
many others. * 


ARTICLE IL. 
LATIN GRAMMARIANS. 


SUETONIUS, in his book of Illustrious Grammari- 
ans, tells us, that grammar of old was so far from be- 
ing in honour, that it was not so much as in use at 
Rome, because the ancient Romans valued themselves 
much more upon being warlike than learned: and 
(hat Crates, of Mallos, of whom we have spoken 
above, was the first that introduced the study of gram- 
mar at Rome. Those ancient grammarians, at the 
same time, tanght rhetoric, or at least prepared their 
scholars for that study, by preliminary exercises. 
Among the twenty illustrious grammarians nientioned 
by Suctonius, we find:— 

AURELIUS OPILIUS, who first taught philosophy, 
afterwards retoric, and at last grammar. JT have al- 
ready observed, that this art was of much greater ex- 
tent than with us. 

Marcus Anronius GNipHon, who also taught 
rhetoric in the house of Julius Cesar, when a child. 
Cicero, during his pretorship, heard his lectures. 

ATTEJUS, surnamed the Philologer. Sallust and 
Asinius Pollio were his disciples. 

Verrtus FLaccus, who composed a collection of 
words of difficult construction, abridged afterwards 
by Festus Pompeius. He was preceptor to Augustus’ 
grandsons. 

Caius JuLrus Hycintius, Augustus’ freedman and 
library-keeper; to whom a treatise upon mythology, 
and another upon poetical astronomy, are ascribed. 

Marcus Pomponrus MARCELLUS, who presumed 
to criticise upon a speech of Tiberius. And when 
Attejus Capito endeavoured to justify it, by maintain- 
ing that the word criticised by this grammarian, was 
Latin, or if it was not, yet being adopted, it would be 
so; Pomponius made that meniorable answer, ‘You 
can make men free of the city, Caesar, hut not words.’’ 

RAMMtIUs PALAMON of Vicentia, who, in the reigns 
of the emperors Tiberius and Claudius, having ren- 
dered himself famous by his great erudition, and faci- 
lity in speaking and making verses extemporaneously, 
disgraced himself as much by his bad morals and ar- 
rogance, 

Besides the ancient grammarians, whose lives Sue 
tonius has abridged, there were others, whose names 
do honour to this art, though they did not teach it in 
any other manner than by their writings; as Varro, 
Cicero, Messala, and Julius Casar: for these great 
personages thought it no dishonour to themselves to 
treat such subjects. 

To avoid prolixity, I omit many learned gramma- 
tians, of whom several will recur in the ensuing chap- 
ter, where I shall treat of Philologers. Those who 
may be curious to collect all the Latin authors upon 
this subject, will find them in the collection of the an- 
clent gramunarians, published by Elias Putschins, in 
1605, two volumes in quarto, An excellent book, 
and very necessary to all those who teach the Latin 
tongue, is the Minerva of Sanctius, with the notes of 
Scioppius and Perizonius. 


SHORT REFLECTIONS UPON THE PROGRESS AND 
ALTERATION OF LANGUAGES. 


Ir is surprising to consider the manner in which 
languages are formed, augmented, and attain their 
periection; and how, after a certain course of years, 
they decenerate and become corrupted. 

God, the sole author of the primitive tongues, (and 
how could man have invented theur?) introduced the 
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use of them to punish and frustrate the foolish under- 
taking of men, who, before they dispersed themsclves 
into difierent regions, were for rendering themselves 
immortal, by erecting the most supurb structure, that 
had ever appeared upon the face of the earth. Till 
then mankind, who in a manner formed but one fa- 
ruily, spoke also but one language. On a sudden, by 
the most surprising of prodigies, God obliterated from 
the human mind the ancient traces and remembrances 
of all the words it knew, and substituted new ones in 
their stead, which in an instant formed new languages. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that in dispersing them- 
selves into different countries, each joined himself 
with those whose language he understood, as they 
did his. 

I shall confine myself to the cons of Javan, (in the 
Hebrew Javan is the same ag /on,) from whom «e- 
scended the Ionians, or Greeks. Behold then, the 
Greek language established amongst them, entirely 
different from the Hebrew, (I say this in the suppost- 
tion, that the Hebrew was the language of the first 
man,) different, not only in respect of words, but the 
manner of declining nouns and conjugating verbs, in- 
flexions, turns, phrases, number, and sound or cadence. 
For it is remarkable that God has given each lan- 
guage a peculiar genins and character, which distin- 
guishes it from all others, and of which the effect is 
sensible, though the reason of it be almost infinite and 
inexhaustible. To the multitude of Greek words, 
with which their meniory was furnished in these first 
times, use, necessity, invention, the exercise of arts, 
and perhaps even convenience and embellishment, oc- 
casioned the addition of new ones. The Greek radi- 
ces (roots or radical words) are computed ta he two 
thousand one hundred and fifty-six.1 The derivative 
or compound words very much augment that number, 
and are multiplied to infinity: no language is so copi- 
ous and abundant as the Greek. 

Hitherto we have in a manner only seen the matter 
of the Greek language, or the words of which it is 
composed, that were almost golely the gift of the Cre- 
ator and necessity. The use, connexion, and dispo- 
sition of these words, had occasion for the aids of art. 
It is observed, that among those who used this lan- 
‘guage, some spoke better than others, and expressed 
their thoughts in a clearer, more compact, eniphatical, 
and agreeable manner. These were taken for models, 
were studied with care, and had observations made 
upon their discourse, both in writing, and by word of 
mouth. And this gave birth to what we eall gram- 
mar, which is no more than a collection of observa- 
tions upon language: a very important, or rather 
absolutely necessary work, for fixing the rules of a 
tongue, reducing them to a method that facilitates the 
study of them, clearing up their doubts and difficul- 
ties, explaining and removing bad uses and modes of 
speech, and conducting by sensible and judicious re- 
flections, to all the beauty of which it is susceptible. 

We know nothing of the beginnings nor progress 
of the Greck tongue. The poems of Homer are the 
most ancient work we have in that language; and the 
elocution of them is so perfect, that no future age has 
been gapable of adding any thing to it. This perfec- 
tion of language subsisted and preserved itself longer 
among the Greeks than any other nation of the world. 
Theocritus lived about six hundred years after Homer. 
All the poets who flourished during that long interval, 
except a very small number, are esteemed excellent 
with regard to laoguage, in their several ways. The 
same may be almost said of the orators, historians, and 
philosophers. The universal and prevailing taste of 
the Greeks for arts, the esteem they always had for 
eloquence, their care in cultivating their language, 
which was the only one they learned, disdaining ge- 
nerally the Roman, though spoke by their masters; 
all this conspired to support the Greek tongue in its 
purity during many ages, till the translation of the 
empire to Constantinople. The mixture of Latin, and 
the decline of the empire, whieh induced the decay 
of the arts, soon after occasioned a sensible alteration 
fn the Greek language. : 
rnc er 
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The Romans, solely intent upon establishing and 
securing their conquests by means of arms, had little 
regard at first to the embellishment and improvement 
of their tongue. The small remains, which we have 
of the annals of the pontifis, the laws of the twelve 
tables, and some other monuments, few in number, 
show how gross and imperfect it was in these early 
times. It afterwards, by little and little, grew more 
copious, and enlarged itself insensibly. It borrowed 
a great number of words from the Greek, which it 
dressed after its own mode, and in a manner natural. 
ized; an advantage the Greeks had not. We may 

erceive at this day the taste of the Greek language 
in the old Latin poets, such as Pacuvius, Ennius, and 
Plautus, especially-in the compound words with which 
they abaund. What we have of the discourses of Ca- 
to, the Gracchi, and the other orators of their times, 
shows a language already of great copiousness and 
encrgy, and that wanted nothing but beauty, disposi- 
tion, and harmony. 

The more frequent communication Rome had with 
Greece, alter having conquered it, introduced an en- 
tire change in it with respect to language, as well as 
taste for eloquence and poetry, two things which seem 
inseparable. To compare Plautus with Terence, and 
Lucretius with Virgil, one would be apt to believe them 
niany ages remote from each other, although they 
were divided only by some few years. The epocha 
of reviving, or rather establishing pure Latinity at 
Romie, may be fixed at Terence, and continued to the 
death of Augustus; something more than an hundred 
and fifty years. This was the happy age of Rome 
with regard to polite learning and arts, or as it is 
called the golden (and Augustan) age, io which a 
crowd of authors of the highest merit carried the pu- 
tity and elegance of diction to their utmost height, 
by writings entirely diflerent as to style and matter, 
but all equally distinguished by pure Latinity and 
elevation of taste. This rapid progress of the Latin 
tongue will be less surprising, 1f we remember that 
such persons as Scipio Africanus the younger, and 
Leelius on the one side, and Cicero and Czsar on the 
other, did not disdain, in the midst of their important 
occupations, the former to lend their hands and pens 
to a comic poet, and the latter to compose treatises 
themselves npon grammar, This purity of language 
continually declined from the death of Augustus, as 
well as the taste for sound eloquence; for their fate 
is almost always the same. There needs no great 
discernment to perceive a sensible difference between 
the authors of the Augustan age and those who suc- 
ceeded it. But two hundred years after, the differ- 
ence Is excessive, as we may easily ohserve in reading 
the authors, who have written the history of Augus- 
tus. The purity of language was preserved almost 
solely (and that toa not without some alteration) 
among the civilians Ulpian, Papinian, Paulus, &c. 

‘I do not know whether it were just to say, the fate 
of language and that of taste were always the same. 
We have old French authors, as Marot, Amyot, Mon- 
taigne, and others, the reading of whom still pleases 
infinitely, and, no doubt will for ever please. What 
is it we love and esteem in these authors? Not their 
language, because in these days we could not suffer 
any thing like it. It is something more easily con- 
ceived than expressed: a simple and genuine air, a 
fine turn of imagination, natural manners, a noble- 
ness and majesty of style without affectation or bom- 
bast, and especially the seatiments of nature, which 
flow from and reach the heart: in a word, it is that 
taste of ancient Greece and Rome, which is of all 
ages and nations, and diffuses through writings a 
certain salt, the spirit and delicacy of whieg every 
reader of genins perceives, whilst it adds a new value 
to the force and solidity of the matter with which 
it is united. But why does not this old language 
please still? Our language is deficientin many words, 
and these old anthors have excellent ones; some 
clear, simple and natural; and others full of force 
and energy. I always wished, ihat some able hand 
would make a small collection of such as we want, 
and might regain, to show us our error in neglecting 
the progress and improvement of our language as wa 
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do, and to rebuke our stupid indolence in this point. 
For if the French tongue, otherwise rich and opu- 
lent, experiences on certain occasions a kind of bar- 
renness and poverty, it is to our own false delicacy 
we should impute it. Why should we not enrich it 
with new and excellent terms, which our own an- 
cient authors, or even the neighbouring nations might 
supply, as we see the English actually do with great 
success? Iam sensiblé that we should be very dis- 
creet and reserved in this point: but we ought not 
{o carry our discretion to a narrow pusillanimity. 

We Weve reason to believe, that our language has 
attained the highest perfection of which it is capable; 
and of this, the honour of its being adopted into al- 
most all the courts of Europe, seems a glorious proof. 
If it be defective in any thing, it is, in my opinion, 
only with regard to a richer abundance; notwith- 
standing good speakers scarce perceive that it wants 
any words for the expression of thoughts; but it 
would admit a greater number. France had in the 
last age, and still has, writers of distinguished merit, 
highly capable of acquiring her this new advantage. 
But they respect and fear the public. They make 
it, with reason, a duty to conform to, and not to 
clash with its taste. Hence, to avoid incurring its 
displeasure, they hardly dare venture any new ex- 
pression, and leave the language in this point where 
they found it. It would therefore be incumbent on 
the public, for the honour of the language and na- 
tion, to be Jess delicate and severe; and also on au- 
thors, to become a little less timorous; but, I repeat 
it, great discretion and reserve are always necessary 
in using this liberty. 

But I do not perceive, that while IJ venture my re- 
flections upon our language in this manner, I myself 

erhaps may seem wanting in respect for the public; 
which would be very contrary tc my intention. I 
conclude this article with taking the liberty to ac- 
quaint the reader again, that this study is of great 
importance, and should by no means be neglected. 
It is with joy I see the French grammar regularly 
taught in several classcs of the university. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF PHILOLOGERS. 


THOSE who have applied their studies in exantin- 
ing, correcting, explaining, and publishing the an- 
cient authors, are called Philolorers; they profess 
universal learning, including all sciences and authors, 
in which anciently the principal and most noble part 
of the grammarian’s art consisted. By philology 
therefore is understood a species of science contain- 
ing grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, history, 
philosophy, and sometimes even mathematics, physic, 
and civil law; without treating any of these subjects 
either in whole or jn part, but occasionally using all 
or any of them. I do not know for what reason this 
philology, which has done so much honour to the 
Scaligers, Salmasinses, Casaubons, Vossiuses Sirmon- 
dinses, Gronoviuses, &c. and which is still so much 
cultivated in England, Germany, and Italy, is almost 
despised in France, where we set no value upon any 
thing besides exact and perfect sciences, such as phy- 
sics, geometry, &c. Our academy of Belles Lettres, 
which, under that name, includes all kinds of erndi- 
tion ancient and modern, and publishes every year 
in its memoirs, treatises upon all manner of subjects, 
may contribute very much to revive and angment 
this taste for philology among us. I shall here give 
a brief account of some of those who distinguished 
themselves most in this kind of literature, mingling 
Greeks and Roman together. 


ERATOSTHENES. 


SUETONIUS says, that Eratosthenes was the first 
who was called Philologer.t He was a native of Cy- 
rene, and became Jibrary-keeper of Alexandria. He 
lived in the time of Ptolemens Philadelphus, and 
had applied himself to all kinds of sctence, without 
thoroughly cultivating any one, as those do, who 


t De Hlustr. Grammat. e. x. Olymp. 146. Ant. J. C. 200. 
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make one their sole study in order to excel in it2 
This occasioned his being nicknamed Beéa,3 because, 
though not capable of aspiring to the first rank in 
any scicnce, he had at least attained the second in 
all in general, He lived fourscore years, and starved 
himself to death, not being able to survive the loss 
of sight with which he was afflicted. I shall have 
occasion to speak of him again elsewhere. Aristoph- 
anes of Byzantium, master of the famous critic Aris- 
tarchus, was his disciple. 


VARRO. 


VARRO (Marc. Terentius) was esteemed the most 
learned of all the Romans. He was born in the 636th 
year of Rome, and died in the 726th, at the age of 
ninety. He assures us himsell, that he had composed 
almost five hundred volumes upon different subjects, 
of which he dedicated that upon the Latia tonene to 
Cicero4 He wrote a treatise upon rural life, De re 
rustica, which is very much esteemed. Both these 
pieces are come clown to us. St. Austin admires 
and extols in many places the vast erudition of this 
learned Roman. He has preserved the plan of Var- 
ro’s great work upon the Roman antiquities, consist- 
ing of forty-one books. It is of this work Cicero 
speaks, addressing himself to Varro: ‘* We were be- 
fore,” says he, “in a manner strangers, that did not 
Know our way in our own city. Your books have 
as it were set us right, and informed us who, and 
where, we are.’5 After the enumeration Cicero 
makes of them, St. Austin cries out with admira- 
tion: ‘* Varro read so great a number of books, that 
it is wonderful he could find time to compose any 
himself, and yet he composed so many, that one can 
hardly conceive how one nian could read them all.’6 
It was ditlicalt to write so many works in an elegant 
and polite style. And the same St. Austin observes, 
that Cicero praises Varro as a man of penetrating 
wit and profound learning, not as one of great elo- 
quence and refinement of diction.7 


ASCONIUS PEDIANUS. 


ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, cited by Pliny the natural- 
ist, and by Quinctilian, lived in the reigns of Nero 


2 Suidas. 

The seeond Ictter of the Greek alphabet. 

4 [The importance attached to such dedications hy the 
great men of Rome, and the value, in particular, placed by 
Cicero on a compliment of this nature from Varro, may be 
seen from a letter of the orator to Atticus. ‘“ You know,” 
says he, “that 1ill lately I composed nothing hut orations, 
or some such works, into which [ could not introduce Var- 
ro’s name with propriety. Atterwards, when IT engaged in 
a work of more gencral erudition, Varro informed me, that 
his intention was, lo address to me a work of cousidcrable 
extent and importance. ‘Two years, however, have passed 
away without his making any progress. Meanwhile [ have 
heen making preparations tor returning him the eompli- 
ment.”* The Academica were dedicated 10 Varro before 
he fulfilled his promise of addressing a work to Cicero; and 
it appears, frum Cicero's letter to Varro, sent alung with the 
Academica, how tmpaticntly he expeeted its performance, 
and how much he imporituned him for its execution. “To 
exact the fulfilment of a promise,” says he, “is a sort of ill 
manners, of which the populace themselves are seldom guil- 
ty. Icannot, however, forbear—I will not say, to demand, 
but lo remind you, of a favour which you loug since gave 
me reason toexpect. To this end, IT have sent you four ed- 
monitors (the four hooks of the Academica.) whom, perhaps, 
you will not consider as extremely medest."t It is curious, 
that when Varro did at leagth ceme forth with his dedica- 
tion, although he had been highly praised in the Acudemi- 
ca, he introduced not a single word of compliment to Ci- 
cero. 

5 ‘hos, inquit, in nostra urbe peregrinantes errantescuc, 


‘tanquam hospites, tui libri quasi domum reduxerunt, ut pos- 


semus aliquanto qui ct ubi essemus cognoscere. Acad. 
Quast.) i. 0. 9. 

6 Varro tam molta legit, ut aliquid ei seribere vacasse 
miremur; tam multa vix quemquam legere potuisse, ercda- 
mus. De Civit. Dei, }. vi. c. 2. 

7 Cum Marco Varrone, homine, iniquit, omnium, facile, 
acutissimo, et scire ulla dubitaone doctissimo. Non ait, 
elaquentissimo vel faciundissime; quoniam re yera in hav 
facullate multum impar est. S. August. ibid. 


* Epist. ad Attic. lih. xiii. Ep. 12. 
{ Epist. Famil. lib. ix. Ep. 9. 
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and Vespasian. We have a fragment of his notes or 
comments upon several of Cicero’s cratious. He 
may be said to have been the model of most of the 
Latin critics and scholiasts who succeeded him, and 
of such as applied themselves after him to explain- 
ing authors. 


PLINY THE ELDER. 


Purny, (C. Plinius secundus) called the elder, 
might be ranked amongst the historians, or rather 
amongst the philosophers, who have treated ee 
But the multiplicity of the subjects he speaks of in 
his books of natural history, made me conceive I 
might rank him among the philologers. 

Pliny was born at Verona, and lived in the first 
century, under Vespasian and Titus, who honoured 
him with their esteem, and employed him in different 
affairs. He served in the armies with distinction, 
was admitted into the college of augurs, was sent gov- 
ernor into Spain; and notwithstanding the time spent 
in his employments, he found enough for application 
to a great number of works, which unfortunately are 
lost, except his natural history in thirty-seven books: 
a work, says Pliny the younger, of infinite extent 
and erudition, and almost as various as nature itself: 
Stars, planets, hails, winds, rain; trees, plants, flow- 
ers; metals, minerals; animals of every kind, terres- 
trial, aquatic, volatile; geographical description of 
countries and cities; he takes in all, and leaves no- 
thing in nature or art without an industrious exami- 
nation.) To compose this work, he perused almost 
two thousand volumes. He takes care to inform the 
reader, that he took the time for this work not out 
of that, which the public aflairs he was charged with 
required, but from his hours of rest, and such only 
as would otherwise have been lost.2 Pliny the young- 
er, his nephew, tells us, that he led a simple and fru- 
gal life, slept little, and made the most of his time, 
at his meals, making somebody read to him; and in 
travelling, having always his book, tablets, and conyist 
by his side: for he read nothing without making ex- 
tracts from it.3 He conceived, that managing his 
time in this manner, was adding to the length of his 
life, the duration of which is much abridged by sleep. 
Pluribus horis vivimus: profecto enim vita vigilia 
est.4 

Pliny was far from having the low vanity of some 
authors, who are not ashamed to copy others without 
quoting them. ‘“ Probity and honour, in my opinion,” 
says he, ‘require, that we should pay a kind of 
homage to those, whose learning and knowledge are 
useful to us, by a sincere and ingenuous confession 
of it.8 He compares an author, who makes his ad- 
vantage of another's labours without owning it, to a 
person who borrows money and pays usury for it: 
with this difference, however, that the debtor, by the 
interest he pays, does not discharge the principal 
sum lent him; whereas an author, by the frank con- 
fession of what he borrows, gains it in some measure, 
and makes it his own. From whence he concludes, 
that it is meanness of spirit and baseness, to be bet- 
ter pleased with being shamefully detected in theft, 
than ingenuously to confess a debt. I have made 
myself very rich in the latter way, and at no great 
expense. He perfectly understood all the difficulty 
and inconveniences of an undertaking like his, in 
which the subject he treats is of its own nature, bar- 
ren and tedious, without leaving any room for a 
writer to display his genius. But he was convinced, 
that the public are not a little obliged to authors, 
who prefer being useful to being pleasing; and who, 
from that view, have the courage to surmount and 
undergo all the pains of a tedious and disagreeable 


£ Opus diffusum, eruditum $3 nec minus varium quam ipsa 
natura. Plin. Epist. v.1. 2. 

2 Succisivis lemporibus ista curamus, id est nocturnis. 
Pref. 

3 Ep. v.1. 3. 4 In Prefat, 

+ In his volumnibus anctoram nomina pretexui. Est 
enim benignum, ut arbilror, et plenum ingenui pudoris, fale- 
ri per quos profeceris. Obnoxii profect6 animi, et infelicis 
ingenii est, deprehendi in furto malle, quam mutuum red- 
dere, cum presertim sors fiat ex usura. In Prafat. 
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labour.6 He flatters himself, that he shall be par- 
doned for all the faults he may commit; which are 
indeed yery numerous, as they were inevitable in a 
work of so vast an extent, and so prodigious a variety. 

Pliny dedicated his work to Titus, at that time al- 
most associated in the empire by Vespasian his father, 
and who afterwards became the delight of mankind, 
He gives him a short, but very exalted praise, in tell- 
ing him: ‘ Your exaltation has made no other change 
in you, but that of enabling yon to do all the good 
you desire, by making your power equal to the be- 
nevolence of your heart:” Nec guicquam in te mu- 
tavit fortune amplitudo, nisi ut pradesse tantumdem 
posses et velles.7 

Pliny the younger tells us, in a letter, which he 
addresses to Tacitus the historian, the sad accident 
that occasioned his uncle’s death. He was at Mise- 
num, where he commanded the fleet. Being inform- 
ed that a cloud appeared of extraordinary magnitude 
and forin, he put to sea, and soon discovered that it 
came from mount Vesuvius. He made all the haste 
he could to get toa place from which every one else 
fled, and to that part of it where the danger seemed 
greatest, but with such a freedom of spirit and un- 
concern, that he made and dictated observations up- 
on every extraordinary appearance that arose. His 
ships were already covered with ashes, which fell the 
thicker and hotter, the nearer they approached the 
mountain. Already calcined stones and flints all 
black, burned and pulverized by the violence of the 
fire, poured down around them. Pliny deliberated 
some time whether or not he should return back: 
but having re-assured himself, he went forward, land- 
ed at Stabiew, and went to the house of his friend 
Pomponianus, whom he found in the greatest terror, 
and endeavoured to encourage. After supper he 
went to bed, and slept soundly, till the approach of 
danger obliged them to wake him. The houses were 
shaken jn such a manner by repeated earthquakes, 
that one would have thought they had been torn 
from their foundations. The family went into the 
fields. JT omit anumber of circumstances. The dark 
and frichtful night, that hung over all, had no other 
light than what it received from the fire of the moun- 
tain. Flames that appeared of an unusual vastness, 
and the smell of sulpbur, which foretold their ap- 
proach, made every one betake himself to flight. 
Pliny rose, by the help of two servants, and that 
very moment fell down dead, apparently suffocated 
by the thickness of the smoke. ‘This was the end of 
the learned Pliny. We cannot but be pleased with 
a nephew, for having drawn so well the death of his 
uncle, and for having seen nothing in it but forti- 
tude, courage, intrepidity, and greatness of soul. 
But to judge of it rightly, can we acquit an enter- 
prise of rashness, in which a nian hazards his life, 
and what is more to be condemned, that of others, 
only to satisfy his curiosity? 

It remains for me to conclude this article with a 
word or two upon Pliny’s style, which is peculiar to 
him, and like that of no other writer. We must not 
expect to find in it either the purity, elegance, or ad- 
mirable simplicity of the Augustan age, from which, 
however, it was not removed very many years. His 
proper character is force, energy, vivacity, and I 
might say, even boldness, as well in his expressions 
as thoughts, with a wonderful fertility of imagination, 
to paint and make the objects he describes sensible. 
But it must also be owned, that his style js stiff and 
confined, and thereby often obscure; and that his 
thoughts frequently swell beyond truth, and are 
strained, and even false. I shall endeavour to show 
this by some examples, Pliny8 explains the wonders 
contained in the matter of which sails for ships are 
made, namely, fax and hemp.9 Man sows only a 
small seed in the ground, which suflices to make him 
master of the winds, and to subject them to |is occa- 
sions. Without mentioning an infinite number of 


6 Equidem ita sentio, peculiarem Jin studiis causam eo- 
rim esse, qui diffienltatibus victis, utililatem juvandi pra 
tulerunt gratia placendi. Ibid. 

s Enpist. xvi. |. 6. 8 Lib. 19. in Proewm 

% Pliny mentions only flax. 
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uses made of flax and hemp, what can be more won- 
derful than to see an herb make Egypt and Italy ap- 
proach each other, notwithstanding tbe sea that se- 
parates them ? And what herb is this? A small, 
slender, weak blade, that scarce raises itself above 
the ground, that of itself forms neither a firm body 
nor substance, and requires to be prepared for our 
uses, by being broken and reduced to the softness of 
wool. Yet little as this plant is, we are indebted to 
it for the facility of transporting ourselves from one 
end of tbe world to the other. Seritur linum. Sed 
in qua non occurrit vite parte? quodve miraculum 
majus, herbam esse qua admoveat gyptum Italie. 
— Denique tam parvo semine nasci, quod orbem 
terrarum ultra citroque portet, tam gracili avena, 
tam non alte a terre tolli; nequeid viribus suis necti, 
sed factum, tusumque, et in mollitiem lane coactum! 
He givesa magnificent idea of the grandeur and ma- 
jesty of the Roman empire.t_ Rome, says he, is the 
mother at the same time and nurse of the universe; 
chosen expressly by the gods to render heaven itself 
more illustrious, to unite all the empires dispersed 
over the whole earth, to refine and soften manners 
and customs, to reduce to one and the same language 
the barbarous and discordant tongues of so many na- 
tions, to establish among them by that means an easy 
and salutary commerce, to communicate to man the 
Jaws of humanity; ina word to make that city the 
common country of all the people of the universe. 
Terre (Italia) omnium terrarum alumna, eadem et 
parens; numine deum electa, que celum ipsum clarius 
Saceret, sparsa congregaret imperia, ritusque moalli- 
ret, et tof populorem discordes ferasque linguas ser- 
monis commercio contraheret ad colloquia, et hwnan- 
itatem homini daret; breviterque una cunctarum 
gentium in toto orbe patria fieret. I shall aM add 
one more passage in this place, which seemed very 
reniarkable to ime, and relates to all of us. It is with 
reason, says Pliny,? that we give man the first rank 
aniong all creatures, him for whom nature seems to 
have formed all others: but she makes bim pay dear 
for all her presents; so that we do not know wheth- 
er we have most room to consider her in regard to 
him as an indulgent parent, or a rigid stepmother. 
All other animals come into the world, each ina dif- 
ferent dress, to cover it; man is the only one that 
stands in need of a foreign aid to clothe him. He is 
thrown at his birth stark naked upon the ground, as 
naked as himself. The first signs of life that he gives 
are cries, laments, and tears, which is not the case 
with any of the other animals. To this first use 
which he makes of the light, succeed the folds and 
bandages in which all his members are wrapt, and 
bound up, a thing no Jess particular to bim. {t is in 
this condition the king of animals, over whom he is 
destined to reign, finds himself, as soon as born, tied 
hand and foot, and venting sobs and shrieks. His 
life begins with torments and inflictions for the sole 
crime of being born. How strange is the folly of 
mankind to imagine themselves, after such begin- 
nings, born for pride and pomp! Principium jure 
tribueter hominz, cujus causa videtur cuncta alia ge- 
nutsse natura, magna seva mercede contra tanta sua 
munera; non sit ut satis estimare, parens melior ho- 
minz, an tristior noverca fuerit. Ante omnia, unum 
animantium cunctorum alienis velat opibus: ceteris 


1 Lib. iil. ¢. 5. 2 Lib. vii. in Prowm. 

32 The Latin tongue has a peculiar word to express the 
cries of infants, vagitus; as it also has for that of oxen, 
cows, and hulls, mugitus; and that of lions, rugitus. Our 
language has adopted the two last words, mugissement, ru- 
gissement, I knuw not why it should not do the same iu re- 
gard to the first, and use vagissement, which is in the same 
mode of analogy. This word might offend at first through 
novelty; but we should insensibly accustum ourselves to il 
as well asto the others. For my part, not having sufficient 
authority with the public, [dared not venture it, and con- 
tented myself, with some regret, to say only to myself :— 


Ego cur acquirere pauea, 


Si possum, invideor ?—— e Forat. 
Pp 1 


The Translator thought proper to retain this note, be- 
cause it is an example of what the author has said above in 
the text, upon introducing new words into a language, and 
may serve for ours as well as the French. 
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varie tegumenta tribuit——Hominem tantum nudum, 
et in nuda humo, natali die abjicit ad vagilus statin 
et ploratum, nullumque tot animalium aliud ad lacry- 
mas, et has protinus vite principto. Ab hoc lu- 
cis rudimento, que ne feras quidem inter nos geni- 
fas, vincula excipiunt, et omnium membrorum nexus. 
Itaque feliciter natus jacet, manibus pedibusque de- 
vinctis, flens animal cateris imperaturum; et a sup- 
pliciis vitam auspicatur unam fantum ob culpam, 
quia natum eit. Heu! dementiam ab his initiis ex- 
istimatium ad superblam se genltos! The pagans 
had a right sense of man’s misery from his birth, but 
did not know the cause of it,as St. Augustin ob- 
oe speaking of Cicero: Rem vidit, causam non 
vidit. 

These few passages, which I have here quoted from 
Pliny, and bave translated as well as I could, without 
being able to render the energy of the original, may 
suffice to give the reader some idea of his style and 
character. J should observe, before I conclude, upon 
the industrious art of the author I now speak of. His 
work, which takes in all natural history, and treats 
circumstantially an infinity of subjects absolutely ne- 
cessary to his plan, but entirely disagreeable in them- 
selves, abounds almost every where with thorns and 
brambles, which present nothing grateful to the rea- 
der, and are very capable of giving him disgust. 
Pliny, like an able writer, to prevent, or at least, to 
lessen, this distaste, has taken care to intersperse 
here and there some flowers, to throw into some of 
his narratives grace and spirit, and to adorn almost 
all the prefaces which he places in the front of each 
of his books, with fine and solid reflections. 


LUCIAN. 


LucrAn, a Greek author, was born at Samosata, 
the capital of Comagena, a province of Syria, of pa- 
rents of very moderate condition. His father, not ha- 
ving any fortune to give him, resolved to make him 
learn a trade. But the beginnings not being very 
much in his favour, he applied himself to literature, 
upon a dream, true or fictitious, related in the be- 

inning of his works. I shall give an extract of it 
in this place, which may contribute to give the read- 
er an idea of his genius and style. 

I was fifteen years old, says he, when I left off go- 
ing to school, at which tine my father consulted with 
his friends how to dispose of me. Several did not 
approve my being bronght up to letters, because 
much time and expense were necessary for success 
in them. They considered that 1 was not rich, and 
that in learning a trade I should soon be able to sup- 
ply myself with the means of life, without being a 
charge to my father or family. This advice was fol- 
lowed, and I was put into the hands of an uncle, who 
was an excellent sculptor. I did not dislike this art, 
because I had amused myself very early in making lit- 
tle works of wax, in which T succeeded tolerably well; 
besides, sculpture did not seem so much a trade to me, 
as an elegant diversion. I was therefore set to work, 
to try how I should take ta it. But I began by lay- 
ing on the chisel so clumsily upon the’ stone, which 
had been given me to work upon, and was very fine, 
that it broke under the weight of my fists. My uncle 
was so violently angry, that be could not help giving 
me several blaws; so that my apprenticeship began 
with tears. I ran home crying bitterly, and related 
this unfortunate adventure, showing the marks of the 
blows I had received, which exceedingly afflicted my 
mother. In the evening I went to bed, and did no- 
thing but ruminate upon what had happened all night. 
In my sleep I had a dream, which made a very lively 
impression upon me. I thought I saw two women. 
The one was rough and uncombed, with dirty hands, 
sleeves tucked up, and her face all covered with sweat 
and dust, in short, such as my uncle was when at work, 
The other had a graceful air, a sweet and smiling as- 
pect, and was very neat, though modest, in her attire. 
After having eagerly pulled me to and fro to make me 
join one of them, they referred the decision of their 
difference to my own choice, and pleaded their cause 
alternately. The first began thus: ‘Son, Tam Sculp- 
ture, whom you have lately espoused, and whom you 
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have known from your infancy, your uncle having 
made himself very famous by me. If you will follow 
nie, without hearkening to the soothing words of my 
rival, I will render you illustrious, not like her, by 
words, but deeds. For besides, that you will become 
strong and vigorons like me, you shall acquire an es- 
timation not subject to envy, nor one day the cause 
of your ruin, like the charms of her who now endeay- 
ours tosednce you. For the rest, be not in pain upon 
account of my habit; it is that of Phidias and Polycle- 
tns, and those other great sculptors, who, when alive, 
were adored for their works, and who are still adored 
with the gods that they made. Consider how much 
praise and glory you will acquire by treading in their 
steps, and what joy you will give your father and fa- 
mily.” ‘This is very near what this lady said to me in 
a rude gross tone, as artisans speak, but with force and 
vivacity. After which, the other addressed herself to 
me in these words: ‘* Lam Erudition, who preside over 
all the branches of polite knowledge. Sculpture has 
displayed the advantazes you would have with her. 
But if yon hearken to her, you will always continue a 
miserable artificer, exposed to the contempt and insults 
of the world, and compelled to make your court to the 
great for subsistence. Should you even become the 
most excellent in your art, you will only be admired, 
whilst none will envy your condition, But if you fol- 
low me, I will teach you whatever is most noble and 
inost excellent in the universe, and whatever antiquity 
boasts of remarkable. 1 will adorn thy soul with the 
most exalted virtues, such as modesty, justice, piety, 
humanity, equity, prudence, patience, and the love of 
whatever is virtnous and laudable: for these are the 
real ornaments of the soul. Instead of that mean dress 
of yours, I will bestow upon thee a majestic one, like 
that thou seest me wear; and from poor and unknown, 
I will render thee illustrious and opulent, worthy of 
the highest employ:ments, and capable of attaining 
then. If thou desirest to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, I will cause thy renown to go before thee. 
People will come from all parts to consult thee as an 
oracle: the whole world wil] do homage to and adore 
thee. I will even give thee the so much boasted im- 
mortality, and make thee survive forever in the re- 
membrance of men. Consider what Adschines and 
Demosthenes, the admiration of all ages, became by 
my means. Socrates, who at first followed Sculpture 
my rival, no sooner knew me, than he abandoned her 
forme. Has he had cause to repent his choice? Will 
you renounce such honours, riches, and authority, to 
follow a poor unknown, who has nothing to give thee, 
but the mallet and chisel, the low instruments she 
holds in her hands, who is reduced to get the means 
of life by the sweat of her brows, and to be more in- 
tent on polishing a piece of stone, than in polishing 
herself?” She had no sooner spoken these words, 
than, struck with her promises, and not having yet 
forgot the blows I had received, I ran to embrace her 
alinost before she ceased to speak. The other, trans- 
ported with rage and indignation, was immediately 
changed into a statue, as is related of Niobe. Erudi- 
tion thereupon, to reward my choice, made ine ascend 
with her into her chariot, and touching her winged 
horses, she carried me from east to west, making mie 
scatter universally, soniething I know not what, of ce- 
lestial and divine, that caused mankind to look up 
with astonishment, and to load me with blessings and 
praises. She afterwards brought me back into my 
own country, crowned with honour and glory; and 
restoring me to my father, who expected me with 
great impatience: “Behold,” said she to him, point- 
jng to the robe I had on, ‘tof how exalted a fortune 
you would have deprived your son, had I not inter- 
posed.” Here ended my dream. 

Lucan concludes this short discourse with observ- 
ing that his design, in relating this dream, which 
seenis entirely a fiction of his own, was to inculcate 
the love of virtue in yonth, and to encourage thein by 
his example to surmount all the difficulties they may 
meet wil in their course, and to consider poverty as 
no obstacle of real merit. 

The effect this dream had, was to kindle in him an 
ardent desire to distinguish himself by the study of 
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polite learning, to which he entirely devoted himself. 
We may judge of the progress he made in it, by the 
erudition that appears in his writings upon all man- 
ner of subjects; which gave me reason to place him 
amongst the philologers. He says himself, that he 
euibraced the profession of an advocate: but that ab- 
horring the clamour and chicanery of the bar, be had 
recourse to philosophy as to anasylum. It appears 
also from his writings that he was a rhetorician, who 
professed eloquence, and coniposed declamations and 
harangues upon different subjects, and even pleadings, 
though none of his making have come down to us. 

He settled first at Antioch; whence he went into 
Tonia and Greece, and afterwards into Gaut and Italy: 
bnt his longest residence was at Athens. In his ex- 
treme old age, he accepted the office of register to 
the prefect of Egypt. 1 shall not enter into a circum- 
stantial account of the particulars of his life, which 
are of little importance to my subject. He lived to 
the reign of Commodius, to whom he inscribed the 
history of Alexander the Impostor, after the death of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

He left a variety of writings upon different subjects. 
The purity of the Greek tongue, and the clear, agree- 
able, lively, and animated style, in which they are 
written, give the reader great pleasure. In his dia- 
logues of the dead, he has hit that admirable simpli- 
city, and natural pleasantry of humour, which are so 
well adapted to a manner of writing, which is ex- 
tremely difficult, though it does not seem so, because 
a vast number of personages, very different in their 
age and condition, are introduced speaking in it, each 
according to their peculiar character. His writings 
have this advantage, as Quinctilian has observed of 
Cicero’s, that they may be useful to beginners, and 
no less so to the more advanced. He is wonderful in 
his narration, and has a fecundity in him, which may 
be of great service to geniuses naturally dry and bar- 
ren. He treats fable in a manner at once agreeable 
and very proper to impress it upoa the memory, which 
is of bo small advantage for the understanding of the 
poets. He paints adinirably in a thousand places the 
miseries of this life, the vanity of mankind, the pride 
of the philosophers, and the arrogance of the learned. 
It is however true, that choice and discernment are 
necessary in reading this author, who, in many of his 
works, shows little respect for inodesty, and makes 
opcn profession of impiety, equally deriding the Chris- 
tian religion, of which he speaks in many places with 
extreme contempt, and the pagan superstition, of 
which he shows the ridicule. This occasioned his 
being called blasphemer and atheist. And indeed he 
followed the Epicurean philosophy, which differs Jit- 
tle from atheism; or rather he had neither religion, 
nor any fixed and constant principles, regarding every 
thing as uncertain and problematical, and making 
every thing matter of jest. Suidas says, it was gene- 
rally believed that he was torn in pieces by dogs, as 
a judgment for his presumption in making Christ the 
subject of his raillery. It were to be wished that 
this fact was better attested. 


AULUS GELLIUS. 


AULUS GELLIUS (or by corruption Agellius) was 
a grammarian, who lived in the second century, ia the 
reigns of Marcus Aurelins, and some other emperors, , 
his successors. He studied grammar at Rome, and 
phil at Athens, under Calvisius Taurus, whence 

e afterwards returned to Rome. : 

He rendered himself famous by his Noctes Attica, 
which name he gave to a collection he made for his 
children of whatever he had learned, that was fine, 
either in reading authors, or from the conversation of 
learned men. He called it so, because he had com- 
posed it at Athens during the winter, when the length 
of the nights afforded more time for application. 
Macrobius has copied several things from him with- 
out quoting him. There does not seem to be any 
great discernment in the topics he has chosen as the 
most considerable and most useful, which are gene- 
rally grammatical remarks of little importance. We 
are, however, indebted to him for many facts and 
nionuments of antiquity, no where else to be found. 


OF PHILOLOGERS. 


Of the twenty books that compose this work, the 
eighth is entirely lost; nothing remaining of it but the 
title of the chapters! That wherein he transiently 
treats of the laws of the twelve tribes is very much 
esteemed. 

Aulus Gellius’s style does not want force, but is of- 
ten mixed with barbarous and improper words, which 
render it hard and obscure, and argues the age he 
lived in, from which little purity and elegance is to be 
expected. ; 

Amongst the particulars, which he tells us of his 
life, he observes,? that while he was very young, be- 
ing chosen by the pretors to adjudge somie little af- 
fairs of private persons, one was brought before him, 
in which a mau claimed a sum of money, that he pre- 
teaded to have lent another. He proved this only by 
some circumstances of no great certainty, and had nei- 
ther writing nor witoess: but he was a man of unques- 
tionable honour, irreproachable life, and known inte- 
arity. His opposite, on the contrary, who denied the 

ebt, was notorious for his sordid avarice; and was 
Bad to have been often convicted of fraud and per- 

dy. Aulus Gellius, to adjudge this cause, had taken 
with him several of his friends versed in the business 
of the bar, but who desired nothing so much as des- 

atch, having a great deal of other affairs to attend to. 

eace they made no difficulty to conclude, that a man 
could not be obliged to pay a debt, when there was no 
proofs that he owed it. Aulus Gellius could not re- 
solve to dismiss the cause in this manner, believing 
one of the parties very capable of denying what he 
owed, and the other incapable of demanding what was 
not his due. He therefore referred judgment to an- 
other day, and went to consult Favorinus, who was 
then alive and at Rome: he wasa philosopher of great 
reputation. Favorinus, upon his proposing the case to 
him, repeated a passage of Cato, which says, that on 
these occasions, where proofs were wanting, the an- 
cient custom of the Romans was to examine which of 
the two were the honester man; and, when they were 
equally so, or equally otherwise, to adjudge the cause 
in fayour of the person sued: whence Fayorinus con- 
cluded, that with regard to two persons, so different 
in their characters as the parties in the cause, there 
was no difficulty to believe an honest man preferably 
toaknave. Whatever respect Aulus Gellius might 
have for this philosopher, he could not entirely give 
in to his opioion; and, determining to do nothing 
against his conscience, he declined passing judgment 
in an affair, into which he could not sufficiently pene- 
trate. The case would have no difficulty with us, be- 
cause the pretended debtor would be put to his oath, 
and be hiesea upon it. 


ATHENZEUS. 


ATHENEUS was of Naucratis, anciently a famous 
city of Egypt, upon an arm of the Nile that took its 
name from it. He lived in the reign of the emperor 
Commodus. He composed a work in Greek, which 
he called Dipnosophista, that is to say, the banquet of 
the learned; which abounds with curious and learned 
inquiries, and gives abundance of light into the Gre- 
cian antiquities. We have only an abridgment or 
extracts of the first books of his Dipnosophista, made, 
as Casaubon believes, at Constantinople, five or six 
hundred years ago.3 


JULIUS POLLUX. 


JULIUS POLLUX was the countryman and cotempo- 
rary of Athenzus., He inscribed to Commodus, when 
only Czsar, in the lifetime of Marcus Aurelius, the 
ten books which we have of his under the title of 
Onomasticon. It isa collection of the synonymous 
words by which the best Greek authors expressed the 
sanie thing. He was apparently one of the preceptors 
of Commodus. He pleased that prince with his fine 
voice, who gave him the chair of professor of elo- 
quence, which had been founded at Athens. Philos- 
tratus, who placed him among the sophists, ascribes 
fo him a great knowledge of the Greek language, a 


a Lib. xx. c. 1. 3 Gell. 1. xiv. c. 2, 
3 Voss. hist. Gr. 1]. ii. e. 15. 
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taste for what was well or iJl composed, and genius 
enough for eloquence, but little art.4 


SOLINUS. 


C. JuLius Sorius has left us a description of the 
earth, under the name of Polyhister. Vossius relates 
many opinions upon the time when the author lived, 
and conc‘udes, that all which can be said of it is, that 
he preceded St. Jerome, who cites him, that is to say, 
after the first century, and before the end of the 
fourth. Wis work is only an extract from several 
authors, particularly Pliny the naturalist, and is done 
with no great genius and judgment. 


PHILOSTRATUS. 


THERE were many sophists of thisname. We shall 
speak here only of him who wrote the life of Apollo- 
nius Tyanzus. He was one of the learned men, who 
frequented the court of the empress Julia, the wife of 
Sverus.6 He professed eloquence at Athens, and af- 
terwards at Rome, in the reign of Severus. The life 
of Apollonius, written by Damis, the most zealous of 
his disciples, which was properly no more than me- 
moirs very meanly composed, having fallen into Julia’s 
hands, she gave it to Philostratus, who form these me- 
moirs, and what he could extract from the works of 
Apollonius himself, and other writings, compiled the 
history we have of him. Eusebius asserts,? that it 
were easy to show, that a great part of his narrations 
contradict themselves, ane breathe nothing but fable 
and romance. Nor is he afraid to add, that his whole 
work abounds with fictions and falsities. Photius, who 
briefly repeats part of the facts of this history, treats 
many of them as inspertinent fables.8 Suidas speaks 
of them to the same effect. The latter, besides the 
life of Apolloaius, ascribes many other writings to 
Philostratus, and among the rest, four books of alle- 
gories and descriptions, which are still extant, and 
have been judged of great beauty, well sustained, and 
composed with all the delicacy of the Attic tongue. 


MACROBIUS. 


Tuis author, at the head of his works, is called Au- 
relius Theodosius Ambrosius Macrobius. To which 
the epithet Illustrious is added, peculiar to those ad- 
vanced to the highest dignities of the empire. He was 
of a country, where the Latin tongue was not com- 
monly spoken, naniely, of Greece or of the East, and 
lived in the reigns of Theodosius and his children. 
Though it is not certain that this author is the Ma- 
crobius mentioned in the laws of Honorius and The- 
odosius, it is, however, scarce to be doubted, but he 
lived about that time, as all the persons he introduces 
speaking in his Saturnalia lived very near it. He 
feigns tbis conversation, in order to calles all that he 
knew of antiquities, which he intended for the instruc- 
tion of his son Eustathius, to whom he addresses it.? 
And as he assembles in it all the greatest and most 
learned persons of Rome during the vacations of the 
Saturnalia, he gives that name to his work. He pro- 
fesses to relate things generally in the express words 
of the authors from whom he extracts them, because 
his view in it was not to display his eloquence, but to 
instruct his son: besides which, being a Greek, it was 
not quite easy for him to express himself in Latin. 
Accordingly his elocution is said to be neither pure 
nor elegant; and that in the passages where he speaks 
himself, a Greek seems talking broken Latin. As for 
the subjects of which he treats, they are agreeable and 
ieee 


Besides the Saturnalia, there are two books of Ma- 
crobius’ upon the dream, ascribed by Cicero to Scipio, 
done also for his son Eustathius, to whom he addres- 
ses them. 


DONATUS. 


DoNnATUS,!0(lius Donatus) whose scholar St. Je- 
rome was, taught grammar with great reputation at 
Rome, in the reign of the emperor Constantinus. We 


4 Philost. p. 589, 590, 

6 Svidas. Ant. J. C. 194. 
8 Phot. c. 44. 

10 Ant. J.C. 354. 


8 Voss. hist. Lat. |. iii, 
1 Euseb. in Hier. 
® Saturn. 1. i. in Prefat. 
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have the commentaries upon Virgil and Terence, 
which are pretended to be the same, ascribed by St. 
Jerome to his master Donatus. The best judges be- 
lieve, that there may be something of his in the com. 
ment upon Virgil, but that much is added to it unwor- 
thy of so able a hand. As to the comment upon 
Terence, it is attributed to Evanthius, otherwise call- 
ed Eugraphius, who lived at thesametime. Neither 
is it believed, that the lives of these two poets were 
written by Donatus. We have some tracts upon 
grammar which bear his name, and are esteemed. 
SERVIUS (MJaurus Honoratus) lived about the 
reigns of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius. He 


BELLES LETTRES. 


is known by the comment upon Virgil ascribed. to 
him. It is the general opinion that this piece is only 
an abridgment extracted from the work of the true 
Servius, the loss of which these extracts have occa- 
sioned, 


STOBEUS. 


JOHANNES STOBXUS, a Greek author, lived nm the 
fifth century. What remains of his collection has 
preserved some curious monuments of the ancient po- 
etsand philosophers. It is believed, that among these 
fragments many things have been added by those who 
came after him. 


OF 


POLITE LEARNING, 


OR THE 


BELLES LETTRES, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Porsy, History, and Eloquence, include whatever 
is principally meant by polite learning, or the Belles 
Lettres. Of all departments of literature, this bas the 
most charnis, displays the most lustre, and is in some 
sense the most capable of doing a nation honour by 
works, which are the finest and most exquisite pro- 
duction of the mind. I would not hereby be thought 
to undervalue the other sciences in the least, of 
which I shall speak in the sequel, and which cannot 
he too highly esteemed. I only observe, that those 
we are to treat of in this place, have something more 
animating, nore shining, and consequently more apt 
to strike mankind, and to excite their admiration; 
that they are accessible to a great number of per- 
sons, and connect themselves more generally than 
the rest with the feelings and transactions of inen of 
genuis. Poesy seasons the solidity of her instructions 
with attractive graces, and the pleasing images, in 
which she industriously conveys them. History, in 
recounting the events of past ages in a lively and 
agreeable manner, excites and gratifies our curiosity, 
and at the same time gives useful lessons to kings, 
princes, and persons of all conditions, under borrow- 
ed names, to avoid offending their delicacy. And 
lastly, eloquence, now showing herself to us with a 
simple and modest grace, and now with all the pomp 
and majesty of a potent queen, charms the soul, 
while she engages the heart, with a sweetness and 
force, against which there is no resisting. 

Athens and Rome, those two great theatres of hu- 
man glory, have produced the greatest men of the 
ancient world, as well for valour aod military know- 
ledge, as ability in the arts of government. But 
would these great men have been known, or would 
not their names have been buried with them in 
oblivion, without the aid of the arts in question, that 
have given them a kind of immortality, of which 
mankind are so jealous? These two cities them- 
selves, which are still universally considered as the 

rimitive sources of good taste in general, and which, 
in the midst of the ruins of so many empires, pre- 
eerved a taste for polite learning, that never will 
expire; are they not indebted for that glory to the 
excellent works of poesy, history, and eloquence, 
with which they have enriched the universe? 

Rome seemed in some sort to confine herself to 
this taste for the Belles Lettres; at least she excelled 


in an eminent degree only in this kind of knowledge, 
which she considered as more useful and more glori- 
ous than all others. Greece was more rich as to the 
number of sciences, and embraced them all without 
distinction. Her illustrious persona, her princes, and 
kings, extended their protection to science in gene- 
ral, of whatsoever kind and denomination. Not to 
mention the many others who have rendered their 
names famous on this account, to what was Ptolemy 
Philadelphus indebted for the reputation that distin- 
guished ha so niuch among the kings of Egypt, but 
to his particular care in drawing learned men of all 
kinds to his court, in loading them with honours and 
rewards, and by their means in causing all arts and 
sciences to flourish in his dominions. The famous 
library of Alexandria, enriched by his truly royal 
magnificience with so considerable a number of 
books, and the celebrated museum, where all the 
learned assembled, have made his name more illus- 
trious, and acquired him a more solid and lasting 
glory, than the greatest of conquests could have done. 

France does not give place to Egypt in this point. 
The king’s famous library, infinitely augmented by 
the magnificence of Louis XIV. is not the least illus- 
trious circumstance of his reign. His successor Louis 
XV. who signalized the beginning of his own reign 
by the glorious establishment of free instruction in 
the university of Paris, to tread in the steps of his 
illustrious great-grandfather, has also made it his 
care and pride to augment and decorate the royal 
library. In a few years he has enriclied it with from 
fifteen to eighteen thousand printed volumes, and al- 
most eight thousand manuscripts, part of the hbrary 
of Mr. Colbert, the most scarce and ancient come 
down to us; without mentioning those brought very 
lately from Constantinople by the Abbe Sevin: so that 
the king’s library at present amounts to about ninety 
thousand printed-volumes, and from thirty to thirty- 
five thousand manuscripts. It only remained to de- 
posite so precious a treasure in a mannet that might 
evince all its value, and answer the reputation and 
glory of the kingdom. This Louis XV. has also 
done, and fulfilled the intentions of his great-grand- 
father, by causing a superb edifice to be prepared 
for his library, which is already the admiration of all 
strangers, and, when finished, will be the most mag- 
nificent receptacle for books in Europe. 

‘The museum of Alexandria was niuch admired: but 
what was it in comparison with our academies of ar- 
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chitecture, sculpture, painting; the Academie Fran- | them shines out that true poesy in all her majesty of 


gots,! that of polite learning or the Belles Lettres, 
and that of Sciences? Add to these the two most 
ancient foundations of the kingdom; the college 
royal, where all the learned languages, and almost 
nll the sciences are taught; and the university of 
Paris, the mother and model of all the academies in 
the world, whose reputation so many ages have not 
inipaired, and who, with her venerable wrinkles, con- 
tinually retains the air and bloom of youth. If the 
number of the learued, who fill all these places, are 
added to the account, and thejr pensions estimated, 
it must be owned that the rest of Europe has no- 
thing comparable to France in these respects. For 
the honour of the present reign and ministry, I can- 
not forbear observing, that during the war lately 
terminated so happily and gloriously for us, the pay- 
ment of all these pensions of the learned was neither 
suspended nor delageae 

The reader will, [ hope, pardon this small digres- 
sion, which however is not entirely foreign to my sub- 
ject, for the sake of the warm love of my country, 
and the just sense of gratitude that occasioned It. 
Before I proceed to my subject, I think myself ob- 
liged to take notice, that I shall make great use of 
many of the dissertations in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, eeally 
in what relates to poesy. Those extracts will show 
how capable that academy is of preserving the good 
taste of the ancients. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE POETS. 


IF we consider poetry in the purity of its first in- 
stitution, it is evident, that it was invented originally 
to render the public homage of adoration and grati- 
tude to the Divine Majesty, and to teach men the 
most important truths of religion. This art, which 
seems so profane in our days, had its hirth in the 
midst of festivals, instituted in honour of the Supreme 
Being. On those solemn days, when the Hebrews 
celebrated the remembrance of the wonders God had 
wrought in their favour, and when, at rest from their 
labours, they gave themselves up to an innocent and 
necessary joy, all places resounded with canticles 
and sacred song, the noble, sublime, and majestic 
style of which suited the greatness of the God they 
praised. In those divine canticles what throngs do 
we not see of the most lively and animated beauties! 
Rivers rolling back to their sources; seas opening and 
flying with dread; hills that skip, and mountains that 
melt like wax and disappear; heaven and earth tremb- 
ling and listening with awe and silence; and all nature 
in motion, and shaken before the face of its author. 

But as the human voice alone failed in the utter- 
ance of such amazing wonders, and seemed too weak 
to the people to express the lively sense of gratitude 
and adoration with which they were animated, to 
express them with greater force, they called into 
their aid the big voices of thundering drums, trum- 
pets, and all other instruments of music. Ina kind 
of transport and religious enthusiasm this did not 
suffice; and the body was also made to have a part 
in the holy joy of the soul by impetuous but con- 
certed emotions, in order that every thing in man 
might render homage to the Divinity. Such were 
the beginnings of music, dancing, and poetry. 

What man of good taste, who, though not full of 
respect for the sacred books, should read the songs 
of Moses with the same eyes he reads the odes of 
Pindar, but would be obliged to own that this Moses, 
whom we know as the first historian and legislator 
of the world, is at the same time the first and most 
sublime of poets? In his writings, poetry even at 
the first instant of its birth appears perfect, because 
God himself inspires it, and Ah necessity of arriving 
by degrees at perfection, is a condition annexed only 
to arts of human invention. The prophets and the 
psalms preseot us also with the like models. In 


t Academie Francoise, established 1635, for the purity 
of the French tongue. 


light, which excites none but happy passions, which 
moves the heart without depraving it, which pleases 
without soothing our frailties, which engages our at- 
tention without amusing us with trivial and ridicu- 
lous tales, which instructs us without disgust, which 
makes us know God without representing him under 
images unworthy of the divine nature, and which 
always surprises without leading us astray through 
fantastic regions and chaseriesE wonders. Always 
agreeable, always useful; noble by bold expressions, 
glowing figures, and still more by the truths she 
denounces, it is she alone that deserves the naine of 
divine language. 

When nien had transferred to creatures the homage 
dne only to the Creator, poesy followed the fortune 
of religion, always preserving however traces of her 
first origin. She was employed at first to thank the 
false divinities for their supposed favours, and to 
demand new ones. She was soon indeed applied to 
other uses: but in all times care was taken {o bring 
her back to her original destination. Hesiod has 
wrote the genealogy of the gods in verse: a very an- 
cient poet composed the hymns usually ascribed to 
Homer; of which kind of poem Callimachus after- 
wards wrote others. Even the works, that turned 
upoa different subjects, conducted and decided the 
events they related by the intervention and ministra- 
tion of divinities. They taught mankind to consider 
the gods as the authors of whatever happens in na- 
ture. Homer, and the other poets, every where re- 
present them as the sole arbiters of our destinies, 
It is by them our courage is either exalted or de- 
pressed; they give or deprive us of prudence; dis- 

ense success and victory; and occasion repulse and 
defeat. Nothing great or heroic is executed without 
the secret or visible assistance of some divinity. And 
of all the truths they inculcate, they present none 
more frequently to our view, and establish none with 
more care, than that valour and wisdom are of no 
avail without the aid of Providence. 

One of the principal views of poesy, and which 
was a kind of natural consequence of the first, was 
also to form the manners. To be convinced of this, 
we have only to consider the particular end of the 
several species of poetry, and to observe the general 
practice of the most illustrious poets. The Epic 
poem proposed from the first to give us instructions 
disguised under the allegory of an important and 
heroic action; the Ode, to celebrate the exploits of 
great men, in order to excite the general imitation 
of others; Tragedy, to inspire us with horror for 
guilt, by the fatal effects that succeed it; and with 
veneration for virtue, by the just praises and rewards 
which attend it; Comedy and Satire, to correct whilst 
they divert us, and to make implacable war with vice 
and folly; Elegy, to shed tears upon the tonsbs of 
persons, who deserve to be Jamented; and lastly, the 
Pastoral poem, to sing the innocence and pleasures 
of rural life. If any of these kinds of poetry have in 
succeeding times been employed to different pur- 
poses, it is certain, that they were made to deviate 
from their natural institution, and that in the begin- 
ning they all tended to the same end, which was to 
render man better. 

I shall pursue this subject no farther, which would 
carry me beyond my bounds. I confine nnyself in 
speaking of the poets to those who have distinguish- 
ed themselves most in each kind of poetry, and shall 
begin with the Greeks. I shall then proceed to the 
Latins, partly uniting them, however, sometimes, 
especially when it may seem necessary, to co:rpare 
them with each other. As I have occasionally treat- 
ed part of what relates to these illustrious writers 
elsewhere, to avoid useless and tedious repetitions, 
the reader will permit me to refer him thither, when 
the same matter recurs. 


ARTICLE I. 


OF THE GREEK POETS. 


EvERY body knows, that poesy was brought into 
Italy from Greece, and that Rome 1s indebted to her 
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for the reputation and glory she acquired of this 
kind, : 


SECTION I.—or THE GREEK POETS, WHO EX- 
CELLED IN EPIC POETRY. 


I do not rank either the Sibyls, or Orpheus, and 
Muszeus, in the number of the poets. All the learn- 
ed agree, that the poems ascribed to them are sup- 
posititious. 


HOMER. 


THE period of time when Homer was born is not 
very certain. Herodotus! places it four hundred 

ears before himself, and Usher fixes the birth of 
Feu in the year of the world 3520. Accord- 
ing to which Homer must have been born in the 
year 3120, that is to say, 340 years after the taking 
of Troy. We have no better assurances concerning 
the place of his nativity, for which honour seven 
cities contended. Smyrna seems to have carried it 
against the rest. ; 

I have spoken of epic poetry and Homer in the 
aacient history,? and with much greater extent in the 
first of my treatise upon the study of the Belles Let- 
tres, where J have endeavoured to give the reader 
a taste of the beauties of this poet. 

Virgil, if we may judge of is views by his work, 
seems to have proposed no less to himself than to dis- 

ute the superiority of epic poetry with Greece, and 
Weiowed arms from his rival himself for that pur- 
pose. He justly discerned, that as he was to bring 
the hero of his poem from the banks of the Scaman- 
der, it would be necessary for him to imitate the Odys- 
sey, which contains a great series of voyages and nar- 
ratives; and as he was to make him fight for his set- 
tlement in Italy, that it would be as necessary to 
have the liad perpetually before his eyes, an 
abounds with action, battles, and all that intervention 
oi the gods, which heroic poetry requires. Aineas 
makes voyages like Ulysses, and fights like Achilles. 
Virgil has interwoven the forty-eight books of Homer 
in the twelve of the Eneid. ‘In the six first we dis- 
cover the Odyssey almost universally, as we do the 
Iliad in the six last. 

The Greek poet has a great advantage, and no less 
title to superiority, from having been the original, 
which the other copied; and what Quinctilian says ot 
Demosthenes in regard to Cicero, may with equal jus- 
tice be applied to him, that however great Virgil may 
be, Homer in a great measure made him what he is.3 
This advantage does not, however, fully decide their 
merit, and to which of them the preference ought to be 
given, will always be a matter of dispute. We may 
in this point abide by the judgment of Quinctiliaa, 
who, while he leaves the question undecided, in a few 
words perfectly specifies the characters that distin- 
guish those two excellent poets. He tells us, there is 
more genius and force of nature in the one, and more 
art and application in the other; and that what is 
wanting in Virgil on the side of the sublime, in which 
the Greek poet is indisputably superior, is perhaps 
compensated by the justness and equality that prevail 
universally throughout the Zineid. Ei hercle, ut ili 
nature cwlesti atque immortali cesserimus, ita cure el 
diligentie vel ideo in hoc plus est, quod et fuit magis 
eaborandum: et quantum eminentioribus vincimur, 
Jferiasse equalitate pensamus. It is very hard to cha- 
racterise these two poets better. The Iliad and 
Odyssey are two great paintings, of which the Aneid 
is an abridgment or miniature. The latter requires 
& nearer view: every thing in it therefore must be 
perfectly finished. But great pictures are seen at a 
distance: it is not necessary, that they should be so 
exact and regular in all their strokes: too scrupulous 
@ niceness 23 even a fault in such paintings. 


HESIOD. 


> Heston is said to have been born at Cum, a city 
of Holi, but brought up from his infancy at Ascra, a 
999 


1 Herod, I. ii. c. 53. 2 See vol. i. p. 222. 

2 Cedendum vero in hoc quidem, quod et ille (Demosthe- 
es) prior fuit, et ex magna parte Ciceronem, quantus est, 
ecit, Lib. x. cap. 1. 
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small town of Beotia, which on that account passed 
for his country: Virgil also calls him the old man of 
Ascra.4 Authors differ much concerning the tine iu 
which he lived. The most general opinion is, that he 
was Homer's cotemporary. Of all bis poems only 
three have come down to us: these are, he Works 
and Days; The Theogonia, or, the genealogy of the 
gods; and The Shield of Hercules; of which I have 
spoken elsewhere. Quinctilian gives us his character 
in these words:—' Hesiod seldom rises upon himself, 
and the greatest part of his works consist almost en- 
tirely of proper names. He has however useful sen- 
tences for the conduct of life, with sweetness enough 
of words, and no unhappiness of style. He is allow- 
ed to have succeeded best in the middle way of , 
writing.”5 


POETS LESS KNOWN. 


TERPANDER, flourished A. M. 3356. He was very 
famous both for poetry and music. 

TYRTZUS, flourished A. M. 3364. He is believed 
to have been an Athenian. This poet made a great 
figure in the second war of Messene. He excelled in 
celebrating military exploits. The Spartans had been 
several times defeated to their great discouragement, 
The oracle of Delphos bade them ask a man of the 
Athenians capable of assisting them with his counsel 
and abilities. Tyrteeus was sent them. The conse- 
quence at first did not answer the expectations of the 
Spartans. They were again defeated three times suc- 
cessively, and were upon the point of returning to 
Sparta in despair. Tyrtezus re-animated them by his 
verses, which breathed nothing but love of one’s coun- 
try and contenipt of death. Having resumed courage 
they attacked the Messenians with fury, and the vic- 
tory they obtained upon this occasion, terminated a 
war they could support no longer to their advantage. 
They conferred the freedom of their city upon Tyrtz- 
us, a privilege they were by no means too profuse of 
at Lacedzemon, which made it exceedingly honoura- 
ble. The little that remains of his writings, shows that 
his style was very vigorous and noble. He seems 
transported himself with the ardour he endeavours to 
give his bearers. 


Tyrteusque mares animos in Martia bella 
Versibus exacuit. Horat.in Art. Poet. 


By verse the warrior’s fire Tyrteus feeds, 
And urges manly minds to glorious deeds. 


DRAco, a celebrated Athenian legislator, flourished 
A. M. 3368. He composed a poem of three thousand 
lines, entitled, ‘Yxoé4x«., in which he laid down ex- 
cellent precepts for the conduct of life. 

ABARIs, a Scythian by nation according to Suidas, 
surnamed by others the Hyperborean, flourished A. M. 
3368.7 He composed several pieces of poetry. Sto- 
ries of the last absurdity are told of him, which even 
Herodotus himself does not seem to believe. He con- 
tents himself with saying, that Barbarian had carried 
an arrow through the whole world, and that he ate 
nothing. Jamblicus8 goes farther, and pretends that 
Abaris was carried by his arrow through the air, and 
passed rivers, seas, and the most inaccessible places in 
that manner, without being stopped by any obstacle. 
It is said that upon account of a great plague that 
raged in the country of the Hyperboreans, he was 
deputed to Athens by those people. 

CHzRILUS, flourished A. M. 3676. There were 
several poets of this name. I speak of him in this 
place,9 who notwithstanding the badness of his verses, 
in which there was neither taste nor beauty, was how- 


4 Ascreumque senem. elog. 6. 

& Raro assurgit Hesiodus, magnaque pars ejas in nomini- 
bus est occnpata: tamen utiles circa precepta scntentiz, 
lenitasque verborum et compositionis probabilis: daturque 
ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. Zid. x. cap. i. 

6 Pausan. }. iv. p. 244, &c. 

* Suidas. flerod. |. iv. c, 36. 8 Jambl. in Vit. Pyth. 

8 Gratug Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 

Cherilus, incultis qui versibus et mole natis 
Retulit acceptos, regale numisma, Philippos. 
Idem rex ille, poema, 
Qui tam ridiculum tam caré prodigus emit, 
Ecsta vetuit ne quis se, preter Apellem, 
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ever much esteemed and favoured by Alexander the 
Great, from whom he received as great a reward as if 
he had been an excellent poet. Horace observes, 
that liberality argued little taste in that prince, who 
had been so delicate in respect to painting and sculp- 
ture, as to prohibit by an edict all painters except 
Apelles to draw his picture, and all statuaries, but 
Lysippus, to make his statue in brass. Sylla, among 
the Romans, acted as liberally, but with more pru- 
dence than Alexander, in regard to a poet, who had 
ptescnted hini with some wretched verses. He order- 
ed a reward to be given him upon condition that he 
svould never write more: very hard terins to a bad 
poet, however reasonable in themselves.1 
Aratus was of Soloe, a city of Cilicia, flourished 
\|A. M. 3732. He composed a poem upon astronomy, 
which was very much esteemed by the learned, ac- 
‘cording to Cicero. Quinctilian speaks less favoura- 
bly of it2 He says, that the subject of Aratus was 
‘very dry and unaflecting, from having neither variety, 
passions, character, nor harangue in it:3 but that how- 
ever he had done as much with it as his matter would 
admit, and had made choice of it as suiting his capa- 
city. Cicero, at seventeen years of age, had transla- 
ted the poem of Aratus into Latin verse, of which 
many fragments are come down to us in his treatise 
De Natura Deorum. 
APOLLontus of Rhodes, who flourished A. M. 3756, 
composed a poem upon the expedition of the Argon- 
auts; rgonautica. He was a native of Alexandria, 
and had succeeded Eratosthenes as keeper of the fa- 
mous library there in the reign of Ptolemeus Ever- 
getes. Upon seeing himself ill treated by the other 
oets of that place, who loaded him with calumnies, 
e retired to Rhodes, where he passed the rest of his 

he This occasioned his being surnamed the Rho- 
tan. 

Evupuorion, of Chalcis, flourished A. M. 3756. 
Antiochus the Great intrusted him with the care of 
his library.4 Virgil mentions him in his Bucolics.5 

NICANDER of Colophon in Tonia, or, according to 
others, of AStolia. He flourished in the time of Atta- 
lus, the last king of Pergamus, A.M. 3852. He com- 
posed some poems upon medicine; Oxgsxx2 and "Arczs- 
¢éeuxxx, and others upon agriculture, which & Virgil 
imitated in bis Georgics. ; 

ANTIPATER of Sidon, flourished A. M. 3856. Ci- 
cero? informs us, that he had so great a talent for po- 
etry, and such facility in making verses, that he could 
express himself extemporaneously in hexameters, or 
any other kind of verse, upon any subject. Valerius 
Maximus, and Pliny ® say, that he had a fever regu- 
larly once every year upon the same day; which was 
the day of his birth and death. 

A. Licintus Arcuras, for whom Cicero’s oration 
is extant, flourished A. M. 3318. He wrote a poem 
upon the war with the Cimhri, and began another up- 
on Cicero’s consulship. We have still some of bis 
epigrams in the Anthologia. 

ARTHENIUS lived at the same time. He had been 
taken prisoner in the war with Mithridates, and was 
Virgil's master in Greek poetry.9 

APOLLINARIUS, bishop of Laodicza in Syria, flou- 
rished A. D. 362. I do not consider bim here asa 


;  FPingeret, aut alins Lysippo duceret era 
J i Fortis Alexandri vultum simulantia. 
3 Hor. Ep. i. 1. 2. 

1 Jussit ei premium tribui, sub ea conditione ne quid 
postea scriberct. Cic. pro sirckh. poct. n. 25. 

2 Constst inter doctos hominem ignarum Astrolugiz, 
ornalissimis atque uptimis versibus Aratum de calo stcllis- 
que dixisse. 

3 Arali materia motu caret, nt in qua nulla varietas, 
nullus affectus, nulla persona, nulla cujusquam sit orativ. 
Sufficit lamen operi, cui se parem credidit. Lib. x. c. |. 

¢ Quid! Euphorionem transibimus? Quem nisi probas- 
set Virgilius, idem nunquam ceré conditorum Chalcidico 
versu carminum fecisset in Bucolicis mentionem. Quinctil. 
excels 

6 Eelog. x. v. 50. 

6 Quid! Nicandrum frustra seenti Macer atqua Virgil- 
fus? Quinctil. ibid, 

3 Lib. ili. de Orat. n. 194, 

@ Val, Max. I.i.c. 8 Plin. 1. vii. ¢. 51, 

{ © Maerob. I. v. ¢. 17. 
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bishop, but as a poet, who distinguished himself very 
much by Christian poetry. Julian the apostate for- 
bade all masters by a public edict, to teach the chil- 
dren of Christians the profane authors. ‘The pretext 
for this edict was, that it was not consistent to ex- 
plain them to youth as illustrious writers, and at the 
same time to condemn their religion. But the true 
niotives for that prohibition were the great advantages 
the Christians found in the profane books against pa- 
ganism. This edict induced the two Apollinarii to 
compose several works of use to religion. 

The father of whom we speak, and who was a gram- 
marian, wrote in heroic verse, and in imitation of Ho- 
mer, the sacred history in twenty-four books down to 
the reign of Saul, denominating each book with a let- 
ter of the Greek alphabet. He imitated Menander in 
comedies, Kuripides in tragedies, and Pindar in odes; 
taking his subjects from the holy scripture, and ob- 
serving the character and style of the several kinds 
of poetry in which he wrote, in order that the Christ- 
ians might dispense with the want of the profane au- 
thors in learning tbe Belles Lettres. 

His son, who was a sophist, or rhetorician and phi- 
losopher, composed dialogues after the manner of 
Plato, to explain the gospels and the doctrine of the 
apostles. 

Julian’s persecution was of so short a continuance, 
that the works of the Apollinarii became useless; and 
the profane authors were again read. Hence, of all 
their poems, none are come down to us, except the 
Psalms paraphrased by Apollinarius the clder, who 
had the misfortune to give into heterodox opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ. 

Str. GrEGorRY of Nazianzen, who flourished A. D, 
350, cotemporary with Apollinarius, composed also a 
great nuniber of verses of all kinds: Suidas makes 
them amount to thirty thousand, of which only a part 
have been preserved. Most of them were the en- 
ployment and fruit of his retirement. Though he was 
very nluch advanced in years at the time ‘he wrote 
them, we find in them all the fire and vigour that 
could be desired in the works of a young man. 

In composing his poems, which served him for 
amusement in his solitude, and for consolation in his 
bodily infirmities, he had young persons, and those 
who love polite learning, in view. To withdraw them 
from dangerous songs and poems, he was for supply- 
ing them with an innocent and useful diversion, and 
at the same time for rendering the truth agreeable to 
them. There is also reason to believe, that one of his 
views was to oppose poems, in which every thing was 
strictly orthodox, to those of Apollinarius, that cou- 
tained many opinions repugnant to the Christian faith, 
In making poesy subservient in this manner to reli- 
gion, he recalled it to its primitive institution. He 
treated nothing in his verses but such subjects of piety 
as might animate, purify, instruct, or elevate the soul 
to God. In proposing sound cloctrine to Christians in 
them, be banished from them all the filth and folly of 
fable; and would have thought it profaning his pen, 
to have employed it in reviving ihe heathen diviai- 
ties, that Christ had come to abolish. 

Such are the models we ought to follow. I speak 
here of a saint, who had all the beauty, vivacity, and 
solidity of wit, it is possible to imagine. He had been 
instructed in the Belles Lettres by the most able mas- 
ters at that time of the pagan world. He had read 
with extreme application all the ancient poets, of 
which we often find traces even in his prose writings. 
He contented himself with having acquired a refined 
taste of poetry from them, and with having thoroughly 
studied and comprehended all their beauties and dell- 
cacy; but never introduced any of the profane divini- 
ties into his own pieces; ahick were not re-admitted 
by the poets till many ages after. Ought what these 
glorious ages of the church condemned and forbade 
to be allowed now? I have treated this 10 subject 
elsewhere to some extent. 

For the honour of poesy and poets, I ought not to 
omit mentioning Eupecta, the daughter of the sophist 
Leontius the Athenian, who, before she was a Christ- 


19 Method of studying the Belles Lettres, vol. L - 
202 
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jan, and had married the emperor Theodosius the 

gunger, was called Athenais. Her father had given 

er an excellent education, and made her extremely 
learned and judicious. The surprising beauty of her 
aspect was, however, inferior to that of her wit. She 
wrote an heroic poem upon her husband’s victory over 
the Persians, and composed many other pieces upon 
pious subjects, of which we ought very much to re- 
pret the loss. She lived about A.D. 420. 

Synesivs, bishop of Ptolemais, lived at the same 
time. Only ten hymns of his are come down to us. 

I pass over in silence niany other poets mentioned 
by authors, but little known to us, and ani afraid that 
ponte already been only too long upon those of this 

ind. 

I proceed now to the tragic and comic poets, But 
as I have treated hoth with sufficient extent in the 
Ancient History,! I shall do little more in this place 
than mention their names and the times when they 


lived. 
SECTION II.—or THE TRAGIC POETS. 


THEsPIS, who flourished A. M. 3480, is considezed 
as the inventor of tragedy.? It is easy to judge how 
gross and imperfect it was in its beginning. He smear- 
ed the faces of his actors with lees of wine, and car- 
ried them fron: village to village ina cart, from which 
they represented their pieces. He lived in the time 
of Solon. That wise legislator, being present one 
day at one of these representations, cried out, striking 
the ground with his stick, “I am very much afraid, 
that these poetical fictions, and ingenious fancies, will 
soon have a share in our pnblic and private affairs.” 

JESCHYLUS, who flourished A. M. 3508, was the first 
that iniproved tragedy, and placed it in honour.4 He 
gave lis actors masks, more decent dresses, the high 
heeled boot or buskin called Cothurnus, and built 
them a little theatre. His manner of writing is noble, 
and even sublime; his elocution lofty, and soaring of- 
ten to bombast.6 

In a public dispute of the tragic poets, instituted 
upon account of the bones of Theseus which Cimon 
had brought to Athens, the prize was adjudged to So- 
phocles.6 The grief of Mschylus was so great upon 
seeing himself deprived by a young poet of the glory 
he had so long possessed, of being the most excellent 
in the theatre, that he could not bear to stay in Athens 
any longer. He left it, and retired to Sicily, to the 
court of king Hiern, where he died in a very singular 
manner.—As he lay asleep in the country with his 
bald head uncovered, an eagle taking it for a stone, 
let fall a heavy tortoise upon it, which killed him. 
Of fourscore and ten tragedies which he composed, 
some say only twenty-eight, and others no more than 
thirteen, carried the prize. 

SoPHOCLEs and EURIPIDES flourished A. M. 3532. 
These two poets appeared at the same time, and ren- 
dered the Athenian stage very illustrious by tragedies 
equally admirable, though very different in their style.7 
The first was great, lofty, and sublime: the other ten- 
der, pathetic, and abounding with excellent maxinis 
for the manners and conduct of human life. The 
judgment of the public was divided in respect to 
them; as we are at this day in regard to two poets,8 
who have done so much honour to the French stage, 
and made it capable of disputing pre-eminence with 
that of Athens. 


1 See vol. i. p. 431, 432. 
2 Ienotum tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora. 
Horat. Art. Poet. 


3 Plut. in Solon, p. 95. 
4 Post hune persone palleque repertor honeste 
fEschylus, et modicis iustravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique Cothurno. 
Hor. ibid. 

3 Trageedias primus in lucem ASschylus protulit, eubli- 
mis, gravis, et grandiluquus, sepe usque ad vitium. Quine- 
til. 1.x. ¢. 1. 

6 Pint. in Cimon, p. 483. 

1 Longe clarius illastraverunt hoe opus Sophocles atque 
Euripides: quorum in dispari dicendi vi uter sit poeta me- 
lior, inter plurimos qnerilur, Quinctil. ibid. 

8 Corneille and Racine. 
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SECTION IIl.—o¥ THE COMIC POETS. 


Evupowis, CRATINUS, and ARISTOPHANES, who flou 
rished A. M. 3564, made the comedy, called Ancient? 
Comedy, very famous. This served the Greeks instead 
of satire. The highest perfection of what is called 
Atticism, was peculiar to it, that is to say, whatever is 
finest, most elegant, and most delicate in style, to 
which no other poetry could come near. I have spo- 
ken of it elsewhere. 

MENANDER, who flourished A. M. 3580, was the 
first and the best author of the New Comedy. Plu- 
tarch prefers him infinitely to Aristophanes.? He ad- 
mires an agreeable, refined, delicate, lively spirit of 
humour, a vein of pleasantry in him, that never departs 
in the least fram the strictest rules of probity and good 
manners: whereas the bitter and merciless raillery of 
Aristophanes is excessive abuse, is murder in jest, that- 
without the least reserve, tears the repntation of the 
most worthy to pieces, and violates all the laws of mo-" 
desty and decency with an impudence that knows no 
bounds. Quinctilian is not afraid to declare, that the 
brightness of Menander’s merit had entirely eclipsed 
and obliterated the reputation of all the writers in the 
same way.10 But the greatest praise which can be 
given this poet, is to say, that Terence, who scarce 
did any thing hesides copying his plays, is allowed b 
good sudges to have fallen very short of his original. 

Aulus Gellius!! has preserved some passages of Me- 
nander, which had been imitated by Cacilius, an an- 
cient Latin comic poet. At the first reading he thought 
the verses of the latter very fine. But he affirms, that 
as soon as he compared them with those of the Greek 
poet, their beauty entirely disappeared, and they seem- 
ed wretched and contemptible. 

Menander was not treated with all the justice he 
deserved during his life. Of more than an hundred 
coniedies which he brought upon the stage, only eight 
carried the prize. Whether through intrigue or com- 
bination against him, or the bad taste of the judges, 
PHILEMON, who undoubtedly deserved only the sec- 
ond place, was always preferred before him.12 

In the Ancient History, (vol. i. p. 245,) we have 
explained all that relates to the Ancient, Middle, and 
New Comedy. 


SECTION IV.—o¥Fr THE IAMBIC POETS. 


ARCHILOCHUS, a native of Paras, the inventor of 
Tambic verses, lived in the reign of Candanles, king 
of Lydia, A. M. 3280. See what we have said of him 
in the Ancient History, vol. i. p. 223. 

Hipponax was a native of Ephesus, and flourished 
A. M. 3460. Upon being expelled thence by the 
tyrants that governed there, he went and settled at 
Clazomenez.13 He was ugly, short, and thin: but his 
ugliness occasioned his being immortalized: for he is 
hardly known by any thing except the satirical verses 
he composed against the brothers, Bupalus and Athe- 
nis, two sculptors who had made his figure in the most 
ridiculous manner in their power. He discharged 
such a number of keen and virulent verses against 
them, that, according to some authors, they hanged 
themselves through vexation. But Pliny observes, 
that statues of theirs were in being made after that 
time. The invention of the verse called Scazon, limp- 
ing’, is ascribed to Hipponax, in the last foot of which 
there is always a spondee instead of an tambus. 


SECTION V.—orF THE LYRIC POETS. ‘ 


THE poetry, which was made to be sung to the lyre, 
or the like instruments, was called lyric poetry. Com- 
positions of this kind were named odes, or songs, and 
were divided into strophes or stanzas. 

The end of poetry is to please the imagination. 
But if the different kinds of poetry, as the pastoral, 


§ Plut. in Moral. p. 853. ‘ 

10 Atque ille quidem omnibus ejusdem operis avetoribus 
anstulit nomen, et fulgore quodam sue clarilatis tenebras 
obduxit. Jbid, 

11 Lib. ii. ¢, 23. 4 

1s Philemon, ut pravis sui temporis Jjudictis Menandro 
stpe prelatus est, ita cousensu omnium meruil credi secnn- 
dus. Quinectil. ibid, 

13 Suidas. 
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elegiac, and epic, attain that end by different means, 
the ode attains it more certainly, because tt includes 
them all; and as the famous painter of old united in 
one picture all that he had observed of most graceful 
and consummate in many of the fair sex, so the ode 
unites in itself all the different beauties, of which the 
different species of poetry are susceptible. But it has 
still Gaatelnane else peculiar to itself, which constitutes 
its true character. ‘This is enthusiasm; in which view 
the poets believe, they may also compare her to that 
Juno of Homer, who borrows the girdle of Venus to 
exalt the graces of her form, but who is still the same 
queen of the gods, distinguished by the air of majesty 

eculiar to her, and even by the fury and violence of 

er character. This enthusiasm is wore easy to con- 
ceive, than possible to define. Whea a writer ts seiz- 
ed with it, bis genins glows ardent, his imagination 
catches fire, and all the faculties of his soul awake, and 
concur to the perfection of his work. Now _ noble 
thoughts and the most shining strokes of wit, and 
now the most tender and beautiful images, crowd up- 
on him. The warmth also of his enthusiasm often 
transports him in such a manner, that he can contain 
himself no longer; he then abandons himself to that 
living impetuosity, that beautiful disorder, which infi- 
nitely transcend the regularity of the most studious art. 

These different impressions produce different ef- 
fects: descriptions sometimes simple but exquisitely 
beautiful, and sometimes rich, noble, and sublime; 
comparisons just and lively; shining strokes of maral- 
ity; allusions happily borrowed from history or fable; 
and digressions a thousand times more beautiful than 
the chain of the subject itself. Harmony, the soul of 
verse, at this moment costs the poet no trouble. No- 
ble expressions and happy numbers spontaneously rise 
up, and dispose themselves in due order, like stones 
to the lyre of Amphion; and nothing seems the effect 
of study or pains. The poems of enthusiasm have 
such a peculiar beauty, that they can neither be read 
nor heard without imparting the same fire that pro- 
duced themselves; and the effect of the most exqui- 
site music is neither so certain nor so great, as that 
of verses born in this poetic fury,—this diviner flame 
of the mind. 

This little passage, which I have extracted from the 
short but eloquent dissertation of the Abbé Fraguier 
upon Pindar, suffices to give the reader a just idea of 
lyric poetry, and at the same time of Pindar, who 
holds the first rank among the nine Greek poets that 
excelled in this way of writing, of whom it remains 
for me to say a few words. 

Plutarch speaks of THALES,! whom Lycurgus per- 
suaded to go and settle at Sparta, A. M. 3155. He 
was a lyric poet, (not one of the nine mentioned 
above,) but under the appearance of composing only 
songs, he in effect did all that the gravest legislators 
could have been capable of doing. For all his poet- 
ical pieces were so many discourses to incline men to 
Bc dence and concord by the means of certain num- 
bers so harmonious, so elegant, strong, and sweet, 
that they insensibly rendered the manners of those 
that heard them less rude and savage, and induced a 
love of order and probity, by banishing the animosi- 
ties and divisions that prevailed among them. Thus 
by the charming impressions of a melodious kind of 
poetry, he prepared the way for Lycurgus to instruct 
and amend his citizens. 

ALCMAN was a native of Sardis in Lydia, flourished 
A.M. 3324. The Lacedzemonians adopted him on 
account of his merit, and granted him the freedom of 
their city, upon which he congratulates himself in his 

oems as a singular honour to him. He flourished 
im the time of Ardys, son of Gyges, king of Lydia. 

STESICHORUS was of Ilimera, a city of Sicily, flour- 
ished A. M. 3398. Pansanias4 relates, that this poet 
having Jost his sight as a punishment for verses which 
he had made in dispraise of Helen, did not recover 
it till he had recanted his invectives by a new piece, 


1 Plutarch seems to confound this Thales with Thales of 
Miletus, one of the seven suges, who lived about two bun- 
dred and fifty years atter him. 

9 Plut. in Lycurg. p. 41. 


9 Plut. de exil. p. 599. ® Peusan. in Lacon. p. 220. 
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the reverse of the former, which was afterwards call- 
ed Palinodia. Quinctilian5 tells us, that he sung of 
reat wars, and the most illustrious heroes, and that 
e sustained the pomp and sublimity of epic poetry on 
the lyre. Horace gives him the same character in a 
single epithet, Stestchorique graves Camene, Stesi- 
chorus’ lofty niuse. 

ALcxus, flourished A. M. 3400. He was born at 
Mitylene, a city of Lesbos: it is from him the Alcaic 
verse took its name. Ile was a declared enemy to the 
tyrants of Lesbos, and in particular to Pittacus, whom 
he perpetually lashed in his poems. He is said 6 to 
have been seized with such terror ina battle where he 
happened to be, that he threw down his arnis, and 
fled. Horace relates a like adventure of himself.7 
Poets piqne themselves less upon their valour than 
their wit. Quinctilian says, that the style of Alczeus 
is close, lofty, correct, and what crowns his praise, 
that he very much resembles Homer.8 

Sappyo. She was of the same place;and lived at 
the same time with Alcwus. The Sapphic verse is so 
called from her. She had three brothers,3 Larychus, 
Eurygius, and Charaxus. She celebrated the first ex- 
tremely in her poems, and on the contrary is severe 
against Charaxus, for being desperately in love with 
the courtesan Rhodope, the same that built one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. Sappho composed a considera- 
ble number of poems, of which only two are come 
down to us, but these suffice to prove, that the praises 
given her by all ages for the beauty, passion, numbers, 
harmony, and delicacies of her verse, are not without 
foundation. Hence she was called the Tenth Muse, 
and the people of Mitylene caused her image to be 
staniped on their coin. It were to be wished that the 
purity of her manners had equalled the beauty of her 
genius, and that she had not dishonoured her sex and 
poetry by her vices and licentiousness. It is said, that 
frantic with despair through the obstinate resistance 
to her desires of Phaon, a young man of Lesbos, she 
threw herself into the sea from the top of the pro- 
montory of Leucadia in Acarnania; a remedy fre- 
quently used in Greece by those who were unfortunate 
in this passion. 

ANACREON flourished A. M. 3512. This poet was 
of Teos, a city of Ionia. He passed much of his time 
at the court of Polycrates,9 tyrant of Samos, famous 
for the uninterrupted prosperity of his life, and tra- 
gical end; and was not only one of all his parties of 
pleasure, but one of his council. Plato informs us,10 
that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus, sent a 
galley of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote to him in the 
most obliging terms, to prevail upon him to come to 
Athens, where his fine works would be estcemed and 
relished according to their merit. Joy and pleasure 
are said to have been his sole study, as snd ged we 
may well believe from what remains of his poems. 
They every where show, that his hand wrote what 
his heart felt, and are of a delicacy more easy to con- 
ceive than express. Nothing would be more estima- 
ble than his compositions, had their object been better. 

SIMONIDES flourished A. M. 3444. He was of the 
island of Cea, one of the Cyclades in the Aigean Sea. 
He wrote the famons naval battle of Salamis in the 
Doric dialect. His style was delicate, natural, and 
agreeable.t! He was pathetic, and excelled in ex- 
citing compassion, which was his peculiar talent, and 
that by which the ancients have characterized him. 


Paulum quidlibet allocutionis 


Meestius tachrymis Simonideis. Catull. 


§ Stesichorum, quam sit ingenio validus, materi@ quoque 
ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem duces, et 
Epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem Lib. x. cap. J. 

6 Herod. 1. v. c. 95. 

* Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicta non bene parmula. 

8 Tn eloquendo brevis, et magnificus, et diligeng, plerum- 
que Homero similis. L.x.e. 4. 

eter oilers lel t¢ In Ilipparch. pp. 228, 229, 

11 Simonides tenuis, alinqui scrmone proprio ct jucundi- 
tate qradam commendari potest. Pracipua tamen ejus in 
eommovenda miscratione virlus ut quidam in hac eum parte 
emcibus ejusdem operis auctoribus preferant. Quenctil, 

~XoCa 1 
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Something sadder to my ears 
Than Simonides in tears. 


Horace says of him to the same effect:— 


Sed ne, relictis, musa procax, jocis, 
Cee retractes munera nenie. 


But whither, wanton muse, away, 
Wherefore cease we to be gay, 
Things of woe why thus prolong, 
Things that fit the Cean’s sung ? 


Ipycus flourished A. M.3464. Nothing is known 
of him, besides his naine, and a few fragments that 
have come down to us. 

BACCHYLIDES flourished A. M. 3552. He was of 
the island of Cea and the son of a brother of Sinoni- 
des. Hiero preferred his poems to those of Pindar 
in the Pythian games. Ammianus Marcellinus says, 
that Julian the apostate delighted much in reading 
this poet. 

PINDAR flourished A. M. 3528. Quinctilian places 
him at the head of the nine lyric poets. His pecu- 
lar merit and: prevailing character are that majesty, 
that grandeur, and sulin which often exalt him 
above the rules of art, to which it were wrong to ex- 
pect, that the productions of a great genius should be 
servilely confined. We find in his odes a sensible 
effect of the enthusiasm I have spoken of in the be- 
ginning of this section. It might appear a little too 
bold, if not softened with a mixture of less ardent 
and more agreeable beauties. The poet discerned 
this himself; which made him strew flowers abun- 
dantly from time to time. His celebrated rival Co- 
rynna reproached him with excess in.this point. 

Horace indeed praises him only for his sublimity. 
He calls ita swan, borne by the impetuosity of bis 
flight, and the aid of the winds, above the clouds; a 
torrent that, swelled by rains, bears down all before 
it in the rapidity of its course. But to consider it in 
other lights; it is a smooth stream, rolling its clear 
pure waves over golden sands, through flowery banks 
and verdant plains; a bee, collecting whatever js most 
precious from the flowers, for the composition of its 
fragrant nectar. His style is always suited to his 
manner of thinking, close, concise, without too many 
express Connexions, or transitionary ternis: these may 
be sufliciently inferred, and their absence exalts the 
vigour of his verses. Attention to transitions would 
have abated the poet's fire, in giving his enthusiasm 
time to cool. 

In speaking thus of Pindar, I do not pretend to 
pees him as an author without faults. I own he 

as some, which it is not easy to excuse; but at the 
same time, the number and greatness of the beauties, 
with which they are attended, ought to cover them. 
Horace, who is a good judge of every thing, and 
especially of our present subject, must have had a 
very high idea of his merit, as he is not afraid to say, 
that to emulate him is manifest temerity: Pindarum 
quisquis studet emulari, &c. 

Pindar had a dangerous rival in the person of Co- 
RYNNA,) who excelled in the same kind of poetry, 
and five times carried the prize against him in the 
public disputes. She was surmaned the Lyric Muse. 

Alexander the Great, when he ruined the city of 
Thebes, the country of our illustrious poet, long af- 
ter his death, paid a just and glorious homage to his 
merit in the persons of his descendants, whom he 
distinguished from the rest of the inhabitants of that 
unfortunate place, by ordering particular care to be 
taken of them.2 

Ihave spokenel]sewhere of some of Pindar’s works, 
in tbe bistory of Hiero: the reader may consult the 
passage. 


@ SECTION VI.—or THE ELEGIAC POETS. 


ELEGY, according to Didymus, is derived from 2,2 
abysw, to say, ah! ah! or alas! And according to 
others, from zastv Azysiv, 10 say moving things. The 
Greeks, and after them the Latins, composed their 
plaintive poems, their elegies, in hexameter and pen- 
tameter verses. Hence every thing wrote in those 


Elian. 1. xiii. c. 25. 2 Plut. io Alex. p. 672. 
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verses has been called elegy, whether the subject 
be gay or sad. 
Versibus impariter junctis qucrimonia primum, 
Mox etiam inclusa est voli sentenlia compas. 
Horat.in Art. Poet, 
Grief did at first soft elegy emplny, 
That now oft dries her tears, to sing of joy.” 

No Greek elegy of the first sort is come down to 
us, except that inserted by Euripides in his Androm- 
ache, which consists only of fourteen lines. The 
inventor of this kind of poetry is not known. 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 

Grammatici certant, et adhue sub jadice lis Be y 
Hb & 

Yet who first sigh’d in elegiac strain, 

The learn’d still doubt, and still contest in vain.' 

As it was intended ut its institution for tears and 
laments, it was employed at first only in grief and 
misfortune. It expressed no other sentiments, it 
breathed no othcr accents but those of sorrow. With 
the negligence natural to affliction and distress, it 
sought less to please than to move; and nimed at 
exciting bye not admiration, It was afterwards 
used on all sorts af subjects, and especially the pas- 
sion of love. It however always retained the cles. 
acter peculiar to it, and did not lose sight of its ori- 
ginal design. Its thoughts were always natoral and 
far from the affectation of wit; its sentiments tender 
and delicate, its expression simple and easy, always 
retaining that alternate inequality of measure, which 
Ovid makes so great a merit in it (In pedibus vilium 
causa decoris erat) and which gives the elegiac poe- 
try of the ancients so much the advantage over ours. 

Periandcr, Pittacus, Solon, Chilo, anid Hippias 
wrote their precepts of religion, morality and policy 
in elegiac verse, in which Theognis of Megara, and 
Phocylides, imitated them. Many of the poets also, 
of whom I have spoken before, composed elegies: 
but I shall say nothing here of any but those who 
applied themselves particularly to this kind of poe- 
try, and shall make choice only of a small number 
of them. 

CaLiinus, He was of Ephesus, and is one of the 
most ancient of the elegiac poets. It is believed 
that he flourished about the beginning of the Olym- 
paids, A. M. 3230. 

Mimnermus, of Colophon, or Smyrna, was cotem- 
porary with Solon, A. M.3408. Some make him the 
inventor of elegiac verse. He at least gave it its per- 
fection, and was perhaps the first who transferred it 
from funerals to love. The fragnients of his which 
are come down to us, breathe nothing but pleasure, 
whence Horace says of him, 

Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisqne 
Nil est jucundum, vivas io amore jocisque. 
Horat. }. i. Epist. 6. 
As Mimnermus thinks, 
If without love and pleasure nought is joy, 
In love and pleasure life’s swift hours employ. 

SIMONIDES, whose verses were so pathetic, might 
be ranked among the elegiac poeis: but I have given 
bint a place elsewhere. 

PuiLetas of Cos, and CaryimAcuus of Cyrene, 
lived both in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, A. 
M. 3724, whose preceptor Philetas certainly was} 
and Callimachus is believed to have been his libra- 
viao. The latter is considered as the principal au- 
thor of elegiac poetry, and as the person who suc- 
ceeded best in it: ® Cujus (elege) princeps Callima- 
chus; and Philetas as the next to him: Secundas, 
confessione plurimorum Philetas occupavit. This is 
Quinctilian’s opinion: but Horace seems to rank 
Mimnermus above Callimachus. 


—_—_——Si plus adposcere visus, 
Fit Mimpermus, et optivo cognomice crescit. 

Epist. ii. 1. 2. 
Call him Callimachus? If more his claim, 
Mimnermus he shall be, his wish’d surname. 


Callimachus had applied himself to every kind of 


literature. 


3 Quinctil. 1. x.¢.1. 
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SECTION VIL—or Tur EpicramMatic poers. | thought, in the nature of a point. We shall have 


THE epigram is a short kind of poem, susceptible 
of all subjects, which ought to conclude with a happy, 
sprightly, just thought. The word in Greek signi- 
fies Inscription. Those which the ancients placed 
upon tombs, statues, tenples, and triumphal arches, 
were sonietimes in verse, but verse of the greatest 
simplicity of style. That name has since been con- 
fined (o the species of poetry, of which 1 speak. 
The epigram generally consists of only a small num- 
ber of lines: more extent, however, is sometimes 
given it. ; 
~ { have said that this kind of poem is susceptible 
of all kinds of subjects. This is true, provided care 
be taken to excludeall calumny and obscenity from it. 

The liberty, which the coniic poets gave themselves 
at Athens, of attacking the most considerable and 
most worthy of the citizens without reserve, made 
way fora law! to prohibit the inangling of any body’s 
reputation in verse. At Rome, amongst the laws of 
the twelve tables, which very rarely condemned to 
death, there was one, that made it capital for any 
body to defatne a citizen in verse.2 Cicero’s reason 
is no less just than remarkable. “This law,’ says 
he, “was wisely instituted, There are tribunals, to 
which we may be cited to answer for our conduct 
before the magistrates: our reputation, therefore, 
ought not to be abandoned to the malicious wit of 
the poets, nor scandalous accusations, suffered to be 
formed against us, without its being in our power to 
answer them, and defend ourselves before the judg- 
es.” Preclare. Judictis enim ac magistratuum dis- 
ceptationibus legitimis proposilam vitam, non poe- 
tarum ingentis, habere debemus; nec probrum au- 
ire, nist ea condiiione, ut respondere liceat, et jud- 
cio defendere. 

The second exception, which regards purity of 
manners, is neither less important, nor less founded 
in reason. Our propensity to evil and vice is already 
but too natural and headstrong, and does not want 
any incentives from the charms and insinuations of 
delicate verses, the poison of which, concealed under 
the flowers of pleasing poetry, to borrow the terms 
which Martial applies to the Sirens,3 gives us a cruel 
joy, and, by its enchanting sweetness, conveys dis- 
ease and bane into the soul. The wisest legislators 
of antiquity always considered those, who abuse the 
art of poetry to such purposes, as the pests of society, 
as the enemies and corrupters of mankind, that ought 
to be abhorred, and kept under with the highest 
marks of infamy and disgrace. Such wise laws had 
not the good effect to be hoped from them, especial- 
ly in respect to the epigram, which of all the species 
of poetry has abandoned itself most to obscenity. 

In observing the two rules I have now laid down, 
epigrams would not have been dangerous, in respect 
to manners, and might have been useful as to style, 
by throwing into it occasionally and with discretion 
those agreeable, lively, quaint thoughts, which we 
find at the end of good epigrams. ut, what in its 
origin was beauty, delicacy, and vivacity of wit, 
(which is properly what the Latins understand by 
the words, acutus, acumen,) soon degenerated into a 
vicious affectation, that extended even to prose, of 
which it became the fashion studiously to conclude 
almost all the phrases and periods with a glittering 


1 In vitium lihertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta, chorusqae 
Turpiter ohticuit. Horat.in Art. Poet. 


Next comedy appeared with great applause, 

Till her licentious and abusive tongue 

Waken'd the magistrate’s coercive power, 

And fore'd it to suppress her insolence. 
Roscommon. 

s Sj mala condidcrit in quem quis carmina, jus est judi- 

eiumque. 

Nostre# contra duodecim tabelle, eum perpauess res eapi- 
te sanxissent, ia his hanc quoque sanciendam pataverunt, si 
quis acti‘avisset, sive carmen condidi<set quod infamiam 
@fferret, flagi:iumve alteri. Cie. de Itep. liv. apud S. Au- 
Gust.) ic. Y. Civit. 

2 Sirenas, hilarem navizantinm penam, 
Blandaxque mortes, gaudiunque crudcte. 


Von. 11.—59 


occasion to expatiate farther upon that head. 

F. Vavaseur the Jesuit has treated the subject we 
are npon more at large, in the no less learned than 
elegant preface to the three books of epigrams, which 
he has given the public. There are also useful re- 
flections upon the same subject in the book, called 
Epigrammatum Delcetus. 

We have a collection of Greek epigrams called 
Anthologia. 

MELEAGER, a native of Gadara, a city of Syria, 
who lived in the reign of Seleucus the last king of 
that realm, made the first collection of Greek epi- 
grams, Which he called 4u‘hologia, becanse as he 
had chosen the brighest and most florid epigrams of 
forty-six ancient poets, he considered his collection 
as a nosegay, and denominated each of these poets 
alter some flower, Anytus ¢he lly, Sappho the rose, 
&c. After him PHiniv of Thessalonica made a sec- 
ond collection, in the time of the emperor Augustus, 
outof only fourteen poets, AGATHIAS made a third, 
about five hundred years after, in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian, PLANUDES, a inonk of Constan- 
tinople, who lived in the year 1380, made the fourth 
and last, which he divided into seven books, in each 
of which the epigrams are disposed in an alphabeti- 
cal order according to their subjects. This is the 
Anthologia come down to us. He retrenched many 
obscene epigrams, for which some of the learned are 
not a little angry with him. ‘There are a great many 
epigrams in this collection, that abound with wit and 
sense; but more of a ditlerent character. 


ARTICLE II. 


OF THE LATIN POETS. 


Posy, as well as the other polite arts, did not find 
access till very late among the Romans, solely en- 
grossed ug they were during more than five hundred 
years by military views and expeditions, and void of 
taste for every thing called literature. By a new 
kind of victory, Greece, when conquered and re- 
duced, subdued the victors in her turn, and exercised 
over them a power the more glorious, as it was the 
result of their will, and was founded upon a supe- 
riority of knowledge and science no sooner known 
than homaged. That learned and polite nation, which 
was under the necessity of a strict commerce with 
the Romans, by degrees made them lose that air of 
rudeness and rusticity they still retained from their 
ancient origin, and inspired them with a taste for the 
arts that civilize, improve and adorn society. 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.4 Sic horidus ille 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 
Mundite pepulére. Horat. Epist, 1. 1, 2. 


Greece conquer'd, won her martial victors’ hearts, 
Aad polish’d rustic Latiuin with her arts: 

The rude hoarse strain expir’d of Saturo’s days, 
And the muse soften’d and refin’d oar lays. 

This happy change began by poetry, whose princi- 
pal view is to please, and whose charms, full of sweet- 
ness and delight, impart a taste for themselves soonest 
and with most ease. It was however very gross and 
unpolished in its beginning at Rome; and had its birth 
in the theatre, or at least began there to assume a more 
graceful and elegant air. It made its first essays In 
comedy, Bees and satire, which it carried slowly 
and by insensible acquisitions to a great degree of 
perfection. 

When the Romans had been almost four hundred 
years without any dramatic games, chance and de- 
bauch introduced the Fescennine verses5 into one of 
their feasts, which served them instead of theatrical 
pieces near an hundred and twenty years. These 
verses were rode and almost void of numbers, as they 


4 Horace here gives ns the time when poetry began to 
improve among the Latins; for it was known in Italy very 
early, mumerus Saturnius; and as Horace tells us again ia 
the same epistle, at Rome in the time of Numa: Sadiars 
NMume carmen. ' 

& 'Plicse verses were so called from Fescennia, a city of 
Etruria, whence they were brought to Rome 
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were extemporaneous, and made by a rustic illiterate 
people, who knew no other masters but mirth and 
wine. ‘They consisted of gross raillery, attended with 
postures and dances. 


Fescennina per hunc inventa lieentia morem 
Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit. 
Horat. Epist. i. 1, ii. 


Feseennia’s license thus found out, the swains 
Vented their taunts in rude alternate strains 


To these loose and irregular verses soon succeeded 
a chaster kind of poetry, which, though it also abound- 
ed with pleasant ridicule, had nothing viciously inde- 
cent in it.) This poem appeared under the name of 
Satyr (Satura,) from its variety, and had regular mea- 
sures, that is to say, regular music and dances: but 
obscene postures were banished from it. These sa- 
tyrs were innocent farces, in which the spectators and 
actors were indifferently made the objects of mirth. 

Livius Andronicus found things in this state, when 
he conceived the design of making comedies and tra- 
gedies in imitation of the Greeks.2_ Other poets fol- 
lowed his example, copying after the same originals: 
of these were Nevius, Ennius, Cecillius, Pacuvius, 
Accius, and Plautus. These seven poets, of whom I 
am going tu speak, lived almost all of them at the 
same time in the space of sixty years. : 

In what I propose to say here of the Latin poets, I 
shall not follow the order of the subject, as I have 
done in speaking of the Greek poets, but the order of 
time, which seemed to me the most proper for show- 
ing the birth, progress, perfection, and decline of the 
Latin poetry. 

I shall divide the whole time into three different 
ages. The first shall consist of about two hundred 
years, during which Latin poetry had its birth, was 
improved, and gradually acquired strength. Its se- 
cond age will consist of about an hnadred years, from 
Julius Cesar to the middle of Tiberins’s reign, in 
which it attained its highest degree of perfection. 
The third age will contain the subsequent years, 
wherein, by a sufficiently rapid decline, it fell from 
that flourishing state, and at length entirely degene- 
rated from its ancient reputation. 


SECTION I.—FIiRST AGE OF LATIN POETRY. 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS. 


THE poet Andronicus took the praenomen of Livius, 
because he had been set at liberty by M. Livius Sali- 
nator, whose daughters he had instructed.3 He repre- 
sented his first tragedy, A. M. 3764, a year before the 
birth of Ennius, the first year after the first Punic war, 
and the 514th of Rome, in the consulship of C. Clau- 
dius Cento and M. Sempronius Tuditanus;4 about an 
hundred and sixty years after the death of Sophocles 
and Euripides, fifty after that of Menander, and two 
hundred and twenty before that of Virgil. 


CN. NEVIUS. 


Nazviws, according to Varro, had served in the first 
Punic war, A. M. 3769. Encouraged by the example 
of Andronicus, he trod in his steps, and five years after 
him, began to give the public theatrical pieces: these 
were comedies.5 He drew upon himself the hatred 
of the nobility, and especially of one Metellus; which 
obliged him to quit Rome. He retired to Utica, 
where he died.6 He had composed the history of 
the first Punic war in verse. 


Q. ENNIUS; 


HE was born at Rudiz, a city of Calabria, A. M. 
3764, in the 514th or 515th year of Rome, and lived 
to the age of forty in Sardinia.7? It was there he be- 
came acquainted with Cato the Censor, who learned 
the Greek language of him at a very advanced age, 
and afterwards carried him to Rome, as M. Fulvius 
Nobilior afterwards did to Htolia. The son of this 


2 Ibid. 


1 Liv. 1). vii. n. 2. 
3 Euseb. in Chron. 
4 Cic. in Brut. n. 72. Aul. Gell. }. xvii. c. 21. 

s Aul. Gell. dbid. 6 Busch. in Chron. 
1 Aurel, Vie; de Vir. [lust. e.47. 1 Tusc. n. 3, 
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Nobilior caused the freedom of Rome to be granted 
him, which in those times was a very considerable 
honour. He had composed the annals of Rome in 
heroic verse, and was at the twelfth book of that work 
in his sixty-seventh year.8 He had also celebrated 
the victories of the first Scipio Africanus, with whom 
he had contracted a particular friendship, and who al- 
ways treated him with the highest marks of esteem 
and consideration.9 Some even believe that he gave 
his image a place in the tonib of the Scipios. He 
died in the seventieth year of his age. Scipio was 
well assured, that the memory of his great actions 
would subsist as long as Rome, and as Africa contin: 
ued in subjection to Italy: but he also believed, tha 
the writings of Ennius were highly capable of aug- 
menting their splendour, and perpetuating their re- 
membrance:10 a person whose glorious victories me- 
rited rather a Homer to celebrate them, than a poet 
whose style did but ill suit the grandeur of his actions! 

It is easy to conceive, that the Latin poetry, in its 
infancy, and weak at the time we are speaking of, 
could not have much beauty and ornament. Jt some- 
times showed force and genius, but without clegance 
and grace, and with great inequality. This Quincti- 
lian, where he draws Ennius’s character, expresses by 
an admirable comparison. Ennium sicut sacros ve- 
tustate lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia et antiqua 
robora jan non tantam habent speciem, quantam re- 
ligionem. ‘Let us reverence Ennius,” says he, ‘as 
we do those groves, which time hath consecrated and 
made venerable, and of which the great and ancient 
oaks do not strike us so much with their beauty, as 
with a kind of religious veneration.” 

Cicero, in his treatise upon old age, relates a fact 
which oun to do Ennius'’s memory abundance of 
honour. He says, ‘that poet at the age of seventy, 
carried the two loads which are commonly thought 
the hardest to bear, poverty and old age, not only 
with such constancy but guicty, that it might almost 
be said he took delight in them.” 1 


CACILIUS. PACUVIUS. 


THESE two poets lived in the time of Ennius, both, 
however, younger than him. The first, according to 
some, was a native of Milan, a comic poet, and at first 
lived with Ennius. Pacuvius, Ennius’s nephew, was 
of Brundusium. He professed both poetry and paint- 
ing, which have always been deena sister arts; and 
distinguished himself particularly in tragic poetry.12 
Though they lived in the time of Lelius ae Scipio, 
that is (o say, at a time to which the purity of lan- 
guage ag well as manners seem singularly attached, 
their diction carries no air of so happy an age.13 

Lelius, however, one of the persons whom Cicero 
introduces in his dialogue upon friendship, in speak- 
ing of Pacuvins as of his particular friend says, that 
the people received one of his plays called Orestes 
with uncommon applause, especially the scene where 
Pylades declares himself to be Orestes to the king, in 
order to save his friend’s life, and the latter affirms 
himself to be the true Orestes. It is not impossible 
but that the beauty and spirit of the sentiments might 
on this occasion make the audience forget the want of 
justness and delicacy of expressions.}4 


8 Aul. Gell. 1. xvii. e. 21. 
® Carus fuit Africano superiori noster Ennius. Itaque 
etiam in sepulcro Scipionum putatur in esse constitutus. 
Cic. pro Arch, Poet, n, 22. 
10 Non ineendia Carthaginis impiz 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clarius indieant 
Laudes, quam Calabre Pierides.—Hor. od, viii. I. 4. 


Not impious Carthage burnt does more, 
Than the Calabrian muse, proclaim 
The liero’s glory, who of yore 
From conquer'd Afrie took his name. 

1 Annos septuaginta natus, (tot enim vixit Ennius) ita 
ferebat quo, que maxima putautur onera, paupertalem et 
senectntem, ut eis pené delectari videretur. (Me Senect.n. 14. 

12 Euseh, in Chron, 

13 MittoC. Lelium, P, Seipionem. Btatis illius ista fuit 
laus, tanquam innocentia, ric Latine Juquendi. Non omni- 
um tamen: nam illurum #quules Cecilium et Pacuvium 
male lucutos videmus. Cic. in Brut. n. 258. 

14 Qui clamores tota cavea nuper in hospitis mei et amici 
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ATTIUS. 


L. Arrius or Acciuvs, for his name is written both 
ways, was the son of a freedman: A, M. 3864. He 
exhibited some tragedies in the time of Pacuvius, 
though almost fifty years younger than him. Weare 
told that sone of them were performed in the edile- 
ship of the celebrated P. Licinins Crassus Macianus, 
in whose person five of the greatest advantages that 
could be possessed, are said to be united :2 great riches, 
illustrious birth, supreme eloquence, profound know- 
ledge of the law, with the office of great ponti(l: [Pon- 
tifex maximus. 13 : _ ' 

This poet lived in great friendship with D. Junius 
Brutus, who first carried the Roman arms in Spain as 
far as the ocean.4 Accius composed verses in honour 
of him, with which that general adorned the porch 
of a temple that he built with the spoils taken from 
the enemy. 


PLAUTUS. 


Puautus (AV, Accius) was of Saline, a city of Um- 
bria in Italy (in Romagnia.)6 Ee acquired great repu- 
tation at Rome by his comedies, at the same time with 
the three last poets mentioned above. Aulus Geliius 
tells as, after Varro, that Plautus applied hiniself to 
merchandise, and that having lost all he had in it, he 
was obliged for the means of life to serve a baker, in 
whose house he turned a corn-mill. 

Of all the poets who appeared till him, only some 
fragments remain. Plautus has been more fortunate, 
nineteen of whnse comedies have escaped the injuries 
of time, and come down almost entire to us. It is 
very probable, that his works preserved themselves 
better than others, because as they were more agreea- 
ble to the public, the demand for them was greater and 
more permanent. They were not only acted in the 
time of Augustus, but from a passage in Arnobius6 it 
appears that they continued to be played in the reign 
of Diocletian, three hundred years after the birth of 
Jesus CHRIST. 

Various judgments have been passed on this poet. 
His elocution seems to be generally approved, with- 
out doubt in regard to the purity, propriety, energy, 
abundance, aud even elegance of his style. Varro 
says, that if the muses were to speak Latin, they would 
borrow the language of Plantus: licet Varro dicat 
musas Plaulino sermone locuturas fiasse, si La- 
tine loqui vellent.7 Such a praise makes no excep- 
tions, and leaves us nothing to desire. Aulus Gellius 
speaks of him no less to his advantage: Plautus, homo 
langue atque eleguntia in verbis Latine princeps. 
Horace, who was undoubtedly a good judge in this 
point, does not seem so favourable to Plautus. The 
whole passage is as follows: 


At nostri proavi Plautinos et oumeros, et 
Laudavere sales; nimium patienter utrunique, 
Ne dicam stulté, mirali; si modo ego et vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legitimumque sonum digito callemus, et aure. 
Horat, in Art. Poet, 


“Our ancestors,” said he to the Pisos, “practised and 
admired the verses and raillery of Plautus with too 
much indulgence, not to call it sue if it be true, 
that either you or I know how to istinguish delicate, 
from gross, raillery, and have ears to judge aright of 
the numbers and harmony of verse.” This criticism 
seems the more against Plautus, as it argues that Ho- 
race was not alone in his opinion, and that the court 
of Augustus had no greater taste than him, either for 
the versification or pleasantries of that poet. Horace’s 
censore falls upon two articles; the numbers and har- 
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M. Pacuvii nova fabula, cum igaorante rege, uter esset 
Orestes, Pylades Orestem se esse diceret, ut pro illo necure- 
tur; Oresieg autem, ita ut erat, Orestcm re esse persevera- 
ret. Stantes plaudebant in re ficta: quid arbitremus in vera 
facturns fuisse? De vimicit. n. 24. 

1 EBuseb. iq Chroa. 2 Aul. Gell. 1. i.e. 1. 

2 Ditissimus, nobilissimus, eloquentissimus, juris-consul- 
tissimus, Poutilex maximus, 7” 

@ Val. Max. |. viii. c. 14. & Aul, Gell. |. iii. «. 3. 

© Arnob. |. vii. + Quinetil, ]. x. e. 1. 

® Aul. Gell. 1. vil. c. 17. 
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mony of his verses, numeros; and his raillery, sales. 
For my part I believe it indispensably right to adopt 
his judgmentina great measure. But it is not impos- 
sible that Horace, otiended at the anjust preference 
given by his age to the ancient Latin poets against 
those of their own times, may have been a little too 
hy percritical upon some oceasions, and on this in par- 
ticular. Itiscertain that Plautos was not exact in his 
verses, which for that reason he calls numeros tanu- 
ros, numbers without number, in the epitaph he made 
for himself. He did not confine himself to observing 
the same measure, and has jumbled so many different 
kinds of verse together, that the most learned find it 
difficult to distinguish them. It is no less certain that 
he has flat, low, and often extravagant pleasantries ; 
but at the same time he has such as are fine and deli- 
cate. Cicero for this reason, who was no bad judge 
of what the ancients called Urbanity, proposes him 
as a model for raillery.? 

These faults of Plautus therefore do not hinder his 
being aa excellent comic poet. They are very hap- 
pily atoned for by many fine qualities, which may not 
only make him equal, but perhaps superior to Terence, 
This is Madam Dacier’s judgment, (then Mademot- 
selle Le Fevre) in her comparison of these two poets.10 
“Terence,” says she, ‘has undoubtedly most art, but 
the other most wit: Terence makes more be said than 
done, Plantas more done than said; which latter is the 
trne character of comedy, that consists much more in 
action than discourse. This busy vivacity seems to 
include a farther considerable advantage on the side 
of Plautus: that is, his intrigues are always adapted to 
the character of his actor, whilst his incidents are well 
varied, and are never without something that surpri- 
ses agreeably; whereas the stage seems sometimes to 
stand stil] in Terence, ia whom the vivacity of the 
action, and the incidents and intrigues that form the 
plot, are manifestly defective.” This is Ceesar’s re- 
proach of him in some verses, which I shall repeat 
when I conie to speak of Terence. 

To give the reader some tdea of the style, Latin- 
ity. and antiquated language of Plautus, I shall tran- 
scribe in this place the beginning of the prologve of 
Amphitryon, one of his finest plays, It is spoken by 
Mercury. 


Un vos in vostris voltis mereimoniis 

Emundis vendundisque me Jetum lucris 

Afficere, atque adjuvare in rebus omnibus; 

Et ut res rationesque vestrarum omnium 

Bene expedire voltis peregreque et domi, 

Bonoque atque amplo auctare perpetuo luero 

Quasque incepistis res, quasque inceptabitis: 

Et uti bonis vostrasque omnis nuatis 

Me afficere vnitis ; ea afleram, eaque ut nuntiem, 

Quz maximé io rem vostram communem sient: 

War vos quidem id jam scitis eoncessum et datum 
jesse ab diis aliis, nuntiis presim et luero:) 

Hee ut me vultis approhare, annitier 

Lucrum ut perenne vobis scmper suppetat. 

Ita huiec fucietis fabule sileatium, 

Itaque equi et justi hic eritis omnes arbitri. 


To understand these verses, we must remember 
that Mercury was the god of merchants, and the mes- 
senger of the gods. ‘As you desire me to be propi- 
tious to you in your bargains and sales; as you de- 
sire (o prosper in your aflairs at home and abroad, 
and to see a considerable profit continually augment 
your present and future fortunes and ondestaunets 
as you desire that I should be the bearer of good 
news to yourselves and your families, and bring you 
such advices as are most for the benefit of your com- 
monwealth, (for you know that by the consent of the 
other gods I preside over news and gain:) as you 
desire that I should grant you all these things, and 
that your pein may be as lasting as your occasions; 
so you will now afford this play your favourable at- 
tention, and show yourselves just and equitable in 
your judgment of it.” 


® Duplex omninoest jocandi genus: unum illiberale peta- 
lans, flagitiosum, obscenum; alterom elegans, urbanum, in- 
genivsum, tacetum; quo genere non mod6 Plautus noster, 
et Atticornm anliqua comedia, sed etiam philosophorum 
Socraticorum libri sunt referti. Ziv. i. de offic. n. 104. 4 
10 Preface to the translation of three comedies of Plautua, 
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We olten meet with fine maxims in Plautus for the 
conduct of life, and regulation of manners; of which 
I shall give one example from the play jest cited. 
It is a speech of Alcmena’s to her husband Amphi- 
tryon, which in @ few lines includes all the duties of 
a wise and virtuous wile. 


Non ego illam mihi dotem dueo esse, qum doe diejtur 
Sed pudicitiam, et pudorem, et sedatum cupidinem, 
Detim metum, parentum amvrem, el cognattim coneardiam : 
Tibi morigera, atque ut munifica sim bonis, prosim probis. 

Act If. scene 2. 

“J do not esteem that a dowry, which ig com- 
monly called so: but honour, niodesty, desires sub- 
jected to reason, the fear of the gods, the Jove of our 
parents, unity with our relations; obedence to you, 
munificence to the deserving, and to be useful to the 
just.” 
: But for some passages of this kind, how many has 
he that are contrary to decency and purity of man- 
ners! Itis great pity that this reproach should ex- 
tend alinost generally to the best poets of the pagan 
world. What Quinctilian says! of certain dangerous 
poems, may be well anna on this oceasion; That 
youth should, if possible, be kept entirely ignorant 
of them, or at least that they should be reserved for 
riper years, and a time of life less liable to corrup- 
tion: Amoveantur, si fieri potest; si minus, certe ad 
Jfirmius etatis robur reserventur cum mores 
in tuto fucrint. 


TERENCE. 


TERENCE was born at Carthage after the second 
Punic war, in the 56th year of Rome,? A. M. 3318. 
He was a slave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman scna- 
tor, who upon account of his wit, not only cansed 
him to be educated with great care, but gave him hig 
liberty whilst very young. It was this senator from 
whom our poet took the name of Terence; such as 
were made free usually nssuming the names of the mas- 
ters that set them at liberty. fle was much beloved 
and esteemed by the principal persons of Rome, and 
lived in particular intimacy with Lelius and Scipio 
Africanns, who took and demolished Numantia. ‘The 
latter was eleven years younger than him. 

Six of Terence’s comedies have cone down to 
us. When he sold the first to the ediles, it was 
thought proper that he should read it beforehand 
to Cxcilius, a comic poet as well as hiniself, and 
in great esteem at Rome, when Terence first ap- 
peared there. Accordingly he went to his house, 
and found him at table. He was brought in, and as 
he was very ill dressed, a stool was given him near 
Ceecilius’ bed, where he sat down and began to read. 
He had no sooner read some few verses, than Ce- 
cilius invited him to supper, and placed him at table 
near himself. Judgments are not always to be form- 
ed of men by their outsides. A bad dress may often 
cover the most excellent talents. 

The Eunuch, one of the six comedies of Terence, 
was received with such applause, that it was acted 
twice the same day, morning and evening, which per- 
haps had never happened to any play before; and a 
much better price was given for it than had ever been 
paid for any comedy till then: for Terence got eight 
thousand sesterces, or about fifty pounds. 

It was publicly enough reported, that Scipio and 
Lzlius assisted bim in the composition of his plays, 
which rumour he augmented himself by denying it 
but faintly, as he does in the prologue to the Adelphi, 
the last of his comedies. ‘As to what those envions 
oe say, that he is assisted in composing his works 

y some illustrious persons, he is so far from taking 
that as the offence they intended it, that he conceives 
it the highest praise which could be given him, as it 
is a proof, that he has the honour to please those, 
who please this audience and the whole Roman peo- 

le; and who in peace: in war, and on all occasions, 
ae rendered the commonwealth in general, and 

every one in particular, the highest and most impor- 
tant services, without being either more distant or 
more hanghty upon that account.” 
————————— OO... LL LO 
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We may believe, however, that he only denied this 
assistance so negligently, to make bis court to Leelius 
and Scipio, to whom he knew such a conduct would 
not be disagreeable. That report notwithstanding, 
says Suetonius in the Life of Terence ascribed to 
him, augmented continually, and is come down to 
our times. The poet Valgius, who was Horace’s 
cotemporary, says positively in speaking of Terence’s 
coniedies:— 


He qua vocantur fabule, evjus sunt? 
Non has, qui jura popu'is, recensens 3 dabat 
Honore summo aficetus fecit fabulas ? 


“And pray, whose are these same comedies? Are 
they not his, who, after having acquired the highest 
glory, gave laws, and governed the people with pow- 
er and authority?” 

Whether Terence was for putting an end to the 
reproach of publishing the works of others as his own, 
or had formed the desiga of going to learn the cus- 
toms and manners of the Greeks perfectly, in order 
to represent them the better in his plays; after hav- 
ing composed the six comedies suites tan and be- 
fore he was thirty-five years old, he quitted Rome, 
where he was never seen more. Some said that he 
died at sea in his return from Greece, whence he 
brought with him an hundred and eight plays, which 
he had translated from Menander. Others assure us, 
that he died at the city of Stymphalus in Arcadia, in 
the consulship of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella and M. 
Fulvius, of a disease occasioned by his grief for hay- 
ing lost the comedies he had translated, and those 
he had made himself. 

Terence had only one daughter, who, after his 


death, was married to a Roman knight, and to whom 


he left a house and garden of twenty acres upon the 


Appian way. 


Cicero, in a copy of verses entitled Asuady, which 


signifies a meadow, says of Terence: 


Tu quoqne, qui solus leeto sermone, Terenti, 
Conversum expressumque Latina voce Menandrum 
Jn medio populi sedatis voeibus effers, 

Quidquid come loquens, atque omnia duleia linquens. 


That is, “And you, Terence, who alone translates 


Menander with so much eloquence, and makes him 
speak the language of the Romans so happily, in 
your judicious choice of whatever is sweetest and 
most delicate in it.” This testimony is for the hon- 
our of Terence; but the verses that express it, not 
much for Cicero’s. 

_ I now proceed to those of Czsar, which I men- 
tioned before. That great man, who wrote with so 
much force and accuracy, and had himself composed 
a Greek tragedy, called CEdipns, says, addressing 
himself to Terence: 


Tu quoque, tu in summis, 6dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, et meril6, puri sermonis amalor. 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuneta foret via 
Comiea, ut e@quato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Grecis, neque in hae despectus parte jaceres : 
Unum hoc maceror, et doleo tibi deese, Terenti, 


“Thou also, Menander’s half, art ranked in the num- 
ber of the greatest poets, and deservedly, for the pu- 
rity of thy style. And I wish thy sweet writings had 
in them the comic force and spirit, that thy merit 
might have ranked thee with the Greeks, and that 
thou wer’t not so much below them in that point? 
But this, Terence, is unhappily what you want, and 
I much regret.” 

Terence’s great talent consists in the inimitable 
art of expressing the manners, and copying nature 
with so genuine and unstudied a simplicity, that every 
body believes himself capable of writing in the same 
manner; and at the same time with such elegance 
and ingenuity, as nobody has ever been able to come 

to. Hence itis from this talent, thig wonderful 
art diffused throughout the comedies of Terence, 
which charms and transports without notice, or any 
glitter of ornaments, that Horace characterizes him, 


Viacere Ceecilius gravitate, Terentius arte [dicitur.} 
Epil. 


Terence, with an extreme purity of speech and @ 
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simple and natural style, unites all the graces and 
delicacy, of which his language was susceptible; and 
of all the Latin authors has come the nearest to Atti- 
cism, or to whatever is considered the finest, most ex- 

uisite, and niost perfect among the Greeks.!' Quinc- 
tilian, ia speaking of Terence, of whom he only says, 
that his writings were highly elegant, observes, that 
the Roman language rendered but very imperfectly 
that refinement of taste, that inimitable grace, pecu- 
liar to the Greeks, and even to be found only in the 
Attic dialect. Via levem consequimur umbram, adeo 
ut mihi sermo ipse Romanus non recipere videatur 
illam solis concessam Atticis venerem, quando eam 
ne Graci quidem in alio genere lingue@ oblinuerint. 
It isa pity that the subject of his comedies makes 
them dangerous ta youth; upon which I have treat- 
ed at large in my books upon studying polite learning. 


LUCILIUS. 


Lucinius, (Caius Lucilius) a Roman knight, was 
born at Suessa, a town of Campania, in the 158th 
Olympiad, A. M. 3856, and the 605th year of Rome, 
when Pacuvius the tragic poet flourished? He is 
said to have carried arms under the second Scipio 
Africanus at the siege of Numantia: but as he was 
then but fifteen years old, this circumstance is dubi- 
ous. He had a great share in that famous general’s 
friendship, as well as in that of Lelius. He was 
their companion in the innocent sports and amuse- 
mients, to which they did not disdain to descend, and 
in which those great men, at their hours of leisure, 
endeavoured to unbend theniselves after their serious 
and important occupations: an admirable simplicity 
in persons of their rank and gravity! 


Quin ubi se 4 vulgo et scena in secreta rem6rant 
Victus Scipiade, et mitis sapientia Lali, 

Nugari cum illo, et discincti ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti. Hor. Sat. i.1, 2. 


With him, retir'd from crowds and state at home, 
Wise gentle Lelius, and the pride ef Rome, 
Scipio, *twixt play and trifle, liv'd in jest, 

Till herbs, the frugal meal, and roots were drest. 


Lucilius passes for the inventor of satire, because 
he gave it its last form, the same in which Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal, have followed him. Ennius, 
however, had sect him the example before, as Horace 
himself confesses by these verses, in which he com- 
pares Lucilius to Ennius. 

———— — Fverit Lucilius, inquam, 
Comis et urbanis; fuerit limatior idem, 
Quam rudis et Grecis intacti carminis auctor. 


But the satires of Ennius,3 though like those of Lu- 
cilius and Horace in other respects, differed from 
then: in form, as they consisted of several different 
kinds of verse. 

The new form which Lucilius eave satire, as I have 
said before, made Horace and Quinctilian consider 
him as the inventor of that species of poetry; to 
which title he has a just claim.4 

There was another kind of satire, which derived 
itself also from the ancient.5 It is called the Varro- 
nian or Menippean satire; because Varro, the most 
learned of the Romans, was its author, imitating in 
that work the Cynic philosopher Menippus of Gadara. 
This species of satire was not only composed of se- 
veral kinds of verses, but Varro introduced prose into 
it, in which there was, besides, a mixture of Greek 
and Latin. The work of Petronius, that of Seneca, 
upon the death of Claudius, and of Boetius upon the 


1 Terentii seripta sunt in hoc genere elegantissima. 

3 Euseb. in Chron. Vell. Paterc. |. ii. c. 9. 

8 Olin carmen, quod ex variis poematibus constabat Sa- 
wR dicebatur, quale scripserunt Pacuvius et Ennius. Di- 
omed. Graimmat. 

Satyra, cthi genus, ex vnriis rebus conditum. Festus. 

4 — Quid cum est Lucilius ausua 

Primus in hune operis componuere carmina morem. 
Sat. 3.1. 2. 

Satyra quidem tota nostra est, in qua primus insignem 
Jaudem adeptus est Lucilius. Quénetil, 1. x.c. 1. 

§ Alterum illud est et prins Satyre gents, quod non sola 
catminum varielate condidit Trrentius Varro, vir Romano- 
Tum eruditissimus. Quinctti. 1. x.c. I. 
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consolation of philosophy, are all satires of the same 
kind with this of Varrn. But to return to my subject. 
Lucilius composed thirty books of satires, in which 
he censured many persons of bad lives by name and 
in a very offensive manner, as Horace informs us, re- 
garding only virtue, and the lovers of virtue. 


Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim, 
Scilicet uni wquus virtuti, atque ejus amicis. 
Sty th IL, Bp 
His pen made the conscious bad tremble, as if he had 
pursued them sword in hand:— 


Ense velut stricto, quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus, tacita sudant precordia culpa. 

Juven. Sat. i. 

Lucilius® used to say that he desired his readers 
might neither be very ignorant nor very learned. 
The one saw too little, and the other too much. 
The one did not know what was good, and conse- 
quently no justice was to be expected from them; 
and what was imperfect could not be concealed from 
the penetration of the others. 

It isnot probable that he died at forty-six years 
of age, as some assure us. Horace calls him old 
man, where he says Lucilius confided all his secrets, 
and whatever had happened to him in life, to his 
books, as to faithful friends. 


Ile velut fidis arcana sodalibus vlim 

Credebat libris : neque, si malé gesserat usqvam, 
Decurrens ali6, neque si bene. Quo fit ut omnis 
Voliva pateat veluti descripta tabella 


Vita senis. Sat.i.1.2. 


Pompey was grandson, or rather grand-nephew, to 
Lucilius, by the mother’s side. 

Of all his works, only some fragments of his satires 
have come down to us. 

The reputation of this poet was very great during 
his life, and subsisted long after his death to sucha 
height, that in Quinctilian’s time, he continued to 
have admirers so zealous, as to prefer him not only 
to all who had wrote in the same way, but to all the 
poets of antiquity in general.? Horace judged very 
differently of him.8 He represents him to us indeed 
as a poet of a fine taste, and delicate in his raillery, 
Jucetus, cmuncte naris: but hard and stiff in his 
compositions; not being able to take the pains neces- 
sary towards writing well; for to write much, was 
his great fault, He was highly satisfied with him- 
self, and believed he had done wonders, when he 
had dictated two hundred verses in Jess time than 
one could throw them together on paper. Ina word, 
Horace compares him to a river, that with a great 
deal of mud, carries, however, a precious sand along 
with it in its current. 

The judgment Horace9 passed upon Lucilins, oc- 
casioned great clamour at Rome. The admirers of 
the latter, enraged at his having presumed to treat 
their favourite in that manner, gave out, that Horace 
had dispraised Lucilius out of envy only, and with 
the view of setting himself above him. We ought 
nat to be angry with them on account of these com- 
plaints, how unjust soever they might be: for they 
were the means of drawing forth an excellent satire, 
wherein Horace, in rendering Lucilius al) the justice 
he deserved, sustains and confirms the judgment he 
had passed on him by the most solid proofs. 

For Quinctilian’s honour, I am sorry that a critic 
of his profound judgment and just taste, should differ 
in opinion with Horace in this point. He cannot 
forgive him for having compared the writings of Lu- 
cilius to muddy waters, fron: which, however, some- 
thing valuable might be extracted; “For my part,” 
says he, “1 Gnd surprising erudition and a noble 
liberty in him, which gave his works poignancy with 


6 Caius Lucilins, homo doctus et perurbanus, dicere sole- 
bat, ea que scriberet neque ab indoctisaimis, neque ab doc- 
tissimis legi velle: quod alteri nihil intclligerent, alteri plus 
fortasse quum de se ipse. De Orat. |. ii. n. 25. 

+ Lucilius quosdam ita deditos sibi adhuc habct amatores, 
ut eum non ejusdem modo operis auctoribus, sed omnibua 
poetis praferre aon dubitent. Quinetil. |. x.c. 1. 

8 Sat. iv. |. 1. 9 Sat.x. 11. 
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abundance of salt.’ Horace allows him the last 
qualities, which did not prevent Lucilius from having 
abundance of vicious passages in him, that ought 
either to have been amended, or retrenched. As to 
erudition, Quinctilian differs directly in that respect 
with Cicero’s opinion. For says the latter, speaking 
of Lucilius: “His works are light and frothy, and 
with exceeding pleasantry have no great erudition."2 
To conclude, we can form at present no: proper 
judgment of a poet, of whose works almost nothing 
hag come down to us. 


SECTION II—sEconD AGE OF LATIN POETRY. 


THE interval of which I am now to speak, continu- 
ed from the time of Julius Cesar to the iniddle of 
Tiberius’ reign, and included about an hundred years. 
It was always considered as the golden age of polite 
learning, during which a crowd of fine geniuses of 
every kind, poets, historians, and orators, carried 
Rome’s glory to its greatest height. Literature had 
before made great efforts, and one may also say great 
progress: but it had not yet attained that degree of 
maturity, which constitutes perfection inarts. Wri- 
one did not want good sense, judginent, solidity, 
and force; but they had little art, less ornament, and 
no delicacy, A small aunber of persons of great ta- 
lents, rising up together in a space of time of no 
great duration, on a sudden, and as if inspired, by 
adding to the excellent qualities of their predeces- 
sors, others which they had wanted, established good 
taste of every kind irrevocably and for evermore; so 
that as soon as the world began to lose sight of those 
perfect models, every thing immediately began to 
decline and degenerate. 

The happy beginnings which we have related, pre- 
pared the way for the wonders that succeeded them; 
and as Rome derived her first notions of polite learn- 
ing from Greece, so it was by her industrious per- 
servance in studying the Greek writers, that the Ro- 
mans attained perfection. The first poets, and espe- 
cially the Tragic and Comic, contented themselves 
with translating the works of the Greeks. 

Tentavit quoque, rem si digné verlere posset, 
Et placuit sibi, Florat, Epist, i, 1.2. 
Essay’d to make it speak our tongue with graee, 
And pleased themselves. 
They afterwards took a farther step. They ventured 
to soar with their own wings, and composed originals 
entirely Roman. 
Nil intentatum nostri liquere poéte, 
Nec minimum mcruere decus, vestigia Greea 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta; 
Vel qui Pretextas, vel qui dueuere Togatas. 
Id, de Art. Poet. 
Our authors have attempted every way, 
And well deserve our praise, whose daring muse 
Disdain’d to be beholden to the Greeks,- 
And found fit subjeets for her verse at home. 
Roscommon. 
Though the dramatic poets did not entirely succeed 
in these attempts, Horace did in lyric poetry. Rome, 
animated with a noble emulation, which arose from 
reading the Greek authors, and the esteem she had 
conceived for them, proposed to herself to equal, 
and even, if possible, to surpass them: a very lauda- 
ble and useful dispute between nations, and equally 
for their honour! Add to this first motive the ad- 
mirable character of the persons at that time in 
suprenie authority at Rome; the esteem for men of 
letters; the marks of distinction with which they 
were honoured; the solid rewards conferred on theni; 
and the general respect paid to persons of singular 
merit of every kind: a respect which almost rose so 
high as to place them on an equality with the great- 
est and most powerful of the commonwealth. It has 
been the saying of all tines, and cannot be too often 
repeated: emulation nourishes genius.3 The view 


1 Nam el erudition in eo mira, et libertas, atque inde acer- 
bitas, et abundé salis. Zid. x, e. 1. 

®% Et sunt seripta illius (Lucilii) leviora, ut urbanjtas sum- 
ma appureat, doctrina mediocris. Cic, de Fin. |. i. n. 7. 

3 Alit emulatio ingenia, et nune invidia, nunc admiratio, 
incitatiunem accendit ; naturaque, qued sommo studio peti- 
tum est, ascendit in summum. Vell. Paterc. |. i.e. 7. 
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of merit in others, united with a just admiration for 
their excellent works, and a secret regret from the 
sense of our own inferiority, inspire an ardour for 
glory, to which nothing is impossible. And it is from 
these generous efforts, excited and sustained by the 
hopes of success, that arts attain their final perfection. 

This is what happened, especially in the time of 
Augustus, in respect to poetry, history, and elo- 
quence. But poetry is our subject in this place. I 
shall relate, in few words, the history of the poets 
who distinguished themselves mst during this glori- 
ous age of Rome. Terence, of whom I have spoken 
above, may in my opinion be included in this class; 
who, though he preceded then: in time, does not give 
place to them in merit. He is the first of the Latin - 
poets, who seems in some measure to have set up the 
standard of perfection, and to have inspired others 
by his example with the destre and hope of attain- 
ing it. 


AFRANIUS: (ZL. AFRANIUS QUINTIANUS.) 


AFRANIUS was much esteemed by the sncients. 
He excelled in the comedies called Togste4 and 
Atellane.6 Horace seems to compare him with Me- 
nander:— 

Dicitur Afrani toga conyenisse Menandro. 
In Art, Poet. 

He was cotemporary with Terence, but much 
younger than him, and did not begin to grow in re- 
pntation till after his death, He ranked him above 
al] other poets, and could not bear that any should 
be compared with him, of those who had wrote in 
the same way:— 


Terentio non similem dices quenpiam. Fragm. Afran. 


He was highly esteemed for his poetical works, and 
no less condemned for the depravity of bis manners.® 


LUCRETIUS. 


Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carul) was born, 
according to the chronicle of Eusebius, in the second 
year of the 171st Olympiad, A. M. 3908, twelve years 
after Cicero, in the consulship of L. Licinius Crassus 
and Q. Mutius Scevola, in the 685th year of Rome. 
A philter, or love potion, bad been given him that 
drove him deranged. He had some tucid intervals 
from his frenzy, during which he composed his six 
books—De rerum natura, wherein he explains at 
large the doctrine of Epicurus, of which we shall speak 
in its place. Ife inscribed his poem to C. Memunius, 
who had the same master, and without doubt, the 
same sentiments as bimself, The same chronicle of 
Eusebius informs us, that this work was corrected by 
Cicero after its author’s death. Cicero speaks of 
Lucretius only once, though he had often occasion 
to mention him, and the passage where he does so, 
besides being very obscure, is variously read. Lu- 
cretit poemata, ut scribis, lita sunt, (others read non 
ita sunt) multis luminibus ingenti, multe tamen 
artis.7 

No man ever denied providence more boldly, or 
treated the Divinity with more ingolence and pre- 
sumption than this poet. He introduces his subject 
with this preface, in praise of Epicurus. ‘“ Whilst 
mankind,” says he, “groaned in shameful subjection 
to the oppressive yoke of imperious religion, which 
declared itself descended from heaven, and made the 
whole earth tremble at the frowwns and horrors of its 
aspect; a mortal native of Greece first boldly ven- 
tured to expose its falsehood to the eyes of men, and 
to declare against it, without the fame of the gods, 
the fear of thunders, or the runsbling noise of threat- 
ening skies, being able to awe or stop him. All 
those subjects, on the contrary, only serve to exalt 
his courage, and confirm him in the design of being 
the first to force the barriers of nature, and to pene 
trate into ber most mysterious secrets.” 


4 Togatis excellit Afranius. Quinctil. 1. x. ¢.1. 

5 These comedies were ealled Atellane, from Atella, a 
city of Campania, whence they were brought to Rome; and 
Togaie, beeause they represenied only Roman actions and 
persnns, implicd by Togn, their peculiar habit. & 

® Quinctil..x.c. 1. 7 Cic. ad Quinet. Fr. Ep. 11.1, id. 
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Humana ante oculos fedé cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppressa gravi sub religiane, 

Qnoe@ caput 4 celi regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans: 
Primtim Graius homu niortales lollere eontra 

Est oculus ausus, primusque obsistere contra. 
Quem nee fania deum, nee fulrnina, nee minitanty 
Murmure compressit celum ; sed eo magis acrem 
Inritat virlutem animi, eonfringere ut arcta 
Nature primus purtarum claustra cupiret. 


Lucretius, thonghout his whole work, lays down 
as a principle, that the gods neituer regard nor inter- 
fere in any thing; and takes it upon him to explain 
the effects of nature, and the formation and conser- 
vation of the world, by the sole motion of atoms, 
and to refute those, who acknowledge the power and 

, Wisdom of a Divinity as the first cause of all things. 
The reader will be better acquainted with his opin- 
ions, when I come to explain those of his master 
Epicurus. 

This poet has abundance of genius, force, and sub- 
Jimity; but his verses are so very remote from the 
sweetness and harmony of Virgil's, that one would 
believe he had lived long before him. 


CATULLUS. 


CATULLUS (Caius or Quintus Valerius Catuilus,) 
was born at Verona in the 666th year of Rome, A. M. 
3916. The delicacy of his verses acquired him the 
friendship and esteem of the men of learning and wit, 
of whoni there were then great numbers at Rome. 

He wrote two satirical epigrams against Cesar, in 
one of which he speaks of him with an air of haugh- 
tiness and contempt, that Quinctilian justly treats as 
extravagance.! 

Nil nimium, Cesar, studeo tibi velle placere; 
Nee seire utrum sis ater an albus homo, 

To please you, Cesar, is not much my care; 
Nor to know whether you are black or fair. 


These verses, disrespectful as they were, only served 
the person offended, as an occasion of distinguishing 
his moderation. Cesar did not dissemble his dis- 
pleasure, but contented himself with obliging the poet 
to ask his pardon, and invited him to supper the same 
evening. 

An elegant simplicity, and natural grace, form the 
character of Catullus. Happy,if he had not often dis- 
graced that amiable delicacy by his Cynic immodesty. 


LABERIUS:—(DECIMUS.) 


LaBErius, a Roman knight, succeeded admirably 

in composing mimes or farces, A. M. 3952. At Rome, 
a man of birth did not disgrace himself by writing po- 
etry for the stage; but he could not act them without 
degrading himself. Notwithstanding this had long 
been an established opinion, Julius Cesar pressed La- 
herius very earnestly to act one of his pieces upon the 
stage, and to induce him to comply, gave him a con- 
siderable sum of money. The poet refused it for some 
time, but was at last obliged to yield. The desire of 
a prince upon such an oceasion, is acommand.? In 
the prologue to this farce, Laberius vents his grief 
most respectfully with regard to Cesar, but at the 
same time in very pathetic terms. It is one of the 
finest fragments of antiquity, and I have inserted it at 
length, with the translation, in the first volume of.the 
second edition of my treatise upon study. Macrobius 
has preserved it with some other fragments of the same 
pies of poetry. He informs us also that this Roman 
‘night, ont of his great regret to see his age dishon- 
oured in that manner, and to avenge himself by the 
only means in his power, maliciously inserted in the 
farce we speak of, several home strokes against Cesar. 
A servant, beaten by his master, cried out,‘ Help, 
Romans, we lose our liberty.” 


Porro, Quirites! libertatem perdimusg. 


1 Negat se magni fucere aliquis poclarum, utrum Caesar 
ater an albus homo sit: insania. Quinctil. |. xi.e. 1. 

2 Pulestas, non solum si invilet, sed et, si supplicet, cogit. 
Macro. 

Quud est potentissimum imperandi genus, rogabat qui ju- 
bere poterat. Juson, 
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And a little after he added:—“He must necessarily 
fear many, whom many fear.” : 
Necesse est multos timeat, quem multi tinent. 

The whole people knew Cesar in those strokes, and 
cast their eyes upon him. When the performance was 
over, Cesar, as if to re-instate him in the dignity ofa 
Roman knight, from which he had departed through 
coniplaisance for him, rewarded him with a ring, 
which night be considered as a new patent of nobi- 
lity. Laberius went afterwards to take his place 
aniong the knights; but they pressed together in such 
a manner, that there was no room for him. 


SYRUS. 


P. SyRuUS was a Syrian by birth, whence he took 
his surname of Syrus. Fron a slave at Rome, whith- 
er he was brought tn infancy, he became a freedman 
very soon, and was instructed with great distinction. 
He excelled in mimic poetry, in which he was Labe- 
rius’ rival, and even surpassed him in the judgment 
of Cwsar. But the preference Cesar gave him was 
thought to be intended only ta mortify Laberius, for 
his having thrown some malicious strokes against him 
into his farce. 

We have a work of Syrus’, which consists of sen- 
tences ia Jambic verse, disposed alphabetically. Se- 
neca the elder repeats the opinion of Cassius Severus, 
who preferred these sentences to any thing in the 
tragic and conic poets. ‘This is saying a great deal. 
Seneca the younger considered them also as an ex- 
cellent model. 

Not long since a translation of these sentences, and 
a poem of Cornelius Severus, entitled A°tna,? which 
had never appeared before in French, have been pub- 
lished. We are much obliged to authors, who endea- 
vour to enrich our language with ancient works, un- 
known, and therefore new to it. This translator ¢ 
observes, that La Bruyere has scattered almost all 
the sentences of P. Syrus throughout his characters, 
of which he gives us several examples like the fol- 
lowing:— 

Fortuna usa dat multa, mancipio nihil. 
Levis est forluna; cito repuseit, quod dedit, 


‘‘Fortune gives nothing, and only lends for a time. 
To-morrow the fickle goddess resumes from her fa- 
vourites, what now she seems to give them for ever.” 

Mortem timere erudelius est, quam mori. 

“Death comes but once, though it puts us in mind 
of it at every moment of our lives. It is much more 
grievous to apprehend, than to suffer it.” 

Est viti misero longa, felici brevis. 

“Life is short to those who possess it in pleasures 
and enjoyments: it seems long only to such as lan- 
guish in affliction.” 


POLLIO. 


Pottio (C.Asinius Pollio,) a person of consular 
dignity and a celebrated orator, had also composed 
tragedies in Latin which were much esteemed in bis 
time. Horace speaks of him more than once. 


Paulum severe Musa Tragediz 


Desil theatris Ode i. 1.2. 
—_— Pollio regu 
Fata eanit pede ter percusso. Satake 


Virgil also mentions him with praise,— 
Follio et ipse facit nova earmina. clog. iii. 


He was the first who opened a library at Rome for 
the use of the publics 


3 This poem is written in hexameters, and is the second in 
the Opuseula ascribed to Virgil, in the folio edition of Cres- 
pinus, Lugduni, 1539, which, perhaps, Mr. Rollin never saw. 
Domitius Calderinns, the commentator, tells vs in the argu- 
ment :—Hue Virgilianum esse opus pleriqne cx authoribus 
lestantur: et Seneca in epist. adéo ut Nasonem non ob aliam 
eausam opus de Aitna dimisisse affirmet, nisi propter Virgil- 
jum, quem jam seripsisse eompertum habebat. Cornelius 
Severns etiam oh eandem causam deterritus Lraditur. 

« M. Acearias of Scrionne. 

6 Asinii Pollionis hoc Rome inventum, qui Primus, Bib- 
lintheeam dicando, ingenia hominum rem publicam fecit.— 
Plin. 1. xxxv. ce. 1. 
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Augustus pressing him to espouse his party against 
Antony, he represented to him that the services he 
had done and received from that competitor would 
not admit his entering into engagements against him: 
that therefore he was determined to continue neuter, 
well assured that he should become the victor’s prey. 
The same prince, having on another occasion, wrote 
Fescennine verses against him; “1 shall take great 
care,” said he, ‘not to answer. For it is not easy to 
scribble against a man whio can proscribe.”’! 


VIRGIL. 


Vireru (Publius Virgilus Maro) was born A. M. 
3934, Ant. J. C. 684, in a village called Andes near 
Mantua, of very obscure parents, in the consulship of 
Cn. Pompeiug Magnus, and M. Licinius Crassus.2 He 
passed the first years of his life at Cremona, and at 
seventeen put on the foga virilis, (the habit of man- 
hood) on the same day that the poet Lucretius died. 
After having made some stay at Milan he removed to 
Naples, where he stndied the Greek and Roman lite- 
rature with extreme application, and afterwards the 
mathematics and physic. Several little poems are 
ascribed to Virgil’s youth, which seem unworthy of 
him. Having been driven out of his house and a small 
piece of land, A. M. 3963, Ant. J. C. 713, which was 

is whole estate, by the distribution of the territory of 
Mantua and Crentona amongst the veteran soldiers of 
Augustus, he cane for the first time to Rame, and by 
the favour of Pollio and Mecenas, both patrons of 
learning and learned men, recovered his estate, and 
was again put into possession of it. . 

This occasioned his first eclogue, and made him 
known to Augustus, upon whom be had bestowed a 
fine compliment in that poem, a precious monument 
of his gratitude. Thus his distress became in its con- 
sequence the source of his good fortune. He finished 
his Bucolics in three years: a work of extreme deli- 
cacy, and a specimen of what was to be expected from 
a hand, that knew so well how to unite the graces of 
nature with correctness and purity of style. Horace 
gives us the character of these pastorals in two words: 
— Molle atqne faeetum 

Virgilio annuerunt guadentes rure Camene, 

The soft and easy grace of rural strains, 

The muses, that delight in woods and plains, 

Have giv’n to Virgil. 
Every body knows that in good Latinity the word fa- 
cefvs is not only applicable to raillery and pleasantry, 
but to ae discourse and work of wit, in which fine 
genius, delicacy, and elegance, are the prevailing 
characters.3 

Meecenas, who had a great taste for poetry, and had 
discerned all Virgil’s merit in the proof he had lately 
given of it, would not suffer him to rest till he had 
engaged him to undertake a new work more conside- 
rable than the former. It is making a noble nse of 
one’s influence, and rendering great service to the 
public, to animate persons of learning in this manner, 
who often, for want of such inducements, remain inac- 
tive, and leave the greatest talents unemployed and 
useless. It was therefore by the advice of Mecenas, 
that Virgil began the Georgics, to which he applied 
himself seven years, To enable himself to devote his 
whole attention to it, and to avoid every thing that 
might divert his thonghts, he retired to Naples, A. 
M.3967, An.U.C.717. He tells us this circumstance 
himself at the end of the fourth book of the Georgics, 
and also gives us the date of the time, when he finish- 
ed them, which was in the 724th year of Rome, when 
Augustus, on his return from Egypt, having advanced 
towards the Euphrates, hy the terror of his arms, and 
the fame of the victories he had lately obtained, put 
the conntry into a consternation, and obliged Tiridates 
and Phraates, who disonted the Parthian empire with 
each other, to conclude a kind of accommodation.4 


1 Atego taceo. Non est enim facile in cum seribere, qui 
potest proserthere. 

2 Vit. Virg. incert. Aunct. 

3 Favetum non tantiim eirea ridicula opinor consistere 
Deeoris hane magis, et exculle eujusdam elegantie 
appeliationem pulo, Quinetil. 1. vi. e. 3. 

4 Dio. Cass, 1. hi. 
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Hee super avorem cultu pecorumque caneban, 

Et super arboribus: Casur dum magnons ad altum 
Fulminat Euphraten hello, victorque volentes 

Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympi. 
Tilo Virgitium me tempore dulcis alehat 
Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti. 


The leisure he enjoyed at that time at Naples was far 
from tgnoble and obscure, as he thonght fit to call it 
in this place. His Georgics, which were the fruits of 
it, in respect to diction, are the most finished of all 
the works he has left us, and even of all the poems 
that were ever composed in Latin. This proceeded 
from his having sufficient time to polish, and put the 
Jast hand to them. He retouched his works with an 
attention and accuracy not easily to be conceived. 
When the first fire of composing, in which every thing 
pleases, was over, he revised his productions, not wit 

the complaisance of an author and parent, but the in- 
exorable severity of a rigid critic, and almost an ene- 
my. In the morning he composed a considerable 
number of verses; and returning to the examination 
of them, employed the rest of the day in correcting, 
and reducing them to a very small nuinber. He used 
to compare himself to the bear, who from gross and 
unformed lumps, as her young ones are at their birth, 
gives then shape and proportion, by the pains she 
takes in licking them. Thus excellent works are 
formed. It was by this diligence in correcting, Vir- 
gil became the standard of good poetry amongst the 
Latins, and set the exaniple of accurate, sweet, and 
harmonious versification. If we compare his verses, 
not only with those of Cicero, but of Lucretius and 
Catullus, the latter will appear rough, unpolished, 
harsh, antique, and, as I have said before, we shall be 
ie to believe them verses of some ages before 

irgil, 

We are told that Augustus, at his return from his 
military expedition, believed he could not unbend 
himsel! better after his fatigues, than by hearing this 
admirable poein read, to which he devoted four days 
snecessively. Virgil read him one book each day. 
He had a wonderful talent in making the beauty of 
his verses sensible by a sweet, articulate, and harmo- 
nious prouanciation. As soon as he seemed a litile 
out of breath, Macenas took his place, and went on. 
Days passed in this manner are highly agreeable to a 
prince of fine taste and genius: a pleasure infinitely 
superior to thnse insipid and frivolous diversions, 
which almost engross the generality of men. But at 
the same time how admirable is the goodness of this 
lord of the world, who thus familiarizes himself with 
a man of letters, who treats him almost as his equal, 
who carefully spares him his voice and his spirits, and 
considers his health asa public good! I donot know 
however whether it was sparing Virgil, to treat him 
with such affecting marks of friendship and esteem. 
For an author, after such favours, spares himself no 
longer, and sooner or later consumes himself by his 
tenacious attachment to his studies. 

Virgil immediately after began his neid, to which 
he applied himself twelve years. Augustus when em- 
ployed in the war against the Cantabri, pressed him 
earnestly, by several letters which he wrote him, to 
send him some part of the Aneid; but Virgil always 
excused himself. He represented to him, that if he 
had thonght his Aineas worthy of that honour, he 
should willingly have sent him to Cesar; but that he 
had found the work far more difficult than he ima- 
gined it, and that he began to fear, that it was rash- 
ness and a kind of madness in him to undertake it.5 

On the return of that prince, A. M. 3976, An. U. 
C. 731, Virgil could no longer refuse to satisfy his 
just impatience, and accordingly read him the second, 
fourth, and sixth books of the A‘neid, in the presence 
of his‘sister Octavia. She had some time before lost 
her son M. Claudins Marcellus, a prince of great 
merit, whom Angustus intended for his successor in 
the empire. Virgil had given the praise of youn 
Marcellns a place in the sixth book of the Aeneid wit 


5 De Anca quidem meo, si meliercule jam dignam auri- 
bus laberem tui:, libenter mitterem., Sed tanta inehoata 
res est, ut peué sitio mentis tantum opus ingressus mibi 
videar. JMacrob, bi. c. ult. 
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so much address, that it is impossible to read it with- 
out being exceedingly moved. When he came to 
this passage, the rehearsal of the verses, which are 
twenty-six in number, made the emperor and Octavia 
weep immoderately. It is even said, that Octavia 
swooned away at these words: Tt Marcellus cris. 
She ordered (dena sestertia) ten great sesterces to be 
paid the poet for each of these verses, which amount- 
ed to about seventeen hundred pounds sterling. 

Virgil after having finished the Eneid designed to 
retire for three years in order to revise and polish it. 
He set out with this view for Greece. At Athens 
he met Augustus on his return from the East, and 
thought proper to change his purpose and to attend 
that prince to Rome. He was taken sick upon the 
way, and stayed behind at Brundusium, Finding his 
illness increase, he earnestly desired his manuscripts 
to be brought him, in order to throw the AEncid into 
the fire. Because nobody had complaisance enough 
to comply with that request, he ordered that poem 
by his will to be burned, ag an imperfect work. Tuc- 
ca and Varius, who were with him, represented, that 
Augustus would never suffer it, and upon that remon- 
strance Virgil left his writings to them, upon condi- 
tion that they would add nothing to them, and leave 
the hemisticks as they found them. 

Virgil died at Brundusium, in the 735th year of 
Rome, A. M. 3980, aged fifty-two. His bones were 
carried to Naples, and buried two miles from that 
city, with this inscription on his tomb, which he made 
himself, and which in two lines includes the place of 
his birth, death, and burial, with the number of his 
works :— 


It is highly for the honour of learning to see an ems 
peror give poets, orators, and conquerors the same 
rank, 

_ In the life of Horace, I shall relate a circumstance 
in that of Virgil, which in my judgment does him ag 
much or even more honour than his genius for poetry. 


HORACE. 


HorAcE (Quintus Horutius Flaccus) was of Venu- 
sium, and, as he says himself, the son of a freedman. 
He was born in the 688th year of Rome, A. M. 3940. 
His father, though only a freediuan, and of a very mo- 
derate fortune, took particular care of his education& 
Persons of fortune, and rich officers of the army, con- 
tented themselves with sending their children to a 
master, who taught them to read, write, and cast ac- 
counts. But Horace’s father, who had discovered in 
his son a fund of genius capable of the greatest things, 
had the courage to carry him to Rome, in order to 
give him such an education as knights and senators 
gave their children. To see the manner in which 
young Horace was dressed, and the slaves that fol- 
lowed him, one might have taken him, says he of him- 
self, for the rich heir of a long train of opulent ances- 
tors; whilst his father however had only a small piece 
of land for his whole estate. He was perhaps exces- 
sive in this point; but whe would venture to condemn 
him? He was not afraid of ruining either himself or 
his son by employing his whole income for his instruc- 
tion; judging a good education the best patrimony he 
could leave him. He did more; he took upon him- 
self the care of him, served him instead of a governor, 
and went with him to all his masters. 

Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 
Circum Doctores aderat. 

We are charmed with the respect and warm grati- 
tude, which Horace, during his whole life, expresses 
for such a father. ‘By his care,’’ says he, “he pre- 
served me free, not only from all acts of impurity, 
which is the highest praise of virtue, but from all re- 
proach or suspicion of that kind.” Let young persons 
consider well these words, and remember that it isa 
heather. who thinks and speaks in this manner. 

Quid multa? Pudicum 


Qui primus virtutis honos, servavit ab omni 
Non solum faeto, vertim opprobrio quoque turpl. 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope, ceeini, paseua, rura, duces. 


The epic poem must be a work of extreme difficulty, 
as during so many ages, Greece and Rome scarce pro- 
duced two geniuses sufficiently sublime to sustain it 
in all its spirit and dignity. And since them, has the 
world, in any language whatsoever, poems of this kind, 
that can justly be compared with those of Homer and 
Virgil? 

I have observed, in speaking of the former, in what 
manner Virgil had formed the design and plan of the 
Mneid upon the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, which 
gives the original a great advantage over the copy. 
Past ages however have not yet decided, to which of 
the two the preference ought to begiven. Till judg- 
ment can be passed on this point, which in all proba- 
bility will never happen, we may adhere to Quinctil- 
lan’ opinion, cited before in the article of Homer. 
There is, says he, more genius and force of nature in 
Homer; and more art and labour, because more of 
both was necessary, in Virgil.2 The first is indispu- 
tably superior in the grand and the sublime: the other 
perhaps makes us amends for what he wants in these 
pale by the harmony of parts and the exact equality 

& mepsrt throughout his work. To this we may 
add, that Virgil did not live to pnt the last hand to 
his poem, which without doubt would have made it 
much more perfect than it is, though, as we have it, 
it 1s of inestimable value. 

We way most certainly ascribe to Caligula’s mad- 
ness the contempt and hatred he expressed for Virgil, 
whose writings and portraits he industriously endea- 
voured to have banished aut of all libraries.3 He had 
the extravagance to say, that poet had neither wit nor 
learning: nullius ingeni, minimaque doctrine. The 
emperor Alexander Severus jndged very differently 
of him.4 He called him the Plato of the poets, and 
placed his picture, with that of Cicero, in the chapel, 
where he had placed Achilles and other great men. 


ar ne 


Horace’s father, though a man of no letters or erudi- 
tion, was of no less use to his son, than the most able 
masters he conld hear. He took pains himself to form 
him, instructed him familiarly, and made it his business 
to inspire him with an abhorrence for vice, by pointin 
it out to him under sensible examples. If he woul 
have him avoid some criminal action: could you 
doubt, said he to him, whether the action I would 
have you shun, be contrary to virtue and your true 
interest, when such an one who had committed it, is 
universally condenmed and despised for it? That 
such an one by his debauched life, has ruined his 
health and fartune; (and it was here the strokes of 
satire came in.) On the contrary, if he desired to 
recommend some good action to his imitation, he 
cited somebody who had done it with success; and 
always chose a exaniples out of the principal per- 
sons of the senate, and thase of greatest worth. : 

This manner of instructing youth has its great util- 
ity, provided it does not degencrate into detraction 
and satire. For examples make much more impres- 
sion upon the mind, than any discourses, or precepts 
of morality.6 It is in the same manner Demea 1n- 
structs his son in Terence’s Adelphi. 


Nihil pretermitto, consuefacio. Denique 
Inspicere tanquaim in speculum in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis samere exemplum sibi. 

Hoe facito et hoc fugito, &c. Act III, Sc. 2 


“T omit nothing, and gradually accustom him to 
virtue. In fine, I oblige him to laok into the lives of 
others, as into a glass, and to learn from their exam- 
ple to imitate the good, and fly the bad.” 


rr 


5 Horat. Sat. 6.1.2. 


1 Tt is certain that our Murron was not inferior to either 
of them in many of the characters of Epie poetry; and that 
he was in some superior to Ihem both; as in the zrandeur of 
his matter, his learning, characters, and the machinery of 
his work. See Addison on Milton. 

2 Et herele, ut illi nature celesti atque immortali cesseri- 
mus, ita cure et diligentia vel ideo in hoc plus est, quod ei 
fuit magis lahorandum: et quantum eminentioribns vinci- 
mur, fortasse equalitate pensamus. Quinetil. lib. i. cap. 1. 6 Longum iter est per precepta, breve et efficax per exe 

2 Sueton. in Calig. c. 34, 4 Lamprid. Ales. Sever. empla. Senec. Epist. 6.1. i. 

Vox. I1—60 2P2 
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If we may believe Horace, it is to these paternal in- 
structions, received with attention and docility, that 
he was nidebted for being exempt from great failings. 


Ex hoe ego sanus ab illis 
Perniciem quecumque ferunt, mediucribus, et queis 
Ignoscas, vitils teneor. 


But it is also to the same lessons he ascribes, wheth- 
er out of pleasantry or otherwise, the taste for satire 
which he retained during his whole life. 

He is never weary of expressing himself upon his 
poe fortune in having such a father, and speaks of 

im with a gratitude that we cannot sufficiently es- 
teem. ‘As long as I am capable of thinking with 
reason, I shall never be ashamed of so good a father. 
T shall never imitate the generality, who to excuse the 
meanness of their extraction, take care to observe, that 
if they do not descend from illustrious ancestors, it is 
no fault of theirs. I think and speak quite differently. 
For, did nature permit us to begin our lives again af- 
ter a certan number of years, and would give us the 
liberty of choosing such parents as we thought fit, oth- 
ers might choose theirs by their vanity: but for my 
part, contented with my own, I would not seek for 
noble ones distinguished by rods and axes, and curule 
chairs.” 

Nil me peniteat sanum patris hujus; eoque 

Non, ut magna dolo facium negat esse suo pars, 
Quod non ingenuos habeat eclarosque parenies, 

Sic me defendam. Longé mea discrepat istis 

Ex vox et tratio. Nam, si nalura juberet 

A certis aunis evum remeare pernctum, 

Aique alios legere; ad fastum quescumque parentes 
Opiaret sibi quisque: meis conicntus honestos 
Fascibus et sellis nollem mihi sumere. Sat. 6. 


f It must be confessed that there is great meanness 
of spirit in blushing at meanness of birth. The read- 
er no doubt has observed, that most of the illustrious 
writers hitherto mentioned were of obscure condition, 
and that many of them were even slaves. Did it ever 
enter into the thoughts of any man of sense to esteem 
them the Jess upon that account? Nobility, riches, 
office, can they be brought into competition with the 
talents of the mind, and are they always proofs of 
merit? 

When Horace had attained to about nineteen years 
of age, his father sent him to study at Athens, for he 
would not let him go, and kept him always under his 
eye, till he was of years to take care of himself, and 
to avoid the corruption of manners which then pre- 
vailed. He had studied polite learning at Rome, and 
had formed his taste principally by reading Homer. 
He proceeded to more exalted science in Greece, and 
applied himself to the study of philosophy. That 
study seems to have pleased ie exceedingly, and he 
extremely regretted leaving so agreeable a residence 
sooner than he desired. Brutus, passing by the way 
of Athens into Macedonia, carried several young per- 
sons thence along with him, of which number was 
Horace. He made hinva tribune of the soldiers. Ho- 
race had then been four or five years at Athens, 


Rome nutriri mihi contigii, atque doceri 
Traius Graiis quantum nocuisset Achilles. 
Adjecere bone paulo plus ariis Athene, 
Scilicet ut possem curvo dignuscere rectum, 
Atque inter sylvas Academi querere verum. 
Dura sed emavere loco me tempora grata, 
Civilisque rndem belli tulit estus in arma, 
Cesaris Augusti nun responsura lacertis. 

Fpist. it. 1. 2. 


A pear after, the battle of Philippi was fought, in 
which our poet, who was not born for arms, gave no 
proofs of his bravery, having taken to flight, and 
abandoned his buckler, as he confesses himself: 


Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 


Sensi, relicta nuo bene parmula. Od. vii. 1. 2. 


Horace, on his return, was not long before he be- 
came known to Mecenas. It was the excellent Virgil, 
for so he calls him, optimus Virgilius, who first spoke 
of his dawning merit to his patron. Varius afterwards 
confirmed what he had said, and seconded him. Ho- 
race was introduced. When he appeared before Me- 
cenas, respect for a person of his grandeur, and hig 
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natural timidity, confounded him so much, that he 
spoke very little, and with great hesitation. Mace- 
nas answered him in a few words, accarding to the 
custom of the great, after which Horace withdrew. 
Nine months passed without Horace’s hearing any 
farther, or taking any pains to do so on his side. It 
might have been thought, that Macenas, little pleased 
with his first visit, which did not seem to argue a man 
of great parts, had no farther thoughts of Horace. At 
the expiration of that term, he sent for him, and ad- 
niitted him into the number of his friends; (these are 
Horace’s own words,) and from that time they lived 
in the greatest intimacy. 

Nulla etenim mihi te fors obtulit. Optimus olim 

Virgilius, post hunc Varius, dixere quid essem 

Ut veni coram, singultim paueca locutus, 

(Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari 

Non ego me, &c. 

Sed quod eram, narro. Respondes, ut tuas est mos, 

Pauca. Abeo: et revocas nono post mensc, jubesque 

Esse in amicorum numero. Satyr. vi. 1. 1. 


Custom with us (in France) does not allow a man 
of learning, scarce known as such, to style himself the 
friend of so great a lord as Macenas. The ancients 
had more simplicity, but at the same time a more no- 
ble freedom of manners and greatness of soul. The 
Roman Janguage, which was born in the bosom of 
liberty, had nothing of mean and servile in it, and did 
not admit any of those frivolous compliments with 
which ours is overrun. Jubes esse in amicorum nu- 
mero. 

But what I admire here, is the generous behaviour 
of Virgil. He knew the young poet's merit, and per- 
ceived in him a genius farmed for success in courts; 
and the event denionstrated he was not mistaken. He 
might have apprehended setting himself up in his per- 
son a dangerous rival, who from sharing at first io the 
favour of their common patron, might afterwards sup- 
plant him entirely. Virgil had none of these thoughts, 
which suit only a mean and sordid spirit, and which 
he would aah reason have judged injurious to his 
friend, and still more so to Maecenas. For the house 
of that favourite was not like those of most great lords 
and ministers, where every body regards solely their 
own interest; where the merit of others gives pm- 
brage, and every thing is carried on by cabal and se- 
cret collusion; where fidelity and honour are little 
known, and where the blackest designs are often cover- 
ed under the specious outsides of great friendship and 
affection. ‘It is not in this manner,’ says Horace to 
one who promised, if he would procure him the least 
access to the person of Mzcenas, to put him soon into 
a condition of supplanting all others in his favour, “it 
is not thus we live at Meecenas’s. ‘There never was a 
house of greater integrity, nor more remote from all 
intrigue and cabal than his. A richer, or more learn- 
ed person there, gives me no manner of pain or um- 
brage. Every one there has his due place, and is 
contented with it.” 

Non isto vivimus illic : 

Quo tu rere modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla est, 
Nec magis his aliena malis, Nil mi officit unquam 
Ditior hic, aut est quia doctior. Est Jocus uni 
Cuique suus. Sat. ix. 1.1. 


Mreecenas, from the first, did Horace good offices 
with the prince, against whom he had borne arms on 
the side of Brutus. He obtained his pardon with the 
restitution of his estate. From that time Horace be- 
gan to be very familiar with Macenas, and to share in 
his confidence and pleasures. He accompanied him 
in his journey to Brundusium, as appears from the 
fifth satire of the first book. Horace’s credit and 
reputation increased every day by the poems he pub- 
lished, as well upon the victories of Augustus, as other 
events, and various subjects, whether odes, satires, or 
epistles : 7 ‘ 

The poet Quinctilius Varus, Virgil’s relation, being 
dead, Horace endeavours to console his friend upon 
that occasion by the xxivth ode of book I. 


Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 

Urget? cui pudor, et justirie soror 

Iucorrupta fides, nudaque verilas, 
Quando ullum invenieht parem ? 
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Multis We quidem flebilis occidit, 

Nulli flebillor quam tibi, Virgili. ; 

Tu frustra pius, heu, non ita creditam 
Poscis Quinctilium deoa. 


When Virgil himself set out for Greece with design 
to employ his leisure in revising, and putting the last 
hand to the Aneid, Horace, upon occasion of that 
voyage, compused on ode full of vows, which unfor- 
tunately were not heard, It is the third of the first 
book. 

Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helene, lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obstrictis aliis, preter Iapyga, 
Navis, que tibi ereditum 

Debis Virgilium ; finibus Atticis 
Reddas inculumem, precor, 

Et serves anime dimidium mee, 


So may th’ auspicious queen of Inve, 

And the twin stars, the seed of Jove, 

And he, who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, oh sacred ship, be kind, 

And gentle breezes fill thy sails, 

Supplying soft Elysian gales; 

As thou to whom the muse commends, 

The best of poets, and of friends, 

Dost thy committed pledge restore, 

And land him safely on the shore, 

And save the better part of me 

From perishing with him at sea. 
Dryden to Lord Roscom. 


We may judge of Mecenas’s tender friendship for 
Horace, by the few words he wrote to Augustus in his 
will: “I conjure you to have the same regard for Ho- 
race ag myself.” Augustus offered him the employ- 
ment of secretary to himself, and wrote for that pur- 

ose to Meecenas in thess terms. ‘‘ Hitherto I have 

ad no occasion for any body to write my letters: but 
at present the multiplicity of affairs, and my infirmity, 
make me desire you to bring our Horace with you. 
Let him then cease to be a parasite at your table, and 
come to mine to assist me in writing my letters.”! Ho- 
race, who was very fond of his liberty, did not think 
ee to accept so honourable an offer, which would 

ave laid him under too great restraint, and excused 
himself upon account of his real or pretended infirm- 
ities. The prince was not in the least offended by 
Horace’s refusal of that office, and retained the same 
friendship for him as before. Some time after he 
wrote to him to this effect. ‘Believe you have some 
right to be free with me, and pray use it, as if we 
lived together: in doing which, you only act as you 
may with the justest pretence; for you know it was my 
desire, that we should have been upon these terms, if 
your health would have admitted it.’’2 

With how many reflections does this little circum- 
stance supply us in respect to the goodness of Augus- 
tus, the frankness of Horace, the simple and unre- 
strained intercourse of the world in those days, and 
the difference between ours and the manners of the 
ancients. A privy secretary at the table with an em- 
peror! A poet refuses that honour, without the em- 
peror’s taking offence! 

Harace’s pleasures were confined to his houses ei- 
ther in the country of the Sabines, or at Tibur, where, 
free from care and disquiet, he enjoyed in an agreea- 
able retreat all the sweets of leisure and repose, the 
sole objects of his wishes. 


O rus, quando ego te aspiciam, quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solieite jucunda oblivia vite? 


The court, which is so pleasing to the ambitious: 
was to him only banishment and a prison. He thought 
he only lived and respired when he returned to his 
dear country abode, where he found himself more 
happy than all the monarchs of the earth. 


t Veniet igitur ab ista parasitica mensa ad hance regiam. 
The pleasantry of Augustus turns upon Horace’a not being 
of Mecenas's family, and consequently having no right to 
eat at his table. . 

9 Sume tibi aliquid juris apud me, tanquam si convictor 
mihi fucris. Recté enim et non temeré feceris quoniam id 
usiis mihi teenm esse volui, si per valetudinem tuam feri 
posset. Suet in vit. Firg. 
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Vivo et regno, slmul ista reliqui, 
Que vos ad celum effertis clamore secundo. 


He died in the consulship of C. Marcius Censori- 
nus and C. Asinius Gallus, A. M. 3997, Ant. J.C. 7 
at the age of fifty-seven, after having nominated 
Augustus his heir before witnesses, the violence of 
his illness not allowing him time to sign his will. 
He was interred at the extremity of the Esquiline 
hill in a tomb joining to that of Mzcenas, who died 
a little before him the same year. We had always 
desired, and even seemed to bave bound himself by 
oath, not to survive him. 

Ah te mez si partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus equé, nec superstes 
Integer? [le dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam. Non ego’perfidum 
Dixisacramentum. Ihimus, ibimus 
Utecumque precedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati.—Od. xvii. 1. 2. 


The works of Horace consist only of his Odes, 
Satires, and Epistles, with the Art of Poetry. I have 
spoken of his Odes, and giyen their character in com- 
paring them with those of Pindar. His Satires and 
Epistles are, in my opinion, of inestimable value. 
They are void of all show and glitter. Their style is 
generally a kind of prose in verse, that has neither 
the ponip nor even the sweetness and harniony of 
poetical measures. ‘This does not proceed from the 
Incapacity of Horace to make fine verses. Does not 
the passage by which he excuses his want of suffi- 
cient talents for celebrating the actions of Augustus, 
demonstrate how capable he was of it ? 


Cupidum, pater optime, vires 
Deficiunt. Neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fracta pereuntea cuspide Gallus 
Aut labentis equo describat vulaeza Parthi. 
Sat. i. 1. 2. 
Ts there in any poet a description of greater ele- 
gance, expression, and energy, or one that paints a 
fact in livelier colours, than that of the country 
mouse’s entertainment of the city mouse? 
——Olim 
Rusticns vrhanum murem mus paupere fertur 
Accepisse cavo, veterem vetus hospes amicum: 
Asper, et attentus quesitis: ut tamen arctum 
Solveret hospitiis animum. Quid multa? Neque illi 
Sepositi ciceris, nec longe invidit avene: 
Aridum et ore ferens acinum, semesaque lard 
Frusta dedit, cupiens varia fastidia cena 
Vincere tangentis malé singula dente superho. 
Sat. vi. 1. 2. 


The rest of the fable is in the same taste. 

This elegance, this grace and spirit of language 
and images are not (generally peste) to be found 
either in the satires or epistles. What is it then that 
affects us so agreeably in reading them? It is the 
delicacy, urbanity, fine raillery, and easy manner, 
which prevail in them: it is a certain air and vigour 
of nature, simplicity, and truth: it is even that aftect- 
ed negligence in the measure of the verses, which 
still adds a more native air to the sense, an eflect the 
Marotic style’ has in our language: it isa fund of 
reason, good sense, and judgment, that shows itself 
every where; with a wonderful art in painting the 
characters of men, and placing their faults and ridi- 
culous points in full light. Only great and peculiar 
beanty and force of genius can make such lively im- 
pressions as these on the mind without the help of 
poetical graces, numbers, and harmony. Quinctilian 
contents himself, after having spoken of Lucilius, 
with saying, ‘that Horace has much more elegance, 
and purity of style, and that he excels in criticising 
the manners and vices of men.” 4 

The Art of Poetry, with some of the satires and 
epistles that turn upon the same subject, include 
whatever is most essential in regard to the rules of 
poetry. This little essay may be considered as an 


2 The style of C. Marnt, a French pnet, in which Fontaine 
folluwed and excelled him. Its characters are the natural, 
simple, humorous, and antique, of which last it affects the 
terms. 

4 Multo est tersior ac purus magis [ordtius, et ad notan- 
dos hominum mures precipuus. Lib. x.c. 1. 
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excellent abridgment of rhetoric, and highly proper 
to form the taste. 

I say nothing of the manners of Horace. To judge 
of him only by certain passages in his works, one 
would take him for the most virtuous man in the 
world, and even an austere philosopher. If we may 
believe him, “he finds all time long and tedious, but 
that which he employs in the sole object worthy of 
our Cares, which is equally usefnl to rich and poor, and 
when neglected, is alike pernicious to youth and age.” 


Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, que spem 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod 
#iqué pauperibus prodest, locupletibus equé, 

Ajqué neglectum senibus pucrisque nocebit. 


At bottom he is a true Epicurean, solely intent upon 
his pleasures, and so loose in his sentiments and ex- 

ressions, that, as Quinctilian says of him, a man of 
Peace or morality would not willingly explain 
certain passages in his works: Horatium in quibus- 
dam nolim interpretari. This does not prevent his 
having excellent maxims of morality. It is with 
Horace, as with the rest of the heathen authors. 
When it does not clash with their darling passion, 
and the question is to lay down fine principles, not 
to put them in practice, they not only speak the 
most refined truths and the most elegant reason, but 
often even religion, in the most beautiful and just 
terms. This we ought to consider as the precious 
remains of the esteem for beauty and perfection, 
implanted in the heart of man by the Author of 
nature, and which his corruption could not entirely 
extinguish. 


OVID. 


Ov, (Publius Ovidius Na of the equestrian 
order, was born in the consulship of Hirtius and 
Pansa, as well as Tibullus, in the 709th year of Rome, 
A. M. 3961, Ant. J. C. 43. He studied eloquence 
uoder Arellivs Fuscus, and declaimed in his school 
with great success.1 He had by nature so strong an 
inclination for versifying, that to indulge it, he re- 
nounced all care of his fortune, But if this propen- 
sity to verse entirely extinguished in him the flame 
of ambition, it nourished and augmented that of love, 
a most pernicious passion to those who abandon them- 
selves wholly to it. His father saw him quit the 
usual course of the Roman youth with pain, and ab- 
solutely renounce the hopes of honours and offices, 
to pursue an unhappy taste that tended to nothing, 
and of which no doubt he foresaw all the bad effects. 
He spoke to him in the strongest terms, made use of 
remonstrances and entreaties, asking him what ad- 
vantage he could propose to himself from that frivu- 
Jous study, and whether he imagined he should excel 
Homer either in reputation or fortune, who died 
poor. The lively yeproaches of his father made an 
impression upon him. In deference to his advice, 
he determined to make no more verses, to write only 
ia prose, and to qualify himself for the employments 
that svited young men of hisrank. Whatever efforts 
he made, or pretended to make, nature still prevail- 
ed. Ovid was a poet in spite of himself: the feet 
and numbers rose of themselves under his pen; and 
every thing he attempted to write, was verse. 
Sepe pater dixit: studium quid inutile tentas? 
Meonides nullas ipse reliquit upes. 
Motus eram dictis, totoque Helicone relicto 
Scrihere conabar verba soluta modis. 


Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
Et, quod tentabam scribere, versus erat. 


He composed with wonderful facility, and could 
not give himself the trouble to retouch his verses; 
all fire in composing, and all ice in correcting, as he 
tells us himself. The negligence of his style might 
be forgiven, if it was not attended with unbounded 
licentiousness in point of manners, and if he had not 
filled his poems with filth and obscenity. Augustus 
nade this the pretext for banishing him: a very lau- 
dable motive, if the real one, forthat conduct. Such 
poets are poison and contagion to the public, with 
whom all intercourse ought to be prohibited, and 


4 Senec. Contr. 10, |. ii. 
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their poems ta be abhorred as the bane of mankind. 


But this was only pretext. A secret cause of dis- 


content, of which Ovid often speaks in his verses, but 
in general terms and without explaining it, that has 
always remained unknown, was tbe cause of his mis- 
fortune. 


He was banished to Tomos, a city of Pontus in 
Europe, upon the Euxine sea, near the inouths of the 
Danube. The emperor neither confiscated his estate, 
vor caused him to be condemned by a decree of the 
senate, but made use of the term relegare, which in 
the Raman law is of more gentle construction than 
to banish. 

He was in the fifty-first year of his age when he set 
out from Rome to Tomos, and had composed his 
Metamorphoses before his disgrace. On his con- 
denination to quit Rome he threw it into the fire, 
either out of indignation, or becanse he had not put 
the last hand to, and entirely finished it. 

Carmina mulatas hominum dicentia formas, 
Infelix domini quod fuga rupit opus: 
lec ega discedens, sicut boua multa meorum, 
Epse mea pusui mestus in igne manu. 
Trist. Li. Eleg. 6. 1. iti. Eleg. 14. 
Some copies, which had before been taken of that 
work, prevented its being lost. 

The place to which he was sent, was a real place 
of punishment to him: he gives us terrible descrip- 
tions of it in several parts of his poem. What dis- 
tressed him’ most there, was his being exposed to 
the severe coldness of the climate, in the neigbour- 
hood of a barbarous and warlike people, who were 
always in arms, and giving him perpetual apprehen- 
sions: a melancholy situation for a delicate Italian, 
who had passed his life in a mild and agreeable cli- 
mate, and had always enjoyed ease and tranquillity. 
Though he could not obtain either to be recalled, or 
to have the place of his banishment changed, he 
never failed in his respect for the emperor, and per- 
sisted unalterably in praising him with an excess 
next to idolatry. He may even be said to have lite- 
rally and actually idolized him, when he was inform- 
ed of his death. He not only wrote 2 poem in his 
praise in the Getic language, to make him known 
and respected by those barbarous nations, but in- 
voked him also, and consecrated a chapel to him, 
where he went every niorning to offer incense, and 
adore him. 

Nec pietas ignota mea est: videt hospita terra 
In nostra sacrum Ciesaris esse domo. 
Hic ego do lolics cum thure precantia verba, 
Eco quoties surgit ab orbe dies. 
De Ponto. |. iv. Epist. 19. 

The successor and family of that prince had a great 
share in all this worship, and were evidently the real 
objects of it. Ovid however did not find it a remedy 
for bis misfortunes. The court was as inexorable 
under Tiberius as before. He died in his banish- 
ment in the fourth year of that emperor's reign, and 
the 771st of Rome, at about sixty years of age, after 
having been nine or ten years in Pontus. 

He had desired, in case he died in the country of 
the Geta, that his ashes might be carried to Rome, 
in order that he might not continue an exile after his 
death, and that the following epitaph might be in- 
scribed on his tomb. 

Hic ego qui jaceo tenerorum lusor amorum, 
Ingenia perii Naso po€ta mee. 

At tibi, qui transis, ne sit grave, quisquis amasti, 
Dicere: Nasonis molliter ossa cubenit. 

Here Naso fica, who sung of soft desire, 

Victim of (wo much wil, and too much fire. 

Say, who have lov’d, whene’er you pass these stones, 

Light lie the earth on hapless Naso’s honcs. 

Ovid apprehended the immortality of the soul, (with 
more reason than he thought) and desired that it 
might perish with the body, for he did not care that 
his shade should wander amongst those of the Sauro- 
mata. Hence he desired that his bones might at 
least have a grave at Rome. 

Atque ulinam pereant’anime cum enrpore nostre, 
Effugialque avidos pars mea nulla rogos. 

Nam si morte enrens vacuas volat altus in auras 
Spiritus, et Samii sunt rata dicta senis; 
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Toter Sarmaticas Romana vagabitur umbras, 
Perque feros manes hospita semper erit. 

Ossa lamen facilo parva referantur in urna: 
Sic ego non etiam mortu is exul ero, 


He had composed both before and after his banish- 
ment a great number of verses, of which many are 
lost; and it were to be wished that still less had come 
down to us. His Medea is extolled fora perfect tra- 
gedy, which shows, says Quinctilian, in whose time 
it was extant, of what that poet was capable, if in- 
stead of abandoning bimself to the Juxuriance of his 
too easy and fertile genius, he had chose rather to 
check, than indulge, its rapidity. Ovidii Medea vi- 
detur mihi ostendere quantum vir ille prestare potue- 
rit, si ingento suo temperare quam indulgere ma- 
duisset.l 
: The same Quinctilian passes his judgment upon 
this poet’s works in few, but very just and expressive 
‘words, and which in my opinion, perfectly charac- 
terize them. Lascivus quidem in Heroicis guogue 
Ovidius, et nimium amator ingenii suit; laudandus 
tamen in partibus, And indeed, Ovid's great fault 
js redundance, which proceeded from the warmth 
and abundance of his genius, and his affecting wit at 
the expense of the solid and the great; lascivus. 
Every thing he threw upon paper, pleased him. He 
had for all his productions a more than paternal in- 
dulgence, which would not permit hint to retrench, 
or so much as alter, any thing. JNVimium amator in- 
genii sui. It must however be confessed that he is 
admirable in parts; laudantus tamen in partibus. 
Thus in his Metamorphoses, which are indisputably 
the finest of his works, there are a great number of 
passages of exquisite beauty and taste. And this 
was the work he valued most himself, and from 
which he principally expected the immortality of his 
name. 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abuleae vetustas. 
Jfetam. lib. xv. in fine. 


TIBULLUS AND PROPERTIUS. 


THESE two poets, who flourished at very nearly 
the same time, and excelled in the same kind of 
poetry, are judged to have wrote with great purity 
of style and delicacy. ‘Tibullus is preferred to Pro- 
pertius. 


PHEDRUS. 


PHEDRUS, a native of Thrace, Augustus’s freed- 
man, wrote in the time of Tiberius. We have five 
books of Fables, coniposed by this author in Iambic 
verse, which he himself called Hsop’s fables, because 
he made that inventor of them his model; from whom 
he has also often borrowed the subject of his fables. 

Esopus auctor quam materiam repperit. 
Hance ego pulivi versibus senariis. Prolog. 1. i. 

He declares from the beginning of his work, that 
this little book has two advantages; which are, to 
amuse and divert the reader, and at the same time to 
supply bim with wise counsels for the conduct of life. 


Duplex libelli dos est, quod risum movet, 


Et quéd prudenti vitam consilio monet, Ibid, 


And indeed, besides that the subjects of this work, 
in which beasts, and even trees are introduced speak- 
ing with wit, are diverting in themselves, the manner 
in which they are treated has all the beauty and ele- 
gance it is possible to throw into it; so that Phedrus 
may be said to have used in his fables the language 
of nature herself, so plain and simple is his style, and 
at the same time so full of wit and delicacy. 

“. They are no less valuable in respect to the wise 
counsels and solid morals they contain, J have ob- 
served elsewhere, in speaking of sop, how much 
this manner of instructing was in honour and use 
among the ancients, and the value the mast learned 
men set upon it. Were we only to consider these 
fables by the advantage to be made of them in the 
education of children, to whom nnder the appearance 
of agreeable stories, they beyin so early to propose 
(i — — ———  —  ——————————— 
t Quinctil. li x.e. 1. 
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principles of probity and wisdom, we could not bu 
conceive highly of their merit. Phzedrus has carriec 
his views still farther: there is no age, nor condition 
but may find excellent maxims in them for the con- 
duct of life. As virtue is every where treated with 
honour and crowned with glory in then; so they re- 
resent the vices, as injustice, calumny, violence, in 
ively but frightful colours, which make them the con- 
tempt, hatred, and detestation of every body. And this 
undoubtedly was what exasperated Sejanus against 
him, and exposed him to extreme danger under a 
minister who was the irreconcilable enemy of all me- 
rit and virtue. Phadrus mentions neither the cause, 
any particular circumstance, nor the event of tbis ani- 
mosity. He only complains that all the forms of jus- 
tice are violated in regard to him, having his declared 
enemy Sejanus himself for his accuser, witness, and 
judge. 
Quéd si aceusater alius Sejano foret, 
Si testis alius, judex alius denique, 
Dignum faterer esse me lantis malis. 
In Prolog. 1, iii. 
Tt 1s very probable that unworthy favourite, who in- 
solently abused his master’s confidence, had taken 
offence at some strokes in those fables, which might 
be applied tohim. Butas there was no name to them, 
his making that application, was confessing, or at least 
knowing, himself guilty; Phedrus having no other 
view than to lash the vices of mankind in general, as 
he expressly declares, 
Suspicione si quis errabit sua, 
Et rapiet ad se quod erit commune omnium ; 
Srulté nudabit animi conscientiam. 
Huie excusatum me velim nihilomiaus. 
Neqne enim notare singulos mens est mihi. 
Vertim ipsam vitam et mores hominum ostendere, 
: Ibid, 

Neither the time, place, nor any other circumstance 
of his death, is known. He is believed to have sur- 
vived Sejanus, who died in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius. 

Pheedrus has given a very honourable testimony of 
himself, in declaring that he had banished all desire 
of riches from his heart. 

Quamvis in ipsa natus pené sim schola, 
Curamque habendi penitus corde eraserim. Ibid. 

He does not scem either so indifferent or disinter- 
ested with regard to praise; and is very apt to speak 
of his own merit. It was indeed so great, that no- 
thing of antiquity surpasses his fables in simple and 
natural beauty. 

It is surprising that with all this merit Phadrus 
should be so little known and celebrated by ancient 
authors. Only two speak of him, Martial 2 and Avie- 
nus; and it is still doubted, whether the verses of the 
first, that mention Phedrus, mean our author. So 
learned a man as Casaubon did not know that there 
was such a book as Pheedrus’ tn the world, till the 
edition published at Troies by Peter Pithou in 1596. 
The latter sent one of them to F. Sirmond, who was 
then at Rome. That Jesuit showed it to the learned 
there, who at first judged it spurious. But upon a 
nearer exaniination they changed their opinion, and 
believed that they saw some characters of the August- 
an ageinit. Father Vavasseur3 relates this little cir- 
cumstance with his usual elegance. 

Fontaine, who carried this kind of writing to its 
highest perfection in the French language, by tread- 
ing in the steps of Phadrus, has however differed 
greatly from his original, Whether he thought the 
French language not susceptible of that happy simpli- 
city, which charms and transports all persons of taste 
in the Latin authors; or found that manner of writing 
did not suit his genius, he formed a style entirely pe 
culiar to himself, of which perhaps the Latin tongue 
itself is incapable, and which without being less ele- 
gantly plain and natural, is more humorous, more va- 
rious, easy and full of graces, but graces which have 
nothing of pomp, swell, and affectation, and which 
only serve (oa render the sense and cireumstances more 
gay and amusing. The same, in my opinion, may be 


3 Epig, 20. 1, 5i%. 3 In Traet. do Ludicra diet, 
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said in respect to Terence and Moliére. They both 
excel in their way, and have carried comedy in the 
highest perfection, to which perhaps it is capable of 
attaining. But their way of writing is different. Te- 
rence excels Moliére in purity, delicacy, and elegance 
of language. But then the French poet is infinitely 
above Terence in the conduct and plan of his plays, 
which form one of the principal beauties of dramatic 
oems; and especially in the justness and variety of 

ie characters. He has perfectly observed the pre- 
cept Horace gives poets who would succeed in this 
way of writing, that 1s, to copy nature in the manners 
and inclinations of men, which age and condition vary 
exceedingly. 

AEtatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 

Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 

Horat.in Art. Poet. 


SECTION III.—tTHIRD AGE OF THE LATIN POETRY. 


T HAVE already said, that this third age of Latin 
peg began about the middle of Tiberius’s reign. 
ome of the poets, of whom I shall soon speak, might 
be ranked aniong those of the best age, to which they 
are very near both in time and merit. It is however 
believed, that there is some difference discernible in 


them. 
SENECA. 


Of the ten Latin tragedies which have been col- 
Jected and published together under the name of Se- 
neca, it is generally enough agreed, that the finest 
were written by the celebrated philosopher, who was 
Nero’s preceptor. The Medea is believed to be nn- 
doubtedly his, because Quinctilian} quotes a passage 
from it, to which he adds his name. There are some 
eee reasons also for ascribing the Gdipus to 

im. Mr. Le Fevre finds too much of declamation in 
the Agameninon, Troas, and Hercules. Others, how- 
ever, believe the Troas, and Hippolytus are really his: 
but that the Agamemnon, Hercules furens, Thyestes, 
and Hercules Gteus, are either Seneca the father’s, 
or some other unknown author’s. As to the Thebais 
and Octavia, they are thought entirely unworthy of 
Seneca’s geniusand eloquence. And it is certain that 
the latter was not written till after the death of Se- 
neca, and even of Nero. 


PERSIUS. 


Perstus, (Aulus Persius Flaccus) a satiric poet 
in the reign of Nero, was born at Volaterre, a city of 
Tuscany. He was of the equestrian order, and rela- 
ted and allied to persons of the first rank. He studied 
till twelve years old at Volaterre; and afterwards at 
Rome under the grammarian Palzmon, the rhetorician 
Verginius, and a Stoic philosopher named Cornutus, 
who conceived a particular friendship for him, and 
with whom he always lived in the greatest intimacy. 

This poet was of a very gentle and humane dispo- 
sition, very friendly and obliging to his relations and 
acquaintance, and extremely regular in his mauners 
and conduct. In his satires he often censures the 
faulis of the orators and poets of his time, without 
sparing Nero himself. 


Auriculas asini quis non habet 72 


We read there also these four verses, which are he- 
lieved to be Nero’s, and which he cites as an example 
of the tumid or bombastic style. 


Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Mznas flexura corymbis 
Eviun ingeminat: reparabilis adsonat Echo. 


Boileau justifies himself by this example. ‘Let us 
examine Persius,” says he, “ who wrote in the reign of 
Nero. He does not confine himself to ridiculing the 
works of the poets of his time; he attacks the verses 
of Nero himself, for every body knows, and Nero's 
court knew, that the four verses Torva Al imalloners, 
&c. which Persius rallies so severely in his first satire, 


2 Lib. ix. c. 2. 
3 It is said he wrote at first, duriculas asini Aida rex 
habet. 
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were Nero’s. However we do not find that Nero, all 
Nero as he was, inflicted any punishment upon Persi- 
us: that tyrant, the enenry of reason, and enamoured, 
as all know, of his own works, was however so much 
a gallant inan, as to understand raillery in respect to 
his verses, and did not believe the emperor, on this 
occasiun, ought to take upon himself what concerned 
the poet.” 

The work of Persius, in which refined morality, and 
a wonderful fund of sense, distinguished themselves 
every where, though of no great extent, has acquired 
him great glory, and a glory of the most solid kind, 
says Quinctilian. Multum, ef vere, gloria quumvis 
uno libra, meruit Persius. It must however be own- 
ed, that the obscurity which prevails in his satires 
exceedingly diminishes their merit. This made a cer- 
tain person say, that since Persius would not be un- 
derstood, he would not understand him. Si non vis 
intelligt, nec ego volo te intelligere. : 

He died at only twenty-eight years of age, in the’ 
62d year of our Lord, which was the 8th year of Ne- 
ro’s reign. In gratitude to his master and friend Cor- 
nutus, he left him his library, which consisted of seven 
hundred volumes, a very considerable one in those 
days, with a great sum of money. Cornutus accepted 
the books, but gave the money to the heirs of Persius, 
who were his sisters. 


JUVENAL. 


I antedate the time of Juvenal here, in order to join 
these two satiric poets together. 

JUVENAL (Decimus, or Decius Junius Juvenalis) 
was of Aquinum in the kingdom of Naples. He lived 
at Rome about the end of Domitian’s reign, and even in 
Nerva’s and Trajan’s. He acquired great reputation 
by his satires, of which sixteen are come down to us. 
He passed the greatest part of his life in the exercises 
of the schools, where he was famous for being a velie- 
ment declaimer: 


Juvenal, élevé dans les cris de I’ Ecole, 

Poussa jusqu’a’ P excés sa mordante hyperbole. 
Boileau. 

He, bred in bawling schools debate to wage, 

Push’d to excess his hyperbolic rage. 


Julius Scaliger, who ig always singular in his senti- 
ments, prefers the force of Juvenabto Horace’s sim- 
plicity. But all people of good taste agree, that the 
declamatory and bitter genius of Juvenal, is much in- 
ferinr to the natural, delicate, and refined simplicity 
of Horace’s satire. 

In his seventh satire he had ventured to attack the 
comedian Paris, whose power was enormous at court, 
and who bestowed all offices both civil and military.3 


Tile et militig multis largitur honorem, 
Semestri vatum digitos circumligat auro 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio. 


The proud comedian did not suffer so offensive an at- 
tenipt without resenting it. He caused Julian to be 
hanished into Egypt, by sending him thither to com- 
mand a body of troops encamped at the extremity of 
that country. After Domitian’s death he returned to 
Rome, where he remained, as is judged from some of 
his satires, till the reign of Adrian. 

It is believed that Quinctilian, who made it his rule 
not to name any living author, means Juvenal, when 
he says that there are satiric poets of his time well 
worthy of esteem, and who will one day be very fa- 
mous. Sunt clart hodteque et qui olim nominabun- 
tur.4 

It were to he wished, that, in reproving the man- 
ners of others with too much severity, he had not 
shown, that he himself was void of modesty; and that 
he had not combatted vices in a manner, that rather 
teaches the practice, than inspires the horror, of them. 


LUCAN. 


Lucan (M. Anneus Lucanus) was Seneca’s neph- 
ew. The most celebrated of his works is his Pharsa- 
lia, in which he relates the war of Cesar and Pompey, 
He abounds with fine thoughts, and there is great spt- 


3 Vet. Juven. vit. * Eibrx. ced 
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rit and vivacity in his style: but Quinctilian! thinks 
him rather to be reckoned among the orators than the 
poets. Lucanus ardens, et concitalus, et sententits 
clarissimus; et, ut dicam quod sentio, magis oralori- 
bus quam poctis annumerandus. ‘To equal Lucan 
nV ireil as some are willing to do, is not exalting 
Lucan, but showing litile discernment. We may how- 
ever say of him, that if years had ripened Lucan’s fe 
nius, who perhaps was not twenty-six when he died, 
and added Virgil’s judgment to his fire and sublimity, 
be might have been a consunimate poet. Many of 
his poeims are lost. 
he life of Lucan, ascribed to Suetonius, accuses 
him of a light intentperate tongue, and particularly of 
having spoken of Nero, who loved him, in a manner 
capable of exasperating even a mild and rational 
rince. He was one of the first who entered into 
Biso’s conspiracy, out of resentment to Nera, who, 
throngh mean jealousy, suppressed the reputation of 
his poems, and prevented him from publishing them.2 
That prince ordered Lucan to be put to death, and his 
yeins were opened. When he perceived the warmth 
abandon the extremities of his body, remembering 
that he had formerly described a soldier expiring in 
that manner, he repeated the verses that expressed his 
death, which were his last words: a frivolous conso- 
lation fora dying man, but worthy a heathen poet. 
He died in the 65th year of the Christian era, and in 
the twelfth of Nero. 


PETRONIUS. 


PETRONIUS (Petronius Arbiter) was of Provence, 
in the country near Marseilles, as Sidonius Apollina- 
rius informs us, and lived, according to the more re- 
ceived opinion, in the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 

We have of this author's works the remains of a 
satire, or rather of several satirical books (Satyricon) 
which he composed both in verse and prose. This is 
a kind of romance in the same form as the satires, 
which Varro, as 1 have said before, had invented by 
mingling verse and prose, the serious with the gay, 
agreeably; and which he called Menippee, from Me- 
nippus the Cynic, who before him had treated grave 
subjects in a style of pleasantry and ridicule. These 
fragments are only an indigested collection of detach- 
ed parts, taken from the papers of somebody, who had 
extracted what he liked best from Petronius without 
any order. The learned find in them extreme refine- 
ment and delicacy of taste, and a wonderful happiness 
in painting the different characters of those he intro- 
duces speaking. They observe however, though Pe- 
tronius seems to have been a great critic, and a writer 
of a most exquisite taste, that his style does not en- 
tirely come up to the delicacy of his judgment; that 
it is not without some affectation; is too florid and 
elaborate; and that it degenerates even so early as his 
time, from the natural and majestic gua, of the 
golden age of Augustus. But were his style much 
more pertect, he would be still the more dangerous to 
his readers, from the obscenities with which he has 
filled his work. 

It is doubted: whether this Petronius he the same 
mentioned by Tacitus. That historian gives us the 
following picture of Petronius Turpilianus, which suf- 
ficiently agrees with the idea the reading of the work 
in question gives us of its author. ‘ He was a volup- 
tuous man, who passed the day in sleep, and the night 
in pleasures or business. As others acquire reputation 
by industry, he had made himself famous for his idle- 
ness. He did nat pags however for a prodigal and a 
debauchee, like those wha ruin themselves by excesses 
void of sense and taste, but for a man of a refined and 
learned luxury. All his words and actions were the 
more pleasing, as they carried with them, even when 
loosest, a certain air of negligence peculiar to him, 
which as itseemed nature itself, had all the charms of 
simplicity. Notwithstanding, when he was proconsul 
of Bithynia, and afterwards when consul, he discover- 
ed a capacity for the greatest employments. Return- 


t Quinctil. |. x. e. 1. 

2 Lieanum proprie causm accendebant, quod famam car- 
minum ejus premebat Nero, prohibueratque ostentare, vanus 
adsimulatione. Tacit. 4nnal. 1. xv. ec. 49. 
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ing after to a voluptuous life, either out of inclination 
or policy, because the prince laved debauch, he be- 
canie one of his principal confidants. It was he who 
regulated every thing in Nero’s parties of pleasure; 
who thought nothing agreeable nor in taste, which 
Petronius had not approved. This excited the envy 
of Tigellinus against him, as a dangerous rival, that 
excelled himselt in the knowledge of pleasures, and 
the science of voluptuousness." Petronius killed 
himself to avoid the death, to which the emperor had 
condemned him upon a false accusation. 

If this Petronius be not the writer intended here, so 
admirable a picture will at least serve to give us an 
idea of the style of Tacitus, of whom I shall have oc- 
casion to speak in the sequel. 


SILIUS ITALICUS. 


C. Sriius Iraricus rendered himself famous by 
his poem on the second Punic war. He was not born 
a poet, and study did not entirely supply what he 
wanted on the side of nature.4 Besides, he did not 
apply himself to poetry till after he had long exer- 
cised the function of an advocate at the bar, and had 
been consul, that is to say, in a very advanced and 
languid period of life.5 

Whatever praises Martial bestowed on hini,6 he is 
not much esteemed as a poet: he is however deemed 
to excel all the writers of his time in purity of lan- 
guage. He follows the truth of history exactly enough, 
and lights may be found in his poem, though not ‘his ; 
principal design, into things which passed in the times 
of which he writes; there being facts in him not to be 
found elsewhere, 

What he says of Domitian, sufficiently shows, that 
he wrote in the reign of that prince, after the war with 
the Sarmatze, in which that with the Daci niay be in- 
cluded. He is believed to have died in the time af 
Trajan, inthe year 100.7 He starved hiniself to death, 
not being able to bear the pain of an ulcer, which the 
physicians could not cure. Pliny observes, that Sitius 
having retired into Campania upon account of his old 
age, did not quit his retreat to come to Rome, in order 
to congratulate Trajan upon his accession to the em- 
pire. That prince® was highly praised for not be- 
ing offended at sucha liberty; and he for venturing to 
take it. 

If our poet could not attain to a perfect imitation 
of Virgil, at least it was impossible to carry respect for 
him higher than he did. When he had got possession 
of the place where Virgil’s tomb staod,9it became sa- 
cred, and a kind of a temple to him. He celebrated 
that poet’s birthday every year with greater joy and 
solemnity than his own. He could not suffer so vene- 
rable a monument to remain neglected in the hauds 
of a poor peasant, and purchased it. 


Jam propé desertos cineres, et sancta Maronis 
Nomina qui coleret, pauper et unns erat. 
Silins optate succurrere censuit umbre: 
Silius et vatem, noo minor ipse, colit, 
Martial, Epig. 50, 1. xi. 


Silius’s work had lain buried for many ages in the 


3 Illi dies per somnum, nox officiis et oblectamentis vita 
transigebantur. Utque alios industria, ita hunc ignavia ad 
famam protulerat, habebaturque noo ganeo et profligator, 
ut plerique sua haurientium, sed erudito Juxn. Ac dicta 
faciaque ejus, quanto solutiora, et quandam sui negligentiam 
preferentia, tantu gratius inspeciem simplicitatis accipie- 
bantur. Proconsul tamen Bithyniw, et mox Consul, vigen- 
tem se ac parem negotiis ostendit : deinde revulutus ad vitia, 
seu viliorum imitationem, inter paucos familiarium Neronk 
adsumtus est, elegantie arbiter, dum nihil amenum et mulle, 
nisi quod ei Petronius approbavisset. Unde invidia Tigelli- 
ni, quasi adversuy xmulum, et scientia voluptatum potio- 
rem. Tacit. Annal. |. xvi. ec. 18. 

4 Scrihebat carmina majore cura quam ingenio. Plin. 
Ep. 7. 1. iii. 

& Martial Ep. 63.1. vii. 

6 Perpetui nuoquam moritura volumina Silt 

Qui legis, et Latia carmina digna toga. Ep. 63.1. vii. 

TMin, Ep. 7 1. iti. 

8 Magna Cwsaris lans, sub quo hoe Jiberum fuit; magna 
illius, qui hae libertate ausus uti. Pin, ibid. 

9 Cujus (Virgilii) natalem religiosiis quam euum celcbra- 
bat; Neapoli maximé, ubi monumentum ejus adire ut tem- 
plum solebat, Plin. Ep. 7. |. iii. 
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dust of the library of St. Gal. Poggius found it there | dius, and at the age of twenty came to Rome in Nero’s 
during the council of Constance, with many other j reign, where he stayed thirty years, beloved by the em- 
manuscripts, as I have already observed elsewhere. j perors, and in particular by Domitian, who conferred 

STATIUS many favours upon him, It is believed, that his not 


being so well treated after the emperor’s death, induc- 
Sratius (P. Stalius Papinius) lived in the reign 


ed him to retire into his own country. He had full 
of Domitian. Martial never mentions him, though | time there to grow weary of it, for want of good com- 
they were cotemporaries at Rome, which is believ- 


pany, and such as had a taste for polite learning, which 
ed to proceed from jealousy, because the extreme fa- 


made him often think of his residence at Rome with 
cility of Statius in making extemporary verses made regret. For instead of his verses being exceedingly 
him highly agreeable to Domitian: 


admired and applauded, as they were ia that learned 
We have two heroic poet of Statius: the Thebaid | city, at Bilbilis they only excited envy and slander 
in twelve books, and the Achilleid in only two, be- 


against him; a treatment very hard to bear every day 
cause he was prevented by death from making an end with patience. Accedit his munictpalium rubigo den- 
of it, 


tium, et judicti loco livor adversus quod difficile 

His poems were highly esteemed at Rome in his est habere quotidie bonum stomachum.? He died in, 

tine. Juvenal mentions the extraordinary crowding | the reign of Trajan, about the year of Christ 100. = 

to hear them, and the applause they received. Fourteen books of eR eeails and one upon shows 
Curritur ad vorem jueindam, et carmen amie remaio of hits writings. Vossius believes the latter a 
Thebatdos, ketam fecit cum Statius urbem, collection of Martial’s verses, and those of some otber 
Promisitque diem ; tanta dulcedine captos 


oets of his time upon the shows exhibited by Titus _ 
Adficit Ne animos, tantaque libidiae vulgi in the year of Christ 80. : 
Auditur. Sat. 6.1. iii. 


Pliny, in honour of whom he had composed an ept- 

If we are to take the verses that follow these literal- | gram, (the 19th of the 10th book) gave him a sum of 

ly, and if they are not one of the hyperboles so com- | money when he retired from Rome:3 for he had made 
mon to Juveual, they tell us that Statius was poor, and 


but small acquisitions in respect to the goods of for- 
after having acquired great reputation by his ‘Thebaid, | tune. Pliny on this occasion observes, that it was 
was obliged to compose dramatic poems, and sell 


anciently the custom to confer rewards either of pro- 

them to the actors for the means of life. fit or honour upon those who had celebrated the glory 
—————Sed cum fregit subsellia versu, of cities, or certain illustrious persons. At present, 
Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agavea. 


says he, that fashton is expired, with others no less 
. . 7 i j i - 

Tulius Scaliger affirms that no author, either ancient great and noble. When we left off doing actions wor 
or modern, comes so near Virgil as Statius, aad makes 


thy of praise, we began to despise it, (if not with jus- 
= aoa a : tice, at least with reason; for it reproached our want 
no hesitation in giving him the preference to all the eke Up l 
heroic poets, Greek or Latin, maintaining at the same af merit.) Postquam destimus facere ar tau- 
time, that his verses are better even than Homer's. ari quoque ineptum putamus. He lamented the death 
Such a judgment shows that illustrious critic not to 


of Martial, whea he was informed of it, and loved and 
have had so much justaess of taste, as erudition. The esteemed his genius; but it were to be wished, that 
one often hurts the other. 


his verses had always been as chaste and modest, as 
Statins, as well as Lucan and Silius, has treated his they are sometimes witty. Hels agg. a 
subject rather like an historian than a poet, without 


much bitterness and ill-nature, his shameful flattery of 
confining himself to what constitutes the essence ofa Domitian, and his unworthy treatment of him after 
true Epic poem As to his diction and versification, 


his death. 
in too much endeavouring to rise and fe great, he The love of subtleties or witticism, and the affec- 
gives into bombast, and becomes tumid. 


tation of points in discourse, had from the time of 
VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


Tiberius and Caligula, taken place of the fine taste 
As the reign of Augustus produced the most excel- 


that prevailed in the reign of Augustus. Those de- 
fects increased perpetually, which occasioned, Mar- 

lent of the Latin poets, that of Domitian has also given 

us the most considerable poets of the second class. 


tial’s pleasing so much, All his epigramis are far from 
C. Valerius Flaccus Setinus Balbus. This poet 


having the same force and spirit; to which this verse 
of his own has been justly applied: 

was born at Setia, a town of Campania, but had fixed Sunt bona, sunt quiedam medivcria, sunt mala plura. 

his abode at Padua. His heroic poem upon the voy- Some good, some tolerable, but more bad. 

age of the Argonauts in eight books is come down to And indeed most of them are bad; he has however 

us. It was begun in the reign of Vespasian, to whom | some that are excellent: of which I shall give the 

it is inecribed; but the author was prevented from fin- | reader the following examples. 

ishing it by a sudden death. The best judges have 

but an indifferent opinion of this work, because there 

are several things in it contrary to the rules of art, no 

grace and beauty, with a style, which, from affecting 

@ greatness it wants nerve to sustain, becotnes cold. 

and languid. Quinctilian says, however, that the 

Latin poetry has lost much by his death, which hap- 

pened in the latter part of Domitian’s reign. JMul- 

tum in Valerio Flacco nuper amisimus! Martial 

writes to him as to his friend, and advises him to re- 

nounce poesy for the bar, and apply himself to some- 

thing, by which more is to be got than by courting 

the muses, from whom he has nothing to expect, but 


unavailing wreaths and barren praise, attended with 
want and misery. 


Upon an Excellent Piece of Sculpture. 


Artis Phidiace toreuma clarum 
Piaccs adspicis: adde aquam, natabunt. Ep. xxxv. 1.3. 


Upon the Slowness of a Barber. 


Eutrapelus toneor dum circuit ora Luperci, 
Expingitque genns, altera barba subit. ; 
Ep. \xxxiii. 1. 7 


Advice to a Person not to go to Law. 


Et judex petit, et petit patronus: 
Solvas censeo, Sexte, creditori. . ~ Ep. xiii. 1.2. 


A judge, you say,—and patron you must get? 
Take my advice, good Sextus; pay the debt. 


Upon the sudden death of one who had often been vic- 
torious in the Races of the Circus. 
Ille ego sum Scorpus, clamosi gloria Circi ; 
Plausus, Roma, 1ui, deliciaque brevea: 
Invida quem Lachesis raptum trietcride nona, 


Dum numerat palmas, credidit esse senem. 
Ep. li. 1. 10. 


Upon the bold uction of Mucius Scevola. 


Dum peteret Regem decepta satellite dextra, 
Injecit sacris se periiura focia. : 


a EE a 


2 Martial in Pref. |. xii. ® Plio. Ep. 11. 1, ii . 


Pierios differ cantusque chorusque Sororum : 
483 dabit ex illis nulla puella tibi 

Prater aquas Helicon, et serta, lyrasque dearum, 
Nil habet, et magnum sed perinane sophos. 


Ep. xxvii. 
MARTIAL. 


Marts (J. Valerius Martialis) succeeded in the 
epigram, He was a Spaniard of the city of Bilbilis, 
which is said to have been not far from that of Cal- 
ta'inda iv Arragon. He was born jn the time of Clau- 


t Lib. 10. c. i. 
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Sed tam seva pius miracula non tulit hostis, 
Et raptum flammis jussit abire virum. 

Urere quam potuit contempto Muciusigne,  ' 
Hane spectare manum Porsena non putnit. 

Major decepte fama est et gloria dextrae : 
Si non erasset, feccrat illa minus. Ep. xxii. 1. 1. 


Against the inhumanity of a Covctous rich Man. 


Tu spectas hiemem succincti lentus amici, 
(Pré acelus !) et lateris frigora trita mei. 
Quantum erat, infelix, pannis fraudare duobus, 
(Quid renuis?) non te, Nevule, eed tincas ? 
Ep. xivi. 1, 2. 


No riches are in reality saved but those we give 
away. 
Callidus effracta nummos fur auferet arca: 
Prosternet patrios impia flamma lares— 
Extra fortunam est quicquid donatur amicis ; 


: Quas dederis, sulas semper habcbis opes. 
Fp. slit. 1.8. 


Praise and description of a litile bitch. It is 
somewhat long, but of exceeding delicacy, and [could 
wish, for the sake of the ladies, that some able hand 
would translate it into our language in verse. 


Issa est passere nequior Catulli: 
Issa est purior osculo columbe: 
Issa est hlandior omnibus puellis? 
Issa est carior [ndicis lapillis: 
Issa est delici# catella Publi. 
Hane tu, si queritur, loqui putahis, 
Sentit tristitiamque gaudiumque 
Collo nixa cubat, capitque somnos, 
Ut suspiria nulla sentiantur: 
Et desiderio coacta ventris, 
Gutta pallia non fefellit alla: 
Sed blanda pede suscitat, toreque 
Depondi monet, et rogat levari. 
Caste tantus inest pudor catelle | 
Tenorat Venerem, nec invenimus 
Dignum tam tenera virum puella. 
Hance ne lux rapiat suprenia tutam, 
Picta Publius exprimit tabella. 
In qua tam similem videbis Issam 
Ut sit tam similis sihi nec Issa. 
Issam denique pone cium tabella, 
Aut utramque putabis esse veram, 
Aut utramque putabis esse pictam. 
Ep. cix. 1, 4. 


{For the sake of the ladies, as Mr. Rollin recom- 
mends it, the translator has attempted, or rather imi- 
tated this little poem in English measure, how une- 
qually the comparison will best explain. ] 


Pretty Issa, what can be, 

Of pretty things, cumpared to thee ? 
Lesbia's sparrow in its play 

Was not half so arch and gay 5 
Issa’s kisses sweeter far 

Than the billing turtle’s are: 
Issa, fonder than the duve: 

Issa, kind as maids in love: 
India’s gems with her compare! 
Gems and gold are not se rare: 
Cheap are those in Publius’ sight; 
Issa is his sole delight. 

Issa has the art to trace 
Joy and sadness in a face; 

And such netice seems to take, 
Tesa, one would think, could speak, 
Whilst she sleeps, her neck sustaining, 
Not a breath her life explaining, 
Should a call of nature take her, 
No distresses rude can make her; 
But suft-rising from her place, 

Not a drop to her disgrace, 

Set me down,” she tells you plain, 
And now, ‘take me up again.”” 
And so chaste’s the little creature, 
One would think her not of nature: 
Never Venus and her son 

To her spotless breast were known; 
Nor a spouse could we previde 
Worthy of the tender bride. 

Lest death snatch her whole away, 
Grief to think! at her last day, 
Publius does her picture tako, 
Long to keep for Issa’s sake: 

Issa there as like you see, 

As Issa can to Issa be + 

Issa by her picture place, 

Issa’s two with every grace! 

Both painted seem, and both seem true 3 

They puzzle me and so would you. 
Por. 1.21 
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SULPITIA 


SULPITtA, a Roman lady, was the wife of Calenus, 
She wrote a poem upon the expulsion of the philo- 
sophers, wherein she severely lashes Domitian, and 
menaces him with death. It is the only one of a 
great number of poems composed by her, that has 
come down to us, and is usually printed at the end 
of Juvenal’s satires. We have reason to regret the 
loss of the verses she inscribed to her husband upon 
conjugal love, and the chastity and fidclity to be ob- 
served in the married state. Martial gives her great 
praise in one of his epigrams, of which I shall repea. 
only some verses. 

Omnes Sulpitiam legant puclla, 

Uni gee cupiunt viro placere. 

Omnes Sulpitiam legant mariti, 

Uni qui cupiunt placere nupte 

Hae condiscipula, vel hac magistra, 

Esses doctier et pudica Sappho. 

Epist. xxxv. 1, 10. 
IMITATED. 


Ye tender brides, whom virtuous love inspires, 
Refine by wise Sulpitia yeur desires ; 

She can the useful science well impart, 

To keep one happy married lover’s heart : 

And sou, whoe’er desire one bride to charm, 
Yourselves with bright Sulpitia’s dictates arm; 
With her conversant, fy her lessons taught, 
Her lovely pupils rise, enlarged in thought; 
Chaste and mure learned Sapphos they become, 
Their sex’s glory, and the pride of Rome. 


NEMESIANUS AND CALPURNIUS. 


We have some eclogues, and part of a poem upos 
hunting wrote by AZ. Aurelius Olympius Neme- 
sianus, who was very famous in his time for his po- 
etical works. We are told that he was a native of 
Carthage. He inscribes his poem upon hunting to 
Carinus and Numerianus, after their father’s death, 
that is to say in the year 284. : : 

Tirus CALPuRNIUs of Sicily, lived in the reigns 
of Carus, Carinus, and Numerianns. He composed 
seven eclogues, which he inscribed to Nenmiesianus, a 
pastoral poet as well as himself. The verses of both 
these poets have the character of the age in which 
they were written. 


PRUDENTIUS. 


PRUDENTIUS, (Aurelius Prudentius Clemens) a 
Christian poet, and officer in the court of the em- 
peror Honorius, was bora at Saragosa in Spain ia 
the year 348, and died about 412. He did not be- 
gin his poems upon religion till the ffty-seventh year 
of his age. He had been first an advocate, then a 
judge, afterwards a soldier, and at last a retainer to 
the court in an honourable employment. He in- 
forms us himself of these circumstances in the pro- 
logue of his works, 


Per quinquennia jam deeem, 
Ni fallor, fuimus: septimus insuper a 
Annum cardo rotat, dum fruimur sole volubili. 


After having spoken of his youth he mentions his 
different employments. 

Exin jurgia turbidos 

Armarunt animos, et male pertinax 

Vincendi studium subjacuit casibus asperis. 
Bis legum moderamine 

Frenos nobijium reximus urbinm: 

Jus civile bonis reddidimus, terruimus reos. 
Tandem mililie gradu 

Evectum pietas principis extul. , 

Adsumptum propius stare jubeus ordine proximo. 


The poems of Prudentius come down to us, abonnd 
more with zeal for religion than ornaments of art 
They are full of false quantities; besides which he is 
not always orthodox in his notions, We must, howe 
ever, confess, that there is considerable taste and des 
licay in many passages of his works: his hymns upon 
the Innocents are sufficient proofs of this, from which 
I shall repeat some strophes. 


Salvete flores martyrum, 
Quos lucis ipso in limine, 
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Christi inseeutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nuscentes rnsas, 
Vos ptima Christi viectima, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram sub ipsam simplices 
Palma et coronis luditis 
Audit tyrannus anxius 
Adesse regum principem, 
Qui nomen Israel regat, 
Tencatque David regiam, 
Exetamat amens nuotio: 
Suceessor instat, pellimur. 
Satellesti, ferruro rape, 
Perfunde cunas sanguine. 
Transfisit ergo carnifex 
Mucrone districto furens 
Effusa nuper corpora, 
Animasque rimatur novas, 


The Augustan age has nothing more animated, nor 
tiore delicate, than these strophes. 


CLAUDIAN. 


CLAUDIAN, (Claudius,) a Latin poet and a pagan, 
was a native of Egypt. He lived in the reign of 
Arcadius and Honorius, who caused # statne to be 
erected in honour of him. He died saon after Arca- 
dius. He merits the first rank amongst the heroic 
poets, who appeared after the Angustan age. Of all 
those who have endeavoured to follow and imitate 
Virgil, none come so near the majesty of that coe 
and retain less of the corruption of the age he lived 
in, than he. Ele everywhere shows abundance of 
genius, and that he was born a poet. He was full 
of that fire which produces enthusiasm. {lis style is 
correct, sweet, elegant, and at the same time noble 
and sublime. He has, however, too many flights and 
sallies of youth, and swells too much. He has wit 
and imagination, but is far from that delicacy of 
numbers, that natural and exquisite harmony of 
verse which the learned admire in Virgil. He rings 
perpetually the same round of measures, the sanie 
cadence, the effeet of which is, that one can scarce 
read him without being tired. Of the several poems 
of Clandian, his invectives against Rufinus and Eutro- 
-pius have been highly esteemed. 


AUSONIUS., 


AUSONIUS, (Decius, or rather Decimus Magnus 
Alusonius,) was born at Bourdeaux. At the age of 
thirty he was chosen professor of grammar, and after- 
wards of rhetoric. Ele acquired so great a reputa- 
tion in the latter employment, that he was sent for 
to the Imperial court, and made preceptor to Grati- 
an the son of the emperor Valentinian 1., (An. 367.) 
He accompanied his pupil in that youag prince’s 
journey with his father into Germany. [his em- 
ployment acquired him the highest dignities of 
the empire. He was made questor by Valentinian. 
After the death of that prince, Gratian made him 
Prefectus Pretorio; which otfice he had twice, first 
for Italy and Africa, and afterwards for the Gauls. 
He was at length declared consul, (An. 379,) at 
which time Jnvenal’s maxi was again verified, 
“That when fortune pleases, she makes a consul of 
a rhetorician.” 


Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul. 2 


The emperor, in conferring that dignity upon him, 
forgot nothing that could exalt the favour by the 
obliging and generous manner of doing it. To know 
how to improve gifts and graces thus, is a science 
worthy of a prince. He immediately despatehed a 
courier to Ausoninus with advice of his being nomi- 
nated consul, and wrote to him in these terms.1— 
* When I considered same time ago about the crea- 
tion of consuls for this year, I implored the assis- 
tance of God, as you know it is my custom to do in 
whatever I undertake, and as I know it is your desire 
that I should. I believed it incumbent on me to 
nominate you first cousul, and that God required 
that acknowlecement from me of the food instruc- 
tions 1 have received from you. EF therefore pay you 
swhat J owe you, and as I am sensible that we can 


ere 


1 Auson. in Grat. aet. 
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never sufficiently discharge our obligations to our 
parents and masters, I confess myself still no less in 
your debt than IT was before.’ That nothing might 
be wanting to the favour he did him, he accom- 
panied this letter with the present of a very rich 
robe, in which the figure of the emperor Constantius, 
his father-in-law, was embroidered in gold. Auso- 
nius, on his side, employed the whole force and deli- 
cacy of his genius in praising his august benefactor 
both in verse and prose. His oration of thanks to 
the emperor is still extant, and has been highly es- 
teemed. There isa great deal of wit in it, perhaps. 
too much; with fine and solid thoughts, and spright- 
ly turns, but often far-fetched and too much studied. 
The Latinity of it it is hard, and speaks the age in 
which the author lived. That the reader may have 
some idea of his style, I shall repeat here the begin- 
nig of this speech, which he pronounced before the 
emperor. Ago tibi gratias, Imperator Auguste: sé 
possem, etiam referrem. Sed nec tua fortuna deside- 
rat remunerandi vices, nec nostra suggerit restituend? 
facultatem. Privatorum ista copia est, inter se esse 
munificos. Tua beneficia, ut majestate precellunt, 
ita mutuum non reposcunt. Quod solum igitur nos- 
tre opis est, gratias ago, verum ita, ut apud Deum 
fieri solet, sentiendo eopiosits, quam loquendo; atque 
non in sacrario modo Imperialis oraenli, qui locus 
horrore tranquillo et pavore venerabili rard eundem 
animun) prestat et vultum: sed usquequaque gratias 
ago, tun tacens, tum loguens; tum In coetu hominum, 
tum ipse mecuim; et clim voce potui, et ctim medita- 
tione secessi; omni loco, actu, habitu, et tempore. 
Nec mirum, si ego terminum non statuo tam grata 
profitendi, cim tn finem facere nescias honorandi. 
Qui enim locus est, aut dies, que non me hujns aut 
similis gratulationig admoneat! Admoneat autem! 
Oinertiam significationis ignavee! Quis, inquam, lo- 
cus est, qui non beneficiis tvis agitet, inflammet?” 
There is an extreme inequality in the works of 
Ausonius. Tis style is stiff and hard, as I have al- 
ready observed, but that stiffness, that roughness, ig 
the (ea fanlt of his poems. The obscenities with 
which they abound, forbid the reading of them to ev- 
ery one who has not renounced all feelings of shame. 


ST. PAULINUS. , 


St. PAULINUS, bishop of Nola, was born at Boure 
deanx, about the year 353. The celebrated Auso- 
nius, of whom J spoke last, was his master in pro- 
fane learning. St. Paulinus declares more than once 
that he was indebted for every thing to Ausonius, 
whom he calls his patron, master, father, and to 
whom he acknowledges himself indebted. for the pro- 
gress he had made in learning, and his elevation to 
offices and dignities. 

Tibi discipliuas, dignitatem, litteras, 
Lingua, et tuge, et fame deeus, 
Provectus, altus, institutus debeo, 


Patrone, preceptor, parens. Carm. 10. 


He made a great progress under such a master; An- 
sonius congratulates him upon it in several of his 
poems, and owns, which is no small thing for a poet 
to allow, that his disciple carries the bays by his 
verses against hin. 


Cedimus ingenjo, quantum preecedimus &vo. 
Assurgit Muse nostra Camena tua. ‘ 
Auson. Epist. 20. 


The retirement of St. Panlinus, who went into 
Spain to hide himself in solitude, drew upon him vio- 
lent reproaches from Ausonius.2_ That worldly man 
wrote in many letters complaining of his injurious 
state of oblivion, and directing his severity particu- 
larly against his Tanaguil; by which odious name he 
means his wife Therasia, to whom he imputes that 
ehange. He accused his disciple of having lost his 
former good nature, and of having become morose, 
and a hater of mankind. He ascribes to lim in terms 
sufficiently express, a mind perverted by spleen and 
melancholy, that induced him to fly the society end 
intercourse of men: the reproach usually mace by 


9 Id, Epist. xxiv. and xxv. 
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persons of the world to those who quit it. Divine 

rovidence prevented him from receving any of these 
ice, till he was strong enough to resist the snares 
which the devil laid for him by the hand of a late 
esteemed, and much beloved master. At the end of 
four years he received three of them, which he an- 
swered by several on hisside. After having explain- 
ed the reason of his long silenee, he excuses himself 
from resuming the study of profane poetry, which 
did not suit a person like him, who hed devoted bis 
thoughts solely to God. 


Quid abdicatas, in meam curam, pater 
Redire Musas precipis 2 

Negant Camenis, nee patent Apollini 
Dicata Christo peetvia, 


Ee says that he is now no longer to invoke Apollo 
and the muses, divinities impotent and deaf; thata 
God more powerful has taken possession of his mind, 
and requires other sentiments and a different lan- 
guage from him— 
Nunc alia mentem vis agit, major Deus 
Aliosque mores postulat. 


He afterwards describes the wonderful change ope- 
rated by grace in the heart of man when it has 
seized it by right of conquest, and as entirely sub- 
jected it to itself, in making it bva chaste and pure 
joy lose all taste for its former yveasures and wordly 
delights; in extinguishing all sie pains and disquiet 
of the present life by a lively:aith and hope ofegture 
happiness; and in leaving it no other care, than to 
employ itself with its God; in contemplating his 
wonderful works, in stuJying his holy will, and en- 
deavouring with all the powers of the soul to render 
him an homage worthy of him by au undivided love 


that knows no bounds. 


Hic ergs nostra ut saum precordiis 
Vibraverit celo juoar, 
Abgrergit egrum cororis pigri situm 
Habitumque mentis Innovat. 
Fehaurit orme quod jnvabat antea, 
Casir voluptatis vice. 
Totoque oostra jure domini vindicat 
Et corda, et ora, et tempora. 

Se cositari, iatelligi, credi, legi, 
se vult timeri et diligi. 

fPtus inanes, quos movet vite labor 
Presentis evi tramite, 

-Abolet future eum Deo vite fides, &c. 


To all iis he adds a strong protestation never to be 
wantigg in what his obligations to Ausonius required 

ju. 
ate raises which Ausonius gives St. Paulinus in 
m:ny places, seems rather to regard the poems he 
composed before his renouncing the profane muses, 
chan those he wrote after. For, after so uncommon 
and generous an abdication, he studied to extinguish 
the greater part of his fire; and having stified jn hin- 
self all desire of wordly reputation, he checked and 
neglected his genius and style, and confined himself 
witbin the bounds ofa simplicity averse to all pride, 
and such as the Christian modesty requires. He car- 
ried this departure from: the poet so far, as to dis- 
regard even the rules of prosody. But with all the 
air of negligence, that appears no less in his versifi- 
cation than in the general style of his poems, we 
always find certain natural charms and beauties, 
which makes us love the author and his works. 


ST. PROSPER. 


St. PROSPER was of Aquitaine. He was married, 
and a layman, and secretary of the briefs, to St. Leo, 
the Pope. 

Besides several other little pieces, which are dubi- 
ous, we have a considerable poem of St. Prosper’s 
against the ungrateful, that is to say, against the ene- 
mies of the grace of Jesus Christ, wherein as a pro- 
found theologist, he explains the doctrine of the 
church against the Pelagians and Semipelagians, Mr. 
Godeau, after many other authors, judzes this work 
an abridgment of all St. Augustin’s books upon this 
subject, and particularly of those which he wrote 
against Julian. He adds, that the expressions are 
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wonderful, and that in many places, there is reason to 
be amazed how it was possible for this saint to unite 
the beauty of versification with the severity of his sub- 
ject. What is besides surprising in this poem, is to 
see the exaet regularity with which the maxiins of the 
faith are observed in it, notwithstanding the constraint 
of verse, and the freedom of the poetic spirits and 
that the truths of religion are neither altered nor 
weakened by the ornaments of poetry. This poem 
has been translated into French verse. I shall give 
the preface of it a place here, which will show both 
the subject of this excellent work, and the sty le of its 
author.— 


PR-EFATIO. 


Unde voluntatis sancte subsistat origo, 
Unde wamis pictas insit, et unde fides: 

Adverstm ingratos, talsa et virtute superhes, 
Centenis decies versibus exeolui. 

Quos ai tranquilla sludeas eognoscere cura, 
Tutus ab adverse turbine, Lector, cris, 

Nee libertate arbitrii rapiere rebellis, 
Ulla nee audebis dona negare Dei. 

Sed bona que tibi sunt, operante fatebere Christo, 
Non esse ex merilo sumpta, sed ad meritum, 


FRENCH TRANSLATION, 


Ma plume en mille Vers combattant pour Ja Graec 
A pour Dieu combattu, i 

Attaquant ces [ngrats pleins de la vaine audaea 
Dune fausse vertu. 

Pai fait voir d’ott nus ecurs eoncoivent Ja raeina 
D'un céleste dessein, ; 

D’odi Ja foi naft dans nous, doit la vertu divino 
Germe dans notre sein. 

Si done too esprit calme, en lisant eet ouvrace 

+ ie jee) 

N’y eherehe que du fruit, 

Ces Vers te sauveront du funesie naufrago 
Ou Verreur nous eenduit. 

Tu n’eleverag paint eontre ton Roi supréme 
Ta tigre liberté, 

Et tu ne eroiras point mériter par toi-méme 
Les duns de sa bonte. 

Mais tu reeonnoitras que tu dois toute ehoso 
Au Dieu qui test si doux ; 

Et que notre mérite est Meffet, non Ia causo 
De sa Grace dans nous. 


THE SAME IN ENGLISH. 


Whence holiness of will derives its birth, 
Whenee piety, and faith, illumine earth, 
*Gainst men ungrateful, of false virtue vain, 
Ising: a thousand verses form the strain, 
If, reader, to sueh knowledge you aspire, 
Seareh here, and gratify your good desire, 
From frantie error safe, the growth of pride, 
These, if you study well, will be your guide; 
Nor will you dare agninst the God of Grace 
Rehellious human liberty to place, 

Nor will you any of his gifis disown; 

Nor think you merit, but by Him alone: 
Whate’er is good in you, you here will trace, 
Not as the eause, but the effeet, of Grace. 


SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS. 


C. Sortius APOLLINARIS SrpoNtUS was born at 
Lyons. His father was prefectus pretorio, and son- 
in-law of the emperor Avitas. We have twenty-four 
of his poems, which are usually printed with the nine 
books of his epistles. The age in which he lived is 
an excuse for the hardness and obscurity of his style, 
and the false quantities of his verses. He renounced 
poetry with secular things, and composed vo verseg 
after he was made bishop of Clermont in Auvergne, 
which happened in the year 472, 


AVIENUS. 


Rurus Festus AviENnus lived in the reign of The- 
odosius the elder. This author branaled the Phe- 
nomena of Aratus, and the Meeitynoss of Dionysius, 
that is to say, his description of the earth, into Latin 
verse. He ied also turned all Livy into Iambics: a 
work useless enough, and of which the loss is only to 
be regretted, as it contained the substance of that exe 
cellent historian’s matter not come down to us. Theré 
are fables of his extant, which he made into elegiag 
verse froin Alsop, and dedicated to Theodosius, wha 
is in reality Macrobius: they are very far remote from 
the purity, beauty, and elegance of Phadrus. 
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BETIUS. 


Be:trus (Anictus Manlius Severinus Betius) was 
sole consul in the year 510. What verses this great 
man made, are Inserted in his five books De Consala- 
tione Philosophie, which he composed in the prison, 
where Theodoric king of the Goths, whose prinie min- 
ister he was, confined him. His prose, which is not 
the most excellent, seemed to have contributed like 
shades in painting, to exalt the beauties of his poetry, 
that abounds with grave sentences and fine thoughts. 


FORTUNATUS. 


ForTUNATUS was born in the marquisate of Trevi- 
syno. He was made bishop of Poitiers, and died about 
the beginning of the seventh century. Te is one of 
the most considerable of the ancient Christian poets. 
We have eleven books of hismiscellaneous poems in 
lyric and elegiac verse; and four of the Life of St. 
Martin in hexameters. ‘The merit of his verseg is to 
be judged from the age in which he lived. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF HISTORIANS. 


History has with reason been called the evidence 
of time, the light of truth, the school of virtue, the de- 

ository of events, and, if the expression may be alluw- 
ed, the faithful messenger of antiquity. And indeed 
it opens to our view the vast series of all past ages, 
and brings then: in a manner down to our own times. 
It makes conquerors, heroes, princes, and all other 
great personages, appear before us; but without the 
pompous train which attended them during their lives, 
and reduced to their own persons, in order to render 
an account of their actions at the tribunal of posterity, 
and submit to a judgment, in which flattery has no 
longer any part, because they have no longer any pow- 
er. History has also the privilege of approaching the 
thrones of the princes that reign, and is almost the 
only counsellor, who either can or dare impart truth 
to them, and even show them their faults if they have 
any, but under foreign names, to spare their delicacy, 
and to render its advice useful by avoiding to give them 
offence. It is no less intent upon the instruction of 
private persons. It sets before all in general, of 
whatsoever age or condition they be, both the models 
of virtue they are to follow, and the examples they 
ought to shun. 

t is easy to conceive, that history, while artless and 
rude in its infancy, was not capable of rendering these 
important services to mankind. It contented itself at 
first with preserving the remembrance of events, by 
carving them upon stone and brass, in fixing them by 
inscriptions, by inserting them into public registers, 
and by consecrating them in some measure in hymns 
and songs of religion. Itvose by degrees, till at length 
it attained that height of perfection, to which the 
Greek and Latin writers carried it. 

I shall say nothing of the history of the people of 
God, composed by Moses, the most ancient and vene- 
rable of all historians: neitber shall I speak of several 
historians, whose names only, or at most some small 
fragments of their writings, have come downtous. I 
ehall confine niyself here to the Greek and Latin his- 
torians whose works, either in whole or in part, are 
still extant. As I have taken care to quote them ex- 

_actly in my Ancient History, and as they are my au- 
thorities for what I advanced there, it seemed neces- 
gary, that such of my readers as have not heen conver- 
sant with them, should have some small knowledge of 
them, and know at least the times in which they lived, 
the principal circumstances of their lives, the works 
they composed, and the judgment passed on them by 
the Jearned. 


ARTICLE Tf. 
OF THE GREEK HISTORIANS. 
SECTION I—HERODOTUS. 


_ HERODOTUS was of Halicarnassus, a city of Caria. 
‘He was born in the same year Artemisa queen of Ca- 
ria died, and four ycars before the descent of Xerxes 


npon Greece, A. M. 3520, Ant. J. C. 4842 
his conntry oppressed by the tyranny of Lygdamis, 
Artemisa’s grand-son, he quitted it, and retired into 
the Isle of Samos, where he learned the Ionie dialect 
perfectly. It was in this dialect he composed his his- 
tory in nine backs. He begins it at Cyrus, according 
to him first king of Persia, and continues it to the bat- 
tle of Mycuale, fought in the eighth year of Xerxes, 
which includes an hundred and twenty years under 
four kings of Persia, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and 
Xerxes, from the year of the world 3405 to 3524. 
Besides the history of the Greeks and Persians, which 
are his principal subjects, he treats that of several oth- 
ie ae as the Egyptians, which takes up his secona 

ook. 
histories of the Assyrians and Arabians;2 but nothing 
of them is come down to us, and it is even doubted 
whether he finished them, becanse they are not men- 
tioned by any author. The Life of Homer, ascribed 
to Herodotus, is not believed to be his. 
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Seeing 


In the work of his which we have, he cites his 


Heiodotus, in order to make himself known to all 


Greece at one and the same time, chose to make his 
appearance at the Olympic games, and read his histo- 
wes Which was received with great applause? 


e style inwhich it is wrote seemed so sweet and 
flowing, that the audience thought they heard the 
niuses themselve:; and on that account, the names 
of the muses were efterwards given to the nine books 
of which the histor; consists. It appears, that he 
gave a particular reading of his work to the city of 
Athens, which well desryed that distinction: this 
was at the celebrated feas\ of the Panathenea. It is 
easy to judge how highly history, composed with 
go much art and eloquence, inust have pleased such 
refined and delicate ears, and wits so curious, and of 
so exquisite a taste, as those of the Athenians. It is 
believed to have teen rather at this assembly, than 
the Olympic games, that Thucydides, then very 
young, perhaps about fifteen, was so much affected 
with the beauty of this history,4 that ‘Ne was seized 
with a kind of transport and enthusiasm, and shed 
tears of joy in abundance. Werodotua perceived it 
and complimented Olorus, the father of the youth, 
upon that occasion; exhorting him in the Eironeest 
terms to take particular care of ason who already 
showed so extraordinary a taste for poste learning 
and who might one day be the honour of Greece. 
Great persons cannot be too attentive in erouragin 
young men by just praises, in whom they ohecure 
fine talents, and generous inclinations. It 1g jerhaps 
to these few words of Herodotus, that the weld js 
indebted for the admirable history of Thucydidy, 

I have said, that Thucydides might be about fifpen 
when he was present at the reading of Herodotu’s 
history at Athens. Suidas says, that he was the, 
only a child, or rather very young, tvs w%ss. As he 
was born but thirteen years after Herodotus, the lat. 
ter himself in consequence could not at that time be 
above twenty-eight, which highly adds to the merit 
of that author, who at that age had composed so 
valuable a work. 

j Herodotus, crowned with glory, thought of return- 
ing into his own country; whither the heart always 
recalls us. When he arrived there, he exhorted the 
people to expel the tyrant that oppressed them, and 
to reinstate themselves in the possession of their li. 
berty, dearer to the Greeks than life itself. His re-. 
monstrances had all the success that could be ex- 
pected, but met with no other reward than ingrati- 
tude, through the envy so glorious and successful an 
enterprise drew upon him. He was obliged to quit an 
ungrateful country, and thought proper to take the 
advantage of an opportunity that offered itself ve 

favourably. The Athenians were at this time ad 
ing a colony to Thurium, in that part of Italy called 
Grecia Major, to inbabit and repeople that city. 
He joined this colony, and went with it to settle at 
Thurium, where he ended his days. Thurium was 
the ancient Sybaris, or at least that city was built in 
the neighbourhood of Sybaris, and the remaining pea, 
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4 Marecllin. de vit. Thucyd. Suidas. 4 
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ple of that ancient place, ruined by the Crotoniate, 
were settled there. 

I defer speaking of the judgment to be passed on 
Herodotus, till I have gone through the article of Thu- 
cydides, in order to compare them with each other. 


SECTION If.—THUCYDIDES. 


THE birth of Thucydides is dated in the 77th 
Olympiad, thirteen years after that of Herodotus, A. 
M. 3533, Ant. J.C. 471. His father was Olorus (so 
called from a king of Thrace) and his mother Hege- 
sipyle.t_ One of his ancestors was the ancient Mil- 
tiades, the son of Cypselus, the founder of the king. 
dom of the Thracian Chersonesus, who having re- 
tired into Thrace by the consent of Pisistratus, there 
married Hegesipyle the daughter of Olorus king of 
Thrace, whose daughter of the same name was very 
probably the mother of our historian. He studied 
rhetoric under Antiphon, and philosophy under An- 
axagoras. He speaks of the first in his viii. book,? 
and says that he was for abolishing the popular go- 
vernment, and establishing that of the four hundred 
at Athens. We have already said, that at the age 
of fifteen he had heard Herodotus’s history read with 
extreme pleasure, either at Olympia, or Athens As 
he had a violent inclination for study, he had no 
thoughts of concerning himself in the administration 
of the public affairs; and only took care to form 
himself in the military exercises that suited a young 
man of his birth. He was employed in the arniy, 
and made some campaigns. At twenty-seven he was 
joined in commission for conducting and settling a 
new colony of Athenians at Thurium, A. M. 3560. 
Ant. J. C. 444. He passed three or four years in 
that employment, after which he returned to Athens. 
He then married a very rich wife of Thrace, who 
had a great number of mines in that country. By 
this marriage his circumstances were rendered easy, 
and he obtained the means of expending considera- 
ble sums. We shall soon see the good use he made 
of this advantage. 

In the meantinie the Peloponnesian war broke out, 
and occasioned great revolutions and troubles in 
Greece, A. M. 3573. Ant. J. C. 431. Thucydides, 
who foresaw that it would be of long duration, and 
attended with important events, formed from the 
first the design of writing the history of it3 It was 
necessary for this purpose to have the most faithful 
and certain accounts, and to be informed to the most 
minute circumstances of all that passed on both sides 
in every expedition and campaign. And this he ef- 
fected in an admirable manner that has few examples. 
As he served in the troops of Athens, he was an eye- 
witness of what passed in the army of the Athenians 
till the eighth year of that war, that is to say, till the 
time of his banishment, of which this was the occa- 
sion, A. M. 3580, Ant. J. C. 424.4 He had been 
conimanded to go to the relief of Amphipolis upon 
the frontiers of Thrace, a place of great importance 
to both parties. Brasidas, general of the Laceda- 
roonians, marched thither first, and took the place. 
Thucydides on his side took Eione upon the river 
Strymon. This advantage, which was inconsidera- 
ble to Athens in comparison with the loss of Amphip- 
olis, was looked upon as nothing. His having failed 
of relieving Amphipolis through want of expedition, 
was made a crime, and the people, at the instigation 
of Cleon, punished his pretended fault by sentence 
of banishment. 

Thucydides made his disgrace conduce to the pre- 
aration and executing of the great design he had 
ormed of composing the history of this war. He em- 

ployed the whole time of his banishment, which con- 
tinued twenty years, in collecting his materials with 
more diligence than ever. His residing sometimes in 
the couotry of Sparta, and sometimes in that of Athens, 
extremely facilitated the inquiries he had to make. 
He spared no expense for that purpose, and made 
great presents to the officers on both sides, in order 


« Marcellin. de vit. Thucyd. Suidas, 
3 Thucyd. |. viii. p. 592. 3 Thueyd. 1. v. p. 56]. 
« Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 321. 
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to his being informed of all that passed in the two ar- 
mies. He had taken the same method whilst in the 
service. 

The Athenians, after the expulsion of the thirty ty- 
rants by Thrasybulus, permitted all the exiles to re- 
turn, except the Pisistratides, A. M. 3601, Ant. J. C. 
403. Thucydides took the benefit of this decree, and 
returned to Athens after a banishment of twenty years, 
at the age of sixty-eight. _1( was not till then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dodwell, that Thucydides actually applied 
himself to the composition of his history, of which he 
had hitherto been collecting and disposing the mate-" 
rials with incredible care. His subject, as I have al- 
ready observed, was the famous Peloponnesian war, 
which continued twenty-seven years. He carried it 
down no farther than the twenty-first inclusively. The 
six years which remained were supplied by Theopom- 
pus and Xenophon. He used the Attic dialect in his 
history, as the purest, and most elegant, and at the 
same time the most nervous and emphatical: besides 
which it was the idiom of Athens his country. He 
tells us himself, that in writing it, his view was not to 
please, but to instruct his readers.6 For which reason 
he does not call his history a work composed for os- 
tentation, &yévieue, but a monument to endure for 
ever, xriue is dele He divides it regularly by years 
and campaigns. There is a French translation of this 
excellent historian by Mr. D’Ablancourt. 

Thucydides is believed to have lived thirteen years 
after his return from banishment, and the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. He died A. M. 3613, Ant. J. C. 
39], at the age of fourscore and upwards, at Athens 
according to some, and in Thrace according to others, 
whence his bones were brought to Athens. Plutarch 
says, that the tomb of Thucydides was shown in his 
time within the monument of Cimon’s family.& 


COMPARISON OF HERODOTUS AND THUCYDIDES. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassns, an excellent historian 
and critic, ina letter to Pompey the Great, compares 
Herodotus and Thucydides, the two most esteemed of 
the Greek historians, and expresses his judgment of 
them, as well in respect to history itself, as the style 
they use. I shall repeat in this place the principal 
points in this short dissertation: but we must remem- 
ber that our critic Is of Halicarnassus as well as He- 
rodotus, which may perhaps give room to suspect him 
of some partiality to his countryman. 


1. MATTER OF HISTORY CONSIDERED. 


THE first duty of an author, who intends to compose 
a history, and to transmit the knowledge and remem- 
brance of past actions to posterity, is, in my opinion, 
to make choice of a subject great, noble, and affect- 
ing: which by the variety and importance of facts, 
may render the reader attentive, and keep him always 
in a kind of busy suspense; and, lastly, engross and 
please him hy the nature itself of the events, and the 
good success that terminates them. 

Herodotus may indisputably in this point be said to 
take place of Thucydides. Nothing could be more 
agreeable and affecting than the subject chosen by the 
former. It is all Greece, jealous to the degree every 
body knows she was of her liberty, attacked by the 
most formidable power of the universe, which, with 
innumerable forces by sea and land, undertakes to 
crush and reduce her into slavery. It is nothing but 
victories upon victories, as well by sea as land, gain- 
ed over the Persians by the Greeks, who, without 
nientioning the moral virtues carried to the highest 
degree of perfection, show all the valour, prudence, 
ont military abilities, that can be expected from the 
ereatest of captains. In fine, this war, so long and 
terrible, in which all Asia, departing out of herself 
and overflowing like a deluge, seems to make the to- 
tal destruction of the little country of Greece inevita- 
ble, terminates with the shameful flizht of Xerxes, the 
most powerful king of the earth, who is reduced to 
escape ina little boat, and with a snecess, that extin- 
guishes for ever in the Persians all thoughts and de- 
sires of attacking Greece again with open force. 


§ Thucyd, |. i. pp. 15, 16. 6 Ta vit. Cim. p. 4% 
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We see nothing of this kind in the choice Thu- 
cydides has made of hissubjeet. He confines himself 
to a single war, which is neither just in its principle, 
very various in its events, nor glorious to the Athe- 
nians in its success. It is Greece become frantic and 
emotes with a spirit of discord, that imbrues her 

ands in herown blood, arming Greeks against Greeks, 
allies against allies. Thueydides himself, from the be- 
ginning of his history, geclares and gives his reader 
a view of all the evils, with which that unfortunate 
war would be attended: slaughter of men, plundering 
of cities, earthquakes, droughts, famine, diseases, 
ce pestilence, in a word, the most dreadful ca- 

amities. What a beginning, what a prospect is this! 
Is there any thing more capable of disgusting and 
shocking the reader? 

Such 1s the first reflection of Dionysius of Falicar- 
nassus, which, in my opinion, does not at all afiect the 
merit of the writer. ‘The choice of the matter, and 
the glorious success of a war, do not depend upon an 
author cotemporary with his subject, who is not muas- 
ter of his events, and who neither can nor ought to 
write any thing but whathappens. He is unfortunate 
in being the witness of none but deplorable facts, but 
not the less excellent for that reason; which is at most 
a reproach, that will lie only against a tragic or epic 
doet, who disposes his matter at his own discretion. 

ut as to an author, who writes the history of his own 
times, we have no right to require any thing of him, 
but that he should be true, judicious, and impartial. 
Is the sole end of history to delight the reader? 
Ought it not rather be to instruct him: and are not 
the great calamities, which are the necessary effects 
of bad passion and injustice, highly useful in teaching 
mankind to avoid them? 

In the second place, it is very important for the wri- 
ter to make a good choice of his point of view, in order 
to know where he is to begin, and how far carry on, 
his history. And in this Herodotus has succeeded 
wonderfully. He begins with relating the cause of 
the war declared by the Persians against Greece, which 
is the desire to revenge an injury! received above two 
hundred years before, and he concludes the relation 
of it with the exemplary punishnient of the Barbarians. 
The taking of Troy Eula at most be only the pretext 
of this war, and what a pretext was it! The real cause 
was undoubtedly the ambition of the kings of Persia, 
and the desire of angie themselves upon the Greeks 
for the aid they gave the lonians. As for Thucydides, 
he begins his history with describing the unhappy sit- 
uation of the affairs of the Greeks at that time; a first 
prospect little agreeable and affecting. He expressly 
imputes the cause of this war to the city of Athens; 
though he might have ascribed it to the envy of Spar- 
ta, its rival from the time of the glorious exploits by 
which the Athenions had sohighly distinguished them- 
selves in the war with the Persians. 

This second reflection of our critic seems still worse 
founded than the first. Thucydides might have ad- 
vanced this pretext, but I do not know whether he 
could have done it with truth and justice: or rather 
one may positively affirm, that he could not advance 
it with any appearance of reason whatsoever. It is 
certain, if we may believe Plutarch, that the cause of 
the war ought to be imputed to the unbounded ambi- 
tion of the Athenians, who affected universal domia- 
ion. It isnoble in Thucydides, to have sacrificed the 
glory of his country to the love of truth: a quality in 
which the most essential merit and highest praise of 
a historian consist. 

Thirdly, Herodotus, who knew that a long relation 
of the same matter, how agreeable soever it might be, 
would disgust, and become tedious to the reader, has 
varied his work, after the manner of Homer, by epi- 
sodes and digressions, which add much to its beauty 
and the reader’s pleasure. Thucydides, on the con- 
trary, is always uniform and in the same tone, and pur- 
sues his subject without giving himself time to take 
breath; heaping up battles upon battles, preparations 
wpon preparations, harangues upon harangues; par- 


1 Tho destruction of Troy by the Greeks, which city was 
in alliance with Persia. 
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celling out, to use that expression, actions by cam- 
paigns, which might have been shown in all their ex- 
tent with more grace and perspicuity. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis seems here not to have 
had suificient attention to the laws of history, and to 
have almost believed, that an historian might be 
judged of in the same nianner asa poet. Many peo- 
ple blame Herodotus for his long and frequen ee 
sions, as a considerable defect in point of history. IT 
am far from agreeing with this opinion. They must 
have been very agreeable to the Greeks, at a time 
when the history of those different nations, of which 
they treat, was entirely unknown to them. But lam 
still farther from blaming the plan and conduct of 
Thucydides, who hardly ever loses sight of his sub- 
ject; for this is one of the principal rules of history, 
trom which a writer ought never to depart without 
the justest reasons. 

Fourthly, Thucydides, religiously attached to truth, 
which ought to be the foundation of history, and 
which is certainly the first and most essential quality 
of a historian, inserts nothing fabulous in his worl, 
has no regard to embellishing and enlivening it by 
relating facts and events of the marvellous kiad, and 
does not, upon every occasion, introduce the gods 
and goddesses, acting by dreams, oracles, and prodi- 
gies. In this he is indisputably superior to Herodo- 
tus, who is little delicate and cautious in teres to 
uiany facts which he advances, and is generally cre- 
dulous even to weakness and superstition. 

Fifthly, If we may believe Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, there is in the writings of Thucydides a 
gloominess of character, and a natural roughness of 
humour, which his banishment had sharpened and 
exasperated. Ife is most exact in noting all the 
faults, and wrong measures, of the generals; and if 
he sometimes remarks their good qualities and suc- 
cesses, for he often passes them over in silence, he 
seenis to do it with regret and against his will. 

I do not know whetber this censure he well found- 
ed; but my reading of Thucydides gave me no such 
idea of him. J perceived indeed that his matter was 
sad and gloomy, but not the historian, Dionysius of 
Halicaraassus discerns a quite different temper in 
Herodotus, namely, a cliaracter of kindness and good 
nature always equal: to itself, with an extreme sensi- 
bility for the good and bad fortune of his country. 


2. ELOCUTION CONSIDERED. 


Several things may be considered in respect to 
elocution. 

Purity, propriety, and eloquence of language, 
These qualities are common to both our historians, 
who equally excelled in them, but always in adher- 
ing to the noble simplicity of nature. It is renarka- 
ble, says Cicero, that these two authors, who were 
cotemporary with the sophists, that had introduced a 
florid, trim, formal, artificial style, and whom Socra- 
tes for that reason called acycdzidéacug never gave 
into those minute or rather frivolous ornaments.2 

Diffusion or brevity of style. These particularly 
distinguish and characterize them. The style of 
Ilerodotus is sweet, flowing, and more diffuse; that 
ot Thucydides lively, concise, and vehement. ‘“ The 
one,” to use Cicero’s words, “is like a calm stream, 
whose waves flow with majesty; the other like an 
impetuous torrent; and when he speaks of war we 
seem to hear the trumpet sound.’ Alter sine ullis 
salebris quasi sedatus amnis fluit: alter incilatior 
Sertur, et de bellicis rebus canit etiam quodammoda 
bellicum.3 “Thucydides is so full of things, that 
with him the thoughts are almost equal in number to 
the words; and at the same time he is so just and 
close in his expressions, that one cannot tell whether 
it be the words that adorn the thoughts, or the 
thoughts the word.” Qui (Thucydides) ala ereber est 


2 Sophistas Acyodai:dzacus appellat in Phadro Socrates 
quorum satis arguta multa, sed minuta quedam—— 
niminmaque depicta. Quo magis sunt Herodotus Thucydi- 
desque mirabiles: quorum @tas ctim in eorum tempora, quos 
nominamus, incidissct, longissime tamen ipsi @ talibus de- 
liciis, vel potitis ineptiis abfuerunt. Cie. ia Orat. n. 39, 

3 Orat. n. 39. 
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rerum frequentia, ul verborum prope numerum senten- 
tiarwmn numero consequator: ita porro verbis aptus ct 
pressus, uf necias utrum res oratiane, an verba senten- 
tits illustrentur.. This close, and ina manner abrupt, 
style, is wonderfully proper for giving strength and 
energy to discourse, but is generally attended with ob- 
scurity. And this is what has happened to Thucydi- 
des, especially in his harangues, which in many places 
are almost unintelligible. Jpse ille consciones ita 
multas habent obscuras abditasque sententias, viz 
ut intelligantur:2 so that the reading of this author 
requires an uninterrupted attention, and becomes a 
serious study. For the rest, it is not surprising that 
Thucydides, as he alludes in his harangues to many 
Circumstances well known in his time, and forgot 
afterwards, should have oliscurities in the sense of 
readers so many ages removed from those events. 
But that is not the principal cause of then. 

What has been said, shows what we are to think 
of our two historians, in respect to the passions, 
which, as every body knows, prevail in afte consti- 
tute the principal merit of, Eloquence. Herodotus 
succeeds in those which require sweetness and insin- 
uation, and Thucydides in the strong and vehement 
passions. Both have harangues, but they are less 
frequent and shorter in the first. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus finds a defect in those of Thucydides, which 
is, that they are always in one and the same form 
and tone, and that the characters of the speakers are 
ill sustained in them; whereas Herodotus is much 
happier in those respects. Some persons blame 
harangues in history in general, and especially the 
direct. | have answered this objection elsewhere, 

I shall conclude this article, which has becoine 
longer than I intended, with the elegant and judi- 
cious character Quinctilian3 has drawn of our two 
authors, in which he includes part of what has hither- 
to heen said. Historium multi scripsere, sed nemo 
dubitat duos longe ceteris preferendos, quorum di- 
versa virtus laudem pene est parem consecuta. Den- 
sus, et brevis, et semper instans sibi Thucydides: 
dulcis, et candidus, ct fusus Herodotus. Ille conci- 
tatis, hic remissis afféctibus melior: ille concionibus, 
hic sermonibus: ille vi, hic voluptate. ‘Greece has 
produced many famous historians; but all agree in 
giving the preference greatly to two of them, who 
by different qualities have acquired almost equal 
glory. Thucydides is close, concise, and always has- 
tening on4 to the point in view: Herodotus is sweet, 
perspicuous, and more diffused. The one is best for 
the vehement passions, the other for the soft and 
agreeable. The one succeeds in harangues, the other 
in common discourse. Force strikes us in the one, 
and pleasure charms us in the other.” What, in my 
opinion, highly exalts the merit of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, is that both of them, with few models 
they could follow, carried history to its perfection 
by a different method. The general esteem of the 
ancients for these two authors, is a circumstance 
highly in their favour, So many great mien could 
hardly be mistaken in their judgment of them. 


SECTION Hi.—XENOPHON. 


I HAVE elsewhere treated with sufficient extent all 
that relates to the life and works of Xenophon; I 
shall only say a few words regarding them here, to 
recall the reader’s remembrance of them, and their 
dates. 

Xenophon, the son of Grytlus, was born at Athens 
in the third year of the 82d Olympiad, A. M. 3554, 
Ant. J.C. 450. He was something niore than twenty 
years younger than Thucydides; and was a great 

hilosopher, historian, and general. He engaged 
biceell in the troops of young Cyrus, who marched 
against his brother Artaxerxes Mnenion king of Per- 
sia, in order to dethrone him, A. M. 3603, Ant. J.C. 
401. This occasioned his banishment, the Athenians 


« Lib. if. de Orat. n. 56, 
? ® Quinctil. |. x. e. 1. 

4 Instans sibi is hard to render; it means alwaye pressing 
forward, hastening on to the end, tending perpetually to it, 
without either losing sight of it, deviating, or amusing him- 
eelf 10 the least. 
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being at that time in amity with Artaxerxes. The 

retreat of the Ten Thousand under the conduct of 

Xenophon is known to every body, and bas immor- 

talized his fame. After his return, he was enrployed 

in the troops of Sparta, at first in Thrace, atl alter 

wards in Asta, till Agesilans was recalled, whom he 

accompanied as far as Bawotia. He then retired to- 
Scytlonta, where the Lacedemonians had given him 

lands, situate at no great distance from the city of 
Kilis. He was not idle in his retirement. He took 

advantage of the leisure it afforded him to compose 

his histories. [le began with the Cyropedia, which 

is the history of Cyrus the Great, in eight books. It 
was followed with that of Cyrus the younger, which 

includes the famous expedition of the Ten Thousand, 

in seven books. He then wrote the Grecian history 

in seven books also, which begins where Thucydides 
left off. It contains the space of almost forty-eight 
years, from the return of Alcibiades into Attica, to 
the battle of Mantinza. He also composed several 
particular tracts upon historical subjects. 

His style, under an air of simplicity and natural 
sweetness, conceals inimitable graces, which persons 
of little delicacy of taste may not fully perceive and 
adniire, but which did not escape Cicero, and which 
inade him say, ‘“‘ That the muses seemed to speak by 
the mouth of Xenophon:” Xenophontis voce musas 
quasi locutas ferunt Quinctilian, in the praise he 
has left us of this author, has done little more than 
Rept that thonght. Quid ego commemorem 
Aenophontis jucunditatem tilem inaffectatam, sed 
quam nulla possit affectatio conscqui? ut ipse finxis- 
se sermonem Gratie videantur: et, puod de Pericle 
veteris Comedia testimonium est, in hunc transferrt 
justissim? possit, in labris ejus sedisse quandam per- 
suadendi deam.6 ‘ What praises does not the charm- 
ing sweetness of Xenophon deserve? so simple, so 
remote from all affectation, but which no affectation 
can ever attain. The Graces themselves seen to 
have composed his discourse; and what the ancient 
comedy said of Pericles may raost justly be applied 
to him, that the goddess of persuasion dwelt upon 
his lips.” 


SECTION IV.—CTESIAS. 


CTEsIAs of Cnidos was Xenophon's cotemporary. 

He was taken prisoner after the battle of youn 
Cyrus with his brother Artaxerxes. Having cure 
the king of the wound he received in it, he practised 
physic in the court of Persia with great success, and 
continued near the person of that prince seventeen 
years. 
: He wrote the history of the Assyrians and Persians, 
in twenty-three books.?7 One of the fragments pre- 
served by Photius, (for we have nothing of Ctesiaa 
but fragments) informs us, that his six first books 
treated of the history of Assyria, and of all that had 
happened there before the foundation of the Persian 
empire: and that from the seventh to the thirteenth 
inclusively, he related at large the reigns of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Magus, Darius, and Xerxes. He con- 
tinued the history of the Persians down to the third 
year of the 95th Olympiad, at which time Dionysius 
the elder, tyrant of Syracuse, was making great pre- 
parations ot war against the Carthaginians.§ ; 

He contradicts Herodotus almost in every thing, 
and is particularly industrious to render him discred- 
itable.8 But his attempt has fallen upon himself, 
and he is regarded by all the learned as a writer full 
of lies and unworthy of belief, as Aristotle calls him 
—cdx &Zeairros. He also differed very often with 
Xenophon in his accounts. It is surprising, that 
Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, and some others, 
have chosen to follow Ctesias rather than Herodotus, 
and even than Xenophon. They were no doubt de- 
ceived by tle assurance, with which he affirms, that 
he advanced nothing in bis writings, of which he was 
not either an eye-witness hiniself, had been informed 
by the Persians concerned, or had extracted ont of 
their archives. 


t Photius. 
» Photius 


§ Orat. un. 62. 6 Lib. aac. 1. 
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SECTION V.—POLYBIUS, 


I HAVE already spoken of this celebrated historian 
in several parts of my history, and shall only add in 
this place what seems most necessary for giving the 
reader some idea of his character, actions, and works. 
His life, of sufficient extent and very well wrote, 
may be found annexed to the Chevalier Folard’s 
translation of Polybius, of which I shall make great 
use, but not without abridging it considerably. 

Polybius was of Megalopolis, a city of Helo on- 
nesus in Arcadia. He came into the world about 
the 546th year from the foundation of Rome, A. M. 
3800, Ant. J.C. 204. His father’s name was Lycor- 
tas, famous for his constancy in supporting the in- 
terests of the Achzan league, whilst under his go- 
vernment. He was educated, like all the children 
of his nation, in the highest veneration for the Divin- 
ity: a pious opinion in which the Arcadians placed 
their principal glory, and in which he persevered with 
so niuch constancy during his whole life, that few 
profane anthors have thonght more religiously, or 
spoke with more dignity, of the Godhead than he. 
Lycortas his father, a profound statesman, was his 
niaster in politics; as Philopcemen, one of the greatest 
and most intrepid captains of the ancient world, was 
inwar. He reduced to practice the excellent lessons 
they had taught him in the different negotiations and 
affairs, wherein he was employed either jointly with 
his father or alone, especially during the war of the 
Rouians with Perseus the last king of Macedonia, as 
I have observed in its place. 

The Romans, after the defeat of that prince, in 
order to humble and punish such of the Achzeans, as 
had been most warm in supporting the Achazan 
leagne, and had seemed most averse to their vicws 
and interests, carried away a thousand of them to 
Rome, A. M. 3837, Ant. J. C. 167: of which number 
was Polybius. 

During his stay there, whether from his reputation 
having gone before him, or his birth and merit having 
made the greatest persons of Rome desire his ac- 
gacencs: [ know not, but he soon acquired the 
ticndship of Q. Fabius, and of Scipio the younger, 
both sons of Paulus #milius, the one mont” by Q. 
Fabius, and the other by P. Cornelius Scipio, the 
son of the first Scipio Africanus. He either lent 
them his own, or borrowed books for them of others, 
and conversed with them upon the subjects of which 
they treated. Charmed equally with his great quali- 
ties, they prevailed with the prztor, that he should 
not leave Rome with the rest of the Achwans. What 
nls at that time between young Scipio, who was 

ut eighteen, and Polybins, and which inade way for 
the great intimacy they afterwards contracted, js, in 
my opinion, a most affecting piece of history, and 
may be of great instruction to young nobility. I have 
related this circumstance at the end of the history 
of the Carthaginians. 

It is evident that Polybins composed the greatest 
part of his history, or at least collected his materials 
for it, at Rome. For where could he be hetter in- 
formed of the events which had passed, either during 
the whole course of the second Punic war, than in 
the house of the Scipios; or during the campaigas 
acajnst Perseus, than in that of Paulus Aimilius? 
The same may be said in respect to all the foreign 
affairs, which occurred either whilst he was at Rome, 
or accompanied Scipio. As he was upon the spot 
either to see with his own eyes, or to receive news 
from the best informed, he could not fail of being 
exactly informed of every thing most memorable that 
happened. 

The Achzans, after many fruitless applications to 
the senate, at length obtained the retarn of their 
exiles, A. M. 3854, Ant. J. C. 150: their number was 
then reduced to three hundred, Polybins did not 
use this permission to go home to Megalopolis, or if 
he did, it was not long before he rejoined Scipio, 
ag he was with him three years after at the siege 
of Carthage. After this expedition, he made some 
voyages upon account of the history he had always 
in view. But how great was his grief, when in re- 
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turning into Peloponnesus he saw Corinth burned 
and demolished, his country reduced into a province 
of the Roman enipire, and cbliged to submit to the 
laws of a foreign magistrate to be sent thither every 
year from Rome. It any thing could console him in 
so mournful a conjuncture, it was the opportunity 
his credit with the Romans gave him of obtaining 
some mitigations of the misfortunes of his country, 
and the occasion he had of defending the memory 
of Philopcemen, his master in the art of war, whose 
statues some were for pulling down. I have related 
this fact. 

After having rendered his country many services, 
he returned to Scipio at Rome, whence he followed 
him to Numantia, at the siege of which he was pre- 
sent, A. M. 3877, Ant. J. C. 127. When Scipio 
died he retired into Greece; (for what security could 
there be for Polybins at Rome, after Scipio had been 
putas death by the faction of the Gracchi?) and 

aving enjoyed during six years in the bosom of his 
country, the esteem, gratitude, and affection of his 
dear citizens, he died at the age of fourscore and two, 
of a wound he received by a fall from his horse,! A. 
M. 3883, Ant. J. C. 121. 

His principal works are, the life of Philopeemen; a 
treatise upon the Tactics, or the art of drawing up 
armies in battle; the history of the Numantian war, 
of which Cicero speaks in his letter to Lucceius; and 
his universal history. Of all these works only the 
last remains, and that very imperfectly. Polybius 
himself calls it Univeral History, not in respect of 
tines, but of places, because it contained not only 
the wars of the Romans, but all that passed in the 
known world during the space of fifty-three years, 
from the heginning of the second Punic war to the 
reduction of the kingdom of Macedonia into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. 

No history presents us, in so short a space of time, 
with so great a diversity of events, all of them deci- 
sive, and of the last importance. The second Punic 
war between the two most powerful and warlike 
people of the earth, which at first brought Rome to 
the very brink of destruction, and then, by a very 
surprising reverse of fortune, reduced the power of 
Carthage, and prepared the way for its final roin; 
the war with Philip, whom the ancient glory of the 
Macedonian kings, and the name of Alexander the 
Great, still dreadful in some sense, rendered formi- 
dable; the war with Antiochus, the most opulent 
king of Asia, who drew after him great armies both 
by sea and land; and that with the A‘tolians his allies, 
a warlike people, who pretended to give place to no 
nation in valour and bravery; and finally, the last 
Macedonian war with Perseus, which gave the fatal 
blow to that enipire, once so terrible, and to which 
the whole earth was too narrow:—all these events, 
within the space of little more than fifty years, gave 
the wondering world a sense of the Roman greatness, 
and showed it that Rome was destined to command 
all the nations of the universe. Could Polybins de- 
sire a greater, more magnificent, or more aflecting 
subject of history? All the facts which happened ia 
this space of time, composed thirty-eight books, in 
the front of which he had placed two, by way of 
introduction to the others, and of continuation to the 
history of Timeus. His own consisted therefore of 
forty books, of which we have only the five first as 
Polybius left them, and fragments, sometimes consi- 
derable enough, of the twelve that follow, with the 
embassies, and examples of virtue and vice, which 
the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in the 
twelfth century, caused to be extracted from Poly- 
bius’ history, and to be inserted in his Political Pan- 
dects; a great collection, in which all that had been 
written by the ancient historians upon certain mat- 
ters, were disposed under their several heads, and fa 
which one might get instruction with regard to any 
particular circumstance in which one might be placed, 
without the trouble of reading all these historians. 
And this is the use and great advantage of history, 
which, properly speaking, is the science of kings, 
ee eee eee 
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generals, ministers of state, aud of all who are em- 
ployed in, or have any relation to, government. For 
men are always the same; they act in all ages upon 
the same prinicples, and the same springs almost 
always set states in motion, and occasion the various 
revolutions that happen in them. ‘That prince was 
therefore very wise to conceive the design of estab- 
lishing in his empire a kind of perpetual council, 
composed of the most prudent, the inost experienc- 
ed, and most profound persons of every kind, that the 
ancient world had produced. This design, so landa- 
ble in itself, prota! However the great misfortune of 
all succeeding ages. As soon as it became the habit 
to consult only these abridgments, (to which our 
natural indolence and sloth soon lead us) the origi- 
nals were considered as useless, and no farther pains 
were taken to copy them. The loss of many impor- 
tant works are ascribed to this cause; though other 
circumstances no doubt contributed also to it. The 
abridgments themselves, of which [ am speaking, are 
a proof of this. Of fifty heads, which they contained 
at first, only two are come down to us. If they had 
heen preserved entire, they might in some manner 
have consoled us for the loss of the originals. But 
all has undergone the conimon fate of human things, 
and leaves us only matter of regret. - 

What a misfortune it is that such an history as Po- 
lybius’ is lost!) Who ever was so attentive and exact 
in assuring himself of the truth of facts as he? That 
he might not err in the description of places, a cir- 
cumstance highly important in relating military af- 
fairs, as an attack, a siege, a battle, or a marcli, he 
went to them himself, and made a great number of 
voyages with that sole yiew.1 Truth was his only 
view. It is from him we have this celebrated maxim, 
‘That truth is to history, what eyes are to animals:” 
that as the latter are of no use without sight, so his- 
tory without truth is only amusing and unprofitable 
narration. But the facts may here be said to be the 
least we have to regret. What an irreparable loss 
are the excellent maxims of policy, and the solid re- 
flections of a man, who, with a natural passion for 
public good, had made it his whole study ; who dur- 
ing so many years had been present in the greatest 
affairs; who had governed himself, and whose go- 
vernment had given such general satisfaction! In 
these the principal merit of Polybius consists, which 
is what a reader of taste ought principally to look for 
inhim., For we must allow, that the reflections (I 
mean those of so wise a man as Polybius) are the 
soul of history. 

His digressions are condemned. They are long 
and frequent, I confess; but they abound with such 
curious facts, and useful instructions, that we ought 
not only to pardon him that fault, if it be one, but 
think ourselves obliged to him for it. Besides, we 
should remember, that Polybius undertook the uni- 
versal history of his own times, as he entitles his 
work; which ought to suffice in vindication of his 
digressions. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a critic of great repn- 
tation In the ancient world, has passed an opinion 
upon our historian, which gives us great reason to 
question his judgment in matters of criticism. With- 
out any circumlocution he flatly tells us, that no pa- 
tience is of sufficient proof to endure the reading of 
Polybius ; and his reason for it is, because that au- 
thor knows nothing of the disposition of words: that 
iz to say, his history had not such round, flowing, 
numerous periods, ag he uses himself, which is an 
essential fault in history. A military, simple, negli- 
gent style, is to be pardoned in such a writer as ours, 
who is more attentive to things, than to turns of 

hrase and diction2 I shall make no scruple there- 
ore to prefer the judgment of Brutus to that of this 
rhetorician, who, far from finding it tedious to read 
Polybius, was continually perusing hini, and made 
extracts from him at his leisure hours. We find him 
employed in this manner the evening before the bat- 
tle of Pharsatia. 


t Polyb. I. iii. p. 13. 
2 Plut. in Brut. p. 985. 
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SECTION VI.—DIODORUS SICULUS. 


Dioporus was of Agyrium,acity of Sicily, whence 
he was called Diodorus Siculus, to distinguish him 
from several other authors of the same name. He 
lived in the time of Julius and Augustus Cesar. 

The title of his work is, The Historical Library. 
It contains the history of almost all the nations of 
the world, whom he in a manner passes in review 
before his reader: Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, and several 
more. It consisted of forty books, of which he gives 
us the plan and series in his preface. The six first, 
says he, contain what passed before the Trojan war, 
that is to say, all the fabulous time; in the first three 
are the antiquities of the barbarians, in the other 
three those of the Greeks. The eleven that follow 
contain the history of all nations from the Trojan 
war to the death of Alexander the Great, inclusively. 
In the other twenty-three this general history is con- 
tinued down to the beginning of the war with the 
Gauls, in which Julius Cesar, after having subjected 
many very warlike nations of Gaul, extended the 
limits of the Roman empire to the British Isles. 

Of these forty books, only fifteen remain with some 
fragments, most of them preserved by Photius, and 
the extracts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The 
five first follow each other in their order. In the first, 
Diodorus treats of the origin of the world, and of 
what relates to Egypt. In the second, of the first 
kings of Asia, from Ninus to Sardanapalus; of the 
Medes, Indians, Scythians, and Arabians. In the 
third, of the Hthiopiansand Libyans. In the fourth, 
of the fabulous history of the Greeks. In the fifth, 
of the fabulous history of Sicily, and the otber islands. 
The sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books are 
lost. The following seven, from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth, inclusively, contain the history of ninety 
years, from the expedition of Xerxes into Greece to 
the death of Alexander the Great. The three fol- 
lowing, the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth, 
treat of the disputes and wars of Alexander’s succes- 
sors down to the disposition of the two armies for 
the battle of Ipsus. And there ends what remaing 
of the history of Diodorus Siculus, in a very impor- 
tant part of it, and at the moment a battle is going 
to be fought, which decides the fate of Alexander's 
successors. In these last ten books, which properly 
include the continued history of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Macedonians, Diodorus introduces also the his- 
tory of other nations, and in particular that of the 
Romans, according as its events concur with his prin- 
cipal subject. 

Diodorus tells us himself in his preface, that he 
employed thirty years in composing his history, in 
which his long residence at Rome was of great use 
to him. Weside: this he travelled over, not without 
frequent dangers, many provinces of Europe and 
Asia, to inform himself fully of the situation of the 
cities and other places of which he was to treat; 
which is no indifferent circumstance in respect to the 
perfection of history. . 

His style is neither elegant nor florid, but simple, 
clear, and intelligible: that simplicity has however 
nothing low and creeping init. Though he does not 
approve of interrupting the thread of history with 
frequent and long harangues, he does not entirely 
reject the use of them, and believes they may be ems 
ployed with great propriety, when the importance of 
the subject requires it.3 After the defeat of Nicias, 
the Syracusans deliberated in their assembly upon 
the treatment it was proper to give the Athenian 
prisoners.4 Diodorus repeats the harangues of two 
orators, which are long and very fine, especially the 
first. Neither his Chronology, nor the names either of 
the Archons of Athens, or of the consuls and military 
tribunes of Rome, into which many errors have crept, 
are to be relied on. Very solid and judicious reflec- 
tions occur from time to time in this history. He 
takes particular care not to ascribe the success of wars, 
and other interprises, to chance or blind fortune, with 
a rr ar 
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many other historians, hut to a Wisdom and Provi- 
dence which presides over all events. Every thing 
well weighed and considered, we ought to set a great 
value upon the works of Diodorus come down to us, 
and very much to regret the loss of the rest, which 
would have thrown great light upon every part of 
ancient history. 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS. 


THE historian of whom we now speak, apprises us 
himself, in the preface of his work, that there is little 
known of his person and history. He was a native 
of Halicarnassus, a city of Caria in Asia Minor, the 
country of the great Herodotus. His father’s name 
was Alexander, of whom nothing more is known. 
He arrived in Italy about the middle of the 187th 
Olympiad, at the time Augustus Cesar terminated 
the civil war with Antony. He remained twenty- 
two years at Rome, which he employed in attaining 
the Latin tougue with great exactness, in studying 
the literature and writings of the Romans, and espe- 
cially in carefully collecting materials for the work 
he had in view: for that seems to have been the mo- 
tive of his voyage. In order to succeed the better 
in it, he contracted a great intimacy with all the 
most learned persons of Rome, with whom he fre- 
quently conversed. To their informations by word 
of mouth, which were of great use to him, he added 
a close application to the study of the Roman his- 
torians in greatest esteem, as Cato, Fabius Pictor, 
Valerius Antias, and Licinius Macer, who are often 
quoted by Livy. When he believed hiniself suffi- 
ciently informed in all that was necessary to the 
execution of his desigo, he applied himself to it. 
The title of his work is Zhe Roman Antiquities, 
which he called it, because, in writing the Roman 
history, he traces it back to its most ancient origin. 
He continued his history down to the first Punic 
war, at which period he stopped, perhaps because his 
plan was to clear up that part of the Roman history 
which was least known. For, from the first Punic 
war, that history had been wrote by cotemporary 
authors in every body’s hands. 

Of the twenty books, which compose bis Roman 
Antiquities, we have now only the first eleven, that 
come down no farther than the 312th year from the 
foundation of Rome. The nine last, which contained 
all that happened to the 488th according to Cato, 
and the 490th according to Varro, have perished 
through the injuries of time. Almost as often as we 
speak of any ancient author, are we obliged to de- 
plore the loss of part of his works, especially when 
they are excellent, as were those of the writer in 
question. 

We have also some fragments of his upon the sub- 
ject of embassies, which are only detached and very 
imperfect pieces. The two heads of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus which remain, have also preserved seve- 
ral fragments of this author. Photius, in his Biblio- 
theca, speaks of the twenty books of antiquities, as 
of a perfect work which he had read. He cites, he- 
sides, an abridgment, which Dionysius Halicarnas- 
gensis made of his history in five book. He praises 
it for its purity, elegance, and exactness; and makes no 
scruple to say, that this historian in his epitome has 
excelled himself. 

We have two translations sufficiently recent of the 
history of Dionysius Halicarnassenis, which have each 
their merit, but of a different kind. It does not be- 
long to me to compare them, or to give one the pre- 
ference to the other. I leave that to the public, 
which has a right to pass judgment upon the works 
laid before it. T only propose to make great use of 
them in composing the Roman history. 

Father Jay, the Jesuit, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, gives us an idea 
and character of this author, to which it is hard to 
add any thing. I shall almost do no more than copy 
him, except it be in abridging him in some places. 

All the writers, ancient and modern, who have 
spoke, with any judgment, of his history, discover in 
him facility of genius, profound erudition, exact dis- 
cernment, and judicious criticism. He was verscd 
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in all the liberal arts and sciences, a good philoso- 


pher, a wise politician, and an excellent rhetorician. 
He has drawn himself in his work without designing 
it. We see him there a friend of truth, remote from 
all prejudice, temperate, zealous for religion, and a 
declared enemy of the impiety which denies Provi- 
dence. He does not content himself with relating 
the wars abroad; lynt describes with the same care 
the transactions of peace, that conduce to good order 
at home, and to the support of union and tranquillity 
among the citizens. He does not tire the reader 
with tedious narrations. If he deviates into digres- 
sions, it is always to instruct him in something new 
and agreeable. Te mingles his accounts with moral 
and political reflections, which are the soul of his- 
tory, and the principal advantage to be attained from 
the study of it. He treats his matter with far more 
abundance and extent than Livy; and what the latter 
includes in his three first books, the Greek authors 
inake the subject of eleven. Itis certain that, without 
what remains of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, we should 
be ignorant of many things, of which Livy and the 
other Latin historians have either neglected to in- 
form us, or speak of very superficially. He is the 
only writer that has given us a perfect knowledge 
of the Romans, and has left posterity a circumstan- 
tial account of their ceremonies, worship, sacrifices, 
nianners, customs, discipline, triumphs, Comitia or as- 
semblies, Census or the numbering, assessing, and clis- 
tribution of the people into tribes and classes. We 
are indebted to him for the laws of Romulus, Numa, 
and Servius Tullius, and for many things of the like 
nature. As he wrote his history only to inform the 
Greeks, his countrymen, in the actions and manners 
of the Romans, which were unknown to them, he 
thought himself obliged to be more attentive and 
particular upon thase heads than the Latin historians, 
who were not similarly situated. 

As to the style which the Greek and Latin histo- 
rians have used in their work, F. Jay contents him- 
self with the judgment Henry Stephens passes upon 
it: “That the Roman history could not be better 
written than Dionysius of Halicarnassus has done it 
in Greek, and Livy in Latin.’ For my part I am far 
from subscribing to this opinion, which gives Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus a kind of equality with Livy, 
and seems to make them equal in point of style. I 
find an infinite difference between then: in this res- 
pect. In the Latin author, the descriptions, images, 
and harangues, are full of beauty, force, vivacity, 
sublimity, majesty: in the Greek, every thing is weak, 

rolix, and languid, in comparison with the other. 
Y could wish, that the limits of my work would admit 
me to insert here one of the finest facts in the his- 
tory of ancient Rome: that is the combat of the Ho- 
ratii and Curiatii, and to compare the two passages 
together. In Livy the reader believes hiniself ac- 
tually present while they engage. At the first sight 
of their naked swords, the noise and clash of their 
arms, and the blood streaming from their wounds, he 
finds himself struck with horror. He shares with 
the Romans and Albans their different emotions of 
fear, hope, grief, joy, which on both sides alternately 
succeeded each other. He is continually in suspense, 
and anxiously waits the success, which is to decide 
the fate of the two people. The narration of Diony- 
sius, which is much longer, gives the reader scarce 
any of theseemotions. He runs it over in cold blood, 
without quitting his natural tranquillity and indiffer- 
ence, and is not in a manner transported out of him- 
self by the violent agitations he feels from Livy on 
every change that happens in the fortune of the com- 
batants. Dionysius df iglicarnasatt may have seve- 
ral advantages over Livy in other respects; but, in 
my opinion, is by no means to be compared to him 
in respect of style. 


PHILO. APION. 


PuLo was a Jew of Alexandria, of the sacerdotal 
race, and descended from the most illustrious families 
of the whole city. He had studied the sacred writ- 
ings, which are the science of the Jews, with great 
care. He acquired much reputation also by human 
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learning and philosophy, especially that of Plato. He 
was deputed by the Jews of Alexandria to the em- 
peror Caligula, to vindicate the right they pretended 
to have to the freedom of that city. 

Besides many other works, according to Eusebius,! 
he wrote the suilerings of the Jews under Caligula, 
in five books. Only the two first have been pre- 
served, of which the one has for its title Embassy to 
Caius. The three others are lost.2 It is said that 
Philo in the reign of Claudius having read in the full 
senate his writings against the epics of Caligula, 
they were so well approved, that they were ordered 
to be placed in the public library. — 

APION, or APPION, was an Egyptiat, born at Oasis, 
in the most remote part of Egypt. But having ob- 
tained the freedom of Alexandria, he called himself 
a native of that place. He was a grammarian by pro- 
fession, as those who excelled in human learning and 
the knowledge of antiquity were termed in those 
times. We was placed at the head of the deputies 
sent by the people of Alexandria to Caligula against 
the Jews of that city. He had been the pupil of 
Didynius, a celebrated grammarian of Alexandria3 
He was a man of great learning, and perfectly versed 
in the Grecian history, but very full of himself, and 
passionately enamoured of his own merit. 

His history of Egypt is cited by authors, and con- 
tained almost whatever was most memorable in that 
famous country. He spoke very ill of the Jews in it, 
and still worse in another work, ia which he had in- 
dustriously collected all kiads of calumny against 
them. 

The story of a slave called Androcles, who was pro- 
vided with food during three years by a lion he had 
cured of a wound, and afterwards recognized by the 
game lion in sight of the whole city of Rome, when he 
was exposed to fight with wild beasts, must have hap- 

ened about the time we speak of, because Apion, from 
whom Aulus Gellius quotes it, declared that he was an 
eye witness of it.4 The slave, in consequence, was 
rewarded with his life and ltherty, besides the lion. 
This fact is described at large in Aulus Gellius, and 
is worth reading. 


JOSEPHUS. 


JosEPHUS was of Jerusalem, and of the sacerdotal 
race.6 He was born in the first year of Caligula, A. 
D. 37. He was so well instructed, that at the age of 
fourteen the Pontiffs themselves consulted him con- 
ceraing thelaw. After having carefully examined the 
three sects into which the Jews were then divided, he 
chose that of the Pharisees. At the age of nineteen 
be began to have a share in the public affairs. He 
sustained with incredible valour the siege of Jotaphat 
for almost seven weeks. That city was taken in the 
thirteenth year of Nero, and cost the Romans very 
dear. Vespasian was wounded in it. Forty thousand 
Jews were killed there; and Josephus, who had hid 
himself in a cave, was at last reduced to surrender 
himself to Vespasian’ 

{ shall not relate all that passed from that time to 
the siege and taking of Jerusalem: he does it himself 
at large, to whom I refer the reader. I shall only ob- 
serve, that during the whole war, and even whilst he 
continued captive, Vespasian and Titus always kept 
him near their persons; so that nothing happened of 
which he was not perfectly informed. For he saw 
with his own eyes all that was done on the side of the 
Romans, and set it down exactly; and was told by de- 
gerters, who all applied to him, what passed in the 
a which no doubt he did not fail to note also. 

t is more than probable that he learned the Greek 
tongue, after the taking of Jotaphat,and when he saw 
himself obliged to live with the Romans. He owns 
that he could never pronounce it well, because he did 
not learn it while young; the Jews setting little yalne 
upon the knowledge of languages.6 Photius judges 
his style pure.7 

After the war, Titus went to Rome and took him 


1 Euseb. |. ii. ec. 5. 2 Ibid. e. 18. 

8 Suid. Aul. Gell. I. vic. 1. 4 Aul. Gell. ibid, 
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along with him, A. D. 71. Vespasian caused him to 
be lodged in the house he lived in before he was eni- 
peror, made hinia citizen of Rome, gave hin: a pen- 
sion with lands in Judea, and expressed munch affection 
for him as long as he lived. It was undoubtedly Ves- 
pasiau who gave him the name of Flavius, which was 
that of his family, when he made him a Roman citizen. 

Io the leisure Josephus enjoyed at Rome, he em- 
ployed himself in writing the history of the war with 
the Jews from the materials he had prepared before. 
He compos it first in his own language, which was 
almost the same as the Syriac. He afterwards trans- 
lated it into Greek for the nations of the empire, tra- 
cing it back to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the Maccabees. Josephus makes profession of rela- 
ting with entire veracity all that passed on both sides, 
reserving of his affection for his country, only the right 
of deploring its misfortunes sometimes, and of detest- 
ing the crimes of the seditious, who had occasioned 
its final destruction. 

As soon as he had finished his history in the Greek, 
he presented it to Vespasian and Titus, who were ex- 
tremely pleased with it. The latter afterwards was 
not content with ordering it to be published, and pla- 
cing it ina library open to every body; but signed the 
copy deposited there with his own hand, to show that 
he desired it might be from him alone that all the 
world should be informed of what passed during the 
siege, and at the taking of Jerusalem. 

Besides the veracity and importance of this history, 
wherein we find the entire and literal accomplishment 
of the predictions of Jesus Christ aguinst Jerusalem, 
and the terrible vengeance taken by God of that un- 
fortunate nation for the death they had made his Son 
suffer, the work in itself is highly esteemed for its 
beauty. Photius’s judgment § of this history is, that it 
is agreeable, and full of elevation and majesty, with- 
out swelling into excess or bombast; that it is lively 
and animated, abounding with that kind of eloquence, 
which either excites or soothes the passions of the 
scul at pleasure; that it has a multitude of excellent 
maxims of niorality; that the speeches in it are fine 
and persuasive; and that, when it is necessary to sup- 
port the opinions of the opposite parties, it 1s surpri- 
singly fruitful of ingenious and plansible reasonings on 
both sides. St. Jerome9 gives Josephus still higher 
praises in a single word, which perfectly expresses his 
character by calling him the Livy of the Greeks. 

After Josephus had written the history of the de- 
struction of the Jews, he undertook the general histor 
of that nation, beginning at the creation of the world, 
in order to make known to the whole earth the won- 
derful works of God that occurinit. This he execu- 
ted in twenty books, to which he gives the title of 
Antiquities, though he continues them down to the 
twelfth year of Nero, when the Jews revolted. It ap- 
pears that he inscrihed this work to Epaphroditus, a 
curious and learned man, who is believed to be the 
celebrated freedman of Nero, that Domitian put to 
death in the year 95. Josephus finished this work in 
the 56th year of his age, which was the 13th of Domi- 
tian’s reign, A. D. 93. He declares 10 in it that he nel- 
ther adds to, nor diminishes any thing of what is con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, from which he has ex- 
tracted what he relates, till after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity. But he has not kept 
his word so religiously as might be desired. He in- 
serts some facts which are not in the Scriptnre, re- 
trenches many others, and disguises some in a nianner 
that renders them merely human, and makes them lose 
that divine air, that niajesty, which the simplicity of 
the Scripture gives them. Besides which, after hav- 
ing related the greatest of God’s miracles, he is inex- 
cusable for often weakening their authority by leaving 
every body at liberty to believe of them as they 

lease. 
ig Josephus was willing to annex the history of his own 
life to Ne Antiquities, whilst there were many persons 
still in being, who could have contradicted him, if he 
had departed from the truth. Accordingly it appears 
that he wrote it presently after them; and it Is taken 
2 a ee ___ 7 
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as part of the 20th book of his Antiquities. He em- 
ploys almost all of it in relating what he did when 
governor of Galilee before the arrival of Vespasian. 
As many persons declared they doubted what he 
said of the Jews in his Antiquities, and objected, that, 
if that nation were so ancient as he made jf, other 
historians would have spoken of it; he undertook a 
work not only to prove, that many historians had spo- 
ken of the Jews, but to refute all the calumnies vented 
against them by different authors, and particularly Api- 
on, of whom we have spoken; which occasions the 
whole work being usually called Against Apion. 
No writings were ever more generally esteemed 
than those of Josephus. The translation of them ap- 
eared in our language at a time, when for want of 
pete books, romances were the general study of the 
world. It contributed very much to abate that bad 
taste. And, indeed, we niay easily conceive, that only 
persons of a wrong, light, superficial turn of mind 
could attach themselves to works, that are no more 
than the idle imaginations of writers without weight 
or authority, in preference to histories so fine and solid 
as those of Josephus. Truth alone is the the natural 
nourishment of the mind, which must be distempered 
to prefer, or even compare, fiction and fable to it. 


SECTION VII.—PLUTARCH. 


PLUTARCH was born at Cheronea, a town of Beeo- 
tia, five or six years before the death of the emperor 
Claudius, A. D. 48, as near as can be conjectured. 
Beeotia was censured by the ancients as a country, that 

roduced no mep of wit or merit. Plutarch, not to 
Instance Pindar and Epaminondas, is a good refuta- 
tion of this unjust prejudicc, and an evident pee as 
he says himself, that there is no soil in which genius 
and virtue cannot grow up. He was descended from 
one of the best and most considerable families of Chee- 
ronea. The name of his father is not known: he 
speaks of him as a man of great merit and erudition. 

is uncle was called Lamprias, of whom he says, that 
he was very eloquent, had a fruitful imagination, and 
excelled himself when at table with his friends. For 


at that time his genius conceived new fire, and his ima-’ 


gination, which was always happy, became more lively 
and abundant: Plutarch has preserved this witty say- 
ing of Lamprias upon himself: ‘That wine had the 
same effect upon his wit, as fire upon incense; it 
made the finest and niost exquisite parts of it evapo- 
rate.” 

Plutarch tells us, that he studied philosophy and 
mathematics at Delphi, under the philosopher Ammo- 
nius, during Nero’s voyage into Greece, at which time 
he might be about seventeen or eighteen years old. 
The talents of Plutarch seem to have displayed them- 
selves very early in his country, For while he was 
very young, he was deputed with another citizen upon 
an important aflair to the proconsul.! His colleague 
having stopped on the way, he went forward alone, 
and executed their joint commission. At his return, 
when he was preparing to give an account of it to the 
public, his father taking him aside spoke to him to this 
effect: “‘In the report you are going to make, son, take 
care not to say, ‘I went, I spoke, i did thus;’ but al- 
ways say, ‘We went, we spoke, we did thus,’ giving 
your colleague a part in all your actions, that half the 
success may be ascribed to him, whom his country 
honoured with an equal share in the commission: by 
this means you may avoid the envy, which seldom 
fails to attend the glory of having succeeded.” This 
Is a wise lesson, but seldom practised by such as have 
colleagues, either in the command of armies, public 
administrations, or in any commissions whatsoever; in 
which it often happens, through a mistaken self-love, 
and a despicable and odious meanness of spirit, that 
men are for arrogating to themselves the honour of a 
success, to which they have only a right in common 
with their colleagues. They do not reflect, that glory 
generally follows those who fly it, and pays them back 
with great interest tle praises they are willing to di- 
vide with others. 

He made many voyages into Italy, on what occasion 
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ignot known. We cau only conjecture with very good 
foundation, that the view of carrying on and making 
his lives of illustrious men as complete as possible, 
obliged him to reside more at Rome, thaa he wonld 
otherwise have done. What he says in the life of De- 
mosthenes,2 strengthens this conjecture. According 
to him, ‘a man who undertakes to collect facts, and 
to write an history consisting of events, which are nei- 
ther in his own hands, nor have happened in his own 
country, but which are foreign, various, and dispersed 
here and there ia many different writings; it is abso- 
lutely necessary for such a man to reside in a great 
and populous city, where good taste in general pre- 
vails. Sucha residence puts it into his power fo have 
a multiplicity of books at his dizposal, and to inform 
himself, by conversation, of all the particulars which 
have escaped writers, and which, from being preserved 
in the memories of men, have only acquired the great- 
er authority from that kind of tradition. It enables 
the writer to compose a work, more perfect, and less 
defective in its particular parts.” 

It is imptissible to tell exactly when he took these 
voyages. We can only say for certain, that he did 
not go to Rome for the first time till the end of Ves- 
pasian’s reign, and that he went there no more after 
that of Domitian. For it appears, that he was finally 
settled in his own country, a little before the latter's 
death, and that he retired thither at the age of forty- 
four or forty-five. His motive for fixing his retire- 
ment there is worth observing. “I was born,” says 
he, ‘‘in a very sinall city; and to prevent it from be- 
ing smaller, ] choose to remain in it.” And indeed, 
what glory has he not brought it? Cato of Utica, hay- 
ing with difficulty prevailed upon the philosopher 
Athenodorus to go with him from Asia to Rome, was 
so much pleased with, and so proud of that conquest, 
that he considered it as a greater, more glorious, and 
niore useful exploit, than the exploits of Lucullus and 
Pompey, who had triumphed over the nations and em- 
pires of the East. If a stranger, famous for his wis- 
dom, can do so much honour to a city of which he is 
not a native, how much must a great philosopher, a 
great author, exalt the city that produced him, and in 
which he chooses to end his days, though he could 
find greater advantages elsewhere. Mr. Dacier says 
with reason, that nothing ought to do Plutarch more 
hononr than this love and tenderness which he ex- 
pressed for Cheeronea. We every day see people quit 
their country to make their fortunes, and aggrandize 
themselves; but none who renounce their ambition, to 
make, if we may be allowed to say so, the fortune of 
their country. Dibeauali has rendered his very famous. 
Hardly any body remembers that Chzronea was the 
place where Philip gained the great victory over the 
Athenians and Boeotians, which made him master of 
Greece; but multitudes say, it was there Plutarch was 
born, it was there he ended his days, and wrote most 
of those fine works that will be of lasting use and in- 
struction to mankind. 

During his stay at Rome, his house was always full 
of the lovers of learning, among whom were the great- 
est personages of the city, who went thither to hear 
his discourses upon the different subjects of philosophy. 
In those times, the principal persons of the state, and 
the emperors theniselves, thought it for their honour, 
and made it their pleasure to be present at the lec- 
tures of the great philosophers and famons rhetori- 
cians. We may judge of the passion with which these 
public dissertations of Plutarch were heard, and of the 
attention of his auditors, from what he tells ns him- 
self in his treatise upon curiosity.3 ‘Formerly, at 
Rome,” says he, “ when I was speaking in public, Aru-: 
lenns Rusticus, whom Domitian afterwards put to 
death through envy of his glory, was one of my hear- 
ers. Whilst I was inthe midst of my discourse, an 
officer caine in and delivered him a letter from Cesar 
(probably Vespasian.) The assembly kept a profound 
silence at first, and I stopped to give him time to read 
his letter: but he would not; and did not open it till 
I had done, and the assembly was dismissed.” ‘This 
was perhaps carrying deference for the orator a little 
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too far. A fault not very common, with the excuse 
of a very laudable principle! 

Plutarch’s dissertations were alwaysin Greek. For, 
though the Latin tongue was used througout the em- 

ire, he did not understand it well enough to speak 
it. He tells us himself,! in the life of Demosthenes, 
that during his residence at Rome, the public affairs, 
with which he was charged, and the number of per- 
sons that came every day to entertain themselves with 
philosophy, did not afford him time for learning it; 
that he did not begin to read the writings of the Ro- 
mans till very late; and that the terms of that lan- 
guage did not serve so much to make him understand 
the facts, as the knowledge he had before of the facts, 
to make him understand the terms. But the Greek 
tongue was well known at Rome, and, properly speak- 
ing, was even the language of the sciences; witness 
the works of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who wrote 
his admirable reflections in Greek. This want of 
knowing the Latin tongue made Plutarch commit some 
faults, which are to be observed in his writings. 

He had the most considerable offices in his country: 
for he was Archon, or principal magistrate. But he 
had passed through inferior employments before, and 
had acted in them with the same care, application, and 
satisfaction to the public, as he did afterwards in the 
most important. He was convinced, and taught oth- 
ers by his example,? that the employments with which 
our country thinks fit to charge us, however low they 
may seem, reflect no dishonour upon us, and that it 
depends on a man of worth and sense to make them 
noble, by the manner in which he acquits himself of 
them; and this he proves by the example of Epami- 
nondas. 

As Plutarch punctually discharged all the duties of 
civil life, and was at the same time a good son, a good 
brother, father, husband, master, and citizen; he had 
the pleasure to find in his domestic affairs, and through- 
out his family, all the peace and satisfaction he could 
desire: a felicity not very common, and the effect of a 
wise, moderate, and obliging spirit. He speaks munch 
in favour of his brothers, sisters, and wife.3 The lat- 
ter was descended from the best families of Cheeronea, 


and was esteemed a model of prudence, modesty, and. 


virtue: her name was Timoxena. He hac four sons 
successively by her, and one daughter. He lost two 
of the first, and after them the daughter at two years 
ofage. We have his letter of consolation to his wife 
upon the death of this child. He had a nephew, call- 
ed Sextus, a philosopher of such great learning and 
reputation, that he was sent for ta Rome to teach 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius the Grecian literature. 
That emperor mentions him much for his honour in 
the first book of his reflections. ‘ Sextus,” says he, 
“taught me by his example to be mild and obliging, 
to govern my house asa good father of a family, to 
fave a grave siuplicity without affectation, to endea- 
‘our to find out and prevent the desires and wants of 
mny friends, to bear the ignorant and presuming, who 
speak without thinking of what they say, and to adapt 
myself to the understanding of all men,” &c. These 
are all excellent qualities, especially that which in- 
duced him to “find out and prevent the desires and 
wants of his friends,” because it shows that Marcus 
Aurelius knew the essential duty of a prince, which is 
to be fully convinced within himself, that, as a prince, 


» he is born for others, and not others for him. As 
‘ much may be said of all persons in place and au- 


thority. 

It is time to proceed to the works of Plutarch. They 
are divided into two classes, the Lives of Illustrious 
en, and his Morals. 

In the latter there are a great number of curious 
facts not to be found elsewhere, with very useful les- 
sons both for the conduct of private life, and the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and even admirable prin- 
ciples concerning the divinity, providence, and the 
immortality of the soul; but with a mixture every 
where of the absurd and ridiculous opinions, which we 
Gnd iu almost all the pagans. The ignorance also of 
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true physics renders the reading of many of these 
tracts tedious and disagreeable. 

The most esteemed part of Plutarch’s works is his 
Lives of Illustrious Men, Greeks and Romans, whom 
he matches as near as possible, and compares together, 
We have not all he composed; at least sixteen of them 
are lust, Those, of which the loss is most to be re- 

sretted, are the lives of Epaminondas and the two 

cipios Africant. The comparisons of Themistocles 
and Camulius, of Pyrrhus and Marius, of Phocion and 
Cato, and of Cesar and Alexander, are also wanting. 
It would uot be surprising, if a man of fine taste and 
judgment were asked, which of all the books of pro- 
fane antiquity he would preserve, he having the choice 
of saving only one of them—it would not be surpri- 
sing if such a man pitched upon Plutarch’s Lives. It 
is not only the most accomplished work we have, but 
the most proper for forming men either for public af- 
fairs and functions abroad, or for private and domestic 
life. Plutarch does not suffer himself, like the gene- 
rality of historians, to be dazzled by the splendour of 
actions, which make a great deal of noise, and attract 
the admiration of the vulgar,and the many. He usu- 
ally judges of things by what constituies their real 
value. The wsvise reflections, which he scatters eve 
where in his writings, accustom his readers to thing 
in the same manner, and teach them wherein true 
greatness and solid glory consist. He inflexibly de 
nies those exalted attributes to every thing that does 
not bear the stamp of justice, truth, goodness, human 
ity, love of the public, and has only the appearances 
of them. He does not stop at the exterior and glit- 
tering actions, in which princes, conquerors, and the 
other great ones of the earth, intent upon acquiring 
themselves names, play each their part upon the stage 
of the world, where they exhibit, to use the expres- 
sion, a transitory and assumed character, and succeed 
in the counterfeit for a time. He unmasks and divests 
them of all the foreign glare and disguise that sur- 
round them; he shows then: as they are in themselves; 
and to put it ont of their power to escape his piercing 
sight, he follows them with his reader into the most 
secret recesses of their houses, examines them, if I may 
say so, in their dishabille, listens to their most familiar 
conversations, considers them at table where constraint 
seldom comes, and even at play, where disguise is still 
niore unusual. These are the qualities in which Plu- 
tarch is wonderful, and which, in my opinion, are too 
much neglected by modern historians, who shun par- 
ticulars of a common nature as low and trival, which, 
however, show the characters of men better than more 
great and glaring circumstances. These details are so 
far from diminishing the merit of Plutarch’s Lives, 
that they are directly what renders them at the same 
time more agreeable, and more useful. 

The reader will permit tiie to give an instance of 
this kind of action in this place. I have already cited 
it in my treatise upon the study of polite learning, io 
that part of it where I examine in what true greatness 
consists. 

The marshal Turenne never set out for the army, 
without having first ordered all his tradesmen to be 
directed to deliver in their bills to his steward. His 
reason for it was, that he did not know whether he 
should return from the field. This circumstance may 
appear trifling and low to some people, and not wor- 
thy of a place in the history of so great a man as that 
marshal. Plutarch would not have thought so; and 
I am convinced, that the author of the new life of 
that prince, who is a man of sense and judgment, 
would nat have omitted it, if it had come to his know- 
ledge. For indeed it argues a goodness, equity, hu 
manity, and even religion, which are not always to be 
found in great lords, who are too apt to be insensible to 
the complete of the artisan and the poor, the pay- 
ment of whom, however, deferred only a few days, 
according to the Holy Scripture, cries for vengeance 
to heaven, and does not fail to obtain it. 

As to the style of Plutarch, his diction is neithed 
pure nor elegant: but to make us amends, it has ® 
wonderful force and energy in painting the most lively 
iniages in few words, in venting the sharpest and mos 
piercing things, and in ieee noble and subling 
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thoughts, He frequently enough makes use of com- 
parisons, which throw grace and light into his narra- 
tions and reflections; and has harangues of inimitable 
beauty, almost always in the strong and vehementstyle. 

The beauties of this author must be very solid and 
bear much of the stamp of good taste in them to make 
themselves so perceptible as they still are in the old 
French of Amiot. But I mistake. ‘That old French 
has an air of freshness, a spirit in it, that seems to 
make it bloom and grow young again every day. 
Hence it is that very good judges choose rather to 
use the translation of Amiot, than to translate the pas- 
sages they quote from Plutarch themselves, “not be- 
lieving,” says Mr. Racine, in the preface to his Mithri- 
dates, “ theniselyes capable of equalling the beauties of 
it.’ I never read it, without regretting the loss of 
many happy terms and expressions in that old Janguage, 
which have almost as much energy as those of Plu- 
tarch. We sufler our language to impoverish itself 
every day, instead of being studious, alter the exam- 
ple of our neighbours the Inglish, of discoveries to 
enrich it. It is said that our ladies, out of too much 
delicacy, are partly the cause of that dearth, to which 
our language is in danger of being reduced. ‘This 
would be very wrong, and they ought rather to fa- 
vour with their suffrages, which would bring over 
abundance of followers, the prudent boldness of wri- 
ters of a certain rank and merit; who, on their side, 
should assume more boldness, and venture nore new 
words than they do, but always with judicious reserve 
and discretion. We are, hawever, obliged to Mr. 
Dacier for having substituted a new translation of 
Plutarch's Lives to that of Amiot, and for having 
thereby enabled a greater number to read them. It 
might have been nore elegant and more laboured. 
But to carry a work of so vast an extent to its ulti- 
mate perfection, would require the whole life of an 
author. 


ARRIAN. 


ARRIAN was of Nicomedia. His learning and elo- 
quence, which acquired him the title of the new Xen- 
ophon, raised him to the highest dignities, aud even 
the consulship at Rome. ‘There is reason to believe 
him the same Arrian who governed Cappadocia in the 
latter part of Adrian’s reign, and repulsed the Alans. 
He lived at Romie in the time of Adrian, Antoninus, 
aod Marcns Aurelius. He was the disciple of Epicte- 
tus, the most celebrated philosopher of that time. He 
wrote a work upon éhe Conversations of Epictetus, in 
eight books, of which we have only the four first, and 
composed many other treatises. 

His seven books upon the expeditions of Alexander 
are come down to us; a history the more valuable, as 
we have it from a writer, svho was both a warrior and 
agood politician. Photias accordingly gives him the 
praise of having wrote the life of that conqueror bet- 
ter than any body. We have from that critic an 
abridgment of the lives of Alexander's successors, 
which Arrian also wrote in ten books. He adds, that 
the same author composed a book upon India; and it 
is still extant, but has been made the eighth book of 
the History of Alexander. He also wrote a descrip- 
tion of the coast of the Euxine Sea. Another is as- 
cribed ta him upon those of the Red Sea, that is to say 
the eastern coast of Africa, and those of Asia as far as 
India. But this seems fo be a more ancient author’s, 
cotemporary with Pliny the naturalist. 


ZELIAN. (CLaupius ZLIANUS.) 


ZELIAN was of Preneste, but passed the greater part 
of his life at Rome; for which reason he calls himeelf 
a Roman. He wrote a little work, in fourteen books, 
entitled, Historie Varia, or Miscellaneous Histories; 
and another in seventeen books, upon the History of 
Animals. We have a treatise in Greek and Latin up- 
on the order observed by the Greeks in drawing up 
arnijes ascribed to Adrian, and composed by one of 
the name of Elian. All these works may be the same 
author’s, who is believe: to be the person whose élo- 
quence Martial praises in one of his epigrains.) 
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APPIAN. 


APPLAN was of Alexandria, and lived in the time of 
Trajnn, Adrian, and Antoninus. He pled some time 
at Rome, and was afterwards comptroller of the impe- 
rial domains. He wrote the Roman History, not in 
the order of time like Livy, but making each nation 
subjected by the Romans a work apart, and relating 
events as they happened to each separately. Accord 
ingly his design was to write ao exact history of the 
Romans, and of all the provinces of their empire, down 
to Augustus; and sometimes be went also so low as 
to Trajan. Photins speaks of twenty-four books of it, 
though, when he wrote, he had not seen all those which 
Appian mentions in his preface. 

We have at present the history of the wars of Afri- 
ca, Syria, Parthia, Mithridates, {beria or Spain, and 
Hannibal; some fragments of those of Illyria; five 
books of the civil wars, instead of eight mentioned by 
Photius, and some fragments of several others, extract- 
ed by Mr. Valois out of the collections of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos, with extracts of the like nature from 
Polybius, and several other historians. Photius ob- 
serves, that this author has an extreme passion for the 
truth of history; that none teach the art of war better; 
and that his style is simple and void of superfluity, but 
lively and vigorons.. In his harangnes s gives his 
reader excellent models of conduct, either for re-ani- 
inating troops when discouraged, or for appeasing them 
when moutinous and violent. He borrows many things 
from Polybius, and often copies Plutarch. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 


DroGENES LAERTIUS lived in the time of Antoninns, 
or soon after. Others place him in the reign of Se- 
verus and his successors. He wrote the Lives of the 
Philosophers, in ten books, and carefully relates their 
opinions and apophthegms. This work is of great use 
for kuowing the different sects of the arcient philoso- 
phers. The surname of Laeritus usnally given bim, 
probably implies his country, which was perhaps tho 
tortress or city of Laertia in Cilicia. We find by his 
writings, that after having studied history and the max- 
ims of the philosophers, he embraced the sect of the 
Epicureang, the farthest from truth and the most con- 
trary to virtue, of them all. 


DION CASSIUS. (Coccerus or CoccELANUS.) 


Dron was of Nicea in Bithynia. He lived in the 
reigns of the emperors Commodns, Pertinax, Severus, 
Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, and Alexander, 
who all had a very high regard for him, and confided 
the most important offices and governments of the 
empire to his care, A.D. 229, Alexander nominated 
him consul for the second time. After this consul- 
ship, he obtained permission to retire, and pass the 
rest of his life in his own country, upon account of 
his infirmities. 

He wrote the whole Roman History,? from the arri- 
val of Aineas in Italy to the reign of the emperor Alex- 
ander, in eight decades, or fourscore books. He tells 
us himself,3 that he employed ten years in collecting 
materials of all that passed from the foundation o 
Rome to the death of Severus, and twelve years more 
in composing his history down to that of Comniodus. 
He afterwards added to it that of the other emperors,4 
with as ninch exactness ag he could, to the death of 
Heliogabalus, and a simple abridgment of the eight 
first years of Alexander, becanse from having been 
little in Italy during that time, it had not been in his 
power to know so well how things had passed. 5 

Photius observes that his style is lofty, and adapted 
to the greatness of his subject: that his terms are mag 
nificent, and that his phrases and maoser of writing 
have the air of antiquity: that he has taken ‘Thucy- 
dides for his model, whom he jmitates excellently in 
the turn of his narration and harangues, and has fol- 
lowed him in all things, except in being perspicuous. 
This praise is nuch in Dion’s favour, but I do aof 
know whether it does not a little exceed the bounds 
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of truth. Vossius says, and Lepsius had thought the 
game before him, that this historian is unpardonable 
for not having known how to esteem virtue according 
to its value, and for having censured the greatest men 
of antiquity, as Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, and Seneca, 
either out of malignity of mind, or corruption of inan- 
ners and judgment. That he did so is certain; and 
whatever his motives were, the thing in itself can 
never be for his honour. 

He composed, as we have said, fourscore books of 
the Roman history; but only a very smal! part of that 
great work has come down to us. For the first thir- 
ty-four books are lost, with the greater part of the 
thirty-Gfth, except some fregments. The twenty that 
follow, from the end of the thirty-fifth to the fifty- 
fourth, are the part that remain entire. Vosstus be- 
lieves that the six following, which come down to the 
death of Claudius, are also perfect. But Bucherius 
maintains, that they are much otherwise; which seems 
very probable. We have only some fragments of the 
last twenty. This defect is somewhat supplied by an 
abridgment of Dion from the thirty-fifth book, the 
time of Pompey, to the end, composed by Johannes 
Xiphilinus, patriarch of Constantinople in the elev- 
enth century. This epitome is found to be sufficient- 
ly just, Xiphilinus having added nothing to Dion, ex- 
cept in some very few places where it was necessary, 
and having generally made use of his own worcs. 
The history of Zonarus may also be called an abridg- 
ment of Dion, for he follows hins faithfully, and some- 
times informs us of things omitted by Xiphilinus. 


HERODIAN. 


WaTHING is known of the life of Herodian, except 
that he was of Alexandria, the son of a rhetorician 
named Apollonius Dyscolos, or the Rigid, and that 
he followed his father’s profession. He is much known 
by his History of the Emperors, in eight hooks, from 
the death of M. Aurelius to those of Maximusand Bal- 
binus. Heassures us himself, that his history of those 
sixty years, is that of his own times, and what he had 
seen himself. He had borne different offices both in 
the court and civil government of Rome, which had 
givea him a share in several of the events which he 
telates. As to his history, Photius judges much in its 
favour. For he tells us that it is perspicuous, lofty, 
and agreeable; that his diction is just and sober, ob- 
gerving the medium between the affected elegance of 
such as disdain simple and natural beauties, and the 
low and languid expression of those, who either do 
not know, or despise, the delicacy and refinements of 
art; that he does not aim at a false agreeable by mul- 
tiplying words or things, and omits nothing necessa- 
ry; in a word, that he gives place to few authors for 
all the beauties of history. Politian’s translation of 
Herodian’s work bappily sustains, and almost equals, 
the elegance of the original. The French version of 
it which the Abbé Mongaut has given the public, im- 
proves much upon the Latin. 


EUNAPIUS. 


EunNarrus was of Sardis in Lydia, and came to 
Athens at the age of sixteen, A. D.363. He studied 
eloquence under Proresus the Christian sophist, and 
magic under Chrysantus, who had married bis cousin. 
Eunapius’s Lives of the Sophists of the Fourth Cen- 
tury is extant. There are many circumstances in it 
relating to the history of that ime. He begins with 
Plotinus, who appeared in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, and goes on to Porphyrius, Jamblichus, and his 
disciples, upon whom he expatiates particularly. He 
also wrote an Elistory of the Emperors, in fourteen 
books, which began in the year 268, in the reign of 
Claudius the successor of Gallienus, and ended at the 
death of Eudoxia the wife of Arcadius. Some frag- 
ments of this history have been preserved in the ex- 
tracts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus upon embassies, 
and in Suidas. We find in them that he was exceed- 
ingly exasperated ngainst the Christiau emperors, and 
especially against Constantine. The saine spleen is 
observed to prevail in his lives of the sophicts, espcei- 
ally against the monks. It is no wonder that a magi- 
Cian was an enemy to the Christian religion. 
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ZOSIMUS. 


ZOSIMUS, count and advocate fiscal, lived in the 
time of Theodosius the younger, A. D. 415. He 
wrote the History of the Roman Emperors, in six 
books. The first, which contaiugs the succession of 
those princes from Augustus down to Probus (for 
what relates to Diocletian is lost,) is extremely abridg- 
ed. The other five are more diffuse, especially to 
the time of Theodosius the Great and his children. 
He goes no farther than the second siege of Rome by 
Alaric. The end of the sixth book iswanting. Pho- 
tius praises his style. He says that Zosimus has al- 
most only copied and abridged Eunapius’s history, 
which perbaps occasioned its being lost. He is no 
less exasperated than the other against the Christian 
emperors. 


PHOTIUS. 


PHOTIUS, patriarch of Constantinople, lived in the 
ninth century. He was a person of immense erndi- 
tion, and of still vaster ambition, which hurried him 
into horrible excesses, and occasioned infinite troubles 
in the church. But that is foreign to our present 
subject. 

I have placed him among the Greek historians, and 
shall conclude my account of them with him, not be- 
cause he composed an history in form, but because, in 
one of his works, he has given us extracts from a great 
number of historians, of whom many, without him, 
would be amost entirely unknown. ‘This work is en- 
titled Mug:d8:6x0v, Bibliotheca, or Library, and in- 
deed it merits that name. Photius examines almost 
three hundred authors in it, and tells us their names, 
countries, times when they lived, works they compo- 
sed, judgment to be passed on them in respect to style 
and character; and sometimes even gives us extracts 
of considerable length, or abridgments from them, 
which are to be found only in this work. Hence we 
may judge of how great value his work is to us. 


ARTICLE II. 


OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS. 


I SHALL not say much upon the feeble beginnings, 
and, to use the expression, the infancy, of the Roman 
history. Every body knows that it consisted at the 
first only of simple notes or memorandums drawn up 
by the Pontifex Mazximus,\ who regularly set down 
every year whatever passed of most consequence in 
the state, either in war or peace; and this custom, es- 
tablished very early at Rome, subsisted to the time of 
P. Mucius the Pontifex Maximus, or to the year of 
Rome 629, or 631. The name of the Great Annals 
were given to these memoirs. 

We may suppose, that in those early times these 
records were written in a very simple and even gross 
style. The pontitis contented themselves with setting 
down the principal events, the times and places where- 
in they happened, the names and condition of the per- 
sons who fed the greatest share in them, in a plain 
manner without regard toornament.2 However rude 
and imperfect these annals were, they were of great 
importance, because there were no other monunientg 
to preserve the memory of all that passed at Rome, 
and it was a great loss when most of them were de- 
stroyed at the burning of the city by the Gauls.3 

Some years after, history began to quit this gross 
antique garb, and to appear in public with more dle- 
cency. The poets were the first who conceived the 
design of improving and adorning it. Nevius come 


1 Erat historia nihil aliud nisi Annalium eonfectio: enjus 
rej, memorizque publice retinend# causa, ab initio rerum 
Romanarum usque ad P. Macium Pontificem maximum rea 
omnes singulorum annorum mandabat literis Pontifex max- 
imus—qni eliam nune Aanales mazimi nominantur. Cie. 
1. ii, de Orat. n, 52. 

a Sine ullis ornamentis monomenta solim temporum, 
homiaum, locorum, gestarumqvs rerum reliquerunt—Noa 
exotnatores rerum, sed tantummodo narraleres fuerunt, 
ibid. n, Ok. @ 

2 Sj que in commentariin Pontifenm, aliisque publicis 
privatisque erant monumentis, iacensa urbe pleraque Lotes 
rierunt. Ziv. 1 vi. n. 1. 
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posed a poem upon the first Punic war, and ENNIUS 
wrote the annals of Rome in heroic verse. 

History at length assumed a regular form, and ap- 
peared in prose. Q, Faprus PicTor is the most an- 
cient of the Latin historians: he lived in the time of 
the second Punic war. UL. Cincrus ALIMENTUS was 
his cotemporary. Livy cites them both with praise.) 
It is believed that they wrote their histories first in 
Greek, and then in Latin. Cincius certainly wrote 
the history of Gorgias the celebrated rhetorician in 
the latter language. 

Cato the censor (Af. Portius Cato) has a juster ti- 
tle than them to the name of Latin historian: for it is 
certain that he wrote his history in that tongue. Itcon- 
sisted of seven books, and was entitled Origines, be- 
cause in the second and third books he related the 
origin of all the cities of Italy.2 We find that Cicero 
set a great value on this history. Jam vero Origines 
ejus (Catonis) quem florem, aut quod lumen eloquen- 
tie non habent? Butupon Brutus’ judging this praise 
excessive, he put a restriction to it by adding, That 
nothing was wanting to the writings of Cato, and the 
strokes of his pencil, bat a certain lively glow of co- 
lours, not discovered in his time: Intelliges nihil illt- 
us lineamentis nisi eorum pigmentorum, que inventa 
nondum erant, florem et colorem defuisse.4 

L. Piso FruGt, surnamed Calpurnius, is also cited 
among these ancient historians. He was tribune of the 

eople in the consulship of Censorinus and Manlius, 
in the 605th year of Rome. He was also several times 
consul. He was a civilian, orator, and historian; and 
had composed harangues, which were no longer in 
being in Cicero’s time, with annals, of a style mean 
enough, in that orator’s opinion. Pliny speaks more 
advantageously of them. 

The true character of all these writers was great 
simplicity.6 They did not yet know what delicacy, 
beauty, and ornament of speech were. They were 
satisfied with making their readers understand them, 
and confine themselves to a close and succinct style. 

I proceed now to the historians better known, and 
whose writings have come down to us. 


SALLUST. 


Ir is not without reason that Sallust has been call- 
ed the first of the Roman historians; 


Crispus Remana primus in historia.—Aartial, 


and that he has been believed equal to Thucydides, 
so generally esteemed among the Greek historians: 
Nec opponere Thucydidt Sullustium verear® But 
without determining their ranks here, which would 
not become me to do, it suffices to consider Sallust 
as one of the most excellent historians of antiquity. 
The reader may find very solid reflections upon his 
character in the preface to the French translation of 
this historian. 

The prevailing quality of his writings, and that 
which characterizes Sallust in a more peculiar and 
singular manner, is the brevity of his style, which 
Quinctilian calls Jinmortalem Salustii velocitatem. 
Scaliger is the only one who denies him this praise; 
but, as I have already observed, he is almost always 
odd and singular in his judgments. This brevity of 
Sallust proceeds from the lively vigour of his genius. 
He thinks strongly and nobly, aod writes as he thinks. 
His style may be compared to those rivers, which 
whilst they flow within narrower banks than others, 
are deeper, and carry greater burthen. The language 
in which he wrote was extremely adapted to a close 
diction, and thereby favoured him in following the 
bent of his genius. It has, as well as the Greek, the 
advantage of being equally susceptible of the two op- 
posite extremes. In Cicero it gives us a numerous, 
flowing, periodic style: in Sallust, a short, broken, 
a 

2 Liv. |. xxi. 3 Cornel. Nepos. in fragm. 

@ Jn Brut. n. 66. 4 fbid. n. 258, 

* Qualis apud Grecos Pherecydes, Hellanicus Acusilaus 
fuit ; tales noster Cato, et Pictor, et Piso: qui neque tenent 
quibus rebus ornatur oratio; (modé enim huc isia sunt im- 
— et, dum intelligatur quid dicant unam dicendi Jau- 

lem putant esse brevitatem. id. ii, de Orat. n. 53, 

, * Quiactil. ‘ 
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precipitate one. The latter often suppresses words, 
and leaves the care of mel tha them to his reader. 
He throws many terms and phrases together, without 
any conjunctions, which gives a kind of impetuosity to 
his discourse. He makes no scruple to use old words 
in his history, if they be shorter, or have more energy 
than the termns in fashion; a liberty for which he was 
reproached? in his lifetime, as the following ancient 
couplet shows: 


Et verba antiqui multiim furate Catonis 
Crispe, Jugurthing conditor historia. 


But he especially makes great use of metaphors, and 
does not choose the most modest, and least glowing. 
as the masters of the art declare necessary, but the 
most concise, the strongest, the most lively, and the 
most bold. By all these methods, and others, which 
I omit, Sallast has succeeded in framing himself an 
entirely particalar style, and one that suits him only. 
He quits the common road, but without going out of 
his way, and by paths that only shorten it. He seems 
not to think like other men, and yet good sense is the 
source of all his thoughts. His ideas are natural and 
reasonable: bot all natural and reasonable as they 
are, they have the advantage of being new, from being 
peculiarly curious and exquisite. 

We know not which to admire most in this excel- 
lent author, his descriptions, characters, or harangues: 
for he succeeds alike in them all; and we cannot dis- 
cern upon what foundation Seneca the eluer, or ra- 
ther Cassius Severus, whose opinion he repeats, could 
say, that the harangues of Sallust are suffered only 
upon account of his history: in honorem Historiarum 
leguntur. Nothing can be added to their force, spir- 
it,and eloquence. It is highly probable that the pag- 
sage in question is not applied to the harangues in- 
serted by Sallust in his history, but to those he spoke 
in the senate, or to some pleadings of his. When we 
read in the history of the Jugurthine war, the account 
of a fort surprised by a Ligurian soldier of Marius’s 
army, so lively and animated is the description, that 
it is as if we saw him climb along the steep rocks, 
and even as if we climbed along with him. 

We find five or six characters in Sallast, which are 
so many masterpieces; and I do not know whether 
there be any thing in the whole extent of literature 
of a beauty that approaches nearer the idea of perfec. 
tion. I shall repeat two of them in this place, from 
which the reader may judge of the rest. 


CHARACTER OF CATALINE. 


“L, Catilina, nobili genere natus, fuit magna vi et 
animi et corporis, sed ingenio malo pravoque. Huic 
ab adolescentia bella int estina, cedes, rapine, dis- 
cordi civilis grata fuere, ibique juventutem suam ex- 
ercuit. Corpus patiens inediz algoris, vigiliz, supra 
quam cuiquam credibile est. Animus audax, snbdo- 
lus, varius, cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator: 
alieni appetens, sui profusus; ardens in cupiditatibus. 
Satis aleatentic, sapientie parum. Vastus animus 
inmoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta semper cupiebat.”’ 

“LL. Catalioa was of noble birth, and of great 
strength both of body and mind, but of a disposition 
highly corrupt and depraved. From his earliest 
years, intestine wars, murders, rapine, and civil dis- 
cord were his delight, and the weual exercises of his 
youth. He bore hunger, cold, watching and fatigues, 
with a patience not credible of any body. He was 
bold, deceitful, inconstant, and capable of assuming _ 
and disguising any thing: greedy of another’s, pro- 
fuse of his own, and violent in all his appetites.* He 
had eloquence enough, but little wisdom. His vast 
ie his boundless ambition, perpetually covered 
things of an excessive, incredible, and lofty nature.” 


CHARACTER OF SEMPRONIA. 


“In his erat Sempronia, que multa szpe virilis au- 
daciz facinora commiserat. Hzec mulier genere atqne 
forma, preterea viro atque liberis satis fortunata fuits 
Literis Grecis et Latinis docta: psallere, saltare ele- 
es 


1 Sallustii novandj studium malta cum iavidiafuit. 4u§ 
Gel. \.iv.e. 15, 
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dati, quam necesse est probe: multa alia, que in- 
strumenta luxurie sunt, sed ei cariora semper omnia, 
quani decus atque pudicitia fuit. Pecunice an fame 
mintis parceret, haud facilé discerneres-——Ingenium 
ejus haud absurdum: posse versus facere, jocum mo- 
vere, sermone uti vel modesto, vel molli, vel procaci. 
Prorsus multz facetize, mulusque lepos inerat.” 

“ Of this numher was Sempronia, who had in many 
things frequently instanced a niasculine boldness of 
genius for vice. This woman was sutliciently happy 
in her person and birth, as well as in her husband and 
children; she was well read in the Greek and Roman 
learning: could sing and dance with more elegance 
than was necessary for a matron of virtue; and had 
besides many of those qualities, that minister to lux- 
ury and render vice amiable, on which she ever set 
tan higher value than upon the decency and chastity 
of her sex. It was not easy to say whether she was 
less frugal of her money or of her reptutation, Her 
wit was by no means disagreeable: she could make 
verses, jest agreeably, and converse either with mo- 
desty and tenderness, or tartness and freedom: but in 
whatever she said there was always abundance of 
spirit and humour.” : 

There are many admirable passages in Sallust, es- 
pecially when he compares the ancient manners of 
the commonwealth with those of his own times. 
When we hear him speak strongly, as is nsnal enough 
with him, against luxury, debauchery, and the other 
vices of his age, one would take him for a man of the 
strictest habits and greatest probity in the world. 
But we must not Bencliide so from so plausible an ap- 
pearance. His conduct was so immoral, that it oc- 
casioned his being expelled the senate by the censors. 

Besides the wars of Cataline and Jugurtha, Sallust 
wrote a general history of the events that happened 
during a certain number of years, of which amongst 
other fragments there are several perfectly fne dis- 
courses. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


For some time the works of Cornelius Nepos were 
ascribed by mistake to Emilims Probus. Vossius 
thought that that was the name of the bookseller who 
offered to Theodosius the Lives of Great Generals, 
written partly by his own hand and partly by that of 
his father and of his mother. Cornelius Nepos lived 
during the time of Cesar and of Augustus, and died 
under the latter. He was born in Cisalpine Gaul, at 
Hostilia, a little village dependant upon Verona. 

Of the different works which he composed, there 
now remain the Lives of Great Gencrals abridged, an 
abridgment of that of Cato, and the Life of Pompo- 
nins Atticus, which is sufficiently extended. There 
are twenty-two Lives of Great Generals, all Grecians, 
except the two last, Hamilcar and Hannibal, who 
were Carthaginians. Between Timoleon and Hamil- 
car. Nepos gives a kind of catalogue of kings, both 
of Persia and of Greece, in the twenty-first chapter, 
which is very short. He had written abridged Lives 
of Roman enails on the same plan as those of the 
Greeks, in order that, as he himself says, a compari- 
son may be made and judgment more easily passed 
on their respective merits.! It would appear, also, 

, that he had composed lives of other Greeks and Ro- 

{mans. He speaks? of that of Philistus in his life of 

\Dion. Aulus Gellius quotes from the first book of 
the life of Cicero. In the abridged life of Cato, 
avhich_has come down to us, Nepos cites a more ex- 
tended one, which he had written at the request of 
Atticus, and to which he refers his readers.4 In fine, 
we have the life of Pomponius Atticus, which is a 
precious morsel, and which of itself could give us an 
accurate idea of this historian’s merit. 

His style is pure, neat, elegant. Simplicity, which 
is one of his chief characteristics, is mingled with a 
remarkable delicacy, and relieved at times by reflec- 
tions noble and solid. But that which appears to 
ma the most valuable thing in this author tsa marked 
regard for the great principles of honour, probity, 


@ Jo vit. Hannib. c. 13. 
3 xv. 23. 
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virtue, disinterestedness, and Jove of the public good, 
which he has contrived to introduce into all his 
writings. His intimate connexion with Atticus, and 
through it, of course, with Hortensius, Cicero, and 
his other illustrious contemporaries, are sufficient 
proofs of their esteem of the goodness of his heart 
and the excellence of his genius. 
LIVY. 

THE Latin preface to the new edition of Livy, of 
which Mr. Crevier, professor of rhetoric in the col- 
lege of Beauvais, has lately published two volumes, 
would supply me with the little I intend to say here 
of this excellent historian. If I was less Mr. Crevier’s 
friend, who insists absolutely upon my declaring him 
my pupil, which I think highly for my honour, I 
should expatiate upon the usefulness and merit of bis 
work. The preface of it alone is sufficient to inform 
the reader what value he ought to set upon it. 

The more earnestly we desire to know an author 
famous for his writings, the more we regret, that 
little or nothing more than his name is come down 
tous. Livy is one of those authors who have render- 
ed their names inmmortal, but whose lives and actions 
are little known. He was born at Padua, in the con- 
sulship of Piso and Gabinus, fifty-eight years before 
the Christian era. He had a son, to whom he wrote 
a letter upon education and the studies proper for 
youth which Quinctilian mentions in more than one 
place, and of which we ought very much to regret 
the loss. It is in this letter, or rather short treatise, 
that he says in respect to the authors proper to be 
recommended to the reading ot youth, that they 
ought first to study Demosthenes and Cicero, and 
next such as reseinble these excellent orators most: 
Legendos Demosthenem atque Ciceronem, tum ita 
ui quisque esset Demosthent et Ciceroni simillimus5 
He speaks in the same letter, of a rhetorician ® who 
disapproved of the compositions of his pupils, when 
they were perspicuous and intelligible, and made 
them correct them, as he called it, by throwing ob- 
scurity into them. When they had retouched them 
in this manner, he would say, “Ay, this now is 
much better, I understand nothing of it myself.” 7? 
Could one believe so ridiculous an extravagance pos 
sible? Livy also composed some philosophical works, 
and dialogues, in which philosophy had a part. But 
his great work was the Roman history in an hun- 
dred and forty, or an hundred and forty-two books, 
trom the foundation of Rome to the death and fune- 
ral of Drusus, which happened in the 743d year 
of Rome, and consequently included that number of 
years. We find, from some dates in his history, that 
he employed the whole time between the battle of 
Actium and the death of Drusus in composing it, 
that is to say, about twenty-one years. But he pub- 
lished it fron time to time in parts;$ and this was 
what acquired him so great a reputation at Rome, 
and the honourable visit of a stranger from the re- 
motest part of Spain, who took so long a journey 
only for the sake of seeing him. The capital of the 
world had enough to engage and satisfy the eyes of 
a curious person in the magnificence of its buildings, 
and the multitude of its paintings, statues, and an- 
cient monuments. But this stranger found nothing 
so rare and precious in Rome as Livy. After hen 
enjoyed his conversation at pleasure, and entertaine 
himself agreeably with reading his history, he return- 
ed with joy and content to his own country. And 
this is knowing the value of men. > 

Nothing more is known of what regards “Livy per 
sonally. He passed a great part of his life at Rome, 
esteemed and honoured by the great as he deserved. 
He died in his country at the age of seve ‘~-six, 19 
the oe year of the reign of Tiberir “the peo 
ple of Padua have honoured his n~ sory in all times, 


and pretend to have actually pr sserved among them 


& Quinctil, 1. x.c. 1. 
© Apud Fa eas inveni 
uem, qui discipnics obscurare « i z 
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some remains of his body, and to have made a pre- 
sent in the year 1451, of one of his arms to Alphonso 
V. king of Arragon, at least the inscription saysso. It 
were much more to Le wished, that they had pre- 
served his history Only thirty-five books of it are 
come down to us, which is not the fourth part of the 
work, and even some of them imperfect. What a 
loss is this! The learned have flattered themselves 
from tinie to time with some faint hopes of recover- 
ing the rest, which seem solely founded in their great 
desire of them. Johannes Freinshemius has endea- 
voured to console the public for this loss by his Sup- 
plemenis; and has succeeded in it as far as it was 

ossible. Freinshemius, born at Ulm in Suabia in 
1608, studied at Strasburgh with great succesz. In 
1642, he was invited into Sweden, where he filled 
several considerable employments of literature. Up- 
on his return into his country, he was made honorary 

rofessor in the university established by the elector 
Se at Heidelburgh, where he died in 1660. 
The commonwealth of letters is under infinite obli- 
gations to hin for having rendered Livy the same 
service as he had before done Quintius Curtius, by 
filling up all we have lost of that great writer of the 
Roman history, with an hundred and five books of 
supplements. Mr. Doujat also filled up the deficient 
places iu the last books which remain of Livy, but 
with very different saccess. Mr. Crevier has revised 
and retouched lreinshemius’s supplements in several 
places, and worked those of Donjat entirely anew. 

y these means we have a continued and complete 
body of the history of the Roman commonwealth. 

It is doubted whether Livy himself divided his his- 
tory from ten to ten books, that is to say into de- 
cades. However that may be, the division seems 
commodious enough. Respecting the epitomes in the 
front of each book, the learned do not believe them 
either done by Livy or Florus. Whoever the author 
was, they have their use, as they serve to show, of 
what the books we have lost, treated. 

Let us now exaniine the work in itself. There 
reigns throughont all its parts, an eloquence perfect, 
and perfect in every kind. In the narrations, descrip- 
tions, speeches, the style, though varied to infinity, 
sustains itself equally every where: simple without 
meanness, elegant and florid without atfectation, great 
ond sublime without tumour, flowing or concise, and 
full of sweetness or force, according to the exigency 
of the matter; but always clear and intelligible, which 
is-not the meanest praise of history. Pollio, who 
was of a refined taste difficult to please, pretended he 
discovered Patavinity in the style of Livy: that Is to 
say, some words or turns of phrase whieh savoured 
of the country of Padua.t A man born there might 
retain, if we may be allowed the expression, some 
smatch of the soil, and might not have all the refine- 
ment and delicacy of the Roman urbanity, which was 
not so easily communicated to strangers, as the free- 
dom of the city. But this is what we can now nei- 
ther perceive nor understand. ‘This reproach of Pa- 
tavinity has not hindered Quinctilian 2 from compar- 
ing Livy to Herodotus, which is giving him great 
praise. He makes us observe the sweet and flowing 
style of his narrations, and the supreme eloquence 
of his harangues, wherein the characters of the per- 
sons he introduces speaking, are sustained with all 
possible exactness, and the passions, especially the 
soft and ter '>r, are treated with wonderful art. All 
however th «4. vy could do was to attain, by quali- 
ties entirely diflerent, to the immortal reputation 
which Saljust acquired by his inimiteble brevity: 


1 In ito Livio mire facundie viro putat inesse Pollio 
Asinius jam Paavinitatem. Quare, si fier? potest, et 
verba ov) * -vox, hujus alumnum urbis oleant : ut eratio 


Romana piste Ye eatur non civitate donata. 
viitec 1d 

2 Nec indignetur sbi Herodatns equari Titum Livium, 
com in narran eo mite jy uis clarissimique candoris, 
tum in cancienibus supra © « ‘ei potest eloguentem: ita 
dicunturen:nia cum rebiis 1 my » onis accommodata. Sed 
affectus quidem, prcipud @ 2 Gii Set dulciores, ut parcis- 
sime dicam, nemo hisloricor m commendavit magis. Ideo- 
que immortalem illam Sallu) + yeloei. tem diversis virtuli- 
bus consecutus est. Quin ct 
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for these two historians have with reason been said 
rather to be equal, than like each other, pares ma- 
gis, quam similes. 

It is not only by his eloquence, and the beauty 
and spirit of his narration, that Livy acquired the re- 
putation he has enjoyed for so many ages. He re- 
commended himself no less by his fidelity, a virtue so 
necessary and desirable in a historian. Neither the 
fear of displeasing the power of his times, nor the 
desire of making his court to them, prevented him 
from telling the truth. He spoke in his history 3 
with praise of the greatest eneniies of the house of 
the Cesars, as of Pompey, Brutus, Cassius and others; 
and Augustus took no olfence at it: so that we know 
not which most to admire, the moderation of the 
prince, or the generous freedom of the historian. In 
the thirty-five books that remain of Livy, he nien- 
tions Augustus only twice,4 and that too with a re- 
serve and sobriety of praise, which reproaches those 
flattering, self-interested writers, who, without dis- 
cretion or measure, are so lavish of an incense to of- 
fice and dignity, due ouly to merit and virtue. 

If any defect may be imputed to Livy, it is his 
over fondness for his country: a rock he has not al- 
ways taken care enough toaviod. While he perpet- 
ually admires the greatness of the Ronians, he not 
only exaggerates their exploits, successes, and vir- 
tues; but disguises and diminishes their vices, and 
the faults they commit. 

Seneca the elder5 reproaches Livy with having 
expressed a mean jealousy of Sallust, in accusing him 
of stealing a sentence from Thucydides, and of hav- 
ing maimed it by translating it ill. What probability 
is there that Livy, who copied whole books from 
Polybius, should make it a crime in Sallust to copy a 
single sentence, or rather a line? Besides, it is per- 
fectly well rendered. Acivat yép af iurexklas cuyxeovas 
Kel CUTKIZTAt TH EXLTTWY GMRETHAATH. Res secunde 
mire sunt vitiis obtentuz, And how shall we recon- 
eile this accusation with what the saine Seneca says 
in another place, that Livy judged with the utmost 
equity and candour of the works of the learned? 
Ut esé natura candidissimus omnium magnorum in- 
geniorum estimator 7. Livius.® 1 believe we may 
rely upon this last testimony. 

There is another complaint against him of a much 
more serious and important kind. He is taxed with 
ingratitude and want of fidelity, either in not having 
named Polybius, or for having done it with too much 
indifference, in places where he copied hitn word for 
word. I should be sorry if this reproach could be 
made with good foundation: for it affects the qualities 
of the heart, of which the honest man ought to be 
very jealous. Butisit not probable, that he did speak 
of Polybius with praise in the other parts of his his- 
tory not come down to us, that he did him all the jus- 
tice due to his merit, and declared beforehand, that he 
made it his glory, and thought it his duty, to copy him 
word for word in many places, and that he should oft- 
en do so without citing him, to avoid repeating the 
same thing too often? My own interest is a litile 
concerned here: for in this point I have some occa- ° 


‘sion for the reader’s indulgence. 


These kind of blots observed in Livy have not how- 
ever impaired his glory. Posterity on account of them 
has not admired his work the less, not only as a 
masterpiece of eloquence, but as a history, which ev- 
ery where inculcates the love of justice and virtue; 
wherein we find, mingled with his narration, the sound- 
est maxims for the conduct of life, with a singular at- 
techment and respect, that shines out every where, for 
the religion established at Rome when he wrote; (un- 
fortunately for him it was false, but he knew no other;) 
io fine, a generous boldness and pious zeal in condemn- 
ing with force the impious sentiments of the unbeliev- 
erzofhis age. Nondum hec, says he in a passage of 
Lib. 3. n. 20. que nunc tenet seculum, negligentia 
detm venerat: nec interpretando sibi quisgue jusju- 
randum ct leges aptas fuciebat, sed suos polis mores 
ad ca accommodabat. ‘The contempt of the gods, 


3 ‘Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. c. 24. 
4 Lib. |. n. 19. and |. iv. n. 20. 
8 Id, suasor. vii. 6. 
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so common in our age, was not yet known, Caths 
and the laws were the rules to which people conform- 
ed their conduct, and the art of adapting them to their 
own conveniency by illusive interpretations was then 
uoknown,” 

From what I have now said, it seemeg reasonable to 
justify Livy in respect to the pretended supetstition 
with which he aflects to relate such a number of mira- 
cles and prodigies equally ridiculous and incredible. 
The taith of history reqnired, that he should not sup- 
press things said to have happened before him, which 
he found in his own collecttons and the annals, and 
which made a part of the religion commonly received 
in those times, though perhaps he did not believe them 
himself. And he explains himself on this head often 
and clearly enough, attributing most of the pretended 
prodigies, which made so much noise, to an ignorant 
and credulous superstition.! 


CESAR. 


C. Jurivs Csar distinguished himself no less by 
his wit than his valour. He applied himself tirst to the 
bar, where he made a great figure. Only the desire 
of attaining the first rank in the commonwealth in 
respect to power, prevented him from disputing also 
the first rank at the bar in respeet to eloguence2 His 
peculiar character was force and vehemence. ‘The 
same fire which he made appear in battle, is discerni- 
ble in his writings. ‘To this vigour of style he added 
great purity and elegance of language, which he had 
made his peculiar study, and upon which he piqued 
himself ore than any other Roman. 

He composed many works, among others two books 
upon the analogy of the Latin tongue.8 Who could 
believe, that so great a warrior as Cesar should em- 
ploy himself seriously in composing tracts upon gram- 
tuar? Tow different ave our manners and inclinations 
from those of that age! It is in one of those books 
upon analogy, that he recommended avoiding new 
and unusual expressions, as rocks: fanguam scopulum, 
ste fugias insolens verbum. 

There were several pleadings of his also extant. 
Besides the elegance of his Latinity, which is neces- 
sary, says Atticus, or rather Cicero, not only to every 
orator, but every Roman citizen of condition, he adds 
all the ornaments of art, but principally a wonderful 
talent in painting objects, and placing things in all 
their lights.¢ 

Only two of Cesar’s works remain; his seven books 
of war with the Gauls, and his three of the civil war. 
They are properly speaking only Memoirs, and he 
made them public only as such: Commentarii. He 
wrote them hastily, and even in the midst of his ex- 
peditions; solely with the view of leaving materials 
to writers, for composing a history.6 The perspicuity 
and elegance of style, natural to him, are certainly 
evident in them: but he has neglected all the shining 
ornaments a genius so happy as his could have diffu- 
sed throughout a work of that nature. Al! simple and 
negligent as it may appear, says Hirtins, it is however 
generally agreed, that no other work, however labour- 
ed and polished, can come up to the beauty of Caesar's 
Commentaries. His design was only to supply those 


t Roma, aut circa urbem, multa ea hieme prodigia facta, 
aut (quod evenire solet motis semcl in religionem animis) 
multa nunciata et temeré ercditu sunt, Lib. xxi. n. 62. 

Cumis (adeo minimis ctiam rebus prava religio inserit 
deos) mures in xde Jovis aurum rosisse uunciatum est. 
Lib, xxviii. n. 23. 

a C. vero Cesar, si soro tantum vacasset, non alius ex nos- 
tris contra Cicernnem numinarctur. Tanta in eo vis est, id 
acumen, €& concitatio, ut illum eudem animo dixisse, quo 
bellavit, appareat. Exornat tamen hee omnia mira sermo- 
nis, cujus proprie studiusus fuit elegantia. Quinctil. 1. x, 


fa 15 

3 Aul. Gell. I. t. ¢. 10. 

4 Cum, iaquit Atticus, ad hanc clegantiam verborum La- 
tinorun (que etiamsi orator non sis, et sis ingenuus civis 
Romanys, tamen neevsearia est) adjungit illu oratoria orna- 
menin ciecndi: tum videtur tanquam tahvlas bene pictus 
eollocare in hana Iumine. Cie. in Brut. n. 252. 

’ Catori ond bene atque emendaté, nos etiam quam fa- 
eilé atqne ecelerivcr cos confccerit, schmus. Lirt. Prof. }. 
viii. de Bell. Gall. 

6 Constat inter omnes nihil tam epcrost ab aliis esse per- 
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with materials, who might undertake to compose a 
history from them in form. ‘Io which,” says Cicero, 
“he may have pleased writers of mean parts, who will 
not fear disfiguring his natural graces with trivial orna- 
ment: but every man of sense will be far from touch- 
ing or altering them in eny manner whatsoever. For 
nothing in history gives so much pleasure as a clear 
and elegant brevity of styte.” Dum volutt alios ha- 
bere parata unde sumerenl, qui vellent scribere histo- 
riam, tneplis forlasse gratum ficit, qui volent illa ca- 
lamistvis inurere; sanos quidem homines & seribendo 
deterruit. Nihil enim est in Historia, pura et illustri 
brevilate dulctus. Hirtius has the same remark re- 
specting writers who should conceive thoughts of 
composing a history from Czesar’s Commentaries. 
“He certainly supplies them with the means,” says 
he; “but it they are wise, those very means ought for 
ever to prevent their having such a thought.” deo 
probaniur omniun judicio, ut prerepla non prebita 
Jacullas scripforibus videatur. Mr, Ablancourt’s 
translation of Czesar’s Commentaries is very much es- 
teemed. It might be improved, if some able hand 
would retouch it in some places, 

Cesar had undonbtedly great wit and the most hap- 
py natural parts: but he had also taken pains to cul- 
tivate them by assiduous study, and to enrich them 
with all that was most curious and exquisite in litera- 
ture; by which means he arrived at excelling almost 
all the most eloquent orators of Rome in purity of lan- 
guage and delicacy of style.?_ I purposely make this 
remark after Cicero, to excite our young nobility to 
foilow so good an example, in uniting with the praise 
of valour that of fine sense and polite knowledge. I 
have seen young Englishmen of distinction, who have 
done me the honour of a visit, that were well read in 
the learning of the Greeks and Romans, and no less 
versed in history. In these points jealousy, or, to 
speak more justly, emulation, is laudable between na- 
tion and nation. The French youth are inferior to 
none in vivacity and solidity of genius. In my opin- 
ion, they ought to pique themselves upon not giving 
place in any thing to strangers, and in not abandoning 
to them the glory of erudition and fine taste. TNiis is 
what Cesar seems toadvise. His Commentaries ought 
always to be mm their hands. It is the soldier’s book. 
The greatest generals in all times have made him their 
master. The reading of these memoirs have been al- 
ways their employment and delight. They find in 
them the rules of the art military, whether in sieges 
or battles, reduced to practice. They may learn also 
there, the manner of composing memoirs, which is no 
vulgar talent. It were to be wished, that all generals 
would regularly set down all the operations of the cam- 
paigns in which they command. What an assistance 
would that be to historians, and what a light to pos- 
terity! Is there any thing more valuable than the me- 
muirs of the Marshal Turenne printed in the second 
volume of his life, or than those of James II. king of 
England, then duke of York? 

Hirtius finished what Cesar could not. The eighth 
book of the war with the Gauls is his, as well as those 
of the war of Alexandria, and that of Africa. It is 
doubted whether he is the author of the book which 
treats of the war in Spain. 

Mr. Ablancourt’s translation of Cxsar, as well as of 
Tacitus, is very good in many things, but wants re+ 
touching in many places. 


PATERCULUS. 


Caius, or Puptius, or Marcus VELLEIUS PATER- 
CULUS flourished in the reign of Tiberius. There is 
great reason to believe that he was born in the 735th 
year of Rome, A. D. 15. His ancestors were illustri- 
ous by their merit and offices. He was a tribune in 
the army, when Cains Cesar, the grandson of Augus- 
tus, had an interview with the king of Parthia in an 


fectum, quod non harum elegantia Commentariorum supere- 
tur. Jirt. ibid, 

t Audio (inquit Attions Cesarem) omnium fero nratorum 
lating Ingui clegantissimé——E£t ut eseet perfecta ile bens 
Joquendi laus, multis literis, eh iis quidem reeonditia et ex- 
quisilis, suinmuyue studioet diligentia est consecutus, Cia, 
in Brut, n. 252, 253, 
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island of the Euphrates. 


ed him honourably? | 
the saine year in which Augustus died.3 


The time when he began to write his history is not 
known, nor what it contained. The beginning of it 
What has come down to ns of it is a fragment 
of the ancient Greek history with that of the Romans, 
from the defeat of Perseus to the sixteenth year of Ti- 
He addressed it to M. Vincius, who was con- 
sul at that time, and promised one of greater extent. 


is lost. 


berius. 


His travels into different regions might have furnished 
him with very agreeable and curions facts. 


His style is highly worthy of the age in which he 
lived, which was still that of fine taste and pure lan- 
guage. He excels principally in the characters of men, 


some of which [ shall cite at the end of-this article. 


His narration is judged to be faithful and sincere 
down to the time of the Caesars, and in such facts as do 
For, from that time the desire of 
flattering Tiberius makes him either omit, disguize, or 
He accuses Ger- 


not concern them. 


alter the truth in varions instances. 
manicus of cowardice,‘ or rather of a too soft compla- 


cency for the seditions, whilst he gives many others 
pleraque 


excessive praises. Quo quidem tempore 
ignave Germanicus.s He is justly reproached with 
having praised Tiberius extravagantly. 
evasions of offending that emperor appear, as I have 


already said, in the care he takes to run slightly over 
the glorious actions of Germanicus, to suppress most 


of them, and to attack the fame of Agrippina, and oth- 
er persons hated by Tiberius. 
Bot he is stil] nore unpardonable for loading Seja- 


nus with praises, who occasioned so many tisfortunes 


to the empire, and for having represented him as one 
of the most virtnous personages the Roman conimon- 
wealth had ever produced. Sejanus, vir antiquissi- 
mi moris, el priscam gravitatem humanttate tempe- 


yans.6 ‘This is nothing to the panegyric he bestows 


upon him in the sequel. “He previously laid down 
by many examples the necessity princes were under 


of assistance in their government, and of associating 


coadjutors to divide with them the weight of public 
affairs.” Rard eminentes viri non magnis adjutori- 
bus ad gubernandam fortunam suam usi sunt——Ete- 
nim magna negotia magnis adjutoribus egent.7, Who 
doubts it? but the question is to make a goad choice. 
He proceeds then to Sejanus, and after having exalted 
the splendour of his birth, he represents him ‘Sas a 
man, who knows how to temper the severity of pow- 
er with an air of sweetness, and the cheerful serenity 
of the ancients; who transacts the most weighty ai- 
fairs with all the ease of leisure; who assumes nothing 
to himself, and thereby attains every thing; who al- 
way’ is less in his own opinion than in that of the pub- 
lic; whose aspect and behaviour appear calm and tran- 
quil, while the cares of the state afford him no rest. 
In which judgment of bis merits, the court and the 
city, the prince and the people, contend with each 
other.” “ Virum severitatis letissime, hilaritatis pris- 
cz; actu otiosis simillimum; nihil sibi vendicantem, 
eoque assequentem omnia; semper infra aliorum esti- 
tmationes se metientem; vultu vitaque tranquillum, 
enimo exsomnem. In hujus virtutum zstimationem 
jampridem judicia civitatis cum judiciis principis cer- 
tant.” How great was his love of the public good, if 
. We may believe bis historian! What application to 
* business! What zeal for the interests of the prince 
and state! Efow amiable his character under the op- 
pressive weight of the public business! What mode- 
ration, and in a word, what an assemblage of the great- 
est virtues, attested by the unanimons voice of all the 
world! In order to know what we are to think of 
them, let us consider a second picture of the same Se- 
janus drawn by another master, who did not receive 


« Vell. Pat. I. xx. c. 101. 
fe Lib. 2c. 195. 

& A learn d commentator (Botclerus) believes this passage 
forrnpt, end that gnavé onght to be read. But to correct a 
text in such a manner, contrary to Lhe luith ot manuscripts, 
fa only to gitess. 

6 Lib. 2. c. 116, 


9 Ib.c.104. 3 Ib. c. 124. 


1 Libs 2re. 127, 128. 


He had a command in the 
cavalry under ‘Tiberius, and attended that prince nine 
years successively in all his expeditions, who reward- 
Ife was raised to the praetorship 


His unfair 
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hire from him, and was never suspected of flattery. 
This was Tacitus, of whom we shall soon speak. ‘Se- 
janus Tiberium varils artibus devinxit adeo, ut obscu- 
ram adversis aliog, sibi uni incautum intectumue efli- 
ceret; non tam solertia, (quippe lisdeim artibus victus 
est) quam detim ira in rem Romanam,; cujus pari ex- 
ito viguit, ceciditque. Corpus illi laborum tolerans; 
animus audax, sui obtegens; in alios criminator: juxta 
adulatio et superbia; palam compositus pudor, intus 
summa apiscendi libido, ejusque causa modo largitio 
et luxus, seepe industria ac vigilantia, haud minis nox- 
iz quotiens parando regno finguntur.” 8 * Sejanus by 
various arts gained the ascendant of Tiberius so far, 
that thongh that prince was gloomy and impenetrable 
to every body else, he disguised nothing, and kept no 
secret from him; which is not so much to be ascribed 
to the craft and address of that minister, (for he fell 
by the same arts of cunning and deceit himself) as to 
the anger of the gods against the Roman empire, to 
which his power and fall were equally pernicious. 
He had strength of body to support great fatigues: 
the character of his mind was presumption, disguise, 
and malignity in caluniniating others. He was at the 
same tinie a flatterer to the lowest degree of meanness 
and haughty to excess: his outside wore the appear- 
ance of great modesty and reserve; within the lust of 
gain and ambition wholly engrossed him. His means 
tor the attainment of his ends were luxury and corrup- 
tion, and sometimes vigilance and application, no less 
dangerous, when assumed for usurping empire.” To 
say every thing in a word, Sejanus, so much extolled 
by Paterculus, was the scourge of the divine wrath 


‘azainst the Roman empire: detim ira in rem Roma- 


nam. Persons in high stations, who have the dispen- 
sation of graces and advantages, nay judge from this 
of the value they ought to set upon the praises lavish- 
ed upon them so immoderately, and often with so lit- 
tle shame. 

I have said before that Paterculus excelled partica- 
larly in drawing the characters of men. Some of his 
descriptions are short, which are not the least beau- 
tiful; and many of greater extent. I shall repeat here 
some examples of both. 


Marius. 


“Hirtos atque horridus, vitaque sanctus; quantam 
bello optinins, tantum pace pessimus; immodicus glo- 
riz, insatiabilis, impotens, semperque inqnietns.” 
“Marius had something savage and horrid in his na- 
ture: his nanners were austere, but irreprovable: ex- 
cellent in war, detestable in peace; greedy, or rather 
insatiable of glory; violent, and incapable of rest.”9 


Sylla. 


* Adeo Sylla dissimilis fuit bellator ac victor, at, 
dum vincit, justissimo lenior; post victoriam, audito 
fuerit crudelior.” ‘ Nothing was more different than 
Sylla at war, and Sylla victorious. In the field, he 
was milder than the justest; after the victory, more 
cruel than the most barbarous.”!0 


Mithridates. 


 Mithridates, Ponticus rex: vir neque silendus, ne- 
que dicendus, sinecura. Bello acerrimus, virtute ex- 
imius; aliquando fortuna, semper animio maximus: 
consiliis dux, miles manu, odio in Romanos Annibal.” 
 Mithridates king of Pontus, of whoin it is difficult 
either to speak or to be silent. Most expert in war, 
of extraordinary valour; sometimes very great by 
fortune, always by magnanimity: in counsels a gene- 
val, in executing a soldier, in hatred to the Romans a 
Hannibal"! 


3 Maecenas. 


“C. Mecenas, equestri sed splendido genere na- 
tus: vir, ubi res vieuien exigeret, sané exsomnis, pro- 
videns, atque agendi sciens; simul yerd aliquid ex ne- 
gotio remitti posset, otio ac niollitiis, pené ultra femi- 
nam fluens.” “ Meecenas descended from an equeg- 
trian, but illustrions and ancient family. Where vi- 


9 Lib, ii. c. 9. 
4s Lib. ii. c. LA 


8 Tacit. An. 1. iv.c. 1. 
40 Lib. ji, c. 25. 
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gilance was necessary, he was able, provident, and ac- 
tive, without allowing himself rest. Butas soon as 
affairs would admit of relaxation, he gave himself up 
to the charms of ease and voluptuousness with almost 
more than fentale softness.” 


Scipio Familianus.- 


“«P. Scipio Amilianus, vir avitis P. Africani pater-— 


nisque I. Pauli virtutibus siniillimus, omnibus belli ac 
togie dotibus, ingeniique ac studiorum entineatissinus 
secali sui: qui nihil in vita nisi laudandum aut fecit, 
aut dixit, ac seasit————Tam elegans liberalium stu- 
diorum omnisque doctrine auctor et admirator fuit, 
ut Polybiain Panetiumque, pracellentes ingenio viros, 
domi militieque esecum habuerit. Neque enim quis- 
quam hoc Scipione elegaatius intervalla negotiorum 
otio dispunxit: semperque aut belli aut pacis serviit 
artibus; semper inter arma ac stadia versatus, aut cor- 
pus periculis, aut animunt disciplinis exercuit.” * P. 
Scipio AZmilianus, who perfectly resembled Scipio 
Africanus his grandfather, and Paulus A‘milias his 
father, in their virtues, was the most eminent person 
of his age, for all the talents, natural or acquired, that 
could adorn peace or war; a man, who never during 
his life either did, said, or thought any thiag but what 
deserved praise. Fle was so great an admirer of po- 
lite learning and science in general, in which he bim- 
self excelled, that he always had with him, as well at 
home as in the field, Polybius and Panztius, two of 
the most illustrious learned men of his time. No 
man knew how to apply the iatervals of leisure from 
business with more elegance and taste than this Scip- 
io: and as the arts of war or peace were his continual 
employments, between arms and books, he incessant- 
ly exercised either his body in the dangers and fa- 
tigues of the one, or his mind in the refined studies 
and speculations of the other.’ 


Cato of Utica. 


"MM. Cato, genitus proavo M. Catone, principe illo 
familie Porcize: homo virtuti simillimus, et per omnia 
jngenio diis quam hominibus propior: qui nunquam 
recté fecit, ut facere videretur, sed quia aliter facere 
non poterat; cuique id solum visum est rationem ha- 
bere, quod haberet justitiam: omnibus humanis vitiis 
immunis, semper fortunam in sua potestate habui.’’ 
*« Cato of Utica’s great grandfather was Cato the cen- 
sor, that illustrious head of the Porcian family. He 
was in all thiags more like a god than a man, and 
seemed virtue itself in human shape. He never did 
any thing virtuous for the sake of seeming virtuous, bat 
because he could not do otherwise; and never thought 
any thing could have reason, that wanted justice. [x- 
empt from all human vices, fortune, to which he never 
gave way, was in his power, and in a imanner his 
slave.’"3 

Pompey. 

_ “‘ Ianocentia eximius, canctitate precipuus, eloquen- 
tia medius: potentiz, que honoris causa ad eum defer- 
retur, non ut ab eo occuparetur, cupidissimus. Dux 
bello peritissinius; civis in toga (nisi ubi vereretur ne 
quem haberet parem) modestissimas. Amicitiarum 
tenax, in offensis exorabilis, in reconcilianda gratia fi- 
delissimus, in accipienda satisfactione facillimus. Po- 
tentta sua hunquam, aut raro, ad impotentian usus: 
pené omniun vitiorum expers, nisi numeraretur inter 
maxima, in civitate libera dominaque gentium indig- 
nari, cum omnes cives jure haberet pares, quemquain 
zquelem dignitate conspicere.” ‘ Pompey’s manners 
were blameless and noble, his probity sapreme, his 
eloquence indifferent. He was extremely fond of 

ower, when conferred upon him freely and for his 

onour, but aot so much as to seize it by violence: 
a most able general in war, a most moderate citizen 
in peace, except when he apprehended having an 
equal. Tenacious in friendship, easy in forgiving in- 
juries, most faithful in reconciliation, and far from 
rigid in exacting satisfaction. He never, or very 
rarely, employed his power in coaimitting violence 


1 Lib. ii. ¢. 88. 
3 Lib. ii. c. 35. 


3 Lib. i.c.12, Ibid. ¢. 13, 
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and oppression: and might be said to be exempt from 
all vices, if it were vot the greatest in a free state, the 
mistress of the world, where all the citizens were 
equal by right and constitution, to be incapable of 
suffering any equal in power aod authority.’'4 


Cesar. 


Cesar forma omnium civium excellentissimus, 
vigore animi acerrinius, nluaificentic eflusissimus, ant- 
mo super humanam et naturam et fidem evectus: mag- 
nitudine consiliorum, celeritate bellandi, patientia pe- 
riculorum, Magao illi Alexandro, sed sobrio neque 
iracundo simillimus: qui deaique semper et somno et 
cibo ia yitam non iu voluptatem uteretur.” ‘ Cesar, 
besides excelling all the Romans in the beauty of his 
person, surpassed them still more in the force and su- 
periority of his genius, in munificence and liberality 
to profusion, and in valour and ability above either 
human nature or belief. The greatness of his projects, 
the rapidity of his conquests, and his intrepid valour 
in confronting dangers, make him entircly resemble 
Alexander the Great, but Alexander sober, and free 
from rage. Food and rest he used only for refresh- 
ment, not for pleasure.”6 


TACITUS. 


Tactrus (C. Cornelius Tacitus) was older than 
the younger Pliny, who was born in the year of Christ 
61. Vespasian first raised him to dignities, ia which 
Titus continued him, aad to which Domitian added 
greater. He was pretor in the reign of the latter, and 
in that of Nerva was substituted consul to Verginius 
Rufus, whose panegyric he composed. He married 
the daughter of Cn. Julius Agricola, famous for the 
conquest of Britain, A. D. 77, or 78. He had beeu 
four years out of Rome with his wife, when Agricola 
died, A. D. 93. Lipsius believes that Tacitus left 
children, because the emperor Tacitus said, he was 
descended from him or from the same family.7_ Learn- 
ing rendered Tacitus more illustrious thaa his digni- 
ties.8 He plead even after he had been consul, with 
great reputation for eect of which the peculiar 
character was weight and majesty. He had been high- 
ly esteemed fron his first appearance. Pliny the 
younger was one of his earliest admirers, and they con- 
tracted a great friendship with each other.9 They 
mutually corrected each other’s works; which is of 
creat service to anauthor.10 This I experience every 
day with the utmost gratitude, and am conscious that 
I owe the success of my labours to the like assistance 
of no less learned than affectionate friends. 

It appears that Tacitus published some orations or 
pleadings." He also composed some pieces in verse; 
and there isa letter of his among those of Pliny. But 
he is oaly known in these days, by his historical wri- 
tings, to which St. Sidoniusi2 tells us he did not apply 
himself, till after he had endeavoured in vaia to per- 
suade Pliny to undertake his subject. He composed 
his Description of Germany!3 during Trajan’s second 
consulship: at least there is room to Conjecture so. 
The Lift of Agricola, his father-in-law, appears also 
from the preface to have been one of his first works, 
and written ia the beginning of Trajan’s reiga. He 
employs part of the preface in describiag the tempes- 
tuous times of a cruel reign at enmity with all virtue: 
Seva et infista virtutibus tempora. This was tbat 
of Domitian. He concludes it with observing, that 
he dedicates that book to the glory of Agricola his 
father-in-law; and hopes that the respect and grati- 
tude which induced him to undertake it, will either 
recommend it to favour, or be its excuse: Hic inte- 
rim liber honort Agricole soceri met destinatus pro- 
fessione pietatis aut laudatus erit, aut excusatus. 
He then proceeds to his subject, and explains the prin- 
cipal circumstances and actions of his father-in-law’s 
lite. This piece is one of the finest and most valuable 
fragments of antiquity; in which soldiers, courtiers, 
and magistrates, aay fiad excellent instructions. 


5 Lib. ii. c. 40. 

1 Vopisc. in vit. Tacit. 
9 Id. Ep. ii. 1. 7 

11 Id. Ep. x. 1. 9. 

13 De Germ.c. 37, 


4 Lib. ii. ¢. 29, 

6 Plin. Bp. i. 1.2. 
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The great work of Tacitus is that wherein he wrote 
the history of the emperors,! beginning at the death 
of Galba, and concluding at that of Domitian: which 
is what we call bis £istories. But of the twenty-eight 
years contained in this history, from the year sixty- 
Dine to ninety-six, we have only the year sixty-nine 
aad part of seventy. ‘To compose this work, he asked 
memoirs of particular persons, as he did of Pliny the 
younger, concerning his uncle’s deuth.2 Such as were 
desirous of being known to posterity sent him accounts 
without application, which we find from the same 
Pliny, who was in hopes of being immortalized by that 
means.3 The letters which he wrote him upon that 
head, seem to be of the year 102 or 103, whence we 
nay judge at what time Tacitus applied himself to 
that work. 

He intended, after having finished it, if God pro- 
longed his life, to write also the history of Nerva and 
Trajan: happy times, says he, in which aman might 
think as he pleased, and speak as he thought. Rara 
temporum felicitale, ubt sentire que velis, et que sen- 
tias dicere licet.4 But it does not appear that he ex- 
ecuted this design. Instead of that he resumed the 
Roman history from the death of Augustus to the reign 
of Galba; and this is the part that he calls his Annals, 
because he endeavoured to introduce all the events 
under their respective years, which, however, he does 
not always observe in relating some wars. In a pas- 
sage of these annals, he refers to the history of Domi- 
tian,5 that he had written before: which shows that 
the Histories were prior to the Annals, though the 
latier are placed first. And it is observed that the 
style of his histories is more florid and diffuse than 
that of his annals, which is more grave and concise, 
without doubt, as he was naturally inclined to brevity, 
from his having grown stronger in that habit the more 
he wrote. Of the four emperors, whose history Taci- 
tus wrote in his annals, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero, only that of the first and last are come down 
to us almost entire; we, however, want three years of 
Tiberius, and the latter part of Nero’s reign. Cali- 
gula is entirely lost, and we have only the end of 
Claudius. 

He designed also to have written the history of Au- 
gustus: but St. Jerome® seems to have known no- 
thing more of his, except what he treated of from the 
death of that prince to that of Domitian, which, says 
he, made thirty books. 

If what Quinctilian says of a celebrated historian 
of his times, whom he does not naine, is to be under- 
stood of Tacitus, as some authors have believed, it 
seems that he had been obliged to retrench some pla- 
ces in which he was too free and bold. The passage 
of Quinctilian says,7_ **There is an historian who still 
lives for the glory of our age, and who deserves to live 
eternally in the remembrance of succeeding times. He 
will be called by his name hereafter, at present it suf- 
fices that we know him. This great man has admir- 
ers, but no imitators; his freedom and love of truth 
having done him hurt, notwithstanding his having sup- 
pressed part of his writings. In what remains, how- 
ever, we perfectly discern the elevation of his genius, 
and his bold and noble manner of thinking.” 

It is a misfortune that we are no better informed in 
the circumstances of the life of so illustrious a writer; 
nor do we know any thing regarding bis death. The 
emperor Tacitus, who held it an honour to descend 
from our historian’s faniily, decreed, that his works 
should be placed in all libraries, and that ten copies 
should be made of theni every year at the expense of 
the public, in order to their being more correct. 
This was a wise and laudable precaution, which, one 
would think, might have preserved entire a work so 


1 Tacit. Hist. li. c. 1. 

8 ld. Ep. xvi., xx. 1. 6, 4 Tacit. Hist. li. c. 1. 

® Anval. 1. xi. ¢. 11. 6 Hieron, Zachar. 
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worthy in all its parts of being transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

Tacitus boasts of having written without passion 
or prejudice, ste ira et studio, and of having strictly 
adhered to truth in every thing, which is the princi- 
pal duty of an historian. To etfect this, Tacitus had 
occasion not only for a great love of truth, but a very 
fine discernment, and much precaution. For he ob- 
serves himself, in speaking of the histories of Tiberj- 
us, Caligula, Gude and Nero, that whether they 
were written during thetr lives or after their deaths, 
falsehood was equally notorious in them, fear having 
dictated some of them, and hatred others: Florenta- 
bus ipsis, ob melum false; postqnam occiderunt, re- 
centibus odits composite sunt.9 ‘There are,” says 
he, “two failings highly apt to injure truth: either 
abandoned adulation, or revengeful hatred against 
those that reign. It is not to be expected, that his- 
torians, who are either fiatterers or declared enemies, 
should have any great regard for posterity.” Verd- 
tas pluribus modis infracia libidine assentandi, 
aut rursus odio adversus dominantes. Ita neulris 
cura posterilatis, inter infensos vel obnoxios.!0 “We 
are presently disgusted with the sordid flattery of a 
writer, but hear stander and reproach with pleasure: 
for adulation bears the odious brand of slavery, and 
walignity the specious show of freedom.’’ Sed am- 
bitionem scriptoris facil? adverseris, obtrectatio et 
livor pronis auribus accipiuntur: quippe adulatione 
Jedum crimen servitulis, malignitati falsa species 
libertatis inesf. ‘Tacitus promises to avoid these two 
extremes, and professes to be above all prejudices. 
Incorruptam fidem professis, nec amore quisquam, et 
sine odio dicendus est. 

The part which we have of Tiberius’ reign is judg- 
ed Tacitns’ masterpiece in respect to politics. The 
rest of his history, say the same critics, might be com- 

osed by another as well as by him; Rome not want- 
ing declaimers to paint the vices of Caligula, the stu- 
pidity of Claudius, and the cruelties of Nero. But to 
write the life of a prince like Tiberius, required a 
historian like Tacitus, who could unravel all the in- 
trigues of the cabinet, assign their real causes to 
events, and distinguish pretext and appearance from 
actual motives and truth. It is useful and important, 
I confess, to unmask false virtues, to penetrate the 
nists and obscurity, in which ambition and the other 
passions conceal themselves, and to set vice and guilt 
in full light, in order to inspire the horror of them. 
But is it not to be feared that a historian, who almost 
every where affects to dive into the human heart, and 
to sound it in its most secret recesses, gives us his 
own ideas and conjectures for reality, and frequently 
lends nien intentions they never had, and designs of 
which they never thought? Sallust throws political 
rellections into his history, but he does it with more 
art and reserve, and thereby renders himself Jess sus- 
pected. ‘Tacitus, in his history of the emiperors, is 
nore attentive to exposing the bad, than showing the 
good: which perhaps is because all those whose lives 
we have from himare bad princes. As to the style of 
Tacitus, we miust own it very obscure: it Is some- 
times even hard and stiff, and has not all the purity 
of the good authors of the Latin tongue. But he 
excels in expressing much sense in few words, which 
gives a very peculiar force, energy, and spirit, to his 
discourse. He excels also in painting objects, some- 
times with brevity, and sometimes with greater ex- 
tent, but always in lively colours, that in a manner 
set what he describes before our eyes, and (which is 
his peculiar character) suggest much more than they 
express. Some examples will prove this better than 
what I say; which I shall extract solely from the life 
of Agricola. 


Passages of Tacitus full of sprrit. 


1. Tacitus speaks of the Britons, who voluntarily 
pepplicg recruits, paid tributes, and submitted to all 
other impositions, when the governors seut from 
Rome acted with lenity and moderation, “ but suffer- 
ed cruelty and violent treatment with great reluc- 
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tance, sufficiently snbjected to obey, but not to he 
used like slaves.” Has (injurias) egr? tolerant, jam 
domiti ut pareant, nondum ut serviant. Cap. xii. 

2. * Acricola, having applied himself from the first 
year of his government to put a stop to these disor- 
ders, reinstated the desire of peace, which before, 
either through the negligence or collusion of his pre- 
decessors, was no less terrible than war. {we primo 
stalim anne comprimendo, cgregiam famam paci ctr- 
cumdedit, que, vel incuria vel tolerantia priorum, 
haud minus quam bellum timchatur. Cap. xx. 

3. Domitian’s reception of Agricola at his return 
from his glorious canipaigns, is one of the finest pas- 
sages in Tacitus, but the spirit uf it cannot be ren- 
dered inatranslation. Hxceptus brevi osculo, et nul- 
lo sermone, turbe servientium immiztus est. * After 
a short cool embrace, in which the emperor did not 
say one word, he was left to mix with the crowd of 
courtiers attending.” Cap. xl. 

4, The same may be said of what immediately fol- 
lows. Agricola, who perfectly knew the genius of 
the court, and how offensive the reputation of a suc- 
cessful general is to idle courtiers without merit, to 
soiten the lustre of it, and to elude envy, thonght 
proper to lead a quiet life remote from: business. 
Ceterum, ut mililare nomen, grave inter otiosos, 
aliis virtutibus temperaret, tranquillitatem atque 
otium penitus auxit. ‘He retained a moderate equi- 
page, treated every body with affability, and went 
abroad in the company of only one or two triends; 
so that the generality of people, who usually judge 
of the merit of men by the splendour and magni- 
ficence of their train, when they saw and considered 
him, asked themselves whcther that was the so much 
celebrated Agricola, and could scarce believe it was 
him under such an appearance.” Cultu modicus, 
sermone facilis, uno aut aliero amicorum comitatus: 
adco ut plerique, quibus magnos viros per ambt- 
tionem estimare mos est, quererent famam, pauci 
tnterpretarentur. How are we to render these two 
last phrases, guererent famam, pauci interprelaren- 
tur, which have a profound sense, that it is al:nost 
necessary to guess? Tbe historian has provided tor 
this, in telling us, people generally judge of great 
men by the splendour. that surrounds them; pleresque 
magnos viros per ambitionem e@stimare mos est. 
He distinguishes two kinds of spectators. The one, 
which is the most nnmerous, in seeing the modesty 
of Agricola’s outside, inquired upon what his repu- 
tation could be founded, not perceiving the usual 
marks of it: ut plerique quererent famam. The 
other, which is the smallest in number, did not judge 
by vulgar opinion, but comprehended, that great 
merit miglit be concealed undera simple and modest 
appearance, and that the one was not inconipatible 
with the other: pauct intcrpretarentur. 

5. Tacitus sometimes mingles his facts with very 
judicious reflections. This he does in a wonderful 
manner, where he extol!s the wisdom and moderation 
with which Agricola managed and soothed the violent 
teuiper of Domitian, though himself had frequently 
experienced bad treatment from it. “ Proprinm hu- 
mani ingenii est, odisse quem leseris. Domitiani 
vero natura preceps in iram, et quo obscurior, ed 
irrevocabilior, moderatione tamen prudentiaque Agri- 
cole leniebatur: guia non contumacia, neque inani 
jactatione liberiatis, famam fatumque provocabat. 
Sciant quibus moris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub 
malis principibus magnos viros esse, obsequiumque 
2c modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, ed Jaudis 
excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed in mullum 
Teip, usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt.” Cap. 
xli. “Though it is of the nature of man to hate him 
whom he has injured, and Domitian was excessively 
pore to anger, and the more irreconcilable the mare 

e concealed it, Agricola knew how to pacify him by 
his prudence and moderation. For he never aggra- 
vated his rage by contumacions behaviour, and was 
not so eager after fame, as to urge on his fate for the 
empty reputation of a generous freedom of speech. 
Let those who admire such a rashness of generosity, 
Jearn from him, that great men may live under bad 
princes; and that submission and tnodesty, if support- 
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ed with vigour and industry, may acquire greater 
fame, than many have aspired to by a bold and hardy 
behaviour, without any emolument to the public, and 
with no other fruit to themselves, except a more dis- 
tinguished death.” 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. (Rurus.) 


I HAVE already observed elsewhere, that the time 
when Quintus Curtius lived is not precisely known. 
The learned are very much divided on this head; 
some placing him ia the reign of Augustus or Tibe- 
rius, and others, in that of Vespasian, and even of 
Trajan. 

He wrote the history of Alexander the Great, in 
ten books, of which the two first have not come down 
to ns, but which have heen supplied by Freinshen:ius, 
His style is florid, agreeable, and full of wise reflec- 
tions; and he has many very fine harangues, but 
generally too long, and sometimes in the spirit of 
declamation. His thoughts, which are full of wit, 
and often very solid, have, however, an affected glit- 
ter and conceit, which do not seem to belong to the 
Augustan age. It would be surprising enough, that 
Quinctilian, in his enumeration of the Latin authors, 
should have omitted to mention a historian of the 
merit of Quiatus Curtius, had the latter lived before 
him. 

He is reproached with many faults of ignorance in 
respect to astronomy, geography, the dates of his 
events, and even the most known effects of nature, as 
having thought the moon indifferently eclipsed when 
new, and when at the full. Lunam deficere, cum aut 
terram subiret, aut sole premeretur.1 

There is an excellent French translation of this 
author by M. Vaugelas. 


SUETONIUS. (Carus SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS.) 


SUETONIUS was the son of Suetonius Lenis,? a tri- 
bune of the thirteenth legion, who was at the battle 
of Bedriacum, where the troops of Vitellius were de- 
feated by Otho. He flourished in the reigns of Tra- 
jan and Adrian. Pliny the younger had a great af- 
fection for him, and was very desirous of having him 
always with him.3 He says, that the more he knew 
him the better he loved him, on account of his pro- 
bity, politeness, good conduct, application to Jetters, 
and erudition; and did him many services. 

Suetonius composed a great number of books, 
which are almost all lost. Only his History of the 
first Twelve Emperors, and part of his treatise upoo 
the celehrated grammariang and rhetoricians have 
come down tous. This history is very much esteeni- 
ed by the learned. He confines himself in it less to 
the affairs of the empire, than the persons of the em- 
perors, whose particular actions, domestic behaviour, 
and inclinations in general, good or bad, he relates. 
He does not observe the order of time, and no his- 
se ever differed more from annals than this. He 
reduces the whole to certain genera) heads, setting 
down under each all that relates to it. His style ts 
strong and simple, in which it plainly appears, that 
he was more intent on truth than eloquence. He is 
blamed for having given too much license to his pen, 
and for heing as loose and debauched in his narra- 
tions, as the emperors, whose history he writes, were 
in their lives. : 


LUCIUS FLORUS. 


Fiorvs is believed to have been a Spaniard, of 
the family of the Senecas, and to have had the names 
of L. Anneus Seneca by birth, and of L. Julius 
Florus by adoption.4 We have an abridgment of 
his, in four books, of the Roman History from Romu- 
lus down to Augustus, which seems to have been 
written in Trajan’s time. It has not the usual iault 
of abridgments, of being dry, barren, and insipid. 
Its style is elegant, agreeable, and has a kind of po- 
etical vivacity in it: but in some places it has too 
much emphasis and pomp, and sometimes even hom- 
bast. It is not an abridgment of Livy, with whom 
a ee 


1 Lib. iv. e. 10. 2 Sneton. in Othon. ¢. x. 
3 Plia. 1. x. Ep, 100, 4 Vogeius. 
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he often differs. We have said before, that it is 
doubted whether the epitomes or summaries at the 
bead of the books of Livy were written by Florus. 


JUSTIN. 


JusTIN is believed to have inscribed his abridg- 
ment of the History of Trogus Pompeius to Titus 
Antoninus: but that is not certain, there having been 
several emperors of the name of Antoninus. ‘T'rogus 
Pompeius was one of the illustrious writers of the 
time of Augustus, and is ranked among the historians 
of the first class, Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. His 
work was of immense extent, and contained the Greek 
and Roman history entire down to the reign of Au- 

ustus. Justin has abridged it in the same number 
of books; for which we are not obliged to him, if it 
be true that his abridgment occasioned the loss of 
the original. We may judge of the purity and ele- 
gare of Trogus’ style trom the speeech of Mithri- 

ates to his troops, which Justin has inserted entire 
in his tbielyeerenth book. It is very long and in- 
direct. For Justin takes notice, that Trogus did not 
approve the direct harangues introduced by Liv 
and Sallust in their histories. It is at the end of this 
speech, after having represented to his soldiers, that 
be is not going to lead them into the frightful solj- 
tudes of Scythia, but the most fertile and opulent re- 
gion in the universe, that Mithridates adds: ‘Asia 
expects them with impatience, and seems to offer 
them her hand, whilst she loudly invokes their aid: 
so much have the rapaciousness of proconsuls, the 
Oppressions of tax-farmiers, and the vexations of un- 
just tribunals, inspired them with hatred and detes- 
tation for the Romans.” ‘ Tantumque se avida ex- 
eee Asia, ut etiam vocibus vocet: adeo illis odium 

onlanorum incussit rapacitas proconsulum, sectio 
publicanorum, calumniz litinm.’ The style of Jus- 
tin is clear, intelligible, and agreeable: we find in him 
from time to time fine thoughts, solid reflections, and 
very lively descriptions. Except a small number of 
words and modes of speech, his Latinity is sufficient- 
ly pure; and it is very probable that he generally 
uses the words and even phrases of Trogus. 


AUTHORS OF THE AUGUST HISTORY. 


THE lives of the Roman emperors from Adrian to 
Carinus is called The August History. Those au- 
thors are Spartianus, Lanipridius, Valeatius, Capito- 
linus, Pollio, and Vopiseus. They all lived in the 
reign of Diocletian, though some of them wrote also 
under his successors. I shall not enter into a parti- 
cular account of their works, which have no relation 
to my history. 


AURELIUS VICTOR. 


AURELIUS Vicror lived in the reign of Constan- 
tins, and long after. He is believed to have been an 
African. He was born in the country, and the son 
of a very poor illiterate man. He seenis to have 
been a pagan at the time he wrote. His History of 
the Emperors begins at Augustus, and goes on to 
the twenty-third year of Constantius. We have also, 
of the same author's, an abridgment of the Lives of 
illnstrions Men, almost all Romans, from Proeas to 
Julius Cesar. Others ascribe this little work to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, £milins Probus, &c., but Vossius main- 
tains that it is Aurelius Victor's. This abridgment 
contains little more than proper names and dates, 
and for that reason does not suit children, who can- 
not learn much Latinity from it. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS was by nation a Greek, 
of a considerable family in the city of Antioch. He 
served many years in the Roman armies in the time 
of Constantius. He afterwards quitted the troops, 
and retired to Rome, where he wrote his history, 
which he divided into thirty-one books. He con- 
tinued it from Nerva, where Suetonius ends, to the 
death of Valens. We have now ouly the last eigh- 
teen books, which begin at the end of the year 353, 
immediately after the death of Magnentius. Though 
be was a Greek, he wrote it in Latin, bat in a Latin 
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that savours much of the Greek and the soldier. 
This defect, says Vossius, is made amends for by the 
author’s other qualities, who is grave, solid, judicious, 
very sincere, and a great lover of truth. Hiszeal for 
idols and their adorers, particularly for Julian ihe 
apostate, whom he makes his hero, is very evident; 
and on the contrary he appears moch the enemy of 
Constantius. He does not, however, fail to treat 
both the one and the other with justice. 


EUTROPIUS. 


EUTROPIUS wrote his Abridgment of the Roman 
History in the reigns of Valentinian and Valens, but 
by order of the latter, to whom he inscribes it. To 
judge of it by his style, one would believe him rather 
a Greek than a Roman. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF ORATORS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1 AM to speak in this place of that part of polite 
learning, which has the most beanty, solidity, great- 
ness, and splendonr, and is of the most extensive use, 
namely, Eloquence. This is a talent, which exalts 
the orator above the vulgar of mankind, and almost 
above humanity itself; which renders him in some 
measure the guide and arbiter of the most important 
deliberations; which gives him an empire over the 
mind, the more admirable as it is entirely voluntary, 
and founded solely upon the force of reason placed 1a 
all its light: in a word, which enables him to swa 
the heart to his purposes, to overcoine the most obsti- 
nate resistance, and to inspire such sentiments as he 
pleases; joy or sorrow, love or hatred, hope or fear, 
compassion or resentment. Ifwe represent ta our- 
selves the numerous assemblies of Athens or Rome, 
in which the greatest interests of those states are con- 
sidered, and where the orator, fram the tribunal of 
harangues, reigus by his eloquence over an immense 
people, who hear him with a profound silence inter- 
rupted only by applauses and acclamations; of all that 
the world ever contained of magnificent in appear- 
ance, and most capable of dazzling the mind of man, 
is there any thing so grand, so soothing to self-love 
as this? 

What still greatly exalts the value of eloquence, ac- 
cording to the juticlGne reflection of Cicero, ts the 
amazing scarcity of good orators in all ages. If we 
look back into all other professions, arts, and sciences, 
we find numbers distinguished for excelling in them, 
generals, statesmen, philosophers, mathematicians, 
physicians, in a word, great persons in every way. 
We cannot say quite the same respecting poets; I 
mean such as have attained perfection in their art: the 
number of these has always been extremely small, al- 
though much greater than that of good orators. What 
I now say ought to seem the more surprising, a8 in 
respect to the other arts and sciences, it is generally 
necessary to imbibe them from sources devious and 
unknown, and not of common use; whereas the talent 
of speaking is a thing merely natural, that seems to be 
within every one’s capacity, that has nothing in it ob. 
scure or abstracted, and of which one of the principal 
rules and mast essential virtues is to express one’s self 
clearly, without ever departing from nature. It can- 
not be said, that, among the ancients, the success of 
the other arts proceeded from a great number of per- 
sons being induced by the allurement of rewards to 
apply themselves tothem. Astwell at Athens as Rome, 
the two great theatres in which the talents of the mind 
shone out witb most lustre, no study was ever culti- 
vated more universally, nor with greater application 
and ardour, than that of elogneuce. And we ought 
not to wonderatit. In republics like these, where all 
the affairs of the state were examined in conimon; 
where war and peace, alliances and laws, were deli- 
berated upon ae before the people or senate, or 
with both; and where every thing was determined by 
plurality of voices; the talent of speaking must neces- 
sarily have prevailed. Whoever spoke in these as- 


s Lib. i. Orat. n. 6—16. 
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semblies with most eloquence, became by necessary 
consequence the most powerful. Hence the youth, ot 
any ambition, did not fail to apply themselves with the 
utniost diligence, to a study, that alone opened the 
way to riches, credit, and dignities. Whence there- 
fore was it, that, notwithstanding the application and 
efforts of so great a nuniber of excellent geniuses, the 
great advantages in respect to fortune, and the at- 
traction of so soothing a reputation, the number of ex- 
cellent orators has alsyays been so small? The rea- 
gon is evident, and we ought to conclude, that of all 
«the arts which are the object of human study, elo- 
. queace must necessarily be the greatest, the most 
" diticult, and that which requires the most talents, and 
talents entirely different and even opposite in appear- 
ance, for succeeding in it. 

Every body knows that there are three kinds of 
style, the great or sublime, the common or simple, 
aod the mediate or florid, which holds the mean be- 
tween the other two. 

In the sublime kind,! the orator employs whatever 
is most noble in the thoughts, most lofty in the ex- 
pressions, most bold in the figures, and most strong 
and pathetic in the passions. His discourse is then 
like an impetuous torrent, incapable of being stopped 
or kept in, which in its violence bears away those that 
hear it, and forces them, whether they will or not, to 
follow it wheresoever it hurries them. But this isnot 
the place for treating of this subject, which would alone 
prove the extent of the talents necessary to eloquence. 

The simple style2 is quite different. Itis clear, pure, 
intelligible, and nothing more. It has no thoughts of 
soaring, and endeavours only to be understood. It 
values itself solely upon a peculiar purity of language, 
great elegance, aod refined delicacy. If it sometimes 
ventures upon ornament, that ornament is entirely sim- 
pleand natural. Horace’s expression, simplex mundi- 
tits, is the best I can use to describe this style; of which 
Phadrus and Terence are the most perfect models. 

A third species of eloquence is in a manner the 
mean between the other two, and is therefore called 
the mixed, florid, or mediate style. It has neither 
the delicacy of the latter, nor the force and thunder 
of the former. It borders upon both, but without at- 
taining to, or resembling either. It participates of 
the one and the other, or, to speak more justly, it is 
neither the one nor the other. The orator, in this 
way, designedly uses the glitter of metaphors, the 
glow of figures, agreeable digressions, harmony of dis- 

osition, and beauty of thoughts; retaining always, 

owever, the mild and temperate character peculiar 
to it: eo that it may then be compared to a stream, 
that rolls its silver waves through flowery banks sha- 
ded with verdant trees. 

Each of these kinds of eloquence is highly estima- 
ble in itself, and acquires all writers that succeed in 
them great reputation. But the sublime 4 rises infi- 


1 Grandiloqui [quidam] ut ita dieam fuerunt, cum ampla 
et sententiarum gravitate, et majestate verborum; vebe- 
mentes, varii, copiasi, graves, ad permovendos et converten- 
dos animos irstructi et parati. Cic. in Orat, n. 20. 

At ille qui saxa devolvat, ct pontem indignetur, et ripas 
sibi faciat, mullus et torrens judicem vel nitentem contra 
feret, cogetque ire qua rapit. Quinctil. 1. xii. c. 10, 

2 Ciera fsant quidam] teaues, acuti, omnia docentes, et 
Gilucidivra non ampliora tacientes, sohtili quadam et pressa 
oratione limati——Alii in eadem jejunitate coucinniores, id 
est faceti, florentes etinm, et Icviter ornati. Orat. n. 20. 

3 Est autem quidam interjeetus, medius et quasi tempera- 
tus, nec acumine posteriorum, nec tulmine utens superio- 
rum: vicinus amborum, in nettro excellens: utriusque par- 
ticeps, vet ntriusque (si verum querimus) potits expers. 
Orat. n. 21, 

Medius hie modus et translationibus erebrior, et figuris 
erit jucundior ; egressionibus ama@nus, compnsilione aptus, 
sententiis dulcis: lenior tamen, ut amnis lucidus quidam, et 
vireotibus utrinqne sylvisinumbratus. Quinctil. 1. xii.c. 10. 

« Terlins est amplus, copiosns, gravis, oruatus, in quo 
profecte vis maxima est. Llic est cnim, cujus ornutum di- 
cendi et copiam admirate gentes, eloquentiam in civitatibus 
plurimum valere passie sunt: sed hane eloquentiam, que 
curso magno sonitoque ferretur, quam suspicerent omnes, 
quam admirarentur, quum se assequi posse diffiderent. Hu- 
jus eloquentiz est tractare animos, hujus omni modo permo- 
vere. Hae modo perfringit, mod6 irrepit in sousus: inserit 
Dovas opiniones, evellit insitas. Orat. n. 07. 
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nitely above the other tivo. It is this kind of elo- 
quence which excites adiniration, ravishes applause, 
and sets all the passions of the soul in motion; that 
sometimes by its mmpetuosity, its thunders, throws trou- 
ble and emotion into the mind, and sometimes insinu- 
ates itself with a majesty of sweetness, a dignity of 
softness, irresistibly tender and atiecting. 

It is the union of all these parts which forms the 
perfect orator; and it is easy to perceive how difficult 
and extraordinary it is for one man to possess so ma- 
ny different qualities. The enumeration, which we 
shall soon make of the ancient Greek and Latin ora- 
tors, will show us some, who have confined theniselves 
with success to the two latter kinds, but very few who 
have been able to attain to the sublime, and still fewer 
who have succeeded in all three at the same time. 
What renders success in this respect so dificult and 
extraordinary, is that the excellent qualities which 
form the three kinds of style, have each a defect, that 
borders very close upon them, which adorns itself 
with their name, which does indeed resemble them in 
some measure, but at the same time alters and vitiates 
them, by carrying them too far, by making simplicity 
degenerate into meanness, ornament into tinsel and 
glare, and the great and sublime into empty swell and 
bombast. For it is in style, as in virtue. There are 
in the one and the other certain bounds and modifi- 
cations to be observed, beyond which lie the vicious 
extremes: 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos uiltra citraque nequit censistere rectum. Hor. 


Extremes the more to be feared, as they seem to spring 
from virtue itself, and confound themselves with it. 
The Greeks call this excess yaxddyrcv, viczous affect- 
ation.® It appears in the three kinds of style, when 
they exceed the bounds of the just and the true, when 
the imagination throws off the guidance of the judg- 
ment, and the mind is dazzled with a false appearance 
of the good: this, in respect of eloquence, is the great- 
est and most dangerous of faults, because, instead of 
being avoided like others, the phantom is pursued as 
merit, There is also one virtue common to all the 
three kinds of style, with which I shall conclude.S 
Among orators, and the same may be said of histori- 
ans, poets, and all writers, there are an infinite variety 
of styles, geniuses, and characters, which occasions so 
great a difference between them, that scarce one can 
be found, who perfectly resembles another. There is, 
however, a kind of secret resemblance and common 
tie between them, which makes them approach, and 
unites them with each other. I mean a certain delt- 
eacy and refinement of taste, a kind of tincture of the 
true and the fine, a manner of thinking and expressing 
theniselves, of which nature itself is the source; in fine, 
a something which it is easier to conceive than express, 
by which a reader of taste and sense discerns the works 
both ancient and modern, that bear the stamp of pure 
and elegant antiquity. And this is what young per- 
sons, who desire to make any progress in polite learn- 
ing, ought to make the principal object of their care 
and application; I mean, to study in the works of the 
(earned those natural beauties, which are the growth 
of all ages and all languages, and to make themselves 
familiar with them by a serious and repeated! inter- 
course with the authors, wherein they are to be found, 
in order to attain so happy a taste as to discern them 
at first sight, and, if I may venture the expression, to 
perceive them like fragrant odours almost by the scent. 


ARTICLE I. 
OF THE GREEK ORATORS. 


SECTION I.—AGE IN WHICH ELOQUENCE FLOUR- 
ISHED MOST AT ATHENS. 

GREECE, 80 fertile in fine geniuses for all the other 

arts, was a lone time barren in respect to eloquence, 

EN TEE San cn eee ef 


& Keyidvadcv, id est mala affectatio, per emne dicendi ge- 
nus peccat Ita vocatur, quicquid est ultra virtutem, 
quoties ingenium judicio caret, et specie boni fallitur; om 
nium in eloquentia vitiorum pessinom; nam cetera cum 
vitentur, hoc petitur. Quinctil. |. viii. c. 3. , 

6 Habet umnis eloquentia aliquid commune. Quinctil. 1, 
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and, before Pericles, may in some measure be said to 
have only spoken like an infant, and that till then she 
had but a small idea, and set little value upon the ta- 
lent of speaking.1 It was at Athens that eloquence 
began first to appear with splendour. And it is not 
surprising that it was not in honour there, till after 
many ages. Eloquence does not usually grow up 
amidst the cares that are necessary in founding a state, 
and the tumult of wars. She is the friend of peace, 
and the companion of tranquillity, and requires, if I 
may venture the expression, for her cradle a common- 
wealth already well established and flourishing. But 
what ought to appear surprising, is, that eloquence, 
almost in her birth, and from her first appearance, 
(which Cicero dates in the tinie of Pericles) should on 
a sudden attain to such a height of perfection2 Be- 
fore Pericles there was no work or discourse in which 
any trace of beauty or ornament appeared, or which 
expressed the orator; and his harangues displayed 
even then whatever is finest, most vigorous,and most 
sublime in eloquence.3 

Pericles, whose view was to render himself power- 
ful in the republic, and to sway in the assemblies of the 
people, considered eloquence as the most necessary 
means for the attainment of these ends, and devoted 
himself wholly to it. The natural excellency of bis 

enius supplied him with whatever was wanting for 

is success, and the great application he had before 
made to philosophy under Anaxagoras, had taught him 
by what springs the human heart was to be moved 
and actuated at will. He employed with wonderful 
art sometimes the charms of insinuation to persuade, 
and sonietimes the force of vehement passions to op- 
pose and subdue. Athens, who saw a new light shine 
out in her bosom, charmed with the graces and sublimi- 
ty of his discourse, admired and feared his eloquence.5 
It is observed, that, at the very time he opposed the 
passions of the people witb a kind of inflexible obsti- 
nacy, he knew how to please them, and had the ad- 
dress to bring them over inseosibly to his opinion.® 
The comic poets accordingly, in their satires upon him 
ffor at that time they did not spare the most power- 
ful) said to his praise on one side, that the goddess 
Of persussieg with all her charms dwelt on his lips; 
and on the other, that his discourse had the vehemence 
of thunder, and that it always left behiod it a kind of 
stimulation in the souls of his hearers.7 By this ex- 
traordinary talent of speaking, Pericles held during 
forty years, as well in war as peace, an entire author- 
ity over the niost inconstant and capricious, and at the 
same time the most jealous people of their liberty in 
the world, whose discouragement in disgrace it was 


1 Grecia—omnes artes vetustiores habet, et multo anté 
non inventas soliim, sed etiam prefeclas, quam est 4 Gracis 
elaborato vis dicendi atque copia. In quam ciim intueor, 
maxime mihi occurrunt, Attice, et quasi lucent Athena, 
tuw, qua in urbe primim se orator extalit.—Non in consti- 
tuentibus Remp. nec in bella gerentibus—nasci eupidttas 
dicendi solet. Pacis est comes, otiique socia, et jam bene 
constitute civitatis quasi alumna quedam eloquentia. Cie. 
gn Brut. n. 26, et 45. 

9 Hee etas prima Athenis oratorem prope perfectum tulit. 
Cic. in Brut. n. 45. 

3 Ante Periclem—- litera nulla est, que quidem orna- 
tum aliquem hubeat, et oraturis esse videatur. Jdid, n. 27. 

4 In Phedro Platonis [page 270.| hc Periclem prestitisse 
ceteris dicit oratoribus Sucrates, quéd is Anaxagore Phy- 
sici fuerit auditor; 4 quo eenset eum, ciim alia preclara 
quedam et magnifica didicisset, uberem et fecundum fu- 
isse, gnarumque (quod est eloquenti# maximum) quibus 
Orationis mouis queque animorum partes pellerentur. Cic. 
tn Orat. n, 15. 

, § Hujus suavitate maximé exhilarate sunt Athene, hu- 
jus ubertatem et copiam admirate; ejusdem vim dicendi 
terroremque limucrunt. Jn Brut. n. 44. 

6 Quid Pericles? de eujus dicendi copia sic accepimus, 
at, citm eontra voluntatem Athenicnsium loqueretur pro sa- 
lute patrie, severius tamen id ipsum, quod ille contra popu- 
lares hominis diceret, populare omnibus et jucundum vide- 
retur. Cujus in labris veteres comici, etiam cim illi male- 
dicerent (quod tum Athenis fieri liceret) leporem habitasse 
dixerunt; tantamque in eo vim fuisse, ut in eorum mentibus 
qui andissent quasi aculeos quosdam relinqueret. De Orat. 
1. iii. n. 138. 

7 Ab Aristophane poéta fulgurare, tonare, permiscere 
Greciam dictus est. Orat. n. 2U. 
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sometimes necessary fo remove, as it was sometimes 
to abate their pride, aad to check their rashness in 
success.8 Hence we may judge of the power and val- 
ue of eloquence. 

Though Pericles left no piece of eloquence behind 
him, he however deserves to be ranked at the head of 
the Greek orators; and the more so, according to Ci- 
cero,? because it was he who first taught Athens a taste 
for sound and perfect eloquence, placed it in honour, 
showed its true use and destination, and made its salu- 
tary effects evident by the success which attended his 
harangues. 

I proceed now to speak of the ten Athenian orators, 
of whose lives Plutarch has given us an abridgment, 
and shall treat only of those, who are most known, 
with some extent. 


OF THE TEN GREEK ORATORS. 


ANTIPHON. 


ANTIPHON improved himself very much jn his con- 
versations with Socrates.10 He taught rhetoric; he 
also composed pleadings for such as had occasion for 
them,and is believed to have been the first that intro- 
duced that custom. His invention was warm and 
abundant, his style exact, his proofs strong, and he 
had a great felicity in answering unforeseen objec- 
tions, He was no less successful in moving the pas- 
sions, and in giving the persons he introduced speak- 
ing their just and peculiar characters. He was con- 
demned to die for having favoured the establishment 
of the Four Huadred at Athens, 


ANDOCIDES. 


ANDOCIDES was also the contemporary of Socrates. 
He began to flourish twenty years before Lysias.1! He 
was brought to a trial as an acconiplice, in throwing 
down the statues of Mercary, which were all either 
thrown down or mutilated in one night in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. He could extricate 
himself from this danger only by promising to discover 
the guilty, in which sumber he included his oa fa- 
ther, whose life however he saved. His style was 
simple, and almost entirely void of figures and orna- 
meats. 


LYSIAS. 


LysiAs was by origin of Syracuse, hut born at 
Athens.!2 At fifteen years of age, he went to Thuri- 
um in Italy with two of his brothers in the new colo- 
ny sent thither to settle. He continued there till the 
defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse, and then re- 
turned to Athens in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
Ife distinguished himself there by his peculiar merit, 
and was always considered ag one of the most excel- 
lent of the Greek orators, but in the simple and tran- 
quil species of eloquence. Perspicuity, purity, sweet- 
‘ness, and delicacy of style, were his particular attri- 
butes. He was, says Cicero, a writer of great subtlety 
and elegance, in whom Athens might almost boast 
already of a perfect orator.18 Quinctilian give us the 
same iclea of him. Lysias, says he, 1s subtle and ele- 
gant, and if it sufficed for an orator to instruct, none 
were more perfect than he.l4 For he has nothing 
superfluous, nothing affected in his discourse. His 
style however resembles more a small and clear stream 
than a great river. = 

If Lysias generally confined himself to that simphi- 
city, and as Cicero calls it, leanness of style,!5 it was 


8 Iraque hic doctrina, consilio, eloquentia excellens, qua- 
draginta annos prefuit Athcuis,et urbanis eadem tempore 
et bellicis rebus. Ibid. 

§ Pericles primusadhibuit doctrinam, &c. Jn Brut. n, 44. 

10 Plut, de vit. decom Rhet. a Plut. 

19 Dionys. Halic. in Lys. 

13 Fuit Lysias egregié subtilis atque elegans, quem 
jam prope audeas oratorem perfectum dicere. Cic. in Brut, 
n. 35. 


11 Lysias subtilis atque elegans, et quo nihil, si oraturi 
satis sit docere, queras perfectius. Nihil enim est inane, 
nihil accersitum: puro tamen fonti, quam magno flumini, 
propior, Quinctil. 1. x.e. 1. ll Me { ‘ 

15 In Lysia sunt swpe etiam lacerti, sic ut nihil fieri poseit 
valentius: vertim est certé genero toto sirigosiur, Brut, 
n. 64. 
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not because he was absolutely incapable of force and 
greatness: for according to the same Cicero, there 
were very strong and neryons passages in his ha- 
rangues. He wrote in that manner through choice 
and judgment.) fle did not plead at the bar him- 
self, but composed pleadings for others; and to suit 
their character, was often obliged to use a simple 
style with little or no elevation; witbout which those 
native graces which were admirable in him had beea 
lost, and he had betrayed the secret himself. It was 
therefore necessary that his discourses, which he did 
not pronounce himself, should have a natural and 
negligent air, that requires great art, and is one of the 
niost refined secrets of composition. In this manner 
the law for accused persons to plead their own causes 
without the help of advocates was eluded. 

When Socrates was summoned before the judges to 
answer for his opinions concerning religion, Lysias, 
brought him a speecb, which he had composed with 
great care, and in which he had undoubtedly intro- 
duced whatever was capable of moving the judges.2 
Socrates, after having read it, told him, that he thought 
it very fine and oratorical, but not consistent with the 
resolution and fortitude that became a philosopher.3 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes at large, and 
with much taste and judgment, the character of Lysi- 
as’s style, of which he enumerates the constituent 
parts, that are all of the simple and natural kind of 
eloquence I have spoken of. He even repeats some 
. in one of his harangues, the better to make 
snown his style. 


ISOCRATES. 


IsocRATES was the son of Theodorus the Athenian, 
who having enriched himself by making musical in- 
struments, was in a condition to give his children a 

ood education: for he had two more sons and one 

anghter. Isocrates came into the world about tbe 
86th Olympiad, A. M. 3568, Ant. J. C. 436, twenty- 
two years after Lysias, and seven before Plato. He 
had an excellent education under Prodicus, Gorgias, 
Tisias, and, according to some, Theramenes, that 13 to 
say, all the most famous rhetoricians of these times. 
His inclination would have led him to follow the usu- 
al course of the young Athenians, and to have shared 
in the public affairs: but the weakness of his voice, 
and his almost insurmountable timidity, not permit- 
ting hini to venture appearing in public, he directed 
his views a different way. He did not however en- 
tirely renounce either the glory of eloquence, or the 
desire of rendering himself useful to the public, which 
were his ruling passions; and what the natural impe- 
dinent of bis voice denied him, he conceived thoughts 
of attaining by the help of his industry and pen. Ac- 
cordingly he applied himself diligently to composition, 
and did not, like the generality of the sophists, make 
chimerical and useless questions, or subjects of mere 
curiosity, the objects of his application, but solid and 
important topics of government, which might he of 
use to states, and even princes as well as private per- 
sons, and at the same time do honour to himself by 
the graces he should endeavour to diffuse throughout 
his writings. Isocrates himself informs us in the ex- 
ordium of his discourse, that these were his views.4 
He exercised himself also in composing pleadings for 
such as had occasion for them, according to the cus- 
tom general enough in these times, though contrary 
to the laws, which, as [ have observed before, ordain- 
ed that terol should defend themselves without us- 
ing the help of others. But as these pleadings drew 
trouble upon himself in consequence of the violation 
of the law, and obliged him to appear often before the 
judges, he renounced them entirely, and opened a 
school for the instruction of youth in eloquence. 


1 [llud in Lysia dicendi textum tenue atque rarum leii- 
oribus numeris corrumpendum nen erat. Perdidisset enim 
gratiam, que in eo maxima est, simplicis alque inaffectati 
celoris: perdidisset fidem quoque. Nam seribebat aliis, non 
ipse diccbat ; nt oportuerit esse illa rudibus et {neempusitis 
similia, quod ipsum compositio est. Quénctil. |. ix. c. 4. 

2 Lib. i. de Orat. n. 231. 

= Illam orationem disertam sibi et oratoriam videri, fer- 
tem et virilem nen videri. 

# Ia Panathen. 
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By this new application, the house of Isocrates be- 
came in respect to Greece in general, a fruitful nursery 
of great men, and, like the Trojan horse, none canie 


out of it but illustrions persons. Though he did not 
appear in public at the bar, and confined himself witl- 
in the walls of his school or study, he acquired a repu- 
tation to which none after him could attain, and was 
equally esteemed for the excellence of his composi- 
tions, and his art of teaching, as his writings and pu- 
pils sufficiently proved. He had a wonderful capacit 
in discerning the force, genius and character of his 
scholars, and in knowing how to exercise and direct 
their talents: a rare, but absolutely necessary quality ® 
for succeeding in the important employment of in- 
struction. Isocrates, in speaking of two of his most 
illustrious disciples, used to say, that in regard to 
Ephorus he used the spur, and to Theopompus the 
bridle, in order to quicken the slowness of the one, and 
check the too great vivacity of the other. The ‘atter, 
in composing, gave aloose to his fire and imagi ation, 
and exhausted himself in hold and glowing expre3- 
siong: him he curbed. The other, on the contrary, 
who was timid and reserved, regarded nothing but a 
rigid correctness, and never dared to venture the least 
excursion: to him he recommended soaring, and the 
flights of imagination. His design was not to make 
them like each other: but by retrenching from the one, 
and adding to the other, to conduct each to the high. 
Sahel of perfection of which his genius was suscep- 
tible. 

Isocrates’s school was of great use to the public, and 
at the same time of great gain to himself.7_ He acquir- 
ed more money in it than any sophist had ever done 
before him. He had generally more than an huadred 
scholars at five hundred drachmas (about twenty-five 
pounds) each, in all probability for the whole time of 
their studying under him. For the honour of so great 
a master, I should be sorry if what is said of him ‘n 
respect to Demosthenes were true, that he would not 
instruct him because he was not able to pay the usual 
price. I choose rather to hold what Plutarch tells us 
in the same place, that Isocrates took nothing of the 
citizens of Athens, and only of strangers. So gene- 
rous and disinterested a conduct suits much better 
with his character, and the excellent principles of 
morality diffused throughout all bis works. 

Besides his income from his school, he recei’ ed 
great presents from considerable persons. Nicocies 
king of Cyprus, and son of Evagoras, gave him twen- 
ty talents (about five thousand pounds) for the ds- 
course inscribed with his name. 2 

A very sensible saying of Isocrates is related.® i l< 
was at table with Nicocreon king of Cyprus, and was 
pressed to talk, and supply matter for conversatios. 
He persisted in excusing himself, and gave this reason 
for his refusal: “ What 1 do know, does not suit this 
place; and what would suit it, Ido not kuow.” This 
thought is very like that of Seneca: “I never esired 
to please the people: for they do not approve what I 
know, and I do not know what they approve.”9 

Isocrates upon the news of the defeat of the Athen 
ans by Philip at the battle of Cheronea, could not © 
vive the misfortune of his country, and died of gr +: 


5 Extilit igitur Iseerates—(cujus domus cuncte@ © " 
quasi ludus quidam patuil atque officina dicendi) mers 
orator et perfectus magister, quanquam ferensi luee caruit, 
intraque parietes aluit eam gluriam, quam nemo quidem, 
mee judicin, est postea consecnius. Cic. in Brut.n. 32, 

Ex Isecrates Judo, tanquam ex eque Trojane, 1uuner! 
priocipes extiterunt., Lid. ii. de Orat. n. 94. as 

Clarissimus ille precepter Isocrates, quem hon magis li- 
bri bene dixisse, quam diseipuli bene docuisse testautur. 
Quinctil. |. ii. c. 9. A 

6 Diligentissime hoe est eis, qui instituunt aliquos arque 
erudiunt, videndum, quo sia quemque natura maxime ‘erre 
videatur Dicebat Isecratcs, doctor singularis, ee calca- 
ribus in Ephure, contra autem in Theepempo freenis ull pole- 
re. Alterum enim exnitantem verborum audacia repiime- 
bat, alterum cunctantem et quasi verecundantem inci '11. 
Neque cus similes effecit inter se, sed lantum alleri afi) ixit, 
de altero Jimavit, ut id confermaret in utroque, quod U.rius- 
que natura pateretur, Lid. iii. de Orat. n. 36. >. + 

+ Plut. de decem Orat. Gr. in Isecr. ® Plut. ibid. 

9 Nunquam volui pupulo placere: nam, qu ego sco, non 
probat; que probat populus. ego nescio, Senec. Lp. 29. 
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after having continued four days without eating.! He 
was then fourscore and eighteen, or an hundred years 
old. 

It is hard to describe the style of Isocrates better 
than Cicero and Quinctilian have done it: I shall cite 
their own words. Cicero, after having related the fa- 
vourable idea which Socrates had conceived of Isocra- 
tes while very young, and Plato’s magnificent praise of 
hin when very old, though he seems the declared en- 
emy of tbe rhetoricians, goes on thus describing his 
style.2 ‘Dulce igitur orationis genus, et solutum, et 
effluens, sententiis argutum, verbig sonans, est in illo 
epidictico genere, quod diximus proprium Sophista- 
rum, pomp quam pugne aptius, gymnasiis et pales- 
tre dicatum, spretum ‘et pulsum foro.” ‘This kind 
of eloquence is smooth, agreeable, flowing, and abounds 
with fine thoughts and barmonious expressions: but 
It has been excluded the bar, and transferred to the 
academies, as more proper for preparatory exercises, 
than real affairs." The following is Quinctilian’s pic- 
ture of it, and seems to have been copied from the 
former3 ‘‘Isocrates in diverso genere dicendi [he 
had just before spoke of Lysias] nitidus et comptus, 
et palestrae quam pugna magis accommodatus, omnes 
dicendi veneres secutus est. Nec immeritd, audito- 
riig enim se, non judiciis compararat: in inventione 
facilis, honesti studiosus, in compositione adeo dili- 
gens, ut cura ejus reprehendatur.” 

Lysias and Isocrates resembled each other very 
much in many points, as Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
shows at large: but the style of the latter is more 
smooth, flowing, elegant, florid, and adorned; his 
thoughts are more lively and delicate, with a disposi- 
tion of words extremely laboured, and perhaps to ex- 
cess. Ina word, all the beauties and graces of elv- 
quence, used by the sophists in the demonstrative kind, 
are displayed in his discourses, not desigoed for action 
and the bar, but pomp and ostentation. 

Cicero in many parts of his books de Republica, 
strongly insists that Isocrates was, properly speaking, 
the first that introduced into the Greek tongue, num- 
ber, sweetness, and harmony, which before hia were 
little known, and almost generally neglected. 

It remains for me to explain one more quality of 
Isocrates, his love of virtue and good in general, 
which Quinctilian expresses, honesti studiosus, and 
whieh, according to Dionysius Halicarnassensis, in- 
finitely exalts him above all the other orators. He 
runs over his principal discourses to show, that they 
have no other tendency but to inspire states, princes, 
and even private persons, with sentiments of probity, 
honour, fidelity, moderation, justice, love of the pub- 
lic goad, zeal for the preservation of liberty, respect 
for the sanctity of oaths, the faith of treaties, and for 
all that relates in any manner to religion. He ad- 
vises all those, who have the government of states, 
and the administration of public affairs, confided to 
their care, to read and study these admirable books 
with singular attention, which contain all the princi- 
ples of true and salutary policy. 

ISAUS. 

Is@US was of Chalcis in Euboea. He went to 
Athens, and was the pupil of Lysias, whose style he 
imitated so well, that in reading their discourses it 
was hard to distinguish the one from the other. He 
began to appear with splendour after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and lived to the time of Philip. He was 
Demosthenes’s master, who gave him the preference 
to Isocrates, because the eloquence of Jseeus was 
stronger, and more vehement than the other’s, and 


for that reason suited better the warm and vigorous 
genius of Demosthenes.5 


LYCURGUS. 

LYCURGUS was highly esteemed at Athens for his 
eloquence, and still more for his probity. Several 
important employments were conferred upon him, in 
which he always acquitted himself with success. The 
civil government of Athens was confided to his eare, 
— eee lle 


. 1 Senec. Ep.29, 3 In Orat.n. 41,42. 2 Lib, x.c. 1. 
ae Plut. in Isoc. 6 Iso torrentior, Juven. 
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during which he made so severe a war upon male- 
factors, that he obliged them all to quit the city. 
He passed for a severe and inexorable judge, to which 
Cicero alludes in his letter to his friend Atticus: 
Nosmetipsi, qui Lycurgei &@ principio fuissemus, 
quotidie demitigamurs y 

Lycurgus was appointed questor, or receiver gene- 
ral of the revenues of the eommonweath, at three 
different times, and exercised that function during 
fifteen years. In that time fourteen thousand talents 
(about two iillions sterling) passed through his 
hands, of which he gave an exact account. Before 
him the revenues of the city amounted only to sixt 
talents, and he augmented them to twelve hundred, 
(about three hundred thousand pounds.)? It was 
this questor, who seeing one of the farmers of the 
revenue carrying the philosopher Xenocrates to pri- 
son, because he hac not paid a certain tribute as a 
stranger at the time, took him from the officers, and 
nade them carry the farmer thither in his stead, for 
having had the insolence and cruelty to treat a man 
of learning in that manner. That action was univer- 
sally applanded. Lycurgus was one of the orators 
demanded by Alexander of the Athenians, to which 
they could not consent. 


ESCHINES. DEMOSTHENES. 


I HAVE related at large elsewhere8 the history of 
these two celebrated orators, who were always each 
other's rival, and whose disputes did not cease till 
the banishment of A’schines. I have also treated of 
their style and eloquence in the same place; and as I 
have nothing to add to what I have said in respect 
to them, I shall content myself here with setting be- 
fore the reader their pictures as drawn by Quincti- 
lian.9 ‘Sequitur oratorum ingens manus, eum de- 
cem simul Athenis cetas una tulerit; quorum longé 
princeps Demosthenes, ac pené lex orandi fuit: tenta 
vis in eo, tam densa omnia, ita quibusdam nervis in- 
tenta sunt,J0 tam nibil otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut 
nec quid desit in eo, nec quid redundet, invenias, 
Plenior Hschines, et magis fusus, et grandiori similis, 
quo ininus strictus est; carnis tamen plus habet, lacer- 
torum minus.” ‘An infinite number of orators fol- 
low, for Athens had ten at one and.the same time; 
at the head of these was Demosthenes, who far sur- 
passed them all, aod who deserves to be considered 
almost a3 the rule and standard of eloquence. His 
style is so strong, lis sense so close and so impres- 
sive, and every thing so just, so proper, and exact, 
that nothing can be added or retrenched from him. 
fEschines is more abundant and ditfuse. He seems 
eee because more loose, and less collected in 

imself; he has, however, only more flesh with less 
nerves,” 


HYPERIDES. 


Hyreripes had been at first the hearer and dis- 
ciple of Plato. He afterwards applied himself to the 
bar, where his eloquence was adinired. His style 
had much sweetness and delicacy, but was fit only 
for small causes.!2 He was joined with Lycurgus in 
the administration of the public affairs, when Alexan- 
der attacked the Greeks, and always declared openly 
agaiast that prince. After the loss of the battle of 
Cranon, the Athenians being upon the point of deliv- 
ering him up to Antipater, he fled to Aigina, and 
thence took refuge ina temple of Neptune, where 
he was taken by foree, and carried to Antipater at 
Corinth, who put him to the most eruel tortures, in 
order to draw from him some secrets and discoveries 


6 Ad. Attic. Ep. xiii. 1. 1. 

t This would be a very small revenue for such a ilk as 
Athens, and the angmentation surprisingly considerable; 
wherefore I do not know whether ¢2xooez,six hundred, 
may not be read instead of :Z4xovrx, sixty. ] 

8 See vol. i. p. 511, &e. to Lib. x.e. 1. 

® The metaphor here is not taken from the nerves of the 
body, but the strings of a bow, which, beiog drawn to the 
utmost, discharge the arrows with extraordinary foree and 
impetuasity. 

ar Plut. iu Hyper, > ae 

13 Dulcis imprimis et acutus Hyperides: sed minoribus 
causis, ut uon dixerim utilior, magis par. Quinclil. l,i e.1. 
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he wanted to know. But, lest the violence of the 
pain should force him to betray his friends and coun- 
try, he bit off his tongue with his teeth, and expired 
in the torments. 


DINARCHUS. 


‘DINARCHUS, according to some, was a native of 
Corinth, and came to scttle at Athens when Alexan- 
der was pursuing his conquests in Asia.t He was 
the disciple of Theophrastus, who had succeeded 
Aristotle in his school, and contracted a particular in- 
timacy with Demetrius Phalereus. He did not plead 
himself, but composed pleadings for those who had 
occasion for them. He made Hyperides his model, 
or rather, according to others, Demosthenes, whose 
aoimated and vehement style suited his genius better. 


CHANGE OF ELOQUENCE AMONG THE GREEKS. 


THE space of time between Pericles andsDemetrius 
Phalereus, of whom we are going to speak, wag the 
golden age of eloquence among the Greeks; and in- 
cluded about an hundred and thirty years. Before 
Pericles, Greece had produced abundance of great 
men for government, policy, and war; besides num- 
bers of excellent plilosophers: but eloquence was 
very little known there. I¢was he, as I have already 
observed, who first placed it in honour, who demon- 
strated its force and power, and introduced the taste 
for it. This taste was not common to all Greece. 
Is there any niention in those times of any Argive, 
Corinthian, or Theban orator? It confined itself to 
Athens, that in the interval of which I am speaking, 
produced the great number of illustrious orators, 
whose merit has done it so much honour, and has 
rendered its reputation immortal. All that time may 
be called the reign of solid and true eloquence, which 
neither knows nor admits of any other ornament, but 
natural beauty without paint. ‘Hec etas effudit 
hanc copiam; et, ut opinio mea fert, succus ille et san- 
guis incorruptus usque ad hanc etatem oratornm fuit, 
jn quo naturalis inesset non fucatus nitor.’”2 

As long as Greece proposed to herself these great 
orators for models, and imitated them with fidelity, 
the taste for sound eloquence, that is, the manly and 
the solid, subsisted in all its purity. But, after their 
deaths, when she began insensibly to lose sight of 
them, and to follow different tracks, an eloquence of 
a new kind, more set off and embellished, succeeded 
the ancient, and soon made it disappear. Demetrius 
Phalereus occasioned this change; of whom it remains 
for ine to speak. 


DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 


DEMETRIUS was surnamed Phalereus from Phalera, 
one of the ports of Athens, where he was born. The 
celebrated Theophrastus was his master. 

I shall not repeat his history in this place, which 
is related with sufficient extent elsewhere.3 The 
reader may see there, that Cassander, having made 
himself master of Athena some time after the death 
of Alexander the Great, confided the government 
of it to Demetrius, who retained it ten years, and 
acted with so much wisdom, that the people erected 
three hundred and sixty statues in bonour of him; in 
what manner they were afterwards thrown down, 


and he himself obliged to retire into Egypt, where’ 


Ptolemy Soter received him with great kindness: 
and lastly, bis imprisonment in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, where he died by the bite of an aspic. 
. I consider Demetrius Phalereus here only as an 
orator, and am to show in what manner he contri- 
buted to the decline and destruction of eloquence at 
Athens. 

I have already said that he had been the disciple 
of Theophrastus, so called from his excellent and 
divine manner vs eaking. We had acquired under 
bim a florid an Sieeent style, abounding with orna- 
ments, and had exercised himself in that kind of elo- 
quence, which is called the temperate or mediate, 
which keeps the mean betwixt the sublime and sim- 
ple; admits all the ornaments of art; employs the shin- 


OOO OC OO oe -----—- 
f 4 Blut. in Dinar, 9 Drat.n.36, &% See vol, ii. p. 22, &e. 
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ing graces of elocution, and the glitter of thoughts; 
in aword, which abounds with the sweet and agreea- 
ble, but is void of force and energy, and with all its 
glow and embellishment rises no higher than medio- 
crity. Demetrius excelled in this manner of writing, 
which is highly capable of pleasing and exciting ad- 
nitration of itself, if not compared with the sublime 
kind, the solid and majestic heanty of which makes 
tbe faint lustre of its slight and superficial charms 
appear like nothing. It was easy to perceive from 
his lowing, sweet, agreeable style, that he had been 
the scholar of Theophrastus.4 His shining expres- 
sions, and Happy metaphors, says Cicero, were a kind 
of stars, that glittered in his discourse, and made it 
luniinous. 

The niind is generally apt enough to be dazzled by 
this kind of eloquence, which deceives the judgment 
by pleasing the imagination. And this happened now 
at Athens, where Demetrius ® was the first who struck 
at the ancient solid taste, and began the corruption 
of eloquence. His sole view in speaking to the peo- 
ple was to please them. He was for showing the 
niildness and benevolence of his disposition, which 
indeed was his character: but the sniooth terms and 
accent in which he conveyed it, tickled the ears of 
his auditors without going farther, aud only left be- 
hind it a pleasing remembrance of a sweet and har- 
inonicus disposition of studied words and thoughts. 
It was not like the victorious eloquence of Pericles, 
which, whilst it abounded with charms, was armed 
with thunders and lightning, and left in the mind of 
the hearer, not only a sense of pleasure and delight, 
but a lively impression, a kind of resistless impulse, 
that reached and engrossed the heart. 

This showy eloquence may sometimes be applica- 
ble on occasions of pomp and splendour, in which no 
other ends are proposed, but to please the auditors, 
and to display wit, as in the case of panegyrics, pro- 
vided, however, that wise restrictions be observed, 
and the liberty allowed to this kind of discourse ba 
kept within just bounds. Perhaps also this species 
of eloquence would have been less dangerous, if it 
had been confined to the private assemblies of the 
rhetoricians and sophists, who admitted only an jn- 
considerable number of hearers. But that of Deme- 
trius had a far more ample theatre. It appeared be- 
fore the whole people; so that his manner of speak- 
ing, if applauded, as it always was, became the rule 
of the public taste. No other language was heard at 
the bar; and the schools of rhetoric were obliged to 
conform to it. Al! declamations, which were their 
principal exercise, and of which the invention is as- 
cribed to our Demetrius, were formed upon the same 
plan. In proposing his style to themselves, they did 
not keep within the bounds he had observed: for he 
was excellent in parts, and merited praise in many 
things. But as for them, elocution, thoughts, figures, 
every thing, ag is usual, was strained, and carried to 
excess. This bad taste made its way with rapidity 
into the provinces, where it still grew much more cor- 
rupt. As soon ag eloquence had quitted the Pirans 
in this condition, and dispersed itself into the islands, 
and over Asia, it lost that Attic health and vigour it 
had preserved so long at home, assumed the manners 
of strangers and almost unlearned to speak; ® so great 
and precipitate was its decline. We have this de- 
scription of it fram Cicero. 

The ruin of liberty at Athens partly conduced to 


« Orator parum vehemens, dulcis tamen, ut Theophrasti 
discipulum agnosceres. Offic. 1. i. n. 3. ° 

Cujus oratio ciim sedaté placidéque loquitur, tum illox 
trant eam quasi stelle quedam tralata verba atque immata- 
ta. Orat. n. 92. 

8 Hic primus inflexit orationcm, et eam mollem tencram- 
que reddidit: et snavis, sicut fuit, videri maluit, quam gra- 
vis; sed suavitate ca, qua perfinderct animos, non qua per- 
fringeret; et tantfim ut memoriam concinnitalis sue, noo 
(quemadmodum de Pericle scripsit Eupolis) cum delectationa 
aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis eorum, a quibus caset 
auditus. Prut. a. 3d. 

6 Ut semel & Pireco eloquentia evecta est, ones peragras 
vit insulas, atque peregrinata tota As‘a est, at £2 externig 
obiiveret moribus, omnemqne Ulam salubritatem Atbce dics 
fiouis quasi sanjlatem perderet, ac loqui pene dedisceret. 
Brut, n. ol. 
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hasten that of eloquence. The great men, who had 
done it so much honour by the talent of speaking, 
appeared there no more. Only some rhetoricians 
and sophists, dispersed in the several parts of Greece 
and Asia, supported in some small degree its ancient 
reputation. I have spoken of them elsewhere. 

But, what is mast surprising, some ages after, elo- 
quence resumed new force, and appeared again with 
almost as much splendour as of old at Athens. It is 
plain that I mean those happy times in which the 
Greek fathers made so laudable and holy a use of 
this talent. For I am notafraid ta compare St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, and some 
others, with the most celebrated orators of Athens. 
I have inserted several extracts fram them in the 
second volume of the treatise upon study, especially 
from St. Chrysostom, which in my opinion are not 
inferior to the orations of Demosthenes, either in 
beauty of style, solidity of argument, greatness of 
miatter, or force and vehemence of passions. The 
reader may consult these passages, which renders 
unnecessary my giving new proofs of what I advance 
here; and I believe he will agree with me, that there 
is nothing finer or more eloquent to be found in all 
the writings of ancient Greece. 

We shall soon see that the Latin eloquence had 
not the same good fortune. As soon as it began to 
decline, after having shone out with extraordinary 
lustre for some years, it continually languished, and 
sunk by degrees sufficiently rapid, till it fell at last 
into a state of corruption, from which it has never 
since raised itself. And this is what I am to show in 
the following article. 


ARTICLE IL. 


OF THE LATIN ORATORS, 


RoME, intent at first upon strengthening herself in 
her new establishment, then upon extending her do- 
minions continually around her, and afterwards on 

ushing her conquests into remote regions, devoted 
ter whole care and application for many ages to 
military exercises, and continued during all that time 
without taste for the arts and sciences, in general, 
and in particular for eloquence, of which she had 
hitherto scarce any idea, It was not till after she 
had subjected the most powerful nations, and estab- 
lished herself in peace and tranquillity, that her coni- 
merce with the Greeks hegan to reform her grossness 
and kind of barbarity in respect to the exercises of 
the mind! The Roman youth, who seemed then to 
awake out of a profound sleep, became sensible of a 
new species of glory unknown to their ancestors, and 
began to open theiz eyes, and conceive a taste for 
eloquence. 

In order to give some idea of the beginning, pro- 
gress, perfection, and decline of eloquence, I shall 
divide the Roman orators into four ages; but shall 
expatiate only upon such of them as are most known 
either by their works or reputation. 


SECTION I. . 


FIRST AGE OF THE ROMAN ORATORS, 


THE Romans, in the arms of peace, the friend of 
science, and mother of leisure, made at first some ef- 
forts for the attainment of eloquence. But as they 
were entirely ignorant of the means necessary to use 
for acquiring it, and had no other guide but their own 
reason and reflections, they made but little progress.2 
It was necessary to call in conquered Greece to the 
aid of her victors, As soon as the Grecian rhetori- 
cians had been heard at Rome, had taught there, and 
a Seen 

1 Postea quam imperio omaium gentium constituto, div- 
turnitas pacis otium confirmavit, nemo fere Jaudis eupidus 


adoleseens non gibi ad dieendum studio, omni enitendum pu- 
tavit. Zib.i. de Orat.n. 14, 

a At primd quidem totius rationis ignari, qui neque exer- 
citationis ullam viam, neque aliquod preceptum ariis esse 
arbitrarentur, (antum, quantum ingenio et cogilatione pote- 
rant, consecuchantur. Post autem, auditis aratoribus Gra- 
is, cogni‘isqgue earum litcris, adbibi.isque doctoribus, in- 
eredibi!i quodam nostri homines dicendi studio flagraverunt. 
Lib. i. de Orat, n. 14. 


OF LATIN ORATORS, 


their books began to be read, the Roman youth con- 
ceived an incredible ardour for eloquence. We have 
seen elsewhere 3 what difficulties it met with on its 
first entrance into Rome, and what obstacles it had 
to surmount in establishing itself there. But it is of 
the nature of eloquence to conquer opposition, and 
to force the barriers laid in its way. It succeeded 
at Rome, nowithstanding the endeavours of Cato, 
who, though a great orator himself, was against the 
people’s devoting thémselves too much to the arts of 
Greece; and ina short time became the reigning study 
there. The greatest men afterwards, as Scipio and 
Lrelius, had always learned Greeks about them, from 
whom they made it their glory to receive lessons.4 

To proceed to the orators of the first age, the most 
known are Cato the Censor, the Gracchi, Scipio Aemi- 
lianus, and Leelius, They had excellent natural parts, 
a wonderful fund of wit, great order in their dis- 
course, force in their proofs, solidity in their thoughts, 
and energy: but neither art, delicacy, grace, care in 
the arrangement of words, nor knowledge of the 
numbers and barmony of speech. 

Cato had composed an infinite nuniber of orations.5 
More than an hundred and fifty of them were extant 
in Cicero’s time: but they were not read. He affirms, 
however, that his eloquence wants only those lively 
figures, and glowing colours, which were not known 
in his time.é 

The Gracchi distinguished themselves also by an 
eloquence manly and vigorous, bot void of ornaments. 
Cicero has preserved? some lines of a discourse spoke 
by young Gracchus after his brother’s death, which 
are very lively and pathetic, and which he has imi- 
tated hiniselt in the peroration of his defence of 
Murena. ‘Quod me iniser conferam? quo vertam? 
In capitoliumne? at fratris sanguine edie An 
domum? matrenine ut miseram lamentanteuque vi- 
deam, et abjectam?” ‘ Where shall I go, whither 
shall I turn myself, miserable as Jam? Shall it be 
to the capitol? but that still reeks with my brother's 
blood. Shnll I go home? what, to behold my moth- 
er’s sorrow, to hear her mourn, and see her lying 
inconsolable on the ground?” If the rest of his dis- 
course resembled these few lines, it did not give place 
in any thing to those of Cicero. In pronouncing 
them, every thing spoke in him, his eyes, yoice, ges- 
ture; so that his enemies themselves could not refrain 
from tears.8 Aulus Gellius9 has preserved two frag- 
ments of the discourse of C. Gracchus, which are not 
of the same taste with that cited by Cicero, They 
are elegant, but cold, though the subject is weighty 
and affecting. It was the same Gracchus who had 
always a slave behind him with a flute, to give him 
notice when to raise or lower his voice. 

Quinctilian frequently opposes the style of the age 
we speak of to that of his own times, and gives us an 
excellent precept on that head. ‘ Youth,’ says he, 
‘chave two great faults to shun. The first wot be, 
if, upon the recommendation of any excessive admirer 
of the ancients, they should study and imitate the 
orations of Cato, the Gracchi, and the like authors; 
for that would render their style stiff, dry, and rug- 
ged. The opposite fault is, their being charmed with 
the glittering prettiness, the finery of the soft effem- 
inate style now in fashion, and spoiling their taste 
by a fondness for a gaudy luscious kind of eloquence, 
the more dangerous for them, as the more grateful to 
their age and character. But when their judgment is 
formed, and they are safe on that side, I would ad- 
vise them,” continues he “ to read the ancients, whose 
strong and manly eloquence, when separated from the 
rudeness and inelegance of the gross age in which 
they lived, will sustain, and even exalt, the beauties 
and ornaments of ours. I would also exhort them to 


3 Ancient Hietory. 4 Lib. ii. de Orat. n. 155. 

5 Cic. in Brut. n. 65. 

§ Intellices nihjl illius lineamentis nisi eorum pigmento- 
ruin, que inventa nondum erant, florem et eclorem defuisse, 
Brut. n, W3, 

7 Lib. iii. de Orat. n, 215, 

8 Gna sic ab illo acta esze constabat, oculis, voce, gestu, 
inimici ul Jacrymus tenere non possent. Brut. 0. 258, 

® Lib. x.¢. 3. 
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study the moderns attentively, who are excellent in 
parts, and may be of great use to them.” ! Pak 

I thought this passage of Quinctilian proper tn this 
place for explaining the style of the times in ques- 
tion: besides which, it includes very judicious advice, 
that the youth of the present age miay also apply to 
their advantage. 

I shall not enter into the character of the eloquence 
of Scipio and Lelius; and assure myself, that, though 
it savoured of the ave they lived in, it was far froto 
the roughness of Cato's and the Gracchi. I shall only 
relate here a fact highly for the honour of Lielius, 
and which shows how far he carried his candour and 
integrity. We had taken upon him the care of a very 
important cause, and pled it with abundance of elo- 
quence.2 The judges however did not think his ar- 
guments sufticed to determine their sentence, and 
referred it to another hearing. Lielius laboured it 
anew, and pled it a second time, but with the same 
success as before. Upon which, without farther de- 
lay, he obliged his clients to put their cause into the 
bands of Galba, a famous orator of those times, who 
vas more vehement and pathetic than him. It was 
not without great difficulty, that he was prevailed 
upon to undertake it; however he carried it unani- 
mously by his first pleading. ‘“ It was then, as in all 
other things, the better and more humane custom,” 
says Cicero, ‘‘to be easy in doing justice to the merit 
of others, though at one’s own expense.” ‘ Erat 
omnino tum nios, ut in reliquis rebus melior, sic in 
hoc ipso hunianior; ut faciles essent in sun cuique 
tribuendo.”’ 


SECTION II.—sEcOND AGE OF THE ROMAN ORA- 
TORS. 


I sHALL place four orators in this second age: An- 
tony and Crassus, more advanced in years; and Cotta 
and Sulpitius, younger men. They are hardly known 
by any thing but what Cicero tells us of them in bis 
books of rhetoric. He observes, it was under the two 
first that the Roman eloquence, having attained a 
kind of maturity, began to be capable of entering the 
lists with that of the Greeks.3 

Antony,4 in his voyage to Cilicia, whither he went 
as proconsul, stopped tor some time at Athens and in 
the island of Rhodes upon different pretexts, but in re- 
ality for the opportunity of conversing with the most 
able rhetoricians, and in order to improve himself in 
eloquence by their instructions. He however always 
affected from that time to appear ignorant of what 
the Greeks taught respecting the art of speaking, 
with the view of rendering his eloquence thereby the 
less suspected. And he accordingly was generally 
supposed by his hearers to come to the bar, and to 

lead his causes, almost without preparations.6 But, 
in reality, he was so well prepared, that the judges 
were often not enough so in their distrust of him. 
Nothing for the success of his cause escaped him, 
He knew how to dispose every proof in the place 
where it made most impression. He was Jess atten- 
tive to the delicacy and elegance of his terms, than 


1 Duo genera maximé eavenda pueris puto. Unum, ne 
quis eos antiquitatis nimius admirator in Gracehorum Ca- 
tonisque, et alioram similium lectione durescere velit : fient 
enim horridi et jejuni. Alterum quod huie diversum 
est, ne recentis hujus lascivie flosculis capti, volaptate qua- 
dam prava deliniantur, ut predulce illud genus, et puerili- 
bas ingeniis hoe gratius, quo propius est, adament. Firmis 
autem jodiciis, jamque extra perieulum posilis, suascrim et 
antiquos legere, cx quihus si assumatar solida ac virilis in- 
genit vis, deterso rudis seenli squalore, tum noster hie eul- 
tus clarilis enitesect; et novos, quibus et ipsis multa virtus 
adest. Quinctil. 1. ii. e. 6. 

2 Brut. n. 85—88. 

3 Quod ideireo posui, ut dicendi Latiné prima maturitas 
in qua tate extitisset, posset animadverti. Cic. tn Brut. 
n. 161. 

Ego sic existimo—io his primiim eum Grecorum gloria 
Latiné dicendi copiam equatam. J. n. 133. 

4 Lib. i. de Orat.n. 8. Lib. ii. de Orat. n. 3. 

B Ibid. n. 153. 

¢ Erat memoria summa, onila meditationis suspicia, Im- 
paratus semper ngsredi ad diccndum videbatur: sed ita erat 
puratus, ut Judices, illo dicente, nonnunquam viderentar 
Gon satis parati ad cavendum fuisse. Brut. n, 139, 
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to their forceand encrgy. He secnied to regard only 
things in themselves, and right reason: in a word, he 
had all the great qualities of an orator, and support- 
ed them wonderfully by the force and dignity of bis 
utterance. 

In the second book of the Orator7 he traces the 
plan himself of an oration which be pronounced in 
defence of Norbanus, who was justly prosecuted as 
the anthor of a sedition: a cause, as it is easy to con- 
ceive, of a very tender and difficult nature. He treat- 
ed it with such art, force, and eloquence, as wrested 
the criminal from the severity of the judges: and he 
confesses hiniself, that he carried his cause less by 
the strength of reason, than the vehemence of the 
passions he knew how to introduce with judgment. 
ita magts affeetis animis Judicum, quam docits, tua, 
Sulpiti, est @ nobis tum accusatio vieta. Sulpitius, 
the advocate on the other side, had notwithstanding 
left the judges perfectly convinced of the justice of 
his cause, and highly incensed against Norbanus: 
Citi tibt ego, non judicium, sed incendium tradi- 
dissem, Nothing is more capable of forming young 
pleaders than the plan of this harangue: but they 
ought not to imitate the use Antony made at that 
time of his talents for saving a criminal from the 
punishment he deserved. 

Crassus was the only orator that could be ranked 
with Antony, and some give him the preference to 
the other. He was but three years younger than 
him. His peculiar character was an air of gravity 
and dignity, which he knew how to temper with an 
insinuating politeness, and eyen refined pleasantry 
and raillery, that never forgot the decency of the 
orator.2 His language was pure and correct with 
elegance, but easy and void of affectation, He ex- 
plained himself with wonderful clearness, and exalt- 
ed the beauty of his discourse by the strength of his 
proofs, and agreeable allusions and similitudes. 

When Crassus had to do with persons of merit and 
reputation, he took care to proceed with tenderness 
and reserve, and employed no raillery in respect to 
them that could cheek pr offend; in qua gencre nullt 
aculei contumeliarum inerant:—a nioderation very 
extraordinary in those who value themselves upon 
pleasantry, and who find it very hard to keep in a 
smart saying when it comes uppermost, and which 
they think it for their honour to vent.10 But be be- 
haved differently to such as gave rooni for it by their 
bad conduct. One Brutus, of whom I am going to 
speak, was of this number. He had taken up the 
business of an accuser for the sake of the rewards 
granted by the laws to such as convicted criminals: a 
calling sahich was looked upon at Rome as highl 
unworthy of a man of condition and probity, thoug 
a young man was approved there for making himself 
known by accusing some person of importance. ‘This 
Brutus was universally scandalous as a prodigal who 
had squandered his estate in excesses and debauchery. 
Pleading one day against Crassus, he caused two 
speeches of that orator to be read, in which he had 
manifestly cantradicted himself. Crassus was highly 
nettled, and knew well how to be even with him. 
For that purpose he caused three dialogues of Bru- 
tus’s father to be read also, in each of which, accord- 
ing to a custom common enough, mention was made 
in the beginning of the country-house, where the 
conyersation was supposed to be held, After having 
by this method introduced the names and reality, of 
three estates which his father had left him, he asked 
him with bitter reproaches what was become of them. 
An accidental circumstance gave Cracsus cecasion 
{o treat him in the same cause with a quite dierent 
force and vivacity, and to unite the most severe ie 
vectives with ailleryit While they were pleading 


er 
1 Lib. ii. de Orat. n. 197—203. & Brat. n, 143, 
9 Brat summa gravitas: erat eum gravitate junctus faces 


tiarum et urbanitalis oratorins non seurrilis lepas. Latine 
loqnerndi aceurata et sine mulestia diligens elegentia, &e. 
10 Quod est hominins facetis et dicacibus Cificulimam, 


habere homiram ratisnem ct temporum, et ent, qiok 
rant, clm falvissiime dici pessunt, tenere. 2 ae Out. | 

11 Quis est qui non fateutur, hoe lepOre alque sis “acetiis 
non mints refutatum esse Bratum, quam illis tragediis, 
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in the forum, where every body knows all great 
canses were tried, the funeral procession of a Roman 
lady passed by, at the head of which, according to 
the ceremonies practised on such occasions at Rome, 
the images of her ancestors were carried: she was 
of the family of the Junii, of which that of Brutus 
was a branch. Upon this unexpected sight, Crassus, 
as if transported with a sudden enthusiasm, fixing his 
eyes on Brutus, with the most animated voice and 
gesture: ‘ Why do you sit, Brutus?” said he, “ What 
news would you have this good old lady carry to 
your father, and to those great men, whose images 
you see borne before her? What shall she say of 
zy to your ancestors, and particularly to Lucius 

rutus, who delivered this people from the tyranny 
of kings? What shall she tell them you do? What 
busiuess, what glory, what virtue shall she say you 
study? Is it to increase your patrimony? That 
would not suit your birth; besides, your debauches 
have entirely eaten up that. Is it the civil law? 
Your father’s example might induce you to it; but 
of that you do not so much as know the most com- 
mon principles. Is war your study? No, you never 
sawacamp. Oreloquence? O1! that too you know 
nothing: and as for the volubility of your tongue and 
the strength of your Jungs, you devote them wholly 
in this place to the vile and execrable traffic of gain 
by caluninies. And do youdare toseethe sun? To 
look the judges in the face, to appear at the bar, in 
the forum, the city, and in the sight of the people? 
Are you not struck with shame and horror at this 
procession, that deceased lady and those venerable 
images, whose glory you dishonour so much by your 
infanious practices?” A passage like this suffices to 
show us what we are to judge of the character and 
merit of Crassus’s eloquence. 

To this rare talent he added great knowledge of 
the civil law; in which however Scevola far exceed- 
ed him. He was the most learned civilian, and one 
of the most celebrated orators of his time. They 
were both nearly of the same age,’ had passed 
through the same dignities, and applied chemeelves to 
the same functions and studies. This resemblance, 
and kind of equality, far from exciting the least 
thought of jealousy, as it often happens, and from 
making the least change whatsoever in their friend- 
ship, only served to improve and augment it. 

I shall say only a few words of the two young ora- 
tors, Cotta and Sulpitius, who at this time made a 
shining figure at the bar. The character of their elo- 
quence was quite different. 

Cotta’s invention was penetrating and acute: his 
elocution pure and flowing.2 As the weakness of his 
Jungs obliged him to avoid all violent exertions of 


quas egit idem, cum casu in cadem causa cum funere effer- 
retur gous Junia? Proh dii immortales! Que fait illa, 
quanta vis, quam inexpectata, quam repentina! cum, con- 
Jectis oculis, gestu omni immincute, summa gravitate, et 
eeleritate verhorum: Brute, quid sedes ? Quid illam anum 
patri nunciare vis tuo? Quid illis omnibus, quorum imagi- 
nes duci vides? Quid Lucio Bruto, qui hune populum dom- 
inatu regio liberavit 2 Quid te facere? Cui rei, cui gloria, 
cui virtuti studere? Patrimonione augendo? At id non 
est nobilitatis. Sed fac esse. Nihil superest: libidines to- 
tum dissipaveruut. An juri civili? Est paternum. Sed, 
&c.—An rei militari, qui numquam castra videris? An 
eloquenliz, que nulla est in te, ct quicquid est vocis ac lin- 

uz, omne in istum turpissimum calumniz questum contu- 
isti? Tu Iucem aspicere audes? Tu hos intueri? Tu in 
foro, tu in urbe, tu in civium esse conspectu? To illam 
Mortuam, tu imagines ipsas non perhorrescis: quibus oon 
modo imitandis, sed ne collocandis quidem tibu nullum Jo- 
cum reliquisti? Zid. ii. de Orat. n. 223—226, 

t Illud gaudeo, quéd et equalitas vestra, et pares honorum 
gradus, et artium studiorumque quasi finilima vicinitas, tan- 
tum abest ab obtrectotione invidie, que sulet: lacerare ple- 
Fosque, uti ea non mad6 non exulcerare vestram gratiam, sed 
etiam conciliare videatur. Brut. n. 156. 

3 Inveniebat igitur acuté Cotta dicebat puré ac soluté: et 
at ad infirmitatem latcrum perscienter contentionem omnem 
temicerat, sic ad virium imbecillitatem dicendi accommoda- 
bat genus. Nihil erat in ejus oratione nisi sincerum, nibil 
nisi siccum, atque sanum: iHludque maximum, quéd, cum 
contcnticue orationis flectere animos Jadienm vix pusset, nee 
omnino co genere diceret, tractandv tamcen impellebat ut idem 
facereut a se commoti, quod & Sulpitio cuncitati. Brut. n. 
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voice, he took care to adapt his style and manner of 
composing to the infirmity of his organs. Every 
thing in it was just, neat, and strong. But what was 
niore admirable in him, as he could make no very 
great use of the vehement and impetuous style, and 
consequently could not influence the judges by the 
vigour of his discourse; he had however the address 
in treating his matter, to produce the same effect up- 
on them by his calm and composed manner, as Sulpi- 
tius by his ardent and animated eloquence. 

The style of Sulpitius, on the contrary, was lofty, 
vehement,3 and to use the expression, tragical, His” 
voice was strong, sweet, and clear; the gesture and 
motion of his body extremely graceful and agreeable:, 
but that grace of action suited the bar, not the stage. , 
His discourse was rapid and abundant, but without | 
any vicious redundance or superfluity. Sulpitius ; 
made Crassus his model; Cotta was better pleased 
with Antony. But the latter had neither Antony’s 
force, nor the former Crassus’s pleasantry. 

There was a remarkable difference between Cotta 
and Sulpitius. The latter was cut off in his youth, 
whereas Cotta lived to an advanced age, was consul, 
and pled with Hortensius, who was, however, much 
younger than he. 

The example of Cotta and Sulpitius shows, that two 
orators may both be excellent without resembling 
each other; and that the important point is to discern 
aright, to what nature or genius inclines us, and to 
take her for our guide. These had the good fortune 
to find two great masters and most friendly guides in 
Antony and Crassus, who spared no pains, and made 
it their pleasure, to form them for eloquence. 


SECTION III.—rTHIRD AGE OF THE ROMAN ORA- 
TORS. 


‘LHIs 1s the golden age of Roman eloquence, which 
was of short duration, but shone out with great lus- 
tre, and almost equalled Rome with Athens. It pro- 
duced a great number of excellent orators: Hortensi- 
us, Caesar, who would have been an orator of the first 
class, if he had been kept to the bar, Brutus, Messa- 
la, and many others, who all acquired great reputa- 
tion among the Romans, though their orations are not 
come down tous. But Cicero obscures the glory of 
all the rest, and may be considered as the most per- 
fect model of Roman eloquence that ever appeared 
in the world. J must desire the reader’s permission 
for referring him to the treatise upon study, where I 
have expatiated largely upon Cicero, and the charac- 
ter of his eloquence, of which, for that reason, there 
remains Ji(tle for me to say. 

He way indebted to nature for a happy genius, 
which his father took care to cultivate in a particular 
manner, under the direction of Crassus, who laid 
down the plan of his studies.4 He had the most able 
masters of those times at Rome, and went afterwards 
into Greece and Asia Minor, to learn the precepts of 
oratory at their source. 

His brother Quintus believed that nature aloue, with 
the aid of frequent exercise, sufficed to form the ora- 
tor.6 Cicero was of a very different opinion, and was 
convinced, that the talent of speaking could only be 
acquired by a vast extent of erudition. Accordingly, = 
persuaded that without the most tenacious application, 
and an ardour that rose almost to passion, nothing” 
great could be attained, he devoted himself wholly to 
laborious study. The fruits of it soon appeared, and 
from his first showing himself at the bar, he was dis- 
tinguished by universal applause. 


3 Fuit enim Sulpitius vel maxime omnium, quos quidem 
ego audiverim, grandis, et, ut ita dicam, trag:cus orator. 
Vox ctim magna, tum euavis et splendida: gestus et motus 
corporis ita yeoustus, ut tamen ad forum non ad scenam io- 
stitutus viderctur. Incitata et volubilis, nee ca redundans 
tamen, nee circumfluens oratio. Crassum hie volebat imita- 
ri, Cotta malebat Antonjum. Scd ab boe vis aberat Anta 
nil, Crassi ab illo lepos. bid. n. 203. 

4 Lib. ii. de Orat. n. 2. ; 

5 Soles nonnunquam hac de re 4 me in disputationibus nos- 
tris dissentire, quod ego cruditissimorum hominum artibog 
eloquentiam contineri statuam; tu autem iliam ab elegantia 
doctring segregandam puics, et in quodum ingen atque ex- 
ercitationis genere ponendam, Lib. i, de Orat. n. 3. 
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He had a fertile, warm, and shining wit; a rich and 
lively imagination; a polished, florid, abundant, and 
luxuriant style; which last quality is no fault in a 
young orator. Every body knows that Cicero, when 
master of the art, in laying down rules is for having 
youth display fertility and abundance in their compo- 
sitions: Volo se efferat in adolescente facunditas.1 
Quinctiian? often and strongly recommends to mas- 
ters, not to expect or require finished and perfect dis- 
courses [rom their disciples. He prefers a bold free- 
dom in their exercises, which grows wanton while it 
makes efforts, and exceeds the bounds of the exact 
and the just. It is easy to correct abundance, but 
there is no curing sterility. Cicero himself cites3 an 
example of this luxuriant and too florid style from 
his own defence of Roscius Amerinus, who was ac- 
cused of parricide. In a great commonplace upon 
parricide, after having described the punishment esta- 
blished by the Roman laws for such as were convict- 
ed of it, which was to sow them up in a leatlern bag, 
with a dog, a cock, a serpent, and an ape, and to 
throw tbem into the sea, he adds the following reflec- 


tion, to show the enormity of the crime by the singu- 


larity of the punishment, (he choice of which seems to 
have had in view the excluding of an ungrateful wretch 
from the use of all nature, who had been so unnatu- 
ral as to deprive his father of life. “ Quid est tam 
commune quam spiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare 
fluctuantibus, littus ejectis? Ita vivunt, dum possunt, 
ut ducere animatn de ccelo non queant: ita moriuntur, 
ut eorum ossa terra non tangat: (ta jactautur fluctibus, 
ut nunquam abluantur: ita postremod ejiciuntur, ut ne 


ad saxa quidem mortui conquiescant,” &c.4 “What 
is there so common as the air we breathe to the living, 


the earth to the dead, the water to those who go by 


sea, and the shore to those who are driven by the 


waves. By the invention of this punishment, these 


unhappy wretches, during the short time they retain 
life in it, live without power to respire the air, and die 
jn such a manner, that their bones cannot touch the 
earth: they are tossed to and fro in the waves, with- 
out being washed by them; and are driven against the 
rocks and shores, so ag never to rest or lie still even 
in death.” The whole passage upon the punishment 
of parricides, and especially that part of it just quote, 


was received with extraordinary applause.6 But Ci- 
cero, some time after, began to perceive, that his 
commonplace savoured too much of the young man 
(he was then twenty-seven years old,) and that if he 
had been applauded, it was less from any real beauty 
in the passage, than the hopes and promise ke then 
gave of his future merit. And indeed this ;assage has 
nothing in it but a glitter without solidity. which daz- 
zles for a moment, but will not bear she least serious 
examination. The thoughts are far-fetched and un- 
natural, with a studied affectation of antithesis and 
contrast. 

Cicero very much reformed hig taste, and after 
going to Athens, and isto Asia Minor, where, not- 
withstanding his celebrity for pleading, he became the 
disciple of the learned rhetoricians who taught there, 
he returned to Rome almost entirely changed from 
what he wag when he left it.6 Molo the Rhodian in 
particular was of great use to him, in teaching him to 
retrench the superfluity and redundance, that pro- 
ceeded from the warnith and vivacity of his years, 
and in accustoming him to a less diffused style, to 
keep within just bounds, and to give his discourse 
pore weight and maturity.? 


t Lib ii. de Orat. n. &8, 

2 To pueris oration perfecta nee exigi nee sperari potest: 
melior autem est indoles lata generosique eonatus, et vel- 
plura eonsipiens interim spiritus. Facile remedium est 
ubertatis: sterilia nullolabore vincuntur. Quinctil, 1. ii. c. 4. 

3 In Orat. n. 107, 103. «4 Pen. Rose. Amer. n. 75. 

§ Quaniia illa clamoribus adolescentuli diximus de sup- 
plicio parrictdarum! que nequaquam satis deferbuisse post 
aliquanto zentire cepimus. Sunt enim omnia sieut adoles- 
eentis, non tam re Ct maturitate quam spe et expectalione 
Tandali. 6 Ta Brut. n. 316. 

t Molo dedit operam, si modo id cansequi potuit, ut nimis 
reduncantes nos et superfiuentes juvenili quadam dicendi 
impunilate reprimeret, et quasi exvira repas difiluentes ever 
eerct. Tta recepi mic, bieunio post, non modd exercitatior, 
sed propé mutatus 

Vou. {1.—65 
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The emulation excited in him by the great success 
of his friend, but rival, Hortensius, was of infinite ser- 
vice to him. I have spoken of it elsewhere 8 with 
sufficient extent. Ie seems from that period to have 
formed the design of carrying trom Greece, or at least 
of disputing with her, the glory of eloquence. He 
exerted himself in every branch of it courageously, 
without neglecting one. ‘The sinyple, the florid, and 
the sublime styles became equally familiar to him; 
and he has given us the most finished models in these 
three species of eloquence. He nientions several 
places in his treatise De Oratore, where he had em- 
ployed these diflerent kinds of style; and ingeniously 
confesses, that, if he has not attained perfection in 
them, he hasat least attempted and shadowed it.2 No- 
body knew the heart of man better then he, or suc- 
ceeded better in moving the springs of it, whether he 
insinuates into his hearer’s favour by the soit and ten- 
der passions, or uses those which require bold fig- 
ures, vehemence, and the strongest and niost affect- 
ing eloquence.10 To be convinced of this, the reader 
has only to consult his perorations. When pleadings 
were divided, this last part was always left to him, in 
which he never failed to succeed in a peculiar man- 
ner; not, says he, that he had more wit than others, 
but because he was more moved and aflected hinselt, 
without which his discourse would not have been ca- 
pable of moving and affecting the judges. 

It was this admirable union and application of all 
the different qualities of the orator, that occasioned 
the rapid success of Cicero’s pleadings.!2 He owns 
himself, that Rome had never seen nor heard any 
thing of the like nature before; and that this new spe- 
cies of eloquence charmed the hearers, and carried 
off all suifrages. That of the ancients, as I have ob- 
served before, had abundance of solidity, but was en- 
tirely void of grace and ornament. Rome, which to 
their time had neither literature nor delicacy of ear, 
suffered, and even went so far as to admire then.33 
Hortensius had begun to throw graces into discourse, 
But besides his negligence in that respect, at length, 
from his being contented with, and secure, as be 
thought, of dis reputation, the ornaments he used 
consisted rather in words and turns of phrase than 
thoughts, and had more elegance than real beauty. 

Cicero industriously gave eloquence all the graces 
of which it was susceptible, but without lessening the 
solidity and gravity of discourse. He departed a little 
in this from the method of Demosthenes, who, solely 
attentive to things in themselves, and not in the least 
to his own reputation, goes on directly to the end in 
view, and neglects every thing merely ornamental, 
Our orator thought !4 himself obliged ‘to comply in 
some measure with the taste of his times, and the de- 
licacy of the Romans, which required a more pleasing 
and florid style. He never lost sight of the public 
utility, but was studious at the same time of pleasing 


® Belles Lettres. 

® Nulla est ullo in genere laus oratoris, eujus in nostria 
orationibus non sit aliqua, si non perfeetio, at conatus 1amea 
atque adumbratio. Non asscquimur, at, quid deceat, vide- 
mus. Orat. n. 303. 

10 Hujus eloquentie est tractare animos, hujus omni 
modo permovere. Hae modé perfringit, mod6 irrepit in 
sensus: inserit navas opinioues, evellit insitas, Orat. n. 97, 

11 Si plures dicebamus, perorationem mihi tamen omnes 
relinguebant: in quo ut viderer excellere, non ingenio sed 
dolore assequebar——nee unquam is qui avdiret incendere- 
tur, nisi ardens nd eum perveniret vratio. Orat.n, 130. 132. 

12 Jejuuas hujus moltiplicis et wquabiliter in omnia ge- 
nera fuse orationi§ aures civitatis acccpimus, easque nos 
primi, quicumque eramus, et quantulumcumque dicchamus, 
ad hujus generis dieendi, audiendi, ineredibitia studia con- 
vertimus. Orat. n. 106, 

Propter exquisitius et minimé vulgare orationis genus, 
animos homioum ud me dicendi novitate eonverteram. 
Brut. n. 321. 

13 Erant, nondum tritis hominum auribis et erudita civi- 
tate, lolerabiles. Brut. n. 124. 

14 Ne illis quidem nimitim repugno, qui dandum putant non 
nihil esse temporibus atque auribus, nitidius aliquid atque 
affectatias postulantibus Atque id fecisse M. Tulliura 
video, ut ciim omnia ulilitati, tim partem quandam delceta- 
tioni daret; elim et ipsam se rem agere diccret (agebat aus 
tem maximé) litigatotis, Nam hoe ipso prodcrat, quéd pla- 
cebat. Quinctil. 1. xii. c. 10. 
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the judges; and in this he said, he served his country 
more effectually: for his discourse in being agreeable, 
was necessarily the more persuasive. ‘Uhis beauty, 
this charm of style, diffused throughout the orations 
of Cicero, made hin: seem to obtain that by gentle 
means, which he actually seized by force; while the 
judges, who conceived they did no more than follow 
in of their own accord, were borne away by bright 
illusion and imperious vehemence.) He also enriched 
Roman eloquence with another advantage, which high- 
ly exalted its value: I mean the disposition of words, 
which conduces infinitely to the beauty of discourse. 
For the most agreeable and most solid thoughts, if 
the terms in which they are expressed want arrange- 
nient and nuniber, offend the ear, of which the sense 
is exceedingly delicate.2 The Greeks had been al- 
most four hundred years in possession of this kind of 
beauty in the admirable works of their writers, who 
had carried the sweetness and harmony of disposition 
to its highest perfection.3 In another part of this vol- 
ume I have described the manner in which Cicero 
gained the Roman langnage this improvement. As 
much must be said of all the other parts of eloquence, 
of which he either gave the Romans the first know- 
ledge, or at least carried them to their highest per- 
fection; and in this Casar had reason to say, that Ci- 
cero had rendered his country greatservice.4 For by 
his means Rome, which gave place to Greece only in 
this kind of glory, deprived her of it, or perhaps, rose 
to the point of divmiae it with her. Cicero in con- 
sequence, may truly be said to be in respect to Rome, 
what Demosthenes had before been to Athens; each 
on his side having carried eloquence to the highest 
perfection it ever attained. 


SECTION IV.—FourtH AGE OF THE ROMAN ORA- 
TORS. 


IT is the usual lot of human things, when they have 
attained their highest perfection, to decline soon, and 
to degenerate ever afler. Eloquence, as well as his- 
tory and poetry, experienced this sad fatality at Rome. 
Some few years after the death of Augustus, that re- 
gion, so fertile of ine works and noble productions, 
bore no more of those excellent fruits, which had done 
it so much honour; and as if it had been universally 
blasted, that bloom of Roman urbanity, that is to say, 
the extreme delicacy of taste, which prevailed in all 
works of genius and learning, withered and disappear- 
ed almost on a sudden. 

Aman highly estimable in other respects for his fne 
genius, rare talents, and learned works, occasioned this 
change in eloquence: it is easy to perceive that I mean 
Seneca. A too great esteem for himself, a kind of 
jealousy for the great men who had appeared before 
fins a violent desire of distinguishing himself, and to 
use the expression, of forming a sect, and being the 
leader for others to follow, made him quit the usual 
track, and throw hiniself into paths that were new and 
unknown to the ancients. 

The best things are abused, and even virtues them- 
selves become vices when carried too far. The gra- 
ces with which Cicero had embellished and enriched 
Roman eloquence, were dispensed soberly and with 
great judgment: but Seneca lavished them without 
discretion or measure. In the writings of the first, the 
ornaments were grave, manly, majestic, and proper 
for exalting the dignity of a queen: in those of the 
second, one might almost term them the finery of a 


4 Cui lanta pnquam jucundilas affuil? Ut ipsa illa que 
extorquet, impetrare eum eredas; et elim transversum vi 
sua Judicum ferat, tamen ille nun rapi videatur, sed sequi. 
Quinctil. 1. x. c. 1. 

2 Quamvis graves suavesque sententi#, tamen si incon- 
ditis verbis efferuntur, uffendunt aures, quarem est judicium 
superbissimum. Orat. n. 150. 

3 Et apud Grecos quidem jam anni prope quadringenti, 
eum hoe (numerus) probatur: nos nuper agnovimus. Orat. 
My ale 

4 Cesar Tullium, non soliim principem atque inventorem 
copie dixit, que erat magna laus; sed etiam bene meritum 
de pupuli Romani oomine et dignitate. Quo enim uno vin- 
cebamur a victa Grecia, id aut ereptum illis est, aul eerlé 
nobis cnn iiliseommunicatem. Brat, a. Wt. 

5 Omnis fetus repressus, exustusque fos sili veteris uber- 
tatisexaruit. Brut. n. 16. 


cular care of him. 
dered him suspected, and even odious to the emperors, 
had, however, the good fortune to escape their jeal- 
ousy and hatred. He lived to the age of fourscore 
and three, always happy and admired, The emperor 
Trajan cansed his obsequies to be solemnized with 
great magnificence; and Tacitus the historian, who 
was then consul, pronounced his funeral oration, 
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courtezan, which, far from adding new lustre to the 
natural beauty of eloquence, by the profusion of pearls 
and gems, disguised, and made it disappear. For the 
soil of Seneca is admirable. No ancient author has 
either so many, so fine, or so solid thoughts as he. 
But he spoils them by the turn he gives thei, by the 
antitheses and quibbles with which they are usually 
larded, by an excessive affectation of ending almost 
every period with an epigrammatic point, or a kind of 


littering thought, a conceit very like it. This made 


Quinctilian say,6 it were to be wished that Seneca in 
composing had used his own genins, but another's 
judgment. Velles eum sua ingenio dizisse, alieno 
judicio. What I have observed of him elsewhere? 


with great extent, renders unnecessary my saying more 
of him in this place. 


PLINY THE YOUNGER. 
THE author, of whom I am going to speak, is one 


of those persons of antiquity that best deserve to be 


known. 1 shall first trace a plan of his life from his 


own letters, in which we shall find all the qualities of 
the man of honour and probity, with the most amiable 
goodness of heart and generosity it is possible to ima- 
gine. 
style by extracts from his panegyric upon Trajan, 
which is the only piece of his eloquence come down 
to us. 


I shall then proceed to give some idea of his 


Abridgment of the Life of Pliny the Younger. 
Priny the younger was born at Coma, a city of 


Italy, A.D. 61. His mother was Pliny the natural- 
ist’s sister, who adopted him for his son. 

his father very cath 

greatest persons of his age, was his guardian, who al- 


Having lost 
y,8 Virginins Rufus, one of the 


ways considered him as his own son, and took artl- 
Virginius, whose virtues had ren-~ 


Pliny was no less happy in masters, than be had been 
in a guardian. We have seen elsewhere, that he 


studied rhetoric under Quinctilian, and that, of all bis 
disciples, he was the person who did him most hone 


our, and also expressed most gratitude for him. The 
whole sequel of his life will show the taste he had 
acquired for polite learning of every kind in the school 
of that celebrated rhetonician. At the age of four- 
teen he composed a Greek tragedy. He exercised 
himself afterwerds in every species of poetry, which 
he made his anmsement. He believed it necessary to 
hear also Nicetas of Smnyrna,}0 a celebrated Greek rhe- 
torician, who was then at Rome. I include Rusticns 
Arulenus in the number of his niasters, who had been 
tribune of the people in 69, and who professed Stoic 
philosophy! His merit and vivtue were crimes under 
an emperor,!2 who was the declared enemy of both, and 
occasioned the loss of his life. He had taken partic- 
ular care to form Pliny for virtue, who always retain-. 
ed the highest gratitude for his memory, 

Pliny was sent into Syria, where he served for soma: 
years at the head of a legion.13 All the leisure his 
duty afforded him there, he devoted to the lectures 
and conversations of Euphrates, a famous philosopher, 
who believed then that he saw in Pliny all that he af- 
terwards proved. He gives us a fine picture of that 
philosopher. His air, says he, is serious, without 
sourness or ill-nature.!4 His presence inspires respect, 
but neither fear nor awe. His extreme politeness is 
equalled only by the purity of his manners. He makes 
war upon vices, not persons; and reforms such as err, 
but without insulting them. 


6 Libi.c 1. - 1 Belles Lettres. » Epist. 1.1. 2, 
9 Epist.iv. 1. 7 10 Ep. vi. |. 6. 1 Ep. xvic bh. 
13 Pimi.ian, iz Ep. x. |. t. 


144 Natlus herror in vultu, nulla tristitia, multnm severi- 
tatis. Reverenris oceursum, non reformides, Vite saneti- 
fas summa, comitas par. Tnseetalur vitia, non homineg: 
nec easligat errantes, sed emendat, 
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On his return to Rome, he attached himself more 
closely than ever to Pliny the naturalist, who had 
adopted him, and in whom he had the good fortune 
to find a father, master, model, and excellent guide. 
He collected his slightest discourses, and stodied all 
his actions. His uncle, then fifty-six years old, was 
obliged to repair to the coast of Naples, in order to 
take upon him the command of the Roman feet at 
Misenum. Pliny the younger attended him thither, 
where he lost him by the unhappy accident | have re- 
lated elsewhere. 

Destitute of that support, he songht no other than 
his own merit, and applied himself wholly to public 
allairs, He pled his first cause at nincteen years of 
age.t Young as he was, he spoke before the centum- 
viri in an affair, wherein he was ander the necessity 
of contending with all the persons of the highest cre- 
dit in Rome, without excepting those whom the prince 
honoured with his favonr.2 It was this action that first 
made him known, and opened the way for the reputa- 
tion he afterwards acquired. [le retained from that 
period an approbation as universal as extraordinary in 
a city, where neither competitors nor envy were idle. 
He had more than once the satisfaction of seeing the 
entrance of the bar entirely shat up by the multitude 
of hearers, who waited when he was to plead. Fle 
was obliged to go to his place through the tribunal 
where the judges sat; and sometimes spoke seven 
hours, on which occasions he himself was the only 
person tired in the assembly. He never pled but for 
the public interests, his friends, or those whose ill for- 
tune had left them none.5 Most of the other advo- 
cates sold their assistance, and to glory, of old the sole 
reward of so noble an employment, had substituted a 
sordid traffic of gain. ‘Trajan, to reform that disor- 
der, published a decree,® which, at the same time it 
gave Pliny great pleasnre, did him no less honour, 
* How pleased fam,” said he, “not only never to have 
entered into any agreement about the causes in which 
I have been concerned, but to bave always refused all 
kind of presents, and even new-year’s gifts, upon ac- 
count of them! It is true, indeed, that every thing 
repugnant to honour is to be avoided, not as prohibit- 
ed, but as infamons.?7 There is, however, great satis- 
faction in seeing that prohibited, which one never al- 
lowed one’s self to do.” He made it a pleasure, and 
even a duty, to assist with his advice, and to bring for- 
ward young persons of family and prontise to the bar.8 
He would not undertake some causes, but upon con- 
dition of having a young advocate joined with him in 
them. It was the bighest joy to him, to see them be- 
gin to distinguish themselves in pleading, by treading 
in his steps, and following his counsels.9 From how 
geod a heart, from what a fund of love for the public, 

o such sentiments flow! 

It was by these steps that Pliny soon rose to the 
highest dignities of the state. He always retained the 
virtues in them by which they were acquired. [i the 
time of menitaa te was pretor, That savage prince, 
who locked upon innocence of manners as a Censure 
of his own conduct, banished all the philosephers from 
Rome and Italy. Artemidorus, one of Pliny’s friends, 
was of this number, and bad withdrawn to a house that 
he had without the gates of the city.10 “1 went thither 
to see him,” says Pliny, “at a time when my visit was 
most remarkable and most dangerous. 1% was pretor. 


1 Ep. viii. 1 5. 2 Ep. xviii. |. 1. 

3 Tilia actio mihi aures hominum, illa januam fame pa- 
tefecit. . 

4 Ep. xvi. 1. 4. 5 Ep. xiv. 1.5. 

© Ie was ordained by this decree, that all persons who had 
eauscs should make oath that they had neither given nor 
promised, nor caused to be given or promised, any thing to 
the advocate cuncerned for them. After the suit was deter- 
mined, it admitted giving to the amount of ten thousand 
sesterees (ahout 60/, sterling.) Ep. xxi. 1. 5. 

1 Oportet quidem que sunt inhonesta, non quasi illicita, 
ged quasi pudenda, vitare. Jucundum tamen, si prohiberi 
publicé viders, quod nanquam tibi ipse permiseris. 

6 Ep. xsiii. 1. 6. 

® t)diem letum, notandumaue mihi candidissimo caleuso! 
Quid enim aut pablicé irtins, quam elarissimos juvenes no- 
men et famam ex stadiia petere; aut mihi optatius, quam 
me ad reela tendentibus quasi exemplar esse propositum ? 

40 Ep. xi. 1. 3. 
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He could not discharge the debts he had contracted 
for many noble uses without a great sui of money. 
Some of the richest and most powerlul of bis friends 
wonld not see the dilliculty he was under. As to me, 
I borrowed the sum, and made him a present ofit. [ 
had however great reason to tremble for myself, Se- 
ven of my friends had just before either been banished 
or pot to death. Of the lalter were Senecio, Rusti- 
cus, and Helvidins: the exiles were Mauricus, Gratil- 
la, Arria,and Faania. Whe thunder which fell so oft- 
en, and stulf smoked around me, seemed evidently to 
presage the like fate for myself Bat Tam far from 
believing that [ deserve on this account all the glo- 
ry Artemidorns gives me: I only avoided infamy.” 
Where shall we tind now such friends and such senti- 
ments? 1 admire Pliny’s good fortune, worthy man 
as he was, in escaping the croelty of Domitian. I 
could wish that he owed this obligation to his master 
and irtend Quinctilian, who had undoubtedly great 
credit with the emperor, especially after he had char- 
ged him with the education of his sister’s grandsons. 
Elistory says nothing npon this head: it only informs 
us, that an accusation fully prepared against Pliny was 
found among Domitian’s papers. 

The bloody death of that eniperor, who was suc- 
ceeded by Nerva, A. D. 96, restored tranquillity to 
persons of worth, and made the bad tremble in their 
tnrn.!2 A famous informer, named Regulus, not satis- 
fied with having fomnented the prosecution of Rustiens 
Arulenns, had besides triamphed over his death, by 
insulting his memory with writings full of injurions 
reproaches and insolent ridicule. Never was man so 
abject, cowardly, and creeping, as this wretch appeared 
after Domitian’s death; which is always the case with 
such venal prostitutes to iniqnity, who have no sense 
of honour. He was afraid of Pliny’s resentment, the 
declared friend of Rusticus in all times. Besides, he 
had attacked him personally in Domitian’s life; and 
in a public pleading at the bar, had laid a murderous 
snare for him by an insidious question in respect to a 
person of worth, whom the emperor had banished, 
which exposed Pliny to certain danger, had he openly 
declared the truth, or would have dishonoured hin 
for ever, had he betrayed it. This base wretch left 
nothing undone to avert Pliny’s just revenge, employ- 
ed the reconimendation of his best friends, and came 
to hini at last in person to implore hin: with the most 
abject and abandoned submissions to forget the past. 
Pliny did not think fit to explain himsell, being wil- 
ling, before he determined in the affair, to wait the 
arrival of Manricus, the brother of Rusticns, who was 
not yet returned from banishment. It is not known 
bow the business ended. 

Another of the same kind did him much honour.18 
As soon as Domitian was killed, Pliny, upon mature 
deliberation, judged the present a very happy occa- 
sion for prosecuting the vile, avenging oppressed in- 
nocence, and acquiring great glory. He had contrac- 
ted a partiuclar friendship with Helvidius Priscus, the 
most virtuous and most revered person of his time, as 
also with Arriaand Fannia, of whom the first was the 
wife of Petus Thrasea, and Fannia’s mother, and the 
latter the wife of Priscus. The senator Publicius Cer- 
tus, a man of great power and credit, designed for 
consnl the ensning year, had urged the death of Hel- 
vidins, who was also a senator of consular dignity, 
even in the senate. Pliny undertook to avenge his 
illustrions friend. Arria and Fannia, who were re- 
turned from banishment, joined him in so generous a 
design. Tle had never done any thing without the ad- 
vice of Corellins, whom he considered as the wisest 
and most able person of the age. But upon this 
occasion, knowing him to be a man of too timorous 
and circumspect a prudence, and at the same time, 
that in resolutions wisely taken,!5 it.is not proper to 
consult persons, whose connsels are a kind of order to 
the consuiter, he did not impart his design to him, 
ee ee ee 

11 Tot circa me jactis fulminibus quasi ambustus, mihi 
quoque impendere idem exilium certis quibusdam notis au- 
gurarer 

19 Ep.ve.d J, 9 13 Ep. xiii. 1 9. 14 Ep, xvil. |. 4, 

18 Exnertus usu, de eo quod destinaveris nun esse consae 
lendes, quibue consultis obacqui debeas, 
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and contented himself with communicating it upon 
the very day it was to be put in execution, but with- 
out asking his opinion. The senate being assembled, 
Pliny repaired thither, and demanded permission to 
speak. He began with great applause, but as soon as 
he had opened the plan of the accusation, and had 
sufficiently designated the criminal, without naming 
him however hitherto, the senate rose up against him 
on all sides. He heard all their outcries without 
trouble or emotion, while one of his friends of consn- 
lar dignity intimated to him softly, but in very lively 
terms, that he had exposed himself with too much 
courage and to little prudence, and pressed him ear- 
nestly to desist from his accusation; adding, at the 
same time, that he would render hiniself formidable 
to succeeding emperors. ‘So much the better,” re- 
plied Pliny, ‘if they are bad ones.” They at length 
proceeded to give their opinions, and the first who 
spoke, which were the most considerable of the senate, 
apologized for Certus, as if Pliny had actually named 
him, though he had not yet done so. Almost all the 
rest declared in his favour. When it came to Pliny’s 
turn to speak, he treated the subject in all its extent, 
and replied to every thing that had been advanced. 
Itis not conceivable with what attention and applause, 
even those who a little before had opposed him, re- 
ceived all he said, so sudden was the change produ- 
ced either by the importance of the cause, the force 
of the reasons, or the courage of the accuser. The 
emperor did not judge it proper that the proceedings 
shonld go on. Vliny however carried what he pro- 

osed. Certus’s colleague obtained the consulship, 
as had been before intended: but as for himself, an- 
other was nominated in his stead. What an honour 
was this for Pliny! A single man, by the idea con- 
ceived of his zeal for tne public good, brings over all 
the suffrages to his own side, supports the dignity of 
his order, and restores courage to so angust an assem- 
bly as the Roman senate, at a time when the terror of 
the preceding reign still rendered it timorous and 
almost speechless, 

I shall repeat two other occasions also, in which, not 
as a senator, bot an advocate, he displayed both the 
force of his eloquence, and his just indignation against 
the oppressors of the people tu the provinces. ‘They 
are both of the same time, but the year is not pre- 
cisely known. 

Jn the first, “We see an event famous from the rank 
of the person, salutary by the severity of the example, 
and memorable for ever from its importance.) I 
shall use Pliny’s own words, but shall abridge his 
account considerably. 

“Marius Priscus, proconsul of Africa, accused by 
the Africans, without proposing any defence, confines 
biniself to demanding the ordinary judges. Tacitus 
and myself (says Pliny) being eharged by order of the 
senate with the cause of that people, believed it our 
duty to remonstrate, that the crimes in question were 
too enormous to admit of a civil trial. For Priscus 
was accused of no less than selling condemnation, and 
even the lives of innocent persons.—Vitellius Honora- 
tus and Flavius Martianus were cited as his accom- 
plices, and appeared. The first was accused of hav- 
ing purchased the banishment of a Roman knight, 
and the deaths of seven of his friends, for three hun- 
dred thousand sesterces.2 The second had given 
seven hundred thousand,3 to have various tornients 
inflicted upon another Roman knight. This latter had 
been first condemned to be whipped, then sent to the 
mines, and at last strangled in prison. Buta fortu- 
nate death saved Honoratus from the justice of the 
senate. Martianns therefore was committed without 
Priscus. Upon some debates which arose upon this 
affair, it was referred to the first assembly of the senate. 
This assembly was most august. The prince 4 pre- 
sided in it, being then consol, It was about the be- 
ginning of January, when the senate is generally most 
numerous. Besides the importance of the canse, the 
noise it had made, and the natural curiosity of all men 
to be eye-witnesses of great and extraordinary events, 
Pee 
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had drawn together from all parts a great multitude 
of auditors. You may imagine the trouble and ap- 
prehension we were under, who were to speak in such 
an assembly, and in the presence of the emperor, I 
have spoke more than once in the senate, and may ven- 
ture to say, that I never was so favourably heard any- 
where: notwithstanding which every thing daunted 
me, as if entirely new to me. The difficulty of the 
cause embarrassed me almost as much as the rest. I 
considered in the person of Priscus,a man, who,a little 
before, was of consular dignity, was honoured with an 
important priesthood, of both which titles he was then 
divested. I was sincerely concerned at being obliged 
to accuse an unfortunate person already condemned. 
If the enormity of his crime urged strongly against 
him, pity, which usually succeeds a first condenina- 
tion, pled no lessin his favour. At length I took cou- 
rage, began my discourse nnd received as many ap- 
plauses as [I had fears before. I spoke almost five 
hours: for | was granted an hour and a half more than 
was at first allowed me.5 All that seemed difficult 
and averse when I bad it to say, became easy and 
favourable when | said it. The emperor’s goodness 
and eare,] dare not call it anxiety, for me, went so far, 
that he ordered me several times to be admonished by 
a freedman, who stood behind me, to spare myself, and 
not to forget the weakness of my constitution. Clau- 
dius Marcellinus defended Martianus. The senate ad- 
journed to the next day; for there was not sufficient 
time for going through a new pleading before night. 
On the morrow Salvius Liberalis spoke for Priscus. 
He is a subtle orator, disposes his sshject with method, 
has abundance of yehemence, and is truly eloquent.6 
All these talents he displayed this day. Tacitus re- 
plied with much eloquence, in which the great and the 
sublime of his character distinguishes itself not a lit- 
tle.7 Catius Fronto rejoined very finely for Priscus; 
and as he spoke last, and there was but little time re- 
maining, he endeavoured more to move the judges, 
than to justify the accused. Night came on, and the 
affair was referred to the next day. The question 
then was lo examine the proofs, and proceed to vote. 
It was certainly something very noble, and highl 
worthy of ancient Rome, to see the senate assembled, 
and eniployed for three days successively, without sep- 
arating till night. Cornutus Tertullus, consul elect, 
a person of extraordinary merit, and most zealous for 
justice, was the first that gave his opinion. It was to 
condemn Priscus to pay the seven hundred thousand 
sesterces he had received into the public treasury, and 
to banish him from Rome and Italy. Ele went farther 
against Martianus, and was for having him banished 
even fron) Africa; and concluded with proposing to 
the senate, to declare that Tacitus and I had faithfully 
and worthily answered their expectation in acquittin 
ourselves of our commission. The consuls, and ail 
the persons of consular dignity, who spoke afterwards, 
were of the same opinion. Some division ensued: 
but at last every body came over to Cornutus.” Pliny 
makes an end of his letter with a stroke of gayety. 
“You are now,” says he to his friend, * fully informed 
of what passes here. Let me know in your turn what 
you do in your country. Send me an exact account 
of your trees, your vines, your corn, and your cattle; 
and assure yourself, that if | have not a very long let- 
(er from you, you shall have but very short ones from 
me for the future. Adieu.” 

It appears that Pliny was ina manner the refuge and 
asylum of the oppressed provinces.9 The deputies 
from Boetica!? implored the senate to appoint Pliny to 
be their advocate in the suit they had commenced 
against Cecilius Classicus, late governor of that pro- 


5 Nam decem elepsydris, qaas spatiossimus acceperam, 
sunt addite quatuor. 

6 Vir subtilis, dispositus, acer, disertus, 

1 Respondit Cornelius Tacitus eloquentissimé, et, quod 
eximium orationi ejus inest, cexvas, 

8 Ngo et Tacitus. The Latin is more simple and less ce- 
remonious. Land Tacitus. Perhaps the senate’s vote named 
Viiny first. 

§ Ep. iv. et ix. 1.3. : 

10 Andalusia is a great part of what the aucients called 
Bactice, 
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vince. Whatever other employments he might have, 
he could not refuse that people his assistance, for 
For, 
says Pliny, you cancel your first good offices, if you 


whom he had before pled upon a like occasion. 


do not repeat them! Oblige an hundred times, and 


refuse once, men (for such is their nature) forget every 
thing but the refusal. Accordingly he undertook their 


cause. Either a voluntary or a natural death saved 


Classicus from the consequences of this prosecution. 


Betica however did not omit todemand that it should 


go on; for so the laws required; and accused at the 
game time the ministers and accomplices of his crimes, 
demanding justice against them. The first thing that 
Pliny believed it necessary to establish, was that Clas- 
sicns was guilty, which was not difficult to prove. 
He had left among his papers an exact memorandum 
in his own handwriting of the gains he had made by 
Probus and Hispanus, two 
Before he 


bis several extortions. 
of his accomplices, gave more trouble. 
entered upon the proof of their crimes, Pliny judged 
it necessary to show, that the execution of a govern- 


or’s orders in what was manifestly unuee was crim- 


inal; without which it had been losing time to 
prove them Classicus’s instruments. For they did 
not deny the facts laid to their charge, but excused 
themselves by pleading that they were reduced to 
them by obedience to their superior, which accord- 
ing to them sufficed for their vindication. They pre- 
tended, that such obedience could not be made crimi- 
nal in them, as they were natives of the province, and 
consequently accustomed to tremble at the least com- 
wand of the governor. Their advocate, who was a 
person of great ability, confessed afterwards, that he 
never was so much perplexed and disconcerted, as 
when he Saw the only arms in which he had placed 
his whole confidence, wrested out of his hands. The 
event was as follows. The senate decreed, that the 
estate of Classicus, before he took possession of his 
government, should be separated from what he had 
afterwards acquired. The first was adjudged to his 
daughter, and the rest to the people of Betica. His- 
panus and Probus were hanished for five years; so 
black did that which at first seemed scarce criminal, 
appear after Pliny had spoke. The other accom. 
plices were prosecuted with the same effect. What 
constancy and courage had Pliny, and how much 
must he have abhorred injustice and oppression? 
What a happiness was it for the remote provinces, as 
Andalusia was, where the governors, like so many 
petty tyrants, making their will their law, plundered 
and oppressed the people with impunity, to have a 
zealous and menial defender, whom neither credit 
nor mienaces were capable of swaying in the least! 
For these public robbers find protection, and are 
seldom made examples, which can alone put a stop 
to such pernicious abuses. 

Pliny’s zeal was soon rewarded in a conspicuous 
manner.2 He was actually made preefect of the trea- 
sury, that is to say high-treasurer, with Cornutus 
Tertullus, A. D. 99, which office he held two years, 
when they were both nominated consuls to be substi- 
tuted to the usual ones for the following year. Tra- 
jan spoke in the senate to have this honour conferred 
upon them, presided in the assembly of the peaple at 
their nomination, and proclaimed them consuls him- 
self, He gave them great praises, and represented 
them as men, who equalled the ancient consuls of 
Rome in their love of justice, and the public good. 
“Tt was then I perfectly knew,” says Pliny, speaking 
of ‘his colleague, ‘‘what kind of man, and of what 
value, he was. I heard hini asa master, and respect- 
ed him as a father, less on account of his advanced 
age, than his profound wisdom.”’3 

Pliny, when consul, A. D. 100, pronounced in his 


1 Est ita natura comparatum, ut antiquiora beneficia sub- 
vertas, nisi illa posterjoribus cumules. Nam, quamlibet sepe 
obligati, si quid unum neges, hoc solum meminerunt, quud 
begalum est. 

3 In Panegyr. Traj. 

2 Tune egu qui vir et qnantus esset, ultissim? inspexi: 
quem sequerer ut magisirum, ut pnrentem vererer? quod 
non tam etatis maturitate, quam vita, merebaitur. Lp. 
xiii. LS. 
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own and his colleegue’s name, an oration to thank 
Trajan for having conferred that dignity upon them, 
and to make his panegyric according to the order he 
had received from the senate, and in the name of the 
whole empire. J shall have occasion in the sequel to 
speak of this panegyric. 

About the end of the year 103, Pliny was sent to 
govern Pontus and Bithynia in quality of proconsul, 
His sole employment there was to establish good 
order in his government, to execute justice, to re- 
dress grievances, and soften subjection. He had no 
thoughts of attracting respect by the pomp of equi- 
page, difficulty of access, haughtiness in heaving, and 
insolence in giving answers. A noble simplicity, an 
always frank and easy reception, an affability that 
sweetened necessary refusals, with a moderation that 
never departed from itself, conciliated the affection 
of every body. 

Trajan, otherwise the most humane and just of 
princes, had set on {pot a violent persecution against 
the Christians. Pliny, from the necessity of his of- 
fice, and in consequence of his blindness, had his 
share in it. But the natural sweetness of his disposi- 
tion made him averse, at least in some measure, to 
inflict punishments ypon persons guilty of no crime. 
In consequence, finding himself perplexed in the exe- 
cution of the emperor’s orders, he wrote him a letter 
upon that head, and received an answer, which, of all 
the monuments of paganism, are perhaps those that 
do most honour to the Christian religion. I shall 
insert both at length in this place. 


Pliny'’s Letter to the Emperor Trajan.4 


“Tt is a part of my religion, Cesar, to explain all 
my scruples to you. For who can either determine 
or instruct me better? I never was present at the 
proceedings against any Christians: so that I neither 
know upon what the information against them turns, 
nor how far their punishment should extend. J ani 
much at a loss about the difference of age. Must 
young and old without distinction suffer the same in- 
flictions? Are not those who repent to be pardoned; 
or is it to no purpose to renounce Christianity, after 
having once embraced it? Is it the name only that I 
am to punish in them, or are there any crimes annex- 
ed to that name? However it may be, I have made 
this my rule in respect to the Christians brought be- 
fore me. Those who have owned themselves such I 
have interrogated a second and third time, and threat- 
ened them with punishment. When they persisted, I 
ordered it accordingly. For of whatever nature their 
confession was, U believed it indispensably necessary 
to punish in them their disobedience and invincible 
obstinacy. There were others possessed with the same 
frenzy, whom [ have reserved in order to send them 
to Rome, because they are Roman citizens. Accusa- 
tions of this kind becoming afterwards more frequent 
even from being set on foot, as is usual, various kinds 
of them offer. A memorial has been put into my hands, 
wherein several persons are accused of being Christ- 
ians, who deny tbat they either are or ever were so. 
They have in my presence, and in the terms I prescri- 
bed, invoked the gods, and offered incense and wine 
to your image, which U caused expressly to be brought 
out with the statues of our divinities. They have even 
zitered violent imprecations against Christ. And this, 
I am told, is what none, who are truly Christians, can 
ever be forced to do. I believed it therefore neces- 
sary to acquit them. Others, who have been brought 
before me by an informer, have at first confessed them- 
selves Christians, and immediately after denied it; de- 
claring that they had indeed been go, but that they 
had ceased to be so, some above three, and others a 
greater number of years, and some for more than twen- 
ty. All these people have adored your image, and 
the statues of the gods; and all of them loaded Christ 
with curses. They have affirmed to me, that their 
whole error and fault consisted in these points: That 
on a day fixed, they assembled before sunrise, and 
sung alternately hymns to Christ as toa god; that they 
engaged themselves by oath, not to any crime, but not 
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to rob orcommit adultery; to be faithful to their pro- 
mise, and not to secrete or deny deposits: That after 
this it was their custom to separate, and then to reas- 
semble, ia order to eat promiscuously some simple 
and innocent food:! That they had ceased to do so 
since my edict, by which, according to your orders, J 
had prohibited all assemblies whatsoever. These de- 
positions convinced me inore than ever, that it was 
necessary to extort the truth by force of torments out 
of two virgin slaves, whom they said were priest- 
es3es of their worship: but I discovered only a bad 
kind of superstition, carried to excess; and for that 
reason have suspended every thing tll I have your 
farther orders. The aflair seems worthy of your re- 
flection, from the multitude of these involved in the 
danger. For great numbers of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions, are liable to this accusation. This canta- 
gious evil has not only infected the cities, but has 
reached the villages and country. I believe however 
that it may be remedied, and that a stop may be put 
to it: and itis certain that the temples, wbich were 
almost entirely abandoned, are now frequented; and 
that the long neglected sacrifices are renewed. Vic- 
tims are sold every where, which before had few pur- 
chasers. From this it may be judged what numbers 
may be reclaimed, if pardon be granted to repent- 
ance.” 
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The Emperor Trajan’s Answer to Pliny.2 


“You have, most dear Pliny, taken the method you 
ought in proceeding against the Christians brought be- 
fore you: for it is impossible to establish a certain and 
general form in affairs of such a nature. It is not ne- 
cessary to make strict inquiry after those people: but 
if they are accused and convicted, they must be pun- 
ished. However, if the accused denies that he isa 
Christian, and proves he is not by his behaviour, I 
mean by invoking the gods, it is proper to pardon him 
on his repentance, whalever causes of suspicion may 
before have been laid to his charge. For the rest, 
anonymous information ought noi to be received in 
any kind of crime: for that were of pernicious exam- 
ple, and does not sutt the times in which we live.’3 

I leave it to the reader to make the rellectians, 
these two letters naturally suggest, upon the magni- 
ficent praise they include of the purity of manners 
of the primitive Christians, the amazing progress 
Christianity had already made in so few years, even 
to occasion the temples to be abandoned; the incre- 
dible number of the faithful of all ages, sexes, and 
condition; the authentic testimony rendered by a 
Pagan of the belief of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
generally established amongst those faithful; the re- 
markable contradiction of Trajan’s opinion, for if the 
Christians were criminal, it was just to make strict 
inquiry after them, and if not, it was unjust to punish 
them though accused; and lastly, upon the maxim 
taken from the law of nature, with which the enipe- 
ror concludes his letter, in declaring, that he should 
deem it a dishonour to his age, if, in any crime 
whatsoever, (the expression is general) rezard were 
had to informations without the names of their au- 
thors. 

On Pliny’s return to Rome, he resumed bnsiness 
and his employments. His first wife being dead with- 
out children, he married a second named Calphurnia. 
As she was very young, and had good natural talents, 
he found no difficulty in inspiring her with a taste 
for polite learning. It became her sole passion; but 
she reconciled it so well with her affection for her 
husband, that it could not be said whether she loved 
Pliny for polite learning, or polite learning for Pliny 4 
——e ee eee ee ee 

1 Affrmabant autem hane fuisse summam vel culpe sue, 
vel erroris, quod essent goliti stato die ante lueem convenire ; 
earmenque Christo, quasi deo, dicere secum invicem ; seque 
sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, scd ne furta, 
né lairocinia, ne adulleria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
ne depositum appellari abnegarent: quibus peractis, morem 
sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad eapiendum ci- 
bum, promisctuum tamen et innoxium. 

3 Ep. xevill. 

3 Sine auctore verd propositi libelli nullo crimine loeum 
habere debeut. Nam et pcessimi exempli, nee nostri seculi 
eet. 4 Ep, xix. |. 4. 
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When he was to plead some important cause she al- 
ways had several persons waiting to bring her the 
first news of his success, and the emotion that expec- 
tation occasioned ceased only with their return. If 
he read any oration or other piece to an assembly of 
his friends, she never failed to contrive herself some 
place, whence behind a curtain she might overhear 
the applauzes given him. Her husband’s works were 
continually in her hand, and with no other ari but 
lave for her master, she composed airs upon the lyre 
io his verses, His letters to her show how far be 
carried his tenderness for a wife so worthy of his 
affection and esteem.5 “ You tell me that my ab- 
sence gives you pain, and that your sole eonsalatian 
ig reading my works, and often laying them by you 
in my place. I ami transported with joy that you 
desire me so ardently, and at your manner of con- 
soling yourself. As for me, I read your letters over, 
and am perpetually opening them again as if they 
were new ones. But they only serve to aggravate 
the regret I feel in waating you. For what felicity 
must one not find in the conversation of her, whose 
letters have such charms! 
write often to me, though it gives me a kind of plea- 
sure that torments me.” In another letter & he says: 
“IT conjure you most earnestly, to prevent my anxiety 
by one and even two letters every day. I shall at 
least feel hope while I read them, though I fall into 
ay first alarms afterwards.” In a third,? “To tell 
you to what a degree your absence affects me would 
seem incredible. I pass the greater part of my nigbts 
in thinking of you. In the day and at the hours I 
used to see you, my feet in a manner carry me of 
themselves to your apartment; and not finding you 
there, I return with as much sadness and confusion, 
as if | had been refused entrance.” 

After having received some hurt at ber first time 
of being with child, she recovered, and lived a con- 
siderable time, but left him no issue8 

Neither the time nor circumstances of Pliny’s death 
are known, 

I have not pretended hitherto to give an exact and 
continued account of Pliny’s actions, but only an idea 
of his character by some events more remarkable than 
athers, and consequently the most proper for making 
it known. J shall with the same view add some other 
facts, without confining myself to the order of time, 
and shall reduce them to four or five heads. 


I, Pliny’s opplication to study. 


It had been strange if Pliny, brought up in the 
sieht and under the care of his uncle Pliny the natu- 
ralist, had wanted a taste for the sciences, and indeed 
had not devoted himself entirely to them. We may 
believe that in his first studies We followed the plan 
he laid down for a young mran who had consulted 
him upon that subject. As this letter may be useful 
to youth, I shall insert part of it here 9 

“Vou ask me in what manner I would advise you 
to study. One of the hest methads, according to the 
opinion of many, is to translate Greek into Latin, or 
Latin inte Greek. By that you will acquire justness 
and beaaty of diction, happiness and grace of figures, 
and facility in expressing your sense; besides, in that 
imitation of the most excellent authors, you will in- 
sensibly contract a habit of thinking and expressing 
yourself like them. A thousand things which escape 
a man that reads, do not escape a translator. Trans- 
lation enlarges the mind, and forms the taste. Yon 
may also, after having read something only for the 
sake of making it your subject, treat it yourself, with 
the resolution not to be excelled by your original. 
You may then compare your work with your ag- 
thor’s, and carefully examine what be has done bet- 
ter than you, and you better than him. What a joy 
will it be to you, to perceive yours sometimes the 
best; and how much will it redouble your emulation, 
should you find yourself always the inferior! I know 
your present study is the eloquence of the bar: but 
for the attainment of that, I would not advise you to 
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@ Ep. iv. 1. 6. 
& Ep. x. 1. 8 


1 Ep. vii. 1.7. 
> Ep. ix. 1.7 


Fail not, however, to’ 
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confine yourself entirely to that contentious style, 
that breathes nothing bet war and debate. As fields 
delight in change of seeds, our minds also require to 
be exercised in different studies. I would therefore 
have you sometimes make a fine piece of history your 
employment, sometimes the consposition of a letter, 
and sometinies verses———It is in this manner the 
greatest orators, and even the greatest mien, have 
exercised or unbended theniselves; or rather have 
exercised and unbended both together. It is amaz- 
ing how much these little works awaken and exhila- 
rate the genius. I have not said what it is necessary 
to read, though the having mentioned what it is prro- 
per to write, sufficieutly speaks that. Remember 
only to make a good choice of the best authors in 
every kind; for it bas been well said, that it is neces- 
sary to read much, but not many things,”! 

We have seen that Pliny at the ave of fourteen 
wrote a Greek tragedy, and afterwards exercised 
himself in the several species of poetry. He was 
much delighted with reading Livy. He admired the 
ancients, without being of the number of those, who 
despise the moderns.2 [ cannot believe, says he, that 
nature is become so barren and exhausted, as to pro- 
duce nothing valuable in our days. 

He tells a friend3 in what manner he employs him- 
self during the publicdiversions. ‘I have passed all 
these last days in composing and writing with the 
greatest tranquillity imaginable. You may ask how 
that is possible in the midst of Rome? It was the 
time of the shows in the Circus which gave me no 
manner of pleasure. I see nothing new or varied in 
them, and consequently nothing worth seeing more 
than once. This redoubles my astonishment, that 
so many thousand—and even grave persons—should 
have a puerile passion for seeing horses run,and men 
driving charicts, so often. When I consider this 
insatiable desire to see these trifling common sights 
over and over again, I feel a secret satisfaction in 
taking no pleasure in such things, and am glad to 
employ a leisure in polite studies, which others throw 
away upon such frivolous amusement.’ 4 

We see study was his whole joy and consolation.s 
“Literature,” says he, ‘is my diversion and comfort; 
and I know aoothing so agreeable as it is to me, and 
nothing so mortifyiag as not to be softened by it. In 
my grief for my wife’s indisposition, the sickness of 
my family, and even the deaths of some of them, I 
find no remedy but study.6 It indeed makes me 
more sensible of adversity, but renders me also more 
capable of bearing it.” 


II. Pliny's esteem and attachment for persons of 
virtue and learning. 


All the great men of his age, all who were miost 
distinguished by eminent virtues, were Pliny’s friends: 
Virginius Rufus, who refused the empire; Corellius, 
who was considered as a perfect nicdel of wisdom 
and probity; Helvidius, the admiration of his times; 
Rusticus Arulenus and Senecio, whom Domitian put 
to death; and Cornutus Tertullus, who was several 
times his colleague. He thought it also highly for 
his honour to have contracted a particalar amity with 
the persons, who made the greatest feure then in 

olite learning, Tacitus, Suetonius, Martial, and Silius 

talicus. ‘I have read your books,” says he to Taci- 
tus,7 “and have observed with all the exactness in 
my power, what I believe it necessary to alter and 
retrench: for I love no less to speak truth, than you 


1 Aiunt multum legendum esse, nen multa. 

2 Sum ex iis qui miree antiquus; non tamen, ut quidam, 
temporum nustrorum ingenia despicio. Neque enim quasi 
lassa et effwta natura, ut nihil jam laudabile pariat. Zp. 
xxi. 1. 6. 

a Ep. vi. 1. 9. 

4 Qnos ego (quosdam graves homines) eum recordar in re 
inani, frigida, assidua, tam insatiahiliter desidere, capio ali- 
quam voluptatem, quod hac voluptate non capiar. Ac per 
hos dies libentiasimé otium meum in literis culloco, quos alii 
oliosissimis occupationibus perdunt. 

s Ep. xix. b. 8 

a Ad unicum doloris levamentum studia consugio, que 
prestant ut adversa magis iatelligam, sed patientius feram. 

1 Ep. xx. |. 7. 
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to hear it; hesides, no people are more docile to re- 
proof, than those who deserve most praise.8 I expect 
that you will send back my book jin your turn with 
your corrections. Agreeable, charming exchange? 
How much am I delighted to think, that if posterity 
sets any value upon us, it will pe to the end of 
time with what freedom, simplicity, and friendship 
we lived togethers It will be something rare and 
remarkable, that two men almost of the same age, of 
the same rank, and of some reputation in the republic 
of letters, (for I am reduced to speak modestly of you, 
when I join you with myself) should have assisted 
each other’s studies so faithfully. As for me, from 
nly Most early youth, the reputation and glory you 
bad acquired, made me desirous of imitating you, 
and of treading, and of appearing to tread, in your 
steps, not near you, but nearer than another. It was 
not because Rome had not at that time abundance of 
geniuses of the first rank: but among them all the 
similitude of our inclinations pointed out you, as the 
most proper, as the most warthy of being imitated. 
This ts what highly augments my joy, as often as I 
hear it said, that, when conversation turns upon polite 
learning, we are named together.” 

We inay conceive how studious Pliny was to oblige 
the historian Suetonius, from what he writes of bim 
toa friend. ‘This letter,10 though short, is one of the 
most elegant of his come down tous. ‘ Suetonins, 
who lodges with me, is for buying a little spot of land, 
which ove of your friends is disposed tosell. Favour 
me so far, I beg you, as not to let him give more for 
it than it is worth; which will make him like his pur- 
chase. A bad bargain is always disagreeable; but 
most so, in seeming to reproach us with ioiprudence. 
This bit of land, if not too dear, has many tempta- 
tions for my friend: its small distance from Rome, 
the goodness of the ways, the mediocrity of its build- 
ings, with its appurtenances more fit to amuse than 
employ. For these men of learning, devoted like hiin 
to study, want only as much land as is necessary for 
unbending their minds and delighting their eyes in 
good air. A single alley to walk in, a back way into 
the fields, and as many vines and plants as they can 
be acquainted with without burdening their memo- 
ries, abundantly suffice them. I tell you all this, that 
you may know the better how much he will be oblig- 
ed to me, and I to you, if he can buy this little place, 
with these reconimendations, without any reason to 
repent it."U 

Martial, so well known from his epigrams, was also 
one of Pliny’s friends, and the death of that poet 
gave hin great eoncern.12 “ I am informed,” said he, 
“that Martial is dead, and am very sorry for it. He 
was an ingenious, subtle, sharp man, and had abun- 
dance both of salt and gall, with no less candour, in 


8 Nam et ego verum dicere assuevi, et tu libentur audire. 
Neque enim ulli patientits reprehendentur, quam qui max- 
ime jaudari merentor. 

_§ O jucundas, 6 pulcras vices! Quam me delectat, quod, 
si qua posteris cura nostri, usquequaque narrabitur, qua 
concnrdia, fide, simplicitate vixerimus! Erit rarum et iu- 
signe, duos hemines etate, dignitate propemodum xquales, 
nonnullius in literis nominis, (cogor enim de te quoque par- 
cius dicere, quia de me cimul dicu) alverum alterius studia 
fovisse. 

10 Ep. xxiv. 1. 4. 

11 Tranquillus, contubernalis meus, vult emere agellum, 
quem venditare amicus tuus dicitur. Rogo cures, quant 
&quum est, emat: ita enim delectabit emisse.” Nam mala 
empltio semper ingrata est, eo maximé quud exprobare stul- 
titiam domino videtur. In huc autem agello (si modo arri- 
seril pretium.) Tranquilli mei stomacbunr mutta sollicitant : 
Vicinitas urhis, opportunitas view, mediocritas ville, modus 
ruris, qui avocet magis quam distringat. Scholasticis parro 
studiosis, ut hie est, sufficit abunde tautum soli, ut relevare 
caput, resicere ocules, reptare per limitem, unamque scmi- 
tam terere, omnesque viticulas suas nosse, et Numecrare ar- 
busculas possint. Hae tibi exposui, quo magis scires, quan- 
tum ille esset mihi, quantum ego lihi debiturus, si prediolum 
istud, quod commendatur his dotibus, tam salubriter emerit, 
ut penitentiz locum non relinquat. Wale. Mr Rollin adds, 
‘‘ hat the French tongue cannot render the delicacy and ele- 


gance of the diminutives and frequentalives scattered in 
abundance thraughout this little letter.” Agellum Venditare. 
Reptare per limitem. 


Viticulas. Arbusculas, Prediclum. 


13 Ep. xxi. 1. 3. 
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his writings! When he left Rome, I gave him some- 
thing to help him on his journey; which little assis- 
tance I owed him, as well on account of our friend- 
ship, as the verses he had made for me. It was the 
ancient custom to confer rewards either of honour 
or profit, upon such as had written in praise of cities 
or certain individuals. But that custom, with many 
others no less noble and decent, is one of the last in 
modern practice. Ever since we have ceased to do 
what deserved praise, we have despised it as a thing 
of no value.”2 Pliny repeats the passage of those 
verses, in which the poet, addressing himself to his 
muse, bids her go to Pliny at his house upon the 
Esquilize hill, and approach him with respect. 


Sed ne tempore non tuo disertam 

Pulses ebria januain, videto. 

Totus dat tetrice dies Minerve, 

Dum centum studet auribus virornm 
Hne quod secula posterique possint 
Arpinis qauque comparare echartis. 
Seras tutior ibis ad lucernas; 

Hec hora est tua, ctim furit Lyzus, 
Quum regnat résa, quum madent capilli. 
Tune me vel rigidi legant Catones. 


Mr. Sacy has translated these verses into French, 
thus: ; 


Prends garde, petite ivregnesse, 
De aller pas, 4 contre-temps, 
Troubler les emplois importants 
Ji du soir au matin Poecupe sa sagesse. 
tespecte les moments qu'il donne 4 dus disceurs 
Qui font le charme de nos jours, 
St que tout l'avenir, admirant notre Pline 
Jsera eemparer aux Oracles d’Arpine. 
Prends l'heure que les doux prepos, 
Eenfans des verres et des pots, 
Ouvrent tout Vesprit ala joie; 
Qu’il se détend, qu'il se déploie 
Qu’on traite les sages de sots; 
Et qu’alors, en huméour de rire, 
Les plus Catuns te puissent lire. 


[The same verses in English.] 


Wanten mose, awhile forhear, 

Of imprnper limes bewure ; 

Knock not at his learned gate 5 

All day long affairs of weight— 

A thousand hearers all day leng 

Te his charming accents throng $ 
Strains so sweetly wise, so rare, 
Future ages shall eampare 

To those of Arpinas’s son,3 

Thongh from Greece the psalm he wen. 
Stir not there will ev’ning hours, 

Till Bacchus reigns, and softer powers ; 
When crowned with roses, sweet with eils, 
Mirth laughs at care, and Jearned toils: 
Then take thy time devoid of fear, 
When Cato’s self thy lays would hear. 


“Do you not think,” says Pliny in concluding his 
letter, “that the man who wrote of me In these terms, 
well deserved some tokens of niy affection at his de- 
parture, and of my grief at his death?” 

He also very much lamented that of Silius Italicus, 
on whose poetry he passes a judgment entirely just.4 
‘““He wrote verses,” says he, ‘with more art than 
genius.”5 An incurable abscess having given him a 
disgust for life, he ended his days by a voluntary 
abstinence from food. 


Ill. Pliny’s Liberality. 


Pliny, in comparison with some of the rich persons 
of Rome, had but a very moderate fortune, but a soul 
truly great, and the most noble sentiments. Of this 
his almost innumerable liberalities are an undoubted 
proof. I shall relate only a part of them. He had 
laid down principles to himself upon this head which 


1 Erat bomv ingeniosus, acutus, acer, et qui plurimum in 
scribendo et salis haberet et fellis, nee eandoris minus. 

2 Fuit moris antiqui, eos qui vel singulorum laudcs vel 
urbium scripserant, aut honoribus aut peeunia ornare: nos- 
tris vero lemporibos, ut aliu speciosa et egregia, ita hoc im- 
primis exnlevit. Nam postquam desiimus facere laudanda, 
laudari quoque ineptum putamus. 

3 Cicero. « Ep. vii. 1. 3. 

L § Seribebat carmina majere cura quam ingenio, 
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well deserve attention: “In my opinion,” says he, 
“a man truly liberal should give to his country, his 
relations by blood or marriage, and his friends, but his 
friends in necessity.”® This is the order in giving 
that equity prescribes, and which he followed exactly. 

We have already seen that he made a very gene- 
rous present to Quinctilian his master, towards the 

ortion of his daughter on her marriage, and assisted 
Martial when he retired from Rome. Of these two 
friends, the latter was in necessity, and the other was 
not rich.? 

He had given his nurse a small estate in land, 
which at the time he gave it her, was worth an hun- 
dred thousand sesterces, or about six hundred pounds. 
W hat great lords of modern date act in this manner? 
Pliny, Peete calls this a little present: Munuscu- 
lum. And after bestowing this piece of land, we 
find him make his nurse’s income from it his care. 
He writes to the person who had the care of it, to 
recommend the improvement of it to him. “For,” 
adds he, ‘she who received this little farm, has not 
nore interest in its produce, than I who gave it her.” 

Seeing Calvina, whom he had partly portioned out 
of his own fortune, upon the point of renouncing the 
inheritance of her father Calvinus’s estate, through 
fear that it was not sufficient to discharge his debts 
to Pliny, he wrote to her not to affront her father’s 
meinory in that manner, and to determine her, sent 
her a general acqnittance.8 

Upon another occasion he gave Romanus three 
hundred thousand sesterces (almost nineteen hundred 
ponnds) to purchase him the estate necessary to qual- 
ify him for being admitted into the order of Roman 
knights.9 

Corellia, the sister of Corellius Rufus, for whom 
Pliny had always a great respect during his life, 
bought lands of him at the price of seven hundred 
thousand sesterces. Upon better information she 
found those lands worth nine hundred thousand, and 
pressed him earnestly to take the overplus, but could 
not prevail npon him to do so.10 Fine contest this be- 
tween justice and generosity, in which the buyer's 
delicacy and the salleee noble disinterestedness are 
equally admirable! Where shall we find such behav- 
iour now? 

Some merchants had purchased his vintage at a very 
reasonable price, from the hopes of gaining consider- 
ably by it. They were disappointed; and he returned 
money to them all. The reason he gives for it is still 
oiore admirable than the thing itself. ‘1 think it no 
less noble to do justice in one’s own house, than from 
the tribunal; in stnall than great affairs; and io one’s 
own, as well as in those of other people.” 

What he did for his country still exceeds every 
thing I have said hitherto.12 The inhabitants of Coma, 
not having any master among them for the education 
of their children, were obliged to send them to other 
cities. Pliny, who had the heart both of a son anda 
father for his country, made the inhabitants sensible 
of the advantages that would attend the education of 
their youth at Coma itself. ‘* Where,” says he to their 
parents, ‘‘can they have a mé@re agreeable residence 
than their country? where form their manners with 
more safety, than in the sight of their fathers and mo- 
thers? and where will their expenses be less than at 
home? Is it not best for your children to receive 
their education in the same place where they had 
their birth, and to accustom themselves from their 
infancy to love to reside in their native country?13 He 
offered to contribute one-third towards a foundation 
for the subsistence of masters, and thought it neces- 


6 Volo eum, qui sit veré liberalis, tribuere patrie, prepin- 
quis, affinibus, amicis, sed amicis pauperibus. Ep. xxx. 1.9. 
1 Ep. iii. |. 6. 8 Ep. iv. 1. 2. 

8 Ep. xix. h 1. 10 Ep. xiv.1.7,  U 

ir Mihi egregiom imprimis videtur, ut furis ita domi, ut in 
magnis ita in parvis, ut in alienis ita in suis, agitare justi- 
tiam. Ep, ii. 1. 8. 

12 Ep. xiii. |. 4. 

43 Ubi aut jucundiis morarentur, quam in patria; aut pu- 
dicitis continerentur, quam sub eculis parentum; aut minere 
sumptu, quam domi ?—Edoceantur hic, qui hie nascuntur, 
statimque ah infantia natale solum amare, frequentare cen- 
sueseant. 
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sary to leave the rest of the expense upon the parents, 
in order to render them the more attentive in choos- 
ing good teachers from the necessity of the contribu- 
tion, and the interest they would have in seeing their 
expense well bestowed. He did not confine himself 
to this donation.t For as he says elsewhere, liberal- 
ity once on foot knows not how or where to stop, aud 
has still the niore charms the more we use it.2 He 
founded a library there, with annual pensions for a 
certain number of young persons of family, whose for- 
tunes did not afford them the necessary supplies for 
study. Ee had accompanied the institution of this 
. library with a discourse, which he pronounced in the 
‘presence only of the principal citizens. He afterwards 
deliberated whether he should publish it. ‘It is 
hard,” says he, ‘to speak of one’s own actions with- 
out giving reason to judge that we do not speak of 
them merely because we did them, but did them for 
the sake of speaking of them. As for me, I do not 
forget that a great soul is far more affected with the 
secret reports of conscience, than the most advanta- 
geous ones of conimon fame. Our actions ought not 
to follow glory, but glory them; and if through the 
caprice of fortune they do not find it, we ought not to 
believe, that what has deserved it, loses any thing of 
its value.”"3 
[t is not easy to comprehend how a private person 
was capable of so many liberalities. This he explains 
himself in a letter toa lady, to whom he had made a 
considerable remittance. ‘‘Do not fear,” says he, 
“that such a present will distress me: pray make your- 
self easy upon that head. My fortune indeed 1s not 
large. My rank requires expense, and my incone, 
from the nature of my estate, is no less casual than 
moderate. But what [ want on that side, I find in 
frugality; the most assured source of my liberality.” 
Quod cessat ex reditu, frugalitate suppletur: ex qua, 
velut e fonte, liberalitas nestra decurrit. Whata les- 
son, and at the same time what a reproach is this to 
those young noblemen, who with immense estates, do 
no good to any body, and often die much in debt.4 
They are lavish to prodigality upon luxury and plea- 
sures, but close and cruel to insensibility to their 
friends and domestics. ‘‘ Ever remember,” says Pli- 
ny, speaking to a young man of distinction, “that no- 
thing is more to be avoided, than that monstrous mix- 
ture of avarice and prodigality, which prevails so 
much in our tinies; and that, if one of these vices suf- 
fice to blast a persan’s reputation, both of them must 
disgrace hint much more.” 


IV. Pliny’s Innocent Pleasures. 


Pliny’s disposition wag not rigid and austere. On 
the contrary he was extremely facetious, and took plea- 
sure in conversing gaily with his friends. Aliquando 
video, jocor, ludo: utque omnia innoxte remissionis 
genera complectar, homo sum.§ 

He was very glad to see his friends at his table, and 
often gave and accepted entertainments, but sach of 
which temperance, conversation, and reading, made 
the principal part. “ I shall come to supper with you,” 
says he to a friend, ‘upon condition, however, that we 
have nothing but what is plain and frugal, except only 
Conversation in abundance, after the nianner of Socra- 
tes; and not much either even of that.”7 

He reproaches another with® not having kept his 
promise with him. ‘On my word you shall hear of it. 


1 Ep. viii. 1. 4. 

2 Nescit enim semel incitata liberalitas stare, cnjus pul- 
critudinem usns ipse commendat. Epist. xii. 1. 5. 

3 Meminimus, quanto majore animo honestatis fructus in 
conscientin, quam in fama, reponutor., Sequi enim gloria, 
non appett debet: nee, si eas aliquo non sequatur, idcireo 
qued glorium non meruit, minus pulerum est. Ti vero qui 
benefacta sua verbis adornant, nen ideo predicare quia fece- 
‘rint, sed ut pradicarent fecisso creduntur. 

« Ep. iv. |. 2. 

8 Memento nihil magis esse vitandum, quam istam luxu- 
riz et sordjum nevam soeletatem: que eum sint turpissima 
discreta ac separata, turpis junguntur. Ep. vi. 1. 2, 

6 Ep. iit. 1. 5. 

1 Veniam ad cenam: sed jam none paciscer, sit expedita, 
git parea, Socraticis tantum sermonibus abundet: in his 
quoque teneat modum. <p. xii. 1. 3. 

e Ep. xv. ll. 
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You put me to the expense of providing a supper for 
you, and do not come to it. Justice is to be had at 
Rome. You shall pay me to the last farthing, which 
ig more perhaps than you imagine. I had got each 
of us a lettuce, three snails, two eggs, a cake, with 
muscadel wine and ice. Besides which we had Span- 
ish olives, gourds, shalots, and a thousand other meats 
to the full as delicious. But you were better pleased 
at [ know not who’s, with oysters, sow’s belly stuffed, 
aud scarce fish. I shall certainly punish you for it.” 

He describes one of his parties of hunting 9 with all 
the witand pleasantry imaginable. “I know you will 
laugh, and consent that you do laugh as much as you 
please. That very Pliny, whom you know, has catch- 
ed three wild boars; and very large ones too. What, 
hiniself? say you. Himself. Do not believe, howev- 
er, that they cost my indolence much. I sat down 
near the nets: I had neither spear nor dart by me, but 
I had my book and a pen: I meditated, wrote, and in 
case of my going home with my hands empty, bad 
provided myself with the consolation of having my 
leaves full.’10 

Hence we see study was his darling passion. That 
taste followed bim universally, at table, in hunting, 
and wherever he went. He employed in it all the in- 
tervals of time, which were not passed in the service 
of the public: for he had laid it down to himself as a 
law, always to give business the preference to plea- 
sure, and the solid to the agreeable! This made him 
desire leisure and retirement so ardently. ‘Shall I 
never then,” cried he, when oppressed by a multipli- 
city of affairs, *be able to break the shackles with 
which I am hampered, since T cannot unbind them? 
No, I dare not flatter myself with that. Every day 
some new care augments my old ones. One business 
is no sooner at.an end than another rises up. ‘The 
chains of my occupation are perpetually multiplying 
and growing niore heavy.”12 : 

In writmg to a friend,!3 who employed his leisure 
like a wise man in a delightful retirement, he could 
not avoid envying him. “It is thus,” says he, “that 
a person no less distinguished in the functions of the 
magistrate, thaa the command of armies, and who has 
devoted himself to the service of the commonwealth 
as long as honour required it, ought to pass his age. 
We owe our first and second stage of life to our coun- 
try, but the last to ourselves, This the laws seem to 
advise us, in granting ns our quietus at sixty. When 
shall I be at liberty to enjoy rest? At what age shall 
I be permitted to imitate so glorious a retirement: 
and when will it be possible for mine not to be called 
sloth, but honourable leisure ?’"t4 

He never thought he lived or breathed, but when be 
could steal from the town to one of his country houses, 
for he had several. His agreeable description of them 
sufficiently shows the pleasure he took in them. He 
speaks of his orchards, his kitchen, and pleasure gar- 
dens, his buildings, and especially of the places that 
were in a manner the work of his own hands, with 
that joy and satisfaction which every man feels who 
builds or plantsin the country. He calls these places 
his delights, his loves, and his real loves: amores met, 
re veraamorcs:ipse possui."t5 And in another place: 
preterca indulsi amort meo; amo enim que maxima 
ex parte ipse inchovi, aut inchoata percolui.6 “Am I 
in the wrong,” says he to one of his friends, “ for be- 
ing so fond of this retreat; for making it my joy, and 
for staying so long at it?’ And in another letter: 
“Here are neither the offensive, nor the impertinent. 
All here is calm, all peace: and as the goodness of 

EE EEE 
® Ep. vi. leh. 

10 Ut si manus vacuas, plenas tumen ceras reportarem. 

11 Hung ordinem secutus sum, ut necessitates voluptati- 
bus, seria jucundis anteferrem, Ep. xxi. 1. 8. 

13 Nunquaum-ne hos arctissimes laqueos, si solvere nega- 
tur, abrumpam? Nunquam, puto. Nam veteribas negotlis 
nova accrescunt, nec tamen privra peraguntur : tat nexibus, 
lot quasi eatenis mnjus in dies eecupationum agmen exten- 
ditur. Ep. viii. 1. 2. 

13 Ep. xxii. t. 4, 

16 Nam et prima vite tempora et media patrie, extrema 
nobia impertiri debemus, ui ipse leges monent, que majo- 
rem annis sexaginta otio reddunt. 


18 Ep, xvii. |. 2, is Ep. vi. 1. 5. 
2) Fp 2. 
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the climate makes the sky more serene, and the air 
more pure, my body is in better health, aod ny mind 
more free and vigorous. The one I exercise in hunt- 
ing, and the other tn study.” 


Pliny's Ardour for Reputation and Glory. 


It is not to be doubted but that glory was the soul 
of Pliny’s virtues. His application, leisure, diversions, 
studies, all tended that way. It was a maxim with him, 
that the only ambition which suited an honest man, 
was either to do things worthy of being written, or to 
write things worthy of being read. He did not de- 
ny, that the love of glory was his darling passion. 
“Every body judges differently of human happiness.? 
For my part, Y think no man so happy as he who en- 
joys a great and solid reputation; and who, assured 
of the voices of posterity, tastes beforhand all the 
glory it intends him. Nothing affects me so much,” 
says he, “as the desire of surviving long in the re- 
membrance of mankind; a disposition truly worthy of 
a man, and especially of one, who having nothing to 
reproach himself with, does not fear the judgment of 
posterity.”"3 The celebrated Thrasea used to say, 
that an orator onght to charge himself with three 
kinds of causes: those of his friends, those who want 
Beceectton, and those of which the consequences may 

e of an exemplary nature——‘I shall add to these 
three kinds,” says Pliny again, “ perhaps as a nian not 
without ambition, great and famous causes. For it is 
just to plead sometimes for reputation and glory, that 
Is to say, to plead one’s own cause.”4 

He passionately desired that Tacitus would write 
his history:5 hut, less vain than Cicero, he did not 
ask him to embellish it with lies: mendaciunculis as- 
pergere. “My actions,” sayg he to that historian, 
“will in your hands become more great, remarkable, 
and shining. I do not, however, desire you to exag- 
ae them: for I know, that history ought never to 

epart from truth, and that truth does sufficient ho- 
nour to good actions.”6 I do not know whether I 
had reason for saying, that Pliny was less vain than 
Cicero, and whether Cicero ouglit not to be deemed 
the more modest, because the more sincere. He 
knew what he wanted, and asked an officious supple- 
ment of that. But Pliny does not believe he has oc- 
casion either for favour or aid. Heis more satisfied 
with his own merit. It is sufficiently great, solid, and 
noble, to support itself alone for the view of posterity. 
It has no occasion for any thing, besides an elevation 
of style, to convey the siniple truth down to future 
ages without any foreign addition, 

Pliny often assenibled a number of his select friends, 
in order to read his compositions either in verse or 
prose to them. He declares in several letters, that he 
did this with the view of making use of their advice; 
which might be: but the desire of being praised and 
admired had a great share in it, for he was very sen- 
sible in that point. ‘I represent to myself already 
the crowd of hearers,’’? (he speaks to a friend whom 
he advises to read his works ia the same manner,) 
“the transports of admiration, the applauses, and even 
that silence, which, while I speak in public, or read 
my compositions, is scarce less charming than the 
loudest applauses, when it proceeds solely from at- 


1 Equidem beatos puto, quibns deurum munere datum 
ot aut fucere scribenda, aut scribere legenda. Ep. xvi. 

> Alivs alium, ego beatissimum existimo, qui bone man- 
sureque fame presumptinne perfruitur, certusque posterita- 
tis cum fulura gloria vivit. 

2 Mi nihil equé ac diuturnitatis amor et cupido solicitat ; 
res homine dignissima, presertim qui nullius sibi conscius 
culpe, posterilates memuriam non retormidet. 

¢ Ad hee ego genera causarum, ambitiosé fortasse, addam 
tamen claras et illustres. lquum enim est ngere noonun- 
quam gloriz et fama, id est suam causam. 

5 Ep. xxxii. 1. 7. 

6 Hec, utcunque se habent, notiora, clariora, majora tu 
facies: quanquam oon exigo ut excedas acte rei modum. 
Nain nec historia debet egredi veritatem, et honesté factis 
veritas sufficit. 

1 Imaginor qui concursus, que admiratio te, qui clamor, 
quod etiam silentium maneat: quo ego, ctim dico vel recito, 
bo minua quam clamore delector, vit mad6 silentium acre, 
et Intentum, et eupidum ulteriara audiendi, 
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tention, and an impatient desire of hearing what re- 
maing."’8 

He was highly offended at the mute and superci- 
lious behaviour of some hearers, when it concerned 
his friends.9 “An excellent work was read in an as- 
sembly to which I was invited. Two or three per- 
sons, who considered themselves better judges than 
all the rest of us, heard it as if they had been deaf and 
dumb. They never opened their lips, made the least 
motion, or so much as rose up, unless it was when 
they were weary of sitting. What contradiction, or 
rather what folly was this, to pass a whole day in mor- 
tifying a man, to whose house they came only to ex- 
press ‘Triendship aod esteem for him!’10 

He did noble actions; but was well pleased that 
they should be known, and himself praised for them. 
“J do not deny,” says he, ‘that I am not so wise, as 
to be indifferent to that kind of reward, which virtue 
finds in the testimony and approbation of many.” 11 

Pliny is censured for speaking often of himself, but 
he cannot be reproached with speaking only of him- 
self. No man ever took more pleasure in extolling 
the merit of others; which he carried go far as to oc- 
casion his being accused of praising to excess, a fault 
against which he was very far either from defending 
himself, or being willing to correct.2 ‘+ You tell me, 
that J am reproached by some people with praising 
my friends to excess upon all occasions. I confess my 
crime, and glory in it. For can there be any thing 
more generous, than to err through such an indul- 
gence of one's self? And pray who are those peaple, 
who believe they know my friends better than I do? 
Granted piey do, wherefore do they envy me so grate- 
ful an error? For suppose my friends are not what I 
say, I am always hapjsy in believing they are. Let me 
therefore advise these censurers to apply their ma- 
lignant delicacy to those who believe there is wit 
and judgment in criticising their friends: as for me, 
they shall never persuade me, that I love mine too 
well.” 

Have I not expatiated too far upon Pliny’s private 
character, and will not the extracts I have made from 
his letters, appear to the reader too long and abun- 
dant? I am afraid they will, and confess my weak- 
ness, These characters of integrity, probity, genero- 
sity, love of pulls good, which, to the misfortune of 
our age, are beconie so rare, transport me out of my- 
self, ravish my admiration, and vials me incapable of 
abridging my descriptions of them. And indeed, I 
repeat it again, is there a more gentle, desirable, so- 
cial, and amiable character, in every respect, than that 
of which I have been endeavouring so long to give 
sone idea? How agreeable is the intercourse of life 
with such friends; and how happy is it for the public, 
when such beneficent persons as Pliny, void of capri- 
cious humour, passion, and prejudice, fill the first offi- 
ces of a state, and make it their study to soften and 
remove the distresses of those with whom they have 
to do? 

I was wrong in saying that Pliny was void of pas- 
sion. Exempt as he was from such, as in the judg- 
ment of the world dishonour men, he had one, lesa 
gross and more delicate indeed, but not less warm and 
vicious in the sight of the Supreme Judge, whatever 
endeavours the general corruption of the human heart 
may make to ennoble it, by giving it almost the name 
of virtue:—I mean, that excessive love of glory, which 
was the soul of all his actions and undertakings. 
Pliny and ell the rest of the illustrious writers of the 
Pagan world, were solely engrossed by the desire and 
care of living in the remembrance of posterity, and of 
transmitting their names to future ages by writing, 
which they were in hopes would endure as long as the 
world, and obtain then: a kind of immortality, with 
which they were blind enough to content themselves. 


8 Ep. x. J. 2. 8 Ep. xvii. |. 4. 

10 Que sinisteritas, ac potilis amentia, in hoc totum diem 
impendere, ut offendas, ut inimicum relinquas, ad quem tan- 
quam amiciasimus vencris. F 

11 Neque enim sum tam sapiens, ut nihil mea intersit, an 
iis quee honesté fecisse me credo testificatio quedam et quusi 
premium accedat. Ep, i. 1.5, 

ia Ep. xxviii. 1. 7, 
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Could any thing be more uncertain, precarious, and 
frivolous, than this hope? Could not time, which has 
abolished the greatest part of the works of these vain 
men, have also abolished the little that remains of 
them? To what are they indebted for the fragments 
of them that have escaped the general shipwreck? 
The little of theirs come down to us, does it prevent 
all that belongs to them, even their very names, from 
having perished totally throughout all Africa, Asia, 
und great part of Europe? Had it not been for the 
studies kept up by the Christian church, would not 
barbarism have annihilated their works and names 
throughout the universe? How vain, how trifling then 
is the felicity, upon which they relied, and to which 
they wholly devoted themselves! Have not those, 
who were the admiration of their own times, fallen in- 
to the abyss of death aod oblivion, as well as the most 
ignorant and stupid? We, whom religion has better 
instructed, should be very blind and void of reason, if, 
destined by the grace of our Saviour to a blessed im- 
mortality, we suffered ourselves to be dazzled by ima- 
ay greatness, and the phantom of an eternity in 
idea. 

The extracts [ have made from his letters, are more 
than sufficient to make the reader acquainted with his 
genius and manners: it remains for me to give an idea 
of his style by some extracts from his panegyric upon 
Trajan, which is an extremely elaborate piece of 
eloquence, and has always been considered as his 
Masterpiece. 


Panegyric upon Trajan. 


I have already observed, that Pliny, after his being 
appointed consul by Trajan, in conjunction with Cor- 
nutus Tertellus his intimate friend, received the sen- 
ate’s orders to make that prince’s panegyric in the 
name of the whole empire. He addresses his dis- 
courze always to the emperor, as if present. If he 
were really so, for it is doubted, it must have cost his 
modesty a great deal: but whatever repugnance he 
might have to hearing himself praised to his face, 
which is always very disagreeable, he did not think it 
proper to oppose the decree of so venerable an assem- 
bly. It is easy to judge that Pliny, on that occasion, 
exerted all his faculties; to which no doubt the 
warmth of his gratitude added new force. Some ex- 
tracts, which I am going to make from that piece, 
will at the same time show the eloquence of its au- 
thor, and the admirable qualities of the prince it 
praises, 


General praise of Trajan. 


“Sepe ego mecum, patres conscripti, tacitus agita- 
vi, qualem quantumqne esse oporteret cujus ditione 
Dutuque maria, terre, pax, bella, regerentur: cum in- 
terea fingenti formantique mihi principem, quem equa- 
ta diig immortalibus potestas deceret, nunquam voto 
saltem concipere succurrit similem huic quem vide- 
mus. Enituit aliquis in bello, sed obsolevit in pace. 
Alium toga, sed non et arma honestarunt. Reveren- 
tian: ille terrore, alius amorem humanitate captavit. 
Ille quesitam domi gloriam, in publico; bic in publico 
partam, domi perdidit. Postrem®d, adhuc nemo extitit, 
cujus virtutes anullo vitiorum confinio lederentur. At 
principi nostro quanta concordia quantusque concen- 
tus ommium laudum omnisque gloriz contigit; ut ni- 
hil severitati ejus hilaritate, nihil gravitati simplicitate, 
nihil majestati humanitate detrahatur! Jam firmitas, 
jam proceritas corporis, jam honor capitis, et dignitas 
oris, ad hoc ztatis indeflexa maturitas, nec sine quo- 
dam munere deuim festinatis senectutis insignibus ad 
nugendam majestatem ornata casaries, nonne longé 
Jateque principem ostentant?” 

“| have often endeavoured, fathers, to form to my- 
self an idea of the great qualities which a person 
worthy of ruling the universe absolutely by sea and 
land, in peace and war, ought to have; and J confess, 
that when I have imagined, according to my best dis- 
cretion, a prince capable of sustaining with honour a 
power comparable to that of the gods, my utmost 
wishes have never rose so high, as even to conceive 
one like him we now see. Soine have acquired glory 
in war, but lost it in peace. The gown has given 
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others fame, but the sword disgace Some have 
made themselves respected by terror, and others he- 
loved by humanity. Some have known how to con- 
ciliate esteem in their own houses, but not to pre- 
serve it in public; and some to merit reputation in 
public, which they have ill sustained at home. Ina 
word, we have seeo none hitherto, whose virtues have 
not suffered sonie alloy from the neighbouring vices. 
But in our prince, what an assemblage of all excel- 
lent qualities, what an union of every kind of glory, 
do we not behold; his severity losing nothing by his 
cheerfulness, his gravity by the simplicity of his man- 
ners, nor the majesty of bis power and person by the 
bumanity of his temper and actions! The strength 
and gracefulness of his body, the elegance of his fea- 
tares, the dignity of his aspect, the healthy vigour 
of his maturer years, his hoary hair, which the gods 
seem to have made white before the time only to 
render him the more venerable; do they not all 
combine to point out, to speak, the sovereign of the 
world?” 


Trajan’s conduct in the Army. 


“Quid cim solatium fessis militibus, egris opem 
ferres? Non tibi moris tua inire tentoria, nisi com- 
militonum ante lustrasses; nec requiem corpori, nisi 
post omnes, dare. Hac mihi admiratione dignus im- 
perator non videretur, si inter Fabricios, et Scipiones, 
et Camillos talis esset. Tunc enim illum immita- 
tionis ardor, semperque melior aliquis accenderet. 
Postquam vero stadium armorum & manibus ad ocu- 
los, ad voluptatem @ labore translatum est, quam mag- 
num est unum ex omnibus patrio niore, patria vir- 
tuté latari, et sine amulo ac sine exemplosecum cer- 
tare, secum contendere: ac, sicut imperat solus, solum 
ita esse qui debeat imperare!” f 

“In your care of the tired and wounded soldiers, 
in which none ever were more attentive, was it your 
custom to retire to your own tent, till after having 
visited all the rest, or to take repose, till you had 
first provided for that of the whole army? To find 
such a general atuongst the Fabricii, the Scipios, the 
Camilli, would seem no great matter of admiration. 
In those days there was always some great exaniple, 
some superior, to quicken such ardour, and (to kindle 
in the soul a noble emulation. But now, when we 
love arms only in tbe shows of the circus, and have 


‘transferred them from the hand to the eye, fram fa- 


tigue and toil to pastime and amusement, how glorious 
is it to be the only one in retaining the ancient man- 
ners and virtues of his country, and to have no other 
model to propose, no other rival to contend with, but 
bimself; and as he reigns alone, to be the only per- 
son worthy of reigning!” 

*Veniet tempus quo posteri visere, visendum tra- 
dere minoribus suis gestient, quis sudores tuos hau- 
serit campus, que refectiones tuay arbores, que som- 
num saxa Rs qod denique tectum magnus 
hospes imp everis, ut tunc ipsi tibi ingentium ducum 
sacra vestigia jisdem in locis monstrabantur.” 

“The time will come, when posterity will eagerly 
visit themselves, and show to their children, the plains 
where you sustained such glorious labours, the trees 
under which you refreshed yourself with food, the 
rocks where you slept, and the houses that were ho- 
noured with so great a guest: in a word, they will 
trace your sacred footsteps everywhere, as you have 
done those in the same places of the great captains 
you delight so much to contemplate.” f 

“Ttaque perinde summis atque infimis carus, sic 
imperatorem commilitonemque miscueras, ut studium 
omnium laboremque et tanquam particeps socinsque 
elevares. Felices illus, quorum fides et industria, non 
per nuncios et interpretes, sed ab ipso te, nec auribus 
tuis sed oculis probantur. Consecuti sunt, ut absens 

voque de absentibus nemini magis, quam tibi, cre- 
eres. 

‘* Dear as you were alike to great and small, you 
mingled the soldier and general in such a manner, 
that at the same time your office exacted their whole 


1 At Rome the princes exercised the functions both of 
magistrates and generals. 
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obedience and labours as their leader, you softened 
their toils by sharing in them as their companion. 
How happy are they to serve you, who are not in- 
formed ot their zeal and capacity from the reports of 
Others, but are yourself the witness of them in your 
own persoo. Hence to their good fortune, even when 
absent, you rely on none more than yourself in what 
relates to them.” 


Trajan’s return and entrance into Rome, after his 
being declared Emperor. 


“ Ac primum qui dies ille, quo expectatas desidera- 
tusque urbem tuam ingressus es!—Non tas quem- 
quani, non valetudo, non sexus retardavit quominus 
oculos insolito spectaculo expleret. Te parvuli nos- 
cere, ostentare juvenes, mirari senes, egri quoque 
neglecto medentium imperio ad conspectum tui, tan- 
quany ad salutem sanitatemque, prorepere. Inde alii 
se satis vixisse te viso, te recepto: alii nunc magis 
vivendum predicabant, Feeminas etiam tunc foecun- 
ditatis sua maxima voluptas subiit, cum cernerent 
cui principi cives, cui imperatori milites peperissent. 
Videres referta tecta ac laborantia, ac ne eum quidem 
vacantem locum, qui non nisi suspensum et instabile 
vestigium caperet. Oppletas undique vias, angus- 
fumque tramitem relictum tibi: alacrem hinc atque 
inde populum: ubique par gaudium, paremque cla- 
morenm.” 

“ What shall I say of that day, when your city, af- 
ter having sa long desired and expected you, beheld 
yen enter it?—Neither age, sex, nor bealth could 
seep any body from so unusual a sight. The chil- 
dren were eager to know you, the youth to point you 
out, the old to admire you, and even the sick, with- 
out regard to the orders of their physicians, crept 
out, as if for the recovery of their health, to feed 
their eyes on you. Some said, that they had lived 
long enough, since they had secn you; and others, 
that they only now began to live. The women re- 
joiced that they had children, when they saw for 
what prince they had brought forth citizens, for what 
general, soldiers. The roofs were all crowded and 
ready to break down under the numbers upon them; 
the very places where there was scarce room to stand 
and oot upright, were full. The throng was so vast 
in the streets, that it scarce left you way to pass 
through it: while the joy and acclamations of the 
people filled all places, and resounded universally to 
the heavens.” 


The Example of the Prince how Powerful. 


“Non censuram adhuc, non preefecturam morum 
recepisti; quia tibi beneficiis potius quam remediis 
Ingenla nostra experiri placet. Et alioqui nescio an 
plus nioribus conferat princeps, qui bonos esse patitur, 
quan qui cogit. Flexibiles quamcumque in partem 

uciniur a principe, atque ut ita dicam, sequaces su- 
mus—Vita principis censura est, eaque perpetua: ad 
hanc dirigimur, ad hanc convertimur; nec tam impe- 
rio nobis opug est, quam) exemplo. Quippe infidelis 
recti magister est metus. Meliis homines exemplis 
docentur, quie inprimis boc in se boni habent, quod 
approbant que precipiunt, fieri posse.” 

“You have nut yet thought fit to take the censor- 
ship upon you, nor to charge yourself with inspect- 
ng the manners of the people; because you choose 
rather to try our disposition by kindness and indul- 
gence, than bitter remedies. And indeed, 1 do not 

now whether the prince, who honours the virtues 
of his people, does not contribute more to them, than 
be who exacts them with rigour.—The life of a prince 
is a Continual censorship: it is to that we adapt our- 
selves, to that we turn as to our model; and want 
Jess his commands than his example. For fear is but 
a dubious, a treacherous teacher of duty. Examples 
are of much greater efficacy with men: for they not 
only direct to virtue, but prove that it is not impossi- 
ble to practise what they admonish.” 


Virtue, not Statues, do Honour to Princes. 


“Tbit in secula fuisse principem, cui florenti et in- 
columi nunquam nisi modici, honores, sepius nulli 
decernerentur.—Ac mihi intuenti in sapientiam tuam, 
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niinus mirum videtur, quod mortales istos caducosque 
titulas aut depreceris, aut temperes. Scis enim ubi 
vera principis, ubi sempiterna sit gloria; ubi sint ho- 
nores, in quos nihil flammis, nihil senectuti, nihil 
sucessoribus liceat. Arcus enim, et statuas, aras etiam 
templaque demolitur et obscurat oblivio, negligit car- 

itque posteritas: contra, contemptor ambitionis et 
infinitse potestatis domitor ac fircenator aninis ipsa 
vetustate florescit, nec ab ullis magis landatur, quam 
quibus minimé necesse est. Preterea, ut quisquis 
factus est princeps, extemplo fama ejus, incertuni 
bona an mala, ceterim eterna est. Non ergo per- 
petua principi fama, que invitumy manet, sed bona 
concupiscenda est. Ea porro non imaginibns et sta- 
tuis, sed virtute ac meritis propagatur.” 

“Tt will be told in all ages, that tbere was a prince 
to whom in the height of glory and good fortune only 
moderate honours and more frequently none were 
decreed.——When I consider your profound wisdom, 
my wonder ceases, on seeing you either decline or 
nioderate these fleeting vulgar titles. You know 
wherein the true, the immortal glory of a prince con- 
sists; you know wherein these honours have their 
being, which fear neither flames, time, nor the envy 
of successors, For neither triumphal arches, sta- 
tues, altars, nor even temples escape oblivion, and 
the neglect or injuries of posterity. But he, whose 
exalted soul disdains ambition, and sets due bounds 
to universal power, shall flourish to the latest period 
of the world, revered and praised by none so mych, 
as thase who are most at liberty to dispense with that 
homage. The fame of a prince, from the moment 
he becomes so, whether good or bad, is necessarily 
eternal. He ought not therefore ta desire an im- 
mortal name, which he must have whether he will or 
not, but a good one; and that, not statues and ima- 
ges, but merit and virtue perpetuate.” 


The Prince’s Happiness inseparable from that of the 
People. 


“Fuit tempus, ac nimium diu fuit, quo alia adversa, 
alia sccunda principi et nobis. Nune communia tibi 
nobiscum tam lta, quam tristia; nec inagis sine te 
nos esse felices, qnam tu sine nobis potes. An, si 
posses, in fines votornm, adjecisses, ul tla precibus 
luis dit annuerent, si judicium nostrum merert per- 
severasses 2" 

“There was a time, and but of too long duration, 
when our misfortuues and prosperity and the prinuce’s 
were the reverse of each other. But now our good 
and evil are one and the same with yours; and we 
can no more be happy without you, than you without 
us. Had it been otherwise, would you have added 
at the end of your public vows, ‘That you desired 
the gods would hear your prayers no longer, than 
you continued to deserve our love?’” 

It is remarkable that a condition was inserted by 
the order of Trajan himself in the vowa made for him 
by the public: Si bene rempublicam et ex utilitate 
omnium rexeris: that is, “if you govern the common- 
wealth with justice, and make the good of all man- 
kind the rule of your power.” ‘O vows,” cries Pliny, 
“worthy of being made, worthy of being eternally 
heard! The commonwealth has, by your guidance, 
entered into a contract with the gods, that they should 
be watchful for your preservation, as long as you are 
so for that of your country: and if yon act any thing 
to the contrary, that they should withdraw their re- 
gard and protection from you.” “ Digna vota, quae 
seniper suscipiantur, semperque solvantur, Egit cum 
diis, ipso te auctore, Respub ica, ut te sospitem inco- 
lumemque prestarent, si tu czteros praestitisses: 31 
cuntra, illi quoque & custodia tui corporis oculos di- 
moverent.”” 


Admirable Union between the Wife and Sister of 
Trajan. 
* Nihil est tam pronum ad simultates quam semu- 


| latio, in feeminis presertim. Ea porro maximé nas- 


citur ex conjunctione, alitur zquaiitate, exardescit in- 
vidia, cujus finis est odium. Quo quidem admirabi- 
lus existimanduni est, quod mulieribus duabus in una 
domo parique fortuna oullum certamen, nulla conten- 
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tio est. Suspiciunt invicem, invicem cedunt: ciimque 
te utraque cflusissimeé diligat, nihil sua putant interesse 
utram tu magis ames. Tdem Go ee Pos ee idem 
tenor vite, nihilque ex quo sentias duas esse.” 

“ Nothing is more apt to produce enmity than emu- 
Jation, especially among women. It generally is most 
frequent where it should least be found, I mean in 
families: equality nourishes it, envy inflames it, the 
ead of which is implacable hatred. And thts makes 
our wonder the greater, when we behold two ladies, 
eqnal in fortune, in the same palace, between whom 
there never happens the least difference. They seem 
to contend in paying respect and giving place to each 
other; and though they both love you with the ulmost 
tenderness, they do not think which of them you love 
best of any consequence. Their views, the tenor of 
their lives, are so much the same, that there is no- 
thing in either from which one can distinguish them 
to be two persons.” 


Trajan was sensible to the Joys of Friendship. 


“Jam etiam et in privatorum animis exoleverat 
priscum mortaliuzm booum amicitia, cujus in locum 
migraverant assentationes, Blandite, et pejor odio 
amoris simulatio. Etenim in principum domo nomen 
tantum anticitie, inane scilicet irrisumque, manebat. 
Nam que poterat esse inter eos amicitia, quorum sibi 
alii domini, alii servi videbantur? Tu hance pulsam 
et errantem reduxisti. Habes amicos, quia amicus 
ipse es. Neqne enim, ut alia subjectis, ita amor im- 
pernny neque est ullus affectus tam erectus, et li- 

er, et dominationis impatiens, nec qui magis vices 
exigat.” 

“Friendship, that inestiniable good, in which of 
old the happiness of mortals consisted, was banished 
even from the commerce of private life; and flattery, 
compliment, and outward profession, the phantom of 
friendship, more dangerons even than enmity, had as- 
sunied its place. If the name of friendship was still 
known in the court of princes, it was only as the ob- 
ject of contempt and ridicule. For what friendship 
could subsist between those, who considered each 
other in the light of masters and slaves? But you 
have recalled the exile from wandering abroad: you 
have friends, because you are yourself a friend. lor 
the power of a prince, thongh he commands without 
bounds in other things, does not extend to love. Of 
all the affections of the soul, that is the most free, 
unobiassed, and averse to constraint; none of them 
exacting returns with greater rigour.” 


Absolute Power of the Freedmen under the bad Em- 
perors. 


 Plerique principes, cum essent civiam domini, li- 
bertorun erant servi. Horum consiliis, horam nutu 
regebantur: per hos audiebant, per hos loquebantur: 

er hos pretura etiam, et sacerdotia, et consulatus, 
nnd et ab his, petebantur. Tu libertis tuis sammum 
que honorem, sed tanquam libertis, habes; abun- 
eque his sufficere credis, si probi et frugi existimen- 
tur. Scis enim, precipuum esse indiciuin non magni 
Tincipis, magnos libertos.” 

“ Nost of our emperors, while lords of the citizens, 
were slaves to their freedmen. They governed sole- 
ly by their counsel and dictates; and had neither will, 
ears, nor tongues but theirs. By them, or rather from 
them, all offices, praetor, pontifex, consul, were to be 
asked. As for you, you have indeed a very high re- 
gard for your freedmen, but you regard them as freed- 
men,and believe them sufficiently honoured in the cir- 
cumstances of worthy men of moderate fortune. For 
you know that there js not a more infallible proof 
of the prince's meanness, than the greatness of his 
freedmen.” 


Nothing Exalts the Prince like descending to the 
Man. 

“Cui nihil ad angendum fastigium superest, hic uno 
modo crescere potest, si se ipse submiltat, securus 
magnitudinis suze, Neqne enim ab allo periculo for- 
tuna principum longids abest, qnam ab hamilitate.” 

“To bim who has attained the highest fortnne, 
there remains but one manner of exalting himself, and 
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that is, secure in his greatness, to neglect and descend 
from it properly, Ot all the dangers princes can in- 
cur, the least they have to fear, is making themselves 
cheap by humility.” 


fn what the Greatness of princes Consists. 


“ Ut felicitatis est quantum velis posse, sic magnitu- 
dinis velle quantum possis.” 

‘As it is the highest felicity to be capable of doing 
all the good you will, so it is the most exalted great- 
ness to desire to do all the good you can.” 

Of Pliny's Style. 

Pliny’s panegyric has always passcd for his master- 
piece, and even in his own tine, when many of his 
pieces of eloquence that had acquired hiin great repu- 
tation at the bar, were extant. In praising as consul 
and by order of the senate, so accomplished a prince 
as Trajan, to whose favour he was besides highly in- 
debted, it is not to be wondered that he made an ex- 
traordinary eflort of genius, as well to express his pri- 
vate gratitude, as the universal joy of the empire. 
His genius shines out everywhere in this discourse; 
but his heart is still more evident in it; and all know 
that true eloquence flows from the heart.) 

When he spoke this panegyric, it was not so Jong 
as it is at present.2 It was not till after the first essay, 
that like an able painter, he added new strokes of art 
to the portrait of his hero; but all taken from the life, 
and which far from altering the likeness and truth, on- 
ly rendered them stronger and more sensible. He 
gives us himself the reason that induced him to act in 
this manner.8 “My first view,” says he, “wag to 
make the emperor (if possible) more in love with his 
own virtues, hy the charms of just and natural prais- 
es; and next, to point out to his successors, not as a 
niaster, but under the cover of example, the most cer- 
tain paths to solid glory. For thongh it be laudable 
to form princes hy precepts, it is difficult, not to say 
proud and assuming. But to transmit the praises of 
a most excellent prince to posterity, is setting up a 
light to guide succeeding emperors, and to the full ag 
useful, with no arrogaace.” It was not easy for him 
to have proposed a more perfect model. Trajan may 
be said to have united all the qualities of a great prince 
in one only, which was in being perfectly convinced, 
that he was not emperor for himself, but for his peo- 
ple. But that is not the present question. 

The style of his discourse is elegant, florid, and lu- 
minous, as that of a panegyric ought to be, in which 
it ig allowable to display with eat whatever is most 
shining in eloquence. The thoughts in it are fine, 
solid, very numerous, and often seen: entirely new. 
The diction, though generally simple ennugh, has 
nothing low, or that does not suit the subject, and 
support its dignity. The descriptions are lively, na- 
tural, circumstantial, and full of happy images, which 
set the object before the eyes, and render it sensible, 
The whole piece abounds with maxims and sentimentg 
truly worthy of the prince it praises. As, fine and 
eloquent as this discourse is, it cannot however in my 
opinion be judged of the sublime kind. We do not 
see in it, as in Cicero's orations, even of the demon- 
strative kind, those warm and emphatic expressions, 
noble and sublime thoughts, bold and affecting turns 
and sallies, and figures full of vivacity and fire, which 
surprise, astonish, and transport the soul out of itself. 
His eloqnence does not resemble those great rivers, 
that roll their waves with noise and majesty, but ra- 
ther aclear and agreeable stream, which flows gently 


1 Pectus est quod disertos faci. Quinctil. 

ae p. xvid: 

® Officium consulatis injunxit mihi ut Reip. nomine Prin- 
cipi gralias agerem. Quod ego in Senalu etim ad rationem 
et loci ct temporis ex more fectssem, bono eivi eonvenicntissi- 
mum credidi, eadem illa spatiosifis et uberids volumine am- 
plecti. Primtim, ut Imperatori nostro virtutes sum veris 
lavdibus commendarentur: deinde ut fulurt Principes, non 
qnasi a magistro, sed tamen sub exemplo premoncrentur, 
qua potissi:nura via possent ad eandem gloriam ni. Nam 
precipere qualis esse debent Priuceps, pulcerura quidem, sed 
onerosum ae prope superbum est. Landare ver6 optimum 
Priacipein, ae per hoc posteris, velur & speeula, lumen quod 
sequantur ostendere, idem ulilitatia habet, a:rogantia nibil, 
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under the shade of the trees that adorn its banks. 
Pliny leaves his reader perfectly calm, and in bis natu- 
ral situation of mind. He pleases, but by parts and 
assages. A kind of poner prevails throughout 
his whole panegyric, which makes it not easy to bear 
the reading of it to the end; whereas Cicero’s longest 
oration seems the finest, and gives the most pleasure. 
To this I must add, that Pliny’s style savours a little 
of the taste for antitheses, broken thoughts, and studi- 
ed turns of phrase, which prevailed in his time. He 
did not abandon himself to them, but was obliged in 
some measure to conform to the reigning taste. The 
sane taste is obvious in his letters, but with less of- 
fence, because they are all detached pieces, in which 
such a style does not displease: I believe them how- 
ever far from being comparable to those of Cicero. 
But all things rightly considered, Pliny’s letters and 
ese deserve the esteem and approbation all ages 
ave given them; to which I shall add, that his trans- 
lator (into French) ought to share them with him. 


Ancient Panegyrics. 

There is a collection of Latin orations extant, enti- 
tled Panegyrici veteres, which contains panegyrics 
upon several of the Romanemperors. That of Pliny 
is at the head of them, with eleven of the same kind 
after it. This collection, besides including many facts 
not to be found elsewhere, may be nf great use to such 
as have occasion to compose panegyrics. The ancients 
ofa better age supply us with no models of this kind 
of discourses, except Cicero’s oration for the Manilian 
law, and some parts of his other harangues, which are 
finished masterpieces of the demonstrative kind. The 
same heauty and delicacy ure not to be expected in 
the panegyrics of which [ am speaking. Remoteness 
from the Augnstan age had occasioned a great decline 
of eloquence, which no longer retained that ancient 
purity of language, beauty of expression, sobriety of 
ornaments, and simple and natural air, that rose when 
necessary, into an admirable loftiness and sublimity 
of style. But there is considerable talent in these 
discourses, with very fine thoughts, happy turns, live- 
ly descriptions, and very just commendations. 

To give the reader some idea of them, I shall con- 
tent myself with transcribing two passages here in 
Latin only. They are extracted from the panegyrics 
spoken by Nazarius in honour of Constantine the 
Great, upon the birth-day of the two Cesars his sons, 
A. D. 321. St. Jerome mentions this Nazarius as a 
celebrated orator, and says that he had a daughter no 
less esteemed than himself for eloquence. 


First Passage. 


Nazarius speaks here of the two Cesars. ‘ Nobi- 
lissimorum Ceesarum laudes exequi velle, studium qui- 
dem dulce, sed non et cura mediocris est; quorum: in 
annis pubescentibus non erupture virtutis tumens ger- 
men, non flos precursor indolis bone letior quam 
uberior apparet; sed jam facta grandifera, et contra 
rationem ztatis maximorumque fructuum matura per- 
ceptio. Quorum alter jam obterendis hostibus gravis 
terrorem paternum, quo semper barbaria omnis intre- 
muit, derivare ad nomen suum czpit: alter jam Con- 
sulatum, jam venerationemi sui, jam patrem sentiens, 
si quid intactum aut parens aut frater reservet, decla- 
rat mox victorem futurum, qui animo jam vincit zta- 
tem. Rapitur quippe ad similitudinem suorum excel- 
lens quzeque natura, nec sensim ac lenté indicium pro- 
mit boni, cum involucra infantize vividum rumpit in- 
genium.” 


Second Passage. 


Nazarius praises a virtue iu Constantine very rare- 
ty found in princes, but highly estimable: that 1s, con- 
tinence. He adds also several other praises to it. 

«Jam illa vix audeo de tanto Principe commemo- 
rare, quod nullam matronarum, cul forma emendatior 
fuerit, boni sui piguit; cum sub abstinentigsimo Im- 
peratore species luculenta, non incitatrix licentiz es- 
set sed pudoris ornatrix. Que sine dubio magna, sea 
potius divina laudatio, sepe et in ipsis etiam philoso- 
phis, non tam re exhibita, quam dispntatione jactata. 
Sed reimittamus hoc priucipi nostro, qui ita temperan- 
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tiam ingenerare omnibus cupit, ut eam non ad yirtu- 
tem suarum decus adscribendam, sed ad nature ipsi 

us honestatem referendam, arbitretur. Quid, facile 

aditus? quid, aures patientissimas? quid, benigna re 

Sponsa? quid, vultum ipsutn augusti decoris gravitate, 
hilaritate permixta, venerandum quiddam et amabile 
renidentem, quis digne exequi possit?” 

Can any thing bestronger than this thought? “No 
lady, however beautiful, has had reason to repent her 
being so; because under so wise a prince as Constan- 
tine, beanty is not an attraction to vice, but the orna- 
ment of virtue.” And could it be better expressed? 
Cum sub abstinentissimo Imperatore species luci- 


lenta, non incitatrix licentia esset, sed pudoris orna- 
tyia. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF RHETORICIANS, 


THOSE who make it their profession to teach elo- 
quence, and have written precepts upon it, are called 
Rhetoricians. 

Eloquence is the art of speaking well. One might 
believe that for the attainment of it, it would suffice 
to hearken to, and follow the voice of nature. She 
seems to dictate to us what it is necessary to say, and 
often even the manner of saying it. Do we not every 
day see a multitude of persons, who without art or 
study, and by the pure force of genius, can give order, 
perspicuity, eloquence, and above all, fine sense to 
their discourse? What more is wanting. It is true, 
that without the aid of nature precepts are of no use:1 
but it is as true, that they very much support and 
strengthen her, in serving her asa rule and guide. 
Precepts are no more than ohservations, which have 
been made upon what was either fine or defective, in 
discourse. For, as Cicero very well observes, elo- 
quence was not the offspring of art, but art of elo- 
quence These reflections, reduced to order, formed 
what is called rhetoric. Now who doubts, but they 
may be of great service for attaining and improving 
the talent of speaking. 

Quinctilian, in the third book of his Insfitutiones 
Oratorie, enumerates a considerable number of the 
ancient rhetoricians, as well Greek as Latin. I shall 
expatiate only upon those, whose names and histories 
are best known, shall slightly pass over others, and 
even say nothing of many. Mr. Gibert, who has been 
professor of rhetoric in the college of Mazarine al- 
most fifty years with great reputation, and has seve- 
ral times filled, and always with the same success, the 
honourable place of principal in the university of 
Paris, has composed a work upon the subject I now 
treat, abounding with erudition, of which, as an old 
friend, he has given me permission to make all the 
use I should think fit. 


ARTICLE I. 
OF THE GREEK RHETORICIANS. 
EMPEDOCLES. CORAX. TISIAS. 


EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum, a celebrated philoso- 
ee is supposed to be the first that had any know- 
edge of rhetoric; and Coraz and Tisias, both Sici- 
lians, are said to be the first who reduced it to rules.3 
They had many disciples, better known under the 
name of sophists, of whom we shall speak in the 
sequel. 


PLATO 


THOUGH Plato seems to have undertaken to dis- 
credit rhetoric, he justly deserves to be ranked in the 
number of the most excellent rhetoricians, a 
only censured and ridiculed those who dishonoure 
this art by the abuse of jt, and the bad taste of elo- 
quence they endeavoured to introduce. The solid 


1 [ud in primis testandum est, nihil precepta atque artes 
valere nisi adjuvante natura, Quinetil. 1. i. in Prowm., 

2 Non esse eluguentiam ex arvilicio, sed artificiuin ex elo- 
quentia vatnin. J. De Orat. un. t46. 

Iuitiam divenda deait natura; initium artis observatio. 
Quinctil. Lilie 2. 

3 Quinctil. 1. iti, Lb Cic. in Brut, n. 46. 
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and judicious reflections, which we find in several of 
his dialogues, especially in the Phedrus and Gorgias, 
may be considered as a good rhetoric, and contains 
the most important principles of it. 


ARISTOTLE. 


ARISTOTLE is acknowledged with reason to be the 
chief and prince of rhetoricians. His Rhetoric, divid- 
ed into three books, has always been considered by 
the learned as a masterpiece, and the inost consum- 
mate treatise that ever appeared upon this subject. 
We are indebted for this work to its author's jea- 
lousy, or rather emulation. Isocrates, at that time 
very old, taught eloquence at Athens with extraor- 
dinury success, and was followed by a great number 
of illustrious disciples: 1 I might for that reason have 
given him a place amongst the rhetoricians, but I de- 
fer speaking of him to another title. So shining a 
reputation alarmed Aristotle. By a happy parody 
on a yerse of a Greek tragedy, he said to a adie Cot 
ig a shame for me to keep silence, and let Isocrates 
speak.” 

Airxedy ciwarky, Iroxeztyv Sitcv Abyss, 
Till then he had solely taught philosophy; which 
he continued to do only in the mornings, and opened 
his school in the afternoon, to teach pupils the pre- 
cepts of rhetaric. 

It appears that Aristotle composed several works 
upon rhetoric.2 Cicero speaks in more than one 

ace of a collection,? in which this philosopher had 
inserted all the precepts of that art which had appear- 
ed from Tisias, whom he considers as the inventor of 
it, to his own times; and had treated them with such 
elegance, perspicuity, and order, that people no longer 
had recourse to their authors for them, but only to 
Aristotle. 

Intmediately after Aristotle’s Rhetoric, consisting 
of three books, there is another, entitled Rhetorica 
ad Alezandrum, as addressed to Alexander, and com- 
posed expressly for him. But all the learned agree 
that it is not Aristotle’s. Ele had composed some 
books upon this subject in the name of Theodectes, 
What Valerius Maximus relates on this head, wonld 
do no honour to Aristotle, if it were trne. He tells 
us, that, to please Theodectes, one of his disciples, 
for whom he had a particular regard, he had made 
him a present of these books, and given him leave to 
publish them in his own name; but that afterwards 
repenting his having inconsiderately transferred his 
glory to another, he declared himself the anthor of 
them. Accordingly he cites them as his in his Rhe- 
toric.4 It continued a doubt to the time of Quinc- 
tilian,> whether this work was written by Aristotle or 
Theodectes. However it may be, his Rhetoric, which 
is come down to us, and which nobody disputes being 
his, is the most generally esteemed of all his works, 
for its wonderful order, the solidity of the reflections 
incorporated with the precepts, and the profound 
knowledge of the human heart, which appears par- 
ticularly in his treatise upon the manners and passions. 
Masters whose province it isto teach youth eloquence, 
cannot study so excellent a book too much. The 
same may be said of his Poetics. 


ANAXIMENES. 
ANAXIMENES of Lampsacus is generally taken for 


1 laque ipse Aristoteles, eftm flarere Iaocratem nobilitate 
discipplorum videret—mutavit repente totam formam prope 
discipline auz, versumque quemdam de Philoetete paulo 
secus dixit. Ile enim taecere ait sibi esse turpe eum barba- 
ris: hie autem, ciim Isoeratem pateretur dieere. De Orat. 
1. iii. n. 141. 

Isocratis prestantissimi diseipuli fuerunt in omni studio- 
rum genere ; euque jam seniare——pomeridianis scholis Aris- 
toteles previpere artem oratariam eepit. Quinet. |. iii. e. I. 

9 De Invent. 1. iia. 6. De. Orat. 1. ii, n, (60, 

2 Nominatim enjusque precepta magnd conquisita curd 
perspicué conscripsit, atque enodata diligenter exposuil; ac. 
tanthm inventoribis ipsis snavitute et brevitate dicendi pra- 
Blitit, ut nemo illortmn precepta ex ipsum libris eoznoseat } 
sed omnes, qui, quod illi prvcipiant, veliat intelligere, ad 
hane quasi ad quemdam multe commodiorem explicatorem 
tonveriantur, De Invent, 


4 Lib. iil. c. 9. p. 5u3. 5 Quinctil l. ii c. 15 


amongst the historians and rhetoricians. 
bim in this place only under the latter denomination. 
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the author of the rhetoric addressed to Alexander. 
Tt has its merit, but is very much inferior to that of 
Aristotle. He wrote upon many other subjects. 


DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSUS. 


Dionysius HALICARNASSUS is of the first rank 
I consider 


Soon after Augustus had terminated the civil wars, 


about the 187th Olympiad, and twenty-eight years 
before Jesus Christ, Dionysius of Halicarnassns came 
to settle at Rome, where he resided twenty-eight 
years. 

tings, that he taught rhetoric there either publicly or 


Tt ig believed, from some passages in his wri- 


in private. All that he wrote upon this head is not 
come down to us. We have a treatise of this-anthor 
upon ‘the disposition of words,” another upon the 


Art; a third, which is not perfect, ‘of the characters 
of the ancient writers,” and especially the orators. 


In the first part he speaks of Lysias, [socrates, and 


TIseus; in the second he treated of Demosthenes, Hy- 
perides, and Agschines; nothing remains of it, but 


what relates to Demosthenes, nor is that fragment 
entire. He adds also something on Dinarchus. Two 
letters follow: the one to Animus, wherein he ex- 
amines “whether Demosthenes formed himself upon 
Aristotle’s rhetoric;’’ the other to one Pompeius, 
wherein “the gives an account of what he thinks vi- 
cious in Plato’s diction.” We have still his compar- 
isons of Werodotus and Thucydides, Xenophon, Phi- 
listus, and Theopompus. And lastly, we have his re- 
flections upon “what forms the peculiar character 
of Thucydides.’ The end of these last works is to 
make known the characters of the authors of whom 
he speaks, and to show wherein they are and are not 
imitahle. What we have of this author’s is not there- 
fore a rhetoric in form, but fragments of rhetoric, or 
certain points of that art, which he thought fit to 
treat. 

His inquiry into the most celebrated writers of an- 
tiquity, and the judgment he passes on them, may 
be of great use in forming the taste. It is true, we 
are shocked at first with the liberty he takes in ar- 
raigning certain articles of Plato and Thucydides, for 
whom in other respects he professes the highest es- 
teem and regard. It would be very useful, and not 
disagreeable to the reader, to enter into the exact 
discussion of bis judgments, and to examine, without 
prejudice, and with attention, whether they are or 
are not founded in reason and truth. Neither the 
plan of my work, nor the mediocrity of my talents, 
admit me to think of such an undertaking. Our au- 
thor declares in several passages, that it is neither the 
desire to exalt himself, nor to depreciate others, that 
guide him in his criticisms, but the sincere intent of 
being useful to his readers: which is a happy disposi- 
tion for forming right judgments. 

A very short fragment which remains of his, shows 
us his motive for composing his treatise on rhetoric: 
this was the desire of contributing to the establish- 
ment of good tastein regard to eloquence. From tbe 
death of Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, it had 
suffered great alterations in Greece, and by an im- 
perceptible, but always increasing, decline, it was at 
last sunk to snch an ebb, that it could scarce be 
known for itself. We shall see in the sequel, that 
this alteration and decay began by Demetrius Phale- 
reus. Instead of that manly and natural beauty, that 
noble and ancient simplicity, that air of dignity and 
grandeur, which had acquired it universal respect 
and unlimited empire over the minds and passions of 
mankind; its rival, false eloquence, froin the delight- 
ful regions of Asia, tacitly laboured to supplant it, 
made use of paint and glaring colours for that pur- 

ose, and assumed such ornaments as were best suited 
to dazzle the eyes, and illude the mind. This last- 
comer, with no other merit than that of a splendid 
but vain attire, thougha stranger, at length established 
herself in all the cities of Greece, to the exclusion of 
the other, a native of the conntry, who saw herself 
exposed to the oblivion, contempt, and even insults of 
those, who had formerly so long and so justly admired 
her. Our author, on this point, compares Greece to 
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a house, wherein a concubine of art and address, by 
her charms and insinuations, has gained an entire as- 
cendant over the husband, has introduced disorder and 
depravity, and governs without control; while the 
Jawful wife, become in some measure a slave, hag the 
affliction to see herself despised and neglected, and 
is every day reduced to sutler the most sensible af- 
fronts and indignities. He observes with joy, that 
sound eloquence has forsome time resumed her an- 
cient credit, and compelled her rival in her turn to 
give her place. All he says here regards Greece; and 
he ascribes so happy a change to the good taste which 
then prevailed at Rome, whence it had already dif- 
fused itself, and daily would continue to do so more 
and more, into all the cities of Greece, that emulated 
each other in imitating the example of the reigning 
city. It was to contribute to this revival of eloquence 
in his country, that Dionysius Halicarnassus compo- 
sed all his books upon rhetoric: a Jaduable motive, 
and well wortby of a good and zealous citizen. 


HERMOGENES. 


HERMOGENES was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
and lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus! 
That prince having had the curiosity to hear his lec- 
tures, was charmed with them, and made hin great 
presents, He began to profess rhetoric at the fifteenth 
year of his age; and was bat eighteen when he com- 
posed his boak uponit, which is esteemed a very good 
work by the learned. But by a very singular event, 
at the age of twenty-four, he became stupid, and con- 
tinued so during the rest of his life. He died in the 
beginning of the third century. 


APHTHONIUS. 


* APHTHONIUS lived about the end of the second age 
of the church, or the beginning of the third. Instead 
of writing upon rhetoric, as others had done, only for 
those who had made some progress in the knowledge 
and use of that art, in order to perfect them in it, 
Aphthonius wrote solely for children, his precepts ex- 
tending no farther than the compositions he believed 
it necessary for them to make, to prepare them for 
what wag greatest in eloquence. 


LONGINUS. 


Dionysius LONGINUS was a native of Athens, but 
by descent of Syria. Though he excelled very much 
in philosophy, Plotinus says, that he was less a phi- 
losopher than a man of letters: and indeed it was by 
the latter particularly he acquired the greatest repu- 
tation. He had great erudition, and the most refined, 
exact, and solid discernment in judging works of wit, 
and pointing out their beauties and delects. 

Of all his works, time has left us only his treatise 
of the sublime, which is one of the finest fragnients of 
antiquity. We have Mr. Boileau’s excellent transla- 
tion of it, which bas more the air of an original than 
a copy, has made all the world judges of its merit, and 
has justified the general esteem the learned always 
had for its author. Czcilius, who lived in the time 
of Augustus, had before composed a treatise upon the 
Sublime: but he had contented himself with explain- 
ing what it was, without laying dowo any rules for 
attaining that sublimity, which does not so much per- 
guade, as ravish and transport the mind of the reader. 
It is the latter point Longinus undertakes to treat in 
his work. Among the examples which he gives of this 
shining and magnificent manner of style, he speaks of 
Moses in these terms: ‘The legislator of the Jews. 
who was no common person, having extremely well 
conceived the grandeur and power of God, expresses 
them in all their dignity in the beginning of his laws, 
in these words: ‘God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light:’ Let the earth be, and the earth 
was, ""2 


s Philostr. de vit. Sophist. 1. ii. p. 575. 

8 In the French the words are, Que la lumiere se fasse, et 
la lumiere se fit; Que la terre se fit, elle ful faite. Mr, Rol- 
lin says, there is more energy and snblimity in the Hebrew, 
whieh has literally, Que la lumiere soit, et la lumicre (nt: 
** Let there be light, and there was light ;? exactly as in the 
English version. The word * faire,” continues he, seems to 
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Longinus taught Zenobia the Greek language, who 
espoused the celebrated Odenatus, king of Palmyra, 
and afterwards emperor of the Romans, It is said,3 
that he advised that princess to write the haughty 
letter she sent the emperor Aurelian, during the siege 
of Palmyra; and that it was for that reason Aurelian 
caused him to be pnt to death.4 THe suffered that 
sentence with great fortitude, consoling those who 
expressed their grief for his destiny. 


DEMETRIUS. 


THERE is a treatise in Greek upon Elocution, which 
though a very small fragment of rhetoric, is however 
of sufficient value to do honour to its author, and is 
asrribed toa person whose name reflects no less hon- 
our upon the work: this is the famous Denietrius 
Phalereus, so catled from the Athenian port Phalerens, 
where he was born. The critics do not however en- 
tirely agree that this work was his; some of them at- 
tribute it to Demetrius Alexandrinus, an author of 
much later date than the former; and others believe 
it to have been written by Dionysius Halicarnassus. 
Mr. Gibert proves, by a very judicious examination of 
the work itself, its style and prigciples, that it was not 
composed by Demetrius Phalereus. 


ARTICLE Hi. 


OF THE LATIN RHETORICIANS. 


Ir was not without difficulty and opposition, that 
the Latin rbetoricians succeeded in establishing them- 
selves at Rome. It is well known that this city, solely 
intent in the first ages upon establishing its power, 
and extending its conquests, did not apply itself at all 
to the study of the polite arts and sciences. Four or 
five hundred years elapsed, before they were in any 
esteem at Roine. Philosophy was absolutely unknown 
there, as well as all other eloquence but that which 
proceeds from nature and happiness of genius, with- 
out the aid of art or precepts.6 The Grecian philos- 
ophers and rhetoricians who went to Rome, carried 
thither with them that taste for the arts which they 
professed. We have seen, that Paulus #milins,§ in 
the tour he made into Greece after having conquered 
Perseus the last king of Macedonia, demanded of the 
Athenians, that they would choose him an excellent 
philosopher to finish the education of his children. 
This custom had taken place for some time before at 
Rome ;? but was soon interrupted by an edict, passed 
in the consulship of Strabo and Messala, by ahich it 
was decreed, that all philosophers and rhetoricians 
should quit Rome; exercises in their way, unknown 
till then, giving offence to the state.® 

Five or six years after this edict 9 ambassadors ar- 
rived at Rome from Athens npon a particular affair. 
All the young Romans, who had any taste for study, 
went to visit them, and were transported with admi- 
ration on hearing them discourse.10 Carneades espe- 
cially, one of those ambassadors, in whose eloquence 
farce united with grace and delicacy, acquired extra- 
ordinary reputation. The whole city rung with his 
praise. It was the universal talk, that a Greek of 
admirable talents had arrived; that his great know- 
ledge made him more than man; and that his equally 
animated and delightful eloquence inspired sucb an 
ardour for study in youth, as induced them to renounce 
all other pleasures and avocations. The Romans saw 
with great satisfaction their children, passionately at- 
tached to these wonderful persons, addict themselves 
to the Greek erudition. Cato only, as soon as this 
love of learning began to gain ground in the city, was 


imply some effort, and a suceession of time; whereas the 
terms, “Que la lumiere soit, et la lumiere fut ;” “ Let there 
be light, and there was light,” express better a rapid obedi- 
ence to the Lord of Nature’s command. 

3 Aurel. Vict. in Aurel. + Zos, 1. i. 

8 Prim6 quidem Romani, qui nullum artis preeeptum esse 
arbitrarentur, tantum, quantum ingeniu et cogitatione pote- 
rant, consequehuntur. Cic. t. i. de Orat. u. 14. 

6 Au. Rum. 583. Ant. J. C. 167. 

1 An. Rom, 591. Ant, J.C. 161. 

# Sueton. de clar. Rhet. ¢. i. 

9 An, Rom, 597, Ant. J. C. 135, 

10 Plut, in Cat. ens, p. 34% 
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much concerned at it; apprehending, that the ambi- 
tion and emulation of youth might be engrossed by it, 
and that in consequence they might prefer the glory 
of speaking, to that of acting well. Bat when he saw 
thatthe discourses of these philosphers, translated in- 
to Latin by one of the senators, were in great vogue 
throughout the whole city, and were read with uni- 
versal applause, he employed all his credit in the 
senate to terminate the affair which had brought the 
ambassadors to Rome, and to hasten their departure. 
‘Let them return to theirschools,” said he, ‘and teach 
there as long as they please, the children of the 
Greeks: but fet the Roman youth hear nothing with- 
‘in these walls except the laws and the magistrates, as 
they did before their arrival.” As if the study of 
piifosontin and eloquence was incompatible with obe- 
dience to the laws and magistrates. 

The departure and absence of these philosophers 
did not extinguish the ardour for study, which their 
discourses had inspired.! The taste for eloquence 
became the universal passion of the Roman youth; 
and far from abating the desire of military glory, as 
Cato had apprehended, it only served to exalt its val- 
ue and merit. We may judge of this from what his- 
tory tells us of Scipio Africanus, who lived at that 
time. He was of so refined and delicate a taste in 
regard to polite learning, that, as well as Lelius, he 
was suspected of having some share in writing Ter- 
ence’s comedies, the most perfect work we have of 
the kind. He had always with him persons of the 
first rank in learning, as Panatins and Polybius, who 
accompanied him even in the field.2 The latter in- 
forms us, that Scipio, while very young, and conse- 
quently even at the time we speak of, had a very 
strong inclination for the sciences, and that a number 
of learned men of every kind came daily from Greece 
to Rome. Now was Scipio the worse captain, for 
having been a man of letters? 

From that time the study of eloquence, during al- 
most fifty years, was so highly esteemed at Rome, 
that it was regarded as one of the most effectual meth- 
ods for attaining the highest diguities in the conimon- 
wealth. But it was taught only by the Greek rheto- 
riciaos: whence all the exercises, by which the youth 
were formed, were made in a foreign language, and 
in the meantime that of the country, namely the Lat- 
in tongue, was almost universally neglected. Who 
does not perceive how much this custom, if I may 
venture to say so, was contrary to right reason and 
good sense? For after all, it was in Latin that these 

oung persons were one day to plead at the bar, to 
arangue the people, and give their opinions in the 
genate: it was therefore in Latin they onght to have 
been taught to speak and compose. I do not say, 
that it was necessary to exclude compositions in 
Greek. As they could find no perfect models of el- 
oquence but in the Greek orators, it was absolutely 
proper for them to study that language thoroughly, 
and to compose in Greek, in order to form themselves 
upon such excellent models. Cicero used this cus- 
tom, even when more advanced in years, for which 
he gives this reason: ‘I did this,” says he, ‘‘ because 
the Greek language, supplying more ornaments, ac- 
customed me to compose in the same manner in Lat- 
‘im. Besides studying under such great masters of el- 
“oquence, who were all Greeks, it would not have 
been in their power to have instructed and corrected 
my compositions, if I had not made them in Greek.’’3 
‘Bot he tells us, that he united them also with Latin 
exercises, though less frequently. I have said that 
Cicero was at that time somewhat advanced in life. 
For we shall soon see, that he composed his first 
studies only in Greek, the Latin rhetoricians not be- 
ing yet established at Rome, or having but very late- 
ly begun to teach there. This it is time to explain, 


2 Auditis oratoribus Greeis, cognitisque eorum literis, ad- 
hibitisque doetoribus, incredibili quodam nostri homines di- 
cendi studio flagraverunt. Zib. i. de Orot. n. 14. 

3 Scipio tam elegans liberalium studiocrum ommisque doc- 
éring et auctoret admirator fuit, ut Pulybium Pane-iumque, 
precellentes iugenio viros domi militizque seeum habuerit. 
Fell. Patere. 1. i.e. 13. 

3 De elar, Orat. o. 319. 

i Vou. II.—67 
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with which I shall introduce my account of the Lat- 
in rhetoricians, of whom ] am to speak in this article. 


L. PLOTIUS GALLUS. 


Custom has a kind of despotic sway, and does not 
give place even to reason and experience without ex- 
ceeding difficulty. Suetonius,4 upon the authority of 
Cicero, ina letter which is lost, informs us, that L. 
Plotius Gallus was the first who taught rhetoric at 
Rome in the Latin tongue.5 ‘This he did with great 
success, and had a great concourse of hearers. 

Cicero, at that time very young, studied rhetoric, 
but under Greek masters, who alone till then had 
taughtitat Rome.6 He had acquired so great a repu- 
tation among his fellow-pupils, that out of particular 
distinction, and to do him honour, when they left the 
schools, they always placed him in the midst of them; 
and the fathers of those children, who every day heard 
them extol the poignancy of his wit, and the maturi- 
ty of his judgment, went expressly to the schools to 
be witnesses of them in person, not being able to be- 
lieve all the great things related of him. 

It was at this time Plotius opened a rhetoric-school 
at Rome.7 All the Roman youth, that had the least 
taste for eloquence, were passionately fond of hearing 
him. Cicero, then but fourteen years old, would 
gladly have followed that example, and improved 
from the lessons of this new master, whose reputation 
was very great ihroughout the whole city; and was 
sensibly concerned on being debarred that liberty. 
“Twas prevented,” says he, “by the authority and 
advice of the most learne:l persons, who were of opin- 
ion, that the exercises of rhetorie in the Greek tongue 
were better adapted to forming the minds of youth.” 
It is not to be doubted, that Cicero means Crassus, 
in this place:8 he explains himself more clearly in 
another, where he says, that while he was very young, 
he studied with his consins, the sons of Aculeo, un- 
der masters chosen according to the taste and advice 
of Crassus. 

The Latin rhetoricians were in great esteem at 
Rome, and their schools much frequented: but a ter- 
rible storm sooa rose up against theni.9 The censors, 
Domitius Hnobarbus and Licinius Crassus, passed an _ 
edict in regard to them, the tenor of which Suetonius 
has preserved.}0 ‘We have been informed,’ say 
those censors, “that there are persons, who, under 
the name of Latin rhetoricians, set themselves up for 
teachers of a new art, and that youth assenible in their 
schools, where they pass whole days in idleness. Our 
ancestors have delivered down to us, what they de- 
sired their children should be taught, and to what 
schools they should go. These new establishments, 
s0 opposite to the customs and usages of our forefath- 
ers, are not pleasing to us, and appear contrary to 
discipline and good order. Wherefore we think it 
incumbent on us to notify this our opinion, as well 
to those who have opened such schools, as to such as 
frequent them, and to declare that such innovation is 
not agreeable to us.” 

The Crassus of whom I have hitherto spoken, is 
one of the persons whom Cicero introduces in his 
books De Oratore. That dialogue is supposed to 
have passed two years after the censorship of Cras- 
sus, An. Rom. 662. Ant. J. C. 90. He makes an 
apology in it for his edict against the Latin rhetori- 
cians. “J silenced them,” says he, ‘not to oppose, 
as some have reproached me, the progress of youth 
in eloquence, but on the contrary, to prevent their 
minds from being corrupted and stupified, and their 
contracting presumption and impudence. For in- 
deed I observed, that among the Greek rhetoricians, 
how indifferent soever their merit, besides the exer- 


4 De elar. Rhet. ¢. ii. 
6 Plat. in Cic. p. E61. . 
6 Equidem memoria teneo, pueris nobis primiim Latind 
dueere ecepisse Lucium Plotium quemdam: ad quem eum 
fieret eoncursus, quod studiosissimus quisque apud eum exe 
ereerctur, dolebam mihi idem non licere, Continebar au- 
lem) doctissimorum hominnm auctoritate, qui csisiimabaot 
Gracis excreiiatinnivus ali melids ingenia posse. Cie. apud, 
Sueton, de clar, het, e. ii. 

8 Lib, ii. de Grat. w. 2. 9 An. Rom. 660. Ant. J.C. 92 
49 Sueton. de elas. Rhet. €. 3. 


8 Aa Rom. 658, Ant. J.C, 94 
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cise of speaking, in which their profession proper- 
ly consists, there always was a fund of solid and es- 
timable knowledge. But I did not conceive that 
our youth could acquire any thing under these new 
masters, unless it were boldness and confidence, al- 
ways blameable, even when united with other good 
ualities. As this, therefore, was all they could learn 
of them, and their schools, to speak properly, were 
only schools of impudence, I thought it my duty, as 
censor, to puta stop to such abuses, and prevent their 
pernicious consequences,” f 

All I have hitherto said, proves how liable, in point 
of erudition and science, new methods and establish- 
nients are to obstacles and contradictions, even from 
persons of the greatest merit, and of the best inten- 
tions in other respects. But utility and truth at last 

revail, and open themselves a way through all the 
difficulties that oppose them. When these storms and 
troubles are blown over; when prejudices, frequently 
blind and precipitate, have given place to serious and 
calm reflection; and things are examined with tem- 
per and in cool blood, we are surprised that practices 
so useful in themselves should have been capable of 
meeting with such opposition. This is the fate, though 
ofa difterent kind, the philosophy of Descartes expe- 
rienced among us, which was at first attacked so warm- 
ly, and is now almost universally approved. The same 
happened et Rome in regard to the Latin rhetoricians. 
They perceived at length how consistent it was with 
right reason and good sense, to form and exercise 
youth for eloquence in the language they were always 
to speak: and after these first shocks, the schools of 
the Latin rbetoricians were established in tranquillity, 
and did not a little contribute to the amazing pro- 
gress of the study of eloquence in the succeeding 
pears. 

The Greek rhetoricians, however, were not neglect- 
ed, and had a great share in the improvenzent of which 
I have been speaking. It is surprising to consider the 
ardour and passion, with which the Roman youths, and 
even some of more advanced years, went to hear these 
masters. Cicero had begun to appear at the bar in 
his twenty-sixth year.2 His pleadings for S. Roscius 
Amerinus acquired him an extraordinary reputation. 
Molo, the celebrated Greek rhetorician, came to Rome 
about this time asa deputy from the Rhodians. Cice- 
ro, highly capable as he already was, became his dis- 
ciple, and thought himself nape and honoured in re- 
ceiving lessons from him. fter having pled two 
years, his health, or perhaps reasons of policy, having 
obliged him to suspend his application to business,3 
and to make a voyage into Greece and Asia, besides 
the several masters of eloquence whom he heard at 
Athens and elsewhere, he went expressly to Rhodes 
to put himself again under the discipline of Molo; in 
order that so excellent a master might take pains in 
reforming, and in a manner, in new moulding his 
style: Apollonio Moloni se Rhodi rursus formandum 
ac velut recoguendum dedit.4 Molo5 was an exceed- 
ing good pleader, and composed very finely: but his 
principal happincss lay in discerning and exploding 


1 Etiam Latini, si diis placct, hoc biennie magistri dicendi 
extiteruut ; quas ego censor edicto mev sustuleram: nen quo 
(ut nescio quos dicere ajebant) acui ingenia adolescentium 
nollem; sed contra, ingenia obtundi nulai, eorrvhorari impu- 
dentiam. Nam apud Gracos, cuieni modo essent, videbam 
tamen esse, pre@ter lane exercitationem lingue, doctrinam 
aliquam et humanitatem dignam scientia. [us verd novos 
magistros nihil intelligzebam posse docere, nisi ut auderent: 
qnod etiam eum bonis rehus cunjunctum, per se ipsum est 
magnopere fugiendum, [foe cum unum traderetur, et cum 
impudentie ludus esset, putavi esse eensoris, ne longits id 
serperet providere, Lid. isi. de Orat, n. 93, 94. 

3 De clar. Orat. n. 312 3 Ibid. n. 315, 316. 

4 Qoinetil. 

& Quibus non contentus, Rhodum veni, meque ad enndem, 
quem Romz# audiveram, Mulooem applicavi: cum actorem 
in veris causis, scriptoremque, prestantem, tum in notandis 
animadvertendisque, vitiis, et instituendo docenduque pru- 
dontissinam. 1s dedit eperam (si mudé id consequi potuit) 
ut nimis redundantes tos et superuentes juvenili quadam 
dicen]? impusitote et Heentia, repeimeret, et quasi extra ri- 
eoreeret, Ita recepi me, bienaio pnat, nor 
‘itatior, sed prope rautatus. Nam ct enutentio 
nimia vocis resedcrat, et quasi deferbuerat oratio, Declar. 
Orat. n. 316. 
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the defects in the style of those, who applied them- 
selves to him, and he had a wonderful happiness in 
correcting them, by the wise advice and solid instruc- 
tions he gave them. He endeavoured, for I dare not 
say he effected it, (says Cicero) to correct and restrain 
a vicious redundance in my style, which too licen- 
tiously overflowed its just bounds, and tanght me not 
to abandon myself to the impetuosity of my years, and 
the fire of an imagination, that wanted maturity and 
experience. Cicero confesses, that from that time, a 
great alteration took place in his manner, as well in 
regard to the tone of his voice, which he exerted no 
longer with so much vehemence, as his style, which 
became more exact and correct. These young Ro- 
mans must have had a very warm desire to improve 
themselves in eloquence; to take so much pains in 
going to hear the rhetoricians, and not to blush, 
though already in great reputation, to become their 
disciples again, and to confess their still having occa- 
sion for their aid. But, on the other side, the merit 
of such rhetoricians must have been very solid and 
well established, to have acquired so great a confi- 
dence in it, and to have supported the idea, which 
such persons as Cicero conceived of it. 

Plotius, the first of the Latin rhetoricians, who gave 
occasion for what I have said hitherto, had without 
doubt colleagues and successors, who acquitted theme 
selves of the same function with honour. Suetonius 
mentions several: but as they are little known, ! pro- 
ceed directly to Cicero, who indeed did not immedi- 
ately teach eloquence as a master, but has left us ex- 
cellent precepts upon it. 


CICERO. 


CicERo, by his treatise upon rhetoric, has justly 
merited the honour of being placed at the head of tha 
Latin rhetoricians; as he has by his orations that of 
the first rank amongst the orators. His tracts upon 
rhetoric are: Zhree books de Oratore; one book en- 
titled, simply, the Orator; a Dialogue, entitled Bru- 
tus upon the illustrious Orators; two books upon Jn- 
vention; the Partes Oratorie, the Complete Orator, 
and the Zopics. In this enumeration of Cicero’s 
works upon eloquence, I do not follow the order of 
time in which they were composed. 

I. The three first are absolute masterpieces, in 
which what was called the Roman urbanity, Urbani- 
tas Romana, prevails in a supreme degree, which an- 
swers to the Atticism of the Greeks, that is to say, 
whatever was finest, inost delicate, most animated, 
and in a word, most consummate as to thought, ex- 
pression, and genius. ‘The three books of the Orator 
are, properly speaking, Cicero’s rhetoric: nota dry 
rhetoric, stuck with precepts, and destitute of grace 
and beauty, but one that, with the solidity of princi- 
ples and reflections, unites all the art, delicacy, and 
ornament, of which a subject of that nature is suscep- 
tible. He composed this work at the request of his 
brother Q. Cicero, who desired to have something 
more perfect of his than the bouks upon invention, 
which were the first-fruits of his youth, and by no 
means worthy the reputation he afterwards attained.8 
To avoid the air and dryness of the schools, he treats 
this subject in dialogues, wherein he introduces as 
speakers the greatest and most famous persons Rome 
had for wit, erudition, and eloquence. The time 
wherein these dialogues are supposed to be held, iw 
the 662d year from the foundation of Rome, and nine- 
ty years before Jesus Christ, in the consulship of L, 
Marcius Philippus, and Sextus Julius Cesar. 

This manner of writing, I mean dialogue, is ex- 
tremely difficult: because, without mentioving the 
variety of characters, which must everywhere be 
equally sustained without the least deviation from 
them, two things that seem almost incompatible must 
unite in them, the simple and natural air of familiar 
discourse, with the elegant style of the conversation 
of persons of wit. Plato, of all the ancient authors, 
is eonerally conceived to have succeeded best in dia- 


& Visenim, quoniam quedam pueris aut ndolecentulis nobis 
ex commeutariolis nestris inchoata atque rudia exciderunt, 
vix hoe glate digna et hoe usu aliquid iisdem de rebus 
politins & nobis perfectidsque preferri. De Orat.i.i.n. 3. 
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i1ogue. But we may indisputably give Cicero an equal 
rank with him, to say no more, especially in the trea- 
tises of which we now speak. Ido not know whether 
my esteem and love for an orator, with whom T might 
say I have been brought up. from wy earliest infancy, 
prejudice and blind me in his favour; but, in my sense, 
there is in these conversations a taste, a salt, a spirit, 
a grace, a native elegance, that can uever be sufli- 
ciently admired. 
Tbe third of the books I speak of treats, among oth- 
cr subjects, of the choice and order of words, a dry 
‘and disagreeable topic in itself, but of great use to the 
Roman eloquence, and which more than any thing 
. shows the profound genius and extent of mind of this 
‘orator. When he came first to the bar, he found the 
Roman eloquence absolutely destitute ofan advantage, 
which infinitely exalted that of the Greeks, to whicb 
he had devoted his whole application, and of which he 
knew all the beauties, as well as if it had been his na- 
tive tongue, so familiar had he made it to him by close 
and profound study. This advantage was the sound, 
number, cadence, and harmony, of which the Greek is 
more susceptible than any other language, and which 
give it an incontestable superiority in this view to them 
all. Cicero, who was extremely zealous for the hon- 
our of his country, undertook to impart to it this ad- 
vantage, of which till then the Greeks had been in sole 
ossession. He perceived that words, like soft wax, 
fae a flexibility wonderfully capable of receiving ev- 
ery kind of form, and of being adapted to whatever 
manner we please.) The proof of which is, that for 
all the different species of verse, which are very nume- 
rous; for all the diversity of styles, the simple, the 
florid, and the sublime; for all the effects which speech 
is capable of producing, to please, to convince, to more; 
words of a different nature are not employed; but ta- 
ken from one common heap, to use the expression, and 
alike disposed for every nse, they lend themselves at 
the poet's and orator’s discretion, to be applied in 
whatever manner they think fit, Cicero well con- 
vinced of this principle, of which the reading and 
study of tbe Greek authors had given him a sensible 
roof, or rather which he had extracted from nature 
itself, undertook to add this charm to the Latin [an- 
guage, of which, before his time, it was entirely des- 
titute. This he effected with such success and promp- 
titude, that in a few years it assumed a quite new forin, 
and, what has no parallel, attained almost instantly a 
supreme perfection in this way. For every body 
knows, that generally the progress of arts and scien- 
ces is slow, and that they do not attain their final ma- 
turity but by degrees. This was not the case in the 
matter of which we are speaking, namely, the number 
and harmony of speech. Cicero seized almost imme- 
diately the fine and the perfect, and introduced into 
his language, by the happy arrangement of his words, 
@ sweetness, grace, and majesty, which almost equalled 
the Greek; and with which the ear, of all who have 
the least sensibility for sound and harmony, is still 
agreeably soothed. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this great orator, to secure to his language the 
advantage he had acquired it, and to perpetnate the 
use and possession of it, should think it incumbent on 
him to treat this subject in all its extent. Accord- 
ingly he enters upon it with a vast enumeration of 
things, which cannot afford us any pleasure now, to 
whom this is a foreign language, but which was ex- 
tremely useful and important at the time he wrote it; 
and it is easy to perceive, that he has treated it with 
particular attention, and has employed the whole ex- 
tent of his learning and capacity, to display it in all 


4 Nihil est tam tenerum, neque tam flexibile, neque quod 
tam facile sequatur quocumque ducas, quam oratio. Ex hac 
versus, ex eadem dispares numeri conficiuntur: cx hae etiam 
soluta varils modis multorumque generum oratio. Nonenim 
sunt alia sermonis, alia contentionis verba: neque ex aliv 
genere ad usum quotidianum, alio ad scenam pompamque 
Bumuntur: sed ea noscum jacentia sustulimus € medio, sicut 
mollissimam ceram ad nostrum arbitrium formamus ct fin- 
gimus. [taque tum graves sumus, tum subtiles, tum medium 
quiddam tenemus: sic inrtitutam nostcam renteutiam se- 
quitur orationis geaus, idque ad omnem rationem, ct aurium 
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its light. Accordingly, Quinctilian observes, that of 
all his works of rhetoric, this piece is the most ela- 
borate.2 

The same service has been done the French lan- 
guage; and, if I mistake not, Balzac was the first who 
discerned himself, and made others discern, how sus- 
ceptible it is of the graces of number, harmony, and 
cadence. Since his time, this part of composition has 
been very much improved: Mr. Fleehier particularly, 
and all our good writers, leave us nothing to desire In 
this point. It is highly important to make youth at- 
tentive to it, and to accustom their ears toa lively and 
instantaneous diseernment of what is sweet and agree- 
able, or harsh and dissonant in the disposition of words. 
The treatise lately published by the Abbé Olivet, up- 
on the prosody of the French tongue, may be of great 
use to this purpose. 

I have already said, that the three books De Oratore 
may be considered as the rhetoric of Cicero. And 
indeed he has included in it almost all the precepts 
of that art, not in the common didactic order of the 
schools, but in a more free manner, and one that 
scems fess stndied; to which he has annexed reflec- 
tions that infinitely exalt their yalue, and show their 
just use, 

II. The book entitled the Orator, does not give 
place to the former either in beauty or solidity. Ci- 
cero states in it the idea ofa perfect orator, not of one 
that ever was, but of such a one as may be. He sets 
a particular value upon this work, and seems to think 
of it with great satisfaction and complaceney; and 
does not hesitate to own, that he employed the whole 
extent of his wit, and all the force ot his judgment in 
composing it; which is saying a great deal. He ex- 
paige himself to this effect in writing to a friend, who 

ad highly approved of the work, and consents that 
whatever judgment the public formed of it, whether 
good or bad, shall determine the author’s reputation.3 
He adds, (which I mention for the sake of our youth) 
that he should be glad if young Lepta, who was hig 
friend’s son, begins so early to read works of that kind 
with some pleasure: because though his years did not 
admit his making all the improvement they were ca- 
pable of affording, it was of some consequence to him 
to be early aflected with lessons of that sort. 

Ill. The Brutus of Cicero is a dialogue concerning 
the most famous Greek and Roman orators, who had 
appeared to his time: for he mentions none who were 
then alive, except Cesar and Marcellus. This work 
was composed some time before the former, and per- 
haps in the same year. In the long enumeration con- 
tained in this book, wherein Cicero particularly re- 
marks upon the style of a great number of orators, 
there is an admirable variety of portraits and charac- 
ters, which all relate to the same subject, without 
however resembling each other in the least. He in- 
tersperses reflections, and a kind of digression, from 
time to time, which add to the value of the piece, and 
may be of great use in forming the orator. 

IV. His treatise upon the most perfect kind of Ora- 
tory, is very short. Cicero maintains in it, that the 
Attic style is by far the most perfect, but that it in- 
cludes tbe three different kinds of eloquence, and that 
the orator makes use of them as his subject requires. 

To convince those of this who are of a different 
opinion, he translated the celebrated orations of Eschi- 
nes against Demosthenes, and of Demosthenes against 
Aschines. The work we now speak of was only a 
kind of preface to that translation, of which we can- 
not sufliciently regret the loss. 

V. The Yopics of Cicero contain the method of 
finding arguments by the means of certain terms, 
which characterize them, and are called tTéx0s, Locus, 


eee 

9 Cui (M. Tullio) nescio an ulla pars hujus operis sig 
magis elaborata, Zid. ix. c. 4. 

3 Oratorem meum tantoperé a te probari vehemente? 
gaudeo, Mihi quidem super suadeo, me, quicquid habuerim 
judicii, in illum librum contulisse, Qui si est talis, qualem 
tibi videri seribis; ego quoque aliquid sum. Sia aliter, non 
Tecuso quiu, quantum de io libro, tantundem de judicii mez 
fama detrahatur. Leptam nostrnm ecupio deleciari jam 
taiibus seriptis, Etsi abest maturitas wtatis, jam tamer 


Voluplaten, et animurum motum mutatur et flectitur, De] personare aures ejus hujusmodi vocibugs non est inutila 


Orabe|. iii, n. 176, 177. 


Epist. 11%. 1, 6, ad Famil. 
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common places of Rhetoric, or of Logic. We are 
indebted for ihe invention or perfection of this art to 
Aristotle. Cicero composed this treatise at the re- 
quest of Trebatius the lawyer, one of his friends, to 
explain that written by the philosopher upon this sab- 
ject. There is one thing remarkable in this work, 
which shows the genius, memory, and facility of Ci- 
cero in composing; namely, his not having that phi- 
losopher’s book, when he undertook to explain him. 
He was upon a voyage and at sea, as he tells us him- 
self in this book.) IIe recalled to his remembrance 
Aristotle’s work, explained it, and sent what he had 
done to his friend. He must bave known il perfectly 
well, and have had it very strongly in bis niind, to 
have worked upon it only from his memory. 

VI. The Partes Oratoria area very good rhetoric, 
disposed in divisions and subdivisions of subjccts 
(whence it takes its title.) Its style is very simple, 
but clear, succinct, and elegant, and well adapted to 
the capacity of beginners; so that, with the addition 
of examples, it might be used with success, though 
Cicero did not think proper to annex any to it. 

VII. The books of Rhetoric, cr De Inventione Ora- 
toria, are certainly Cicero’s. Only the two first re- 
main: the two others are lost.2 I have already ob- 
served, that he composed them during his youth, and 
that he afterwards thought them unworthy his repu- 
tation. 


THE RHETORIC INSCRIBED TO HERENNIUS. 


Ir is not easy to know who was the authox of the 
four books of rhetoric inscribed to Herennius, which 
we find in the front of Cicero’s works. In the com- 
mon editions the title says it was not known; but some 
of the learned ascribe them to Cornificius. It is a rhe- 
toric in form, of which the style, though simple and 
familiar, is pure and Ciceronian; which has given sone 
people reason to believe ita work of Cicero's: but this 
opinion admits of great difficulties. 


b SENECA THE RHETORICIAN, 


SENECA, of whom we speak in this place, was born 
at Corduba in Spain, about the 700th year of the city 
of Rome, fifty-three years before Jesus Christ. Fis 
surname was Marcus. He came to settle at Romie in 
the reign of Augustus, whither he bronght with him 
his wife Helvia, and three sons. The first, called 
Mela, was the father of the poet Lucan; the philoso- 

her’s name was Lucius; and the third son’s Nova- 
tus: but this last being adopted into another family, 
he took the name of his father by adoption, Junius 
Gallio. Mention is made of him in the Acts of the 
Alpostles.3 

Seneca, the father, collected fram more than an 
hundred authors, as well Greeks as Romans, whatever 
was most remarkable, that they had either said or 
thought upon the different subjects they had treated 
io emulation of each other, by way of exercising their 
eloquence according to the custom of these times. 
Of the ten books of Controversies or Disputations, 
Contained in this collection, scarce five remain, and 
these very defective. To the books of controversies, 
one of deliberations is prefixed, though it is known, 
that Seneca did not publish it till after the former. 

These works of Seneca’s give Mr. Gibert occasion 
to explain with great order and evidence the esteem 
and use in which declaiming was held of old. I shall 
insert in this place that little tract almost entirely; 
which will be of great service for the understanding 
of what will be said in the sequel, upon the manner 
in which the rhetoricians formed young persons for 
eloquence. 

Declamation is a word which occurs in Horace,4 and 
still more in Juvenal:5 though it was not known at 

Rome before Cicero and Calvus.6 The compositions 
es eee 

t Topic,n.5. 9 De Orat.].i.n. 5. 

@ Trojani belli seriptorem——_——— 

Dum tu declamas Rome, Preneste relezi. 
Hor. Ep. i. lib. 2. 

8 Ut pueris placeas, et declamatia fias, 

Juren. Sat. x. 


@ Apud nulium austorem antiquum, ante ipsum Ciceronem 


et Calvum, iaveniri potest, Senec, Controv. |. i. 


agreed upon. 


3 Acts, xviii. 12. 
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were so called, by which eloquence was exercised, and 
of which the subjects, true or feigned, were sometimes 
in the deliberative, sometimes in the judiciary, and sel- 
dom in the demonstrative kind. The discourses made 
upon these subjects were an image of what passed in 
the public councils and at the bar. Declaiming was 
the method taken by Cicero while young to become an 
orator, which at that time he practised inGreek.7 He 
continued to use it, when niore advanced in years, but 
in Latin. He exercised himself in the same manner, 
even when the troubles of the state had obliged him to 
abandon the bar.§ At that time he repeated to Cas- 
sius and Dolabella, or others, the harangnes of this 
kind, which he had composed by way only of exercise. 
This was the common method of all who aspired at 
eloquence, or were willing to acquire perfection in ' 
it; that is to say, the principal persons of the state. 
They applied themselves to i( under the direction of 
Cicero, aud improved themselves by his advice, * Hir- 
tius and Dolabella,” says Cicero, ‘come often to de- 
claim at my house, and Tas often go to sup with them.” 9 
They came to him either to repeat or correct their 
discourses; after which he went home with them to 
supper, their tables being better than his own. Pom- 
pey the Great applied hitnself also very closely to de- 
clamation a little before the civil wars, to enable him- 
self to answer Curio, who had sold his talent to Caesar’s 
interests, and gave the opposite party great disqui- 
et.10 Mark Antony did the same to reply to Cicero; 
and Octavius, even at the siege of Modena, did not 
omit this exercise. We must remember, that at Rome, 
whether in the senate or before the people, eloquence 
generally determined the most important affairs, and 
thereby became absolutely necessary to those who as- 
pired at being powerful inthem. I omit Cicero’s son 
Marcus, who exercised himself also both in Greek and 
Latin, but not with the same success. Demetrius 
Phalereus is said to have been the inventor of decla- 
mation: and Plotius Gallas, of whoin we have spoken 
above, was the first who introduced the use of it iato 
the Latin tongue. 

It was, according to this idea of declamation, that 
all the lovers of eloquence, whether Greeks or Ro- 
mang, assembled in the houses of persons eminent in 
the same way; such for instance as Seneca, where 
they pronounced discourses upon subjects before 
Our author had the greatest memory 
conceivable,12 He cites several examples of a like 
nature. Cyneas, Pyrrhus’s ambassador, having had 
audience of the senate upon his arrival, the next day 


saluted all the senators, and people who had been 


present at ilin great numbera, by their names. A cer- 
tain person having heard a poem repeated, to surprise 
the author of it, renee it was his work, and to 
prove it, repeated the whole without hesitating, which 
the author could not do himself. Hortensius, in con- 
sequence of a challenge, stayed a whole day at a sale 
of goods by auction, and at night repeated, in the or- 
der they were sold, without the least mistake, the 
names of the several movables, and of the persons 
that bought them. Seneca’s memory was scarce less 
admirable. He says, that in his youth he repeated 
two thousand words after having oaly heard them 
once aver; and that too in the same order they had 
beenspoken. By this wonderful taleat, whatever wag 
niost curious in all the declamations be had ever heard, 
was so strongiy impressed upon his miad, that long 
after, in a very advanced age, he was capable of re- 
calling it to his remembrance, though coasisting of so 
many detached passages, and reducing these to wri- 
ting for the use of his sons, and posterity. 

I shall have occasion, before [| ponent this article, 
to explain in what manner declamation conduced to 
occasion the decay and corruption of the taste for 
true eloquence. 


mr 


1 Cicero ad Preturam usque grecé declamavit, Latiad 
ver6 scnior quoque. Sueton. declar. Rhet. 

8 Cic. I. vil. Epist. 32.ad Famil. Id de elar. Orat.n. 310.” 

8 Hirtium ego et Dolabellam dicendi discipulos habeo, 
ernand) magistros. Puto enim te audisse——itlos apud me 
declinitare, me apud iiles cenitare. Epist. svi. 1. 9. . 

19 Suct. de clar. Rhet. it Epist. xxi. 1. 16. ad Famil 

19 Senec. io ref. Controv. 
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We cannot, in my opinion, deny that there are in 
this description a great many ingenious and solid 
thoughts, strong and emphatical expressions, and live- 
ly and eloquent turns. Perhaps there is too much 
wit and shining conceit in it: but that was the fault 
of the age. 

i shall add here another very fine passage from the 
same author, in which he ascribes the principal causes 
of the corruption of eloquence to the bad education 
of children. 

“Who does not know, that what has occasioned 
eloqucnce and the other arts to degenerate from their 
ancient perfection, is not the want of genius, but the 
indolence into which youth are fallen, the negligence 
of parents in the education of their children, the ig- 
norance of the masters employed to instruct them, in 
fine, the oblivion and contempt of the taste of the 
ancients. These evils, which had their rise at Rome, 
have dispersed themselves from the city into the coun- 
try of Italy, and infected all the provinces. Of old, 
in every house, it was the custom for a child born of 
an ingenuous mother, not to be sent to the cottage 
of anurse bought among slaves, but to be nurtured 
and educated in the bosom of her who bore him, 
whose merit and praise it was to take care of her 
house and children. Some female relation in years, 
and of known virtue and probity, was chosen to have 
the care of all the children of the family, in whose 
presence nothing contrary to decency and good man- 
ners was suffered to be spoken or done with impunity. 
She found the means to unite not only their studies and 
application, but even their play and recreations, with 
a certain alr of modesty and reserve, that tempered 
their ardour and vivacity. It is thus we find that Cor- 
nelia the mother of the Gracchi, Aurelia of Cesar, and 
Attia of Augustus, governed their children, and mado 
them capable of appearing in the world with splendour. 
The view of this strict and manly education was to pre- 
pare the minds of children, by preserving them in all 
their natural purity and integrity, and preventing their 
being infected with any bad principle, to embrace the 
study of arts and science with ardour; aud whether 
they chose the profession of arms, or applied them- 
selves to the laws or eloquence, that they might ad- 
dict themselves solely to their profession, and the at- 
tainment of a perfection in that alone.2 But in these 
days no sooner isachild born, but he is given to some 
Greek slave, with a servant or two more to attend 
her, of the meanest and most useless sort in the family. 
At this tender age, susceptible of all impressions, he 
hears nothing but the frivolous, and often loose and 
abandoned stories of the lowest domestics. None 
of them have the least regard for what they say or 
do before their young master. And indeed, what 
attention of that kind can be expected from them, 
while the parents themselves accustom their children 
not to modesty and good manners, but to every kind 
of freedom and licentiousness: whence ensues by de- 
grees an air of declared impudence, void of regard 
either for themselves or others!, There are, besides 
this, certain vices peculiar to this city, which seem 


PIALOGUE UPON THE ORATORS, OR UPON THE 
CAUSES OF THE CORRUPTION OF ELOQUENCE. 


Tue author of this work is unknown. Some as- 
cribe it to Tacitus, others to Quinctilian, but without 
much foundation. What we may be assured of is, 
that it isa proof of his wit and capacity, whoever he 
was, and deserves a place among the best works after 
the Augustan age, from the purity and beauty of 
which it must however be allowed to be very remote. 
There are very fine passages in it. What he says by 
way of panegyric upon the profession of pleaders, 
seems to me of this kind. It is proper to remind the 
reader, that it is a heathen who speaks. 

“ The pleasure which arises from eloquence,” says 
he, “is not rapid and momentary; but the growth 
of every day, and almost every hour. And indeed, 
what can be more grateful to an ingenuous mind, 
that has a taste for exalted satisfaction, than to see 
his house continually thronged by crowds of the 
most considerable persons in a city?—to be conscious 
that it is not to his riches, office, or authority, but 
to his person, that they come to pay this honour? 
The greatest wealth, the most splendid diguities, 
have they any thing so delightful and affecting, as the 
voluntary homage, which persons, equally to be re- 
spected for their birth and age, come to render to 
the merit and knowledge of an advocate, though 
often young, and sometimes destitute of the goods of 
fortune, in imploring the aid of his eloquence either 
for themselves or their friends, and confessing, in the 
midst of the affluence with which they are surround- 
ed, that they are still in want of what is niost valua- 
ble and excellent? What shall I say of the officious 
zeal of the citizens to attend him whenever he goes 
abroad, or returns to his house?—of the numerous 
audiences in which all eyes are fixed on him alone, 
whilst a profound silence reigns universally, with no 
other interruption but starts of admiration and ap- 
plause?—in fine, of that absolute power which he kas 
over men’s minds, by inspiring them with such senti- 
ments as he pleases? Nothing is more glorious and 
exalted than what I have now said. But there is still 
another pleasure more intense and affecting, known 
only to the orator himself. If he pronounces a dis- 
course, that he bas had time to study and polish at lei- 
sure, his joy as well as diction has something more 
solid, and more assured init. Uf he has only some few 
moments’ reflection allowed him to prepare himself 
for his cause, the very anxiety he feels upon that ac- 
count, makes the success more grateful to him, and 
exalts the pleasure it gives him. But what still 
soothes him more agreeably, is the success of an un- 

remeditated discourse, ventured extemporaneously. 

or the productions of the mind are like those of tbe 
earth. The fruits, which cost no trouble, and grow 
spontaneously, are more grateful than those we are 
vbliged to purchase with abundance of pains and 
cultivation.” ! 


1 Ad voluptatem oratoriz eloquentie transea, cujus ju- 
cunditas non uno aliove momento, sed omnibus prepe die- 
bus, et prope omnibus horis contingit. Quid cnim duleius 
libero et ingenuo animv, et ad voluptates honestas nato, 
quam videre plenam semper et frequentem domum coeneursu 
splendissimorum hominum? Idque seire non pecunia, nen 
orbitati, neque officii alicujus administrativni, sed sibi ipsi 
dari} los quiuimo orbes, et locupletes, et potentes, venire 
plerumque ad juvenem et pauperem, ut aut sua, aut amico- 
rum diserimina commendent, Ulla, ne tanta ingentium 
opum ac magne potentie voluptas, quam spectare hoemines 
veteres, et senes, et totius urbis gratia subnixos, in summa 
rerum omnium abundantia confitentes, id qued optimum sit 
senon habere? Jamvero qui regatorum comitatus et egres- 
sus! que in publice species | qua in judiciis veneratio! quod 
gaudium consurgendi assistendique inter tacentes, in unum 
conversos! coire popalum, et circomfundi coram, et aecipe- 
re affectum quemcumque orator induerit, Vulgata dicen- 
tium gaudia, et imperitorum queque oculis exposila percen- 
seo. Illa seeretiora, et tantiim ipsis oraotibus nota, majora 
suot. Sive accuratam meditatamque uffert orationem est 
quoddam, eteut ipsius dictionis, ita gaudii pendus ct con- 
stantia. Sive novam et reeentem curam non sine aliqua 
trepidatione animi attulerit, ipsa solicitudeo commendat 
eveotum, et lenacinatur voluptati. Sed extemnoralis auda- 
cie, atque ipsius temeritatis vel preeipua jucunnitas est. 
Nam ingenio quuque, sicut iu agre, quanquam alia diu se- 


rantur atque elaborentur, gratiora tamen qua sua sponte 
nascuntur. Cap. 6. 

2 Quis ignorat et eloquentiam et cetéras artes decivisse 
ab ista vetere gleria, non inopia heminum, seit desidia ju- 
ventutis, et negligentia parentum, ct inseientia preeipien- 
tium, et oblivione moris antiqui ? que mala primdm in urba 
hata, mox per Italiam fusa, jam in provincias manant 

Jam primtim suus cuique filius, ex casta parente naiua, 
nou in cella empte nutrieis, sed gremie at sinu matris edu- 
cabatur$ cujus precipua laus erat, tueri domum, et inscr- 
vire liberis. Eligebatur autem aliqua majer natu prepin- 
qua, cujus probatis speetatisque muribus omnis cujuspiam 
familie saboles committebatur: coram qua neque dicere fas 
crat quod turpe dictu, neque facere quod inhonestum faetu 
videretur. Ac nen studia mode curasque, sed remissiones 
etiam Insusque puerorum, sanctitate quadam ac verecundia 
temperabat. Sie Corneliam Gracchorum, si Aurelinm Ca- 
saris, sic Altiam Augustia matrem pratuisse educationibus, 
ac produsisse prineipes, liberos accepimus. Quie disciplaa 
ae severitas eo pertinehat, ut sinccra et integra et nuilis 
pravitatibus deeorta uniuseujusque natura, toto statuim prc- 
tore arriperet artes honestas: et, sive ad rem militarem, siva 
ad juris ecientiam, sive ad eloquentiz studium Inclinassct, 
id sulum ageret, id universum oe Cap. 2i. 
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almost fo have been conceived with them io their 
mothers’ womb: such are the taste for theatrical 
shows, eladiators, and chariot-races. Are not these 
almost the only subjects of conversation among young 
people, and indeed all companies? Is it probable, 
that a mind intent upon, and in a manner besieged 
by these trifling amusements, should be very capable 
of applying to serious studies?’ 1 : 

These two passages suffice to give the reader some 
idea of this work, and to make him regret that it is 
not come down entire to us. 

This dialogue may be divided into three parts. 
The first introduces an advocate and a poet contend- 
ing upon the pre-eminence of their respective arts, 
aod enlarging in praise of them, the one of eloquence, 
and the other of poetry. The second part isaspeech 
of the same advocate, whoni the anthor calls Aper, 
in favour of the orators of his times against the an- 
cients. He lived in the reign of Vespasian, and was 
at the head of the bar. The third part of the work 
is an inquiry into the causes of the fall or corruption 
of eloquence. The speakers are Messala, Secundus, 
Maternus, and Aper. All that Secundus, and part 
of what Maternus, said, is lost, which makes a great 
chasm in the work, without mentioning several other 
defective passages. 


QUINCTILIAN: 
(MARCUS FABIUS QUINCTILIANUS.) 


I SHALL reduce what I have to say upon Quinctil- 
jan to three heads: First, I shall relate what is known 
of his history: Secondly, I shall speak of his work, 
and give the plan of it: And lastly, I shall explain 
the method of instructing youth and teaching rheto- 
ric, as practised in his time. 


I. What is known of Quinctilian's History. 


It ae that Quinctilian was born in the second 
year of the emperor Claudius, which is the forty-se- 
cond of Jesus Christ. This is according to Mr. Dod- 
well's conjecture, who is my guide in chronology as 
to what relates to the birth, life and employments of 
our rhetorician, and whose Annals upon Quinctilian 
are arranged in a very clear and probable order. 
The place of his birth is disputed. Many say that 
he was a native of Calagurris, a city of Spain, upon 
the Heber, now called Calahorra. Others believe, 
with suflicient foundation, that he was born at Rome. 
It is not certainly known whether he was the son or 
grandson of the orator Fabius, mentioned by Seneca 
the father, and placed by him in the number of those 
orators, whose reputation dies with them.? 
Quinctilian without doubt frequented the schools 
of the rhetoricians at Rome, in which youth were 
taught eloquence. He used another more effectual 
method for the attainment of it, which was to make 
himself the disciple of the orators of the greatest re- 
putation. Domitius Afer held at that tinie the first 
rank among them. Quinctilian did not content him- 
self with hearing him plead at the bar; he often visit- 
ed him; and that venerable old man, though the ad- 
miration of the age in which he lived, did not disdain 
to converse with a youth, in whoin he observed great 
and very promising talents. This important service, 
those who are grown old with glory in this illustrious 
profession, have in their power to render their juniors, 
especially when they have quitted the bar tor the 
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1 At nunc natus infans delegatur Grecule alicui ancille, 
cut adjungitur unus aut alter cx omnibus servis plerumque 
vilissimus, nec cuiquam serio ministeria accommodatus. 
Horam fabulis et erruribus teneri statim et rudes animi im- 
buuatur, Nec quisquam in tota domo pensuin habet quid 
coram infante domino aut dicat, aut faciat: quando etiam 
ipsi parentes nec probitatt neque modestiz parvolos assuefa- 
elunt, sed lascivie et libertati: per que paulatim impuden- 
tia irrepit, et sui alienique contemptus. Jam vero propria 
et peculiaria hujus urbis vitia poeue in utero matris concipi 
mihi videntur, histrionalis favor, et gladiatorum equortm- 
que studia. Quibus oceupatus et obsessns animus quantu- 
lum loci bonis artibus relinguit ? quotumquemque inveneris 
qui domi quidquam aliud loquatur? qvos alivs adolescentn- 
Jorum sermones excipimus, s1 quando auditoria iotravimus ? 
Cap. 29. 

3 Senec. Controv. I. y. in pref. 
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sake of retirement. Their houses may then become 
a kind of public school for the youth, who aspire at 
excelling in eloquence, and who may address them- 
selves to them, to be informed by what means they 
may succeed.3 Quinctilian knew how to improve 
Afer’s good-will to his own advantage; and it ap- 
pears, by the questions he proposed to him, that he 
had in view the forming of his taste and judgment b 
these conversations. He asked him one day whic 
of the poets he thought came nearest Homer.4 * Vir- 
gil,” says Afer, ‘‘is the second, but much nearer the 
first than the third."5 He had the grief to see this 
great man, who had so long done honour to the bar, 
survive his own reputation, from not having known 
how to apply the wise advice of Horace,6 and from 
having chosen rather to sink under the weight of his 
function than retire, as he is reproached; malle eum 
deficere, quam desinere. Domitius Afer died the 59th 
year of the Christian era, the same year in which 
Juvenal was born. 

Two years after, Nero sent Galba governor into 
Hispania Tarraconensis, Ant. J.C, 61. tis believed 
that Quinctilian followed him thither, and that after 
having taught rhetoric, and exercised the profession 
ofan advocate during upwards of seven years, he re- 
turned to Rome with him. 

It was about the end of this year that Galba was 
declared emperor, and Quinctilian opened a school 
of rhetoric at Rome, Ant. J. C. 68. He was the first 
who taught it there by public authority, and with a 
salary from the state; for which he was indebted to 
Vespasian. For, according to Suetonius,7 that prince 
was the first that nssigned the rhetoricians, both 
Grecks and Romans, pensions out of the public trea- 
snry, to the amount of twelve thousand five hundred 
livres.8 Before this establishment there were mas- 
ters who taught it without being authorized by the 
public. Besides the pensions received by these rhet- 
oricians from the state, the fathers 9 paid a sum for 
the Instruction of their children, which Juvenal 
thought very small in comparison with those they ex- 
pended on trivial occasions. For, according to him, 
nothing cost a father less than hig son, though he re- 
gretted every thing expended on his education: Res 
nulla minoris Constabit patyi quam filius. This sum 
amounted to two hundred and fifty livres: Dito sester- 
cia. Quinctilinn was public professor of rhetoric 
twenty years with universal applause. He excercis- 
ed at the same time, and with the same success, the 
function of an advocate, and acquired also great rep- 
utation at the bar. When the different parts of a 
cause were distributed to different pleaders, as was 
the custum of old, he was generally chosen to state 
or open the matter of it, which requires great meth- 
od and perspicuity.10 He excelled also in the art of 
moving the passions; and he confesses t! with that 
modest freedom natural to him, that he was often 
seen in pleading, not only to shed tears, but to 
change countenance, turn pale, and express all the 
signs of the most lively and sincere affliction.2 He 
does not deny but it was to this talent that he owed 


3 Frequentabunt ejus domum optimi juvenes more vete- 
rum, et veram dicendi viam velut ex oraculo petent. Hos 
ille formabit, quasi eloquentie parens. Quinctil. 1. xii.c.11. 

4 Quinctil. |. xii. e. 11. 

5 Utar verbis iisdem que ex Afro Domitio juvenis accepi: 
qui mihi interrogan1i, quem Homero eredere maximé acce- 
dere ; Secundus, inquit, est Virgilius, proprior tamen primo 
quam tertio. Quinctil.].x.¢. 1. 

& Sulve senescentem mature sanus equum, no 

Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et illa dncat. 

Hor. Ep. i.}. 1. 
Prudent dismiss the courser from the race, 
Lest age and broken wind his youth disgrace. 

1 Primus @ fisco Lativis Grecisque rhetoribus annua cene 
tena conslituit. Sueton.in Vesp. c. xviil. 

8 About 6002 sterling. 

8 Hos inter sumptus sestertia Quinctiliano 

Ut mulium duo sufficient. Res nulla minoris 
Constabit patri quam filing. Juv. Sat. vii}. 3. 

10 Quinetil. 1. iv. ¢. ii. 41 Id. 1. vi. e. 2 

12 Hee dissimulanda mihi non fuerunt, quibus ipse, quaa- 
Iuseumque sum aut foi, (1am pervenisse me ad aliquod no- 
men ingenii credo) frequenter motus sum, ut me non Idery- 
me solim deprehonderint, sed pallor, et vero similis dolor. 
Quixnctil, 
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his reputation at the bar. And indeed it is chiefly 
by this character, that an orator distinguishes him- 
self, and conciliates all the suflrages in bis favour. 
We shall soon see how well qualified he was to in- 
struct youth, and in what manner be acquired the love 
and esteeni of every body on that account. Among 
the many illustrious disciples that frequented his 
school, Pliny the younger did him most honour, by 
the beauty of his genius, the elegance and solidity of 
his style, the admirable sweetness of his disposition, 
his liberality to men of learning, and his peculiar 
warmth of gratitude for bis master, of which he after- 
wards gave him a most illustrious proof. 

After having devoted twenty years entirely to the 
instraction of youth in the school, and the defence of 
clients at the bar, he obtained the entperor Domitian’s 
permission to quit both these equally useful and labo- 
rious employments. Jastracted by the sad example 
of his master Domitius Afer,! he believed it proper to 
think of a retreat, before it became absolutely neces- 
sary, and that he could not puta more graceful period 
to his labours, than by renouncing thein at a time, 
when he should be regretted: Honestissimum finem 

utabamus, desinere dum desideraremur; whereas 
Dom ities chose rather to sink under the weight of his 
profession, than to lay it down. It was upon this oc- 
casion that he gives wise advice to his brethren the 
pleaders. ‘ The orator,” says he, ‘‘ would he take my 
Opinion, would sound a retreat, before he fell into the 
snares of age, and gain the port, whilst his vessel was 
sound and in good condition.”2 Quinctilian, how- 
ever, at that time was only forty-six or forty-seven 
ae old, a florid and robust time of life. Perhaps 

is long application had began to impair bis health. 
However that may be, his was not a leisure of indo- 
fence and sloth, but of activity and ardonr, so that he 
became in some measure still more useful to the pub- 
lic than he had ever been by all his past labours. For 
indeed the latter were confined within the narrow 
bounds of a certain number of persons and years; 
svhereas, the works, which were the fruit of his re- 
tirement, have instracted all ages: and we may say, 
that Quinctilian’s school has continued the school of 
mankind from his death, and still continues to abound 
with the admirable precepts he has left us upon elo- 

nence, 

He began by composing a treatise Upon the Causes 
of the Corruption of Eloquence, the loss of which can 
never be sufliciently regretted, Ant. J.C. 89. It un- 
doubtedly is not the piece still extant under the title 
of A Dialogue upon ihe Orators. At the time when 
be begun this work, he lost the youngest of his two 
sons, only five years of age: and some months after, a 
sudden death deprived him of his wife, who was only 
nineteen years old, and even somewhat less.3 

Some time after, at the solicitation of his friends, 
he began his great work, the Institutiones Oratoria, 
consisting of twelve books, Ant. J. C. 90: of which ] 
Shall give an aceount in the sequel. 

He had finished the three first books of it, when the 
emperor Domitian committed the two young princes, 
his great nephews, whom he designed for his suc- 
cessors, to his care, Ant. J.C. 914 They were the 
grandsons of his sister Domitilla, whose daughter, 
named also Domitilla, had married Flavius Clemens, 
the emperor’s cousin-german, by whom she had these 
two princes. This was a new motive to him for re- 
doubling his application to complete his work. His 
own words deserve repeating, the passage being re- 
markable. ‘ Hitherto,” says he, addressing himself 
to Victorinus, to whom he dedicates this piece, ‘1 
wrote only for you and myself; and, confining those 
instructions to our own houses, when the public did 
not think fit to approve them, I thought myself too 
happy that they might be useful to your son and mine; 
but since the emperor has vouchsafed to charge nie 
with the education of his nephews, should I esteem as 
I ought the approbation of a god, and know the value 


* Quinet. ). xii. e. 13. 
9 Autequam in lias etatis veniat insidias, receptui canet, 
et in portum integra navo perveniet. Quinct. |. xti.c. 11, 
3 Quinctil. in Prowm. |. vi, 
L * Quinctil. in Proem. 1. iv. Sueton. in Domit. c, 15, 
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of the honour he has conferred upon me, if I did not 
nieasure the greatness of my undertaking by that idea. 
And, indeed, in whatever manner I considered it, whe- 
ther in regard to manners or to knowledge and art, 
what ought I not to do, to deserve the esteem of so 
sacred a Censor; a prince, in whose person supreme 
eloquence is united with supreme power? If then we 
are not surprised to see the most excellent poets, not 
only invoke the muses at the beginning of their works, 
but again implore their assistance, whenever in the 
course of it some new important object arises to be 
treated; with how mach greater reason ought I to be 
pardoned, if what I did not at first I now do,and call 
all the gods to my aid, particularly him, under whose 
auspices I henceforth write, and who, more than all 
the rest, presides over study and science? May he 
then be propitious to me; and, proportioning his graces 
to the high idea he hath given of me, in a choice so 
glorious and so difficult to sustain, may he inspire my 
mind with the foree and elevation it wants, and render 
me such as he hath believed me!’ 

It must be confessed, that there is in this compli- 
ment abundance of wit, loftiness, and grandeur, espe- 
cially in the thought with which it concludes: “And 
render me such as he hath believed me.” But is it 
possible to carry flattery and impiety to a greater 
height, than to treat a prince as a god, who was a 
monster of vice and cruelty? Nor am I even sure 
whether the last thought be so just as it is shining: 
“And render me such as he hath believed me.” He 
was not such then in reality: and how came this pre- 
tended god to believe he was? Again, if instead of 
extolling the regularity and purity of his manuers, he 
had contented himself with enlarging upon his elo- 
quence and the other talents of the mind upon which 
he valued himself, the flattery had been less odious, 
He praises him in another place § in the same manner, 
where be prefers him above all other poets; at which 
time it is very likely, that the consulary ornaments 
were conferred apon Quinctilian, 

The care of the young princes’ education with which 
Quinctilian was charged, did not hinder him from 
working upon his book, the Instiluttones Oratoria, 
His regard for his only surviving son, whose bappy 
genius and disposition merited his whole tenderness 
and attention, was a powerful motive with him for 
hastening tbat work, which he considered as the most 
valuable part of the inheritance he should leave hin; 
in order, says he himself, that if any unforeseen acci- 
dent should deprive that dear child of his father, he 
might, eveu after his death, serve hin: as a guide and 
preceptor.7 Continually filled, therefore, with the 
thought and apprehension of his mortality, he labour- 
ed night and day upon his work; and had already fin- 
ished the fifth hook of it, when an early death robbed 
him of that darling child, in whom his whole joy and 
consolation were centred. This was to him, atter the 
loss he had already sustained of his youngest son, a 
calamity that overwhelmed him with anguish and a& 
fliction, His grief, or rather despair, vented itself in 
complaints and reproaches against the gods them- 
selves, whom he loudly accused of injustice and cra- 
elty; declaring, that it was plain, after so cruel and 


&’ Adhuc velut studia inter nos conferebamus; et, si pa- 
rum nostra institutiv probaretur A ecteris, contenti foru 
domestica usu videbamur, ut tui meique filii disciplinam 
formare, satis putaremus. Cum verd mihi Domitianns Au- 
gustus eororis su nepotum delegaverit curam, non satis 
hanorem judiciorum ceelestium iutelligam, nisi ex foe quo- 
que oncris, magnitudinem metiar. Quis enim mihi aut 
mores excolendi sit modus, ut eos non immerité probaverit 
sanetissimus Censor? aut studia, ne fefellisse im his videar 
Principem, ut in omnibus, ita in eloquentia quoque eminen- 
tissimum? Quod si nemo miratur po€tas maximas s@pe 
fecisse, ut now solum initiis operum/suorum Musas invoca- 
rent, sed provecti quoque longits, eum ad aliquem graviorem 
locum venissent, repeterent vota, et velut nova precationa 
uterentur: mihi quoque profeeto poterit ignosci, si, quod 
initio, cum primum hane materiam inchoavi, non feeerim, 
nune omnes in ausxilium deos, ipsumque imprimis, quo no- 
que prsentius aliud, neque studiis magis propitium lumen 
est, invocem ; ut, quantum nobis expectatiunis adjecit, tan- 
tum ingenii aspiret, dexterque ac volens adsit, et me, qualem 
esse credidil, faeiat. 
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unjnst a treatment, which neither himself nor bis chil- 
dren had deserved, that there was no providence to 
superintend affairs below. Discourses of this kind 
show in aclear light, what even the most perfect pro- 
bity of the Pagans was: for Ido not know whether all 
antiquity can Instance one man of a more humane, 
reasonable, wise, and virtuous character than Quinc- 
tillan, according to the rnle of paganism. His books 
abound with excellent maxims upon the education of 
children, upon the care which parents ought to take 
to preserve them from the dangers and corruption of 
the world, upon the attention masters ought ta have 
that the precions deposit of innocence remain unblem- 
ished in them, upon the generous disinterestedness in- 
cumibent upon persons in power; and lastly, upon the 
zeal and love for justice and the public good. 

His grief had been very just, if attended with mode- 
ration: for never child deserved more to be regretied 
than he. Besides the graces of nature and exterior 
attributes, a charming tone of voice, an amiable phy- 
siognomy, with a surprising facility in pronouncing 
the Greek and Roman languages, as if he had been 
born to excel equally in them both; he had the most 
happy disposition that could be desired for the sci- 
ences, united with a taste and inclination for study 
that astonished his teachers. But the qualities of hts 
heart were still more extraordinary than those of his 
head. Quinctilian, who had known abundance of 
youth, declares, with an oath, that he had never seen 
so much probity of inclination, goodness of soul, sweet- 
ness of temper, and elegance of mind, as in this dear 
child. In an illness of eight months’ continuance he 
showed an evenness and constancy of mind, that his 
physicians could never sufficiently admire, opposing 
fears and pains with surprising fortitude, and, upon the 
point of expiring, consoling luis father, and endeavour- 
Ing to prevent his tears. What a misfortune was it 
that so many fine qualities were lost! But what a 
shame and reproach were it for Christian children to 
be less virtuous! 

After having abandoned his studies for some time, 
Quinctilian having recovered himself a little, resumed 
his work; far which he says, the public ought to have 
the more favourable opinion of him, as he laboured no 
longer for himself; his writings, as well as fortune, 
being to pass away to strangers, He at length finish- 
ed his plan in twelve books, Ant. J.C.93. It had cost 
hhim little more than two years: of which besides, he 
had employed a great part not in actually composing, 
but in preparing, and collecting all the matter of which 
it was to consist, by the perusal of anthors who had 
treated the same subject.1 And we have seen bow 
many afflictions and melancholy affairs he bad upon 
bis bands during that time. It is astonishing and al- 
Most incredible, how so perfect a work could be com- 
posed in so short a space. His design was to follow 
the advice of Ilorace, who, in his Art of Poetry, re- 
commends to authors not to be in too much haste to 
publish their writings2 Accordingly he kept his by 
hin, in order to revise them at his leisure, to give time 
to the first emotions of self-love and the complacency 
people always have for their own productions to cool; 
and to examine them no longer with the fond prepos- 
session of an author, but with the temper and impar- 
tiality ofareader. He cuuld not long resist the eager 
desire of the pnblic to have his works, and was ina 
manner reduced to abandon them to it, contenting 
himself with wishing them success, and recommend- 
Ing to his bookseller to take great care that they were 
exaci and correct. It must have been at least a year 
before they could be in a condition to appear. We 
are obliged to the Abbé Gedoyn for having enabled 
the public to judge of the merit of this author, by the 
translation he bas published of his works. 

Mr. Dodwell believes, it was about this time that 
Quinctilian, being no longer employed in composing 
his great work, which he had lately finished, thought 


1 Epist. ad Tryph. bibliop. 

9 Usns deinde Horatii consiliv, qui in arte pottica suadet, 
ne prxcipitetur editio, noniimqne prematur inamum; dabam 
iis utium, ut refrigerato inventionis amore, diligentitis repe- 
titos tanquam lector perpenderem. , 
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of a second marriage, 8 and accordingly espoused the 
grand-daughter of Tutitius, as Pliny the younger calls 
him, Ant. J. C. 94. He had a daughter by her about 
the end of this year. 

Domitian, notwithstanding his pretended divinity, 
was killed in his palace by Stephanus, who had put 
himself at the head of the conspirators, Ant. J. C. 96. 
That emperor had caused Flavius Clemens, then con- 
sul, to be put to death, and had banished his niece 
Flavia Domitilla, the wife of Clemens. He had also 
banished St. Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of one of 
the same consul’s sisters. All these persons suffered 
for the faith in Jesus Christ. The death of Clemens 
hastened the death of Domitian, either through the 
horror and fear it gave every body, or because it ani- 
mated Stephanus against him, who was the freedman 
and steward of Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, of 
whose estate he was obliged to give an account, and 
was accused of malversation in that respect, Ant. J, C. 
98. Nerva succeeded Domitian, and reigned only 
sixteen months and some days. ‘Trajan, whom he 
had adopted, was his successor, and reigned twenty 
years. 

Nothing is known of Quinctilian from the death 
of Domitian, except the marriage of his daughter, ad- 
mitting he had one. When she was of age to marry, 
he gave her to Nonius Celer. Pliny signalized him- 
self on this occasion by a generosity and gratitude, 
which in my opinion do him more honour than his 
writings, excellent as they are. He had stndied elo- 
quence under Quinctilian. The works he has left us 
sufficiently prove that he was a disciple worthy of so 
great a master: but the following fact no less denotes 
the goodness of bis heart, and the remembrance he 
constantly retained of the services he bad received 
from him. As soon as he knew that Quinctilian in- 
tended to marry his daughter, he thought it incum- 
bent on him to express lils gratitude to his master by 
a small present. The diticulty was to make him ac- 
cept it. He wrote him a letter upon that head, that 
can never be sufficiently admired for its art and de- 
licacy, of which I shall insert a translation in this 
place. 


Pliny's Letter to Quinctilian, 


“Though the moderation of your mind is very 
great, and you have educated your daughter as be- 
comes Quinctilian's daughter, and the grand-daughter 
of Tutilius: yet, as she is about to marry Nonius 
Celer, a person of distinction, whose employments in 
the state impose a kind of necessity upon him for ap- 
pearing with splendour, it is proper, that she should 
adapt her dress and equipage to the rank of her bua- 
band. These exterior things indeed add nothing to 
our dignity; they however express and adornit. I 
known how very rich you are in the goods of the 
mind, and that you are much less so in those of for- 
tune than you ought tobe. Let me claim therefore 
a part in your obligations, and, as anather father, 
give our dear daughier fifty thousand sestertia, (12,- 
500 livres4) to which I should add, if I was not as- 
sured, that the mediocrity of the present is the sole 
means to prevail upon your modesty to accept it. 
Adieu." 5 

This letter of Pliny’s has one circumstance in it 
very much for Quinctilian’s honour: that after having 
publicly eniployed twenty years with surprising re- 
putation and success, as well in instrncting youth 
as pleading at the bar; after having long resided in 


3 This seeond marriage is not eertain, but seems very 
probable. 

4 Abont 6002 sterling. 

5 Quamvis et ipse sis continentissimus, et filiam tuam ita 
institueris, ut deccbat filiam tuam, Tutilii neplem: com ta- 
men sit nuptura honestissimo viro Nonio Celerj, eni ratio 
civilium ufficiorum necessitatem quandam nitoris imponil; 
debet, secundum eonditiones marili, veste, nomitaty angeri: 
quibus non quidem augetur dignitas, ornatur tamen et In- 
strnitur. Te porro animo beatissimum, modicum facnitati- 
husscio. Itaque partem oneris tui mihi vendico, et, tanquam 
parens alter puelle nostra, confere euinquaginta millia num- 
mim? plus collaturus, nisi 4 verecundja tua cola mediocri- 
tate munusculi impetrari posse confiderem, ne reeusares.— 
Vale, Ep, 32. }. 6. 
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the court with young places the education of whom 
ought to have given him, and undoubtedly did give 
him, great credit with the emperor, he had made no 
great fortune, and had always remained ina lauda- 
hle niediocrity. A fine example, but unhappily very 
seldom imitated! Juvenal however intimates, that 
Quinctilian was very rich, and that he had a con- 
siderahle number of forests, from which, no doubt, 
arose a very great revenue. 


Unde igitur tot 
Quioetilianus habet saltus? _ 
Sat. vii. 1.3. 


« hese riches must necessarily have been of later 
date than the time when Pliny miade Quinctilian the 

resent we hare mentioned, Ant. J.C. 118. It is be- 
leg that if real, they were the effect of the liberal- 
ity of Adrian, when he attained the empire, for he 
declared himself the protector of the learned, Quinc- 
tilian was then seventy-six years old. Itis not known 
whether he lived long after, and history tells us no- 
thing of his death. 


Il. Plan and Character of Quinctilian’s Rhetoric. 


The rhetoric of Quinctilian, entitled, Instilutiones 
Oratorie, is the most complete antiquity has left us. 
His design in it is to form the perfect orator. He be- 
gins with him in his cradle and froin his birth, and 
foes on with him through all the stages of life to the 
prave. This rhetoric consists of twelve books. In 
the first he treats of the manner in which children 
should be educated from their earliest infancy; 
whence he proceeds to grammar. The secoud lays 
down rules to be observed in the schools of rhetoric, 
and solves several questions in regard to the art it- 
self, as whether it be a science, whether useful, &c. 


The five following books contain the rules of inven- | 


tion and disposition. The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
books include all that relates to elocution. The 
eleventh, after a fine chapter upon the manner of 
speaking with propriety as an orator, de apte dicendo, 
treats of memory and pronunciation. In the twelfth, 
which is perhaps the finest of then: all, Quinctilian 
lays down the personal qualities and obligations of 
an advocate, as such, and with regard to his clients; 
when he ought to quit his profession; and how em- 
ploy his retirement. 

ne of the peculiar characters of Quinctilian’s rhe- 
toric is, its being written with all the art, elegance, 
and energy of style it is possible to imagine. He 
knew, that precepts when treated in a naked, siinple, 
and subtle manner, are only proper to dry up the 
sources of the mind, and, if I may use the expres- 
sion, to make discourse lean and languid, by depriv- 
ing it of all grace and beauty, and leaving it nothing 
but nerves and bones, more like a skeleton than a 
healthy and natural body.! He therefore endeavour- 
ed to introduce into his Institutions all the ornament 
and elegance of which such a work was susceptible,? 
not, as he says himself, with the view of displaying 
his wit, (for he could have chosen a far more fruitful 
subject fur that purpose)'but that youth, from the 
attraction of pleasure, might apply themselves with 
more ardour to the reading and studying of his pre- 
cepts, which without grace and ornament, could not 
fail, in offending the delicacy of their ears, to disgust 
also their minds. Accordingly we find in his writ- 
ings a richness of thoughts, expressions, images, and 
ene comparisons, which a lively imagination, 
adornec with a profound knowledge of nature, con- 


1 Plerumque nude ille artes, nimia subtilitatis affecta- 
tione frangunt atque enncidunt qnicquid est in oratione ge- 
Nerosius, ct omnem sucenm ingenii bibunt, et ossa detegunt: 
qu ut csse et aslringi nervis suis debent, sic corpere operi- 
enda sunt. Quinctil.in Proem. }. 1. 

9 In ceteris admiscere tentavimus aliquid nitoris, non jac- 
tandi ingenii gratia (namque in id cligi materia poterat ube- 
Tier) sed ut hoe ipso alliceromus magis juventutem ad cogni- 
tionem eorem que necessaria studiis arbitrabamur, si ducti 
jucunditate aliqua lectionis, libentitis disccrent ea, quorum 
ne jejuna atque arida traditio averleret animos, et aures 
(presertim tam delicatas) raderet, verebamur. Quinctil. 1, 
hi. c. 1. 

Vou. {1.—€8 
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tinually supplies, without ever exhausting itself, or 


falling into disagreeable repetitions: comparisons, 


which throw such a fulness of light and heauty into 
precepts, often obscure and disgusting in themselves, 
as give them a ue different spirit and effect. 

a 


The principal end of Quinctilian, in his rhetoric, 
was to oppose the bad taste of eloqueuce, that pre- 
vailed in his time, and revive a manner of thinking 
and judging more sound and severe, and more cop- 
formable to the rules of the elegance of natures 
Seneca had contributed more than any other author 
to vitiate and corrupt the judgment of the Roman 
youth, and to substitute in the place of that manl 
and solid eloquence, which had prevailed till his 
tinie, the prettinesses, if I may be allowed to call 
them so, of a style surfeited with ornaments, glitter- 
ing thoughts, quaint conceits, antithesis, and point. 
He perceived aright, that his¢ works would never 
please those who admired the ancients: for which 
reason he never ceased to speak ill of, and discredit 
them, even the authors who were most esteemed, ag 
Cicero and Virgil. In consequence of this conduct 
an almost universal contempt for them ensued; so 
that when Quinctilian began to teach, he found no 
author but Seneca in the bands of youth. He did 
not endeavour absolutely to exclude him; but could 
not suffer his being preferred to writers of incom- 
parably greater merit. 

For the rest, we ought not to be surprised that this 
bad taste made so rapid a progress in so short a time: 
which is indeed no niore than what usually happens. 
There wants but a single person of a certain charac- 
ter to vitiate all the rest, and to corrupt the lan- 
guage of awhale nation. Such wasSeneca® I omit 
speaking in this place of the other qualities, for which 
he was admired: a happy and universal genius; a vast 
extent of knowledge; a profound erudition in philo- 
sophy; and a morality abounding with the justest 
and mostsolid principles. To keep within the bounds 
of my subject, he had an easy and exuberant wit, a 
fine and rich imagination, a shining facility in his 
compositions, solid thoughts, expressions curious and 
full of energy, with happy and sprightly turns and 
conceits. But as to his style it was almost vicious in 
all its parts, and so much the more dangerous, as it 
was all over luxuriant with charming faults and beau- 
tiful defects.& 

This florid style, this taste for point and quaintness, 
the more dangerous as the more easy and affecting, 
and therefore the more conformable to the character 
of youth, soon seized the whole city. It became 
necessary that every proof and every period should 
conclude with sone glittering thought, or singular 
and surprising turn, to strike the ear, attract particu- 
lar attention, and in some measure claim applause.” 
Quinctilian believed himself obliged to attack this 
had taste with the utmost vigour; which he does 
almost throughout his whole work, by laying down, 
upon the model of the ancients, the principles of true 
and solid eloquence. It is not, as he often declares, 
and as his style sufficiently shows, because he was an 
enemy to the beauties and graces of discourse. He 
confesses that Cicero himself, to defend his clients, 
employed not only strong but shining arms; and that 
in the cause of Cornelius Balbus, in which he was 
often interrupted by the applauses and universal clap- 
ping of hands of his auditors, sublimity, pen and 
glitter of eloquence occasioned those lond acclama- 


3 Quod accidit mihi, dum corruptum et omnibus vitiis 
fractum dicendi genus revocare ad severiora judicia conten: 
do. Quinctil. 1.x. c. 1. 

4 Tum autem solus hic feré in manibus adoleseentium fuit. 
Quem non equidem omnino conabar excutere, sed potioribus 
preferri non sinelam, quos ille non destiterat incesserc, cum 
diversi sibi consciug gencris, placere se in dicendo posse iis, 
quibus illi placerent, diffideret.. Ibid. 

5 Quinctil. |. x.¢. 1. s 

8 Sed in eloquendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo pernicios- 
issimn, quod abundant duleibus vitiis. Velles eum suo inge- 
nio dixisse, alieno judicio. 

1 Nune illud volunt, ut omnia locus, omnis sensus in fino 
sermonis feriat aurem. Turpe autem ac prope nefas ducant, 
respirare ullo loco qui acclamationem non petierit. Quine- 
tid. I, vill. ¢. 3, 
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cious reflection, which seems to regard only the ora- 
tor’s reputation: this is, that the beauty of speech 
conduces very much to the success of a cause, because 
those who hear with pleasure are more attentive, and 
become more inclined to believe what they hear, 
won over as they are by the charms of discourse, and 
sometimes in a manner borne away by the general 
admiration. Quinctilian therefore does not reject 
ornaments: but he insists that eloquence, which is an 
enemy to paint, and all borrowed graces, admits no 
dress but what is manly, noble, and majestic? He 
consents, that it should shine and be Lovell but from 
health, if I may be allowed the expression, and that 
it should owe its beauty solely to its natural vigour 
and florid complexion. He carries this principle so 
far as to say, that were he to choose, he should pre- 
fer the rough, gross force of the ancients, to the 
studied and effeminate affectation of the moderns.3 
But, says he, there is in this point a certain mean 
that may be observed, in like manner as there is a 
neatness and elegance at present in our tables and 
furniture, which is so far from being reprovable, that 
we ought, to the utmost of our power, to make it 
become a virtue in the general acceptation. 

We find by the little [ have related of Quinctilian, 
how greatly uscful the study of such a work may be 
to form the judgment of youth. It is no less so in 
respect to the manners. He has scattered admirable 
maxims of that nature throughout his rhetoric. I 
have quoted part of them in my treatise upon study. 

But this fund of probity, so worthy in itself of our 
highest praises, is much dishonoured by our rhetori- 
cian’s impious flatteries in regard to Domitian, and by 
his despair on the death of his children, that rose so 
high as to deny providence. This example, and many 
others of a like nature, instruct us how to think of 
these pagan virtues, which were solely founded in 
self-love, and of a religion that afforded no resource 
against the losses and evils to which human life is 
continually exposed. 


Il. Method of dence Youth in Quinctilian’s 
me. 


Before I conclude this article upon Quinctilian, 
I shall extract from his writings part of what relates 
to the manner of teaching, as used at Rome, in his 
time. 

It appears to have been a very usual custom at 
Rome, not to begin the instruction of children till 
they were seven years old, because it was believed, 
that before that age they had neither snfficient strength 
of body nor extent of mind for learning.4 Quinctil- 
ian thinks otherwise, and prefers the opinion of 
Chrysippus, who had composed a treatise of conside- 
rable extent, and in great esteem, upon the education 
of children. Though that philosopher allowed three 
years to the nurses, he was from that age for having 
them industriously imbued with good principles of 
morality, and fornied insensibly for virtue. Now, 
says Quinctilian, if from that early state their man- 
ners may be cultivated, what hinders but their minds 
may also be improved? What isa child to do from 
the time he begins to speak? For undoubtedly he 
must do something. Is it proper to abandon him 


t Nec fortibus modu sed etiam fulgentibus armis preliatus 
ia causa est Cicero Cornelii: qui non asseculus esset docen- 
do Judicem tantum, el utiliter demum ac Latiné perspicué- 
que dicendo, ut pupulus Romanus admirationem suam; non 
acclamatione lantum, sed etiam plausu confileretur. Subli- 
mitas profecté, et magnificentia, et nitor, et auctoritas ex- 

ressit illum fragorem Sed ne cause quidem parum con- 
ert hic orationis ornatus. Nam qui libenter oudiunt, et 
magis attendunt, et faciliis credunt, plerumque ipsa delecta- 
tione capiuntur, nonnunquam ipsa admiratione auferuntur. 
Quinetil. |. viii. c. 3. 

3 Sed hic ornatus, (repetam enim) virilis, fortis, et sanctus 
sit: nec effeminatam levitatem, nec fuco eminentem colorem 
amet ? sanguine et viribus niteat. Quinctil. ibid. 

3 Et, si necesse sit, veterem illum borrorem dicendi malim, 
quam istam novam licentiam. Sed patot media quedam 
via: sicul in cultu victuque accessit aliquis citta reprehen- 
cae DHOE, quem, sicut possumus, adjiciamus virtutibus. 

id. c. 5, 
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tions.t. He adds to this motive a very true and judi- 


entirely to the discourses of women and men-ser- 
vants? At that age we know he is incapable either 
of pains or application. Therefore this must not be 
so much a study asa play, whereby these first years 
of infancy, till the seventh, which are generally lost, 
may be usefully applied in teaching hin a thousand 
agreeable things within the reach of his capacity. 

They began with the study of the Greek language: & 
but that of the Latin soon followed; from which time 
they cultivated both languages with equal applica- 
tion. This is not practised with sufficient resulane 
among the French, [or indeed the English,| who sel- 
dom or never know their native tongue by principles, 

When the children had learnt to read well, and to 
write correctly, they were taught both the Latin and 
Greek grammars. They had, for this end, private 
masters who instructed them at home, and others who 
taught in the public schools. Quinctilian examines 
which of these two methods of teaching is the most 
useful; and, after having attentively considered the 
reasons on both sides, he declares for the public 
schools. The chapter wherein he treats this question, 
is one of the finest parts of his work. 

Grammar was not considered in those times as @ 
frivolous employment of little importance.6 The Ro- 
mans set a higher value upon it, and applied them- 
selyes to it in a particular manner; convinced, that 
to propose making a progress in the sciences without 
the assistance of grammar, is like intending to erect a 
building without a foundation. They did not dwell 
upon minute things and subtleties, which serve only 
to cramp the genius, and make the mind dry and 
frigid; they studied its principles, and cxamined its 
reasons, with care; for there is nothing hurtful in 
grammar, but what is uscless. 

Grammar, that is to say, the art of writing and 
speaking correctly, turns upon four principles:7 rea- 
son, adtiquity, authority, and use. Quinctilian says 
an admirable thing upon this last head. This word 
Use,8 according to him, requires an explanation, and 
it is necessary to define precisely what we understand 
by it. For,if we take it for what we see done by the 
generality of people, the consequences would be dan- 
gerous, not only in regard to language, but what is 
more important, in respect to manners, For, says 
he, can it be expected among men to see the general- 
ity follow or use what is best, and according to rule? 
He repeats several customs very common in his time, 
which ought not to be considered as uses but as 
abuses, though generally practised by the whole city. 
We shall call wse therefore, as it relates to language, 
that which is received by the consent of such as speak 
best; as, in regard to manners, that is wse, which hag 
the approbation of the good and worthy. 

The care of teaching children to read and write 
correctly, and of learning them the principles of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, was the fret but not the 
chief duty of grammarians.? They added to this the 
reading and explication of the poets, which was of 
exceeding great extent, and required profound erudi- 
tion. They did not content themselves with making 
children observe the propriety and natural significa- 
tion of words; the different feet in the construction 
of verses; the turns and expressions peculiar to poetry, 
with the tropes and figures. They applied them- 
selves principally in showing ?0 what it was necessary 


5 Quine. li.c. 1. € L.i.c. 4. 1 Ibid. 

8 Sed huic ipsi necessarium est judicium, constitnendume 
que imprimis id ipsum quid sit, quod consuetudinem voce- 
mus. Que si ex ea quod plures faciunt nomen accipiat, 
periculosissimum dahil preceptum, non orationi modo, sed 
(quod majus est) vite. Unde enim taoium boni ut pluribus 
que recta sunt placeant ? Igitur ut velli, et comam in grae 
dus frangere, et in balneis perpotare, quamlibet hee invase- 
rint civilatem, non erit consuetudo, quia nibil horum caret 
reprehensione sic, in loquendo, non, 61 quid viliosé mullis 
insederit, pro regula sermonis accipiendum eril.—Ergo con- 
suetudinem sermonis, vacabo consensum eruditorum; aicut 
vivendi, consensum bonorum. Lid. i. cap. 4. 

8 Lii.c. 5. awl 

10 Precipué vero illa infigat animis, que in economia vir- 
tus, que in decoro rerum; quid persone euique convenerit 5 
quid in sensibus laudandum, quid ia verbis; ubi copia pro- 
babilis, ubi modus. 
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to remark in the economy or conduct of a piece, and 
the consistency of its parts and character; what was 
fine in the thoughts and diction; and wherefore the 
style was sometimes flowing and luxuriant, and some- 
times succinct and concise. They made children also 

erfectly acquainted with whatever bad any relation, 
in the poets, either to fable or history, without how- 
ever charging their memories with any thing useless. 
At least, these are the rules prescribed by Quinctil- 
jan. ie reckons it a perfection in a granimarian, to 
be ignorant of certain things, which indeed do not 
deserve to be knawn.t 

The grammarians began also to form youth for 
composition, by making them write descriptions, 
fables, and more extensive narrations.2 They some- 
times made excursions, of which Quinctilian com- 
plains, into the province of rhetoric, and made their 
disciples compose discourses, not only in the deman- 
strative kind, which seemed abandoned to them, but 
even in the deliberative. At the same time that 
youth learnt grammar, they were also taught music, 
geometry, the manner of dancing that improves the 
person aod mien, and the art of pronunciation, or of 
speaking in peer all which were considered as 
essential to the future orator, and always preceded 
the study of rhetaric.4 

The age for entering upon this study was not and 
could not be fixed, because it depended on the pro- 
gress made in the previous studies. What we cer- 
tainly know of it, is, that young persons devoted 
several years to it: Adulti fer? puert ad hos precep- 
tores transferuntur, et apud eos juvenes etiam facti 
perseverant.6 We may conjecture, that they gene- 
rally began rhetoric at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and continued at it till seventeen or eighteen. 
The length of time employed in this study ought nat 
to surprise us, because at Rome as well as Athens, 
eloquence opening the door to the highest dignities 
of the republic, this art was the principal employ- 
ment of the youth of both cities. We niust not for- 
get, that at Rome they studied rhetoric under both 
Greek and Latin masters. 

The function of a rhetorician included two parts: 
precepts and declamiations. 

Quinctilian, in several passages of his work, proves 
the utility and necessity of precepts: but he is far 
from believing, that a scrppulous observance of them 
is indispensably necessary in composing. Rhetoric 
would certainly be very easy and atersable: if it could 
be made to consist ina small number of fixed and 
certain rules; but its rules change according to time, 
occasion, and necessity. For which reason the prin- 
cipal requisite in an orator is judgment, because he 
is to determine differently his own conduct, accord- 
ing to the exigency of aflairs. 

The rhetorician dictated the precepts to his dis- 
ciples, which must have taken vp abundance of time: 
for the rhetorics were generally very long, as we 
may conclude from that of Quinctilian. It often 
treated subjects of a very abstract, and very impro- 
per nature in my opinion, to inspire a taste for elo- 
quence. These are that kind of passages, which, in 
regard to youth, I have taken the liberty to retrench 
in my edition of this rhetorician. He found this cus- 
tom established, and could not with prudence depart 
from it. But he makes his readers good amends, not 
only by the graces and beauties of style diffused 
through all the passages susceptible of them, but still 
more by the solid reflections, with which he unites 
most of his precepts. And, when he explained them 
to his disciples, what force and clearness must his 
pronunciation have added to them! 

To teach youth how to practise the precepts he 
had explained to them, the master formed them for 
composition.? At first they made historical narra- 
tions. They then rose to praising of great men, and 


> 1 Ex quo mihi inter virtutes Grammatici habebitur, ali- 


qua nescire. 
a L.i.c. 6. s Laine: I. 
8 L. ii. c. 2 


41. i.e. 7, &e. 

8 Atque adco res in oratore precipue consilium, quia varié 
et ad rerum momenta convertitur. Lid. ii. c. 14, 

3 Lib. li. c, 4, 
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blaming such as had rendered themselves odiaus b 
their criminal actions; and sometimes made paral- 
lels and comparisons between them. They exercised 
themselves also in commonplaces, upon avarice, in- 
gratitude, and the other vices in general: and in cer- 
tain themes which supplied abundant matter for elo- 
quence; for instance, whether the country life is pre- 
ferable to that of the town; whether most glory be ac- 
quired in the field orat the bar. Care was also taken 
to exercise the memory.8 Quinctilian for this end is 
for having youth learn by heart select passages out 
of the orators, historians, and other celebiated aus 
thors: the poets were left wholly to the grammarians, 
They will form their taste early by this means, says 
he, their memory will constantly supply them with 
excellent inodels, which they will imitate even with- 
out thinking of it: expressions, turns of thoughts and 
figures, will rise up with no constraint under their 
pens, and present themselves as treasures carefully 
reserved against occasion.9 

By these different exercises, they were insensibl 
led on to the composition of discourses in form, call- 
ed declamations, in which the principal business of 
rhetoric consisted.10 These were harangues composed 
apon feigned and imaginary subjects, in imitation of 
those at the bar, and in the public deliberations. 
Demetrius Phalereus was the first who introduced 
the use of them among the Greeks. 

Declamations were instituted to prepare youth for 
the real affairs of the bar, of which they were pro- 
perly ta be a faithful resemblance; and as long as 
they kept within these just bounds, and perfectly 
imitated the form and style of actual pleadings, they 
were of great use. Accordingly this sort of com- 
position comprised all the parts and beauties of a 
coherent discourse. But this exercise, so useful in 
itself, degenerated so much through the ignorance 
and bad taste of masters, that declamatians were one 
of the principal causes of the rain of eloquence. 
They made choice of fabulous subjects, entirely ex- 
traordinary and unnatural, which had no manner of 
relation to the matters treated at the bar. I shall 
cite a single example of this kind, from which the 
rest may be knawn.!! There was a law which de- 
creed, that the hands of him who struck or used 
violence to his father should be cut off. Quit patrem 
pulsaverit, manus ei precidantur. A tyrant, having 
caused a father and his two sons to be brought to him 
in the citadel, ordered the sons to beat the father. 
One of them, to avoid so horrid an impiety, threw 
himself headlong from the works of the citadel: the 
other, compelled by necessity, obeyed the command, 
and struck his father; he afterwards killed the tyrant, 
who had made him his friend, and received he Te= 
ward granted him by the laws in such a case. He 
was however tried by the judges for having used vio- 
lence to his father, and the prosecutor demanded that 
his hands should be cut off. The father takes upon 
him his defence. Matters of a much more extrava- 
gant nature were treated in declamations. The style 
was suited to the choice of the subjects, and consist- 
ed of nothing but stiff, far-fetched expressions, glit- 
tering conceits, points, antitheses, quibbles, and jingle, 
strained figures, frothy bombast,!? in a word, of all 
manner of puerile ornaments, crowded together with- 
out judgment or choice. 

Quinctilian opposed this bad taste with the utmost 
zeal, and applied himself to reforming declamations, 


® Lib, ii. c. 8. 

® Sic assuescent optimis, semperque habebunt intra se quod 
imitentur: etiam non sentientes, sorman illam, quam mente 
penitus aceeperint, expriment. Abundabuant autem copid 
verborum optimorum, et compositione, ac figuris jam non 
quesilis, sed sponte et ex reposito velut thesauro se offeren- 
libus. 

10 Lib. ii. c. 4. it Senec. Declam. iv. I. 9. 

13 ffec tulerabilia essent, si ad eluquentiam ituris viam 
facerent ; nunc et rerum tumore, et sententiarum vanissimo 
strepilu, hoc tantum proficiunt, ut, cum in forum venerint, 
putent se in alium terrarum orbem delatos. Et ideo ego 
advlescentulos existimo in schalis stultissimos ficri, quia nl- 
hil exiis, quz in usu habemus, aut audiunt, aut vident 
sed mellitos verborum globulos, et omnia dicta factaque quasi 
papavere et sesamo sparsa. Petron in init. 
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by reducing them to their original design, and making 
them conformable to the practice of the bar. Beliey- 
ing it improper, however, to oppose the torrent of 
custom in a direct manner, he abated of his ardour in 
some respects, end gave way to the stream in a cer- 
tain degree. It will not be disagreeable to see in 
what manner he justifies this condescension himself. 
“What then, some one may say, are youth never to 
be suffered to treat extraordinary subjects? To give 
aloose to their genius, to abandon themselves to the 
sallies of a warm imagination, and swell a little in 
their style and eloquence? That is undcubtedly 
right,” says Quinctilian. ‘But then let them keep 
at least to what is justly bold and swelling; and not 
give into what is ridiculous and extravagant to all 
who have any sense or discernment. In fine, if we 
must have this iodulgence for declaimers, let them 
swell as much as they please, provided they remem- 
ber, that as certain animals are turned loose into the 
fields upon the luxuriant herbage for a certain time, 
and afterwards are let blood, and return io their 
usual meat for the preservation of their yigour; so 
they ought to distrust their fulness, and retrench its 
vicious superfiuities, if they would have their produc- 
tions really sound and vigorous. Otherwise, on their 
first attempts in public, they will find that imaginary 
fulness and abundance no more than empty swell and 
tamour.”} 

With such wise precautions, declamations might 
be of great use to young persons. Perfect discourses 
are not to be required or expected from them at first.2 
A fruitful and abundant genius may be known froma 
boldness and spirit in attempting, though not always 
within the bounds of the just and the true. Ii is 
good to have always something to retrench at these 
years. When a young person bad worked in private 
upon a subject given him to treat, Le brought his 
composition to the school, and read it before his 
companions. The master sometimes, to render them 
more attentive, and to forin their judgment, asked 
them what they thought worthy of either praise or 
blame. in the piece read to them. He afterwards de- 
termined the manner in which they were to judge of 
it, as well in regard to the thoughts, as the expres- 
sion: he pointed out the passages that were either to 
be made more clear, or to be enlarged or abridged; 
always softening his criticism witb an air of kindness, 
and sometimes even with praise, in order to its being 
the better received. ‘For iny pait,” says Quinctil- 
ian, ‘‘when I observed young persons either too 
wanton and luxuriant in their style, or more bold 
than solid in their thonghts, I told them, for the pre- 
sent I would suffer it, but the time would come when 
Tshonld not permit the taking of such liberties. And 
thus they were pleased with their wit, without being 
deceived on the side of their judgment.” 3 

When the youth, upon the advice of his master, 
had carefully retouched his piece, he prepared to 
pronounce it in public; and this was one of the great- 
est advantages derived from the study of rhetoric, 
and at the same time one of the most laborious exer- 
cises for the master, as the satirist observes: 


Declamare duces, oh ferrea pectora, Vecti! 


Juv. Sat. 7. 
With iron lungs who teaches to declaim. 


1 Quidergo? Nunquam hee supra fidem, et poética (ut 
veré dicam) themata juvenibus petracture permitiemus, ut 
expalicntur, et gaudeant materia, et quasi in corpus eant ? 
Erat optimum. Sed certé sint grandia et tumida, non stulta 
etiam, et acrioribus oculis intuenti ridienla, Ac, sit jam ce- 
dendum est, impleat se declamator aliquando, dum sciat, ut 
quadrupedes, cum veridi pabnlo distente sunt, sanguinis de- 
tractione curaninr, et sic ad cibos veribus concervandis ido- 
neos redeunt: ita sibi quoque tenuandos adipes, et quicquid 
humoris corrnpti contraxerit, emittendum, si esse sanus ac 
robustus volet. Alioqui, tumor ille inanis primo enjusque 
veri operis conatu deprehendetur. Lib. ii. e. 11. 

® Jn pueris oratio perfecta nec exigi, nee sperari potest: 
melior antem est indoles leta, gencrosique conatus, ct vel 
pee justo cuncipiens interim spiritus. Nee unquam me in 

is discentis annis offendat, si quid superfuerit. Zid. ii.c. 4. 

8 Solebam ego dicere pueria aliquid ausis licentius aut le- 
tius, laudare illud me adhue; venturum icmpus, quo idem 
fon permitterem. Ita, et ingenio gaudebant, et judicio uon 
fallebantur. Jbid. 
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The relations and friends of the speakers assembled 
on these occasions, and it was the height of joy to fa- 
thers to see their sons succeed in these declamations, 
which prepared them for pleading, and enabled them 
to distinguish themselves in tine at the bar. 

Among the different exercises of rhetoric, there is 
reason to be surprised, that nothing tg said of the read- 
ing and explaining of good anthors, which alone is 
capable of torming entirely the taste of youth, and of 
teaching them to compose well. Quinctilian4 con- 
fesses, that this was not practised at the time he be- 
gan to teach rhetoric. He was sensible of all its ad- 
vantages from the first, and exercised some young 
persons in it, whom he instructed in private, in con- 
sequence of their parents’ request: but having found 
the contrary custom established in the schools, he was 
afraid to depart from the ancient method; so much 
force and dominion has custom over the mind of man! 
Convinced of the vast importance of this practice with 
regard to youth, he recommends it industriously in his 
oratorical institutions: and as the yrammarian’s busi- 
ness was to explain the poets to them, he is for having 
the rhetorician do the saine in respect to the orators 
and historians, but especially the former, in reading 
them with the pupils, and making thein sensible of all 
their beauties; and he prefers this exercise far before 
all (he precepts of rhetoric, how excellent soever they 
may be; examples being infinitely more improving in 
his opinion. For, says he, what the rhetorician con- 
tents himself with teaching, the orator sets before the 
eyes. The onc points out the road youth are to take, 
the other in a manner leads them by the hand all the 
way. Qu doctor pracipit, orator ostendit.§ 

I have perhaps enlarged a little too much upon what 
relates to this excellent master of rhetoric, from whom 
I have cited many passages, for which I ought to make 
some excuse to the reader. 1 desire him therefore to 
pardon ny too manifest preyedice and passion for 
Quinctilian, who is my favourite author, and whose 
writings have been the subjects of my lessons in the 
royal college more than forty years. J confess, that I 
ani charmed and transported whenever I read his 
books, which always seem new to me; and I set the 
higher value upon them, as I know no author more 
capable of preserving youth against tle false taste of 
eloquence, which seems in our days to aspire at supe- 
tiority and dominion. 

Several Saints have taught rhetoric,and have done 
honour to their profession by their profound know- 
ledge, and still more by their solid piety: St. Cyprian, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Augustin, &. The last 
mentions? a celebrated rhetorician, named Victorinus, 
to whom a statue was erected at Rome, where the 
learned instruction he had given the children of the 
most illustrious senators had acquired him great repu- 
tation, The affecting history of bis conversion, (for 
he had courageously renounced paganism for the 
Christian religion) contributed very much to that of 
St. Augustin. 
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OF SOPHIS5TS. 


In the subject 1 ani now to treat, I have made great 
use of Mr. Hardion’s work upon the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Rhetoric amongst the Greeks, of which only 
a small part has been published. 

It is hard to give a just idea and exact definition of 
sophists, because their condition and reputation have 
undergone various changes. It was at first a very 
honourable title. It afterwards became odious and 
contemptible from the vices of the sophists, and the 
abuse they made of their talents. At length the same 
litle, in a manner restored (o its privileges by the me- 
rit of those who bore it, continued in honour for a 
considerable succession of ages, which did not how- 
ever prevent many of them, even in those times, from 
making an itl use of it. 

Ee Bee 

aL, tic. 5. 

5 Hoe diligentie genus ausin- dicere plus collaturum die 
centibus, quam omnes omnium artes Nam ia omnibus 
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The name of sophist among the ancients was of very 
great extent, and was given to all those whose minds 
were adorned with useful and polite learning, and who 
imparted their knowledge to others, either by speech 
or ia writing, upon any science or subject whatsoever. 
Hence we may judge how honourable this character 
was at first,and what respect it must haye draw upon 
those, wlio, distinguishing themselves by a superior 
merit, made it their business to form mankind for vir- 
tue, science, and the government of states. The 
greatest proof which can be given, says lsocrates, of 
the singular estimation in which the sophists were 

held, is, that Solon, who was the first Athenian called 

. sophist, was judged worthy by our ancestors of being 
‘placed at the head of the republic. Herodotus! reck- 
ons hini amongst the sophists, whom the opulence of 
‘Creesus, and his love for the polite arts, had brought 
, to his court. : . 

,{ When by the defeat of Croesus, Asia Minor was 

~ subjected to the arms of the Persians, most of the 
sophists returned into Greece, and the city of Athens 
became, under the government of Pisistratus and his 
children, the darling asylum and residence of the 
learned. 

To understand aright the advantages they were of 
to Greece, we have only to remember the important 
services they rendered Pericles in regard to policy 
and government. 

All arts, whose objects are great and considerable, 
require a genius for discussion, and a profound know- 
ledge of nature.2 The mind is thereby accustomed ta 
conceive lofty and sublime thoughts, and enabled tu 
attain its perfection. Pericles united with the most 
happy natural talents this habit of meditating and dis- 
cussing. Having fallen into the hands of Anaxagoras, 
who followed this method in every thing, he learned 
from him to trace things to their principles, and ap- 
plied himself particularly to the study of nature.® [is- 
tory tells us the use he made of it on the occasion of 
an eclipse of the sun, which had thrown his whole fleet 
into a consternation. Anaxagoras, who abounded in 
this kind of knowledge, made it the principal subject 
of his conversations with Pericles, who knew how to 
select from them what was proper, to apply it to rhe- 
toric. 

Damon, who succeeded Anaxagoras with Pericles, 
called himself only a musician, but concealed profound 
learning under that name and profession.4 Pericles 
ee whole days with him, either to improve the 

nowledge he already had, er to acquire more.5 Da- 
mon was the most amiable man in the world, and never 
wanted abundant resources upon whatever subject he 
was consulted. He had studied nature profoundly, 
and the effects of the different kinds of music. He 
composed excellently himself, and all his works tended 
to inspire horror of vice and love of virtue, What- 
ever care this sophist had taken to conceal his real! 
profession, his enemies, or rather those of Pericles, 
perceived at length that his lyre was only assumed to 
disguise him from their sight. From that time they 
used all nreans to discredit him with the people. They 

ainted him as an ambitious, turbulent person, who 

voured tyranny. The comic poets seconded them 
to the utmost of their power, by the ridicule they 
vented againsthim. He wasat length cited te answer 
for himself before the judges, and banished by the os- 
tracism. His merit and attachment to Pericles were 
his only crimes. 

That illustrious Athenian had also another teacher 
both in eloquence and policy, whose name and pro- 
fession must give surprise: this was the famous Aspa- 
siaof Miletus. That woman,so much celebrated for 
her beauty, knowledge, and eloquence, was at the same 
time of two very different professions, a courtesan and 
asophist. Her house was frequented by the gravest 
personages of Athcns. She gave her lessons of elo- 

uence and policy with so much politeness and mo- 

esty, that the husbands were not afraid to carry their 
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wives thither, where they might be present without 
shame or danger. 

In her canduct and studies she followed the exam- 
ple of another famous courtesan of Miletus, named 
Thargelia, whose talents had acquired her the title of 
soplist, and whose exceeding beauty had raised her to 
the height of grandeur. When Xerxes meditated the 
conquest of Greece, he engaged her to employ the 
charms of hey person and wit, to bring over several of 
the Grecian cities to his side, in which she succeeded 
effectually. She at length settled in Thessaly, where 
the sovereign married her, and she lived thirty years 
upon the throne, 

Aspasia with abundance of wit and beauty united a 
profound knowledge of rhetoric and policy. Socrates 
boasted, that it was to her instructions he was indebt- 
ed for all his eloquence, and ascribed to her the merit 
of having formed all the great orators of his time.7 
He intimates also in Plato, that Aspasia had the great- 
est share in composing the funeral oration, pronounced 
by Pericles in praise of the Athenians, who fell in bat- 
tle for their coumry, which appeared so admirable, 
that when he had done speaking, the mothers and 
wives of those he had praised, ran to embrace and 
crowo lim with wreaths and fillets, as a champion 
victorious in the games. 

Pericles was in no good understanding with his 
wife, who consented without any difficulty to be di- 
vorced from him. After he had married her to an- 
other, he took Aspasia in her stead, and lived with 
her in the most perfect union. She was a long time 
the mark of the poets’ satiric wit, who in their come- 
dies drew her sometimes under the name of On»phale, 
sometimes of Dejanira, and sometimes under that of 
Juno. 11 is not certain whether it was before or after 
her marriage that she was accused before the judges 
for the crime of impiety.8 It is only said, that Perie 
cles saved her with great difficulty, and that he exert- 
ed all his credit and eloquence in her defence. It is 
a pity that Aspasia dishonoured by the irregularity of 
her manners, and her profession of a courtesan, the 
many fine qualities, for which she was otherwise so 
estimable, and which without that blot, would have 
made her an honour to her sex. But they prove, 
however, of what the sex is capable, and how high 
females can carry the talents of the mind, and even 
the science of government. 

Besides Anaxagoras, Damon, and Aspasia, who had 
principally instructed Pericles in eloquence and poli- 
cy, he had alse several other sophists of great reputa- 
tion in his house. This conduct shows the value, 
which the great men of antiquity set upon, and the 
use they made of, the sciences, which they were very 
far from considering as a simple amusement, fit only 
at most to gratify the curiosity of a speculative mind 
with rare and abstract knowledge, but incapable of 
forming persons for the government of states. 

The extraordinary honour paid by all Greece to 
the sophists, proves how highly they were esteemed. 
When they arrived ata city, they were met by the 
people in a body, and their entrance into it had some- 
thing of the air of atriumph.9 They had their freedom 
conferred upon them, were granted all sorts of immu- 
nities, aad had statues erected to their honour. Rome 
erected one to the sophist Prozeresus, who went thith- 
er by order of the emperor Constantius.!° Nothing 
can be imagined more glorious or more soothing than 
the inscription of this statue: Regina rerum Roma 
Regi eloguentie; that is, “Rome, the queen of the 
world, to the king of eloquence.” 

The experience which most of the cities had made 
of the advantage of the sophists to those in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and especially in the in- 
struction of youth, occasioned their being treated with 
all these singular marks of esteem and distinction. 
Besides which, it cannot be denied, that many of them 
had abundance of wit, had acquired a great extent of 
knowledge by application, and distinguished theme 
selves in a particular manner by their eloquence. The 
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most celebrated were Gorgias, Tisias, Protagoras, and 
Prodicus, who all appeared in the time of Socrates, 


GoRGIAS is surnamed the Leontine, because he was 
a native of Leontium, a city of Sicily. Hts citizens, 


who were at war with those of Syracuse, deputed him 


as the most excellent orator among them, to implore 


aid of the Athenians, whom he charmed by his elo- 
quence, and obtained from them all he demanded. 
As it was new to them, they were dazzled with the 
pomp of his words, thoughts, genius, and figures; and 
with those artfully laboured, and in a manner wire- 
drawn periods, the members of which, by a studied 
disparity and resemblance, answer each other with a 


nice exactness, and form a regular and harmonious 


cadence, that agreeably soothes the ear.2 This kind of 


prettiness, for it cannot well be called by any other 


name, is pardonable when not too frequent, and is even 
graceful when used with the sober temper with which 
Cicero employed it. But Gorgias abandoned himself 
to it without any reserve. Every thing glittered in 
his style, in which art seemed to pride itself in ap- 
pearing every where without a veil. He went to dis- 
play it upon a much larger theatre, namely, in the 


Olympic games, and afterwards in the Pythian; where 


he was equally admired by all Greece. They loaded 
him universally with honour, which they carried so 
far, as to erect him a statue of gold at Delphos, an 


honour never before conferred on any man.3 Gorgias 


was the first who ventured to boast in a numerous as- 
senibly, that he was ready to dispute upon any subject 
that should be proposed: which became very common 
afterwards.4 Crassus had reason to treat so senseless 
a vanity, or rather, as he calls it himself, so ridiculous 
an impudence with derisiun. He lived to an hundred 


and seven years old, without ever quitting his studies; 5 
and upon being asked how he could support so long 
a life, he replied, that age had never given him any 


reason to complain. Isocrates, of all his disciples, 
was the most illustrious, and did him the greatest 
honour. 

TisiAs was a native of the same city as Gorgias, and 
according to some, age Jonna with a in the depu- 
tation to the Athenians.6 He also acquired great es- 
timation. Lysias, a famous orator, of whom I shall 
gpeak in the sequel), was one of his disciples. 

PRoTAGoRAS, of Abdera in Thrace, was contempo- 
rary with Gorgias, and perhaps even a little prior to 
him.7 He was also of the same taste, and had, like 
him, a very great reputation for eloquence. He taught 
it during forty years, and gained by his profession more 
considerable sums than Phidias, or ten as excellent 
statuaries as him, could ever have been able to have 
acquired. So Socrates says in Plato. 

Aulus Gellius 8 relates a very singular lawsuit be- 
tween this Protagoras and one of his disciples. The 
latter, whose name was Evalthus, passionately desir- 
ous of making himself a celebrated advocate, applies 
to Protagoras. The price was agreed on; for these 
masters always began with that; and the rhetorician 
engaged to instruct Evalthus in the most secret mys- 
teries of eloquence. The disciple, on his side, pays 
down directly half the sum agreed on, and according 
to articles, defers the payment of the other half, till 
after the carrying of the first cause he should plead. 
Protagoras, without loss of time, displays al] his pre- 
cepts, and after a great number of lessons, pretends 
that he had made his scholar capable of shining at 
the bar, and presses him to make an essay of his abi- 
iy Evalthus, whether out of timidity or some 
other reason, always defers it, and obstinately de- 
clines exercising his new talent. The rhetorician, 
weary of his continued refusal, has recourse to the 
judges. Then, sure of the victory, whatever sen- 
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tence they might pass, he insults the young man. 
For, says he, if the decree be in my favour, it will 
oblige you to pay me: if against me, yon carry your 
first cause, and are my debtor according to our 
egreement. He believed the argument unansswera- 
ble, Evalthus was in no concern, and replied im- 
mediately, I accept the alternative. If judgment 
goes for me, you lose your cause: if for you, I am 
discharged by our articles; I Jose my first cause, and 
from that moment the obligation ceases. The judg- 
es were posed by this captious alternative, and left 
the case undecided: in all prohability Protagoras re- 
pented his having instructed his disciple so well. 

Propicus of the isle of Cea, one of the Cyclades, 
the contemporary with Democritus and Gorgias, and 
disciple of Protagoras, was one of the most celebra- 
ted sophists of Greece.9 He flourished in the 86th 
Olympiad, and among others had Euripides, Socra- 
tes, Theramenes, and Isocrates, for his disciples. 
He did not disdain to teach in private at Athens, 
though he was there in the character of ambassador 
from his country, which had already conferred sever- 
al other public employments upon him; and though 
the great approbation which his harangue had ob- 
tained him from the Athenians upon the day of his 
public audience, seemed to oppose his descending to 
use his talent upon less occasions. Plato insinnates, 
that the desire of gain induced Prodicus to keep a 
school. He accordingly enriched himself considern- 
bly by that business. He went from city to city to 
display his eloquence, and though he did it in a mer- 
cenary manner, he however received great honour at 
Thebes, and stil] greater at Lacedaemon. 

His declamation of fifty drachmas is very much 
spoken of, which was so called, as some of the learn- 
ed tell us, from each auditor being obliged to pay 
him that sum, amounting to about twenty-five livres 
French.'© This was paying very dear for hearing an 
harangue. Others understand it of a lecture, and 
not an harangue. Socrates, in one of Plato’s dia- 
logues, complains with his air of ridicule, of not be- 
ing able to discourse well upon the nature of nouns, 
because he had not heard the lesson of fifty drach- 
mas,!1 which according to Prodicus, revealed the 
whole mystery.!2_ And indeed this sophist had dis- 
courses of all prices, from two oboli to fifty drach 
mas.!3 Could any thing be more sordid? 

The fable of Prodicus, wherein he supposes that 
virtue and pleasure, in the form of women, present 
theniselyes to Hercules, and endeavour, in emulation 
of each other, to allure him, has been justly extolled 
by many authors. Xenophon¥4 has explained it with 
great extent and beauty; yet he says, that it wag 
much longer and more adorned in the piece of Pro- 
dicus upon Hercules, Lucian has imitated it ingenj- 
ously. 

The Athenians put our sophist to death, as a cor- 
rupter of youth.15 It is prohable that he was accused 
of teaching his disciples irreligion. 

These sophists did not support their reputation 
long. I have shown, in the life of Socrates, in what — 
manner that great man, who believed it jacumbent on 
him as a good citizen to undeceive the public in re- 
gard to them, succeeded in making them known for 
what they were, by taking off the mask from their 
faults. He interrogated them in public conversa- 
tions, with an air of simplicity and almost ignorance, 
which concealed infinite art, as one who desired to 
be instructed and improved by their doctrine; and 
leading them on from proposition to proposition, of 
which they foresaw neither the conclusion nor conse- 
quences, he made them fall into absurdities, which 
showed in the most sensible and distinct manner the 
falsity of ali their reasoning. 

Two things contributed principally to their losing 
almost universally the opinion of the public. They 
set themselves up for perfect orators, who alone pos 
sessed the talent for speaking, and had carried elo« 
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quence to the utmost heights of which it was capa- 
ble. te valued themselves upon speaking extem- 
poraneously, and without the least preparation, upon 
any subject that could be proposed to them. They 
boasted their being capable of giving their auditors 
whatever inipressions they pleased; of teaching how 
to make the worst of causes good,! and of making 
sniall things seem great, and great smull, by dint of 
eloquence.2 This Plato tells of Gorgias and Tisi- 
as. They were equally ready to maintain either 
side of any subject whatsoever. They held truth as 
nothing in their discourses, and made their eloquence 
subservient not to demonstrate it, and make it love- 
ly, but as a mere wit-skirmish, to give falsehood the 
colours of truth, and trnth those of falsehood. 

The great theatre in which they endeavoured to 
shine, was the Olympic games. There, as I have al- 
ready said, in the presence of an infinite number of 
auditors assembled from all parts of Greece, they al- 
fectedly displayed whatever is most pompous in elo- 

uence. With little or no regard for the solidity of 

ings, they employed whatever is most glittering and 
most capable of dazzling the mind, proposing no oth- 
er ends to themselves than to please the multitude, 
and obtain their suffrages. And this did not fail to 
ensue, their discourses being attended with universal 
applause. I need not ob:erve how far such an affec- 
tation might carry them, and how capable it was of 
Tuining the taste for good and solid eloquence. This 
Socrates incessantly represented to the Athenians, as 
we find in several of Plato’s dialogues, wherein he in- 
troduces him speaking upon this subject. For we 
must not imagine, when he attacks and condemns 
rhetoric as he often does, that he means the true and 
sound rhetoric. He valued it as it deserves, but could 
not sufier the infamous abuse which the sophists made 
of it, nor applaud, with the ignorant multitude, dis- 
courses, that had neither solidity nor any real beauty 
in them. For, instead of dressing eloquence like a 
majestic queen, in the noble and splendid ornaments 
that become her dignity, but have nothing affected or 
unnatural in them; the sophists set her off in a 
foreign, soft, effeminate garb, like a harlot, who de- 
rives all ber graces from paint, has only borrowed 
beauties, and at most knows only how to charm the 
ears with the sound of a sweet harmonious voice. 
This is the idea which Quinctilian and St. Jerome, 
conformably to Socrates, give us of the eloquence 
of the sophists, and I imagine the reader will not be 
offended if I repeat their own terms in this place. 
“ Quapropter eloquentiam, licet hanc (ut sentio enim 
dicam) libidinosam résupina voluptate anditoria pro- 
bent, nullam esse existimabo, que ne minimum qui- 
dem in se indicium masculini et incorrupti, ne dicam 
gravis et sancti viri, ostendet 3—Quasi ad Atheneum 
et ad auditoria convenitur, ut plausus circumstantium 
suscitentnr, ut oratoria Rhetorice artis fucata menda- 
cio, quasi quedam meretricula procedat in publicum, 
non tam eruditura populos, quam favorem populi 
quesitura, et in modum psalterii et tibise dulce ca- 
nentis sensus demulceat audientium."4 Persons of 
food sense, from the remonstrances of Socrates, soon 
perceived the falsity of this eloquence, and abated 
very much of the esteem they had conceived for the 
gophists. 

A second reason entirely lost them the people’s 
opinion: namely, the defects and vices remarkable in 
their conduct. They were proud, haughty, and arro- 
gant, full of contempt for others and of esteem for 
themselves. They conceived themselves the only 

ersons that understood, and were capable of teach- 
ing youth, the principles of rhetoric and philosophy 
in a proper manner. They promised parents, with an 
air of assurance or rather impudence, entirely to re- 
form the corrupt manners of their children, and to 
give them, in a short space of time, all the knowledge 
aa 
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that was necessary for filling the most important offi- 
ces of the state. 

They did not do all this for nothing, neither did 
they pique themselves upon generosity. Their pre- 
vailing vice was avarice, and an insatiable desire of 
amassing riches. What was smartly said of Apollo- 
ulus the stoic 5 philosopher, whom the emperor An- 
toninus caused to come from the east, to be precep- 
tor to Marcus Aurelius whom he bad adopied, may 
be applied to them.§ He brought several other phi- 
losophers to Rome, all Argonauts, said a Cynic of 
those times, and well inclined 10 go in quest of the 
golden fleece.7 The sophists sold their instructions 
at a very great price, and as they had found means 
to hait the parents with magnificent promises, and 
the world was infatuated with the belief of their know- 
ledge and merit, they extorted boldly from them, and 
made the most of the warm desire people expressed 
for the good education of their children. Protago- 
ras8 took of his disciples for teaching them rhe- 
toric an hundred minz, or ten thousand drachmas, 
which is equal to five thousand livres. Gorgias, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus and Suidas, had the 
same sum. Demosthenes paid as much for his in- 
struction to the rhetorician Iseus.10 The perfect dis- 
interestedness of Socrates, who had neither inheri- 
tance nor income, exposed still ore by the contrast, 
the sordid avidity of the sophists, and was a continual 
censure of their conduct, inuch stronger than the 
sharpest reproaches he could have made them. 

Notwithstanding these faults, which were personal 
to many of them, for some were not guilty of them, 
it must be confessed that the sophists rendered the 
public great services in the advancement of eet 
and the sciences, which were in a manner deposite 
with them for many ages. 

Many cities of Greece and Asia, to which people 
went from different countries, to imbibe as at their 
source, all the sciences, have produced at all times 
sophists of great reputation. To abridge and con- 
clade this article, F shall speak only of coe of thesa 
sophists, the celebrated Libanius. 

. LIBANTUS was of a good family of Antioch. He 
studied at Athens, Ant. J. C.339, where he remained 
about four years. Ife was appointed by the procon- 
su] to teach rhetoric there at the age of twenty-five; 
but this nomination did not take place. He wasa 
very zealous defender of paganism, which afterwards 
recommended him to the particular consideration of 
Julian the Apostate. He acquired great esteem by 
bis wit and eloquence. He distinguished himself 
principally at Constantinople and Antioch. He was 
professor in the first of these cities for some years at 
different times, where he contracted a particular 
friendship with St. Basil, Ant. J. C. 395.12 That 
saint, before he went to Athens, came to Constanti- 
nople: and as that city abounded then with excel- 
leut philosophers and sophists, the vivacity and vast 
extent of his genius soon made him acquainted with 
whatever was best in their learning. Libanius,'3 
whose scholar he seems to have made himself, had an 
high regard for hin, young as he was, upon account 
of the gravity of his manners, worthy the wisdom of 
old age; which, says he, I admired the more, as ha 
lived in a city where the allurements of pleasure 
were endless. When he was informed that this saint, 
notwithstanding his great reputation, had retired 
from the world, all pagan as he was, he could not 
but admire so generous an action, which equalled 


5 It was this Apollonius, who, when he arrived at Rome, 
refused to go to the palace, saying, it was the pupil’s basi- 
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any thing ever done by his philosophers. In all St. 
Basil’s letters to him, we see the singular esteem he 
had for his works, and his affection for his person. 
He directed all the youth of Cappadocia, who desir- 
ed to improve themselves in eloquence, to him, as 
the most excellent master of rhetoric then in being, 
and they were received by him with particular dis- 
tiaction. Libanius says a thing very much for his 
hooour in relation to one of these young men, whose 
circumstances were very narrow: that is, that he did 
not consider his pupils’ riches but their good will; 
that if he found a young man poor, who professed a 
great desire to learn, he preferred him, without hesi- 
tation, to the richest of his disciples; and that he 
was very well pleased, when those who had nothing 
to give, were earnest to receive his instruction.! 
He adds, that it had not been his good fortune to 
meet with such masters: And indeed disinterested- 
ness was not the virtue of the sophists. Those whose 
profession it is to teach, know that the soil most fruit- 
ful in merit is poverty. 

He writes to Themistius, a celehrated sophist, 
whom his talents and wisdom had raised to the fete 
est employments in the state, in a manner that shows 
Libanius had noble sentiments, and the love of man- 
kind at heart. “I do not congratulate you,” says 
he, “upon the government of the city being confer- 
red on you; but I congratulate the city upon having 
made dices of you for so important a trust. You 
want no new dignities, but the city is in great want 
of such a governor as you.” 

It were to be wished, that Libanius had been as 
irreproachable in regard to his manners, as he was 
estimable for his wit and eloquence. He is reproach- 
ed with having been too full of esteem for himself, 
“nd too great an admirer of his own works. This 
. 
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ought not to astonish us much. We might almost 
say, that vanity was the virtue of paganism. 

Libanius passed the last thirty-five years of his life 
at Antioch, from the year 354, to about 390, and pro- 
fessed rhetoric there with great success, Christian- 
ity supplied him also with another illustrious disciple 
in the person of St. Chrysostom. His mother, who 
spared nothing for his education, sent him to Liba- 
nius’s school, the most excellent and the most famous 
sophist, who then taught at Antioch, in order to his 
forming himself under so great a master. His works, 
from which he had been denominated Gelden Mouth, 
show the progress he made there, At first he fre- 
quented the bar, pled some causes, and declaimed in 
public2 He sent one of these discourses in praise 
of the emperors to Libanius, who, in thanking him 
for it, tells him, that he and several other persons of 
learning to whom he had showed it, admired it. An 
author3 assures us, that some of his friends askin 
this sophist when he was near death, whom he shoul 
approve of to succeed him as professor, he replied, 
that he should have chosen our saint, if the Christians 
had not engrossed him: but his pupil bad very dif- 
ferent views. 

If we may judge of the master by his scholars, and 
of his merit by their reputation, the two disciples of 
Libanius, whom I have now cited, might alone do 
hin great honour. And indeed he passed for a great 
orator in the opinion of all the world. Eunapius4 
says, that al] bis terms are curious and elegant, that 
whatever he writes has a peculiar sweetness and in- 
sinuating grace, with a sprightliness and yayety, that 
serves him instead of the salt of the ancients. 

Libanius has left us a variety of writings, consisting 
of panegyrics, declamations, and letters: of all which, 
his letters have ever been the most esteenied. 


2 Isid. Pelus. |. ii. Ep. 42, 
4 Euoap.c. 14. 
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OF THE SUPERIOR SCIENCES. 


« WE are now come to that part of literature, which 
is the greatest and most exalted in the order of natu- 
ral knowledge, namely, Philosophy, and the Mathe- 
matics that area branch of it. The latter have under 
them a great number of arts and sciences, which 
either depend upon or relate to them. The study 
of these requires, for succeeding in it, force and ex- 
tent of mind, which natural qualities it highly im- 
proves. It is evident, that subjects so various, ex- 
tensive, and important, can only be treated of very 
superficially in this place: neither do I pretend to 
take them all in, or to give an exact detail of them 
here. I shall confine myself to the most select, and 
shall treat of what seems most proper to gratify, or 
rather to excite the curiosity of readers little versed 
in such matters, and to give them some idea of the 
history of the great men, who have distinguished 
themselves in these sciences, and of the improvements 
they have acquired in coming down from the an- 
Cients to the moderns. 

All the sciences of which I am to speak here, 
may be divided in.o two parts; Philosophy and the 
Mathematics, Philosophy will be the subject of this 


book; and Mathematics of the following, which will 
be the last. 


OF PHILOSOPHY. 


PHILOSOPHY is the study of nature and morality 
founded on the evidence of reason. This science 
svas at first called coct«, Tf’isdom; and the profes- 
sors of it coeds, Sages, or Wisemen. These names 
secmed too arrogant to Pythagoras, for which reason 
he substituted more modest ones to them, calling this 
science Philosophy, that is to say, love of wisdom; 


and those who taught or applied themselves to it 
Philosophers, lovers of wisdom. 

Almost in all times and in all civilized nations, 
there have been studious persons of exalted genius, 
who cultivated this science with great application: 
the priests in Egypt, the Magi in Persia, the Chal- 
deans in Babylon, the Brahmins or Gymnosophists 
in India, and the Druids among the Gauls. Though 
philosophy owes its origin to several of those J have 
now mentioned, I shall consider it here only as it 
appeared in Greece, which ae it new lustre, and 
became in a manner its school in general. Not onl 
some individuals, dispersed here and there in dif- 
ferent regions, from time to time make happy efforts, 
and by their writings and reputation give a shining, 
but short and transient light; but Greece, by a singu- 
lar privilege, brought up and formed in her bosom, 
during a long and uninterrupted series of ages, a 
multitude, or, to speak more properly, a nation of 
philosophers, solel one in inquiring after truth; 
many of whom with that view renounced their for- 
tunes, quitted their countries, undertook long and 
laborious voyages, and passed their whole lives to 
extreme old age in study. 

Can we believe that this tenacious union of learned 
and studious persons, of so long duration in one and 
the same country, was the mere effect of chance, and 
not of a peculiar Providence, which excited so nume- 
rous a succession of philosophers to support and pere 
petuate ancient tradition concerning ceriain essential 
and capital truths? How useful were their precepts 
upon morality, upon the virtues and duties In prea, 
venting the growth or rather inundation of depravity 
aid vice? For instance what hideous disorder had 
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taken place, if the Epicurean had been the eer 
vailing sect! fow much did their disputes conduce 
to preserve the important doctrines of the difference 
between matter and mind, the immortality of the soul, 
and the existence of a supreme Being! It is not to 
be doubted, but God has revealed admirable prin- 
ciples to them upon all these points, preferably to the 
many other nations, whom barbarity continued in 
profound ignorance.! It is indeed true, that many 
of these philosophers advanced strange absurdities. 
And even all of them, according to St. Paul, ‘held 
the truth in unrighteousness because that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful.”2 None of their schools had ever 
the courage to maintain or prove the unity of God, 
though all the great philosophers were fully convinc- 
“ed of that truth. God has been pleased by their ex- 
ample to teach us, what man, abandoned to himself: 
“and his mere capacity, is. During four bundred years 
and upwards all these great geniuses, so subtle, pene- 
trating, and profound, were incessantly disputing, 
examining, and dogmatizing, without being able to 
agree upon, or conclude any thing. They were not 
destined by God to be the liht of the world: ‘ Those 
did not the Lord choose, neither gave he the way of 
knowledge unto them.” 3 

Philosophy, among the Greeks, was divided into 
two great sects: the one called the Jonic, founded by 
Thales of lonia; the other the Jfalic, because it was 
established by Pythagoras in that part of Italy, call- 
ed Grecia Magna. Both the one and the other 
were divided into many other branches, as we shall 
goon see. 

This in general is the subject of my intended dis- 
sertation upon the philosophy of the ancients. It 
would swell to an immense size, were I to treat it in 
all its extent, which does not suit my plan. I shall 
content myself, therefore, in giving the history and 
opinions of the most distingnished among these phi- 
losophers, with relating what seems most important 
and instructive, and best adapted to gratify the just 
Curiosity of a reader, who considers the actions and 
principles of these philosophers as an essential part 
of history, but a part of which it suffices to have a 
superficial knowledge and general idea. My guides 
among the ancients, will be Cicero in his philosophi- 
cal works, and Diogenes Laertius in his treatise upon 
the philosophers; and among the moderns, the learn- 
ed Englishman, Mr. Stanley, who has composed an 
excellent work upon this subject. 

I shall divide my dissertation into two parts. In 
the first, I shall relate the history of the philosophers, 
without dwelling much upon their opinions: tn the 
second, J shall treat the history of philosophy itself, 
and the principal maxims of the different sects. 


PART FIRST. 


HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
I shall run over all the sects of ancient philosophy, 


and give a brief history of the philosophers, who dis- 
tinguished themselves most in each. 


: CHAPTER I. 


‘oF THE IONIC SECT, TO THEIR DIVISION INTO VARI. 
OUS BRANCHES. 

TuE Ionic sect, to reckon from Thales, who is 
considered as the founder of it, down to Philo and 
Antiochus, that Cicero heard, flourished above five 
hundred years. 
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THALES. 


THALES was of Miletas, a famous city of Tonia.é 
He was born in the first year of the 35th Olympiad, 
A. M. 3364, Ant. J.C. 640. To improve himself in 
the knowledge of the most learned persons of those 
times, he made several voyages, according to the 
custom of the ancients; at first into the island of 


t “ Becanse thar which may be known of God, is manifest 
fn them, for God hath showed it into them.” Rem. i. 1, 
* 9 Bom. 412-91. 3 Baruch iii.27. 4 Diog. Laert. 
., Vou. IL.—69 
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Crete, then into Phoenicia, and afterwards into Egypt, 
where he consulted the priests of Memphis, who cul- 
tivated the superior sciences with extreme applica- 
tion. Under these great masters he learned geome- 
try, astronomy, and philosophy. <A pupil of this kind 
does not long continue so. Thales accordingly pro- 
ceeded very soon from lessons to discoveries. His 
masters of Memphis learned from him the method of 
eens exactly the immense pyramids which still 
stand. 

Egypt was at that time governed by Amasis, a 
pure who loved letters, because he was very learned 
himself. He set all the value it deserved upon the 
merit of Thales, and gave him public marks of his 
esteem. But that Greek philosopher, who was fond 
of liberty and independence, had not the talents for 
supporting himself in a court. He was a great as- 
tronomer, a great geometrician, and an excellent phi- 
losopher, but a bad courtier. The too free manner 
in aiich he declaimed against tyranny, displeased Am- 
asis, and made him conceive impressions of distrust 
and fear of him, to his prejudice, which he did not 
take too much pains to remove, and which were {fol- 
lowed soon after with his entire disgrace. Greece 
was the better for it. Thales quitted the court, and 
returned to Miletus to diffuse the treasures of Egypt 
in the bosom of his country. 

The great progress he had made in the sciences, 
occasioned his being ranked in the number of the 
seven sages of Greece, so famed among the ancients. 
Of these seven sages, only Thales founded a sect of 
philosophers, because he applied himself to the con- 
templation of nature, formed a schoo! and a system 
of doctrines, and had disciples and successors. The 
others made themselves remarkable only by a more 
regular kind of life, and some precepts of niorality 
which they gave occasionally. 

I have spoken elsewhere of these sages with some 
extent, as well as of many circumstances of the life 
of Thales: of his residence in the court of Cresus, 
king of Lydia, and his conversation with Solos. I 
have repeated there the sensible pleasantry of 2 wo- 
man, who saw him fall into a ditch, whilst he wags 
contemplating the stars: How,” said she to him, 
“should you know what passes in the heavens, when 
you do not sce what is just at your feet?” and his 
ingenious manner of evading his mother when she 
pressed him earnestly to marry, by answering her 
when he was young, ‘It is too soon yet,” and after 
his return froin Egypt, ‘It is too late now.’ The 
reasons which had prevented Thales from giving hime 
self chains by entering into the married state, made 
him prefer a life of tranquillity to the most splendid 
employments. Prompted by a warm desire of know- 
ing nature, he studied it assiduously in the happy 
leisure, which a strict retirement afforded him, im- 
penetrable to tumult and noise, but open to all whom 
the love of truth, or occasion for his counsel, brought 
to him. He quitted it very rarely; and that only 
to take a frugal repast at the house of his friend 
Thrasybulus, who by his abilities became king of 
Miletus at the time of the treaty made by that city 
with Alyattes king of Lydia. 

Cicero tells us,5 that Thales was the first of tha 
Greeks who treated the subject of physics. The 
glory of having made several fine discoveries in ase 
tronomy is ascribed to him: of which, one that relates 
to the magnitude of the sun’s diameter compared with 
the circle of his annual motion, gave him great plea- 
sure. Accordingly a rich man, to whom he had ime 
parted it, offering that philosopher whatever reward 
he thought fit for it, Thales asked him no other, but 
that he would give the honour of the discovery to its 
author. This is an instance of the character of the 
learned, who are more sensible to the honour of 8 
new discovery than to the greatest rewards; and of 
the truth of what Tacitus says in speaking of Helvie 
dius Priscus, “That the last thing the wise theme 
selves renounce, is the desire of glory.”® He dis» 
5 Cie. de Nat. Deor. Li.u. 25. Apul. Plorid. 

6 Erant quibus appetentior faire videhatur, qnando etiam 
sapicntibus eupido gloriv sovissima exuitur. Tacit. Hist. 
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tinguished himself by his ability in foretelling the 
eclipses of the sun and moon with great exactness, 
which was considered in those times as a very won- 
derful matter. 

St. Clemens Alexandrinus repeats two fine sayings 
of Thides, after Diogenes Laertius. Being asked one 
day what God was, he answered, ‘That which has 
neither begioning nor end.”1! Another asking him 
whether a man could conceal his actions from God: 
“How can that be,” replied he, ‘as it is not in his 

ower to conceal even his thoughts from him.” Va- 
erius Maximus adds, that Thales spoke thus, that the 
idea of God’s presence to the most secret thoughts of 
the soul might induce men to keep their hearts as pure 
as their hands.2 Cicero makes exactly the same re- 
mark, though in terms something different. Thales, 
says he, who was the wisest of the seven sages, be- 
lieved it of the last importance for men to be con- 
vinced, that the Divinity filled all places, and saw 
all things, which would render them in consequence 
wiser and more religious.3 

He died in the first year of the 58th Olympiad, A. 
M. 3456, Ant. J.C. 548, while present at ile celebra- 
tion of the Olympic gaines, aged ninety-two. 


ANAXIMANDER. 


THALES had for his successor Anaximander, his 
disciple and countryman. History has preserved no 
particular circumstances of his life. He departed 
from his master’s doctrine in many points. It is said,4 
that he forewarned the Laceczemonians of the dread- 
ful carthquake, which destroyed their city. He was 
succeeded by Anaximenes. 


ANAXAGORAS. 


ANAXAGORAS, one of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers of antiquity, was born at Clazomenz in Ionia, 
about the 70th Olympiad, A. M. 3456, Ant. J.C. 500, 
and was the disciple of Anaximenes. The nobility 
of his extraction, his riches, and the generosity which 
induced hin to abandon his patrimony, rendered him 
very considerable. Believing the cares of a family 
and an estate obstacles to his taste for contemplation, 
he renounced thei absolutely, in order to devote his 
whole time and application to the study of wisdom, 
and the inquiry after truth, which were his only plea- 
sures.5 When he returned into his own country af- 
ter a long voyage, and saw all his lands lying aban- 
doned and uncultivated, far from regretting the loss, 
he cried out, “ I shonld nave been undone, if all this 
had not been ruined.’’6 Socrateg, in his ironical way, 
affirmed that the sophists of his time had more wis- 
dom than Anaxagoras; as, instead of renouncing their 
estates like him, they Jaboured strenuously to enrich 
themselves, convinced as they were of the stupidity 
of old tines, and that “the wige man onght to be 
wise for himself,” that is to say, that they ought to 
employ their whole pains and industry in amassing as 
much money as possible. 

Anaxagoras, in order to apply himself wholly to 
study, renounced the cares and honours of govern- 


1 Rogatus Thales quid sit Deus? Id, inquit, quod neque 
habet principium, nec finem., Clim autem rogasset alius, an 
Deum lateat hemo aliquid agens ; et quomods, inquil, qui ne 
eugitans quidem ? 

9 Mirificé Thales, Nam interrogatus an facta huminum 
deos fallerent; nee cogitata, inquit. Ut non solim manua, 
sed eliam mentes puros hahere vellemus; etim secretis cogi- 
tationihus nostris celeste numen adesse crederemus. Val. 
Afaz.\. vii. e. 2. 

3 Thales, qui sapicntissimus inter septem fuit, dicebat, 
Homines existimare oportere deas omnia cernere, deorum 
omnia esse plena: fore enim omnes castiores. Cic, de Leg. 
1. xxxvi. n. 2 

4 Cie. de Divin. 1. i. n. 112. 

® Quid aut Homero ad delectationem animi ac voluptatem, 
aut cuiquam docto defuisse unquam arbitramur? An, ni ita 
se res huberet, Anaxagoras, ant lic ipse Democritus, agros 
et patrimonia sua reliquisseni, huic cicendi querendique 
divine deiectutior] tote se aaimoa dediszent? ic, Tuse. 
Quest. oven. FL, V5. 

6 Cum € cbuiua poregiiuatione pe 
Sianesnue dese rips vidiest? Men 
nisi is*o veriissent. 
maj. p. 233. 
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ment. No man however was more capable of suc- 
ceeding in public affairs. We may judge of his abil- 
ities in that way from the wonderful progress made 
by his pupil Pericles in policy. It was to him he was 
indebted for those grave and majestic manners, that 
rendered him so capable of governing the common- 
wealth.7 Jt was he who laid the foundation of that 
sublime and triumphant eloquence, which acquired 
him so much power; and who taught him to fear the 
gods without superstition. In a word, he was his 
counsellor, and assisted him with his advice in the 
niost important affairs, as Pericles himself declared.® 
I have elsewhere mentioned the little care the latter 
took of his master, and that Anaxagoras wanting the 
necessaries of life, resolved to suffer himself to die 
of hunger. Pericles apon this news flew to his house, 
and earnestly entreated him to renounce so melan- 
choly a resslationt “When one would use a lamp,” 
replied the philosopher, “ one takes care to supply it 
with oil, that it may not go out.” Wholly engrossed 
in the study of the secrets of nature, which was his 
passion, he had equally abandoned riches and public 
affairs. Upon being asked one day,9 whether he had 
no manner of regard for the good of his country; 
** Yes, yes,” said he, lifting up his hand towards hea- 
ven, ‘*T have an extreme regard for the good of my 
country.” He was asked another time to what end 
he was born; to which he answered, ‘* To contem- 
plate the sun, moon, and skies.” Is that then the 
end to which man is destined? 

He came to Athens at the age of twenty, abont the 
first year of the 75th Olympiad, A. M. 3484, Ant. J. 
C. 480, very near the time of Xerxes’s expedition 
against Greece.10 Some authors say, that he brought 
thither the school of philosophy, which had flourish- 
ed in Ionia, from its founder Thales. He continued 
and taught at Athens during thirty years. 

The circumstances and event of the persecution 
fomented against him at Athens for impiety are dif- 
ferently related. The opinion of those, who believe 
that Pericles could find no surer method for preserv- 
ing that philosopher, than to make him quit Athens, 
seems the niost probable. ‘The reason, or rather the 
pretext, for so beavy an accusation was, that, in 
teaching upon the nature of the sun, he defined ita 
mass of burning matter;” as if he had thereby de- 
graded the sun, and excluded it from the number of 
the gods. It is not easy to comprehend, how in so 
learned a city as Athens, a philosopher should not be 
allowed to explain the properties of the stars by phy- 
sical reasons, without hazarding his life. But the 
whole affair was aa intrigue and a cabal of the ene- 
nies of Pericles, who were for destroying him, and 
endeavoured to render himself suspected of impiety, 
from his great intimacy with this philosopher. 

Anaxagoras was found guilty through contumacy, 
and condemned to die. When he received this news, 
he said, without showing any emotion: “ Nature has 
long ago passed sentence of death upon my judges, 
as well as me.” He remained at Lampsacus during 
the rest of his life. In his last sickness, upon his 
friends asking him, whether be would have his body 
carried to Clazomene after his death: * No,” said 
he, “ that is unnecessary. The way to the infernal 
regions! jis as long from one place as another.”!2 
When the principal persons nf the city came to re- 
ceive his last orders, and to know what he desired of 
them after his death; he replied, nothing, except that 
the youth might have leave to play every year upon 
the day of his death. This was done accordingly, 
and continued a custom to the time of Diogenes 
Laertius. He is said to have lived sixty-two years. 
Great honours were paid, and even an altar erected - 
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ARCHELAUS. 
ARCHELAUS, of Athens, according to some, and of 


1 Plit. in Peric. p. 154. 

3 Diog. Laert 10 Tbid. 

11 [nfernal regions, or hell, The ancients enderstood by 
iLis word the place to which the souls of all men go after 
uroth. 

12 Nihil necesse est, innnit: undiqua enim ad iaferos tan- 
tundem vie est. Cic, 1. Zuse. n. 104. 
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Miletus according to others, was the disciple nnd suc- 
cessor of Anaxagoras, in whose doctrine he made 
little alteration. Some say that it was he who trans- 
ported philosophy from Tonia to Athens. Ie confined 
himself principally to physics, as his eons had 
done: but he introduced ethics a little more than 
them. He formed a disciple, who placed them high- 
ly in honour, and made them his capital study. 


SOCRATES. 


Tins disciple of Archelaus was the famous So- 
crates, who had been also the pupil of Anaxagoras. 
He was born in the fourth year of the 77th Olympiad, 
A. M. 3534, and died the first of the 95th, A. M. 
3604, after having lived seventy years. 

Cicero has observed in more than one place,! that 
Socrates, considering that all the vain speculations 
upon the things of nature tended to nothing useful, 
and did not contribute to render man more virtuous, 
devoted himself wholly to the study of morality. 
** He was the first,” says he, ‘‘ who brought philoso- 

hy down from heaven,” where she had been em- 
ployed till then in contemplating the course of the 
stars;’’ ‘who established her in cities, introduced 
her into private houses, and obliged her to direct 
her inquiries to what concerned the manners, duties, 
virtues, and vices of life.2 Socrates is therefore 
considered with reason as a founder of moral philo- 
gophy among the Greeks. This was not becanse he 
had not perfectly studied the other branches of phi- 
losophy: he possessed them all in a supreme degree, 
having industriously formed hiniself in them. But 
as he judved them of little use in the conduct of life, 
he nade little use of them: and, if we may believe 
Xenophon,? he was never heard in his disputes to 
mention either astronomy, geometry, or the other 
sublime sciences, that had solely employed preceding 
philosophers; in which Xenophon seems designedly 
to contradict and refute Plato, who often puts sub- 
jects of that kind into the mouth of Socrates. 

T shall say nothing here either of the circumstances 
of the life and death of Socrates, or of his opinions: 
T have done that elsewhere with sufficient extent. It 
only remains for me to speak of his disciples, who 
though all of them made it their honour to acknow- 
ledge Socrates their chief, were divided in their opin 
jons. 


XENOPHON. 


XENOPHON was certainly one of the most illustri- 
ous disciples of Socrates, but did not form a sect; 
for which reason I separate him from the rest. He 
was as great a warrior as philosopher. [have related 
at large the share he had in the famous retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. His adherence to the party of young 
Cyrus, who had declared himself openly against the 
Athenians, drew upon him their hatred, and occasion- 
ed his banishment. After his return from the expe- 
dition against Artaxerxes, he attached himself to 
Agesilaus king of Sparta, who then commanded in 
Asia4 As Agesilaus knew perfectly well how to 
distinguish merit, he had always a most peculiar re- 
gard for Xenophon, and upon being recalled by the 
Ephori for the defence of his country, carried the 
Athenian genera] thither along with him. Xenophon 
after various events retired to Corinth with his two 
sons, where he passed the rest of his days. In the 
war between the Thebans and Lacedzemonians, when 
the people of Athens resolved to aid the latter, he 
sent his two sons to that city. Gryllus signalized 
himself in a peculiar manner in the battle of Manti- 
nza, and some pretend that it was he who wonundcd 
Epaminondas ijn the action. He did not survive so 
glorious an exploit long, but was killed himself. The 
news of his death was bronght to his futher, whilst 
he was offering a sacrifice. Upon hearing it he took 
the wreath from his head; but upon being informed 


4 Academ. Quest. 1. i. o. 15. 

9 Socrates primus philocophiam devecevit @ ealo, et in ur- 
bibus c :oravil, et in domes eliaia introdusit, et crevit de 
vitaet morbus, rebusque bonis et malisquierere. Cie: fuse. 
Quest.1. vy. n. 10. 
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by the courier, that his son fell fighting gloriously, he 
immcdiately put it on again, and continued the sacri- 
fice without shedding a single tear, saying coldly, 
“T knew the son to whom I gave life was not immor- 
tal.’ Might not this be called a constancy, or rather 
hardness of heart, truly Spartan? 

Xenophon died in the first year of the 105th Olym- 
piad, A. MI. 3644, Ant. J. C. 360, aged ninety. 

I shall speak elsewhere of his works. He was the 
first who reduced to writing, and published the dis- 
conrses of Socrates, hut exactly as they came from 
his mouth, and without any additions of his own, as 
Plato made to them. 

It is pretended that there was a secret jealousy be- 
tween these two philosophers, little worthy of the 
name they bore, and the profession of wisdom upon 
which they both piqued themselves: and some proofs 
are given of this jealousy.6 Plato never mentions 
Xenophon ® in any of his books, which are very nu- 
merous, nor Xenophon fim, though they both fre- 
quently speak of the disciples of Socrates. Besides, 
all the world knows that the Cyropedia of Xenophon 
is a book, in which, relating the history of Cyrus, 
whose education he extols, he lays down the model of 
an accomplished prince, and the idea of a perfect 
government. We are told, that he composed this 
piece with no other design but to contradict Plato's 
Commonwealth, which had lately appeared; and that 
Plato was so angry upon that account, that to dis- 
credit this work, he spoke of Cyrus, in a book which 
le afterwards wrote,7 as of a prince indeed of great 
courage and love of his country, but one, whose edu- 
cation had been very bad.§ Aulus Gellins, who re- 
lates what I have now said, cannot imagine that two 
such great philcsophers as those in question, could 
be capable cf so mean a jealousy, (it is however but 
too common among men of letters) and he chooses 
rather to ascribe it to their admirers and partizans. 
And indeed it often happens that disciples, through a 
too partial zeal, are more delicate in respect to the 
reputation of their masters, and urge what concerus 
them with greater warmth, than themselves. 


CHAPTER II. 


DIVISION OF THE IONIC PHILOSOPHY INTO DIFFERENT 
SECTS. 


BEFoRE Socrates there had been no different sects 
among the philosophers, though their opinions were 
not always the same; but from his time many rose 
up, of which same continued longer in vogue, and 
others were of shorter duration. {shall begin with 
the latter, which are the Cyrenaic, Megarean, Ehan, 
and Eretrian sects. They take their names from the 
places where they were situated. 


ARTICLE I. ; 
OF THE CYRENAIC SECT. 


ARISTIPPUS. 


ARISTIPPUS was the chief of the Cyrenaic sect.® 
Hle was originally of Cyrene in Libya. The great re- 
putation of Socrates induced him to quit his country, 
in order to settle at Athens, and to have the pleasure of 
hearing him. He was one of that philosopher's princi« 
pal disciples: but he led a life very repnguant to the 
precepts tanght in that excellent school, and when he 
returned into his own country, opened a very different 
course for his disciples. The great principle of his doc- 
trine was, that the supreme good of man during this 
life is pleasure. His nianners did not belie his opia- 
ions, and he employed a ready and agreeable turn of 
wit in eluding, by pleasantries, the just reproaches 
made hin: on account of his excesses. He perpetu- 
ally abasdoned himself to feasting avd women. 
When he was rallied upon his intercourse with the 
courtezan Lais: True,” said he, “I possess Lais, 


5 Aul. Gell. 1. xiv. ¢. 3. 

6 Vossius has observed that Xenophon has spoken once of 
Plate, but euly in mentioning Lis name. JUeworad. |, iii. p, 
72. 

1 Da Leg. }. in. p. 687, 
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but not Lais me.”) Upon being reproached for liv- 
ing with too much splendour, he replied: “If good 
living were a crime, there would not be so much 
feasting on the festivals of the gods.” 

The reputation of Dionysius the tyrant, whose 
court was the centre of pleasures, whose purse was 
said to be always open to the learned, and whose ta- 
ble was always served with the utmost magnificence, 
drew him to Syracuse. As his wit was supple, ready, 
and insinuating, and he omitted no occasion of sootb- 
ing the prince, and bore his raillery and intervals of 
bad humour with a patience next to slavish, he had 
abundance of credit in that court. Dionysius asking 
him one day, why philosophers were always seen in 
the houses of the great, and the great never in those 
of philosophers? “It is,” replied Aristippus, * be- 
cause philosophers know what they want, and the 
great do not.” 

“If Aristippus could content himself with herbs,’’ 
said Diogenes the Cynic to him, “the would not be 
so base as to court princes.” ‘If my critic,” replied 
Aristippus, “knew how to make his court to princes, 
he would not content himself with herbs.” 


Si pranderet olus patienter, Regibus uti 
Nollet Aristippus. Sisciret Regibus uti _ 
Fustidiret olus qui me notat.—Hor. Ep. xvii.1. 1. 


The one’s view was good living, the other’s to be ad- 
mired by the people. 


Scurror ega ipse mihi, populo tu. 


And which is best? Horace without hesitating, gives 
Aristippus the preference, whom he praises in more 
than one place. He resembled him too much him- 
self, not to do so. However, he dares not abandon 
himself to the principles of Aristippus; and falls ia- 
sensibly into them by propensity of nature. 


Nunc in Aristippi furtim precepta relabor. 
Ud Epa Yolen 


So mean is the love of pleasure, that let those who 
give themselves up to it dissemble ever so well, they 
cannot entirely conceal their shame! 

Aristippus was the first disciple of Socrates that 
took a certain premium from those he taught, which 
fee his master great offence. Having dernanded 

fty drachmas of a man for teaching his son: “ How! 
fifty drachmas,"2 cried the father! ‘ Why, that’s 
enough to buy aslave.” ‘ Indeed?” replied Aristip- 
pus, “buy him then, and you'll have two.” 

Aristippus died on his return from Syracuse to 
Cyrene. He had a daughter, named Areta, whom 
he took great care to educate in his own principles, 
in which she became a great proficient. She in- 
étructed her son Aristippus, surnamed pyreodiaxros 
in them herself. 


THEODORUS. 


THEoporvs, the disciple of Aristippus, besides the 
other princples of the Cyrenaics, publicly taught that 
there were no gods.3 The people of Cyrene banish- 
ed him. He took refuge at Athens, where he would 
have been tried and condemned in the Areopagus, if 
Demetrins Phalereus had not found means to save 
him. Ptolemy the son of Lagus received him into 
his service, and sent him once as his ambassador to 
Lysimachus. The philosopher spoke to that prince 
with so much impndence, that one of his ministers, 

* who was present, said, “I fancy, Theodorus, you 
eéimagine there are no kings, as well as no gods.” 

It is believed that this philosopher was at last con- 
demned to die, and obliged to take poison. 

We see here that the impious doctrine of atheism, 
contrary to the general and immemorial belief of 
mankind, scandalized and offended all nations so 
much, as to be deemed worthy of death. It owes 
its birth to teachers abandoned to the debauches of 
women and the tahle, and who propose to themselves 
the pleasures of the senses as the great ends of being. 
— eee 

& Ne Aristippus quidem ille Socraticus erubuit, etm eeset 
objectum habere eum Laida: tlabeo, inqnil, Laida, non ha- 
beor 4 Laide. Cic. Ep. xxvi. 1.9. Ad. Fam. 

@ About 26 shillings, ® Laert. 
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ARTICLE HI. 
OF THE MEGARIAN SECT. 


IT was instituted by Euclid, who was of Megara, 
a city of Achaia, near the Isthmus of Corinth. He 
actually studied under Socrates at Athens, at the 
time of the famous decree, that partly occasioned the 
Peloponnesian war, by which the citizens of Megara 
were prohibited to set foot in Athens upon pain of 
death. So great a danger could not abate his zeal for 
the study of wisdom. In the disguise of a woman 
he entered the city in the evening, passed the night 
with Socrates, and went back before light, going. 
regularly every day almost ten leagues forwards and, 
backwards.4 ‘There are few examples of so warm” 
and constant an ardour for knowledge. He departed 
very little from his master’s opinions. After the. 
death of Socrates, Plato and other philosophers, who, 
apprehended the eflects of it, retired to him at Me- 
gara, who gave them a very good reception. His 
brother one day in great rage upon some particular 
subject of discontent, said to him: “May 1 perish 
if 1 am not revenged on you.” ‘ And may I perish,” 
replied Euclid, “if my kindness does not at length 
correct this violence of your temper, and inake you 
as much my friend as ever.” 

The Euclid of whom we speak, is not Euclid the 
mathematician, who was also of Megara, but flourish- 
ed above ninety years after under the first of the 
Ptolemies. 

His successor was Eubulides, who had been his dis- 
ciple. Diodorus succeeded the latter. We find in 
the sequel, that these three philosophers contributed 
very much to the introduction into logical disputa- 
tions of a bad taste for subtle reasonings, founded 
solely npon sophisms. 

I sialiietinnee pass over in silence what regards the 
Elian and Eretrian sects, which include few things 
of any importance. 


ARTICLE III. 


OF THE ELIAN AND ERETRIAN SECTS, 


I place these two sects together, and reduce what I 
have to say of them to a few words, as they contain 
nothing important. 

The Elian sect was founded by Phedon, one of 
the favourite disciples of Socrates. He was of Elis 
in Peloponnesus. 

The Eretrian was so called from Eretria a city of 
Eubea, the country of Menedenms its founder. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OF THE THREE SECTS OF ACADEMIES. 


OF all the sects the school of Socrates brought 
forth, the most famous was the Academic, so called 
from the place where they assembled, which was the 
house of an ancient hero of Athens, named Academus, 
situated in the suburbs of that city, where Plato 
taught. We have seen in the history of Cimon the 
Athenian general, who sought to distinguish himeelf 
no less by his love for learning and learned men than 
his military exploits, that he adorned the academy 
with fountains and walks of trees for the convenience 
of the philosophers who assembled there. From that 
time all places, where men of letters assemble, have 
been called Academies. 

Three Academies, or sects of Academics, are reck- 
oned. Plato was the founder of the ancient, or first. 
Arcesilaus, one of his successors, made some altera- 
tion in his philosophy, and by that reformation found- 
ed what is called the middle or second academy. 
The new, or third academy, is attributed to Carnea- 
des. We shall soon see wherein their difference, 
consisted. 


SECTION 1.~—or THE ANCIENT ACADEMY, 


THosE who made it flourish in succession to one 
another were Plato, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Pole- 
mon, and Crantor. 


4 Amplius viginti millia. 
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PLATO. 


PLAT? was born in the first year of the 88th Olym- 
piad, A. M. 3576. Ant. J. C. 428. He was at first 
called Aristocles from the name of his grandfather; 
but his master of the Palestra called him him Plato 
from his large and broad shoulders, which name he 
retained. Whilst he was an infant in arms, sleeping 
one day under a inyrtle, a swarin of bees settled upon 
his lips, which was taken for an omen, that the child 
would prove very eloquent, and distinguish himself 
highly by the sweetness of his style. ‘This came to 
pass, whatever we may think of the angury; whence 
tbe surname of Apis Altica, Athenian bee, was given 
him. He studied grammar, music, and painting, un- 
der the most able masters. He applied himself also 
to poesy, and even composed tragedies, which he 
burned at the age of twenty, after having heard So- 
crates. He attached himself solely to that philoso- 

her; and as he was exceedingly inclined to virtue 
p nature, made such improvements from the lesson- 
of his master, that at twenty-five he gave extraor- 
dinary proof of his wisdom. 

The fate of Athens was at that time (A. M. 3600, 
Ant. J. C. 404,) very deplorable. Lysander, the Lace- 
dzmonian general, HeUlestabtistied the thirty tyrants 
there. Plato’s merit, which was already well! known, 
induced them to use their utmost endeavours to en- 
gage him in their party, and to oblige him to share in 
the affairs of the government. To this he consented 
at first, with the hope either of opposing, or at least 
of softening, the tyranny: but he presently perceived, 
that the evil had no remedy, and that to share in the 
public affairs, it was necessary either to render him- 
self an accomplice of their crimes, or the victim of 
their appetites. He therefore waited a more favoura- 
ble occasion. That time (A. M. 3602, Ant. J.C. 402,) 
seemed soon after to he arrived. The tyrants were 
expelled, and the form of the government entirely 
changed. But the affairs of the public were in no 
better a condition, and the state received new wounds 
every day. Socrates himself was sacrificed to the 
malice of his enemies. Plato retired to the house 
of Euclid at Megara, whence he went to Cyrene, 
to cultivate the mathematics under Theodorus, the 
greatest mathematician of his time. He afterwards 
visited Egypt, and conversed a great while with 
the Egyptian priests, who taught him great part 
of their traditions. It is even believed, that they 
made him acquainted with the books of Moses, and 
the prophets. Not content with all these acquisi- 
tions, he went to that part of Italy called Grecia 
Maena, to hear the three most famous Pythagoreans 
of those times, Philolaus, Archytas of Tarentum, and 
Eurytus. Thence he went into Sicily, to see the 
woaders of that island, and especially the volcano 
of mount Atna. This voyage, which was a mere 
effect of his curiosity, laid the first foundations of the 
liberty of Syracuse, as J have explained at large in 
the history of Dionysius, the father and son, and in 
that of Dion. He intended to have gone to Persia, 
in order to have consulted the Magi: but was pre- 
vented by the wars, which at that time troubled Asia. 
At his return to his country, after all his travels, 
in which he had acquired much curious knowledge, 
he settled his abode in the quarter of the suburb of 
Athens called the Academy, (of which we have spo- 
ken above) where he gave his lessons, and formed so 
many illustrions disciples. 

Plato composed a ee" of doctrine from the opin- 
ions of three philosophers, He followed Heraclitus in 
natural and sensible things: that is to say, he believed 
with Heraclitus, that there was but one world; that 
all things were produced by their contraries; that 
motion, which he calls war, occasions the production 
of beings, and rest their dissolution. He followed 
Pythagoras in intellectual truths, or what we call 
metaphysics: that is to say, he taught as that philo- 
sopher did, that there is but one God, the author of 
things: that the soul jis immortal; that men have 
only to take pains to purge themselves of their pas- 
sions and vices, in order to be united to God; that 
after this life there is a reward for the good, aud a 
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punishment for the wicked; that between God and 
man there are various orders of spirits, which are 
the ministers of the Supreme Being. He had also 
taken the Metempsychosis from Pythagoras, but given 
it a construction of his own. And finally, he imitated 
Socrates in respect to morality and politics; that is 
to say, he reduced every thing to the manners, and 
laboured only to incline all men to discharge the 
duties of the situation of life, in which the Divine 
Providence has placed them. He also very much 
improved logic, or, which is the same thing, the art 
of reasoning with order and exactness, 

All the works of Plato, except his letters, of which 
only twelve have come down ito us, are in the form 
of dialogues. He purposely chose that manner of 
writing, as more agreeable, familiar, comprehensive, 
and better adapted to instruct and persuade, than 
any other. By the help of it he succeeded wonder- 
fully in placing truths in their full light. He gives 
to each of his speakers his proper character; and by 
an admirable chain of reasons, which necessarily in- 
duce each other, he leads them on to admit, or rather 
to say themselves, all he would prove to them.! 

As to his style, it is impossible to imagine any 
thing greater, more noble, or more majestic; that, 
says Quinctilian, he seems not to speak the language 
of men, but of the gods.2 The flow and numbers of 
his elocution form a harmony scarce inferior to that 
of Homer’s poetry; and the Atticism, which, among 
the Greeks, was in point of style whatever was finest, 
most delicate, and most perfect in every kind, pre- 
vails in it universally, and shows itself everywhere in 
a manner entirely peculiar. But neither the beauty 
of style, the elegance and happiness of expressions, 
nor the harmony of numbers, constitute the value of 
Plato’s writings. What is most to be admired in 
them, is the solidity and greatness of the sentiments, 
maxims, and principles diffused throughout them, 
whether for the conduct of life, policy, government, 
or religion. I shall cite some passages from them in 
the sequel. 

Plato died in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, 
(A. M. 3856, Ant. J. C. 348,) which was the thir- 
teenth of the reign of Philip of Macedon, aged eighty- 
one, and upon the same day in which he was born. 

He had many disciples, of whom the most distin- 
guished were Speusippus his nephew by the mother’s 
side, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, and the celebrated 
Aristotle. Theophrastus is also said to have been of 
the number of his hearers, and Demosthenes to have 
always considered him as his master; of which his 
style is a good proof. Dion, the brother-in-law of 
Dionysius the tyrant, also did him great honour by 
his excellent character, his inviolable attachment to 
his person, his extraordinary taste for philosophy, 
the rare qualities of his head and heart, and his great 
and heroic actions for re-establishing the liberty of 
his country. 

After the death of Plato, his disciples divided them- 
selves into two sects.3 The first continued to teach 
in the Academy, the name of which they retained. 
The others settled their school in the Lyceum, a 
place in Athens adorned with porticoes an gardens. 
‘They were called Peripatetics, and had Aristotle for 
theirfounder. These two sects differed only in name, 
and agreed asto opinions. They had both renounced 
the custom and maxim of Socrates, which was to af- 
firm nothing, aod to explain themselves in disputes 
only dubiously and wile reserve. I shall speak of 
the Peripatetics in the sequel, when I have briefly 
related the history of the philosophers who fixed 
their residence in the Academy, 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


I HAVE already said that he was Plato’s nephew. 
His conduct was so very irregular in his youth, that 


4 In dialogis Sucraticorum, maximeque Platonis, adeo scl 
te sunt interrogatiunes, ut, cam plerisque bene respondeatur, 
res tandem ad id quod volunt efticere, perveniat. Quinetit. 
Is Sa tBo Yio 

2 Ut mihi, non hominis ingenio, sed quodam DelJphico vi- 
deatur oraculo instincius, Quinctil.[.x.c. 1 


3 Cie, Acad. Quast. I. i. n. 17—18, 4 Lacrt. 
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his parents turned him out of their house. That of his 
ine became his asylum. Plato behaved to himas if 
he had never heard of his debauched life. His friends 
were shocked and amazed at his placing his kindness 
on one so undeserving, and blamed him for taking no 
pains to correct his nephew, and reform lis dissolute 
manners. He replied calmly, that he laboured more 
effectually to that purpose than they imagined, in 
showing him by his own manner of living the infinite 
difference between virtue and vice, and between decen- 
cy aud depravity. And indeed that method succeeded 
so well, that it inspired Speusippus with a very great 
respect for him, and a violent desire of imitating him, 
and of devoting bimself to philosophy, in the study 
of which he afterwards made very great proficiency. 
It requires no common address to manage the spirit 
of a vicious young man, and to bring him over toa 
sense of his duty. The boiling heat of youth seldom 
gives way to violence, which often serves only to 
inflame and precipitate it into despair. 

Plato had cultivated a particular intimacy between 
Speusippus and Dion, with a view of softening the 
austere temper of the latter, by the gayety and insin- 
uating manners of his nephew, 

He succeeded his uncle in the school after his death, 
but held it only eight years; after which his infirmi- 
ties obliged him to resign it to Kenocrates. Speusip- 
pus did not depart from Plato’s doctrine, but was not 
studious to imitate him in bis practice. Ele was cho- 
leric, loved pleasure, and seemed self-interested; for 
he exacted a premium from his disciples, contrary to 
the custom and principles of Plato. 


XENOCRATES. 

XENOCRATES was of Chalcedon, and became very 
early Plato’s disciple. He studied under that great 
master at the same time as Aristotle, but not with the 
same talents. He had occasion for a spur, and the 
other for a bridle;] which are Plato’s own words of 
them, who added, that in putting them together, he 
coupled a horse with an ass. He is praised for not 
being discouraged by the slowness of his parts, 
which made study much more laborious to him than 
to others. Plutarch 2 uses the example of hii, and 
that of Cleanthes, to encourage such as perceive they 
have less penetration and vivacity than others, and 
exhorts them to imitate these two great philosophers, 
and like them, to set themselves above the ridicule of 
their companions. If Xenocrates, from the heavi- 
ness of his genius, was inferior to Aristotle, he far 
surpassed him in practical philosophy and purity of 
manners. 

He was naturally melancholy, and had something 
stiff and austere in his temper;3 for which reason 
Plato often advised him “ to sacrifice to the Graces,” 
signifying clearly enough by those words, that it was 
necessary for him to soften the severity of his temper.4 
He sometimes reproved him for that fault with more 
force, and Jess reserve, apprehending that his pupil’s 
want of politeness and good nature would become 
an obstacle to all the good effects of his instruction 
and example. Xenocrates was not insensible to 
these reproaches: but they never diminished the pro- 
found respect he always had for his master. And 
when endeavours were used to make him angry with 
Plato, and he was provoked to defend himself with 
some vivacity, he stopped the mouths of his indis- 
creet friends with saying, ‘‘ He uses me so for my 
good.” He took Plato’s place in the second year of 
the 110th Olympiad, A. M. 3666. 

Diogenes Laertius® says, that he loved neither 
pleasure, riches, nor praise. He showed on many oc- 
casions a generous and noble disinterestedness. ‘The 
court of Macedonia had the reputation of retaining a 
great number of pensioners and spies in all the neigh- 
bouring republics, and to corrupt with bribes all per- 
sons sent to negotiate with them. Xenocrates was 
deputed with some other Athenians to Philip. Tbat 
prince, who perfectly understood the art of insinua- 


1 Iscerates said the same thing of Theopompus and Epho- 
Tas. 

3 Pint. de Audit. p. 47. 

4 Mian. 1 xiv. c. 9 


3 Diog. Laert. 
8 Diog. Laert. 
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ting into people’s favour, applied himself in a partic- 
ular manner to Xenocrates, whose merit and reputa- 
tion he was apprized of. When he found him inac- 
cessible to presents and interest, he endeavoured to 
mortify him by an affected contempt, and ill-treat- 
ment, not admitting him to his conferences with the 
other ambassadors from the commonwealth of Ath 
ens, whom he had corrupted by his caresses, feasts, 
and liberalities. Our philosopher, firm and nnalter 
able in his principles, retained all his stiffness and in- 
tegrity, ereoch wholly excluded, continued per- 
fectly easy, and never appeared either at audiences 
or feasts as his colleagues did. At their return to 
Athens, his colleagues endeavoured in concert to 
discredit him with the people, and complained, that 
he had been of 1io manner of use to them in this em- 
bassy; in consequence of which he was very near 
having a fine laid on him. Xenocrates, forced by the 
injustice of his accusers to break silence, explained 
all that had passed in Philip’s court, made the peo- 
ple sensible of what importance it was to have q 
strict eye upon the conduct of deputies who had 
sold themselves to the enemy of the commonwealth, 
covered his colleagues with shame and confusion, and 
acquired immortal glory, His disinterestedness was 
also put to the proof by Alexander the Great.6& The 
anibassadors of that prince, who, without doubt, came 
to Athens upon account of some negotiation, (nei- 
ther the time nor the affair are said) offered Keno- 
crates from their master fifty talents, or fifty thou- 
sand crowns. Xenocrates invited them to supper. 
The entertainment was simple, frugal. plain, aedties. 
ly philosophical. The next day the deputies asked 
him, into whose hands they should pay the money 
they had orders to give him?7, ‘“ How!" said he to 
thein, ‘did not my feast yesterday inform you, that 
I have no occasion for money?” He added, that 
Alexander was more in want of it than he, because 
he had more mouths to feed. Seeing that his an- 
swer made them sad, he accepted of thirty minz 
(about seventy-five pounds) that he might not seem 
to despise the king’s liberality out of pride. Thus, 
says an historian, is concluding his account of this 
fact, the king would have purchased the friendship 
of the philosopher, and the philosopher would nat 
sell it to the king.8 

His disinterestedness must have reduced him to 
great poverty,as he could not discharge a certain 
tax, which strangers were obliged to pay yearly into 
the public treasury of Athens. Plutarch 9 tells us, 
that one day, as they were hauling him to prison for 
not having paid this tribute, the orator Lycurgus 
discharged the sum, and took him out of the hands 
of the farmers of the revenue, who frequently are 
not too sensible of the merit of the learned. Xeno- 
crates some days after meeting the son of his deliver- 
er, told him; “J pay your father the favour he did 
me with interest; for all the world praises him upon 
my account.’ Diogenes Laertius!® tells us some- 
thing very like this of him, which perhaps is the 
same fact disguised under different circumstances. 
He says, that the Athenians sold him, because he 
could not pay the capitation laid upon strangers: but 
that Demetrius Phalereus bought him, and immedi- 
ately gave him his liberty. It is not very probable, 
that the Atbenians should treat a philosopher of the 
reputation of Xenocrates with so much cruelty. 

Athens had a very high idea of his probity.1! One 
day when he appeared before the judges to give evi- 
dence in some affair, on his going towards the altar, in 
order to swear that what be had affirmed was true, 
all the judges rose up, and would not suffer him to 
do so, declaring that his word was as satisfactory to 
them as an oath. 


6 Cic. Tusc. Quest. 1. 5.0. 91. Val. Max. 1. iv. e. 3. 

+ Ciim postridie rogarent eum, cui numerari juberet: 
Quid! Vos hesterné, inquit, cenula non intellexisiis, me 
~pecunia non egere ? Quos ciim tristiores vidissel, triginta 
minas aceepit, ne aspernari regis liberalitatem videretur. 


ioe 
8 Ita rex philosophi amicitiam emere voluit: philosophas 
regi suam vendere noluit. Wal. Alex. 4 
® Plut. in Flainin. p. 375. to Diog. Laert, ia Xeaoc, 
11 Cic, Orat. pru. Cum. Balb. n. 14. Val. Max. 1. vi. Ze 
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Happening in company, where abundance of scan- 
dal was talked, he did not share in it, and continued 
mute. Upon being asked by somebody the reason 
of his profound silence, he replied: “It is because I 
hare otten repented of speaking, but never of hold- 
ing my tongue.” 

He had a very fine maxim upon the education of 
youth, which it were to be wished parents would 
cause to be observed in their houses.! [He was, from 
their earliest infancy, for having wise and virtuous 
discourses often repeated in their presence; brit with- 
out aflectation;? in order that they might seize ina 
manner their ears, as a place hitherto unoccupied, 
through which virtue and vice might equally pene- 
trate to the heart; and that these wise and virtuous 
discourses, like faithful sentinels, should keep the en- 
trance firmly closed against all words that might cor- 
rupt the purity of manners in the least, till by long 
habit youth were become strong, and their ears safe 
against the envenomed breath of bad conversation.3 

According to Xenocrates, there ure no true philo- 
sophers but those who do that voluntarily and of their 
own accord, which others do only through fear of pun- 
ishment and the laws.4 

He coniposed several works, amongst the rest oue 
upon the method of reigning well; at least Alexander 
asked it of hiai.5 

He lost little time in visits, was very fond of the 
retirement of his study,and meditated much. He sel- 
dom was seen in the streets: but when he appeared 
there, the debauched youth used to fly to avoid meet- 
jog him. 

A young Athenian, more vicious than the rest, and 
absolutely infamous for his irregularities, in which he 
gloried, was not so ninch awed by him.6 His name 
was Polenion. After a debauch, passing by the schoo] 
of Xenocrates, aud finding the door open, he went in, 
full of wine, sweet with essence, and with a wreath on 
his head. In this condition he took his seat among 
the auditors, less to hear than out of insolence. The 
whole assembly were strangely surprised and offend- 
ed. Xenocrates, without the least emotion or change 
of countenance, only varied the discourse, and went 
on with speaking upon temperance and sobriety, all 
the advantages of which he set in full light, by oppo- 
sing to those virtues the shame and turpitude of the 
contrary vices. The young libertine, who listened 
with attention, opened his eyes to the deformity of 
his condition, and was ashamed of himself. ‘The 
wreath falls from his head; with downcast eyes he 
hides himself in his cloak, and instead of that gay in- 
solence which he had shown on entering the school, 
he appears serious and thoughtful.7 An entire change 
of conduct ensued; and absolutely cured of his bad 
“ol by a single discourse, from an infamous de- 

auchee, he became an excellent philosopher, and 
made a happy amends for the vices of his youth by a 
wise and regular course of life, from which he never 
departed. 

Xenocrates died at the age of eighty-two, A. M. 
3688, Ant. J. C. 316, in the first year of the 116th 
Olympiad. 


POLEMON. CRATES. CRANTOR. 


I join these three philosophers under the same ti- 
tle, because little is known of their lives. 


1 Plut. de Audit. p. 38. 

2 Tav Abypuy rous oxvroug Gurcrlews THewIVaY, mete evée 
e0Ns Kensous, Gowep cvAaens, tvtpxOtvras unt OiAcwooias, 
Tw CIEL THY WAALS KRsvoUmevyv wUTOU xui Bveresbomevyy Yw- 
exv xaTeKeiv, 

3 He alludes to the Athlete, who in hoxing used to cover 
their beads and ears with # kind of teathern cup, to deaden 
the violence of the blows. He says that this preeaution is 
much more necessary to youth. For all the risk the Athlete 
ran was of having their cars hurt; whereas, young persons 
hazard their ianocenec, and even the loss of theroselves. 

« Plut. de Virt. Moral. p. 446. 5 Diog. Luert. 

6 Diog. Lacrt. Val. Max. 1. vi. ¢. 90. 

1 Faciasne quad olim 
Mutatus Polemon? Ponag insignia morbi, 
Fasciolas, cubital, focalia? potus ut itle 
Dicitur ex collo furtim earpsisse coronas, 
Postquam est impransi curreptus vace magistri. 
Hor, Sat, iii. 1, 3. 


Sal 
Polemon worthily succeeded his master Xenocra- 
tes, and never departed from his opinions, nor the ex- 
aniple of wisdom and sobriety, which he had set him. 
He renounced winc in such a manner at_ the age of 
thirty, which was the time his celebrated change of 
conduct began, that during tbe rest of his life he ne- 
ver drank any thing but water.8 
Crates, who was his successor, is little known, and 
must be distinguished from a cynic philosopher of 
ae nie name, of whom we shall speak in the se- 
quel. ‘ 
Crantor was more famous. He was of Soli in 
Cilicia. He quitted his native country, and came 
to Athens, where he was the disciple of Xenocrates 
at the same time with Polemon. He passes for one 
of the great pillars of the Platonic sect.9 What 
Horace says of him in praising Homer, argues the 
great reputation of this philosopher, and how much 
his principles of morality were in esteem: 
Qui quid sit pulehrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac meliis Chrysippo et Cranlore dicit. 
Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 


Who tells what's great, what mean, what fit, what not, 
Better than Crantor or Chrysippus taught. 


The same cannot be said of his principles upon the 
nature of the soul, as we shall see in its place. 

He wrote a book upon Consolation,!0 which is lost: 
it was addressed to Hippocles whom an early death 
had deprived of all his children. It is mentioned as 
a book of gold, of which every word deserved to he 
got by heart! Cicero had made great use of it ina 
tract that bore the same title. Arcesilaus the author 
of the middle Academy was his disciple. 


SECTION Ii.—or THE MMDLE ACADEMY. 


Ir is so called, because it flourished between the 
ancient Academy instituted by Plato, and the new 
that soon succeeded it, of which Carneades was the 
author. 


ARCESILAUS. 


ARCESILAUS was born at Pitane in Molia!2 He 
went to Athens, and became the disciple of the great- 
est philosophers, of which number were Polemon, 
Theophrastus, Crantor, Diodorus, and Pyrrho.!3 It 
was evidently of the last that he learned to doubt 
every thing. He was only an academic by name, 
which he retained out of respect to Crantor, upon 
being whose disciple be valued himself. He succeed- 
ed Crates, or according to others, Polenion, as pro- 
fessor in the Platonic school, in which he became an 
innovator,'4 for he founded a sect, which was call- 
ed the second or middle Academy, to distinguish it 
from that of Plato. He was very opposite to the 
Dogmatists, or the philosophers who athrmed and 
decided. He egided te doubt all things; niaintain- 
ed both sides of a question, and determined nothing. 
He had a great number of disciples. To attack all 
the sciences, and to reject not only the evidence of 
the senses, but of reason, was certainly the boldest 
undertaking that could be formed in the republic of 
letters. To hope any success in it, required all the 
merit of Arcesilaus. He was by nature of a happy, 
ready, warm, genius: his person was very graceful, 
and his manner of speaking happy and delightfu].1s 
The beauty of his aspect admirably seconded the 
charms of his utterance. Accordingly Lueullus, who 
learnedly and solidly refutes the opinion of the Aca- 
demics, says that nobody would have followed the 
opinion of Arcesilans, if the eloquence and address 


8 Athen. |. ti. p. 44. 

® Crantor ille qui in nostra academia vel in primis fuit 
nobilis. Cie. T'use. Quest. |. iii. n. 12. 

20 Plut. de Consol. p. 10-4. 

11 Legimus omnes Crantoris, veteris Academici, de luctu: 
est enim non magnus, verim aurcolus, el, ut Tuberoni Pane. 
tius precipit, ad verbum ediscendus libellus. Acad. Quest, 
Liv. n. 135. 

12 Diog. Lacrt. in Arcesil. 

13 Num. apnd, Euseb. Prep. Evang. |. xiv. ¢, 5. 

£4 Diog. Laert. 

18 Arcesilaus floruit, tum acumine ingenii, tun admirabili 
quadam lepore dicendi. .2cadem. Quast. |. iv. n. 16. 
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of the teacher had not covered, and made the mani- 
fest absurdity of his doctrine disappear! 

Things much for his honour are related of his 
liberality. He delighted in doing good, and was not 
willing that it should be known.? Visiting a friend 3 
who was sick, and wanted necessaries, but was 
ashamed to own it, he dexterously slid a purse full 
of money under his pillow, to spare his shame and de- 
licacy, and that he might seem rather to have found 
than accepted it.4 Authors do not give so favourable 
a testimony of tle purity of bis manners, and accuse 
hin of the most infamous vices. And that ought 
not to appear strange in a philosopher, who, doubt- 
ing every thing, doubted, in consequence, the exis- 
tence of virtue and vice, and could not really admit 
any rule in respect to the duties of civiklife. He did 
bot care to have any part in the public affairs.8 How- 
ever, having been chosen to gu to Demetrias in or- 
der to negotiate for his country with Antigonus, he ac- 
cepted the deputation, but returned without success. 
In the torments of the gout, he affected the patience 
and insensibility of a Stoic.7 “Nothing from these 
has reached this,’’-said he, pointing to his fect and 
touching his breast,8 to Carneades the Epicurean, 
who was much concerned to see him suffer in that 
nianner, He was for making the other believe, that 
his soul was inaccessible to pain. Lofty language, 
with nothing real in it but pride! 

Arcesilaus flourished about the 120th Olympiad, 
that is, about the year of the world 3701.8 He died 


of excessive drinking, which had made him: delirious, 


at the age of seventy-five. 
His successors were Lacydes, Evander, and Ege- 
sinus, which last was the master of Carneades.10 
SECTION HI.—or THE NEW ACADEMY. 


CARNEADES. 


CARNEADES of Cyrenc instituted the third or new 
Academy, which, properly speaking, did not differ 
from the second. For, except some few palliatives, 
Carneades was as warm and zealous an advocate for 


uncertainty as Arcesilaus. The difference between 
them, and the innovation ascribed to him of whom 
we now speak, consist in his not denying with Arce- 


silaus, that there are truths; but he maintained that 
they were compounded with so many obscurities, or 


rather falsehoods, that it was not in our power to dis- 
cern with certainty the true from the false.11 He went 
therefore so far as to amit that there were probable 
things, and agreed that probability might determine 
us to act, provided we did ot pronounce absolutely 
apon any thing. Thus he seems to have retained at 
bottom the whole doctrine of Arcesilaus, but out of 
policy, and to deprive his opponents of the nore 
specious pretexts for declaiming against, and ridicu- 
ling him, he granted degrees of probability, which 


TS 


t Quis ista, tam aperté perspicuéque et perversa et falsa, 
scculus esset, nisi tanta in Arecsila——et copia rerum, et 
dicendi vis fuisset? Jbid. n. 60. 

a "Eusepetnras wetyeseos qv xal Axdsiv Thy Kee &TvOs- 
v2zres, Diog. Laert. 

» Seneca calls him Ctesibius: Plutarch gives him another 
name. De Discrim. Amic. et Adulat. p. 63. 

_¢ Arcesilaus ut aiunt, amico pauperi, et paupertatem suam 
dissimulanti, mgro autem, et ne hoc quidem confitenti deesse 
sibi in sumplum ad neccesarios usus, cim clam succurren- 
dum jadicasset, pulvino ejus ignorantis saculum subjecit, ut 
home inutiliter verecundus, quod desiderabat, inveniret po- 
tids quam acciperet. Senec. de Benef. |. ii. 

§ Diog. Laert, 6 Idem. 

* Is clim arderet et prodagr@ doloribus, visitassetque ho- 
minem Carneades: Epicuri perfamiliaris, et tristis exiret 
mane, ques, inquil, Carneade noster. Nihil illine hue per- 
venil, oftendens pedes et pectus. De Finid. 1. v. n. 94. 

® The ancients believed the breast the seat of the soul 
and of courage. 

® Diog. Lacrt. to Acad. Quest. |. iv. n. 16, 

4t Non sumus ii quibus nihil verum esse videatur, sed ii 
qui omnibus veris talsa quedam adjuncta esse dicamus, tanta 
similitudine, ut in iis nulla insit certa judicandi et assenti- 
endi nota. Ex quo existit et illud, multa esse probabilia; 
qu@ quanquam non perciperentur, tamen, quia, visum habe- 
rent quendam insignem et illusirem, his supientis vita rege- 
retur. De Nat. Deor.|.i.n. 12. 


OF PHILOSOPHY. 


ought to determine the wise man to choose this or 
that in the conduct of civil life. Te saw plainly, that 
without these concessions he should never be able to 
answer the strongest objections to his principle, nor 
to prove that it did not reduce man to inaction. 

Carneades was the declared antagonist of the Sto- 
ics, and applied hintself with extreme ardour to refute 
the works of Chrysippus, who had been for some time 
the support of the Porch. He so ardently desired to 
overconie him, that in preparing for the dispute he 
took hellebore, in order to have his mind the more 
free, and to give the fire of his imagination the greater 
force against him.'2 a 

A maxim of morality, very admirable in a pagan, is 
ascribed tohim.!3 «Ira person knew,” says he, ** that 
an enemy, or another whose death would be for his 
advantage, would come to sit down upon the grass 
where an aspic lurked, it would be acting dishonestly 
not to give him notice of it, even though his silence 
night pass with impunity, nobody being capable of 
making a crime of it.” But the conduct of these pa- 
gans was always inconsistent with itself in some part 
or other. This grave philosopher was not ashamed 
of keeping a concubine in the house with him, 

Plutarch has preserved a pretty reflection of Car- 
neades,’4 in his treatise upon the difference between a 
friend and a flatterer. He had cited the example of 
one, who, in disputing the prize in the horserace with 
Alexander, had suffered himself to be beat designed- 
ly, for which that prince was very angry with him: 
he adds, “That the menage is the only thing, in 
which young princes have nothing to apprehend trom 
flattery. Their other masters frequently enough as- 
cribe good qualities to them, which they have not. 
But a horse, without regard to rich or poor, to sub- 
ject or sovereign, throws all the awkward riders that 
back him.” ‘ 

The embassy of Carneades to Rome is much cele- 
hated: I have spoken of it elewhere. 

To conclude what relates to Carneades, I shall ob- 
serve that he had not entirely neglected Physics, but 
that he had made Ethics his principal study. He was 
extremely laborious, and so avaricious of his time, 
that he took no care either to pare hia nails or cut 
his hair.1s Solely devoted to meditation, he not only 
avoided feasts, but even forgot to eat at his own table, 
so that his servant, who was also his concubine, was 
obliged to put meat into his hand, and almost into his 
mouth. He was extremely afraid of dying.16 How- 
ever, upon being informed that his antagonist Anti- 
pater, the Stoic philosopher, had poisoned himself, 
he assumed a short sally of courage against death, 
and cried out: “Then give me also”. “What?” 
asked somebody. ‘* Mulled wine,” replied he, having 
bethought himself better of it. Diogenes Laertius 
ridicules this pasillanimity, and reproaches him with 
having chosen rather to languish long of the phthisic, 


than to give himself death: for that the pagans thought 


glorious, though the wisest among them were of a 
different opinion, ‘and believed, that nature was the 
tacit law of God.” He died in the fourth year a 
the 162d Olympiad, A. M. 3871, Ant. J.C. 133, aged 
eighty-five years. 

CLITOMACHUS. 


CLITOMACHUS, the disciple of Carneades, was his 
successar.!7 He was a Carthaginian, and called As- 
druba! in the Punic tongue. 
books, which were highly esteemed, and of which 
one was entitled, Consolation. He addressed it to 
his countrymen after the taking and destruction of 
Carthage, to console them under the state of captiy- 
ity into which they were fallen. 


PHILO. ANTIOCHUS, 


PHILO succeeded his master Clitomachus,!3 He 
taught both philosophy and rhetoric, but at different 
times. Cicero frequented his school, and improved 


12 Val. Max. 1. viii. c. 7. 13 Cir. de Fineb. 1. ii. n. 59. 
14 Page 58. 15 Diog. Laert. Val. Max. }. viii. c. 7. 
16 Diog. Lacrt. 

tT Plut.de Fort. Alex. p.328 Cie. 1. iii. Tuscu!. Quest, 


a. 54. 18 Tuscul. Quest. |. ii. n. 9. 


He composed severai 
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from his double lectures. He waa also the hearer of 
Antiochus, Philo’s disciple and successor. 
ANTIOCHUS was of Ascalon, and is the last of the 
Academic philosophers mentioned in history. Cicero 
in his voyage to Athens was charmed with his calm, 
flowing, graceful mauner of s eaking:! but he did 
not approve of the change he had introduced in the 
method of Carneades. For Antiochns, after having 
long and strenuously maintained the opinions of the 
new Academy, which rejected entirely the evidence 
of the senses, and even of reason, and taught that 
there was nothing certain, had on a sudden embraced 
_ those of the old Academy; either from being unde- 
ceived by the conviction of reason and the report of 
his senses; or, as some believed, from jealonsy and 
envy for the disciples of Clitomachus and Philo. 
Lucullus,2 the famous Roman, as well known for 
his wonderful taste for the sciences as his great abi- 
lity in war, had declared openly for the sect of the 
Academics, not of the new Academy, though then 
very flourishing from the writings of Carneades which 
Philo explained, but for that of the old Academy, of 
which the school was held at that time by Antiochus. 
He had cultivated the friendship of that philosopher 
with extreme ardour: he gave him an apartment in 
his own house, and made use of his assistance in op- 
posing the disciples of Philo, of whom Cicero was 


the chief. 
ARTICLE V. 
OF THE PERIPATETICS. 
ARISTOTLE, 


J] HAVE already observed, that after Plato’s death, 
his disciples divided themselves into two sects: of 
which the one continued in the school where Plato 
had taught, and the other removed to the Lyceum, 
an agreeable place in the suburbs of Athens. Aris- 
totle was the chief and founder of the latter. He 
was a native of Stagira, a city of Macedonia, and 
was born in the first year of the 99th Oylmpiad, A. 
M. 3620, forty years after Plato. His father Nico- 
machus was a physician, and flourished in the reign 
of Amyntas king of Macedonia, Philip’s father. At 
the ave of seventeen he went to Athens, and entered 
himself in the school of Plato, under whom he stu- 
died twenty years. He was its greatest honour, and 
Plato used to call him the soul of the school. His 
passion for stncdy was so great, that in order to pre- 
vent sleep from engrossing him, he placed a basin of 
brass by his bed-side, and when lie lay down, ex- 
tended one of his hands ont of bed with an iron ball 
in it, that the noise made by the falling of the ball 
into the basin, when he fell asleep might immediately 
awaken him. 

After Plato’s death, which happened in the first 
year of the 108th Olympiad, A. M. 3656, he retired 
to the house of Herniias tyrant of Atarnea in Mysia, 
his fellow-pupil, who reccived him with joy, and 
loaded him with honours. Hermias having been con- 
demned and pnt to death by the king of Persia, Aris- 
totle married his sister Pithais, who was left without 
fortune or protector. It wasat this time Philip chose 
him, to take care of the education of his son Alexan- 
der, who Bip nt then be about fourteen or fifteen 
years old. He had long before «lesigned him that 
Important and glorions employment.4 As soon as 
his son came into the world, he informed him of his 
birth by a letter, which does Philip no less honour 
than Aristotle, and which I am not afraid to repeat 
in this place. ‘ You have this,” says he, ‘to inform 
you, that I have a son. I thank the gods, not so 
much for having given him to me, as for having given 
him to me in the time of Aristotle. It is with rea- 
gon I assure myself, that you will make a successor 
worthy of us, and a king worthy of Macedonia.” 
Quinctilian5 says expressly, that Aristotle taught 


t Plut. in Cie. p. 862. 2 Plut. in Lucull. pp. 519, 520. 
3 Diog. Laert. 4 Aul. Gell. 1. ix. ¢. 3. 
® An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio suo prima 
literarum elementa tradi ab Aristotele summo ejus elatis 
Philosopho volvisset, aut ille suscepisset hoc officium, si non 
Studiorum initia a perfectissimo quoque tractari, pertinere 
ad summam credidisset? Quincti/, 1. i.c, 1. 
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Alexander the first rudiments of grammar. But ag 
that opinion admits of some difficulty, I do not en- 
tirely give into it. When the time for taking upon 
bim the education of that prince arrived, Aristotle 
repaired to Macedonia. We have seen elsewhere 
the high value, which Philip and Alexander expres- 
sed for his extraordinary merit. 

After a residence of some years in that court, he 
obtained permission to retire. Callisthenes, who had 
accompanied him thither, took his place, and was 
appointed to follow Alexander into the field. Aris- 
totle,6 ia whom profound judgment and a great know- 
ledge of the world were nnited, upon the point of 
setting sail for Athens, advised Callisthenes not to 
forget one maxim of Xenophanes, which he judged 
absolutely necessary to persons who live in courts: 
‘« Speak seldom to the prince, or speak so as to please 
hin: that your silence may either make you more 
secure, or your discourse more agreeable to him.” 
Callisthens, who was naturally morcse and austere, 
made but ill use of this counsel, which indeed at 
bottom savours more of the courtier than the phi- 
losopher. 

Aristotle, then, not having thought proper to fol- 
low his pupil to the war, to which his attachment to 
study made him very averse, after Alexander's de- 

arture returned to Athens. He was received there 
with all the marks of distinction due toa philosopher 
that excelled in so many respects. Xenocrates at 
that time presided jn Plato’s school in the Academy: 
Aristotle opened his in the Lyceum. The concourse 
of his hearers was extraordinary. In the morning 
his lessons were upon philosophy, and in the after- 
noon upon rhetoric: he usually gave them walking, 
which occasioned his disciples to be called Peripate- 
tics. He taught only philosophy at first: but the 
great reputation of Isocrates, then ninety years old, 
who had applied himself solely to rhetoric, and with 
incredible success, excited his jealousy and induced 
him also to teach it.7 It is perhaps to this noble 
emulation, allowable between the learned, when con- 
fined to imitating, or even surpassing what others 
have done well, that we owe Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
the most complete and most esteemed work the an- 
cients have left us upon that subject; unless we choose 
rather to believe it composed for Alexander. 

So shining a merit as Aristotle’s did not fail to ex- 
cite envy, which seldom spares great men. As long 
as Alexander lived, that conqueror’s name suspended 
the effects of it, and awed the malignity of his ene- 
mies. But he was no sooner dead, than they rose up 
in concert against him, and swore his destruction. 
Eurymedon, priest of Ceres, lent them his assistance, 
and served their hatred with a zea] the more to be 
feared, as it was covered with the mask of religion. 
He cited Aristotle before the judges, and accused 
him of impiety, pretending that he taught doctrines 
contrary to the worship of the gods established at 
Athens. To prove this, he referred to Aristotle’s 
hymn in honour of Hermias, and the inscription en- 
graved upon his statue in the temple of Delphos. 
This inscription is still extant in Atheneus and Di- 
ogenes Laertius. It consists of four verses, which 
have no relation to sacred matters, but only to the 
king of Persia’s perfidy to the unfortunate friend of 
Aristotle: neither is the hymn more criminal. Aris- 
totle might perhaps have offended Eurymedon the 
priest of Ceres personally by some stroke of ridicule, 
a much more unpardonable crime than only attack- 
ing the gods. However this may be, not believing 
it safe to wait the event of a trial, he quilted Athens, 
after having taught there thirteen years. He retired 
to Chalcis in the island of Euboea, and pled his cause 
from that place in writing. Athenweus® repeats some 
expressions in this apology, but does not warrant 
them positively to be Aristotle’s. Somebody asking 


6 Aristoteles, Callisthenem auditorem suum ad Alexane 
drom dimitiens, monuit ut cum eo aut rarissimé, aut quam 
jocurdissimé loqueretur: quo scilicet apud regias aures vel 
one tutior, vel sermone esset aceeplior, Val. Jaz. 1, 
Nil. Geis 

1 Cic, |. iti. de Orat.n. 141. Quinctil, |. iii. c. 1. 

8 Athen. |. xv. pp. 696, 697. 
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him the cause of his retiring, he answered, “ that it 
was to prevent the Athenians from committing a 
second murder upon philosophy,” alluding to the 
death of Socrates.) 

It is pretended that he died of grief, because he 
could not discover the cause of the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the Euripus, and that he even threw himself 
headlong into that sea, saying, “Let the Euripus 
swallow me, siace I cannot comprehend it.” There 
were a multitude of other things in nature beyond 
his coniprehension, and he was too wise to be morti- 
fied on that account. Others? affirm, with more pro- 
bability, that he died of the colic in the 63d year of 
his age, A. M. 3683, two years after Alexander’s 
death. He was extremely Ben cieee in Stagira, the 

lace of his nativity. It had been demol:shed by 

hilip king of Macedonia: but Alexander caused it 
to be rebuilt at the request of Aristotle.8 The in- 
habitants in gratitude for that benefit instituted a fes- 
tival in honour of this philosopher, and when he died 
at Chalcis in Eubcea, transported his bones to their 
city, erected an altar upon his monument, pave the 
place the name of Aristotle, and afterwards held their 
assemblies in it. He left ason called Nicomachus, 
and a daughter who was married to a grandson of 
Demaratus king of Sparta. 

I have related elsewhere the fate of his works, 
during how many. years they remained buried and 
unknown, and in what manner they were at length 
brought to light and made public. 

Quintilian 4 says, that he does not know which to 
admire most in Aristotle, his vast and profound eru- 
dition, the prodigious number of the writings which 
he left behind him, the beauty of his style, or the in- 
finite variety of his works. One eal believe, says 
he in another place, that he must have employed se- 
veral ages in study, for comprehending within the 
extent of his knowledge all that regards not onl 
philosophy and rhetoric, but even plants and ani- 
mals, whose nature and properties he studied with 
infinite applicationS Alexander, to second his mas- 
ter’s ardour in that learned labour, and to satisfy 
his own curiosity, gave orders for making exact in- 
quirtes throughout the whole extent of Greece and 
Asia into all that related to birds, fish, and animals 
of every kind: an expense which amounted to above 
eight hundred talents, or eight hundred thousand 
crowns.7 Aristotle composed above fifty volumes, up- 
on this subject, of which only ten remain. 

The university of Paris has thought very differ- 
ently at different times of Aristotle’s writings. In 
the council of Sens held at Paris in 1209, all his 
books were ordered to be burned, and the reading, 
writing, or keeping them prohibited. The rigourof 
this prohibition was afterwards somewhat abated. 
At length, by a decree of the two cardinals sent by 
pope Urban V. to Paris, in the year 1366, to regulate 
the university, all the books of Aristotle were allow- 
ed there; and that decree was renewed and coofirm- 
ed in 1452, by cardinal Etouteville. From that time 
Aristotle’s doctrine always prevailed in the universi- 
ty of Paris, till the happy discoveries of the last age 
opened the eyes of the learned, and made them em- 
brace a system of philosophy highly different from 
the ancient opinions of the schools. But as Aristo- 
tle was formerly admired beyond due bounds, he is 
perhaps despised at present more than he deserves. 


ARISTOTLE’S SUCCESSORS. 


THEOPHRASTUS was of the island of Lebos. Aris- 
totle, before he returned to Chalcis, appointed him 
his successor.8 Accordingly he filled the place of 
his master with so much success and reputation, that 
the number of his hearers amounted to two thou- 
sand. Demetrius Phalereus was one of his disciples 
and intimate friends. The beauty and delicacy of 
his eloquence, occasioned his being called Theo- 
phrastus, which signifies “ divine speaker.” 

Cicero relates a circumstance particular enough of 


1 Elian. |. tii. c. 36, 

3 Ammon. in vit. Aristot. 
5 Lib. xii. c. ult. 

7 Athen. J. ix, p. 898, 


2 Laert. 

4 Lib. x. c. 72. 

6 Plin. |. viii. c. 16. 
8 Laert. 
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him.s He was cheapening something of an herb- 
woman, and was answered by her: “ No, Mr. Stran- 
ger, you shall bave it for no less.” He was extreme- 
ly surprised and even concerned, that after having 
passed great part of his life at Athens, the language 
of which he piqued himself upon speaking in perfec- 
tion, he could however still be discovered for a 
stranger, But it was his attention itself to the puri- 
ty of the Attic dialect carried too far, that occasion- 
ed his being known for such, as Quintilian observes. 
What a taste had Athens even down to the meanest 
of the people! 

He did not believe, any more than Aristotle, that 
it was possible to enjoy any real felicity here with- 
out the goods and conveniences of lite: in which, 
says Cicero,!0 he degraded virtue, and deprived her 
of her highest glory; reducing her to an incapacity 
of making man happy of herself. He ascribes su- 
preme divinity, in one place, to intelligence, in ano- 
ther to heaven in general, and alter that, to the stars 
in particular.) 

e died at the age of eighty-five, exhausted with 
labour and study. He is said to have murmured 
against nature at his death, for granting a long life to 
stags and ravens, who can make no beneficial use of 
it; whilst she abridged that of man, whom a longer 
date would enable to attain a perfect knowledge in 
the sciences:!2 a murmur equally trifling and unjust, 
and which the light of reason only has taught many 
of the ancients to condemn, as a kind of rebellion 
against the divine will. Quid enim est aliud gigant- 
um more bellare cum diis, nist nature repugnare? "13 

Strato was of Lampsacus.'44 He applied himself 
very much to physics, and little to ethics, which oc- 
casioned his being called the physician. He began 
to preside in his school in the third year of the 123d 
Olympiad, A. M. 3718, and taught there eighteen 
years. He was the master of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Lyconof Troas. He governed his school forty years. 

Ariston. Critolaus. The latter was one of the 
three ambassadors sent by the Athenians to Rome in 
the second year of the 140th Olympiad, A. M. 3781, 
and the 534th of Rome. 

Diodorus. This was one of the last eminent philo- 
sophers of the sect of the Peripatetics. 


ARTICLE VI. 
OF THE SECT OF THE CYNICS. 


ANTISTHENES. 

THE Cynic philosophers owe their origin and insti- 
tution to Antisthenes the disciple of Socrates.15 This 
sect derives its name from the place where its founder 
taught, called Cynosarges,!* in the suburb of Athens, 
If this origin be true, at least, we cannot doubt but 
their immodesty and impudence might well have con- 
firmed a name given them at first from the place. An- 
tisthenes led a very hard life, and for his whole dress 
had only a wretched cloak. He had a long beard, a 
staff in his hand, and a wallet at his back. He reck- 
oned nobility and riches as nothing, and made the su- 
preme good of man consist in virtue. When he wag 
asked of what use philosophy had been to him, he an- 
swered, ‘To enable me to live with myself.” 


DIOGENES. 
DIoGENEs was the most celebrated of his disciples.!7 


® Ut ego jam non mirer illud Theophrasto accidisse quod 
dicitur, cim perconlaretur ex anicula quadam, quunli aliquid 
venderit ? et respondisset illa, atque addidisset : lospes, non 
pote minoris: lulisse eum mulesté, se non cflugere hiospitis 
speciem, cim &latem ageret Athenis, optimeque loqueretur. 
In Brut. n. 172, 

Quomodo et illa Attica anus Theophrastum, hominem ali- 
oqui disertissimum, annotata unius affectatione verbi, hospi- 
tem dixit: nee alié se id deprehendisse interrogala respondit, 
quam quod nimium Alticé loqueretur. Quinetil. 1. viii.c. 1. 

to Spoliavit virtutem suo decore, imbecillamque reddidit, 
quod negavit in ca sola positum esse beaté vivere, cad. 
Quast. 1. i. n. 33. 

«1 Lib. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 35. 

12 Tuse, Quest. }. iii. n. 69. 13 Cjc. de Senect. n. 5, 

is Lacrt. 18 Jbid. ; 

16 This word signifies a white, or a lively and swift dog. 

it Laert. 
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He was of Synope, a city of Paphlagonia. He was 
expelled thence for counterfeiting the coin. His fa- 
ther, who was a banker, was banished for the same 
crime. Diogenes, upon arriving at Athens, went to 
Antisthenes, who treated hin with great contempt, 
and would have driven him away with his staff, be- 
cause he was resolved to have no more disciples. 
Diogenes was not surprised, and bowing his head, 
“ Strike, strike,’ said he, “do not be atraid: you'll 
never find a stick hard enongh to make me remove, 
so long as you speak.”” Antisthenes, overcome by the 
obstinacy of Diogenes, permitted him to be his disci- 

le. Diogenes niade great improvements from his 
fAaons, and perfectly iniitated his manner of living. 
His whole furniture consisted of a staff, a wallet, and 
a wooden bowl. Seeing a little boy drink out of the 
hollow of his hand: ‘He shows me,” says he, “that [ 
have still something superfluous,” and broke his bowl. 
He always went barefoot, without ever wearing san- 
dals, not even when the earth was covered with snow. 
A tub served him fora lodging, which he rolled be- 
fore him wherever he went, and had no other habit- 
ation. Every body knows what he said to Alexan- 
der, who made him a visit at Corinth: and the cele- 
brated saying of that prinee, “If I were not Alexan- 
der, I would be Diogenes.” Juvenal, aceordingly, 
finds the inhabitant of the tub greater and more happy 
than the conqueror of the universe.! The one desired 
nothing, and the whole world was too little for the 
other. Seneca therefore is not mistaken, when he 
says that Alexander, the proudest of mankind, who 
believed that every thing ought to tremble before him, 
was forced that day to submit to Diogenes, having 
found a man in him, from whom he could take, and 
to whom he could-give, nothing.2 For the rest we 
are not to believe, that he was the more humble for 
his ragged cloak, bag, and tub. He had as much 
vanity in these things, as Alexander could have from 
the conquest of the whole earth.3 One day entering 
Plato’s house, which was furnished magnificently 
enough, he trampled a fine carpet under his feet, say- 
ing, “I tread upon the pride of Plato.” ‘“ Yes,” re- 
face the latter, “but with another kind of pride.” 4 

e had a supreme contempt for all the human race. 
Walking at noon with a lighted lantern in his hand, 
soniebady asked him what he sought? ‘Iam seeking 
a man,” replied he. Upon seeing a slave put ona 
person’s shoes: ‘* You'll not be satisfied,” says he, 
“till he wipes your nose for you. Of what use are 
your hands to you?” Another time seeing the judges 
carrying a man to he punished for stealing a little vial 
ont of the public treasury: ‘* See,” said he, * the great 
thieves have eatched a little one!’ The relations of a 
young man, whom they brought to him to be his dis- 
ciple, said all the good things of him imaginable: that 
he was prudent, of good morals, and knew a great 
deal. Diogenes heard them very calmly: “As he is 
so accomplished,” said he, **he bas no occasion for 
me. 

He was accused of speaking and thinking ill of the 
divinity.6 He said that the uninterrupted good for- 
tune of Harpalus, who generally passed fora thief and 
a robber, was a testimony against the gods. 

Among excellent maxims of morality, he held some 
very pernicious opinions. He regarded chastity and 
modesty as weakness, and was not afraid to act openly 
with an impudence contrary to all sense of decency 
and natural shame. And indeed the character of the 
Cynics was to overdo every thing in respect to man- 
ners, and to render virtue itself hateful if possible, by 
the excesses and inconsistencies to which they car- 
ried it. 

Insani sapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 
Ultra, quam satis est, virtutem si pelat ipsam. 
Hor, Ep. vi. 1. 1. 


t Sensit Alexander, testa ciim vidit in illa 
Magnum habitatorem, quanto felicior hic, qui 
Nil euperet, quam qui totum sibi poscerct orbem, 

2 Quidal victus sit io die, qui homo, supra mensuram 
humane® superbie tumens, vidit aliquem cui nee dare quid- 
quam possel, nec eripere. Senec. de Benef. |. v.c. 6. 

3 Elian. t. iii. c. 29. 4 Diog. Laert. 

' De Nat. Deor. iii. n. 83.7 
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More than enough, in virtue’s self is bad ; 
Just’s then uujust; the wise man grows the mad, 

His historian ascribes to him most persuasive elo- 

uence, of which he relates wonderful effects. One- 
sicritus had sent one of his sons to Athens. That 
young man having heard some of Diogenes’s lectures, 
settled in that city. His elder brother soon after did 
the same, Onesicritus himself, having had the curi- 
osity to hear that philosopher, became his disciple, 
such attractions had the eloquence of Diogenes. This 
Onesicritus was a person of importance. He was ia 
great favour with Alexander, followed him in his wars, 
in whieh be had employments of distinction, and com- 
posed a history, that contained the beginning of Alex- 
ander’s life.7 Phocion, still more illustrious than he, 
was also the disciple of Diogenes, as was Stilpon of 
Megara. 

Diogenes in going to the island of gina was taken 
by pirates, who carried him to Crete, where they ex- 
posed him to sale. When he was asked by the erier, 
“What he could do?” he answered, * Command 
men,” and bade him say, ‘Will any body buy a 
master?’ A Corinthian called Xeniades bought him, 
and carried him to Corinth, where he made him pre- 
ceptor to his sons. He confided also the whole care 
of his house to him. Diogenes acquitted himself so 
well of those employments, that Xeniades was inces- 
santly saying every where, “A good genius has ta- 
ken up his abode in my house.” The friends of Dio- 
genes would have ransomed hint: ‘ No,” said he, 
“that’s foolish. Lions are not the slaves of those 
that feed them, but those that feed them their ser- 
vants.""8 He educated the children of Xeniades very 
well, and acquired their affection to a great degree. 
He grew old in this honse, and some say he died there. 

He ordered at his death that his body should be 
left upon the earth withont interment.2 “ How!” 
said his friends, “ would you lie exposed to the birds 
and beasts?” ‘ No,’’ replied he, “put my stick by 
me, that I may drive them away.” ‘ And how will 
you do that,” said they, “ when yon have no sense?” 
‘*What then does it signify,” answered the Cynic, 
“whether [ am eaten or nat by the birds and beasts, 
as I shall have no sense of it?” 

No regard was had to the great indifference of 
Diogenes about interment. We was buried magni- 
ficently near the gate next the Isthinus. A columno 
was erected near his tomb, on which a dog of Parian 
marble was placed. . 

He died at nearly ninety years of age, according to 
some npon the same day as Alexander, but others 
make him survive that prince some years. 


CRATES. 


Crates the Cynic was one of the principal dis- 
ciples of Diogenes.10 He was a Theban of a very 
considerable family, and of great fortune. He sold 
his whole patrimony for more than two hundred ta- 
lents," which he put into the hands of a banker, and 
desired him to give them to his children in case thay 
proved fools; but if they had elevation of mind enoug 
to be philosophers, he directed him to distribute the 
money among the citizens of Thebes, because philo- 
sophers wanted nothing: always excess and caprice 
even in actions laudable in themselves. 

Hipparchia, the sister of the orator Metrocles, 
charmed with the freedom of Crates’s manners, was 
absolutely determined to marry him, notwithstanding 
the opposition of all her relations. Crates, to whom 
they applied themselves, did all he could on his side 
to make her disgust this marriage. Having stript 
himself before her to show her his hunch-back and 
ill-made body in the worst light, and throwing his 
cloak, bag, and staff, upon the ground; * There,” 
says he, “are all my riches, and my wife must expect 
no other jointure from me.” She persisted in her 
resolutioe, married hunch-back, dressed herself like 
a Cynic, and became still more “free” and impudent 
than ber husband. 


SS 
6. Diog. Laert. 1 Plut. in Alex, p. 701. 
5 Diog. Laert. ® Tuse. Quest. I. i. n. 104, 
io Diog. Laert. 11 Two huadred thousaad crowns, 
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Impudence was the prevailing character of these 
philosophers. They reproached others with their 
faults without any reserve, and added an air of inso- 
lence and contempt to their reproaches. This, ac- 
cording to some, occasioned their being called Cynics, 
because they were biting, and barked at all the world 
like dogs; and because they were ashamed of no- 
thing, and held that every thing might be done open- 
ly without shame or reserve. 

Crates flourished at Thebes about the 113th Olym- 
piad, A. M. 3676, and excelled all the Cynics of his 
time. He was the master of Zeno, the founder of 
the famous sect of the Stoics. 


ARTICLE VII.—or THE sToics. 


ZENO. ; 
ZENO was of Citium in the island of Cyprus.t 


On his return from buying purple in Pheenicia, for 


he applied himself first to commerce, he was cast away 
in the port of Pyreus. He was much afflicted with 
his loss, and removed to Athens, where he went into 
a bookseller’s shop, and took up a book of Xeno- 
phon’s, the reading of which gave him infinite plea- 
sure, and made him forget bis misfortune. He asked 
the bookseller, where that sort of people, of whom 
Xenophon spoke, were to be found. Crates the 
Cynic happened to pass by at that instani. The 
bookseller pointed him out to Zeno, and advised him 
to follow him. From that day he commenced his dis- 
cipline; at which time he was thirty years of age, A. 
M. 3672. The morality of the Cynics highly nique 
him, but he could not relish their immodesty and 
impudence. 

After having studied ten years under Crates, and 

assed ten more in the houses of Stilpon of Megara, 
5 ecien and Polemon, he instituted a new sect at 
Athens, A. M. 3692, His reputation immediately 
spread throughout Greece. Ina short time he becane 
the most distinguished philosopher in the couotry. 
As he usually taught ina me his followers were 
called Stoics, from the Greek word ¢ro3, which signi- 
fies a porch or portico. 

Zeno lived to the age of ninety-eight, without ever 
experiencing any disorder of body.2 He taught forty- 
eight years successively, and lived sixty-eight from 
his first applying to philosophy under Crates the 
Cynic. Eusebius dates his death, which was much re- 
ee at the 129th Olympiad, A. M. 3743. When 

atigonus king of Macedonia received news of it, he 
was sensibly afflicted. The Athenians caused a tomb 
to be erected for him in the suburb of Ceramica, and 
by a public decree, (wherein he was praised as a phi- 
losopher who had perpetually excited the youth un- 
der bis discipline to virtue, and who had always led a 
fife conformable to the precepts he taught) they gave 
hima crown of gold, and caused extraordinary honours 
to he paid to bis memory: ‘In order,” says the de- 
cree, “that all the world may know, that the Athe- 
nians are studious to honour persons of distinguished 
merit, both during their lives and after their deaths.” 
Nothing does a people more honour than such noble 
and generous sentiments, which arise from a high 
esteem for knowledge and virtue. I have already 
observed elsewhere that a neighbouring nation, I 
mean England, distinguishes itself by its esteem for 
great men of this kind, and by the gratitude it ex- 
presses for those who have exalted the glory of their 
country. e 


LEUCIPPUS. 


LEUCIPPUS is one of the most famous of Zeno’s 
disciples. Authors do not agree about the place of 
his birth. He is believed to be the inventor of the 
atomical system. Posidonius ascribes it to one Mos- 
chus of Pheenicia, who, according to Strabo,? lived 
before the Trojan war: but the most learned persons 
give Leacippus the honour of it. Epicurus is blamed 

or not owning his improvement from the inventions 
of this philosopher, and reproached with having only 


1 Diog. Lacrt, 9 Laert. 3 Strab, |, xvi. p. 557. 
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reformed the system of Democritus in some 
of which Leucippus was the first author.4 


places, 


CLEANTHES. 
CLEANTHES was of Assos in Troas.5 He was worth 


but four drachmas, or thirty pence, when he came to 


Athens, He recommended himself highly by the 
courageous patience, with which he supported the 
hardest and most painful labours. He passed almost 
the whole night in drawing water for a gardener, in 
order to gain subsistence, and to enable himself during 
the day to apply to the study of philosophy. Being 
cited before the judges of the Areopagus, to give an 
account, according to one of Solon’s laws, how he 
lived, he produced the gardener as an evidence, and 
without doubt bis own hands, hard and callous with 
labour, The judges, in a transport of admiration, 
ordered bim ten minz, about thirty pounds, out of 
the public treasury. Zeno forbade him to accept of 
them, so much was poverty in honour with these 
philosophers! He filled the chair of the Porch with 
great reputation. 

His genius was naturally heavy and slow; but he 
overcame that defect by tenacious application to 
study, Eloquence was not his talent. He, however, 
thought fit to compose a Rhetoric, as well as Chry- 
sippus, of whom we shall soon speak; but both with 
such bad success, that, if we may believe Cicero, 
who certainly was a good judge in this case, those 
works were fitter to make a man mute than a speaker.§ 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


CHRYsIPPUS was of Soli a city of Cilicia.7 His 
genius was very subtle, and proper for logical dis- 
putations, in which he exercised, himself much, and 
upon which he wrote many tracts. Diogenes Laer- 
tius makes them amount to above three hundred. It 
is said that the occasion of his writing so much, was 
his envy of Epicurus, who had composed more books 
than any other philosopher: but he never came up 
to that rival. His works were little laboured, and 
by necessary consequence incorrect, full of tedious 
repetitions, and often even contradictions. It was 
the common fault of the Stoics, to introduce much 
subtlety and dryness into their disputations either by 
word of mouth or in writing. They seen: as care- 
fully to have avoided ail beauty of style, as depravity 
of morals. Cicero did not blame them much for 
wanting a talent entirely foreign to their profession, 
and not absolutely necessary to it.8 “If a philoso- 
pher,” says he, “have eloquence, I do not like him 
the worse for it: if not, I make it no crime in him.” 9 

He was satisfied if they were clear and intelligible; 
for which he valued Epicurus.10 Quinctilian often 
cites with praise a work written by Chrysippus upon 
the education of children. 

He associated himself for some time with the Aca- 
demics,!! maintaining after their manner both sides 
of aquestion. The Stoics complained, that Chrysip- 
pus had collected so many and so strong arguments 
for the system of the Academics, that he could not 
afterwards refute them himself, which had supplied 
Carneades their antagonist with arms against them. 

His doctrine, in many points, did no honour to his 
sect, and could only disgrace it.'2 He believed the 
gods perishable, and maintained that they would ac- 
tually perish in the general conflagration. He al- 
lowed the most notorious and most abominable in- 
cests; and admitted the community of wives among 


4 Cic. de Nat. Deor. }. 1. n. 72, 73. & Laert, 

© Scripsit artem rhetoricam Cleanthes, Chrysippus etiam, 
sed hic, ut, si quis obmutescere concupierit, nihil aliud legere 
debeat. De Fintb.]. iv. n. 7. 1 Laert. 

8 Vidcmus iisdem de rebus jejuné quosdam et exiliter, ut 
eum, quem acutissimum ferunt, Chrysippum disputavisse; 
neque ob eam rem philosophi# non satisfecisse, quéd nou 
habuerunt hanc dicendi ex arte alieunam facultatem. De 
Orat. 1. i. n. 49. 

8 A philosopho, si afferat eloquentiam, non asperner: si 
non habeat, nun admodum flagitem. De Finid }.i. n. 15. 

10 Oratio me istius philosophi non offendit. Nam et com- 
plectitur verbis quod vult, et dicit plat:é quod intelligam.— 
Ibid. rt Academ. |. iv, 0. 7. 

19 Plut. contra Stoic. pp. 1074, 1075, Laert, 
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sages. He composed several writings full of the mast 
horrid obscenities. Such was the philosopher,! who 
passed for the most solid support of the Porch, that 
1g to say, of the most severe sect of the Pagan svorld. 
It must appear astonishing after this, that Seneca? 
should praise this philosopher, whom he Joins with 
Zeno, in the most magnificent terms. He goes so far 
as to say of both the one and the other, that they 
had done greater things in their closets, than if they 
had conimianded armies, filled the first offices of a 
state, and instituted wise laws; and he adds, that he 
‘considers them, not as the legislators of a single city, 
but of all mankind. , 

, Chrysippus died in the 143d Olympiad, A. M. 3793. 
wA tomb was erected for him among those of the 
~ mist illustrious Athenians. Hig statue was to be 
seen in the suburb of Ceramica. 


af DIOGENES THE BABYLONIAN. 


DroGrnes the Babylonian was go called, because 
his country, Seleucia, was in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon. He was one of the three philosophers de- 
puted by Athens to the Romans, He showed great 
moderation and tranquillity of soul upon an occasion 
capable of moving the calmest and most patient of 
men. He was expatiating upon anger. A young 
man of great impudeace and presuniption spit in his 
face, probably tu try whether he practised himself 
the doctrine he taught others. The philosopher, 
without seeming moved, or raising his voice, said 
coldly; “I am not angry: but I doubt whether I 
ought not to be so.’ Did such a doubt suit the 
apathy of a Stoic? 


ANTIPATER. 


ANTTIPATER was of Sidon. He is often mentioned 
in the fourth book of Academical Questions as one of 
the most learned and esteemed of the Stoics. He 
was the disciple of Diogenes the Babylonian, and 
Posidonius was his. 


PANATIUS. 


PANZXTIUS was, without contradiction, one of the 
most famous philosophers of the Stoic sect. He was 
a Rhodian, and his ancestors had commanded the 
armies of that state.4 We may date his birth about 
the middle of the 148th Olympiad, A. M. 3814. He 
perfectly answered the peculiar care that had been 
taken of his education, and devoted himself wholly 
to the study of philosophy. Inclination, perhaps pre- 
judice, determined him in favour of the Stoic sect, 
at that time in the highest credit. Antipater of 
Tarsus was his master. He heard him as a man that 
understood the rights of reason; 5 and notwithstand- 
ing the blind deference, with which the Stoics re- 
ceived the decisions of the founders of the Porch, 
Panetius abandoned those without scruple, which 
did not appear sufficiently established. 

To satisfy the desire of knowledge, which was 
bis darling passion, he quitted Rhodes, without re- 

ard to the advantages for which the greatness of 
ee birth seemed to design him, The most distin- 

ished persons in every kind of literature usually 
assembled at Athens, and the Stoics had a famons 
school there. Panzetius frequented it with assiduity, 
and at length supported its reputation with dignity. 
The Athenians resolved to make him their own, and 
offered him the freedom of their city; for which he 
returned them his thanks.6 “A modest man,” said 
he to them in respect to Proclus, * ought to content 
himself with one country: in which he imitated 
Zeno, who, lest it might be injurious to his own 
citizens, would not accept the same favour. 


4 Fulcire pntatur porticum Stoicorum. cadem. 4, 75. 

8 Nos certé sumns, qui dicimus, et Zenonem et Chrysip- 

md majera egisse, quam si duxissent exercitus, gessissent 
fee leges tullisent, quas, non uni civilati, sed toti hu- 
mano generitulerunt. Sevec. de Ot. sap.c.3]. «© 

8 Ej de ira clim maximé diescrenti adoleacens protervus 
§agpuit. Tulit hoe ille leniter ac sapicnter, Non quidem, 
inquit, irascor: scd dubito tamen an irasci oporteat. Senec. 
de Tra. ). tii. ¢. 38. 

4 Strab. t. xiv. p. 655. 5 Divin. li. n. 6. 

® Plut. de Stoic. repugn. p. 1034. Procl. in Wesiod, p, 151. 
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The fame of Panztius soon extended itself beyond 
the seas. The sciences had for some time made con- 
siderable progress at Rome. The great cultivated 
them in emulation of each other, and those whom their 
birth or capacity had placed at the head of the public 
affairs, made it their hononr to protect them to the 
utmost. Such was the state of things when Panetius 
canieto Rome. He was ardently desired there. The 
young nobility flew to hear him; and the Scipios and 
the Lelii were of the number of his disciples. A ten- 
der friendship united them from that time, and Panz- 
tius,as many writers inform us, attended Scipio in his 
several expeditions. To make him amends, that illus- 
trious Roman, on a signal occasion, gave him the most 
grateful marks of his confidence. Panaetius was the 
only one upon whom he cast his eyes, when the senate 
appointed him anibassador to the nations and kings of 
the east in alliance with the commonwealth.? The 
credit of Pauztius with Scipio was not useless to the 
Rhodians, and was often employed for them with 
guccess.8 

The year of his death is not precisely known. Ci- 
cero tells us, that Panetius lived thirty years after 
having published his treatise upon the duties of man, 
which Cicero has diffused into his: but it is not known 
at what time that treatise appeared. It is probable 
that he published it in the flower of his age. The 
value Cicero set on it, and the use he made of it, are 
good proofs of the excellency of this work, of which 
we therefore should regret the loss. He composed 
many others. The reader may see an account of them 
in the memoir of the Abbé Sevin upon the life of Pa- 
nzetius,9 from which I have extracted all I have said 
of them in this place. 

To the praise of the Stoics it must be confessed, 
that less intent than other philosophers upon frivolous 
and often dangerons speculations, they devoted their 
studies to the clearing up of those great principles of 
morality, which are the firmest supports of society: 


but the dryness and stiffness that prevailed !9 in their 


writings, as well as in their manners, disgusted most 
of their readers, and greatly lessened their utility. 
The example of Cleanthes and Chrysippus, the found- 
ers of the Porch, did not mislead Panetius, Attentive 
to the good of the public, and aware that the useful 
generally is not current without the agreeable, he uni- 
tea solidity of argument with beauty and elegance of 
style, and diffused into his works all the graces and 
ornaments of which they were susceptible. 


POSIDONIUS. 


PosIDeNIvus was of Apamea in Syria, but he passed, 
the greater part of his life at Rhodes, where he taught 
philosophy with much reputation, and was employed 
in the affairs of the public with the same success. 
Pompey, on his return from his expedition against 
Mithridates, touched at Rhodes in order to see him. 
He found him sick. We shall see in the sequel, in 
what manner this visit passed. : 


EPICTETUS. 


I SHOULD injure the sect of the Stoics, if in the 
nuniber of its followers I omitted Epictetus, the man 

erhaps of all these philosophers, who did it most 
Fodaee by the sublimity of his sentiments, and the re- 
gularity of his life. 

EPICTETUS was born at Hierapolis, a city of Phry- 
gia near Laodicia. The meanness of his extraction 
has prevented us from the knawledge of his parents. 
He was the slave of one Epaphroditus, whom Suidas 
calls ‘one of Nero’s guards;” whence he took his 
name Epictetus, which signifies bought servant oF 
slave. It is neither said by what accident he was 
brought to Rome, nor how he came to be sold to 


+ P. Africani historia loquuntur, in legatione illa nobild 
quam obiit, Panetinm unum omnino comitem fuisse. Acad 
Quast. liven. 5. 

8 Plut. in Moral. p. &14. ° 

8 Tom. x. des Mem. de l'Acad. des Belles Lettres. 

10 Stoici hocridiores evadunt, asperiores, durtores et ora- 
tione ct moribus. Qnam illorum tristitiam atque asperita- 
tem fireiens Panetius, nec acerbitatem sententiarum, neo 
discereudt spinas probavit: fuitque in altero genere mitior, 
in altero illustrior. De Fintd.1. iv. n. 78, 79. 
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Epaphroditus. It is only known that he was the lat- 
ter’s slave. Epictetus was apparently made free. He 
always was a follower of the Stoic philosophy, which 
was at that time the most perfect and the most severe 
sect. He lived at Rome till the edict of Domitian, A. 
D. 96, by which all philosophers were banished from 
thence. If we may believe Quinennan) many of them 
concealed great vices under so fair a name, and had 
acquired the reputation of philosophers, not by their 
virtue and knowledge, but by a grave and severe coun- 
tenance, and a singularity of dress and behaviour, 
which served as a mask for very corrupt manners. 
Quinctilian is perhaps a little excessive in this des- 
cription, with the view of pleasing the emperor: but 
it is certain, that it could in no manner be applied to 
Epictetus. Upon quitting Rome, be went to settle at 
Nicopolis, a considerable city of Epirus, where he 
lived many years, always in great poverty, but highly 
honoured and esteemed. Ie returned afterwards to 
Rome in the reign of Adrian, with whom he was in 
great consideration. Neither the time, place, nor any 
otber circumstances of his death are mentioned: he 
died at a sufficiently great age. 

He confined all his philosophy to suffering ills pa- 
tiently, and moderation of pleasure, which he express- 
ed by the two Greek words, dvigeu xaf zxtyou, Sustine 
efabstine. Celsus,2 who wrote against the Christians, 
gays, that upon his master’s bending his leg with great 
violence, he told him without emotion, and in a langh- 
ing manner: “Why, youll break my leg.” And as 
it happened so, he continued in the same tone: ‘ Did 
not I tell you, that you'd break it?” 

Lucian§ ridicules a man, who bought Fpictetus’s 
lamp at a great price,4 though only an earthen one; 
as if he had imagined that by using it he should be- 
come as wise as that admirable and venerable old man. 

Epictetus had composed many works, of which only 
his inchiridion or Manuel remain. But Arrian, bis 
disciple, has written a great work, which, as he pre- 


tends, consists salely of what he had heard him say, f 


and which he had collected ag near as possible, in bis 
own terms. Of the eight books which formed this 
work, we have only four. 

Stobzeus has ene ug some sentences of this 
philosopher's, which had escaped the diligence of his 
disciple. I shall cite only two of them in this place. 
“To be rich does not depend on thee, but to be happy 
does. Riches themselves are’not always a good, and 
certainly are always of short duration; but the happi- 
ness derived from wisdom, endures for ever.” “* When 
thou seest a viper or a serpent in a box of gald, dost 
thou esteem it the more, and hast thou not always the 
game horror for it on account of its venomous nature? 
Have the same for the wicked man, when thou seest 
him surrounded with splendour and riches.” ‘The 
sun does not stay to be implored to impart his light 
and heat. By his example do all the good thou canst, 
without staying till it be asked of thee.” 

The following prayer Epictetus desired to make at 
his death, which I take from Arrian. ‘“ O Lord, have 1 
violated yourcommandments? Have I abused the gifts 
you have conferred upon me? Have I not submitted 
my senses, wishes, and opinions, to you? Have I ever 
camplained of you? Have [accused your providence? 
I have been sick, because it was your will; and it was 
also mine. It wag your will that I should be poor,and I 
was contented with poverty. I have been of the mean- 
est of the penple, because it was your will; and did | 
ever desire to be otherwise? Was I ever afflicted for 
my condition? Have you ever surprised me murmuring 
and dejected? Iam still entirely ready to undergo 
whatever you shall please to ordain for me. The least 
sign from you isan inviolable order for me. It is your 
will that I should quit this magnificent scene: I go, with 
a thousand most humble thanks, that you haye vouch- 
safed to admit me to see your works, and to display to 


.1 Nostris temporibus sub hec nomine maxima in plerisque 
vitia latnerunt. Non enim virtute ac studiis, ut haberentur 
puilosephi, taborahanr: sed vultura, et Iristitiam, et dissen- 
tientem Acoreris havitum pegsimis moribus pretendebant. 
Quirctil. i,in Provm, 

9 QWig. in Cels. |. vii, 9 3 Lucian. advers, induct, p. 528. 
4 Yhree thousapd drachmas, about 751. 
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my eyes the admirable order, with which you govern 
this universe.” Though it be easy to observe in this 
prayer several strokes borrowed from Christianity, 
which at that time began to cast a great light, we, 
however, perceive in it a man well satisfied with him- 
self, and who, by his frequent interrogations, seems to 
defy the Divinity himself to find any fault in him. A 
sentiment and prayer truly worthy ofa Stoic, all proud 
of his pretended virtue! St. Paul, who abounded so 
much in good works, did not speak such language, 
‘‘[ judge not mine own self,” said he. “For 1] know 
nothing by myself,” (or as the French expresses it 
better, “though my conscience reproaches me with 
nothing,”) ‘yet am I not hereby justified: but he that 
For the rest, this prayer, 
all defective as it is, will condemn many Christians. 
For it shows us, that a perfect obedience, an entire 
devotion, and total resignation to the will of God, 
were considered by the pagans themselves, as the in- 
dispensable duties of creatures to him from whom they 
hold their being. This philosopher knew the terms 
of duties and virtues; but had the misfortune to be 
ignorant of the principle of them. 

Epictetus was at Rome at the time when St. Paul 
made so any conversions there, and when Christian- 
ity almost at its birth shone out with so much lustre 
in the unexampled constancy of the faithful. But far 
from improving from so radiant a light, he blasphemed 
against the faith of the primitive Christians, and the 
heroic courage of the martyrs. In the fourth chapter 
of the seventh book of Arrian, after having shown, 
that a man conscious of his liberty, and convinced that 
nothing can hurt him, because he has God for his de- 
liverer, fears neither the guards nor swords of tyrants, 
Epictetus adds: “ I’renzy and custom have been caya- 
ble of inducing some to despise them, as the Galile- 
ans;6 and shall not reason and demonstration produce 
the same effect?’ Nothing was more contrary to the 
doctrine of the gospel than the pride of the Stoics, 


CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ITALIC 
SECT. 


I HAVE already said, that the Italic sect was so 
called, because it was instituted by Pythagoras in that 
part of Italy ealled Grecia Magna. 

I shall divide this chapter into two articles. In the 
first I shall relate the life of Pythagoras, and that of 
Empedocles the most famous of Ins disciples. In the 
second I shall treat the division of the Italic into four 
other sects. 


ARTICLE I. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


THE most common opinion is that Pythagoras wag 
of Samos, and son of Mnesarchus the sculptor.7 He 
was at first the disciple of Pherecides, who is ranked 
in the number of the seven sages. After the death of 
hig master, as he had an extraordinary desire of learn- 
ing and of knowing the manners of strangers, he aban- 
doned his conntry, and all he had, for the sake of trav- 
elling. He remained a considerable timein Egypt, to 
converse there with the priests, and to learn from them 
whatever was most occult in the mysteries of their re- 
ligion and learning. Polycrates wrote in his favour 
to Awasis king of Egypt,in order that he might treat 
him with distinction, A. M. 3440, Ant. J.C. 564. Py- 
thagoras went afterwards into the country of the Chal- 
deans, to acquire the learning of the Magi. Some 
imagine that he might have seen Ezekiel and Daniel, 
and have improved from their lessons at Babylon. 
After having travelled into different parts of the East, 
he went to Crete, where he contracted a great inti- 
macy with the wise Epimenides. And at last, after 
having enriched himself with various knowledge in the 
several countries where he had been, be returned to 
Samos, laden with the precious spoils which had been 
the motives, and were the frnits of his travels. His 
erief to see Lis country oppressed by the tyranny of 


5 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 6 Su the Christians were called, 


7 Divg, Laert. 
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Polycrates, made him resolve on voluntary banish- 
ment. Fle went into that part of Italy which was 
called Great Greece, and settled at Crotona in the 
house of Milo, the famous boxer, where he taught 
philosophy. It is from this place that the sect of 
which he was author, was called the Italic sect. 

Before him, as I have observed already, those who 
excelled in the knowledge of nature, and had acquired 
reputation by a virtuous and regular life, were called 
gazeseoeos.! That name appearing too proud to him, 
he assumed another, which iniplied, that he did not 
ascribe the profession of wisdom to himself, but only 
the desire of possessing it. This was Philosopher, 
that is to say, bees of wisdom. 

The reputation of Pythagoras soon spread over all 
Italy, anthrouatit a great number of disciples to hear 
him. Some make Numa of this number, who was 
elected king of Rome: but they mistake. Pythagoras 
flourished in the time of Tarquin, the last king of the 
Romans, that is, in the 220th year of Rome; or, ac- 
cording to Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius,? A. 
NM. 3472. The error$ of those who make him king 
Numa’s contemporary is glorious for themboth. For 
they had not fallen into it, if they had not believed 
that Numa could not have shown so much ability 
and wisdom in his government, if he had not been 
the disciple of Pythagoras. Certain it is that his re- 

utation afterwards became very great at Rome. 

he Romans must have conceived a very high idea 
of him, as upon being commanded by an oracle dur- 
ing the war with the Saninites to ercet two statues, 
the one to the bravest, and the other to the wisest, 
of the Greeks, they set up those of Alcibiades and 
Pythagoras.4 Pliny was much surprised that they 
chose either of them. 

He made his scholars undergo a severe noviciate 
of silence for at least two years: and extended it to 
five with those in whom he discerned a too great itch 
for talking.6 His disciples were divided into two 
classes.6 The one were simple hearers, zxovcrsxds, 
hearkening to and receiving what was taught them, 
without demanding the reasons of it, of which it was 
supposed they were not yet capable. The others, as 
more formed and intelligent, were admitted to pro- 
pose their difficulties, p2Szze71xd1, to penetrate deep- 
er into the principles of philosophy, and to learn the 
reasons of all that was taught them. 

Pythagoras considered geometry and arithmetic, as 
‘absolutely necessary to enlarge the minds of yoang 
people, and to prepare them for the study of great 
truths. He also set great value upon, and made 
great use of, music, to which he referred every thing ;7 

retending that the world was formed by a kind of 

armony imitated afterwards by the lyre; and he an- 
nexed peculiar sounds to the motion of the celestial 
spheres which revolve over our heads. It is said that 
it was the 8 custom of the Pythagoreans on rising from 
bed, to awaken the mind with the sound of the lyre, 
in order to make themselves more fit for action: and 
before going to bed, they resumed their lyre, which 
no doubt they touched to a softer strain, in order to 
prepare themselves for sleep, by calming whatever 
might remain of the tumultuous thoughts of the day. 

Pythagoras had a great influence over the minds 
of his scholars. His having advanced any thing suf- 
ficed for them to be convinced of it without farther 


t Tuve, Queat. I. v.n. 9. 

2 Tusc, Quest. I. in. 38. Tusc. Quest. I. iv. n. 3. 

3 Ovid has fullowed this false traditioa in the fifteenth 
book of the Metamorphoses. ; 

4 Plut. in Num. p.65.  Plin. J. xxxiv. ¢. 6. 

5 Loquuciores enimvere fermé in quinquennium, velut in 
exilinm vocis, mitlebantur. Apud. in Florid. 

6 Clem. Alex. Strom. |. 5. 

1 Pythagoras atque cum secuti, acceptam sine dubio an+ 
tiquitus opinionem vulgaverunt, mundum ipsum ea ratione 
esse cumpositum, quam postea sit lyra imitata. Nee illa 
mod6 contenti dissimiium eancordia, quam voeunl £epzavlav, 
sonum quoque his raotibus dederunt. Quinetil. t. i.e. 10. 

8 i’ythacor-is certé moriz fuit, et etim evirilassent, ari- 
mos ad Ivram exeitare, quo essent od avendum erceiiar sss 
et clim samnum peterent, ad eandea pritts lenire menlem, 
ut, si qui! faisset lurbidiorum cegitationum, compouerent. 
Quinctié. I. ix. ¢. 4. 
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proof: whence came the famous saying Zurds Toa, 
ipse dizit, he (the master) has said it. A reprimand 
which he gave one of his scholars in the presence of 
all the rest, so sensibly affected him, that he could 
not survive it, and killed himself.9 From that period 
Pythagoras, instructed and atilicted by so mournful 
an example, never rebuked any body except in pri 
vate. 

His doctrine, and still more his example, produced 
a wonderful change in Italy, and especially at Cro- 
tona, where he principally resided. Justin 10 des- 
cribes at large the reformation, which he introduced 
into that city. ‘‘He came,” says he, ‘to Crotona, 
and having found the inhabitants in general abandon- 
ed to luxury and debauchery, he conciliated them at 
length by his authority to the rules of a prudent fra- 
gality. He continually praised virtue, and inculcated 
its beauty and advantages. He represented in the 
most lively terms the shame of intemperance, and 
enumerated the states which had been ruined in con- 
sequence of vicious excesses. His discourse niade 
such an impression on the people, and occasioned so 
genera] a change in the city, that it seemed a quite 
different place, and retained no marks of the ancient 
Crotona. He spoke to the women separately from 
the men, and the children from their fathers and 
iothers: To the wives he recommended the virtues 
of their sex, chastity, and submission to their huge 
bands; to the youth, profound respect for their fathers 
and mothers, and a taste for study and the sciences. 
He insisted principally upon frugality, the mother of 
all virtues; and prevailed upon‘the ladies to renounce 
the fine clothes, and rich ornaments, which they 
thought essential to their rank, but which he consi- 
dered as the food of luxury and vice. These they 
sacrificed to the principal divinity of the place, which 
was Juno; showing by go generous a conduct that they 
were entirely convinced, that the true ornament of 
ladies was unspotted virtuc, and not magnificence of 
dress. The reformation which the warm exhortations 
of Pythagoras produced among the youth, may be 
judged,” adds the historian, ‘ from their success with 
the ladies, who generally adhere to their ornaments 
and jewels, with almost invincible passion. ‘Injuven- 
tute quoque quantum profligatum sit, victi feminarum 
contumaces animi mianifestant.’”” This last reflec- 
tion, which naturally enough expresses the character 
of the ladies, is not made only by Justin. St. Jerome 
also observes, ‘that the sex are ndturally fond of, 
ornaments.” !2 “ We know ladies,” says he, ‘of dis- 
tinguished chastity, who love to adorn their persons, 
not for the sake cf pleasing any man, but to please 
themselves.’ And he adds elsewhere,!3 that some of 
them carry their taste to an excess which knows no 
bounds, and will hearken to no reason: ** Ad que ar- 
dent et insaniunt studia matronarum.” 

The zeal of Pythagoras was not confined to his 
school, and the instruction of private persons, but 
even penetrated into the palaces of the great. That 
philosopher knew, that to inspire princes and magis- 
trates with the principles of honour, probity, justice, 
and love of public good, was labouring for the happi- 
ness and reformation of whole nations. He had the 
glory of forming disciples, who proved excellent le- 
gislators: 4 Zaleucus, Charondas, ancl many others, 
whase wise laws were so useful to Sicily, and that 
part of Italy called Great Greece, and who have a 
juster title to the highest commendation than those 


9 Flut. de Adu]. et Amic. Diser. p. 70. 19 L. xx. ¢. 4. 

1t Inter hac, velut genetricem virtutem frugalitatem om- 
nibus ingercbel, censecutusque disputationum assiduitate 
crat, ul Inatron® uuratas vestes, cetcraque dignitatis sn@ 
ornamenta, velut instrumenta luxuriz, deponcrent, eaque 
omnia delata in Junonis edem ipse dee consecrarent; pre 
se ferenics, vera ornamenta matronarum pudicitium, non 
vestes, esse. Justin. 1. xx. c. 4. 

39 biAt<oorpzoy genus femineum cst: multasque etiam in- 
sicnia pudiciti@, quamvis nulli virorum, tamen sibi ecimug 
lbenter ornuri. ILeren. Dpist. ed Gaudent. 

13 Jhierton. Ep. nd Gometer. 

16 Deleuciteges Churondmaue laudaatur. i, non in foro, 
nee inecearallcraw atrin, sod in Pythageretacito ip sanc- 
logue sccessu Gitiverunt jura, que Horenii tune Sicilie et 
per [talium Griecie punerent. Senec. Epist. 00. 
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famed conquerors who have made themselves known 
to the world only by ravages, fire, and sword. He 
took great pains to put an end to wars in Italy, 
and to calm the intestine factions which disturbed the 
tranquillity of states. War, said he, should be made 
only against these five things: diseases of the body, 
ignorance of the mind, passions of the heart, sedi- 
tions of cities, and discord of families. These five 
enemies he is for combating with the utmost ardour 
and perseverance. 

The inhabitants of Crotona thought proper, that 
their senate, which consisted of a thousand persons, 
should act in all things by the advice of so great a 
man, and determine nothing but in concert with him: 
such credit had his prndence and zeal for the public 
good acquired him.t Crotona was not the only city 
that had the benefit of his counsels: many others ex- 
perienced the good effects of this philosopher’s stu- 
dies.2 He went from one to another to diffuse his 
instructions with greater fruit and abundance, and 
he left behind him, in all places where he continued 
any time, the precious traces of his residence in the 
Foe: order, discipline, and wise regulations which 

e established in them. 

His maxims of morality were admirable, and he 
was for having the study of philosophy tend solely 
to the rendering men like God. Hierocles® gives 
this praise to a piece of poetry, entiled Carmen au- 
reum, (golden verses,) which contain this philoso- 
pher's maxims. But his notions of the nature of 
God were very imperfect.4 He believed that God is 
a soul diffused itfte all*the beings of natnre, and from 
which human souls are derived: an opinion which 
Virgil, in the fourth book of the Georgics, has ex- 
pressed in fine verses.6 Velleins, in Cicero, refutes 
this opinion in an agreeable but solid manner. ‘If 
this were so,” says he, “God would be divided and 
torn to pieces, when these souls were taken from his 
substance. He would suffer, and a God is not capa- 
ble of suffering, in a part of himself, whenever they 
suffer, as frequentl appens. Besides, how comes 
it that the mind atniee should be ignorant of any 
thing, if it were God?” 

The Metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
was the principal maxim of Pytbagoras’s philosophy.® 
He had borrowed it either from the Egyptians, or 
the Brahmins, those ancient sages of India. This 
opinion subsists still among the idolaters of India and 

hina, and is the fundamental principle of their reli- 
gion. According to it, Pythagoras believed, that the 
souls of men at their death passed into other bodies, 
and if they had been wicked, that they were confined 
in unclean and miserable beasts, to expiate the faults 
of their past lives; and that after a certain revolution 
of years or ages, they returned to animate other men. 

This philosopher boasted, in this respect, of a pri- 
vilege entirely singular: for he said? he remembered 
in what bodies he had been before he was Pythag- 
oras. But he went no farther back than the siege 
of Troy. He had first been @thalides, the supposed 
son of Mercury, and having had permission to ask 
whatever he pleased of that god, except immortality, 
he desired that he might remember all things even 
after death. Some time after he was Euphorbus, 
and received a mortal wound from Menelaus at the 


t Val. Max. 1. viii, e. 15. 

9 Plurimis et opulentissimis urbibus effeetus suorum stu- 
diorum approbavit. Vad. }. viii. e. 7. 

® Hiervel. in Pref. ad Carm. Aurea, 

4 Pythagoras censuit Deum animum esse per naturam 
rerum omnem intentum et commeantem, ex quo animi nos- 
trieaperentur. 1]. De Nat. Deor. n. 27. 

5 Esse apibus partem divine mentis, et haustus 

#ithereos dixere. Deum naimque ire per omnes 
| Terrasque traetusque maris, eelumqne profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, virus, genus omne ferarum, 

F Quemaue sibi tenues nascentem ascessere vitas. 

® Laert. c 
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siege of Troy. His soul passed afterwards into Her- 
motimus, at which time he entered the temple of 
Apollo in the country of the Branchidz, where he 
saw his buckler eaten up with rust, which Menelaus 
on his return from Troy had consecrated to that god 
in token of his victory. He was afterwards a fisher- 
man of Delos, named Pyrrhus; and lastly, Pythag- 
oras. He affirmed, that in a voyage which he had 
made to hell, he had seen the soul of the poet Hesiod 
fastened with chains to a pillar of brass, and sutferin 
great torments. That as for that of Homer, he had 
seen it hanging on a tree, surrounded with serpentg, 
or eccount of the many falsehoods he had invent- 
ed and ascribed to the gods; and that the souls of: 
the husbands, who had lived amiss with their wives, 
were severely tormented in that region. 

To give more weight and credit to these fabulous 
tales, he had made use of industry and artifice. Up- 
on arriving in Italy, he shut himself up in a subter- 
raneous place, after having desired his mother to 
keep an exact journal of all that should pass. When 
he had continued there as long as he judged proper, 
his mother, as they had agreed before, gave him her 
notes, wherein he found the dates and other circum- 
stances of events. He quitted this place with a visage 
pale and wan. In an assembly of the people he as- 
sured them, that he was just returned from hell; and to 
convince them of what he said, he began with relat- 
ing all that had passed during his absence. All the 
learers were moved and surprised with that account, 
and nobody doubted but that there was something 
divine in Pythagoras. Fears and cries ensued on all 
sides. The people of Crotona conceived an extraor- 
dinary esteem for him, received his lessons with 
great eagerness, and begged of him that he would 
vouchsafe to instruct their wives also. 

There must have been a very blind credulity, or 
rather grosg stupidity among the people, to have be- 
lieved such wild chimeras, which often even contra- 
dicted themselves. For it does not seem very easy 
to reconcile the transmigration of souls into different 
bodies with the pains Pythagoras supposed, that the 
souls of the wicked baer in hell; and still less 
with his doctrine upon the nature of souls. For, as 
the learned translator of Cicero’s books upon the 
nature of the gods observes, the souls of men, and 
those of beasts, according to Pythagoras, are of the 
game substance; that is to say, a particle of that uni- 
versal Soul, which is God himself.8 When therefore © 
it is said, that the soul of Sardanapalns, as a punish- 
ment for his excesses, passes into the body ot a hog, 
it is precisely the same thing as to say, God modifies 
himself into a hog, in order to punish himself for not 
having been wise and temperate, while he was modi- 
fied in Sardanapalus. Lactantius? has reason for 
treating Pythagoras ag an old dotard, and for saying, 
he must have thought that he had talked to infants 
and not to men, to vent such absurd fables and old 
women's stories to them with a grave and serious air. 

Empedocles his disciple rose upon his master’s ra- 
vings, and composed a genealogy of his sou! still more 
extravagant and various; for according to Athenz- 
us,10 he gave ont, that he had been a girl, a boy, a 
shrub, a bird, and a fish, before he was Empedocles, 

But how could so great a philosopher as Pythag-’ 
oras, and one so valuable for many excellent quali- 
ties, conceive so strange a system? How could he 
draw so great a number of followers after him while 
he advanced opinions capable of shocking every man 
of common sense? How happens it, that whole na- 
tions, in other respects not void of knowledge, and 
civilized, have retained this doctrine down to our days? 

It is most certain that Pythagoras, and all the an- 
cient philosophers, when they began to philosophize, 
found ‘*the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
generally received by all nations;” and it was upon 


8 Divine partienlam aure. Horat. 

® Videlicet senex vanus({sient otiose anicule solent) faba- 
las tanquam infanlibus crednilis finxit. Quvdd si bene seo- 
sisset de iis qnibus hae locutus est, si homines evs exists 
maseet, nonquam sihi tem petulanter mentiendi lieentiam 
vindicasset, Sed deridenda hominis Jevissimi vanilas. Lae- 
tant. Divin. Inst. 1. iii. e. 12. to Athen. |. vill. p. 365 
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that priociple Pythagoras, as well as the rest, founded 
his system. But when the question was to fix what 
became of that soul after its brief office of animating 
a human body, Pythagoras, and all the philosophers 
with him, were at a Yoss and in confusion, without 
being able to resolve upon any thing capable of satis- 
fying a rational mind. They could not reconcile 
themselves to the Elysian fields for the virtuous, 
nor Styx for the wicked, mere fictions of the poets. 
Those amusements for the souls of the blessed seemed 
very insipid to them; and could they be believed 
to exist without end, and to endure throughout all 
eternity? But the souls of those, who had done 
neither good nor harm, as of infants, what became of 
them? RV hat was to be their lot, their condition? 
‘W hat were they to do to all eternity? To extricate 
themselves from this very difficult objection, scme 
philosophers destined the souls of the wise and inge- 
nious to the enntemplation of the course of the stars, 
the harniony of the spheres, the origin of winds, storms, 
and other meteors, as Seneca and some other philo- 
sophersteach. But the generality of the world could 
have no part in the learned and speculative joys of 
this philosophical paradise. What occupation, then, 
were they to have throughout futurity? They per- 
ceived, that it did not consist with so wise a being as 
God, to create beings purely spiritual every day, only 
to animate bodies for some short space, and to have 
no other employment during the rest of eternal dura- 
tion. Why create so inany souls of infants, that die 
in their births, and at their mothers’ breasts, without 
ever being able to make the least use of their reason? 
Does it consist with the wisdom of God to produce 
go many thousands of new souls every day, and to 
continue creating them every day throughout all 
eternity, without either use or purpose? Vvhat is to 
be done with those infinite millions of useless inac- 
tive souls?) What could be the end of forming those 
incessantly increasing numbers of spirits without 
either function or end? These were insurmountable 
difficulties-to all the sects of the philosophers. In 
the impossibility of getting over them, some went so 
far as to doubt and even deny the immortality of 
the soul. Others, who could not resolve to renounce 
& maxim which God hes impressed too deeply on the 
heart of man for him to be able to disown it, found 
themselves reduced to make them pass from one 
body into another: and as they conn not conceive 
eternal punishments, they believed that they sufti- 
ciently punished the wicked, in confining them with- 
in the bodies of beasts. And thence they fell into 
all the absurdities, with which they are justly re- 
proached. But the other sects scarce defended them- 
selves better from the absurdities to which their dif- 
ferent systems gave birth, 

But to return to Pythagoras. In necessary conse- 
quence of the Metempsychosis, he concluded, and 
one of the capital points of his moral doctrine was, 
that man eommitted a great crime, when he killed 
and ate animals; because al] animals, of whatsover 
kind they are, being animated with the same soul, it 
was a horrid cruelty to cut the throat of anather self. 
This is what Ovid,' where he feigns that Pythagoras 
instructs king Numa in his maxims, wittily describes 
after his manner in these three verses: 


Heu! quantum scelus est in viscera condi, 
Conjestoque avidum pinguescere corpore Corpus, 
Alteriusque animantem animantis vivere lethu. 


But, observes again with ingenuity, the translator al- 
ready cited, what would Pythagoras have answered 
to a'man who should have asked him conformably to 
his own | eens * What injury do I do a fowl in 
killing it?) LT only make it change its form, atid ‘it is 
much more-likely to gaia than lose by that change. 
Perhaps that soul immediately after quitting its body, 
will go to animate some embryo, who will one day 
be a great monarch or philosopher; and instead of 
seeing itselr confined toa fowl, which uncharitable 
men leave in a yard to suffer the injuries of the 
weather, and a thousand other inconveniences, it 


et 
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will find itself seated in an assemblage of corpus. 
cules, that forming the body, sometimes of an epicure, 
sometimes of a Cesar, will glut itself with pleasures 
and honours.” 

The same philosopher forbade his digeiples to eat 
beans; whence Horace? calls them the relations or 
allies of Pythagoras: faba Pythagore cognata. Dif- 
ferent reasons are given for this prohibition; among 
others, that beans by the great wind they occasion, 
excite vapours very contrary to the tranquillity of 
soul necessary to those, who devote themselves to 
Inquiring after truth.3 

1 shall never have done, if I undertook to relate 
circumstantially all the wonders ascribed to Pythag- 
oras. If we niay believe Porphyry, that declared 
enemy of Christianity, and Tamblichus his disciple, 
(for they are the worthy authorities for all these 
iniracles) Pythagoras made even the beasts under- 
stand and obey him. He commanded a bear that 
made great ravages in Daunia to he gone, and it dis- 
appeared. He forbade an ox, after having whisper- 
ed aword in his ear, to eat beans: and never more 
did he touch bean. It is affirmed that he had been 
seen and heard at the same time disputing in the 
public assemblies of two cities very remote from each 
otber; the one in Italy, and the other in Sicily. He 
foretold earthquakes, appeased tempests, expelled 
pestilence, and cured diseases. His golden thigh 
ought nat to be omitted. He showed it to his dis- 
ciple Abaris, the priest of Apollo Hyperboreus, to 
prove to hin that he himself was that Apollo; and 
he had also shown it, says Iamblichus, in a public 
assembly at Crotona. What wonders does not the 
same Jamblichus relate of this Abaris? Borne upon 
a dart as upon a Pegasus, he could pass a great way 
through the air in a short time, without being stop- 

ed or retarded in his course by rivers, seas, or places 
inaccessible to other men. Would one believe, that 
the miracles and cures ascribed to Pythagoras could 
be quoted on the testimony of such authors, as things 
of areal nature? Credat Judaus Appella. People 
of sense, even among the pagans, openly laughed 
at them. 

It is time to make an end of his history. The cir- 
eumstances of his death, which I shall not enter in- 
to particularly, are very dilferently related. Justin4 
observes, that he died at Metapontum, whither he 
had retired after having continued twenty years at 
Crotona; and that the people’s admiration of bim 
rose so high, that they converted his hause inte a 
temple, and honoured himasa god. Ie lived toa 
very advanced age. 


EMPEDOCLES. 


ExtPEDOCLES, a Pythagorean philosopher, was of 
Agrigentum, a city of Sicily. Ife flourished in the 
84th Olympiad, A. M. 3560. He travelled anch, as 
was the custom of these times, in arder to enrich his 
mind with cnrious knowledge. On his return into 
his country, he frequented the schools of the Pythag- 
oreans. Some niake him Pythagoras’s disciple; but 
he is believed to have lived many years after kim. 
He applied himself not only to composing works, but 
reforming the manners of his country; 5 and Empe- 
docles spared no pains to do at Agrigentum what 
Pythagoras had done at Crotona. ‘The city of Agri- 
gentum was abandoned to laxury and dehauchery. Its 
inhabitants, according to Diogencs Laertius, amount- 
ed to eight hundred thousand: which is to be under- 
stood of its territory as well as city. IT have men- 
tioned its power and riches elsewhere. Empedocles 
used to say that the people of Agrigentum aban- 
doned themselves ta feast and pleasure, as if they 


believed they were to die to-morrow; and applied 


themselves in building, as if they thought they were 
never to die. Nothing shows the luxury and effem- 
inacy of the Agrigentines better, than the order 


2 Satyr. 6.1. ii. 

3 Ex quo eliam Pythagericis jnterdictum putatur, ne faba 
ve-cerentur; quod hahet infiationem magnam is cibus, tran. 
quilttall meutis quetentis vera contrariam. Cic. J. i, de 
Divinat, n. 62. 


4 Justin, lL xx.e. 4. s Diug. Laert, 
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given those wlio were to defend the city in the night 
against the attacks of the Carthaginians} By this or- 
der each man was fo have only one came!’s skin, one 
tent bed, one woollen quilt, and two pillows. The 
Agrigentines thought this discipline highly severe, 
and could not be bronght to submit to it without dif 
ficulty. Among these citizens abandoned to luxury, 
there were however persons of merit, who madea very 
good use of their riches, as I have shown elsewhere. 

The authority, which Empedocles had acquired at 
Agrigentum, he employed solely in making peace and 
good order take place as mach as possible2 The 
supreme command was offered him, which he tena- 
ciously refused. His principal care was to put an 
end to the divisions that prevailed among the Agri- 
gentines; and to persuade them to consider them- 
selves as all equals, and niembers of one and the 
sanie family. His next attention was to reform the 
insolence of the principal persons of the city, and to 
prevent the dissipation of the public revenues.3 As 
to himself, he employed his own estate in marrying 
the young women that had no portions. In order to 
establish equality as much as possible ampng the 
citizens of Agrigentum, he caused the council, which 
consisted of a thonsand persans chosen out of the 
richest citizens, to be abolished.4 He rendered it 
triennial, from: perpetual as it was before; and suc- 
ceeded in ordaining that the people should be admit- 
ted into it, or at least such of them as favoured de- 
mocratical governinent. 

When Enmpedocles went to the Olympic games, 
nothing was talked of there but him.5 His praises 
were the common subject of all conversations. It 
was an ancient custom to sing the verses of the great 

oets in public, as those of Homer, Hesiod, Archi- 
ochus, Minnermus, Phocylides, and others.6 The 
game honour was done to those of Empedocles. The 
singer Cleomenes sung his Kz3eeu5: Purifications in 
the Olympic games. This was a moral poem of 
three thousand hexameters, composed by our philo- 
sopher upon the duties of civil life, the worship of the 
gods, and the precepts of morality. It took its name 
iron’ containing maxims, which tanght the means 
for purifying and improving the soul. The golden 
verses are believed to have been part of this poem. 

Empedocles was at the same time a philosopher, 
poet. historian, physician, and even according to some, 
magician. Itis very probable that his magic was only 
the profound knowledge he had acquired in what- 
ever was most abstruse in nature, The iniportant 
service he had done the people of Agrigentum, in 
making certain periodical winds cease to blow, which 
by their pernicious nature did great damage’ to the 
fruits of the earth, was ascribed to magic: as was 

also what he did for the inhabitants of Selinontum, 
‘in curing them of a pestilence occasioned hy the 
stench of the waters of a river that ran through their 
city. His magic, as to the first, was his having filled 
up an opening of a mountain, whence issued the in- 
fected exhalations, which a south wind drove upon 
the territory of Agrigentum; and as to the sound, it 
was his having caused two small rivers to empty 
themselves into that of Selinontum, which sweetened 
the water, and removed its bad quality. The most 
wonderful effect of Empedocles’ magic, and which 
made him be considered as a god, was the pretended 
resurrection of an Agrigentine woman, named Pan- 
thea.7 Pliny 8 speaks of it, as well as Ovigen.9 Her- 
mippus, who contents hiniself with saying, that hav- 
ing been given over by the physicians, and probably 
taken for dead, she was cured by Fimpedocles, re- 
duces that miracle to reality; and GaJen10 seems to 
give into the same opinion. 

It is said that Empedocles,!! in order to confirm 
the world in the. opinion they had conceived of his 


3 Diog, Laert. 
4 Dio. Laert. 
6 Athen. I. xiv. p. 620. 


1 Diod. |. xiii. p. 205. 
2 Plut. adv. Col, p. 126. 
& Dio, Laert. 
1 Laert, Si ieaviicic: oes 
9 L. ii cont. Cels. 10 De locis affect. }. vi. 
a -———__—__—__—_——_ Pens immortalis haheri 
Dum cupit Empedocles ardentem frigidus 4tnam 
TInsilvit. Horat. de Art Poet. 
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divinity by disappearing suddenly, threw himself into 
the gulf of mount AStna.!2 But this extravagance 
has much the air of being the invention of such as 
have pleased themselves either with throwing the 
marvellous into the lives of those philosophers, or, 
on the contrary, with rendering them ridiculous. 
Authors of greater gravity tell us, that he retired 
into Peloponnesus, where he died at the age of sixty, 
according to Aristotle, about the beginning of the 
88th Olympiad, A. M. 3576. 


ARTICLE II. 


DIVISION OF THE ITALIC SECT INTO FOUR SECTS. 


THE Italic or Pythagorean sect divided itself into 
four others: that of Heraclitus, which took his name; 
the Eleatic, of which Democritus was the chief; the 
Sceptic, founded by Pyrrbo; and the Epicurean, in- 
stitated by Epicurus, 


SECTION Il.—secT oF HERACLITUS. 


LITTLE is known of this philosopher. He was a 
native of Ephesus, and lived in the 58th Olympiad, 
A. M. 3460. He is said to have had no masters, and 
to have become learned by continual meditation.!13 

Among many treatises of his composing, that con- 
cerning nature, which included his whole philosophy, 
was the most esteemed. Darius king of Persia, son 
of Hystaspes, having seen this work, wrote a most 
obliging letter to Heraclitus, to desire him to cotne 
to his court, where his virtue and knowledge would 
be more esteemed than jin Greece. The philoso- 
pher, little affected with offers sn gracious and so full 
of goodness, replied bluntly, That he saw nothing 
among inven but injustice, knavery, avarice, and am- 
bition, and that contenting himself with little, as he 
did, the court of Persia suited ill with him. He was 
not in the wrong at bottoin. It is not surprising, 
that a Greek born free and an eneniy to the pride of 
Barbarian kings, and the slavery and vices of cour- 
tiers, should set a high value upon poverty witb in- 
dependence, and estecm it iufinitely more than the 
greatest fortunes he could expect from a manarch 
living in the midst of pomp, pride, effeminacy, and 
pleasures, in a nation devoted solely to luxury. He 
might indeed have expressed his refusal in more 
polite ternrs. 

He was a true man hater, Nothing satisfied him; 
every thing gave him affence. Mankind were the ob- 
jects of his pity.!4 Seeing all the world abandoned 
themselves to a joy, of the falsehond of which he was 
sensible, he never appeared in public without shedding 
tears, which occasioned his being called the Weep- 
er. Democritus, on the contrary, who saw nothing 
serious in the most serious occupations of men, could 
not forhear laughing at them. The one could find 
nothing in life but misery, the other nothing but folly 
and trifling. Both, in some sense, were in the right. 

Heraclitus, disgusted und tired with every thing, 
at last conceived so great an aversion to mankind, 
that he retired to a mountain, where he lived upon 
herbs in company with wild beasts. A dropsy, which 
that kind of life occasioned, obliged him to return to 
the city, where he died soon after. 


SECTION II.—skcr oF DEMOCRITUS. 


DEMOCRITUS, author of this sect, one of the great- 
est philosophers of the ancient world, was of Abdera 
in Thrace.18 Xerxes, king of Persia, having lodged 
in the house of Democritus’ father, left him some 
Magi, to be his son's preceptors, and to instruct 
hin in their pretended theology and astronomy. He 
afterwards heard Leucippus, and learned from him 
the system of atonis and vacuity. 


12 Diog. Laert. 12 Laert. 

14 Hernclitus quoties prodierat, et tantum circa ce malé 
viventium, imo malé pereuntium viderat, flebat, inisereba- 
tur omnium, qui sibi leti felicesque occurrebant. Democri- 
tum contra aiunl nunquam sine risu in publico fuisse: 
adeo nihil ii videbatur serium eorum, que serid agebantur. 
Senec. de Ira, ). ii. ¢. 10, 4 

Huic omnia, que ngimus, miscriz; illi ineptia videban- 
tur. De Trang. Anima. c. 15. as Laert. 
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His extraordinary inclination for the sciences in- 
duced him to travel into all the countries of the 
world, where there was hopes of finding learned men. 


He visited the priests of Egypt, the Chaldeans, and 
the Persian philosophers. 


Gy ninosophists. a 
and left his lands uncaltivated, in order to apply bim- 


self with less interruption to the study of wisdom.t 
Some go so far as to say, but with little probability, 


that he put out his eyes in hopes of meditating more 
profoundly, when the objects of sight should not 
divert the intellectual powers of lis soul. It was in 
some measure blinding himself to shut himself up in 
a tomb, as it is said he did, ia order to apply more 
freely to meditation, 

What seems most certain is, that he expended his 
whole patrimony in his travels, which amounted to 
above an hundred talents? (an hundred thousand 
crowns.) At his return he was cited before the judg- 
es, for having spent his estate in that manner. By 
the laws of his country, those wha had squantlered 
their patrimony, were not to be interred in the tombs 
of their family. He pled his cause himself, and pro- 
duced, as a proof of the just use he had made of his 
fortune, the most finished of his works, which he read 
to the judges, They were so charmed with it, that 
they not only acquitted him, but caused as much 
money as he had expended in his travels, undoubted- 
ly out of the public treasury, to be repaid him, erected 
statues in honour of him, and decreed that after his 
death the public should charge itself with the care 
of his funeral: which was accordingly executed. He 
travelled as a great person, for the sake of instruc- 
tion, not to enrich himself. He went to the remiotest 
parts of India in quest of the riches of erudition, and 
scarce regarded the treasures which he found almost 
at his door, in a country abounding with mines of 
gold and gems. 

He passed some time at Athens, the centre of the 
sciences, and the abode of wit and learning. But 
far fron) endeavouring to display his merit and curi- 
ous knowledge there, he affected to remain unknown: 
a circunistance mec remarkable in a man of learning 
and a philosopher! 

A fact singular enough is related concerning him, 
but with no other foundation than Hippocrates’ let- 
ters, which the learned believe spurious. The Ab- 
derites, seeing Democritus their countryman regard 
nothing, laugh at, and ridicule every thing, say that 
the air was full of images, endeavour to know what 
the birds said in their songs, and inhabit tombs al- 
most perpetually, apprehended that his brain was 
turned, and that he would entirely run mad, which 
they considered as the greatest misfortune that could 
happen to their city. They therefore wrote to Hip- 
pocrates, to desire him to visit Democritus. The 
great concern they expressed for the health of so il- 
lustrious a citizen doesthemhonour. Tite illustrious 
physician they had sent for, after some conversations 
with the supposed sick man, judged very differently 
of him, and dispelled their fears, by declaring that he 
had never known a wiser man, nor one more in his 
senses. Diogenes Laertius also mentions this jour- 
ney of Hippocrates to Abdera. 

Nothing certain is said either of his birth, or the 
time of his death, A. M. 3584. Diodorus Siculus 
makes him die at the age of ninety, (he first year of 
the 90th Olympiad. 

Democritus had a fine genius, with a vast, exten- 
sive, penetrating wit, which he applied to the whole 
circle of curious knowledge.4 Physics, ethics, math- 


4 Democritus, veré falsdve, dieitur oculis se privasse, ut 
quam minimé animus a cogitationibus abduceretur. Patri- 
monium neglexit, agros deseruit incultos, quid qawrens ali- 
ud, nisi beatam vitam? De Finth, |. v. n. 87, 

Miramur, si Demoerilt pecus edit agellos 

Cultaque, dum pceregré est animus sine corpore velax, 

a Herat. Epist. xii. lib, i. 

s Laert. Athen. 1. iv. p. 168. 

3 Vent Athenas, inquit Demoeritus, neque me quisquam 
jbi agnovit. Constantem nominem et gravem, qui glorietur 
a gloria se abfuisse! Zuse. Quest. 1, v. a. 104, 

, © Laert. 


It is even said that he 
went as far as Ethiopia and India, to confer with the 
He neglected the care of his estate, 
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eniatics, polite learning, liberal arts, all came within 
the sphere of his activity. 

It is said, that having foreseen a certain year would 
prove bad for olives, he bought at a very low rate a 
great quantity of oil, by which he gained immensely. 
Every body was amazed, with reason, that a man who 
had never scemed to regard any thing but study, and 
who had always set so much value upon poverty, 
should on a sudden throw himself into commerce, 
and entertain thoughts of amassing such great riche 
es.5 Ile soon explained the mystery himself, in re- 
storing to all the merchants, of whom he hal bought 
oil, and who were in despair on account of the bar- 
gain they had made with hin, all the surplus he had 
acquired, contenting himself with showing, that to 
become rich was at his own option. There is some- 
thing of a like nature in the history of Thales. 

Epicuras is obliged to Democritus for alinogt hig 
whole system; and, to render the elegant Latin exe 
pression, he is the source, from which the streams 
that water the gardens of Epicurus, flow.6 The lat- 
ter was in the wrong, in not confessing his obliga- 
tions to Democritus, and in treating him asa dream- 
er. We shall show in the sequel bis opinions con- 
cerning the supreme good of man, the world, and the 
nature of the gods. Jt was Democritus also that sup- 
plied the Sceptics with all they said against the evi- 
lence of the senses.7_ For besides its being his cus- 
tom to say, that truth lay hid at the bottom of a well, 
he maintained that there was nothing real except 
atoms and vacuity, and that all else was only opinion 
and appearance. ; 

Plato is said to have been the declared enemy of 
Democritus. He had collected all his books with 
care, and was going to throw them into the fire, 
when two Pythagorean philosophers represented, 
that doing so would signify nothing, because they 
were then in the hands of many. Plato’s hatred for 
Democritus appears in his having never cited him, 
even in places where to refute hint was the question, 
though he has mentioned almost all the rest of the 
ancient philosophers. 


SECTION IlI.—scEpTic oR PYRRHONIC SECT. 


PYRRHO, a native of Elis in Peloponnesus, was the 
disciple of Anaxarchus, and accompanied him to 
India. Jt was undoubtedly in the train of Alexander 
the Great, whence we may collect in what time he 
flourished. He had practised the art of painting be- 
fore he applied himself to philosophy. 

His opinions differed little from those of Arcesi- 
lous, and terminated in the incomprehensibility of all 
things. He found in all things reasons for affirming, 
and reasons for denying: and therefore he did assent 
after having well examined both sides of a question, 
concluding only that hitherto he saw nothing clear 
and certain in it, non liquet, and that the subject in 
question required farther discussion. Accordingly he 
seemed during his whole life in quest of trnth; but 
he took care always to contrive subterfuges, to avoid 
consenting that he had found it: that is to say, in re- 
ality he would not find it; and that he concealed so 
hideous a turn of mind under the specious outside of 
inquiry and examination. Though he was not the 
inventor of this method of philosophizing, it however 
hears his name: the art of disputing upon all things, 
without ever going farther than to suspend one’s 
judgment, is called Pyrrhonism. The disciples of 
Pyrrho were called also Sceptics, from a Greek word 
cximrouxs, Which signifies to consider, to examine, be- 
cause their whole application terminated in that. 

Pyrrho’s indifference is astonishing; and if all Di- 
ogenes Laertius relates of it be true, it rose even to 
madness. That historian says, he did not prefer one 


& Mirantibus qui paupertatem et quictem doctrinarum ei 
sciebant imprimis cordi esse. Atque, ut apparuit causa, 
el ingens divitiarum cursus, restituisse mereedem (or rather 
mercem) anxixet, avide dominorom penitenlie, contentium 
ita probasse, apes sibi in facili, ciim vellet, fore. Plin, L 
Xvili. ¢. 28. 

6 Democritus vir magnns ja primis, cujns fontibus Epp 
eurus hortulos suos irrigavit. De Wat. Deor. }.i.n. 121, 

1 Laert. 
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thing to another; that a wagon or a precipice did 
not oblige him to go a step ont of his way; and that 
his friends who followed him, often saved his life. 
However, he one day ran away from a dog that flew 
at him.) When he was rallied upon a fear so con- 
trary to his principles, and so unworthy of a philoso- 
her: ‘It is hard,” replied he, “to divest one’s self 
entirely of the man.”? His master Anaxarchus hav- 
ing fallen into a diteh in his conipany, he walked on 
without so niuch as offering him his hand.2 Anaxar- 
chus far from taking it amiss, blamed those who re- 
proached Pyrrho for so inhuman a behaviour, and 
praised his disciple for his indifference of mind, which 
argued his loving nothing. What would become of 
society, and the coinmerce of life, with such philoso- 
phers? Pyrrho maintained that life and death were 
equally indifierent. “Why don’t you die then?” 
somebody asked him. ‘For that very reason,” re- 
mass he, ‘* because life and death are equally indif- 
erent.’'3 

He taught an abominable doctrine, that opens the 
way for crimes of every kind:4 That the honour and 
infamy, the justice and injustice of actions, depended 
solely upon hnman laws and cnstoms: in a word, that 
there was nothing honest or dishonest, just or unjust, 
in itself. 

His country respected him highly, conferred the 
dignity of pontiff upon him, and granted all philoso- 
phers an exemption from taxes ay his account: 
a very singular conduct in regard to a man, who 
merited only punishments, whilet they loaded bim 
with honours. 


SECTION 1V.—EPICUREAN SECT. 


EPicurus, one of the greatest philosophers of his 
age, was born at Gargettium in Attiea, in the third 
-ear of the 109th Olympaid, A. M. 3663.5 His father 
Heottes, and his mother Cherestrata, were of the nuni- 
ber of the inhabitants of Attica sent by the Athe- 
nians into the island of Samos. This occasioned Epi- 
curus’ pas<ing his infancy in that island. He did not 
return to Athens till the eighteenth year of his age.6 
It was not to fix there: for some years atter he went 
to his father, who lived at Colophon; and afterwards 
resided in different places. He did not finally settle 
at Athens, till about the thirty-sixth year of lis 
age, A. M. 3699. He there erected a schocl in a 
fine garden which he had purchased. An incredible 
throng of hearers soon came thither from all parts of 
Greece, .\sia, and even Egypt, to receive his lessons. 
If we may believe Torquatus,’ the warmest assertor 
of the Epicurean sect, upon this head, the disciples 
of Epicurus lived in common with their master in 
the most perfect friendship. Though throughout all 
antiquity, at least for many ages, scarce three couple 
of true friends had appeared. Epicurns had known 
how to unite great numbers of them in one house, 
and that a small one Phe philosopher Numentius, 
who lived in the second century, observes that amid 
the discord and divisions which prevailed among eaeh 
of the other sects, the disciples of Epicurus had con- 
tinued in union down to his time.9 His school was 
never divided; but always followed his doctrine like 
an oracle. His birth-day was celebrated in the time 
of Pliny the naturalist,’ that is to say, abave four 
hundred years after his death: they even feasted the 
whole month in which he was born. His picture 
was to be seen every where. 

Epicurus composed a great number of books, which 
are made to amount to above three hundred; and 
piqued himself upon quoting nothing, and deriving 
every thing from his own fund. Though none of 
them are come down to us, no philosopher's opinions 
are better known than his. We are most indebted 
for them to the poet Lucretius, and Diogenes Laer- 


1 Aristocles apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. xiv. ec. 18. 

6 Laert, 3 Stobeus, sermone 112. 4 Laert. 

« Laert. 6 [hid. t De Finib. 1. i. 1. 65. 

8 Epicurns ona in domo, et ea quidem angusta, quam 
magnos, cuantaque xmoris conspiratione consenlientes te- 
nuit amicorum ereges! Cic. 

8 Ensch, Prey. Svantel. 1. xiv. e. 5. 

a9 Plin. I. xasiv.c. 2 
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tius, not to mention Cicero tn his philosophical works. 
The learned Gassenci has collected with great exact- 
ness all that is to be found in ancient writers con- 
cerning the doctrine and person of Epicnrus. 

He placed the Atomical system in exceeding repu- 
tation. We shall see that he was not the inventor 
of it, but that he only changed some things in it. 
His doctrine upon the supreme good of man, which 
he makes to consist in pleasure, contributed very 
much both to decry his sect, and to make it gain 
ground: it will also be spoken of in the sequel, as 
well as his opinions concerning the nature of the 
gods, providence, and destiny. 

The praise given Epicurus by Lucretius, his faith- 
ful interpreter, shows what we ought to think of that 
philosopher's system. He represents him as the first 
of mortals, who had the courage to rise up against 
the prejudiees that blinded the universe, and to shake 
off the yoke of religion, which till then had held 
nape subjected to its empire; and that without 
heing awed either by respect for the gods, their 
fame, their thunders, or any other motive. 

Hiumana ante oculos fedé cim vita jaceret 

In terris oppressa gravi sub relligione 
Primam Graius homo mortales tollere contra 

Est ocvlos ausus, primusque obsistere contra 

Quem nec fama detim nec fulmina, nee minitanti 
Murmure compreesil colum. 

Epicarus is praised for having never departed from 
his zeal for the good of his country. He did not 
quit it when besieged by Demetrius Poliorcetes,!2 
and determined to share in the miseries it suffered. 
He lived upon beans, and gave his disciples the same 
food. He desired good sovereigns, but submitted to 
those who governed ill—a maxi of great impor- 
tance to the tranquillity of states. ‘Tacitus expresses 
itin these terms: Bonos Imperatores voto expetere, 
qualescumgue tolerare.13 “'To pray for good empe- 
rors, and suffer them of whatsoever kind they be.” 

Epicorus died in the torments of a retention of 
urine, which he supported with extraordinary pa- 
tience and constancy, the second year of the 127th 
Olympiad, A. M. 3733, at the beginning of his seven- 
ty-second ycar. 


GENERAL REFLECTION UPON THE SEVERAL SECTS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS, 


I have endeavoured to set the history of the differ- 
ent sects of the heathen philosophers in as clear a 
lizht as poszible. Before 1 take my leave of that 
subject, and proceed to explain the various opinions 
of these sects. ] think it incumbent on me to apprize 
the reader, that he would be deceived, if he expect- 
ed any considerable change or reformation in the 
manners of men from the different instructions of all 
these philosophers. The wisdom, s0 much boasted 
of by the most Icarned among the many seets into 
which the universe was divided, could determine no 
question, afid multiplied errors. All human philoso- 
phy pretended to, was to instruct men in living ina 
manner worthy of men; because it discovered in 
men no qualities but such as were human, and allot- 
ted 10 them only the enjoyment of human things. 
Its instructions are not useless in this point, as they 
at least dissnade men from ‘the brutal life that dis- 
honours the excellency of their nature, and makes 
them seek their happiness in the vilest part of their be- 
ing, which isthe body. But all the reformation they 
effect extends to very fewthings. What progress have 
the sects of philosophers made, thongh endved with 
so much eloquence, and supported'with so much sub- 
tlety? Have they not left mankind where they found 
them, in the same perplexities, prejudices, and blind- 
ness? And indeed how could they labour for the 
reformation of the human heart, as they neither knew 
wherein it was irregular, nor the snurce of its irreg- 
ularity? Without therevelation of the sin of Adam, 
what could be known of men, and of his real state? 
Since his fall he abounds with amazing contrarieties.! 
Ne 

at Lert. 129 Pint. ia Demetr. p. 993. 

13 Tacil. Hist. 1. iv.e 8, 

14 Mr. Du Guet. J. C. erucifié, vol. i, c. 5. d’aprés Mr, 
Paschal 
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He retains of his first origin characters of greatness 
and elevation, which his degradation and meanness 
have not beenable to extinguish. He wills, he aspires 
at every thing, His desire of glory, immortality, 
and a happiness that includes all good, is infinite. 
A nothing employs him,a nothing atilicts or consoles 
him. Ona thousand occasions he isan infant; weak, 
fearful, and dejected; without mentioning bis vices 
and passions, which dishonour, debase, and some- 
times makes him inferior to the beasts of the field, to 
which he approaches nearer than to man by his un- 
worthy inclinations. 

The ignorance of these two conditions threw the 
hilosophers into two equally absurd extremes. The 
Bieies, who made an idol of their chimerical wisdom, 
were for inspiring man with sentiments of pure and 
erfect greatness: which is not his condition.! The 
Spicureans, who had degraded bim by reducing him 
to mere matter, inculcated sentiments of pure and 
absolute meanness into him; and that is also as little 
his condition. Philosophy was not capable of discern- 
ing things so near, and at the same time so remote 
from each other: so near, because united in the state 
of humanity; and so remote, because they belong by 
their nature to states entirely different. A distine- 
tion of this kind was not made before Jesus Christ, 
or independently of Jesus Christ. Before him man 
neither knew, nor was capable of knowing himself. 
He either exalted or debased himself too much. 
His teachers always deceived him, either in flattering 
a pride it was necessary to depress, or augmenting a 
meanness it was necessary to exalt. Hence I com- 
prcnend how necessary revelation was to me, and 
ow precious [ ought to think the gift of the faith. 
It is true, the manner in which the sin of Adam ex- 
tended down to ine, iscovered with obscurities. But 
from that very point wrapt up in darkness, issues the 
light which makes all clear, and dispels all my dif- 
ficulties. I am, therefore, far from refusing to be- 
lieve one only thing, of which the belief is rewarded 
by the understanding of so many others: and choose 
rather to submit my reason to a single article, which 
it does not comprehend, but which is revealed, than 
to make it fly out against an infinity of others, it 
comprehends as little, and of which divine revelation 
neither forbids us the examination, nor removes the 
difficulties, 


PART SECOND. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


By the history of philosophy I understand the doc- 
trines taught by each seet of the ancient philosophers. 

Philosophy, among the aucients, consisted of three 
parts: Dialectics or Logic, which directs the opera- 
tions of the mind, and the formation of argument; 
Physics (that included also the metaphysics) which 
considers the structure of the world, the effects of 
nature, the existence and attributes of the Divinity, 
and the nature of the soul; and, lastly, Ethics, which 
lays down the morals, and treats of the duties of life. 

This is an ample subject, and the reader must not 
expect that I should treat it to the bottom. I have 
already declared, more than once, that I do not write 
for the learned. Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicoreans, 
are frequently mentioned in books and conversation. 
T thought it proper therefore to give the generality, 
and persons of no great reading, some knowledge of 
the principal questions discussed by those philoso- 
phers, but without entering into an exact detail of 
their disputes, which are olten very knotty and disa- 
greeable. 

Before I proceed to my subject, I cannot help ob- 
serving the wonderful taste that prevailed among the 
most considerable persons for all the sciences, and in 
particular for the study of philosophy. Ido not speak 
only of the Grecks. We have seen how much the 


famous sages of Greece were esteemed in the court of 


Croesus; the value Pericles set upun, and the use he 
made of the lessons of Anaxarchus; what passion the 


1 Principes de la Foi, vol. i. ¢. 9. 
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most illustrious citizens of Athens had for the conver- 
sations of Socrates; in what manner Dion, notwith- 
standing the allurements of a court abandoned to 
pleasure, devoted hiniself to Plato; with what taste, 
even for the most abstracted knowledge, Aristotle in- 
spired his pupil Alexander the Great; and lastly, how 
highly Pyth 

by the princes of that part o 
Greece. 
spect to the Greeks, from the time that learning and 
the polite arts were introduced among them. 
us Znilius, after the conquest of Macedonia, thought 
one of the most grateful {ruits of his victory, the hav- 


agoras and his cise pe were considered 
Italy called Great 
The Romans did not give place in this re- 


Paul- 


ing brought a philosopher from Greece to Rome, to 
instruct his chilitert who were then in the army, and 
to converse with himself at his leisure hours. Scipio 
Africanus, who destroyed Carthage and Numantia,2 
those formidable rivals of Rome, in the midst of the 
most iinportant affairs both of war and peace,3 knew 
how to procure himself moments of repose and re- 
tirement, for enjoying the conversation of Polybins 
and the philosopher Panetius, whom he had always 
along with him. Leelius, that model of virtue, niore 
worthy of respect for his mild wisdom than his dig- 
nities, the intimate friend of Scipio, shared with him 
in the pleasure of thase iearned and agreeable can- 
versations. The friendship of those two great men 
for Pansstius rose to a great degree of familiarity, and 
Cicero says, the philosopher highly deserved it.4 
What honours did not Pompey render Posidonius, go- 
ing expressly to Rhodes, on his return from his glori- 
ous campaigns against Mithridates, to see and hear 
that philosopher! Lucullus, even while in the field, 
where a general has scaree time to breathe, found 
moinents of leisure for gratifying his taste for polite 
learning, and in particular for philosophy, and to hear 
the philosopher Antiochus, who was the companion of 
all his expeditions.5 

The Abbé Gedoyn§ in respect to a letter of Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis, observes upon the use which 
the great men of the Roman commonwealth made of 
their leisure. The excellent education of the Ro- 
mans, says he, made them learned almost from their 
infancy. They were perfectly instructed in thetr own 
and the Greek tongues: to learn these two living lan- 
guages, cost them little. They were inspired very 
early with a taste for the most excellent writers. 
That taste, instilled so soon into their infant minds, 
grew strong with years, and inclined them to cultivate 
the society of learned men, whose conversation might 
supply the place of reading, of which their employ- 
ments deprived them. Thence it followed that the 
Romans, whose minds were all improved by letters, 
lived together in a continual intercourse of erudition. 
And what must have been the conversation af a great 
number of Romans, when they happened to meet in 
the same conipany! Hortensius, Cicera, Cotta, Cesar, 
Pompey, Cato, Brutus, Atticus, Catullus, Lucullus, 
Varro,anad many others! 

But never did any one carry the taste and ardour, 
especially for philosophy, higher than Cicero. It is 
not easy to conceive how a man so much taken up a3 
he was between the affairs of the bar and those of the 
state, could find time to make himself master, as he 


2 Africanus duns terrores imperii Romani, Carthaginem 
Numantiamque deleverat, Pro. Mur. n. 5e. 

3 Itle, requiescens ad reip. puleherrimis muneribus, otium 
sibi sumebat aliquando, et a cetu hominum frequentiaqne 
interdum, tanquam in portum se in solitudinem recipiebat. 
Heroic Vain. 

Scipio tam elegans liheralium studierum amnisque doe- 
trine et anector et admirator fnit, ut Polybium Pangetiumque, 
praceltlentes ingenio viros, domi militizaque semper secum 
habuerit. Vell. Paterc. 1. i. c. 13 

4 [lomo inprimis ingenuus et gravis,dignus illa familia- 
ritate Scipionis et kelii, Panetius. De Finib. |. iv. n. 23. 

& Majore stndiv Lucullus eam omni literarum generi, tum 
philosophia deditus fuit, quam qui iium igaorabant arbitra- 
bantur. Nee verd ineunte wtute soltim, sed et qum@stor nije 
quot annos, et it ipsa bello, in quo ita magna rer militaris 
esse oecupalio solet, ut non multum imperatori sub ips 
pellibns otie relinquator Antivebhum secum babuit. 
Academ. Quast. \. iv. n. 4. 

& Mem. de l’Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. v. p. 126. 
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had done, of all the questions discussed in his days 
among the philosophers. ‘That time, as he tells us 
himself,) in respect to polite learning, was what oth- 
ers bestawed on walking, pleasure, the public shows, 
and gaming, and which he eniployed either in his clos- 
et, or in familiar conversation with friends of the same 
taste as himself. He was convinced that such studies 
and recreation perfectly suited senators and statesmen, 
when they did not interfere with what they owed the 
public.2 Were it better, says he, that their meetings 
were in some measnre passed in silence, or turned up- 
on trifles and insignificant matters? The philosoph- 
ical books he has left us, which are not the least esti- 
mable part of his works, show how far he had carried 
his application in that way. Wuthont speaking of all 
the rest, he lays down excellent rulesin them for those 


who write upon controverted subjects, and who un- 


dertake to refute their adversaries. He is for engag- 
ing in disputes only from the love of truth, without 
prejudice, and without desire either of displaying 
one’s wit, or of carrying one’s point.3 He banishes 
all passion, anger, heat, insult, and reproaches, fram 
them. ‘We are,” says he, speaking of himself, 
“ready to refute our adversaries without tenacions- 
ness in error, and to be refuted by them without re- 
sentment.”4 How amiable is this character! How 
beantiful is it to seek in disputes, not to overcome 
our opponents, but solely to make truth triumphant! 
What advantage would not self-love itself, if it were 
allowable to hearken to it, find in such a conduct, to 
which jt is not possible to refuse one's esteem, which 
adds new force to argument, which, while it gains the 
heart, prepares the mind for conviction, and by po- 
liteness and modesty, spares the mortifying confes- 
sion of being mistaken, the secret pain, with which, 
through a vicious shame, it is almost always attended. 
When will this taste for study, and this wise modera- 
tion in dispntes, revive ainong us? 

We must, however, own for the honour of our times, 
that we have persons of extraordinary merit, who dis- 
tinguish themselves particularly by these two quali- 
ties. I shall only mention the president Bouhier in 
this place. His learned remarks upon the text of sev- 
eral of Cicero’s books, would alone suifice to show the 
great extent of that illustrious magistrate’s knowledge. 
The Abbé Olivet, in his preface to the new edition 
of the Tusculan questions, translated partly by the 
president Bouhier, and partly by himself, with a suc- 
cess that does equal honour to them hoth, says very 
well; ‘‘ Perhaps the example of a nian of his rank and 
merit may revive the taste for critical learning in 
France: a taste so common heretofore, that the cele- 
brated Lampinus, when he devoted his lahours to Ci- 
cero, was assisted by the greatest persons of his times. 
For, to make a transient observation, the list which 
be left us of them, and which may be seen at the end 
of his preface, proves, that this same Cicero, who in 
our days is banished into the colleges, was two hnn- 
dred years ago the delight of all the most considerable 
persons either of the bar or church." Bat I admire 
the character of modesty and wisdom, which prevail in 
the writings of the P. Bouhier, still more than his vast 
erudition. Mr. Davies had made some observations 
in England upon the same text of Cicero as himself. 
“The career of us both,” says the magistrate, “in 


1 Pro Arch. Poet. n. 13. 

3 Si quadam in libra veré est 4 nobis philasophia Jauda- 
ta, profect6é ejus tractatio optimo atque amplissimo quoque 
dignissima est: nec quidquam aliud videndum est nubia, 
quos populus Romanus hor in gradu collocavil, nisi ne quid 
privatis studiis de opera publica detrahamus.——Quasi ve- 
r6 clarorum virorum aut tacitos congressus esse Oporieal, 
aut ludicros sermones, aut rerum colloquia leviurum, Aca- 
dem. Quest. |, iv. n. 6. 

3 Exo, si ostentatione aliqua inductus, aut studio certandi, 
ad hanc potissimtim philosophiam me applicavi, non modo 
stultitiam meam, sed etiam mores ct naturam conteimnen- 
dam puto. dcad. Quast. |. iv. n. 65. 

Disserentium inter se reprehensiones non sunt vitupe- 
rand2, Maledicta contumelix, tum iracundix, contenti- 
ones, concertalionesque in disputando pertinaces, indigne 
mihi phitosophia videri sulent. De Finid. 1. i. 0. 27. 

4 Nos et refellere sine pertinacia, et refelli sine iracundia 
paratisumus. cad, Quest. |.ii.n. 5. 
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this kind of literary amusement, does not resemble 
those, in which rivals ought only to aspire at the hon- 
our of overcoming. The true glory of critics consists 
in seeking the truth, and in doing justice to those who 
have found it. Iam therefore charmed with doing it 
to the learned Englishman.” He even thanks him 
for setting him right in respect to certain mistakes. 
What a difference there is between so moderate and 
rational a disposition, and the warmth of those au- 
thors who are so jealous of their reputation, as not to 
be able to suffer the slightest criticism. 

To return tomy subject. The division of philoso- 
phy into three parts, logic, ethics, and physics, sup- 
plies me with that Iam to follow in the ensving brief 
account of then). 


CHAPTER I. 


OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS UPON 
LOGIC. 


DIALECTICS, or Logic, is the science that lays down 
rules to direct the operations of the mind in inqniries 
after the true, and to teach us to discern it from the 
false.5 I have observed with sufficient extent in the 
fourth volume of my treatise upon the study of polite 
learning, of what advantage this part of philosophy 
was, and the use to be made of it. 

Aristotle, aniong the ancienty, is the most excellent 
author of logic. Besides several other works, we 
have his four books De Analysi, wherein he lays 
down all the principles of reasoning. ‘ This genius, ” 
says Rapin the Jesuit in his comparison of Aristotle 
and Plato, “so replete with reason and understanding, 
fathoms the abyss of the human mind in such a man- 
ner, that he penetrates,into all its springs by the ex- 
act distinction he makes of its operations. The vast 
fund of the thoughts of man had not before: been 
sounded, in order to know its depth. Aristotle was 
the first who discovered this new niethod for attaining 
knowledge by the evidence of demonstration, and for 
proceeding geometrically to demonstration by the in- 
fallibility of syllogism, the most accomplished work, 
the greatest effort of human genius.” This is a 

raise, to which nothing can be well added: and, in- 
deed, Aristotle cannot be denied the glory of having 
carried the force of reasoning very far, and of having 
traced out the rules and principles of it with much 
subtlety and discernment. Cicero seeins to acknow- 
ledge this philosopher to be the author and inventor 
of logic; he ascribes that honour himself to Zeno of 
Ekea, according to Diogenes Laertius.§ Hence it is 
believed that Zeno was the first who discovered the 
natural series and depeudence of principles and conse- 
quences, of which he formed an art, that till then bad 
nothing fixed and regular. But Aristotle, without 
doubt, improved exceedingly ppon bim. 

This study was the principal occupation of the 
Stoics, who acknowledged another Zeno for their 
founder.7 They piqued themselves upon excelling in 
this kind of philosophy. And, indeed, their manner 
of reasoning was warai, vigorous, close, and proper to 
dazzle and perplex their opponents; but obscure, dry, 
and void of all ornament, often degenerating inta 
minuteness, sophism, and captious wrested arguments, 
to use Cicero’s term.8 Though the question, Wheth- 
er there be any thing certain in our knowledge? ought 
to be considered only as preliminary to logic, it was 
however made the principal object of it, and what the 
philosophers disputed with most warmth, Their dit- 
ference of opinion upon this subject consisted in its 
being believed by some, that it was possible to know 
and to judge with certainty; and on the contrary by 
others, that nothing could be certainly known, nor 
consequently affirmed, as positive, 

Socrates’s manner of disputing might have made 


§ Dialertica veri et falsi disceptatrix et judex. cad. 
Quest. |. iv. n. 91. 


6 Aristoteles utriusque partis dialectiae princeps. Topic. 
n. 6. 
1 Stoicorum in dialecticis omnis cura consumitur. Brut. 
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way for thts latter method of philosophizing.t. Every 
body knows that he never expressed his opinion, that 
he contented himself with refuting that of others with- 
out affirming any thing positively, and that he de- 
clared, he only knew that he knew nothing; and it was 
even for this, he believed that he deserved the praise 
given him by Apollo, of being the wisest of mankind. 
Many think Plato followed the same method, but an- 
thors do not agree about it. But it is certain, that 
the two most celebrated of Plato's disciples? Speu- 
sippus his nephew, and Aristotle, who formed two fa- 
mous schools, the first that of the Academics, the oth- 
er that of the Peripatetics, abandoned Socrates’s cus- 
toni of never speaking but with douht, and of affirming 
nothing. Reducing the manner of treating questions 
to certain rules and a certain method, they composed 
of these rules and wethod, an art, a science, known 
under the name of the dialectics, or logic, which makes 
one of the three parts of philosophy. Though these 
two schools had a different name, they had at bottom 
the same principles, with some very little difference, 
and are generally confounded under the name of the 
ancient Academy. 

The opinion of the ancient Academy was, that, 
though our knowledge has its origin in the senses, 
the senses do not judge of truth, but the mind, which 
alone deserves to be believed, hecause the mind alone 
sees things as they really are in themselves, that is to 
say, it sees what Plato calls the ideas, which always 
subsist in the same state. without suffering any change. 


Zeno, the founder of the Stoics,3 who was of Citium, 


a small town of Cyprus, granted something more to 
the evidence of the senses, which he pretended to be 
certain and clear, but under certain conditions, that 
is, if they were perfect and in good health, and with- 
out any obstacle to prevent their effect.4 

Epicurus went still farther. He gave so great a 
certainty to the evidence of the senses, that he con- 
sidered them as an infallible role of truth: so that by 
his doctrine, objects are precisely what they appear: 
that the sun, for instance, and the fixed stars, had 
really no greater magnitnile than they seem to have 
to our eyes.5 He admitted another method of dis- 
cerning truth, that is, the ideas we have of things, 
witbout which we can neither form any question, 
nor pass any Judgment. ‘“ Antecepta animo quedam 
informatio, sine qua nec intelligi quicquam, nec queri, 
nec disputari potest.” 6 

Zeno made use of the same principle, and insisted 
particularly upon the clear, evident, and certain ideas, 
which we naturally have of certain principles relat- 
ing to morals and the conduct of life. ‘The good 
man,” says be, ‘‘is determined to suffer every thing, 
and to perish in the most cruel torments, rather than 
depart from his duty, and betray his country. I ask, 
why he imposes upon himself a law so cruel, and soa 
contrary in appearance to his interest, and whether 
it be possible for him to take snch a resolution, if 
he had not aclear and distinct idea in his mind of 
justice and fidelity, which evidently show him, that 
he ought to expose himself tn every kind of infiic- 
tion, rather than act what is contrary to justice and 
fidelity.”7 This argment, which Zeno founds upon 
the certainty of clear and evident ideas, shows the 
falsehood of the principle generally received in the 
school of the Peripateties, “‘ That all our ideas are 
derived fron: our senses. For, as the logic of Port 


1 Acad. Quest, n. 15. a Acad. Quest. n. 17. 

3 Ibid. 1. i, n. 30. 

« Ita tamen maxima est in sensibos veritas, si et sani 
euat et valentea, et omnia removentur qu& obstant et impe- 
diunt. Lid, iv. n. 19, 

6 Epicuros omnes sensua veri nunecins dixit esse. Lid. i. 
De Nat Deor. n. 70. 6 Lib. De, Nat. Deor. n. 43. 

1 Qnerv etiam, ille vir bonus, qui statuit omnem crocia- 
tum perferre, intolerabili dolore lacerari potiiis, quam aut 
otficium prodat aut fidem, cur has sibi tam graves lJeges jm- 
posuerit, cum, quamobrem ita oporteret, nihil huberet com- 
prehensi, percepti, eogniti, constituti? Nullo igitur mado 
fier? potest, ut quisquam tauli estimet equitatem et fidem, 
ut ejus conservand# causa aullum supplicinm recusel, nisi 
iis rebus asscnsns sit, que false esse non possunt. Acad, 
Quest, |. iv. n. 23. 

® Nibil est in intellectu, quod nou prits fuerit in sensu, 
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Roial observes, there is nothing that we conceive 
more distinctly than our thought itself, nor any pro- 
position more clear than this, J think, therefore Iam. 
Now we could have no certainty of this proposition, 
if we did not conceive distinctly what it is fo be, and 
what it is to déhink. And we must not be asked to 
explain these terms, because they are of the number 
of those, which are so well understood by all the 
world, that endeavonring to explain them, would 
render theni obscure. If it cannot be denied, that 
we have in us the ideas of being and thinking, I 
would know by which of the senses they entered into 
our minds. It must then be admitted that they do 
not in any manner derive their origin from: the senses, 

Zeno showed also the falsehood and ridicule of the 
opinion of the Academics by another reflection.9 In 
the ordinary conduct of life, said he, it is impossible 
to make any choice, or determine upon any thing, 
without first having a fixed and certain principle in 
the mind, to determine us to choose one thing rather 
than another: for without that we sbould continue 
always in uncertainty and inaction. 

The followers of the ancient Academy, and -the 
Stnics, agreed therefore with each other, as both 
maintained, though upon different principles, that 
there were certain means for knowing truth, and con- 
sequently evident and certain knowledge. d 

Arcesilaus rose up with great vivacity against this 
opinion, confring himself particularly to opposing 
Zeno, and formed a sect, which was called the Mid- 
dle Academy,10 and subsisted down to Carneades, the 
fourth successor of Arcesilaus, who founded the sect 
called the New Academy. As it deviated only in 
somie small alterations from: the Middle one, they are 
confounded with each other, and both included in the 
name of the New Academy. This sect was in great 
reputation. Cicero embraced it openly, and declared 
himself its defender. 1f we may believe him,!! it was 
neither through obstinacy, nor the frivolous desire 
of overcoming, that Arcesilaus attacked Zeno, but 
through the obscority of all knowledge, which had 
obliged Socrates, as well as Democratus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, and almost all the ancient philosophers, 
to confess their ignorance, and to agree, that there 
was nothing to be known, nothing determined with 
certainty, not even what Socrates had excepted in 
saying; “I know only one thing, which is, tbat I 
know nothing.” 

The main point in dispute between Zeno and Ar- 
cesilaus was the evidence of the senses. Zeno aflirm- 
ed, that truth might be certainly known by their aid: 
Arcesilaus denied it. The latter's principal reason 
was,!2 that there is no certain inark to distinguish 
false and delusive objects from such as are not so. 
There are sone, which either are, or appear so per- 
fectly like each other, that it is impossible to discern 
the difference. Hence, in judging and affirming any 
thing of them, one is liable to err, and to take the 
true for the false, and the false for the true, which is 
entirely unworthy of a wise man. Consequently, to 
act with prodence, he ought tn suspend his judgnient, 
and decide nothing.13 And this was what Arcesilaus 
did: for he passed whole days in disputing with 
others, and in refuting their opinions, without ever 
expressing his own. 

The Academics, by his example, acted ever after 
in the same manner. We have seen that Carneades, 
when he went to Rome with two other deputies, spoke 
one day for, and the next against justice, with equal 
force and elnquence. They pretended, that the end 
of these discourses, wherein they maintained both 
sides of a question, was, by such inquiries, to dis- 
cover something true, or at Jeast that came near the 
troth.14 The only difference, said they, between us, 


8 Si, quid officii aui sit, non occurrit animo, nihil saquam 
omnino aget, ad nullam rem unquam ia pelletur, nunquam 
movebitur. Quad si aliquid aliquando acturus est, necesse 
est id ei verum, quod occurrit, videri. bid. n. 24. 

10 Academ. Quast, |. i. n. 44. ur (bid. n, 44. 

12 Thid. u, 66, &e. y 

13 Ex his illa necessarid nata est é27¢%4, id est assensio- 
nis retentiv. Acad. Quest. |. iv. 0. 59. , 4 

14 Neyue nostra disputatjones quidquam aliud agunt, nisi 
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and those who believe they know something, is, that 
these other philosophers boldly advance what they 
maiatain for true and incontestible, and we have the 
modesty to allirm our positions only as probable and 
like truth. They added, that their doctrine wag ac- 
cused, witnout foundation, of reducing mankind to in- 
action, and of opposing the duties of life; 1 as proba- 
bility and the likeness to truth sufficed to determine 
their choice of one thing rather than another. We 
have an excellent treatise of Cicero’s, entitled Lucul- 
lus, which is reckoned as the fourth book of the Aca- 
demic Questions; wherein Cicero makes Lucullus 
defend ihe opinion of the ancient Academy, That 
there are things which a man is capable of knowing 
and comprehending; and for himself, he maintains the 
Contrary opinion,® which is that of the New Aca- 
demy, That nian’s knowledge extends no farther than 
appearances, and that he can have none but probable 
opinions. Lucullus, in concluding his dissertation, 
which is of considerable length, and very eloquent, 
apostrophizes in these terms to Cicero: ‘Is it possi- 
ble, after the magnificent praises you have given 
philosophy, that you can embrace a sect which con- 
founds the true with the false, which deprives us of 
the use of reason and judgment, which forbids us to 
approve any thing, and divests us of all our senses? 
The Cimmerians themselves, who are said never to 
see the sun, have some fires, some twilight, to illu- 
ninate them. But the philosophers, for whom you 
declare, in the midst of the profound darkness with 
which they surround us, leave us no spark of light to 
guide us. They keep us hampered in chains, which 
will not snffer us to make the least motion. For, te 
couclude, to forbid us, as they do, to give our consent 
to any thing whatsoever, is actually to deprive us 
entirely of the use of our minds, and at the same 
time to prohibit us all nianner of action.” It were 
hard to refute the doctrine of the New Academy 
better, which really seems to degrade man, in con- 
fining him to a state of absolute ignorance, and in 
leaving nothing to guide him but doubt and un- 
certainty. 

Father Mallebranche, in his inquiry after troth, 
lays down with great extent an excellent principle 
concerning the senses. It is, that the senses were 
givea us by God, not to enable us to know the na- 
ture of objects, but their relation to us; not what 
they are in themselves, but whether they are advan- 
tageous or hurtful to our bodies. This principle is 
highly luminous, and destroys all the little glosses 
and chicane of the ancient philosophers. As to ob- 
i in themselves, we know them by the ideas we 
nave of them. 

I have said that the New Academics contented 
theniselves with denying certainty, and admitting pro- 
bahility.8 The-sect of Pyrrho, which was a branch 
that sprang from the Academics, even denied that 
probability, and pretended, that every thing was 
equally obscure and uncertain. 

But the truth is, that all these opinions, which have 
made so much noise in the world, never subsisted 
except in discourse, disputation, or writing, while 
nobody ever was seriously convinced by them. They 
were the diversions and amnsements of persons ‘of 
talent and leisure: but they were never opinions b 
which these persons were inwardly te eee 
and consequently willing to direct their conduct. 
They pretended that sleeping could not be distin- 
guished from waking, nor madness from reason: but 
notwithstanding all their areuments, could they doubt 
whether they slept, or whether they were in their 
senses? But if there had been any body capable of 
these doubts, at least no man could donbt whether 
he is, whether he thinks, or whether he lives. For 
whether he sleeps or wakes, whether he is in or out 
of his senses, whether he does, or does not, err, it is 
at least certain, because he thinks that he is, and that 
he lives; it being impnssible to separate being and 


ut, in utramqve partem dicendo et uudiendo eliciant et tan- 
quam exprimant aliquid, qnud aut verum sit, aut ad id quam 
proximé ueeedat. Lib. iv. n. 7, 8. 

1 Academ. Quast. n. 102, &e. 2 Ibid. l. iv. n. 61, 62. 

® Logie of Port Raial, Part. iv. e. 1. 
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life from thought, and to believe that what thinks is 


‘not, and does not live. 


CHAPTER II. 


OPINIONS OF TUE ANCIENT PIIILOSOPHERS CON- 
CERNING ETHICS, OR MORALITY. 


MoRAtu philosophy, or Ethics, whose ohject is the 
regulation of the manners, is, properly speaking, the 
science of man. Ali other knowledge is in some mea- 
sure external and without him, or at least may be 
said not to extend to what is more immediately per- 
sonal and himself, I mean the heart: for it is in that 
the whole man consists, and is what he is. They 
may render him more learned, more eloquent, more 
just in his reasonings, more knowing in the mysteries 
of nature, more fit to command armies, and to govern 
states: but they neither make him better, nor wiser. 
These however are the only things that concern him 
nearly, in which he is personally interested, and with- 
out which all the rest ought to appear next to per- 
fectly indifferent. 

Tt was this induced Socrates to believe, that the 
regulation of the manners was to be preferred to all 
other science, Before him the philosophers almost 
wholly devoted themselves to inquiring into the se- 
crets of nature, to measuring the extent of lands and 
seas, and in studying the course of the stars. He 
was the first that placed the Ethics in honour,’ and 
to use the terns of Cicero, brought philosophy down 
from heaven into eities,5 nae | her also into 
houses, and familiarized her with individuals, in ob- 
liging her to give them precepts upon the manners 
and conduct of life. She did not confine herself to 
the care of particulars, The government of states 
was always the principal object of the reflections of 
the most celebrated philosophers. Aristotle and Pla- 
to have left us several tracts of great extent upon 
this subject, which have always been highly esteem- 
ed, and contain excellent principles. ‘This part of 
moral philosophy is called Politics. I shall not treat 
it separately in this place; and shall content myself 
in the sequel, where I shall speak of cuties, with 
making some extracts from Plato and Cicero, which 
will show what noble ideas they had of the manner 
of governing states. . 

Moral philosophy ought to instruct mankind prin- 
cipally in two things, It ought, in the first place, to 
teach then: in what that supreme good, or happiness, 
consists, at which they all aspire; then to show them 
the virtues and duties, by which they may attain it. 
It is not to be expected that Paganism should lay 
down the purest and most perfect maxims upon mat- 
ters of such importance. We shall find a mixture 
of light and darkness in it, which will amaze us, and 
is at the same time highly capable of instructing us, 

I shall add a shart discourse upon civil law to my 
account of Ethics, or moral philnsophy. 


ARTICLE I. 


OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS UPON THE 
SUPREME GOOD, OR HAPPINESS, OF MAN. 


In all moral philosophy there is not a.more impor- 
tant subject than that which relates to the supreme 
good of man. ‘Many questions are discussed in the 
schools of little importance to the generality of men, 
and in which they might dispense with instructing 
themselves, without any great detriment to the man- 
ners and conduct of life. But the ignorance of what 
constitutes his supreme good leads man into infinite 
error, and occasions his walking always by chance, 
withont having any thing fixed and determinate, and 
without knowing cither where he goes, or what paths 


Ee es 


4 A Socrate omnis, que est de vita et moribus, philoso- 
phia manavit. Tuscul. Quest.|. iii.n. 8. The mare an- 
cicnt philosophers, and expecially Pythaguras, had given 
their disciples gnod precepts of morality ; but did not mako 
them their principal doctrine like Si;rates. ‘. 

® Socrates primus philosophiam devoeavit é eelo, et in 
urbibus cullocavit, et in domos etiam intraduxit, et eocgit 
de vita et muribus, rebusaue bopis et malis querere. Jord. 
1.5. n. 10. $ 
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he ought to take:! whereas that principle once well 
established, he knows all his duties clearly, and to 
what he is to adhere in every thing else. : 
Philosophers are not the only persons that take pains 
to inquire wherein this supreme good consists; but all 
men, the learned, the ignorant, the wise, the stupid: 
there is nobody that does not share in this important 
uestion.2 And though the head should continue in- 
diferent about it, the ‘heart could not avoid making its 
choice. It raises this secret cry of itself in regard to 
some object: Happy is he who possesses that! 
Man has the idea and desire of a supreme good im- 
planted in his nature: and that idea and desire are the 
source of all his other desires, and of all his actions. 
Since his fall he retains only a confused and general 
notion of it, which is inseparable fron his being. He 
cannot avoid loving and pursuing this good, which he 
knows only confusedly: but he knows not where it is, 
nor wherein it consists, and the pursuit of it precipi- 
tates him into an infinity of errors. For finding cre- 
ated good things which satisfy some small part of that 


infinite avidity which engrosses him, he takes them for 


the supreme good, directs all his actions to them, and 
thereby falls into innumerable crimes and errors. 

This we shall see evidently in the different opinions 
of the philosophers upon this head. Cicero has 
treated it with abundance of extent and erudition in 
his five books, De Finitbus bonorum et malorum, in 
which he examines whercin real good and evi) con- 
sist. I sball confine myself to the plan he has fullow- 
ed, and shall relate atter him what the Epicureans, 
Stoics, and Peripatetics, the three most celebrated 
sects of philosophy, thought upon this subject. 

The two last will, from time to time, atford us ex- 
cellent maxims upon different subjects, but often mix- 
ed with false principles and grosserrors. Weare not 
to expect to find any thing tstructive in them con- 
cerning future good. Human philosophy does not 
exalt man above hiniself, but confines him to the earth. 
Though many of the philosophers were convinced’ of 
the insmortality of the soul, and in consequence that 
this life is but a moment in respect to the eternal dura- 
tion of our souls, they have however devoted their 
whole study and attention to this life of a moment. 
What was to happen hereafter in the other, was only 
the subject of some barren conversations, from which 
they deduced no consequence either from their own 
conduct, or that of others. Thus these pretended 
sages, who knew all things except themselves, and to 
what every particular thing was destined except man, 
may be justly considered as ignorant and senseless. 
For, not to know what one is, and whither one goes, to 
be ignorant of one’s end, and of the means for attain- 
ing it; to be learned in what is superfluous and foreign, 
and blind to what is personal and necessary, is cer- 
tainly to be void of sense. 


SECTION I.—oPrtnNions OF EPICURUS CONCERNING 
THE SUPREME GOOD. 


’ THE name alone of. Epicurus suffices to inform us, 

that in the present question we are not to expect to 
be inspired by him with noble and generous senti- 
ments.3 ’ 

According to alt the philosophers, That ts called 
the supreme good, upon which all other good de- 
pends, and which depends itself upon no other. Epi- 
curus makes this supreme good consist in pleasure, 
and by necessary consequence, supreme evil in pain.4 
Nature herself, says he, teaches us this truth, and 
prompts us from our birth to pursue whatever gives 
us pleasure as our supreme good, aud to avoid what- 


t Summum bonam si ignoretur, vivendi rationem ignorari 
necesse est. Ex quo tantus error consequitur, ut, quem 
in portum ce recipiant, svire nov possiat. Cngnitis antem 
rerum finibus ctim intelligitur quid sit et bonorum extre- 
mom et malorum, inventa vite via est, conformatioque om- 
nium olficiorum.—Hoe constituto, in philusophia, constiluta 
sunt omnia. De Fintb, bon. et mal. |. v.n. 15. 


2 Omnis auctoritas philosophie consistit in beata vita }. 


comparanda. Beatéenim vivendi cupiditate incensi omnes 
sumnus. Ibid. n. 86. 

3 Epicurus, in constitntione finis, nihil generosum sapit at- 
que magnificum. De Finib. t. i. n. 23. 

4 De Finib. 1. i. n. 29, 30. 
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“ever gives us pain as our supreme evil, There is no 


inore occasion for studied arguments to establish this 
truth, than there is to prove that fire is hot, snow 
white, and honey sweet: which are self-evident. Let 
us suppose, on the one side, a man enjoylag the great- 
est pleasures both of body and mind, without any fear 
of their being interrupted; and on the other, a man 
suffering the sharpest pains, without any hope of re- 
lief: can we doubt on which side to place supreme 
good and supreme evil? 

As it does not depend upon man to exempt himself 
from pain, Epicurus opposes that inconvenience with 
a remedy founded upon a reasoning, which he be- 
lieves very persuasive.5 ‘If pain be great,” says he, 
“it will be short; if long, it will be slight.” Asifa 
disease did not often happen to be at the same time 
both long and painful, and reasoning had any power 
over the sense of feeling. He proposed another rem- 
edy, of no greater efficacy, against the sharpness of 
pain; which was to divert the mind from the evils we 
suffer, by turning our whole attention upon the pleas- 
urcs we have formerly enjoyed, and upon those we 
are in hopes of tasting hereafter.6 How! might one 
reply to him, whilst the violence of pain racks, burns, 
and agonizes me, without a nioment’s intermission, do 
you bid me forget and disregard it? Is it in my pow- 
er then to dissemble, and forgetinthat manner? Can 
I stifle and silence the voice of nature at sucha time?7 

When he was obliged to give up all these false and 
wretched reasonings, he had no other evasion than to 
admit, that his wise man might be sensible of pain, but 
that he would persist in believing himself happy du- 
ring it; and to thisheadhered.8 Cicero tells us, that 
whilst he talks in this manner, he found it scarce pos- 
sible to forbear laughing. If the sage be tortured, if 
he be burned, (one would imagine Epicurus was go- 
ing io say, that he would bear it with constancy, and 
not sink under it: but that is not enough for him, he 
goes still farther) if the sage were in the burning bull 
of Phalaris, he would cry out with joy, ‘‘ How grate- 
ful is this! how little _Ivalneit!"9 It is surprising to 
hear such words from the idolater of voluptuousness, 
the man who makes supreme good consist in pleasure, 
and supreme evil in pain. But we are still more sur- 
prised when we see Epicurus sustain this generous 
character to the last, and to hear him in the midst of 
the acutest pangs of the stone, and the excessive tor- 
ments of the oiost terrible colic, cry ont: * I am hap- 
py. This is the last and most fortunate day of my 
life.’"10 

Cicero asks, how it is possible to reconcile Epicu- 
rus with himself? As for him, who does not deny 
pain to be pain, he does not carry the virtue of the 
wise man to so high a pitch. ‘To me it is enough,” 
says he, ‘if he supports evils with patience. Ido not 
require that he should suffer them with joy. For 
undoubtedly pain is a sad, sharp, bitter thing, contrary 
to nature, and exceedingly hard to underga.”!? This 
is thinking and speaking reasonably. The language 
of Epicurus is that of pride and vanity, which seeks 
to exhibit itself as a spectacle, and whilst it displays 
a false courage, proves a real weakness. For the rest, 
these absurd consequerices of Epicurus, were inevita- 
bly necessary consequences of his erroneous princi- 


& De Finib. i. it. n.93. Tuseul. Quast. 1. i. n. 44, 45. 

6 De Finib. |. iti. n. 33,.d&¢. 1 Id. iin. 17 

8 Non est in nostra potestate, fodicantibus jis rebus quas 
malas esse opioemur, dissimulatio vel oblivio, Lacerant, 
vexant, stimulos admoveni, igoes adhibent, respirare non 
siount; et tu oblivisci jubes, quad coutra naturam est? 
Cicer. 

8 In Phalaridis tauro si erit, dicet; Qadm suave est hoct 
Quam hoe non curo! Cicer, ; 

10 Quid porro? Non. wqué incredibile videtur, aliqnem 
in summis crucialibus positum, diccre: Beatus sum? At- 
qui hee vox in ipsa officina voluptatis est andita: Beatts- 
simum, inquit, hune ef ultimum diem ago, Epicurus; cim 
illum hine urine difficultas torqueret, hine, insanabilis exul- 
cerati dolor ventris. Serec, Epist. 92. 

11 Tullius dolorem, dolorem esse non negat—Egn, inquit, 
tantam vin non tribuo sapicntia catra dolorem. Sit fortis 
in perferendo, pfficia satis est: ut letetur etiam, non postu- 
lv. Tristis enim res est sine dubio, aspera, amara, inimica 
nature, ad patiendum tolerandumque difficilis, Tuscud. 
Quest. |. ti. n. 33, et 18. 
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les. For if the wise man must be happy as long as 

e is wise, pain, not depriving bim of his wisdom, 
cannot deprive him of his happiness. Thus he is re- 
duced to affirm himself happy in the midst of the ost 
exquisite torments, 

It must be owned, that Epicurus has maxims and 
even actions ascribed to him, which are dazzling and 
surprising, and which give a quite different idea of 
bis person and doctrine, to what is generally formed 
of them. And hence many learned and celebrated 
persons have taken upon them his defence, and writ- 
ten his apology. 

He declares Jondly, says Cicero,! that one cannot 
live joyously, except with wisdom, honesty, and jus- 
tice; and that one cannot live with wisdom, honesty, 
and justice, otherwise than joyously. What does not 
such a principle include! 

Upon moral subjects, and rules of duty, he advances 
maxinis no Jess noble and severe. Seneca? repeats 
many of his sayings, which are certatnly very lauda- 
ble. “I was never studious of pleasing the people; 
for, what I know, the multitude do not approve, and 
what the rhultitude do approve, I do not know."’ In- 
stead of the whole people Epicurus substitutes some 
man of great virtue and reputation,3 whom he is for 
having us set perpetually before our eyes, as our guar- 
dian and inspector, in order to our acting in all things, 
as if he were the eyewitness and judge of our ac- 
tions4 And, indeed, it were to retrench the greater 
part of one’s faults, to give them a witness one re- 
spects; of whom the authority and idea only wonld 
make ovr most secret actions more prudent and 
blameless. 

If you would make Pythocles truly rich, said Epi- 
curus, you mnst add nothing to his estate, but only 
retrench his desires and appetites.5 

I should never have done, should I repeat his many 
other maxims of morality equally just. Does Soc- 
rates himself talk better than Epicurus? And some 
pretend that his life suited his doctrine. 

Though the gardens of Epicurus had this inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Pleasure is here (he supreme good," the nias- 
ter of them, thongh very courteous and polite, receiv- 
ed his guests with bread and water.6 Himself, this 
teacher of voluptuonsness, had certain days, when he 
satisfied his hunger with great sobriety.7 He says in 
a letter, that he did not spend quite an as, or penny, 
upon a meal; and that Metrodorus, his companion, 
who was not so old, spent a whole as. We have seen 
with what courage he suffered the sharpest and most 
cruel pains in his last moments, What can be said of 
these facts, and many of the like nature? for many 
such are related of him. What shall we say also, on 
the other side, of facts in great number directly the 
reverse, and of his being reproached with abandoning 
himself to drunkenness and the most shameful de- 
bauches, as Diogenes Laertius informs ns? 

But Cicero cuts the question short in one word, 
and reduces it toa single point.£ “Do yon believe,” 
says somebody to him, ‘that Epicurus was the man 
some are for having him pass for, and that his de- 
sign was to inculcate irregularity and debauchery?” 
‘No,’ replies Cicero: “for I find he also advances 
very fine maxims, and most severe morality. But 
here, not his life and manners, but his doctrine and 
Opinions are the question. Now he explains himself 
upon what he understands by pleasure and happiness 
jn a manner by no means obscure. I understand by 
that word, says Epicurus, the pleasures of the taste, 


1 Clamat Epicurus, non posse jucandé vivi, nisi sapien- 
ter, hones1é justéque vivator : nec sapienter, honesté, justé, 
nisi jucundé. De Finid.}. i. n. 57. 

2 Senec. Ep. xxix, 3 fd. Epist. xi. 

« Aliquis vir bonus nobis eligendus est, aé semper anle 
oculus habendus, at sic 1anqoam illo speclante vivamus, ct 
omnia tanquam illo vidente faciamus. Hoc, mi Lacili, Ep- 
icuras precepit, custodem nobis el padagog:m dedil: nee 
immerit6. Magna purs pecatorum tollitur, si peccaturis 
testis adsistat. Aliquem habcat animus, quem vereatur, 
cujos auctorilate eliam secrctum suum sanctius facial, 

: § Si vis, inquil, Pythoclea divitem facere, non pecunie 
adjiciendum, scd cupiditatibus detrahendum. Senec, Ep. 
xni. 

« Scnec. Ep, 21. 1 Senec, Ep, 18, 
- § Tuscul. Quest. |, iii. n. 46, 47. 
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the pleasures of love, the view of such objects as de- 
light the eye, tliversions and music.9 Do I add to 
his words? Have I annexed any thing false to them? 
If so, pray correct me; for I have no view but to clear 
up the truth.” 
cannot so much as conceive that there is any other 
good, except what consists in drinking, eating, harmo- 
nious sounds that delight the ear, and obscene pleas- 
ures.”"10 Aren ot these his own terms, says Cicero? 
An hec abeo non dicuntur? 11 
maintained such a maxini, what regard is to be ‘nad 
for his finest discourses elsewhere upon virtue and 
purity of manners? The same judgment was pissed 
on them as on the books he wrote upon the D vini- 
ty.12 People were convinced, that in reality te be- 
lheved there were no gods. 
the veneration due to them in the most magnificent 
terms, in order ta screen his real sentiments and per- 
son, and to avoid drawing the Athenians upon him. 
He had the same interest in covering so shocking a 
doctrine, as that which makes the supreme good con- 
sist in voluptuousness. 


The same Epicurus declares, “he 


If we suppose that he 


He however spoke of 


Torquatus urged extremely in favour of Epicurus, 


whose doctrine he defended,)3 the passage where that 


hilosopher said, that without wisdom, honesty, and 


Justice, it was ‘impossible to lead a happy life: nom 
posse jucund? vivi, nist honest?, et sapienter et juste 
vivatur. 
by an empty glitter of words, with which Epicurus 
took pains to cover the turpitude of his maxiins. 
proves at large that wisdom, honesty, and justice, 


Cicero does not suffer himself to be dazzled 


He 


were irreconcilable with pleasure, in the sense that 
Epicurus gives it, which is a disgrace to philosophy, 


and a dishonour to nature itself. He asks Torqna- 


tus,!4 if, when he should be elected consul, which was 
soon to happen, he would venture in his speech to 


the people or senate, to declare, that he entered upon 


office fully resolved to propose to himself no other 
view or end in all his actions but voluptuousness? 
And wherefore would he not venture it, except 
because he well knows that such Janguage is infa- 
nous? ; 

I shall conclude this article with a fine contrast 
made here by Cicero.t5 On the one side he repre- 
sents L. Thorius Balbus Lunuvinus, one of those men 
so expert and delicate in voluptuousness, that make it 
their business and merit to refine upon every thing 
which bears the name of pleasnre: who, void of all 
chagrin for the present, and all uneasiness about the 
future, did not abandon himself brutally to the ex- 
cesses of eating and drinking, nor to other gross 
diversions; but, attentive to his health and certain 
rules of decency, led an easy life of softness and de- 
light, entertained a company of chosen friends ever 
day at his house, had his table always covered wit 
the finest and most exquisite dishes, denied himself 
nothing that could flatter his senses agreeably, nor 
any of those pleasures, without which Epicurus did 
not conceive how the supreme good could exist; in 
a word, who was industrious in culling every where, 
to use the expression, the quintessence of joy and 
delight, and whose rosy complexion argued the ex- 
traordinary fund of health and good plight which he 
enjoyed. This is the man, says Cicero, addressing 
himself to Torquatus, who according to your esti- 
mate, is supremely happy. J am afraid to name the 

erson I design to oppose to him; but virtue itself 
will do it for me: it is M. Regulus, who of his own 
accord, with no other force than his word given the 
enenly, returned trom Rome to Carthage, where he 
knew what torments were prepared for him, and 
where he was actually put to death by hunger and 


8 Non verbo soltiim posuit voluptatem, sed explanavit 
quid diceret. Saporem, inquil, ct corporum complexam, ct 
ludos, atque canius, et formas eas quibns oculi jucundé 
moveantar. 

10 Teslificatur, ne intelligere quidem se possc, whi sit aut 
quid sit allum, bonum, preter illnd, quod cibo, aut polione, 


et aurium deleciatione, el obsceena voluptate capiatur. De 


Finib. |, it. n. 7. 
a1 De Finib. |. ii.n. 7. De Nat. Deor. ]. xi. n. JJ. 
13 De Nat. Deor. |. i. n. 116. 123, 
42 De Finih. |. ii. n. 51, &e. 14 Ibid, n. 74, 
48 De Finid. |. ji. n. 63. 65. ¢ 
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being kept perpetually awake. It is in those very 
torments that virtue itself loudly declares him in- 
finitely more happy than your Thorius on his bed 
of roses and wallowing in voluptuousness.! Regulus 
had commanded in great wars, had been twice con- 
sul, and received the honour of a triumph: but he 
deemed all those advantages nothing in comparison 
with this last event of his life, which his fidelity to 
his word and his constancy had drawn upon him: 
no event, of which the mere repctition afflicts and 
frightens us, though the reality was matter of joy and 

leasure to Regulus. 

Put but a Christian suffering for the truth in the 
place of Regulus, and nothing can be more conclusive 
than Cicero’s reasoning. Without which it is only 


refuting one absurdity by another, and opposing a 


false idea of happiness to an infamous happiness. 


SECTION f1.—orinions OF THE STOICS CONCERN: 


ING THE SUPREME GOOD. 


WE now quit the school of least repute among the 
ancient ee for its doctrine and manners, 


but which however had abundance of authority, and 
whose dogmas were almost universally followed in 
practice, the attraction of pleasure being far niore 
efhicacious than the finest reasonings; and proceed to 
another school much extolled by the Pagan world, 
from) which it derived much honour, and in which it 
wetended that virtue was taught and practised in all 
its purity and perfection. It is plain that I speak of 
the Stoics. 

It was a common principle with all the philoso- 
phers, that the supreme good consisted in living ac- 
cording to nature: secundwn naturum vivere, sum- 
mum bonum esse2 The different manner in which 
they explained this conformity to nature, occasioned 
the diversity of their opinions. Epicurus placed it 
in pleasure: others in exemption from pain: and some 
in other objects. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, 
made it consist solely in virtue. According to him, 
to live according to nature, in which alone happiness 
consists, is to live honestly and virtuously. Behold 
what nature inspires, to what she inclines us, honesty, 
decency, and virtue: and she inspires us at the same 
time with a supreme horror for all that is contrary to 
honesty, decency, and virtue. This truth is evidently 
seen in children, in whom we admire candour, sim- 
plicity, tenderness, gratitude, compassion, purity, and 
ignorance of all evil and artifice Whence do they 
derive such excellent virtues, if not from nature her- 
self, who paints and shows herself in infants as ina 
mirror? In @ more advanced age,4 who can forget 
the man so much as to refuse his esteem to wise, 
sober, and modest youth: and with what eye, on the 
contrary, do we look on young persons abandoned to 
vice and depravity? When we read in history, on 
the one side, of goodness, generosity, clemency, and 

ratitude; and on the other, of violence, injustice, 
logratitude, and cruelly: however remote in time we 


1 Ego, huio quem anteponam, non andeo dicere: dicet pro 
me ipsa virtos, nec dubitabit isti vestro beato M. Regulum 
anteponere. Quem quidem, clim sua voluntate, nulla vi 
coactua preter fidem qnam dederat hosti, ex patria Cartha- 
ginem revertisset, tum ipsum, cim vigiliis et fame crucia- 
retur, clamat virlus bealiorem fuisse, eam potantem in 
rosa Thorium. Bella magna gesserat, bis consul fucrat, 
triumpharat: nee tamen sun illa superiora tam magna nee 
tam preclara ducebat, quain illum ultimam easum, quem 
propter fidem constantiamque suseeperal ; qui nubis mise- 
rabilia videtur audientibus, illi perpetienti erat voluptarius. 
De Finib. 1. ti. 2 De Finih. liv. n. 14, 

8 Id indicant pueri, in quibus, ut in speculie, natura cer- 
nitur. Que memoria est in bis bene merentium! que 
referend@ gratie enpiditas! Atque ea in optima quaque 
indole maximé apparent, De Finib. 1. v. n. 61. 

4 In jis vero xtatibus que jam econfirmate eunt, quis est 
tam dissimili homini, qui non moveatur et offensione tur- 
pitudinis, et eomprobatione honcstatis? Quis est qui non 
oderit libidinosam, protervam adolescentiam? Quis contra 
io ila wtate pndorem, eonstantiam, etinmesi sua nihil inter- 
ait, non lamen diligat? Cui Tubuli nomen odio non 
est? Qnis Aristidem mortuum non diligit? An oblivis- 
camur, quantoperc in andiendo Jegendoque moveamur, clim 
pie, ciim amicé, cum magno anime aliquid factum cognoasci- 
mus? Ibid. n. 62. = 
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are from the persons spoken of, are we masters of 
our opinions, can we forbear loving the one and de- 
testing the other? Observe, says Zeno, the voice of 
nature, which cries aloud, that there is no real good 
but virtne, no real evil but vice. 

The Stoics conld not reason either more justly or 
with apter consequence in their principles, which 
were however the source of their errors and mis- 
takes. On the one side, convinced that man is made 
for happiness, as the ultimate end to which he is 
destined; and on the other, confining the whole be- 
ing and duration of man to this life, and finding no- 
thing in so short n space, more great, more estima- 
ble, and more worthy of a man than virtue; it is not 
to be wondered that they should place man’s ulti- 
mate end and happiness in it. As they had no know- 
ledge either of another life, or of the promises of 
eternity, they could not do better in the narrow 
sphere wherein they confined themselves through the 
ignorance of revelation, They rose as high as it 
was possible for them to rise. They were under the 
necessity of taking the means for the end, the way 
thither for being there. For want of knowing bet- 
ter, they took nature for their guide: they applied 
themselves to the consideration of it, hy what it has 
of great and sublime, while the Epicurean considered 
it only by what it has of earthly, animal, and corrupt. 
Hence they necessarily made man’s happiness to con- 
sist in virtue. 

As to what regards health, riches, reputation, and 
the like advantages; or diseases, poverty, ignominy, 
and the other inconveniences of this kind; Zeno did 
not place them in the number either of goods or evils, 
nor make the happiness or misery of mankind depend 
upon them. He therefore maintained, that virtce 
alone, and of itself, sufficed to their happiness; and 
that all the wise, in whatsoever condition they might 
happen to be, were happy. He, however, set some, 
though small value, npon those external goods and 
evils, which he defined ina manner different, as to the 
terms, from that of other philosophers, hut which 
at bottom came very near the same opinions. We 
may judge of all the rest by a single example.6 The 
other philosophers considered pain as real and solid 
evil, which extremely incommoded the wise man, 
but which he endeavoured to support with patience; 
which did not hinder him from being happy, but 
rendered his happiness less complete. Hence, ac- 
cording to them, a good action exempt from pain, 
was preferable to one united with it. The Stoics 
believed that such an opinion degraded and dishon- 
oured virtue, to which all external goods joined to- 
gether added no more than the stars to the lustre of 
the sun, a drop of water to the vast extent of the 
ocean, or a mite to the innumerable millions of Cree- 
sus; to use their own comparisons. A wise Stoic, 
therefore, reckoned pain as nothing, and however 
violent it might be, he was very far from calling it 
an evil. 

Pampey, in his return from Syria, passed expressly 
by the way of Rhodes7 to see the celebrated Stoic 
Posidonius. When he arrived at the house of that 
philosopher, he forbade his lictor to strike the door 
with his wand, as was the custom. The person, 
says Pliny, to whose power the East and West were 
in subjection, was pleased that the fasces of his lictor 
shonld pay homage to the dwelling of a philosopher.8 
He found him in bed very ill of the gout, which tor- 
mented him cruelly. He expressed his concern to 
see him in that condition, and that he could not hear 
him as he had promised himself. That, replied the 
philosopher, depends upon yourself; it shall never 
be said that my illness occasioned so great a person 
to come to my house in vain. He then began a long 


§ Virtutis tantam vim esse, ut ad beat vivendum se ipsa 
eontenta sit Sapientes omnes esse semper beatos. De 
Finib. 1. v.n. 77. 

6 De Finib. 1. iit. n. 43, 45. 

1 Tuse. Quest. |. iii. n. 61. 

8 Pompeivs, confecto Mithridatico bello, intraturus Posi- 
donii sapientie professinne clari dumum, fores percuti de 
more a lictore vetuit; et fasces lictorios januz submisit is, 
cui se Oriens Occidensque submiserat. Plin. |. vii. c. 30, 
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and grave discourse, wherein he undertook to prove, 
that there was nothing good but what was honest: 
and as he was in excessive pain all over while he 
specte. he often repeated: ‘Pain, you do nothing; 
though you are troublesome, you shall never make 
me own you an evil.’"4 

Another Stoic was of a better faith.2 This was 
Dionysius of Heraclea, Zeno’s disciple, whose doc- 
trine he had Jong and warmly maintained. In the 
torments of the stone, which made hin cry out terri- 
bly, he discovered the falsehood of all he had taught 
in respect to pain3 ‘J have devoted many years,” 
said he, “to the study of philosophy, and canvot 
bear pain. Pain is therefore an evil.” 

It is not necessary to ask the reader’s judgment of 
these two philosophers. The character of these false 
sages of the Pagan world is painted in the most 
lively colours, in the words and actions of the first. 
They exhibited themselves as spectacles, and fed 
themselres up with the attention of others, and the 
admiration which they heljeved they occasioned. 
They bore up against their inward sense through the 
shame of appearing weak, while they concealed their 
neal despair under the appearance of a false tran- 

uillity. 
. It oat be confessed that pain is the most dreadful 
proof of virtue. It plunges its sharpness into the in- 
most soul: it racks, it torments it, without its being 
possible to suspend the sense of it: it keeps it in spite 
of it employed hy a secret and deep wound, that en- 
grosses its whole attcntion, and renders time insup- 
peale to it, while every moment seems whole years. 

a vain does human philosophy endeavour in this con- 
dition, to make her wise man appear invulnerable 
and insensible: she only blows him up with vain pre- 
sumption, and fills him with a force, which is indeed 
but cruelty. True religion does not instruct her dis- 
ciples in this manner. She does not disguise virtue 
under fine but chimerical appearances. She raises 
mankind to a state of real greatness; but that is by 
making them discern and confess their own weak- 
ness. 

Let us hear Job, the man put to the rudest trial 
that ever was. He was told by messenger after mes- 
senger, almost withont any interval, that his flocks 
and herds were destroyed, his slaves killed or taken, 
and at last that all hischildren were crushed to death 
and buried under the ruins of a house where they 
were eating together. In the midst of so many heavy 
unforeseen strokes, so suddenly reiterated, and so 
capable of shaking a soul of the greatest fortitude, no 
complaint escaped him. Solely intent upon the duty 
of that precious moment, he submits to the decrees 
of providence: “Naked came I into the world, and 
naked shall I go out of it: the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” He shows the same subniissinn and constancy 
after Satan had struck him with biles all over his 
body, and ulcers to his very narrow, whilst he suffers 
the most acute pains. Does Job, in this condition, 
exhibit himeelf as a sight, or seek to attract admirers 
by a vain ostentation of courage? He is far from it. 
He confesses that his flesh is weak, and himself no- 
thing but weakness. He does not dispute strength 
with God, and owns that of himself he has neither 
strength, counsel, nor resource. “Is my strength the 
strength of stones, or is my flesh of brass? Is there 
help in me? and is not wisdom driven quite from 
me?”4 This is not the language of Pagan philoso- 
phy, which is nothing but pride and vanity. 

The Stoics made their sage a man absolutely per- 
fect and void of passion, trouble, and defect. It was 
avice with them to give the least sense of pity and 
compassion entrance into the heart. They deemed it 
the sign of a weak and even bad mind: “ Miseratio 
est vitium pusilli animi, ad specicm alienorum malo- 


1 Cumque ei quasi faces doloris admoverentur, s@pe dixit ; 
“Nihil agis, dolor; quamvis sis moleslus, nunquam te esse 
confitehor malum.” 9 Ibid. n. GO. 

3 Ciim ex renibus labnraret, ipsa in ejulatu elamitabat, 
falsa esse ila, que antea de dolore ipse sensisset. “ Pin- 
Timos annos jn philusophia consumpsi, nee ferre possum (da- 
lurem) malum est igitur dolor.” 4 Job vi. 12, 13. 
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rum succidentis: itaque pessimo cnique familiarissima 
est.”5 Compassion, continues the same Seneca, is a 
trouble and sadness of mind, occasioned by the mise- 
ries of others: now the wise man is susceptible neither 
of trouble nor sadness.6 His soul enjoys always a 
calm serenity, which no cloud can ever discompose. 
How can he be maved with the miseries of otbers, 
when he is not moved with his own? ‘The Stoics 
reasoned in this manner, because they did not know 
what man is. They destroyed nature, while they 
pretended to reform it. They reduced their sage to 
an idol of brass or marble, in hopes to reader him 
firm and constant in his own misfortunes and those 
of others. For they were for having him equally in- 
sensible in both, and that eompassion should not inake 
hin consider that asa misfortune in his neighbour, 
which he onght to regard as indifferent in respect to 
himself. They did not know, that the sentiments 
they strove to extinguish, were part of the nature of 
man,and that to root out of his heart the compas- 
sion, tenderness, and warm concern with which na- 
ture itself inspires us for what happens to our neigh- 
bour, was to destroy all the ties of human and civil 
society, 

The chimerical idea which they formed of the su- 
preme perfection of their wise man, was the source 
whence flowed the ridiculous opinion they laid down, 
that all faults were equal. I have shown the absur- 
dity of that maxini elsewhere. 

They maintained another no Jess absurd, bot much 
more dangerous, and which was a cansequence of 
their opinion upon what constituted the supreme 
good of man; a just and solid opinion in some sense, 
but from which they made a had inference. They 
pretended, that the supreme gnod of man ought not 
to be made to consist in any of those things of which 
he is capable of being divested against his will, and 
which are not in his power; but in virtue alone, which 
depends solely upon himself, and of which no foreign 
violence can deprive him.? It was very clear, that 
mankind could neither procure for themselves, nor 
preserve health, riches, and the other advantages of 
that nature: accordingly they implored the gods for 
the attainment and preservation of them. These ad- 
vantages, therefore, could not compose part of the 
supreme good. Virtue alone had that privilece, be- 
cause man is absolutely master of that, and derives it 
solely from’ himself. He gives it to himself, according 
to them, he preserves it himself, and has no ocea- 
sion to have recourse to the gods for that, as for other 
good things. ‘* Hoe quidem omnes mortales sic ha- 
bent, externas commoditates——a diis se habere: vir. 
tutem autem nemo unquam acceptam deo retulit.”’s 
Never, said they, did any man take it into his head 
to thank the gods, that he was a gnod man, as he 
thanks them for riches, honours, and the health he 
enjoys. ‘ Num quis, quod bonus vir esset, gratias 
dils egit uncuam ? at qudd dives, quod honoratus, 
qudd incolumis.” In a word, it is the opinion of all 
men, that we ought to ask God for the goods of for- 
tune; but as to wisdom, we derive that only from 
ourselves. ‘ Judicium hoc omnium niortalium est 
fortunam a deo petendam, 4 se ipso sumendam esse 
sapientiam.” They carried their frantic pride so high 
as to set.their save in this view above God; because 
God is virtuous and exempt from passion by the ne- 
cessity of his nature, whereas their wise man is so by 
his own choice and will.® 

I shall not stop here to observe to the reader, from 
what I have now said, and what preceded it, into what 


8 Senec. de Clement. 1. ji.c. 6. 

6 Misericordia est wgritudo animi, ob alienarum mise- 
riarum speriem. JMgritudo autem in sapientem virum non 
cadit. Serena ejns mens est, nee, quidquam incidere po- 
test quod illam obducat. Hoe sapienti ne in suis qui- 
dem accidet calamitatibus, sed omnem fortune iram revere 
berabit, et ante ge franget. 

1 Hoe dabitis, ut opinor, si modo sit aliquid esse hea- 
tum, id oportere totum poni in potestate sapientis. Nam 
si amitti vila beata potest, beala esse non polest. De Fi- 
nib. 1. ii. n. 86. 

8 De Nat. Deor. 1. iii. n, E6—89. 

® Est aliquid quo sapiens antecedat Deum. Ile naturm 
beneficio non timet, suu sapiens. Senec. Epist. lili. 
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absurdities the most esteemed and respected sect 
among the ancients, and indeed in some sense the 
most worthy of esteem and respect, gave into. Be- 
hold what human wisdom is capable of, when aban- 
doned to its own strength and lights, of rather, its 
own impotence and darkness. , : 
It remains for me to relate the opinions of the Peri- 
patetics, concerning the supreme good of man. 


SECTION III.—optNION OF THE PERIPATETICS 
CONCERNING THE SUPREME GOOD. 


IF we may belicve Cicero upon this head, the dif- 
ference between the Stoics and the Peripatetics upon 
the question of the supreme good, consists less in 
things than words, and that the opinions of both 
amounted to the same sense at bottom. He often re- 
proaches the Stoics with having introduced rather a 
new language, than new doctrines, into philosophy, 
that they might seem to vary from those who had pre- 
ceded them; which reproach appears to have sufh- 
cient foundation. 

Both the one and the other agreed as to the princi- 
ple, upon which the supreme good of man ought to 
be founded, that is, to live according, or conformably, 
to nature: Secundrm naturam vivere. The Peripa- 
tetics began by examining what the nature of man is, 
in order to laying down their principle well. Man, 
eaid they, is composed of body and soul: such is his 
nature. To render him perfectly happy it is neces- 
sary to procure him all the goods bath of the body 
and the soul: that is, to live according to nature, in 
which both sects agree the supreme good consists. 
In consequence, they reckoned health, riches, repu- 
tation, and the other advantages of that kind, in the 
number of goods; and in that of evils, sickness, po- 
verty, ignominy, &c., leaving, however, an infinite 
distance between virtue and all other goods, and vice 
and all other evils. These goods which we place 
among those of the body, said they, make the felicity 
of man perfect, and render his life completely happy ; 
but in sucha manner, that he is capable of being 
happy, though not so entirely without them.1 

The Stoics thought very nearly the same, and gaye 
these advantages and inconveniences of the body some 
weight, but they could not hear that they should he 
called goods and evils. Ifonce, said they 2 pain were 
to be admitted an evil, it would follow that the wise 
man, when in pain, is not happy: for felicity is in- 
compatible with a life wherein there is any evil. 
People do not reason so, replied the Peripatetics, in 
any otherrespect. An estate covered with fine corn 
in abundance does not ceaseto be deemed fertile, 
because it produces some few bad weeds. Some 
sniall Josses with considerable gains, do not hinder 
commerce froni being reclioned very advantageous. 
In every thing, the greater outweighs the less, and is 
the rule of judging. It is thus in respect to virtue. 
Put it into one scale, and the whole world into the 
other, virtue will always be infinitely the niost weigh- 
ty: a magnificent idea of virtue this! 3 

I should think it abusing the reader’s patience, if I 
bestowed more time in refuting these subtleties, and 
bad chichane of the Stoics. J only desire him to re- 
member whal I have observed from the beginning, that 
in this ie concerning the supreme good of man, 
the philosophers, of whatever sect they were, consi- 
dered that good only in respect to this life. The 
goods of eternity were either unknown, or indifferent 
to them. 


ARTICLE IL. 


OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS UPON 
THE VIRTUES AND DUTIES OF: LIFE. 

“THOUGH philosophy,” says Cicero,4 * bea region 

-wherein there are no uncultivated lands, and though 


¢ [lin, que sunt A hobis bona corporis numerata, com- 
plent ca quidem beatissimam vitam, sed ita, ut eine illis 
possit beata vita existere. De Finib.). von. 71, 

2 De Finib. 1. v. n. 93, 98. 


8 Audehe virtntis amplitieine m quasi in altera li- 
ze lance ponere. Terrain, mihi crede, ra lanx et maria 
deprimet. 4Onic. hoi. on. 5. | 
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it is fertile and abundant from one end to the other, 
there is no part of it more rich than that which treats 
of the duties of life, and lays down rules and precepts 
for giving our manners a certain and constant tenor, 
and making us live according to the laws of reason 
and virtue.” Jt is true that excellent maxims, and 
such as might make us blush, are to be found upon 
this head amongst the Pagans. [ shall repeat some 
of them from Plato and Cicero, confining myself more 
to the thoughts than expressions of the former, 


The End of Government is to make the Governed 
Happy, in making them Virtuous. 


The first care of every man charged with the go- 
vernnient of others, (which includes all persons in 
general, whose function it is to command, kings, prin- 
ces, generals, ministers, governors of provinces, ma- 
wistrates, judges, and fathers of families:) the first 
care, ] say, of whoever is in any kind of authority, is 
to lay down well the end he ought to propose to him- 
self in the use of that authority.6 What is the end 
ofa man charged with the government of a state? 
It is not, says Plato in more than one place, to render 
it rich, opulent, and powerful; to make it abound with 
gold and silver; to extend its dominion far and wide; 
to keep up great fleets and armies in it, and thereby 
render it superior to all others by sea and land. It 
iseasy to perceive that Athens is intended here. He 
oper something much greater and more solid to 

imself; that is, to make it happy by making it vir- 
tuous; and it can only be so by sincere piety and 
profound submission in regard to God. 

When we speak, says he elsewhere,’ of a happy 
city or republic, we do not pretend to confine that fe- 
licity only to some individuals, its principal persons, 
nobility and magistrates: we understand, that all the 
members of such city or republic are happy, each in 
their several conditions and degrees, and in this the 
essential duty of a person charged with the govern- 
ment ofitconsists. It is the same with a city or state, 
as with the haman body.8 This comparison is entire- 
ly just, and abounds with consequences, The hody 
consists of the head and the members, among which 
menibers some are more noble, more conspicuous, 
and more necessary than others. Can the body be 
said to be in health, and good condition, when the 
least and nieanest of the members is diseased and out 
oforder? Between all the inhabitants ofa city, there 
isa mutual relation of wants and assistance, that forms 
an admirable tie of dependence among them.9 The 
prince, the magistrates, and the rich, have occasion 
for food, clothes, and lodging. What would they 
do, if there were not an inferior order of people to 
supply them with all these necessaries? This provi- 
dence has taken care of, says Plato, in establishing 
the different orders and conditions of men by the 
means of necessity. Ifall were rich, there would be 
neither husbandinen, masons, nor artificers «and if all 
poor, there would be no princes, magistrates, and gen- 
erals of armies, to govern and defend the rest. It 
was this mutual dependence that formed states, and 
within the compass of the same walls assembled and 
united a multitude of men of different trades and oc- 
cupations, all necessary to the public good, and of 
whom in Conseqnence none ought to be neglected, 
and still less despised by him who governs. From 
this multiplicity of talents, conditions, trades, and em- 
ployments, reduced in some measure to unity by this 
mutual comniunication and tendency to the same end, 
results an order, harmony, and concert of wonderful 
beauty, but which always supposes, that, for the per- 
fection of the whole, it is necessary that each part 
should have its perfection and ornament. ‘To return 
{o the comparison of a city or state to the human 
bady, the prince is as the head or sou! of it 31° the 
ministers, magistrates, generals of armies, and other 
officers appointed to execute his orders, are his eyes, 
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arms, and feet. It is the prince who is to animate 
them, put them in inotioh, and direct their actions. 
The head is the seat of the understanding ; and it is 
the understanding that regulates the use of the sen- 
ses, moves the members, and is watchful for their 
preservation, well-being, and health. Plato uses here 
the comparison of a pilot, in whose head alone lies 
the knowledge of steering the vessel, and to whose 
ability the safety of all on board is confided. How 
happy is a state, whose prince speaks and acts in this 
manner! 


Whoever ts charged with the care of others, ought to 
be firmly convinced, that he is designed for inferi- 
ors, and not inferiors for him. 


To be convinced of this principle, we have only, in 
my opinion, to consult good sense, right reason, and 
even Common experience. It, however, seldom hap- 
pens that superiors are truly convinced of it, and 
make it the rule of their conduct. Plato,! to set this 

rinciple in full light, begins by introducing one 

brasymachus into the dislogue, who pleads the 
cause, or rather makes the apology, ofa corrupt go- 
vernnient. This man pretends, that in every govern- 
mient, that ought to be considered as just, which is 
for the advantage of the government: that he who 
commands, and is in office, is not so for others, but 
for himself: that bis will ought to be the rule of all 
under him ; that if strict justice were to be observed, 
superiors of all men were-the inost ta be pitied, hav- 
ing for their lot only the cares and anxieties of go- 
vernment, without being in a condition to advance 
their families, serve their friends, or comply with any 
recauimendation, as they would be bound to act in 
all things according to tbe principles of exact and 
severe justice. There are few, or rather none, who 
talk in this manner: but too many reduce it to prac- 
tice, and make it the rule of their conduct. Plate 
refutes at large all this wretched reasoning, and, ac- 
cording to his custom, makes use of comparisons taken 
from the common vsages of life: I shall content my-’ 
self here with the following single proof, to show that 
those who command are designed for their inferiors, 
and not their inferiors fur those who command. A 
pilot takes upon himself the care of a ship with a 
great number of persons on board, whom different 
views and interests induce togo to a foreign country. 
Did it ever enter into the thoughts of any reasonable 
nian to imagine, that the passengers were for the pi- 
lot, and not the pilot for the passengers? Would 
any one venture to say, tbat the sick whom a physi- 
cian takes care of are for him: 2 And is it not evident 
that physicians, as well as the art of physic, are in- 
tended solely for restoring health to the sick 2 Prin- 
ces are often represented by the ancients under the 
iclea of Keszive Axav, the shepherds of the people. The 
shepherd is certainly for his flock, and nobody is so 
unreasonable to pretend, that the flock is tor the 
shepherd. 

It is from this doctrine of Plato, that the Roman 
orator borrowed the important maxim, which he 
strongly iuculcates on Quinctus Cicero, his brother, 
in the admirable letter wherein he gives him advice 
for his good conduct in the government of Asia, 
which had been confided to his care. “ As for we,” 
says he, ** Tam convinced that the sole end and atten- 
tion of those in authority ought to be, to render all 
under them as happy as possible—And not only,” 
adds he, “ those who govern citizens and allies, but 
whoever has the care of slaves, and even of beasts, 
ought to procure them all the good and conyenience 
they cau, aad make their advantage their whole 
care.”' 2 

The natural consequence of this principle, that al! 
superiors, without exception, are established for the 


2 De Rep. 1. ii. p. 338, &c. 

@ Ac mihi quidem videntur hue omnia esse referenda ab 
fis qui prusunt aliis, ut ji qui eorum in imperiis erunt sint 
quiin heatissimi—Est antem, non modéd ejus qui sociis et 
civibus, sed etiam ejus qui servis, qui mutia pecudibus pra- 
sit,eorum quibus privsit cummodi utilitutique servire, Cie. 
Epist. i. ad Q. Fratr. 
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good of those under them, is, that their sole view in 
the use of their power and authority ought to be the 
public good.3 Hence also it follows, that only persons 
of worth should have great employments; that they 
should even enter upon them against their will; and 
that it should be necessary to use a kind of violence to 
oblige them to accept such offices. And indeed pla- 
ces, wherein nothing is to be seen but pains, labour, 
and difficulty, are not so desirable as to be sought or 
solicited. However, says Plato, nothing is niore com- 
mon in pur days than to make interest for posts, and 
to pretend tothe highest employments, without any 
other merit, than an anibitiou that knows no bounds, 
and a blind esteem for one’s self: and this abuse it is, 
that accasions the misfortunes of states and kingdoms, 
and terminates at length in their ruin. 


Justice and the faith of engagements arc the founda- 
lions of society. Sanctity of oaths. 

The firmest tie of society is justice, and the foun- 
dation of justice is fidelity to engagements, which 
faith consists in the inviolable observance of promises 
given, and treaties made.4 

Injustice can assume only two different forms, of 
which the one resembles the fox, and is that of arti- 
fice and fraud; and the other the lion, which js that 
af violence. Both the one and the other are equally 
unworthy of man, and contrary to his nature: but the 
most odious and detestable is that of fraud and perfi- 
dy, especially when it covers the blackest practices 
with the appearance of probity. 

All kinds of fraud and artifice shonld be banished 
from the intercourse of mankind, with that malignant 
cimmaing of address,® that covers and adorns itself with 
the name of prudence. but which in reality is infinite- 
ly remote from it, and suits only douhle-dealing, dark, 
knavish, malicious, artificial, perfidious people: for all 
these odious and detestable nanies scarce suffice to 
express the character of such as renounce sincerity 
and truth, in the intercourse of life.i By what name 
then must we call those, who make a jest of the sanc- 
tity of oaths, which are solenin and religiaus aftirma- 
tions, nade in the presence, and before the eyes of 
Gad, whom we call to witness to them,’ whom we 
render in some measnre the guarantce for their truth, 
and who will undoubtedly avenge the sacrilegious 
abuse of his name? ‘The regard due to the divisity, 
could not, according to Plato,9 be carried too far in 
this respect. It was from this principle he desired that, 
in trials wherein only temporal interests were con- 
cerned, the judges should not require any oath from 
the parties, in order that they might not be tempted 
to take false ones, as it happens, says he, with more 
than hulf those who are obliged to swear; it being 
very unconmion and difficult for a man, when his es- 
tate, reputation, or life are at stake, to have so great 
a reverence for the name of God, as not to venture to 
take it in vain. This delicacy is remarkable in a Pa- 
gan, and well worthy our serious reflection. Plato 
goes still farther. He declares,!9 that not only to 
swear slightly, and without any important reason, but 
to use the name of God in familiar discourse and con- 
versation, is to dishonour and to be wanting in the re- 
spect due to the divine Majesty. He would therefore 
lave been far from reproving a custom, now very comn- 
nion even among persons of worth, of calling frequent- 
ly upon the name of God, when nothing less is in 
question than religion. 


Different duties of civil life. 
virtue. 


Every one ought to consider the common good ag 
the great end of his actions." For should men know 


Fine maxims upon 


3 Plat. de Rep. li. p. 247. Ibid. L. vii. p. 520, 521. 
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no good but private interest, and be for engrossing 
every thing to themselves, no kind of society could 
subsist among them. Every thing upon earth was 
created for the use of man, and meu themselves were 
formed tor one another, and for the aid of each other 
by reciprocal services. Hence we are not to believe, 
that we were born only for ourselves. Onr country, 
our fathers, mothers, and friends, havea right to what- 
ever we nre, and it is our duty to procure them all the 
advantages in our power. 

It is upon these principles of our duty to justice and 
society, that the Stoics determine many questions of 
moral philosophy in a manner, that condemns any 
Christian casuists. 

At the time of a famine, a merchant arrives first in 
a port laden with corn, followed by many others with 
the same freight.1 Ought he to declare, that the rest 
will soon be there; or is it allowable for him to be si- 
lent about them, in order to make the better market 
for himself? The decision is, that he ought to de- 
clare it; because so the good of human society for 
which he is born réquircs.—A man receives bad mo- 
ney in payments.2 May he give it to others for good, 
knowing it to be counterfeit? He cannot, as an hon- 
est man.—Another sells an ingot of gold, taking it for 
brass.3 Is the buyer obliged to tell the seller that it 
is gold, or may he take advantage of the other's ig- 
norance, and buy that for a crown which is perhaps 
worth a thousand? He cannot in conscience. 

It is an indisputable maxim, says Plato, which ought 
to serve asa foundation for the whole conduct of civ- 
il life. that it is never allowable to hurt any one, nor 
consequently to return evil for evil, injury for injury, 
or 'o take revenge of our enemies, and to make the 
same misfortunes fall upon them, which they have 
made us to suffer.4 And this is what reason teaches 
us. But the Pagans are not steady upon this refined 
point of morality. ‘* He is agood man,” says Cicero, 
“who does all the good in his power, and hurts no- 
body, unless provoked by injury.” Virwn bonum 
esse, qui prossit quibus possit; noceat nemini, nist 
lacessitus injuria.® 

One of the laws of Plato’s commonwealth is, that 
money should never be lent with usury.6 The goods 
of another are never to be appropriated to one’s own 
use. “If I had found a treasure,” says Plato, “1 
would not touch it, though the augurs upon being 
consulted should assure me that I might apply it to 
my own use. That treasure in our coffers, is not of so 
much value as the progress we make in virtue and jus- 
tice, when we have the courage to despise it. Be- 
sides, if we appropriate it to our own use, it is a 
source of curses to our family.’’ He judges in the 
game manner of a thing found in one’s way.? 

All other good things without virtue, ought to be 
regarded as real evils.8 And this virtue is neither 
the gift of nature, the fruit of study, nor the growth 
of human svit, but an inestimable blessing, which God 
confers on whom he pleases.9 


Contrast between a good man under a load of evils, 
and a wicked man in the highest uffluence and good 
JSortune. 


Plato supposes two men, very different in the 
world’s thoughts and treatment of them. The one 
consummately wicked, without either faith, probity, 
or honour, bat wearing the mask of all these virtues; 
the other a perfectly good man, (according to the idea 
of the Pagans) who has no thoughts but to be, not to 
seem, just. The first, for the attainment of his ends, 
spares neither fraud, injustice, nor calumny, and reck- 
ons the greatest crimes as nothing, provided he can 
but conceal them.J0 With an appearance of religion, 
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he affects to adore the gods with pomp and splendour, 
offering presents and sacrifices to them in greater 
number, and with more magnificence than any body. 
By this means deceiving the dim sight of men, that 
cannot pierce into the heart, he succeeds in heaping 
up riches, honours, esteem, reputation, powerful es- 
tablishments, and multiplying advantageous marriages 
for himself and his children; in a word, whatever the 
most splendid fortune includes of most soothing and 
beneficial. ‘The second, in a supreme degree the good 
man, simple, modest, reserved, solely intent upon his 
duty, inviolably attached to justice, far from being 
honoured aud rewarded as he would cleserve, (in 
which case, says Plato, it could not be discerned 
whether virtue itself, or the honours and rewards con- 
sequent upon it, were his motives) is universally in 
disgrace, blackened with the most odious calum- 
nies, lookéd upon as the vilest of wretches, abandon- 
ed to the most cruel and ignominious treatment, 
“thrown into prison, scourged, wounded, and at last 
nailed to the croas;"’ while he chooses rather to un- 
dergo the most cruel torments, than to renounce jus- 
tice and innocence.it Is there any one, cries Cicero, 
so stupid as to hesitate one moment, which of these 
two he would rather choose to resemble? 

We are surprised to find sentiments so noble, so 
exalted, and so conformable to rigbt reason and jus- 
tice, among the Pagans. We should remember, that 
notwithstanding the general corruption and darkness 
which had overspread the Pagan world, the light of 
the eternal Word did not fail to shine out to a cer- 
tain degree in their minds: ‘‘and the light shineth in 
darkness."12 It is that light, which discovers and 
makes known to them various truths, and the princi- 
ples of ihe law of nature. It is that light, which 
writes it in their hearts, and gives them the discern- 
ment of many things just and unjust: which makes St. 
Augustine 13 say, * Let the wicked see in the book of 
the light, in what manner they ought to live.” Now, 
when we see in Greece crowds of learned men, a peo- 
ple of philosophers, who succeed one another during 
four entire ages; who employ tbemselves solely in 
inquiring after trath; who, most of them, for suc- 
ceeding the better therein, renounce their fortunes, 
country, settlement, dnd all other employments except 
that of applying to the study of wisdom: can we be- 
lieve so singular and unexanipled an event, which nev- 
er happened in any other part or time of the world, 
the etlect of chance, and that Providence had neither 
any share in it, nor intended it for any end? It had 
not destined the philosophers to reform the errors of 
mankind. Those great men disputed four hundred 
years almost without agreeing upon, and concluding 
any thing. None of their schools undertook to prove 
the unity of the Godhead, none of them ever so much 
as thought of advancing the necessity of a Mediator. 
But how useful were their moral precepts upon the 
virtues and duties, in preventing the inundation of 
vice? What horrid disorders had taken place, had 
the Epicureans been the prevailing and only sect3 
How much did their inquiries contribute to the pres- 
ervation of the important doctrines of the distinction 
between matter and mind, of the immortality of the 
soul, and the existence of a Supreme Being? Many 
of them had adinirable principles upon all these 
points, “ which God had made known unto them, "t4 


mus, summa justitia, singulari fide; alter insignia seelere et 
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preferable to so many other people whom he left in 
barbarity and ignorance, 

As this knowledge of theirs, and the virtuous ac- 
tions consequent upon it, may be considered under a 
double point of view, it ought also to produce two 
quite diilerent effects in us. If we consider it as an 
emanation of that eternal ligbt, “ which shineth even 
in darkness," who can doubt whether or not it be 
worthy of our esteem and admiration? But if we 
consider it in the principle from whence it proceed- 
ed, and the abuse osade of it hy the Pagans, it cannot 
he praised without reserve and exception, It is by 
the sanie rule we are to judge of all that we read in 
profane history, The most shining actions of virtue 
which it relates, are always infinitely remote from 
pure and real virtue, because not directed to their 
principle, and having their root in cupidity, or pride 
and self-love. Radicata est cupiditas: species potest 
esse bonarum faclorum, ver? opera bona esse non pos- 
sunt. The root is not judged by the branches, but 
the branches by the root. The blossoms and even 
fruit may seem likes but their root is highly different. 
Noli attendere quod floret foris, sed que radix: est 
interna. Not what these actions have of real, but 
what is defective in them, ought to be condemned. 
It is not what they want, that makes them vicious. 
And what they want is charity, that inestimable gift, 
of which the want cannot be supplied by any other, 
and which ts not to be fouud out of the Christian 
church and the true religion. Accordingly we see, 
that none of the Pagans, who in other respects, have 
Taid down very fine rules of duly between man and 
man, have made the love of God the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their morality: none of them have taught the 
necessity of directing the actions of human probity to 
Him. ‘They knew the branches, but not the stem and 
trunk of moral perfection. 


ARTICLE III. 


OF JURISPRUDENCE, OR THE CIVIL LAW. 


I ANNEX the knowledge of laws to moral philoso- 
phy, of which it isa part, or at least to which it has a 
great relation. It is a subject of great extent, but 
Ishall treat it very succinctly: The memoirs with 
which an able professor of law, Mr. Lorry, one of my 
very good friends, has supplied me, have been of great 
use to me. 

By the knowledge of the law, I mean the know!]- 
edge of right, of laws in general. Every people have 
had their particular laws and legislators. Moses is 
the most ancient of then all: God himself dictated 
the laws it was his will that his people should observe. 
Mercurjus Trismegistus among the Egyptians, Minos 
among the inhabitants of the island of Crete, Pythag- 
oras aniong the cities of Great Greece, Charondas 
and Zalencus in the same’ country, Lycurgus at Spar- 
ta, and Draco and Solon at Athens, are the most cel- 
ebrated legislators of Pagan antiqnity. As I have 
merce of them with Sufficient extent in the course of 
this history, I proceed directly to the Romans. 

The beginnings of the Roman civil law were con- 
fined. Under the kings, Rome had only a small num- 
ber of laws, which were proposed at first by the sen- 
ate, and afterwards confirmed in the assembly of the 
people. Tapirius, who lived in the time of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, was the first who collected the laws 
made by the kings into one body. ‘That collection 
was called from the name of its author, Jus Papiri- 
anum, the Papirian law. 

The commonwealth, after having abolished the 
poe of kings, retained their laws for some time: 

ut they were aflerwards expressly abolished by the 
Tribunitian law, in hatred to the name of kings. 
From that time it nsed an uncertain kind of Right till 
the twelve tables, which were prepared by ihe De- 
cemvirl, and composed out of the laws of Athens and 
the principal cities of Greece, into which deputies had 
been sent to collect such as they should judge the 
wisest and best adapted to a republican government. 
These laws were the foundation and source of the 
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whole Roman civil law:2 and Cicero is not afraid to 
prefer them to all the writings and hooks of the phi- 
losophers, as well in respect to the weight of their 
authority, as the extent of the utility deducible from 
thein 3 

The brevity, and at the same time the severity, of 
the law of the twelve tables, niade way for the inter- 
pretation of the learned, and the preetor’s edicts. The 
first employed themselves in explaining their spirit 
and intention: the second in softening their rigour, 
and supplying what might have been omitted. 

The laws, in process of time, having multiplied , 
greatly, the study of them became absolutely neces- 
sary, and at the same time very difficult. Persons of 
birth, capacity, learning, and love for the public good,» 
distinguished by the name of civilians, applied wholly 
to this study. The young Romans, who designed to 
open themselves a way to the great offices of thet 
commonwealth by the talent of eloquence, which was 
the first step to them, went to the houses of these 
civilians in order to acquire their first knowledge of 
the law, without which it was not possible for them 
to succeed at the bar. Private persons in all their 
affairs had recourse to them, aff ak houses were 
regarded as the oracles of the whole city, whence 
answers were brought which determined doubts, calm- 
ed disquiets, and directed the methods it was neces- 
sary to take in the prosecution of all suits.4 These 
answers were no more than opinions, which might in- 
form the judges, but imposed no necessity upon them 
of following them. Augustus was the first who gave 
them more authority, in appointing civilians himself, 
who were no longer timited to serve as counsel to in- 
dividuals, but were held the emperor’s officers. From 
that period, their opinions, reduced to writing, and 
sealed with the public authority, had the force of laws, 
to whtch the emperors obliged the judges to conform. 
These civilians publisbed various works under difler- 
ent titles, which bave contributed exceedingly to- 
wards reducing the knowledge of the civil law into 
art and niethod. 

These laws, in their turn, multiplied extremely, and 
made way for doubts and difficulties by contradictions, 
supposed or real. In such cases recourse was had to 
ie ad- 
judged also by decrees the canses referred to him by 
appeal, and answered by rescripts all the consulta- 
tions‘addressed to him by petition ar memorial. And 
thence partly came the Constitutions of the Emperors, 
so full of wisdom and’ cquity, from which the body of 
the Roman or civil law has been formed. 

To form these decisions with the greater maturity, 
they called in the assistance of the most learned civi- 
lians, and did not give their answers, till after having 
concerted them well with all the persons in the em- 
pire who were best versed in the laws and rights of 
the public. -_ 

I shall say a few words in this place upon the most 
celebrated civil lawyers of the latter times. 

Papinian (2milius) was held in great estimation 
by the emperor Severus, whom he had succeeded in 
the office of fiscal advocate. He was looked upon as 
the asylum of the laws, and the repository of the 
whole knowledge of them. ‘The en:peror Valenti- 
nian ILI, raised him above all the civilians, in ordain- 
ing by his law of the 7th of November 426,5 that when 
they were divided upon any point, they should fol- 
low the opinion esponsed by that eminent genins, r 
as he calls him, And, indeed, Cujas¢ judges him to 
be the most profound civilian that ever was, or ever 
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will be. The emperor Severus, being willing to raise 
his great merit to equal dignity, made him prefectus 
pretorio, of which one of the principal functions was 
to judge causes jointly with the emperor, or in his 
same. Papinian, to acquit himself the better in that 
office, took Paulus and Ulpian for his counsellors and 
judges assistant, whose names are alsu very famous 
among the civilians. 

Severus, at his death, left two sons, Caracalla and 
Geta. Though they had both the name, Dion! as- 
sures us that only Caracalla had the power of emper- 
or, who soon rid himself of his colleague in the most 
cruel and barbarous manner conceivable; for he 
caused him to be assassinated in the arms of their 
common moiher, and, according to some, killed him 
with bis own hands. 

Caracalla murdered all whom his brother had loved, 
and who had either served or retained to him, with- 
out distinction of age, sex, or quality; and Dion says, 
that he began with twenty thousand of his domestics 
and soldiers.2 To mention or write the name of Geta 
suficed for being immediately butchered; so that the 
poets dared not use it even in comedies, where it was 
commonly given to slaves. : 

Papinian could not escape his cruelly. It is said, 
that Caracalla would have obliged him to compose a 
discourse to excuse the death of Geta either to the 
senate or people, and that he generously replied: “It 
is not so easy to excuse, as to commit parricide;” and, 
“to accuse an innocent person, after having deprived 
him of his life, is a second parricide.” Me remem- 
bered, without doubt, that Seneca had been very 
much blamed, for having composed a letter for Nero 
to the senate, to justify the assassination of his mo- 
ther.8 The son of Papinian, who was then questor, 
and had three days before exhibited magnificent 
games, was also killed. 

Fabius Sabinus. The emperor Heliogabalus (A. D. 
22],) having ordered a centurion to go and kill 
Sabinus, that officer, who was a little deaf, believed 
that he had bade him make Sabinus quit the city. 
The centurion’s error saved the life of Sabinus, who 
passed for the Cato of his times. The emperor 
Alexander, who succeeded Heliogabalus, A. D. 222, 
placed him in the number of those next his person, 
and whose counsel he took for governing wisely. 

Ulpian (Domitius Ulpianus) descended originally 
from the city of Tyre. He had been counsellor, and 
judge assistant to Papinian, in the time of Severus. 
When Alexander came to the empire, he pfaced him 
near his person, in quality of counsellor of state, and 
to take care of all things referred to his judgment,4 
which employment is evidently that since called great 
referendary. He afterwards made him prefectus 
pretorio. 

Lampridius,5 places him at the head of those wise, 
learned, and faithful persons, who composed Alexan- 
der’s council, and assures us that prince paid him 
greater deference than any body else, upon account 
of his extraordinary love of justice; that he convers- 
ed only with him in private; that he looked upon him 
as his iutor: and that he proved an excellent emper- 
or, from making great use of Ulpian’s counsels in the 
government of the empire. 

As Ulpian endeavoured to re-establish discipline 
» iongst the pretorian soldiers, they rose against 
1, y, and demanded his death of Alexander. Instead 
v. granting their request, he often covered him with 
his purple robe, to defend him against the effects of 
their fury. At length, having attacked him in the 
night, he was obliged to fly to the palace to implore 
the aid of Alexander and Mammea. But all the awe 
of the imperial authority could not save him, and he 
was killed by the soldiers even in the sight of Alex- 
ander. Several of Ulpian’s works are still extant. 

Paulus (Julius Paulus) was of Padua, where his 
statue ie still to be seen.6 He was nominated consul 
under Alexander, and then prefectus pretorio. He, 
as well as Sabinus and Ulpian, was of the council 


4 Dio. }. Ixxvii. p. 870, &e. 
® Tacit. Anoal. lL. xiv.c. 11. 
3 In Alex. vit. 
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2 Cesariani, 
6 Scriniorum magister. 
6 Ibid. 
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formed by Mammea the mother, and Mzsa the grand- 
mother, of Alexander, to administer the public affairs 
during the minority of that prince. Every body 
knows the great services they did, and the reputation 
they acquired him, The Roman empire had at that 
time every thing that could render a state happy, a 
very good prince, and excellent ministers: for the one 
is of small utility without the other; and perhaps it 
is even more dangerous to the people, to have a prince 
good of hiniself, but who suffers himself to be deceiv- 
ed by bad men, than to have one more wicked, who 
however inspects into the conduct of his officers, and 
obliges them to do their duty. Alexander always set 
reat value upon the merit of Paulus, who is said to 
ave written more than any other civilian. 

Pomponius was also of Alexander’s court and coun- 
cil. How happy was this reign! As he lived to the 
age of seventy-eight, he composed a great number of 
works. Among the rest, he made a collection of all 
ap mous civilians down to the time of the emperor 

ulian. 

Modestinus (JZerennius) lived also in the reign of 
Alexander, who raised him to the consulship. He, 
as well as the four preceding lawyers, was Papinian’s 
disciple, whose care formed them all in the know- 
ledge of the civil law. What services does a single 
nan eee render a state by his learning and 

upils! 
e Tribonian was of Pamphilia. He was honoured 
with the first employments at Constantinople by the 
emperor Justinian, It wns under that prince, and 
by his care, that the civil law took a new form, and 
was reduced into an order, that still exists, and will 
for ever do him honour. 

Before him, there were many Codes, which were 
either compiled from, or abridgments of, the Roman 
laws. Gregorius and Hermogenes, two civiliang, 
made a collection of laws, which from their names 
was called The Gregorian and Hermogenian Code. 
It was a collection of the Constitutions of the emper- 
ors, from Adrian down to Dioclesian and Maximin in 
306. This work was of no use, for want of authorit 
to cause it to be observed. The emperor Theodosi- 
us the younger was the first who composed a Code 
in sixteen books, consisting of the Constitutions of 
the emperors frum Constantine the Great down to 
him; and he abrogated all laws not comprised in this 
system. This is called the Theodosian Code, and was 
published in 438. And lastly, the emperor Justinian, 
seeing the authority of the Roman law much weak- 
ened in the West, from the decline of the empire, re- 
solved to cause the whule body of the Roman law to 
be compiled anew. He charged Tribonian with this 
commission, who called in the aid of the most learned 
civilians then in being. He chose the finest of the 
Imperial Constitutions from Adrian down to bis own 
time, and published this new Code in 529. 

He afterwards undertook a new work by order of 
the emperor: this was to extract the best decisions 
from the two thousand volumes of the ancient civi- 
lians, and to reduce them into one body, which was 
published in 533, under the name of the Digest. The 
emperor gave this collection the force of Taw by the 
letter which he placed in front of the work, and 
which serves it fora preface. It is called also the 
Pandect. The Digest consists of fifty books. The 
same year appeared the dnséztutes of Justinian, a book 
which contains the elements and principles of the 
Roman or civil law. The year following, that is to 
say in 534, the emperor niade some alterations in his 
first Code, which he abolished, and substituted a new 
one in its stead, to which alone he gave the authority 
of law. And lastly, after this revisal, Justinian pub- 
lished a hundred and sixty-five constitutions, and 
thirteen edicts, which are called Wovelle, ihe Novels, 
either because they make a considerable change in 
the ancient law; or, according to Cujas, because they 
were made upon new cases, and compiled after the 
revisal of the Code by the order of that emperor 
Most of the Novels were written in Greek, and were 
translated into Latin. 4 

The body of the civil Jaw therefore consists of fous 
parts, the Code, the aw the Institutes, and thp 
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Novels. By the Civil Law, the Institutes under- 
stand the laws peculiar to each city or people. But 
at present it is properly the Roman law, contained in 
the Institutes, the Digest, and the Code. Itis other- 
wise called the Written Law. 

From all that I have now said may be seen, what 
services a prince may render his people, who applies 
himself seriously to the cares of government, and 
who is well convinced of the extent and importance 
of his duties. Justinian had been very successful in 
the wars he had undertaken, and had the wisdom to 
ascribe that success neither to the number of his 
troops, the courage of his soldiers, the experience of 
his generals, nor bis own talents and abilities; but 
solely to the protection with which God had vouch- 
safed to favour his arms.! But, had he contented 
himself with ihis military glory, le would have 
thought, that he had only half clischarged the func- 
tions of sovereignty, which was principally establish- 
ed for rendering justice to the people in the name 
and place of God himself. Accordingly he declares 
expressly in a public edict, that the Imperial Majesty 
ought not to be adorned with arms only, but armed 
also with laws, for the good government of the peo- 
ple, as well in peace as in war.2 

After, therefore, having restored peace to the pro- 
vinces of the empire as a warrior, he turned his 
thoughts to the regulation of its polity asa legislator, 
by instituting a universal body Eviaw, to serve as the 
rule of all tribunals: a work which had been much 
the object of the wishes of his predecessors, as he 
observes in more than one place, but which seemed 
attended with so many difficulties that they had al- 
ways believed itimpracticable. He surmounted them 
all with a constancy, that nothing was capable of dis- 
couraging. For succeeding in this important enter- 
prise he employed all the most learned civilians in 
the whole extent of the empire, presiding himself in 
the work, and revising exactly all they composed.§ 
Far from ascribing the honour of it to himself, as is 
usual enough, he does them all justice; he mentions 
them with praises, he extols their erudition, be treats 
them almost as his colleagues, and recommends it as 
a duty, to thank the Divine Providence for having 
supplied him with such aids, and for having honoured 
his reign by the composition of a work so long desir- 
ed, and so useful and necessary for the due adminis- 
tration of justice. An enzperor, of less zeal for the 

ublic good, and less liberality, than Justinian, would 
fare left all those civilians in obscurity and inaction. 
How many excellent talents of all kinds remain bu- 
ried, for want of patrons to produce them! The 
learned are not wanting to princes, but princes to the 
learned. The great qualities and actions of Justi- 
nian would have recommended him for ever to the 
veneration of mankind, if his conduct in respect to 
ecclesiastical affairs had not sullied his glory. 

I shall conclude this article upon the knowledge 
of civil law, with some extracts from laws, that may 

ive the reader an idea of the beauty and solidity 
of the different institutions of which I have been 
epeaking. ’ 

“Digna vox est majestate regnantis, legibus alli- 
gatum se Principem profiteri: adeo de auctoritate jJu- 
ris nostra pendet auctoritas. Et, re vera, majus im- 
perio est submittere legibus principatum; et oraculo 
preesentis Edicti, quod nobis licere non patimur, aliis 
indicamus.” “It is worthy of the imajesty of a 

rince to declare himself bound and limited by the 
aws: so much does our authority depend on right 
and justice. And, indeed, to submit the sovereign 


1 Ita nostros animos Dei omnipotentis erigimus adjuto- 
rinm, ut neque armis confidamus, neque nostris militzbus, 
neque bellurum ducibus, vel nostro ingenio; sed omnem 
apem ad solam referamus summ@# providentiam trinitatis. 
Epist ad Trebon. 

4 Imperatoriam majestatem non solim armis decoratam, 
sed etiam legibns oportet esse armatam, ut utrumqoe lem- 
pus, et bellorum et pacis, reclé possit gubernari. Eptst. ad 
cupinem ferum juventutem. 

3 Nostra quoque majesias semper inveatizando et perecru- 
dande ea gue ab his componcbsntar, quicquid dobium et 
fnecrium jnveniebatur——emendabat, et in compelentem 
formam redigebat. Epist. ad senat, ct omnes populos, 
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power to the laws, is greater than to exercise 1t 
wherefore we are well satisfied to make known to 
others by the present edict, what we do not think 
lawful for us to do.” It is an emperor, master of al- 
most the universe, who speaks thus, and who is not 
afraid of hurting his authority, by declaring the just 
bounds by which it is limited. 

“ Rescripta contra jus elicita, ab omnibus Judicibus 
refutari preecipinius; nisi forté sit aliquid, quod non 
ledat alium, et prosit petenti, vel crimen supplican- 
tibus indulgeat,” ‘ We ordain, that no judge shall 
have any regard to rescripts obtained from us con- 
trary to justice, unless they tend towards ae al 
some grace to petitioners not to the hurt of others, 
or towards remitting some punishment to suppliants.” 
It is very uncommon for princes either to own that 
they have deceived themselves, or been deceived by 
others, and to retract in consequence what they bave 
once decreed. Nothing, however, does them more 
honour than such an acknowledgment, as we see in 
the example of Artaxerxes, who publicly revoked 
the unjust decree he bad been misled into passing 
against the Jews. 

‘“‘ Scire leges, non hoe est verba earum tenere, sed 
vin ac potestatem. “ To know the laws, is not onl 
to understand the words of which they are composed, 
but their force and efficacy.” 

“Non dubiun est in lerem committere eum, qui 
verba legis amplexus, contra legis nititur voluntatem ; 
nec peenas insertas legibus evitabit, qui se contra ju- 
ris sententiam seva prerogativa verborum fraudulen- 
ter excusat.” ‘It is not to be doubted, but that he 
acts contrary to the law, who, confining himself to 
the letter, acts contrary to the spirit and intent of it; 
and whoever, to excuse himself, endeavours fraudu- 
lently to elude the true sense of a law by a rigorous 
attachment to the words of it, shall not escape its 
penalties by such prevarication.” 5 

“Nulla juris ratio, aut sequitatis benignitas pati- 
tur, ut, que salubriter pro utilitate hominum intro- 
ducunter, ea nos duriore interpretatione contra ipso- 
rum commodum producamus ad severitatem.” ‘It 
is contrary to all justice and equity, that those things 
which have been wisely instituted for the good of 
mankind, should be wrested to their prejudice by a 
mistaken severity and a too rigid interpretation.” 

“ Observandum est jus reddenti, ut, in adeundo 
quidem facilem se prebeat, sed contemni non patia- 
tur. Unde mandatis adjicitur, ne in ulteriorem fami- 
liaritatem provinciales admittant: nam ex conversa- 
tione wquali contemptio dignitatis mascitur. Sed et 
incog noscendo, neque excandescere adversus €03 
quos malos putat, neque precribus calamitosorum 
illachrymari oportet. Id enim non est constantis et 
recti Judicis, cujus animi motum vultus detegit; et 
summatim ita jus reddi debet, ut auctoritatem digni- 
tatis ingenio suoaugeat.” ‘The person who adminis- 
ters fuses ooght indeed to be easy of access, but 
should not suffer himself to be despised by niaking 
hiniself too cheap. Hence it is, that in the instruc- 
tions given to provincial governors and magistrates, 
it is recommended to them, not to admit the people 
of their provinces into too great a degree of familiar- 
ity, because conversing as equals induces contempt 
ofdignity, In rendering justice, he ought also neither 
to express great indignation against such as he he- 
lieves criminal, nor suffer himself to be softened too 
much by the prayers of the unfortunate. For it does 
not become ie constancy and gravity of an upright 
judge, to discover the sentiments of his heart in his 
countenance: in a word, he ought to dispense justice 
in such a manner, as to exalt the authority of his of-. 
fice by the wisdom and moderation of his conduct.” 

“Que sub conditione jurisjurandi relinquuntur, a 
Preetore reprobantur.4 Providit enim is qui sub juris- 
jurandi conditione quid accepit, aut omittendo con- 
ditionem perderet hereditatem legatumve, aut coge- 
retur turpitur, accipiendo conditionem, jurare. Vo- 
lnit ergo eum, cui sub jurisjurandi conditione quid 
rclictum cst, ita capere, ut capiunt hi, quibus nolla 
talis jurisjurandi conditio inseritur: et recte. Cim 
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enim faciles sint nonnnllj hominum ad jurandum con- 
teniptu religionis, alii perquam timidi metu divini 
Nuniinis usque ad superstitionem: ne vel hi, vel ill, 
aut consequerentur, aut perderent quod relictum est, 
Preetor consultissimé intervenit.” ‘The tendency of 
this law is admirable. It dispenses with a person's 
taking an oath, to whom an estate or legacy has been 
left upon condition of taking such oath; and ordains, 
that he shall enjoy such estate or legacy, as if such 
condition had not been inserted, lest it should occa- 
sion him either to swear contrary to his conscience, 
‘or to renounce his right through an over-scrnpulons, 
or superstitious delicacy of conscience. It were to be 
wished, that the spirit of this law should occasion 
the number of me less oaths to be abolished, which 
bad custom has introduced into all the trading socie- 
tles and companies of France. 

“ Advocati, qui dirimunt ambigua fata causarum, 

Suzeque defensionis viribus in rebus sepe publicis ac 
privatis lapsa erigunt, fatigata reparant, non mints 
provident humano generi, quam si preeliis atque vul- 
neribus patriam parentesque salvarent. Nec enim 
solos nostro imperio inilitare credimus illos, qui gla- 
diis, clypeis, et thoracibus nituntur, sed etiam advo- 
catos. Militant namque patroui causarum, qui glo- 
rios vocis confisi munimine, laborantium spem, vi- 
tam, ac posteros defendunt.” Advocates, who ter- 
niinate causes, of which the events are always uncer- 
tain, and who by the force of their eloquence, wheth- 
er in respect to the public, which often happens, or 
pee persons, reinstate ruinous affairs, render no 
ess service to mankind, than if they defended their 
country and parents in battle at the expense of their 
blood and wounds. For we rank in the number of 
those who fight for our empire, not only such as act 
for it with sword, harness, and shield, but those also 
who lend our subjects the noble aid of eloquence, in 
defence of their lives, interests, and posterity.” 

Tt is with reason that the prince bestows such fine 
praises on a profession, which makes so salutary a 
use of the talents of the mind, and that he equals it 
with whatever js greatest in the state. But at the 
same time he recommends to advocates the exercise 
of so illustrious a profession with a noble disinterest- 
edness, and not to disgrace it by a base devotion to 
sordid interest. ‘Ut non ad turpe compendium sti- 
pemque deformem hee arripiatur occasio, sed laudis 
per eam augmenta quzerantur. Nam si lucro pecn- 
niaque capiantur, veluti abjecti atque degeneres inter 
vilissinios nnmerabuntur.” He also exhorts them not 
to abandon themselves to the inhuman itch and plea- 
sure of bitter raillery and gross invective, which only 
Jessen the weight of the advocate’s discourse in the 
esteem of his hearers; but to confine themselves strict- 
ly to what the necessity and success of causes require. 
“Ante omnia autem universi advocati ita prabeant 
patrocinia pareeuuibus, ut non ultra quam litium poscit 
utilitas, in licentiam convitiandi et maledicendi teme- 
ritate prorumpant. Agant quod causa desiderat, tem- 
perent ab injuria. Nam si quis adeo procax fuerit, 
ut non ratione sed probris putet esse certandum, 
opinionis suze imminutionem patietur.” 


CHAPTER III. 


OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS CON- 
CERNING THE METAPHYSICS AND PHYSICS. 


T HAVE already observed that the Metaphysics were 
dncluded in the Physics of the ancients. I shall ex- 
amine four points in them. The existence and attri- 
‘butes of the Divinity; the formation of the world; 
the nature of the soul; and the effects of nature. 


ARTICLE I. 


O¥ THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
DIVINITY. 

THE opinions of the ancient philosophers concern- 
Sng the Divinity may be reduced to three principal 
papi: or questions. 1. Whether the Divinity exists? 
2. What ishis nature? 3. Whether he presides over 
the government of the world, and makes the affairs 
of mankind his care? 

_ Before I enter into the chaos of philosophical opin- 
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ions, it will not be improper to explain in few words 
the state of the belief of the whole world in respect 
to the Divinity, as the philosophers found it, when 
they first began to introduce their maxims upon this 
point by the sole method of reasoning; and to slight 
the common and popular belief of al! the nations of 
the universe, even to the most barbarous, which had 
supported itself in a constant and uniform manner by 
tradition alone. 

Before the philosophers, the whole world agreed 
in believing 11a Supreme Being, omnipresent, and 
attentive to the prayers of all who invoked his name 
in whatsoever condition they might be, in the midst 
of deserts, in the violence of storms at sea, and in 
the gloom of dungeons; so good as to concern him- 
self for the misfortunes of men, with power to deliver 
them ont of them, the dispenser of victory, success, 
abundance, and every kind of prosperity: the arbiter 
of the seasons, and of the fecundity of man and beast: 
presiding at the conventions and treaties made either 
between kings or private persons: receiving their 
oaths, exacting the execution, and punishing with 
inexorable severity the least violation of them: giving 
or taking away courage, presence of mind, expedi- 
ents, gond counsel, and attention and doeility to wise 
advice: protecting the innocent, the weak, and the 
injured, and declaring himself the avenger of ae 
sion, violence, and injustice: judging kings and na- 
tions, deciding their lot and destiny, and assigning 
with absolute power the cxtent and duration of king- 
doms and empires. Such were part of the thoughts 
which men generally had of the Divinity, even in the 
midst of the darkness of paganism, which may serve 
as a summary of the ideas they had derived froma 
universal and perpetual tradition, undoubtedly as 
ancient as the world, upon this head. ‘That this is 
true, we have incontestable proofs in the poems of 
Homer, the most venerable monument of Pagan an- 
tiquity, and which may be considered as the archives 
of the religion of those remote times. 


SECTION I.—or THE EXISTENCE OF THE DI- 
VINITY. 


THE philosophers were much divided concerning 
different points of philosophy, but they all agreed in 
respect to the existence of the Divinity, except a ver 
small oumber, of whom I shall soon speak. Thoug 
these philosophers, by their inquiries and disputes, 
added nothing fundamentally to what all nations be- 
lieved before them upon this head, those inquiries 
and- disputes cannot, however, be said to have been 
useless. They served to confirm mankind in their 
ancient belief, and to obviate the pernicious subtle- 
ties of those, who would attack it. The union of so 
many persons generally esteemed for the solidity of 
their sense, their indefatigable application to study, 
and the vast extent of their knowledge, added new 
weight to the common and anciently received opin- 
ion concerning the existence of the Divinity. The 
philosophers supported this opinion with many proofs, 
some more subtle and abstract, and others more pop- 
ular and obvious to the understanding of the vulgar. 
I shall content myself with pointing out some few of 
tbe latter kind. 

The constant and general concurrence of men of 
all ages and countries in the firm belief of the exis 
tence of the Divinity, seemed to them an argument 
to which it was impossible to object any thing with 
sense or reason. ‘The opinions that have no other 
foundation but vulgar error and credulous prejudice, 
may indeed continue for some time, and prevail in 
certain countries: but sooner or later they give way, 
and lose all belief. Epicurus! founded the proof of 
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1 Epicurus solus vidit primitm esse deos, quéd in omni- 
umanimis eorum nolionem impressissot ipsa natura. Que 
estenim gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non habeat 
sine doctrina anticipatinnem quandam deorum? quam ape . 
pellat wecandsv Epicurus, id est anteeeptam animo quan» 
dam infurmalionem, sine qua nee intelligi quidquim, nee 
queri, nee disputari possit—etim ergo non institulio aliqno, 
aut more, aut Jege sit opinio constitula, maneatque ad uoum 
omnium firma cousensin, intelligi uecesse ext esse deos t quay 
niam insitas eorum, vel potitis innalas cognitiones babem 
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ed the idea of them on every imind. 


gods. 


gal, are necessarily true. 


Another argunicnt, which the philosophers more 
frequently used, because evident to the most simple, 


is the contemplation of nature. The least practised 


in reasoning may ata single view discover Him, who 


paints himself in all his works, The wisdom and 


power he has shown in all he has done, show them- 
selves, as in a glass, to such as cannot contemplate 
him in his proper idea. This is an obvious and pop- 


ular philosophy of which every man void of passion 


and prejudice is capable. The heavens, earth, stars, 
plants, animals, our bodies, our minds, all argue a 
mind snperior to us that exists as the soul of the 
whole world. When we consider with some atten- 
tion the frame and architecture of the universe, and 


the just proportion of all its parts, we discover at the 


first glance the traces of the divinity, or, in better 


terms, the seal of God himself impressed upon all 
things called the works of nature. ‘Can one,” said 
Balbus,! in the name of the Stoics, ‘behold heaven, 
and contemplate what passes there, without discern- 
ing with all possible evidence, that it is governed 
by a supreme divine intelligence? Whoever should 
doubt it, might as well doubt whether there be a sun. 
The former is more visible than the latter. This 
conviction, without the evidence that attends it, 
would never have been so fixed and permanent: it 
would not have acquired new force by length of 
time; it would not have been able to resist the tor- 
rent of years, and to have passed through all ages down 
tous.” “Tf there be,” said Chrysippus,2 “things in 
the universe, that the wit, reason, strength, and pow- 
er of man, are not capable of effecting, the Being 
that produces them is certainly better than man. 
Now, man could not form the heavens, nor any thing 
of what we see invariably regular. There is, how- 
ever, nothing better than man, because he alone pos- 
gesses reason, which is the most excellent thing he 
can possess. In consequence, the Being that made 
the universe is better than man. Wherefore then 
should we not say, that Being isa God?” ‘To what 
blindness, or more properly, to what excess of stu- 
pidity must men have been abandoned, who could 
choose to attribute such stupendous and inconcéiva- 
ble effects to mere chance, and a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, rather than to the infinite wisdom and power 
ofGod? “sit not amazing,” cries Balbus,3 in speak- 
ing of Democritus, “ that there ever should bea man, 
who could persuade himself, that certain solid and 
individual bodies set themselves in motion by their 
natural weight, and that from their fortuitous con- 
course a world of such great beauty was formed? 
Whoever believes this possible, might as well be- 
lieve, that if a great number of characters of gold, or 
any other substances, representing the twenty-one 
letters,4 were thrown upon the ground, they might 
fall disposed in such order, as to form the annals of 
Ennius legibly.” The same thing may be said of 
Homer's Iliad. Who could believe, says the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, in his admirable treatise upon 
the existence of God, that a poem so perfect was not 


De quo autem omnium natura consentit, id verum esse ne- 
cesse est. J '< 1, i.n. 43, 44, 
1 De Nat. Deor. 1. ii. n. 4, 5. 


; 2 Thid. 1. ii. n. 16. 
3 Ibid. 1. ii. n. 93. 


. The President Bouhier, in his learned dissertation, De 
riscis Gracor. et Latin. literis, printed at the end of Mont- 
aucon’s Antiquities, has shown, that the ancient Romans 

had only these sixteen letters: A, B, C, D, &, F, 1, K, L, M, 
N,O,P,R,S, T. The five others, added in the time of Ci- 
cera, were G, Q, U, X, Z, without reckoning H, which was 


fess a letter thaa a aote of aspiration. 
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the existence of the gods, upon nature’s having stamp- 
Without the 
idea of a thing, said he, we can neither conceive, 
speak of, nor dispute about it. Now what people, 
what kind of men, have not an idea, a notion of gods, 
independently of all learning? That is not an opin- 
ion derived from education, custom, or any human 
Jaw; but the firm and unanimous belief of all man- 
kind: it is therefore from notions implanted in our 
souls, or rather innate, that we conceive there are 
Now, all judgments of nature, when univer- 


composed by the efforts of a great poet’s genius; 
but that the characters of the alphabet having been 
thrown ia confusion, a cast of mere chance, like one 
of dice, disposed all the letters exactly in the order 
necessary for describing so many great events in verses 
full of harmony and variety; for placing and connect- 
ing them all so well together; for painting each ob- 
ject in the most graceful, most noble, and most af- 
tecting colours conceivable; and, lastly, for making 
each person speak according to his character in so 
natural and pathetic a manner? Let a man reason 
and subtilize ever so long, he will never persuade a 
person of sense, that the Iliad had no other author 
but chance. Wherefore then should this man of 
sense believe of the universe, which, without doubt, 
is still more wonderful than the Iliad, what his rea- 
son would never permit him to believe of that poem? 

In this manner all the most famous sects explained 
themselves, Some philosophers, as I have said be- 
fore, but very few, undertook to distinguish them- 
selves from the rest by peculiar opinions upon this 
subject. Abandoned to the feeble torce of reason, in 
their attempts to fathom the nature and essence of the 
Divinity, and to explain his attributes, and without 
doubt dazzled with the lustre of an object, of which 
the human eye cannot sustain the radiance, they lost 
themselves in their inquiries, and from doubting at 
first the existence of the Divinity, proceeded so far by 
degrees as to deny it. But the people, who did not 
enter into these philosophical subtilties and refine- 
ments, and adhered solely to immemorial tradition, 
and the natural notion implanted in the hearts of all 
men, rose up vigorously against these teachers of athe- 
ism, and trented them as the enemies of mankind. 

Proracoras5 having begun one of his books with 
these words: “] neither know whether there are gods, 
nor what they are;” the Athenians banished hin not 
only from their city, but their territory, and caused 
his works to be publicly burned. 

D1AGoRAS a not confine himself to doubting: he 
plainly denied that there were gods; which occasion- 
ed his being surnamed the Atheist. He lived in the 
91st Olympiad, A. M. 3588, It is said that the fond- 
ness of an author, and excessive tenderness for one of 
his productions, drew him into impiety.6 He had 
prosecuted a poet for stealing a composition of his in 
verse. The Jatter swore he had robbed him of noth- 
ing; and soon after pee ee that work in his own 
name, which acquired him great reputation. Diagoras 
seeing his adversary's crime not only unpunished, but 
honoured and rewarded, concluded that there was no 
providence and no gods, and wrote books to prove it. 
The Athenians cited him to give an account ot his doc- 
trine; but he fled, upon which they seta price upoa his 
head. They caused a talent (about 150J. sterling) to 
be promised by sound of trumpet, to whoeyer should 
kill him, and two to such as should bring him alive, 


and caused that decree to be engrayed upon a pillar of 


brass. 

THEODORAS of Cyrene denied also the existence 
of gods without restriction, A. M. 3684.7 He would 
have been brought to the tribunal of the Areopagus, 
if Demetrius Phalereus, who at that time ruled ever 
thing at Athens, had not favoured his escape. His 
moral tenets were worthy of an Atheist. He taught 
that all things are indifferent, and that there is noth-{ 
ing in its own nature either vice or virtue. His ey 
ety drew him into trouble wherever he went, and he- 
was at last condemned to poison himself. : 

The just severity of the Athenians, who punished, 
even donbting upon this head, as we have seen in the 
case of Protagoras, highly contributed to put a stop, 
to the licentiousness of opinions, and the progress 0! 
impiety.8 The Stoics carried their respect for reli- 
gion so far in this point, that they treated the custom 
of disputing against the existence of the gods as crim- 
inal and impious, whether it was done seriously, oF 
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5 De Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 63. 

1 Diog. Laert. |. ii. in Aristip. 4 

® Ex quo equidem existimo, tardiores ad banc sententiam 
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merely for the sake of conversation, and against one’s 
Opinion.! 


SECTION Il.—or THE NATURE OF THE DIVINITY. 


A BRIEF enumeration of all the chimeras advanced 
by the philosophers upon this subject, will convince 
us better than any other argualents of the incapacity 
of humaa reason to attain to such sublinie truths by 
its owa strength. I shall extract this deiail from Ci- 
cero’s books upon the nature of the gods. The re- 
marks aad reflections with which the Abbé Olivet of 
the French Academy has interspersed his excellent 
translation of these books of Cicero, will be great 
helps to me, aad I shall scarce do more than copy and 
abridge them. ; 

As the ancient philosophers studied the nature of 
the gods only with relation to sensible things, whose 
origin and lormation they endeavoured to compre- 
hend, and as the different manners in which they dis- 

osed the system of the universe, occasioned their 
different beliefs concerning the Divinity, we must not 
be surprised to find these two subjects often united 
and confounded in this place. 

THALES of Miletus said, “ That water was the prin- 
ciple of all things, and that God is that intelligence, 
by whom all things are formed out of water."2 He 
spoke of aa intelligence, that making only one whole 
with matter, directed its operations; In the same man- 
ner as the soul, which united with the body makes 
only one and the same maa, is said to direct the ac- 
tions of man. 

ANAXIMANDER believed, “That the gods receive 
being, that they are born and die at remote periods 
of time, and that they are inaumerable worlds.” 
These gods of Anaximander were the stars.3 

ANAXEMENES aflirmed, ‘‘ That the air is god, that it 
is produced, that it is immense and infinite, and that it 
igalways in motion.”4 This opinion of Anaximenes, 
at bottom, difiers in nothing from those that precede 
it. He retained the idea of a sole, and infinitely ex- 
tended, substance from his master Anaximander: but 
he called it air, as Thales had called it water. 

ANAXAGORAS, the pupil of Anaximenes, was the 
author of this opinion, “That the system and order 
of the universe were to be attributed to the power 
and wisdom of an infinite mind.”5 Anaxagoras lived 
only in an age after Thales. The notions of philoso- 
phy began to clear up. The necessity of an efficient 
cause, substantially distinct from the material one, was 

erceived. But to this infinite mind he attributes on- 

y the order and motion, not the creation, of the uni- 
verse. The co-eternity of the two principles inde- 
peadent of each other, as to their existence, is the 
rock, oa which he with all the ancieat philosophers 
split. 

PPYTHAGORAS believed, “That God is a soul dif- 
fused throughout all the beings of nature, and from 
which the souls of menarederived.”6 Virgil has ad- 
mirably described the doctrine of this philosopher,— 

Esse apibus partem divine mentis, et haustus 
Ethereos dixere: deum namaque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, ewlumque profundum. 
Hliue pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Quemque sibi tenues nascertem areesscre vitas. 


Georg. 1. iv. 
Pythagoras lived at least fifty years before Anaxago- 
ras. ‘The latter, therefore, is not the first who had the 
idea of a pure spirit; or Pythagoras must be said to 
have confounded it with matter. 

XENOPHANES said, ‘“‘ That God is an infinite whole, 
to which he adds an intelligence.”7_ The same phi- 
losopher says elsewhere, ‘* That God is an eternal sub- 
stance and of a round figure,” by which he un- 
derstands the world.s He, therefore, believed this 
God niaterial. 

PARMENIDES did not differ in his opinions with his 


1 Mala et impia consuetudo est contra deos disputandi, 
five animo id fit sive simulaté. Jbid.1. ii. n. 168. 

2 De Nat. Deor. L. i. n. 25. 3 Ibid. 4 Thid. n. 26. 

6 De Nat. Deor. |. i. n. 26, 

6 De Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 27. 


7 Ibid. n, 98, 
8 Acad. Quest. |. iv. n. 118, 


are divine,” that is to say, gods.!9 
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master Xenophanes, though he expressed himself in 
different terms.9 


EmprEpocLEs. According to him, “ The four ele- 
ments, of which he affirms all things to be composed, 
It is, however, 
manifest, that they are mixed, that they have a be- 


ginning and perish, and that they are vaid of thought. 


DeMOCRITUS ‘gives the quality of gods as well 


to the images of sensible objects, as to nature which 
supplies these images, and to our knowledge and ua- 
derstanding.” 
To speak properly, he believed nothing. ‘I deny,” 
said he, “that we either know any thing, or nothing. 


What he called gods were atoms. 


I deny that we know even whether we know that.'2 
J deny that we know whether any thing exists, or 
whether nothing exists.” A worthy member of the 


Eleatic sect, whose favourite maxim was the Acatalep- 
sy, or the absolute incomprehensibility of all things. 
This sect, which acknowledged Xenophanes for its 
founder, formed the unbelieving Protagoras, and gave 


birth to that of Pyrrho. 


PLAtTo. Itappears from all his works, that he had 
very just thoughts of the Divinity, but that he was 


afraid to explain himself freely in a city, and at a 


time, wherein it was dangerous to clash with the pre- 
vailing opinions. Inthe Timzus he says, “that the 


Father of the world could not be named;” and in his 


books de Legibus, “that we should not be curious to 
know properly what God is.’13 He supposes him in- 
corporeal. He attributes the formation of the uni- 
verse to him:!4 Opifice medificatoremque mundi. 
He says also, “that the world, the heavens, the stars, 
the earth, souls, and those to whom the religioa of 
our forefathers ascribes Divinity; all this,” he says, 
“js God.”16 Plato’s opinion at bottom, notwith- 
standing the appearance of Polytheism, is, that there 
is but one most good and most perfect God, who 
made all things according to the idea of the best work 
possible. 

ANTISTHENES says, “That there are many gods 
adored by the nations of the earth, but that there is 
but one natural God,” that is to say, as Lactantius ex- 
plains it, author of all nature.16 

ARISTOTLE differs exceedingly with himself. Some- 
times he affirms that the whole Divinity resides ia 
intelligence,]7 that is to say, in the intelligent princi- 
ple, by which all thinking beings think. Sometimes, 
that the world is God. He afterwards discovers some 
other being, who is above the world, and who takes 
care to direct and preserve its motion. Fle elsewhere 
teaches that God is nothing else, but the fire that 
shines in the heavens. 

XENOCRATES says, “that there are eight gods. 
The planets are five of them, and all the fixed stars 
together so many scattered members of the same 
body, make but one. The sun is the seventh; and 
last of all, the moon the cighth.”18 

THEOPHRASTUS in one passage attributes supreme 
Divinity to intelligence; in another to the heavens in 
general; and afterwards to the planets in particular.19 

STRATO says, ‘ that there is no other God but na- 
ture: and that nature is the principle of all produc- 
tions and all mutations."20 

ZENO, the founder of the famous sect of the Stoics, 
We ought to expect something great concerning the 
Divinity from him. ‘The following is the sum of his 
theology, extracted principally from Cicero’s second 
book De Natura Deorum, in which his opinions are 
explained with great extent:—That the four elements 
alone compose the whole universe: that these four el 
ements make but one continued nature, without di- 
vision: that absolutely no other substance exists be- 
sides these four elensents: that the source of intelli 
gence, and of all souls, is the fire united in the ether, 
where its purity suffers no alteration, because the oth- 
er elements do not mingle with it: that this intelli- 


® De Nat. Deor. 1. i. n, 28, 


1° Tbid. n. 29, 
at Tbid. 


13 Acad. Quest. |. iv. n. 73. 
13 De Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 30. 14 Thid. n, 18, 
15 [bid. n. 30. 16 Tbid. n. 32, 
41 Tostit. Divin. |. i. n. 33. De Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 33, 

18 De Nat. Deor. |. i. n. 34. 19 Thid. n. 35, 
30 De Nut. Deor. 1. i. n. 30. 
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gence, active, vital fire penetrates the whole universe: 
that as intelligence is its property distinctly from the 
other elements, it is deemed to operate all things: 


that it proceeds methodically to generation, that is to 
say, it produces all things, not blindly and by chance, 
but according to certain rules always the same: that 
being the soul of the universe, it causes it to subsist, 


and governs it with wisdom, becanse it is the princi- 


le of all wisdom: that consequently it is God: that 


ies gives the same denoniination to Nature, with which 
it is one and the sanie, and to the Universe, of which 


it is part: that the sun, moon, and all the stars, as they 


are bodies of fire, are gods: that all things, wherein 
any singular efficacy resides, and wherein this active 
principle manifests itself clearly, deserve the name of 


divinities: that the same title ought also to be given 
to ereat nien, in whese souls this divine fire brightens 
with uncommon lustre: and lastly, that in whatsoever 


manner this soul of the universe is represented to us, 
and whatever names custom has given it in respect to 
the different parts it animates, religious worship is due 
to it. 

I am tired with repeating so many absurdities, and 
the reader no doubt as much as ine, if be has had 
patience enough to read them to the end. He ought 
not to expect to see living lights shine ont from the 
darkness of paganism, upon a subject so infinitely 
superior to the weakness of human intellect, as the 
nature of the Diyinity. The philosophers might in- 
deed, by the pure strength of reason, have convinced 
themselves of the necessity and existence ofa divine 
Being. Some of them, however, as Epicurus, have 
been suspected of concealing real atheism under the 
veil of specious words: at least they dishonoured the 
Divinity almost as much by the mean ideas they con- 
ceived of him, as they would have done, had they 
absolutely denied him! As to what regards the es- 
sence of the divine nature, they were all widely mis- 
taken. And how should it have been otherwise, as 
men know no more of God, than he is pleased to re- 
veal to them? The Abbé Olivet, in his dissertation 
apon the theology of the philosophers, reduces their 
seutiments to three general systems, which include 
all the particular opinions given us by Cicero in his 
books upon the nature of the gods. The different 
manner jn which these philoso Fs disposed the sys- 
tem of the universe, occasioned their different beliefs 
concerning the Divinity. 

Some of them believed, that mere matter alone, 
without thought or reason, was capable of forming 
the world: whether one of the elements produced all 
the rest by different degrees of rarefnction and con- 
densation, as it appears Anaximenes believed; or that 
matter, being divided into an infinity of moving cor- 
puscles, those corpuscles assumed regular fornis in 
consequence of fluttering accidentally to and fro in the 
void, as Epicnrus believed; or that all the parts of 
matter had an intrinsic gravity, which gave them a 
necessary direction, according to Strato’s opinion. 
Now, the atheism of these philosophers is manifestly 
of the greatest kind, because they acknowledge no 
other first cause but inanimate matter. 

Others rose to this notion; that the order of the 
world was too exquisite not to be the effect of an In- 
telligent Cause.2 But not conceiving any thing im- 
material, they believed Intelligence a part of matter, 
and ascribed that perfection to the fire of the ether, 
which they considered as the ocean of all souls. This 
was the opinion of the Stoics; with whom may be 
jones Thates, and even Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 

armenides, and Democritus, who admitted, as well 
as they, an universal intelligent matter. 

And. lastly, others comprehended, that intelligence 
could not be material, and that it was necessary to 
distinguish 1t absclutely from whatever is corporeal. 
But at the same time they believed, that bodies ex- 
isted independently of that intelligence, and that its 
power extended no farther than to dispose them into 
order, and to animate them. This was the opinion 
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t Nonnullis videtur Epicurus. ne in offensionem Atheni- 
ensium cadcret, verbis reliquisse deos, re sustulisse, De 
Nat. Deer, lib. i. n. 85. 
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of Anaxagoras and Plato: an opinion much less im- 
perfect than that of the others, asit includes the idea 
of spirit, and really distinguishes the cause from the 
effect, the agent from matter; but still infinitely ree 
mote from truth. 

As to the two other classes of philosophers, who 
admitted no principles but such as were material, they 
are absolutely inexcusable, and differ only in their 
blindness, as being more or less blind. What we 
read in the book of Wisdom may be well applied to 
them:—* Vain are all men by nature, who are igno- 
rant of God, and could not out of the good things 
that are seen, know him that is: neither by consider- 
ing the works, did they acknowledge the Workmas- 
ter. But deemed either fire, or wind, or the swift 
air, or the circle of the stars, or the violent water, or 
the lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
world,’’3 


I speak here only of the gods peculiarly acknow- 


ledged as such by the philosophers. Varro distin- 
guished three kinds Br iGeee cies, The fabulous, 
which was that of the poets: the natural, taught b 
the philosophers: and the civil or political, whic 
was that established by the state, and in nse among 
the people. The first and the last either ascribed, 
or sutfered to be ascribed to the gods, all the passions 
and vices of men, and the most abominable crimes. 
The second seemed less void of reason, but at bottom 
was,scarce any thing more religious, and included 
absurdities that disgrace human understanding. 

Cicero®, in his third book upon the nature of the 
gods, sets al] these absurdities in their full light, He 
did not know enough to establish true religion; but 
he knew enough to refute the Stoics and Epicureans, 
the only persons that rose up against St. Paul, when 
he preached at Athens. The mere light of nature 
might suffice him for subverting falsehood, but could 
not guide him to the discovery of the truth, We 
here discern the weakness of human reason, and the 
vain efforts that it makes alone, to raise itself up to 
the axact knowledge of a God truly hidden, and who 
dwells in inaccessible light.6 What progress in this 
respect has this proud reason been capable of making, 
during above four ages, in the best heads of Greece, 
in the most illustrious of the pagans for their learn- 
ing, and the chiefs of their most famons schools? 
There is nothing so absurd, that has not been ad- 
vanced by some philosopher.? 

And farther. Such of them as professed a higher 
degree of wisdom, and to whom God had manifested 
his unity, did they not keep this knowledge a secret 
through an ungrateful and abject cowardice? Did one 
of them rise up against the impiety which had sub- 
stituted niute idols, and figures not only of men, but 
of beasts and reptiles, to the true and living God? 
Did one of them refrain from going to the temples, 
though he did not approve in his heart of the super- 
stitious worship, which he authorized by his presence 
and example?® The only one, whose religion was 
put to the trial, did he not treat those, who accused 
him of not adoring the gods worshipped by the Athe- 
nians, as false accusers? His apologist,l0 who was 
also his disciple and friend, does he defend him in any 
other manner, than by affirming that he always ac- 
knowledged the same divinities as the people? And 
is not Plato himself obliged to own, that this mean 
prevaricator ordered an impious sacrifice, even when 
certain of immediate death? A smali extract from 
one of Plato’s letters shows us how much he was 


3 Wisd. ziti. 1. 2. ral 

4S. August. de Civit. Dei, }. vi. c, 5. 

’ Tullius, tertio de natura deorum libro, dissolvit publi- 
cag religiones: Sed tamen veram, quam ignorabat, nee ipse, 
nec alius quisquam potuit inducere. Adev et ipse testatus 
est falsum quidem apparcre, veritatem tamea latere. Zac- 
tant. de ira Dei, «. 11. 4 

6 Verily thou art a God that hideth thyself, O God of Ts- 
racl the Saviour, Isa. xv. 15. Dwelling in the light, which 
no man can approach unto, 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

* Nescio quomodo nihil tam absurdé dici potest, quod non 
dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum. Cic, Divin. 1. ii. n. 19. 
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afraid to explain himself upon the nature and unity 
of God, and in consequence how far he was from ren- 
dering him thanks, from confessing him before men, 
and from exposing hiniself to the least danger in 
bearing witness of him. The shameful actions attn- 
buted to the false gods made him blush: but he con- 
tented himself with saying, that either they were not 
guilty of those crimes, or were not gods if they had 
committed them; without daring to sav, that there 
was but one God, and without having the caurage to 
tise up against the public worship, founded upon the 
very Crimes be considered with horror.t 

It must be said, tothe shane of paganism, and the 
elory of the gospel, that a child among us, with the 
east instruction ia the catechism, is more certain and 
more knowing in respect to every thing necessary 
for us to know of the Divinity, than all the philoso- 
phers together. 


SECTION I]I.—WHETHER THE DIVINITY PRE- 
SIDES OVER THE GOVERNMENT OF TIIE WORLD? 
WHETHER MANKIND BE HIS PECULIAR CARE? 


THE dispute of the ancient philosophers concerning 
providence was, whether the gods presided in the go- 
verament of the world in general, and whether they 
descended to a particular care of every individual of 
mankind. Epicurus was almost the only one who 
denied this truth. 

“Tt is asked,”2 said he, “in what manner do the 
ae live, and how do they employ themselves? Their 
ife is the most happy, and the most delicious imagin- 
able. A god does nothing: he disturbs himself with 
no kind of care: he undertakes nothing. His wis- 
dom and virtue form his joy. The pleasures he tastes, 
pleasures that can admit of no increase, he is sure of 
enjoying for ever.” “ This,” continues he, address- 
ing himself to Balbus, who sustained the opinion of 
the Stoics, “this isa happy god. Butas for yours, he 
is overwhelmed with cares and labour. For, if you 
believe that this god is the world itself, turning in- 
cessantly as it does round the axis of the heavens, and 
that too with surprising rapidity, is it possible for him 
to have a moment’s rest?3 Now, without rest, there 
is no felicity. To pretend that there is a God in the 
world who governs it, who presides over the course 
of the stars, and the revolutions of the seasons, who 
regulates and disposes all things, who has his eye up- 
on the land and sea, who makes the lives of men his 
concern, and who provides for their wants; all this is 
certainly giving him very severe and labarious em- 
ployments.4 Now, to be happy, according to us, it 
Is necessary to possess tranquillity of mind, and to be 
entirely at leisure. Besides, you set an eternal mas- 
ter over our heads, of whom we are to be day and 
night contioually in dread.5 For bow is it possible 
not to fear a God who foresees all things, whose 
thoughts extend to all things, who ohserves all things, 
who believes all things relate to him, who interferes 
in all things, and who is never without employment?” 
The great maxim of Epicurus was, theretore, ‘‘ That 
a happy and immortal being had neither any thing to 
do hiniself, nor occasioned employment for others.”6 
So impious a doctrine, which openly denies provi- 
dence, deserved an Mpicurus for its advocate and de- 
fender. And it must be owned, that what he says of 
a god who sees and knows all things, and who in 
consequence must punish whatever is contrary to the 
law of heaven, is the sale reason which to this day 
induces some persons to believe there is no providence 
that watches over all the actions of man, or rather to 
desire it. 

“Tt is not without reason that this doctrine occa- 
sioned Epicurus to be considered as a declared ene- 


1 Plat. de Repub. 1. iii. 

8 De Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 51. 54. 

3 The system of the Stoics. 4 Plato’s system. 

§ Ttaque imposuistis in eervicibus nostris sempiternum 
dominum, quem dies et nuctes timeremus. Quis enim non 
timeut omnia providentem, et cogitantem ect animadverten- 
tem, et omnia ad se pertinere patantem, curfosum et plenum 
negolii deum? 

6 Quud zternum beatumque sit, id nee habere ipsum ne- 
gotii quidquam, nee cxhiberealteri. De Nat. Deor.1.i.u. 45. 
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my of the gods, who undermincd all religion, and 
who by his reasonings, as Xerxes by his troops, level- 
led their teruples and altars.”7 ‘ l*or, after all, what 
reason,” says Cotta, “should oblige us to lave any 
thoughts of the gods, since they have ncne of us, and 
absolutely neither take care of, nor dao, any thing.— 
To be bound to express piety for them, would it not 
be necessary to have received graces from them? 
For wherein is a person obliged to those who have 
done nothing for him? Piety isa justice paid by 
man to the gads. Now, as your gods have no rela- 
tion to us, what can they require from us?” 

The prayers made to the Divinity in distress and 
danger, the vows made to him for the attainment of 
certain graces, the promises and oaths of which he is 
takén for witness, uses common to all nations and 
practised in all tinies, show that mankind had always 
Providence in their thoughts. To consult only our 
own reason, such as sin has left it, that is to say, our 
pride and darkness, we should be tempted to believe 
that it is not treating the Divinity with sufficient re- 
spect to make him descend thus to little circumstan- 
ces, in representing to him all our wants; to stipulate 
conditions with him, if he vouchsafes to hear them; 
and to make him intervene in our transactions and 
engagements. God has thought fit by these different 
methods to preserve in the minds of all people a clear 
idea of his providence, of the care he takes of all 
mankind in particular, of the supreme authority that 
he retains over all the events of their lives, of his at- 
tention in examining whether they have faithfully 
kept their promises, and of the punishment he will 
inflict for the violation of them. And indeed we see 
that these truths have always been considered as the 
firmest foundations of human society. ‘ Above all,” 
says Cicero, in laying down rules for a wise govern- 
ment, ‘we ought to be fully convinced, that the gods 
are the supreme lords and rulers of all things: that 
whatever passes in the universe, is directed by their 
will and power: that they delight in doing good to 
mankind: that they attentively examine what every 
one is, what he thinks, how he acts, and with what 
piety, and what sentiments, he practises the duties of 
religion: and lastly, that they make a great difference 
between the good and the wicked." 

This passage shows us, that the Pagans not only 
attributed the universal government of the warld to 
the Divinity,9 but were conviaced, that he descended 
to the most minute particulars, and that not any of 
mankind, not an action, or even a thought, escaped 
his attention and knowledge.» The Epicureans could 
not support the idea of a God so near, so attentive to 
them, and of such piercing sight. He is supremely 
happy, said they, and consequently enjoys infinite 
tranquillity. He is void of anger and passion. Every 
thing is indifferent to him, except repose. This is 
what persons abandoned to their pleasures are still 
fond of persuading themselves, in order to avoid the 
Importunate reproaches of conscience. They are wil- 
ling to allow in God a general care of his creatures, 
anda goodness like that of princes, who gavern their 
doniinions with wisdom, but who do not enter into 
particulars, nor descend to love their subjects, and 
distinguish any of them by their peculiar regard. 
David did not think in this manner. ‘The Lord 
looketh from heaven: he beholdeth all the sons of 
men. From the place of his habitation, he looketh 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth. He fashioneth 
their hearts alike: he considereth all their works.’!0 
In beholding all mankind from heaven, he does not 
examine them with a general and confused view.1 
Every individual is as present to him as if he were 


t De Nat. Deor. |. i. n. 115, 116. 

® Sit igitur hoc jam a principia persuasum civibos, domi- 
nosy esse onimiuin rerum ac moderatores deos; eaque que 
gerantur, eorum geri judicio ac numine: eosdemque optimée 
de genere hominum mereri; et, qualis quisque sit, quid 
agat, quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religionea 
colat, intseri; piorumque et impioruin babere rationem.— 
De Leg.1. ii. n. 15, 

58 Nec verd universo generi hominum soliim, sed etiam 
singulis 4 diis immortalibus consuli et provideri solet. De 
Nat. Deor.). ii. n. 163. 

10 Psa, xxxiii. 13, 14. 11 Mr. Du Guet. 
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attentive to no other object. Te does not see him as 
from a great distance, but as immediately before his 
eyes. He does not consider only his outside, but 
penetrates into whatever is inost secret and retired 
within him. He does not only interrogate his heart, 
but dwells in it, and is more present and intimate 
there, than the heart itself. In the infinite multitude 
of men, that have been, and now are, nothing escapes 
either hissight or his remembrance. This knowledge 
and attention, which are as incomprehensible as his 
being, are natural etfects of his being the Creator of 
all things, and of the heart as well as all the rest. 
“ Who fashioneth their hearts,—who considereth all 
their works.” 


ARTICLE IL, 
OF THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD. 


1 SHALI, not tire the reader a second time with a par- 
ticular account in this place of the various systems 
of the ancient philosophers concerning the formation 
of the world, which vary infinitely, and are some 
more absurd than others. Ishall scarce speak of any 
of them, except those of the Stoics and Epieurcans, 
whose systems upon this subject are most known and 
celebrated. Itis not ny design to enter very deeply 
into them, but to give only a general idea of them. 


SECTION JI.—sySTEM OF THE STOICS CONCERN: 
ING THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD. 


ACCORDING to the Stoics, the intelligent part of 
nature only set the material and nonintelligent part of 
it in notion, which as well as itself had existed from 
all eternity. This appears very clearly fram one pas- 
sage of Cicero, not to mention many more. To ob- 
viate and remove the objections, that might be made 
against Providence, in respect to several things either 
useless or pernicious, with which the world abounds, 
the Stoics replied: ‘t Nature has made the best use 
she could of the elements that existed.’"' Could the 
pre-existence of matter be more expressly implied? 
Aristotle? and many other philosophers, were also 
of the same opinion. What the Stoics called “ the 
soul of the world,” 3 was that intclligence, that rea- 
son, which they believed diffused throughout nature. 
And what was this intelligent, sensitive, rational 
principle? Why, nothing but the etherial fire which 
penetrates all bodies: or rather, nothing but mecha- 
nic laws, which they ascribed principally to the ce- 
lestial fire, and according to which every thing was 
formed, and every thing acted neta is Accord- 
ingly Zeno defined nature, ‘a fire of subtle art, which 
eae ta methodically to generation.’ 4 For he be- 
ieved the action of creating and generating peculiar 
to art. Cicero uses the term create in this place, 
which might give reason to believe, that he knew and 
admitted the action of producing out of nothing, 
which is creation in the strict sense of the term. 
But he uses the same word in many other places to 
express a simple production; and none of his works 
give the least room to believe, that he had so singu- 
ar a notion, as that of creation properly so called.5 
As much niay be said of all the ancients who have 
treated the physics, as Cicero expressly shows: Erit 
aliquid quod ex nihilo oriatur, aut in nihilum subito 
occidat? Quis hoc physicus dixit unquam?6 It was 
areceived principle with all the philosophers, that 
matter neither could be produced from, nor reduced 
to, nothing. 


1 Ex iis naturis que erant, quod effici potuit optimum, 
effeelum est. De Nat. Deor, ). ii. n. 86. 

9 Arist. Physic. ], viii. 

8 In natura senlicnte ratio perfeeta inest, quam vim ani- 
mum dicunt esse mundi. Acad. Quest. 1. i. n. 23, 29. 

4 Zeno ita naturam definit, at eam dieat “ ignem esse ar- 
tificiosim ad gigaendum progredientem via.” Censet enim 
artis maximé preprium esse creare et gignere. De Wat. 
Deor. }. ii. n. 57. 

8 Natura fingit homines ct erat imitatores et narratores 
facetos. 2. De Orat, n, 219. 

Omnium rerum quas et creat natura et tuetur, summum 
bonum est in corpore, De Finib.}. v.n. 38. 

Qne in terris gignuatur, omoia ad usum hominum crean- 
tur. Offic.). i. n. 22. 

8 Lib. 2. de Divinit.’ 
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De nihilo nihil, in nibilum ui) posse reverti. oF 
Pers, Sat. 3. | 
Epicurus in express terms denies this power to the 
Divinity: 
Nullam rem é€ nibilo gigai divinitus unquam. 


Lactantius,7 has preserved a fragment of Cicero’g 
books De Natura Deorum, which cannot be applied 
with certainty to the system of the Stoics: because, 
as it is detached, it does not entirely appear of which 
sect of philosophers it is to be understood. However, 
it seenis very proper to explain what they thought 
concerning the formation of the world. 1 shall in- 
sert it here at length. “It is not probable,” says 
the speaker, “that matter, front which all things de- 
rived their origin, was itself formed by the divine 
Providence; but rather, that it has, and always had 
an Intrinsic and natural force, which renders all its 
modifications possible to it.’8 ‘As a workman, 
therefore, when he works upon a building, does not 
produce the matter for it himself, but uses that which 
he finds ready made; and as he who fornis a figure of 
wax finds the wax produced to his hand: so the 
divine Providence must have had a matter, not that it 
had produced itself, but which it found ina manner 
at hand,” and prepared for its designs, ‘That if God 
did not produce the first matter, it cannot be said 
that he produced either earth, air, fire, or water.” 

The comparison of the architect and the statuary 
is entirely proper for explaining the system of the 
Stoics. Their god, (whom Cicero calle the divine 
Providence in this placc,) and which is only the eth- 
er, as we have observed, did not create, or produce 
the matter of which the world is formed out of no- 
thing; but he modified it, and, in disposing the parts 
of matter, before in confusion, he made earth, air, 
water, and that gross fire which we know: that is to 
say, he gave thei the form and disposition in which 
we see them. 

The workman, says Lactantius in the passage I 
have just cited, cannot build without wood, because 
he is not capable of producing it of himself; and of 
that he is incapable because he is man, or weakness 
itself? But God produces all that he pleases out of 
nothing, because he is God, or power itself, that 
knows neither neasure nor bounds. For if he is not 
omnipotent, be is not God. 


SECTION IL.—sysTEM OF THE EPICUREANS CON- 
CERNING THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD. 


In the system of the Epicureans (and the Stoics 
were of the same opinion in this point) these two 
words, world and universe, had a different significa- 
tion12 By the world they understood the heavens 
and the earth, and all they contained; and by the 
universe, not only the heavens and the earth with all 
they contain, but also the infinite void, which they 
supposed beyond the world. For they believed the 
world full and limited, (or a limited plenum:) but 
they supposed it surrounded on all sides with an in- 
finite, and absolutely void, space. Accordingly they 
divided all nature, the whole universe, into two parts: 
bodies and space, or void.tt 


t Lact. Div. Instit. l. ti. e. 8 

8 Non est probabile, eam materiam rerum, unde orta sunt 
omnia, esse divina providentia effeetam; sed habere et ha- 
buisse vim et naturam suam. Ut igitur faber, etim quid 
xdificaturus est, non ipse facit matcriam, sed ea ulitur que 
sit parata, fictorque item ecra: sic isti providentiz divine 
materiam presto esse oportuit, non quam ipse faceret, sed 
quam haberet paratam. Quéd si nonest A Deo materia fae- 
ta,ne terra quidem, et aqua,el aer, et ignis a Deo faetns est. 

8 Faber sine ligno nihil wdifieabit, quia lignum ipsum 
facere non potest: noa posse autem, imberillitatis est hn- 
mane. Deus verd facit sibi ipse materiam, quia potest; 
posse enim, Dei est: nam, si non potest, Deus nen est. Ho- 
mo facit ex eo quod est, quia per mortalitatem impecillis 
est; per impecillitatem, definite ae modice potestatis. De- 
us autem facit ex eo quod non est, quia per #ternitatem for- 
tis cst, per fortitudinem potestzsis immense, que fine ae 
modo caret sicut vita faetoris. Latant, ibid. c. 10. 

10 Plut. de Placit. Philos. }. ii. e. 1. “ 

tt Saat qui omaia Nature aomine anpellent, ut Epicurus, 
qui ita dividit: Omaia, que seeundim Naturam, esse Cor- 
pora et Inane. 2. De Vat. Deor. n. 82. 
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Omnis ut est igltur per se Natura duabus 
Consistit rebus, quae Corpora sunt et Inane. 
“ Lucret. |. ii. 

This distinction is necessary for understanding the 
system of the Epicureans. For they supposed, as a 
certain principle, that without the vacuum, there 
could not have beea any motion or even production 
in the world. 

Qua, si non esset Iaane, 
Non tam sollicito motu privata earcrent, 

i. Quam genita omnino nulla ratiooe fuissent + 
Undique materies quoniam stipata fuisset.—JB. 1. i, 

According to the Epicureans, the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms formed the world. 

Atom is a Greek word, which signifies indivisible. 
It is a corpuscle of every kind of figure, from num- 
bers of which all other bodies are formed. Atoms 
are not objects of the senses, through their extreme 
smallness, which makes them imperceptible. 

Moschus the Pheenician, Leucippus, and Democri- 
tus, were the first philosophers who advanced the 
doctrine ofatoms.! They suppose that of these little 
corpuscles, some are smooth, some rough, some round, 
some angular, and others curved, and in a manner 
booked; and that heaven and earth were formed by 
the fortuitous concourse of these atoms. 

But Epicurus particularly insisted upon this doc- 
trine, which he placed in honour, introducing how- 
ever some alterations in it, by which Cicero affirms, 
that he only spoiled the doctrine of Democritus, in- 
stead of correcting and improving it2 

Democritus places atoms in an infinite space, with- 
out either middle or extremities.3 There, in motion 
from all eternity, they unite and adhere to each other, 
and by such meeting and concourse, form the world 
as we see it. Cicero cannot bear that a philosopher, 
ia explaining the formation of the world, should speak 
only of the material, without saying a word fl the 
efficient canse. And indeed, what an absurdity is it 
to suppose, that certain solid and indivisible bodies 
move of themselves from all eternity by their natural 
weight! This Democritus holds as well as Epicurus: 
for the latter also gave his atoms a natural and in- 
trinsic activity, which sufficed to put them in motion: 
but he differed from the former in other points. 

Epicurus pretends, indeed, that atoms tend of 
themselves directly downwards, which motion he says 
is that of all bodies Afterwards coming to reflect, 
that, if all atoms tended continually downwards in a 
direct line, and by a perpendicular motion, it would 
never be possible for one of them to touch another, 
he subtly imagined a declination or obliquity in their 
motion, by the means of which the atoms striking 
against each other, blead and hook themselves to- 
gether, and form the world, with all the parts that 
compose it. Thus, by a mere fiction, he gives them, 
at the same time, a slight declination or obliquity of 
motion, without alleging any cause for it, which is 
shameful to anatural philosopher; and deprives them 
also without any canse of the direct motion down- 
wards, which he had advanced as the law or ten- 
dency of all bodies. However, with all the supposi- 
tions he invents, he does not eflect what he pretends. 
For if all atoms have an equal declination or obliquity 
of motion, they will never adhere to each other. 
And if some haye it, and not others, to give these a 
direct, and those an oblique, motion, is giving them 
different employments upon trust and at a venture. 
With all this, it would not cease to be impossible for 
such a fortuitous clash or concourse of atoms ever to 

roduce the order and beauty of the universe. “If 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms,” says Cicero, else- 
where,5 “is capable of forming the world, why will 
it not as well form a portico, a temple, a house, or 


1 Ista flagitia Democriti, sive etiam anté Leucippi, esse 
corpuscula quedam levia, alia aspera, rotimnda aliai partim 
autem angulala, curvata quedam et. quasi udunca: ex his 
effecium esse celum alque terram, nulla cogente natura, sed 
concurs: quodam fortuito. De Nat. Deor. |. i. n. 66, 

9 Democrito adjicit, perpauca mutans, sed ita ut ea, que 
corrigere vult, mihi quidem depravere videatur. De Finid. 
li.n. 17. 

& De Finib. |. ii. n. 17, 18. 

6 Do Nat. Deor. |. ii. n. 94. 

VoL. JI.—74 


4 Ib. a, 72—20, 
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a city; works of much less difficully? To reason in 
so absurd a manner, one would think, that these phi- 
losophers had never once looked up towards the 
heavens, nor beheld all their wondrous and various 
beauties,’’® 
The doctrine of void had induced Epicurus, as well 

as some other philosophers, to suppose a plurality of 
worlds, formed, as well as this we inhabit, by the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare necesse est, 

Esse alios alibi congressus material, 

Qualis hie est, avido complexu quem tenet ether. 

Lucret. 1. ii. 

Gassendi considers this opinion as contrary not only 
to the holy Scriptures, which mention no plurality 
of worlds, and seem to suppose only one, but also to 
that of the greatest philosophers, as Thales, Pythago- 
ras, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno 
the Stoic, and many others. He owns however it 
cannot be demonstrated, that there are not other 
worlds besides this, because it is in the power of God 
to create as many as he pleases: but that it would be 
contrary to reason, to affirm actually that there are 
more, because God has not revealed that to us. 


SECTION IIl.—pLATo’s FINE THOUGHT OF THE 
FORMATION OF THE WORLD. 


I Do not undertake to examine what Plato’s opin- 
jons were concerning the formation of the world, 
which would require great discussion, He some- 
times calls matter eternal; by which he does not un- 
derstand that it subsisted visibly from all eteraity, 
but that it subsisted intellectually in the eternal idea 
of God. This is what he means, when he says, “ the 
exemplar or model of the world is from all eternity.” 7 

Some lines before he has the thought of which I 
speak in this place: “God considering bis work, and 
finding it perfectly conformable to his idea and ori- 

inal, rejoiced, and in some measure applauded him- 
self.”8 What Plato says here, that God formed the 
world according to the exemplar he had conceived 
of it in himself, is very remarkable. As a skilful 
workman has the whole disposition and form of hig 
work in his head before he begins it, and works ac- 
cording to those ideas, so that what he executes, may 
be said to be only a copy of the original he has be- 
fore imagined, every work that subsists, heing pure 
imitation; in like manner God, in creating the world, 
only executed the idea he had conceived of it from 
all eternity. For the world, and all that it contains, 
existed intellectually in God, before it existed really 
in nature. These are Plato’s ideas, which he might 
very possibly have extracted from the Scriptures,9 
where we find that God gives Moses models of all 
the works, it is his will that prophets should execute. 
What is said in Genesis of God’s first approbation of 
his works as they came from his hands, and afterwards 
of them all in general, when he had finished them, 
might more immediately have supplied Plato with 
that sublime idea of the eternal exemplars upon which 
the world was formed. For these words, ‘‘and God 
saw every thing that he had made: and behold it was 
very good,” 10 signify, as the new interpreter of Gene- 
sis observes, “that God considering all his works at 
one view, and comparing them with each other, and 
with the eternal model of which they are the expres- 
cious found their beauty and perfection most excel- 
ent.It 

In the little I have now said of Plato’s opinions 
concerning the formation of the world, may be seen 
bow much he rose upon the physical principles, which 
he might before have taken from Heraclitus. 

The design of God, in setting before our eyes the 
infinite wonders of the world, was to make us discern, 


6 Certe ita temeré de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem 
nunquam hunc admirabilem ecli ornatum, qui locus est 
proximus, suspexisse videantur. 

7T) raetderyun, wavex &tave trriv bv, Plat. ia Ti- 
meo, p. 38. 

8 Hyicin ts xel sogeuvdsic Trt 3h MARY Boson meds +d 
wed dsthpx Exevenosy xmedyeocucrbas, bid. p. 37. 

® Some have believed, that he had seen them during hig 


travels. 
20 Gea. i. 31. at Mr. du Guet. 
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in the motion of all fhederts of the universe, their 
relation to each other, and the concert between them, 
Him who has created, and who governs them. He 
has every where placed footsteps of bimself. He has 
concealed and veiled himself under the objects of 
nature; but these objects are so beautiful and grand, 
that they reveal the wisdom which formed, and di- 
rects them in a thousand different manners. How 
therefore could it possibly happen, that men consi- 
dered as the sole sages of the earth, should be so 
blind and stupid as to attribute such,wonderful effects 
to chance, destiny, matter, and the simple combina- 
tion of the laws of motion, without God's having any 
other part in them than to obey those laws? What 
is the intellect of man abandoned to its own dark- 
ness? The first words in the most ancient book in 
the world reveal to us this great truth: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
These few words fix plainly, by the authority of re- 
velation, all the doubts, and die! all the difficulties, 
which so long perplexed the philosophers upon one 
of the most essential points of religion. They were 
not capable of kaowing it perhaps with entire cer- 
tainty by the sole light of reason, but 7 at least 
might and ought to have had some idea of it. For 
either God must necessarily have created the heavens, 
the earth, and mankind; or they must have been 
eternal, which is far more inconceivable. Can a ra- 
tional and unprejudiced mind ever be convinced in 
earnest, that matter, brute and void of intelligence 
in itself, could form beings that wear the stamp of 
perfect wisdom? The faith shortens the way very 
much, and spares us abundance of pains. There are 
subjects, in which reason, unaided by that light, can 
make no progress with any certainty. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
OF THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 


THERE is hardly any question, about which the 

hilosophers are more divided, than that which re- 
fies to the nature of the soul; and there is hardly 
one, which shows more sensibly, of what human 
weakness is capable, whea guided solely by its own 
lights. They dispute much with each other about 
what the soul is, where it resides, whence it derives 
its origin, and what becomes of it afterdeath.1 Some 
believe the heart itself to be the soul. Empedocles 
says, it 1s the blood which is mingled in the heart: 
end others that it a certain part of the brain. 
Many affirm, that neither the heart, nor the brain, 
are the soul itself, but only the seat of the soul; and 
that it is a breath, or else a fire. This last is the 
opinion of Zeno the Stoic. Aristoxenus the musi- 
cian, who was also a philosopher, makes it consist in 
a certain harmony of the different parts of the body. 
Xenocrates places it in numbers, as Pythagoras had 
thought before him. Plato distinguishes three parts 
in the soul. He places the principal, which is rea- 
son, in the head: and makes the two others, choler 
aud cupidity, reside, the first in the breast, and the 
other under the heart. Aristotle perceiving, that 
not one of the four principles, of which, according to 
bim, all things are made, wag susceptible of the pro- 
perties of the soul, as thinking, knowing, loving, hat- 
ing, &c. supposes a fifth, to which he gives no name; 
calling the soul by a new term, that, according to 
Cicero, signifies a continued and uninterrupted mo- 
tion, but a term in effect, of which the most learned 
neither understand nor can explain the force.2 

This is the enumeration Cicero gives us of the 
various opinions of the philosophers concerning the 
nature of the soul. For as to that of Democritus, 
who makes it consist of atoms, he does not think it 
worth repeating. He concludes this detail with these 
words, which seem to express a great indifference 
for so important a subject: ** Which of all these opin- 
jons is true, some god may know; we content our- 


1 Cic. Tuse. Quast. |. i. n. 18, 22. 

9 Quintum genus adhibet, vacans nomine; et sic ipsum 
@nimum évrsaéyerev appellat novo nomine, gasi quandam 
Continuatam motionem, et pereanem, Cic. ibid. a. 
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selves with inquiring which is the most probable.”3 
The system of the Academy, which he espoused, 
was, that the false is universally mingled in such a 
manner with the true, and resembles it so much, that 
there is no certain mark to distinguish them from 
each other. Accordingly Cicero, in the places where 
be mentions the inimortality of the soul, speaks of it 
almost always with doubt, and as one who supposes 
the systems for and against it equally possible and 
rational. And would to God that only the ancient 
philosophers were to be reproached with this way of 
thinking! It certainly argues a deplorable blindness 
in them, and a renunciation of all light and reason. 
But this doubt, when voluntary and confirmed, is 
absolutely monstrous and inconceivable in a Christ- 
ian, ‘The immortality of the soul,” says M. Pascal 
in his Thoughts, “is a thing of such importance to 
us, and concerns us so highly, that one must have 
lost all reason to be indiflerent about it. All our 
actions and thoughts must have so different a bent 
according to our belief, that there are or are not 
eternal good things to be hoped, that it is impossible 
to take any step with sense and judgment, without re- 
gulating it with a view to this point, which ought to 
be our final object.” 4 Ts there any stupidity, I could 
alniost say brutality, like that of daring to risk an 
eternity of happiness, or misery, upon a mere doubt? 

Many of the philosophers, of whom I have been 
speaking, admitted only bodies, and no pure spirits 
distinct from matter; even the Stoics, whose nioral 
doctrine in other respects included such fine princi- 
ples, were of this number. They did not believe, 
that the soul was absolutely immortal, but only made 
it live a great while, like crows, says Cicero. Vos- 
sius,6 in his treatise upon idolatry, believes, that by 
that great while, they understood the whole dura- 
tion of the world, till the general conflagration. For, 
according to the Stoics, by an ultimate revolution, 
the whole world was to beconie only fire? Particu- 
lar souls were then, with all the rest, to be resolved 
into, and blended with the universal soul, their first 
principle. Till then they were to inhabit the upper 
region, where they would have nothing to do but to 
philosophize at their ease, supremely happy, in the 
clear vision of the universe. Cicero describes this 
philosophical beatitude with a kind of enthusiasm.8 
“Certainly,” says he, ‘we shall be happy, when, 
with our bodies, we shall have thrown off all passion 
and disquiet. What now constitutes our joy, when 
free from all care we apply ourselves ardently to 
some object that engages and delights us, we shall 
then do with far greater liberty; abandoning our- 
selves entirely to the contemplation of all] things, 
which it will be given us to faaet perce The 
situation itself of the places which we shall have at- 
tained, in facilitating to us the view of celestial ob- 
jects, and in kindling in us the desire of penetrating 
their beauties, will enable us fully to satisfy the insa- 
tiable ardour natural to us for knowing truth 
And it will discover itself more or less to us, in pro- 
portion as we shall have been more or less solicitous 
to nourish ourselves with it during our abode upon 
earth.® What a sight will it be, when we shall 
be able at one view to behold the whole earth, its 
situation, figure, limits, and all its regions, whether 
inhabited, or desert and void through excess of heat 
and cold!” Behold here then the extent of philo- 
sophic beatitude! What blindnessand misery! We 
see, however, through this darkness, an admirable 
and very instructive principle: that in the other life, 
truth will reveal itself to us in proportion as we have 
sought after and lored it in this. 

The philosophers, who admit the immortality of 


3 Harum sententiarum que vera sit, deua aliqais viderit: 
que verisimillima, magna questio est. % 

4 Chap. i. > 

5 Stoici usuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus: 
dig mansuros aiuat auimos, semper oegant. Tusc. Quest. 
li. n. 77. s 

6 Lib. i. ¢. 10. t De Nat. Deor. 1. ii. a. 118. 

8 Tusc. Quest. I. i. n. 44, 45. A ; 

9 Preecipué verd fruentur ed, qoi tum etiam, cim has 
terras iucolentes circumfasi eraat caligine, tamen acie men- 
tis dispicere cupiebant. 
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the soul, give it a more noble employment after death. 
I do not examine whether Aristotle is to be ranked 
in that number. That question hns exercised and 
divided the learned, and js not for his honour, from 
enly continuing dubious, As to Plato, we see in all 
his works, that, as well as Socrates his master, and 
Pythagoras who preceded them, he believed the soul 
to be inimortal. Cicero, after having repeated many 
of his proofs, adds, that Plato seems to endeavour to 
persuade others of this truth, and to be fully con- 
vinced of it himself 

Plato, treading in the steps of Socrates, opens two 
ways for souls after death: ® one of these lead such as 
have sullied themselves with crimes and violence upon 
earth to the place of torments; and by the other ascend 
to the august assembly of the gods, the pure and in- 
nocent souls, that, during their abode in bodies, have 
had as little intercourse as possible with them, and 
have industriously imitated the life of the gods, from 
whom they derive their origin, by practising every 
kind of virtue. Right reason alone niade these great 
philosophers perceive, that, to justify Providence, it 
was necessary that there were rewards for the good, 
and punishments for the wicked, after this life. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OF THE EFFECTS OF NATURE. 


THIS is properly the place where I should treat 
the Physics at large, and enumerate the principal 
questions it considers, in order to show the origin 
and progress of this science, and the different opin- 
ions of the ancients and modernsconceruing it. But 
this snbject, hesides exceeding my ability, is too vast 
and extensive to be contained within the narrow 
limits of an abridgment. The reader may find it 
treated with great perspicnity in the work of F. 
Reynaalt the Jesuit, entitled, Zhe anciené origin of 
the modern physics, of which I have made great use. 
He retains a very extraordinary moderation in it, 
whilst he does equal justice to the ancients and mo- 
derns. I shall content myself, therefore, with some 
general reflections. 

The physics alone, or almost alone, were for many 
ages the employment and delight of the learned of 

reece. They were the reigning science there dur- 
ing about four handred years. The philosophers 
were divided into two famous schools: the Ionic, of 
which Thales was the founder; and the Italic, who 
followed Pythagoras, as I have observed before. But 
the philosophers, who acquired niost fame in respect 
to p ysics, were Democritus and Leucippus, becanse 
Epicurus adopted their system, which we have ex- 
tensively from Lucretius. 

This system, as I have already observed, admitted 
no principles but matter and void; two points, of 
which the one, namely, vacuity, is scarce conceiva- 
ble; and the ather repugnant to reason, especially in 
respect to the inclination or obliquity, which Epi- 
curas gives his atoms. Notwithstanding the absur- 
dities of this system, the Epicureans, properly speak- 
ing, were the only natural philosophers of antiquity. 
They at least saw, that the causes of what happens 
to bodies were to be sought only in bodies, as well 
as their properties, motion, rest, and figure: and, 
with this principle, they do not explain certain par- 
ticular effects amiss, though they err grossly in re- 
spect to first causes. 


t Platw pro immortalitate anime tot rationes attulit, ut 
rele oe sibi certé persuasisse, videatur. Zusc. Quest, 
Bills ts eet 

2 Ita censebat (Socrates) duas esse vias duplicesque cur- 
sus animorum @ corpore excedentium. Nam qui se humanis 
vitiis contaminassent, et se totos libidinibus dedissent, qui- 
bus excali velut domesticis vitiis atque flagitiis se inqui- 
uasseot, vel in rep. violanda fraudes tnexpiabiles ecuncepis- 
sent, iis demum quoddam iter esse, seclusum d concilio deo- 
rum. Quiaatem ge integros eastasque servavissent, quibus- 
que, fuisset minima cum corporibus contagio, seseque ab his 
semper sevorassent, essentque in corporibus hamanis vitam 
imitati deorum ; his ad illos, a quibus essent profecti, redi- 
tum facilem patere. Tusc. Quest.1. i. n. 72. 

8 Frum Thales to Hipparchus, with whnm the natural 
philosophers of antiquity end, very near that number of 
years are computed, 
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Aristotle treated the physics, or rather spoiled them, 
in explaining corporeal effects by terms that can re- 
late only to mind, as sympathy, antipathy, horror, 
&c. and in defining things only by some of their ef- 
fects, often ill chosen, expressed in an obscure man- 
ner, and almost always without showing their causes. 

It was not till an age before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, that the physics began to appear at Rome, 
and to speak the Roman language there by the mouth 
of Lucretius. “At length,” says that philosophical 
poet, “the secrets of nature are no longer mysteries; 
and I can boast of being the first that taught them to 
speak the language of our country.” 


Denique natura hee rerum ratioque reperta est 

Nuper; et hane primus cum primis ipse repertug 

Nune ego sum, in patrias qui possim vertere voces. 
Luer. 1. v. 

Seneca says,4 that the causes of the eclipses of the 
moon, and of many other phenomena in nature, were 
but lately known at Rome; with what reason I can- 
not say. Long before Pliny’s time, the day and hour 
of eclipses were foretold: 6 and Cicero assures us, that 
in his time the hour and magnitude of al) eclipses, 
either of sun or moon, had been calculated for all 
succeeding ages.6 Sulpitius Gallus, the evening be- 
fore Panlus Ainilius was to give Perseus battle, fore- 
told an eclipse of the moon, that was to happen the 
same night, and gave the army the reasons of it.? 
The eclipse began exactly at the hour he had men- 
tioned, which made the troops consider him as a per- 
son of more than human knowledge. “Edita hora 
luna cim defecisset, Romanis militibus Galli sapien- 
tia prope divina videri.” This last example proves, 
that this kind of knowledge was very rare among the 
Romans in those days, who never applied themselves 
very much either to the study of physics, or the other 
superior sciences. 

The Greeks differed much from them in this point. 
They cultivated them during a great length of time, 
and if the honour of inventing them be not their due, 
nobody can deny them that of having exceedingly 
improved them. It is not easy to find a system of 
the world applauded in our days, of which the an- 
cients have not at least had some knowledge. If we 
fix the earth with Tycho Brahe, in order to make 
the sun, circled with Mercury and Venus, turn round 
it, that system was known to Vitruvius.8 Some fix 
the sun and stars, to make the earth turn round from 
west to east exactly upon its centre: and this is the 
system, at least in part, of Ecphantus the Pythago- 
rean, and of Nicetas the Syracusan. ‘The system 
now in vogue, is that which places the sun in the 
centre of a vortex, and the earth in the number of 
the planets: and which makes the planets turn round 
the sun in the following order: Mercury, nearest the 
sun; Venus; the Earth turning upon its centre, with 
the Moon revolving round it; Mars; Jupiterf and 
Saturn last of all. This system of Copernicus is not 
new: it is that of Aristarchus,9 and part of the math- 
ematicians of antiquity; of Cleanthes of Samos; 0 of 
Philolaus; "' of the Pythagoreans,!2 and very probably 
of Pythagoras himself. 

And, indeed, it had been a wonder if this system 
of Copernicus, which seems so rational, had never 
entered into the thoughts of any of the ancient phi- 
losophers. This system, I say, appears very rational. 
For, if the earth did not move, the sun and all the 
stars, which are very great bodies, must make an 
immense revolution ronnd the earth in twenty-four 
hours; and the fixed stars, which would be in the 


6 Cur luna deficiat, hoc apud nos quoque nuper ratio ad 
certum perduxit. Senec. Nat, Quest. |. vii. e. 25. 

5 Inventa est jampridem ratio prenuntians horas, non mo- 
a6 dies ac noetes, solis luneque defeetuum. Pin. 1. xx.e. 2, 

& Defectiones solis et lune cognite pre dieteque in omne 
posterum tempus, que, quant, quando future sint. Cis, 
De Nat. Deor. \. ii. n. 135. 

« Liv. 1. xliv. n. 37, . 

8 Vitruy. de Archit. |. ix. p. 284, et 287. Plut. do Plaelt. 
Philos. 1. iii. p. 896. Cic. Acad. Quest. |. iv. 

8 Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 54, ot 50. 

1° Plut. de Facie in Orbe Lune, p. 923, 

tt Plut. de Placit. Philos. p. 296. 

12 Aristot. de Cerlo, I. ii. ¢. 13, p. 658. 
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greatest circle, where the motion is always the strong- 
est, would jn one day take a compass of three hun- 
dred millions of leagues, and go farther than from 
Paris to China in the time one could pronounce these 
words, Go to China. For all this must happen, if 
the earth does not turn round upon its own axis 
every twenty-four hours. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive, that it does turn round in this manner, which 
at most is not above nine thousand leagues, a trifle 
in comparison with three hundred millions. 

Among the moderns, rational physics had made 
little progress, till the times of Descartes. He took 
from the Epicureans the principle, That to explain 
the effects of bodies, recourse was to be had only to 
bodies. But religion taught him to reject their im- 
pious principles of necessity and chance. For the 
principle of his physics he lays down a God the Cre- 
ator and First Mover. He also proscribed the Va- 
cuum as inconceivable, and atoms, admitting matter 
to be divisible ad infinitum, or, as he terms it him- 
self, ad indefinitum. With matter and motion, which, 
he owns, could proceed only from the hands of God, 
he had the boldness to create a world: and instead 
of tracing effects to their causes, he pretended to 
establish causes, and to deduce effects from them. 
From thence flows his hypothesis of Vortices, which 
is the most probable opinion hitherto advanced upon 
the causes of the universe, though in a great number 
of particular consequences, Descartes, in effect of the 
weakness inseparable from human nature, is frequent- 
ly enough mistaken. 

His physics reigned in peace, when Newton under- 
took to dethrone then. He set the vacuum on foot 
again, and pretended to demonstrate the impossibi- 
lity of vortices; in a word, to subvert entirely the 
Cartesian physics. Hence ensued a great war in the 
learned world, which has been carried on with abun- 
dance of warmth and vigour on both sides. Whether 
the learned Englishman hag succeeded or not, is a 
question that does not concern me, and will not soon 
be decided. He has at least been more circumspect 
than Descartes, in having proposed to himself to pro- 
ceed from known effects to the discovery of their 
causes. 

It must be owned in general, that in respect to phy- 
sics, the moderns have very much improved the learn- 
ing of the ancients, and have added many new disco- 
veries to them of great importance. And it could 
not have happened otherwise. Could it be possible, 
for so many fine geniuses, as successively applied 
theniselves to the observation of Nature, during the 
course of so many ages, not to have enriched physics, 
especially since they have discovered extraordinary 
aids which the ancients had not? Nature is an in- 
exhaustible fund, and curiosity has scarce any bounds. 
Hence it was no illusion, when Seneca foresaw, that 
posterity would discover abnndance of secrets in na- 
ture unknown in histime. ‘ Nature,” said that great 
man, “does not disclose all her mysteries at once. 
The time will come, when much that is now hid will 
appear in full light. Posterity will wonder how such 
evident things escaped us; and even the vulgar know 
what we are ignorant of.”!_ This opinion is entirely 
reagonable, and rich in sense. Many things have con- 
duced to the considerable progress of the physics 
among the moderns. They may be said to have en- 
tirely changed face, and soared to new heights, since 
the learned have made it a law to themselves to study 
nature in nature itself, to make use of their own eyes 
and reason for discovering its mysteries, and no lon- 
ger subject themselves blindly and without examina- 
tion to the judgment of others; in a word, since they 
have thrown off the yoke of authority, which in phy- 
sical matters ought not to enslave our minds, and is 
only proper to keep them, through weak respect, in 
a state of idle and presumptuous ignorance. What 
reo did physics make during the course of the 
ourteen or fifteen ages, in which the authorities of 


1 Rerum natura, sacra sua non simul! tradit Veniet 
tempus, quo ista, quenunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat— 
quo posteri nostri tam aperta necisse nuz mirentur 
Multa venientis evi populus ignota nobis sciet. 
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Aristotle and Plato were alternately the law? That 
method served only to excite vain disputes, to pre- 
vent generous efforts, and to extinguish all curiosity 
and emulation; whilst the lives of philosophers most 
capable of improving the physics, passed in knowing 
what had already been thought, rather than what one 
ought to think. 

I always disliked a maxim of Cicero’s, which, how- 
ever, pleased him much, and which he repeats more 
than once. It is, that he had rather err with Plato, 
than think aright with the other philosophers. ‘“ Er- 
rare meliercule malo cum Platone——quam cum istis 
vera sentire.”2 I do not see how this thought can con- 
sist with good sense. Is it ever just to prefer error to 
truth, under whatever fine name or specious form it 
may conceal itself? We see here the tendency of this 
kind of idolatry for great men. Only religion has a 
right to captivate our minds in this manner, because 
it has God himself for its voucher, and there is no 
fear of erring with it. 

Every body knows how much nature seems to affect 
concealing her secrets from us. 'To discover her mys- 
teries, it is necessary to follow her step by step; we 
must, to use the expression, surprise her in her ope- 
rations; we must make observations and experiments; 
we must have a due number of phenomena, in order 
to establish a just principle for explaining them; 
and experiments must verify conjectures. The an- 
cients practised all J have now said to a certain de- 
gree, and not without success. But the sagacity of 
the moderns, assisted by the invention of many new 
instruments, has rose exceedingly upon their know- 
ledge. The principal of their new inventions are the 
telescope, the microscope, the Torricellian tube, or 
the barometer, and the air-pump. 

One Zachariah Jansen iovented the telescope and 
microscope about the end of the sixteenth century; 
Torricelli the tube, which bears his name, otherwise 
called the barometer, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and Otho Guerick the air-pump, 
some time after. 

Zachariah Jansen was a Hollander of Middleburg 
in Zeland, by trade a spectacle-maker. Chance, by 
which a great number of the finest discoveries are 
made, and under which divine Providence delights to 
conceal itself, had a great share in this of Jansen. 
Without any premeditated design, he placed two 
spectacle-glasses at a certain distance opposite to 
each other, and perceived, that the two glasses in that 
situation magnified objects considerably. In conse- 
quence, he fixed glasses in that manner, and from the 
year 1590 made one of the length of twelve inches. 
Such was the origin of the telescope, which was af- 
terwards greatly improved. ‘The inventor of the te- 
lescope did in little almost what he had done in 
large; and from thence came the microscope. To 
the former of these instruments we are indebted for 
the knowledge of the heavens, at least in part; and 
to the latter for that of a new little world. For we 
must not believe that we see every thing that inhabits 
the earth. There are as many species of invisible as 
visible animals. We see then: from the elephant to the 
mite. And there our sight ends, But at the mite 
begins an infinite multitude of animals, of which that 
insect is the elephant, and which our eyes cannot dis- 
cern without aid. By the help of the microscope 
we see thousands of insects, swimming and darting to 
and fro, in the hundredth part of a drop of water. 
Lewenhoek says, that he has seen fifty thousand in a 
very small drop of liquor. These glassses may be 
said to be a new organ of sight, which one could not 
have presumed to expect from the bands of art. How 
much would the ancients have been surprised, if it 
had been foretold to them, that, by the means of cer- 
tain instruments, their posterity should one day see 
an infinity of objects not seen by them: a heaven un- 
known to them, and plants and animals, of which they 
did not so much as suspect the possibility. 

Torricelli was mathematician to the duke of Flo- 
rence, and Galileo’s successor. Galileo explained 
the rise of water in pumps to about thirty-two feet, 


9 Tuscul. 1. i. n. 39. ; 
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by saying that nature abhorred a vacuum, and he fixed 
that height as the limit of its efficacy. In 1643, Tor- 
ricelli tried the efficacy of this imaginary horror in 
uicksilver. He caused a glass tube of three or four 
eet to be made and sealed at the end ger cteally 
This he filled with quicksilver, and turned it upside 
down as is still practised. The quicksilver came 
down: but stopped, as of itself, at the depth of be- 
tween twenty-seven and twenty-eight inches. 

Otho Guerick, consul of Magdeburg, formed tlie 
design of trying a much greater kind of vacuum than 
that of the tnbe of Torricelli, Accordingly, he caused 
a large round vessel of glass to be made, with a suffi- 
ciently small opening at bottom, and a pump and 
sucker to draw the air out of the vessel. And this 
was the origin of the air-punip. Wonders came from 
his hands, that amazed philosophers, no less than 
other people. With what astonishment, for instance, 
did they not see two brass basins, made exactly in 
the form of hemispheres, and applied to each other 
at their edges, that could not be separated by eight 
horses on a side made fast to each of them, and draw- 
ing different ways. 

It is easy to conceive how much these machines, 
and others of a like nature, invented by the moderns, 
and much improved by use itself, and length of time, 
must have conduced to the progress of physical ob- 
servations. 

But what has contributed most to it, is the estab- 
lishment of academies. The last age gave birth to 
four of the most famous, almost at the same time. 
The Academy del Cimento, at Florence; the Royal 
Society, at London; the Royul Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris; and the Academy of the Curious in the se- 
crets of nature, in Germany. The desire of support- 
ing the reputation of a body of which one is a mem- 
ber, and of distinguishing one’s self by important 
works, is a powerful incentive with the learned, which 
keeps them almost continually in action. Besices 
which, only societies, and societies protected by the 
prince, are capable of making the necessary collec- 
tion of observations and well-attested facts, for estab- 
lishing’ a future system. Neither the Jearning, pains, 
life, nor faculties of a single person suffice for that. 
Too great a number of experiments, of too many dif- 
ferent kinds, all too frequently repeated in too many 
various manners, and pursued with the same spirit 
for too great a length of time, are necessary to that 
effect. 

I adniire the wisdom and modesty of the Academy 
of Sciences, that, notwithstanding the many learned 
works with which it has enriched the public, and the 
many useful discoveries that are the fruits of its la- 
bours and observations, considers the sciences, at 
least the physics, as still in their cradle. But J ad- 
mire still more the religious use it makes of such 
curious knowledge, which, according to it, ought to 
inspire us with a high regard for the Author of nature, 
from the admiration of his works. ‘‘One can scarce 
help repeating often,” say its memoirs, “ that in re- 
spect to the physics, the most comnion objects become 
80 many miracles, as soon as we consider them with 
certain eyes.” And in another place, ‘‘ The sublime 
reflections into which the physics lead us upon the 
Author of the universe, are not to be ranked among 
its simple curiosities. That great work, always the 
more wonderful the more it is known, gives us so 
high an idea of the Artificer, that we find ourselves 
lost in admiration and reverence of him, as often as 
we look into it. True physics rise so high as to be- 
come a kind of theology.” Before I proceed to the 
mathematics, I shall touch lightly upon Physic or 
Medicine, Anatomy, Botany, and Chemistry, all which 
are either parts of, or relate to, physics in general or 
natural philosophy. Tertullian cails the physician’s 
art the sister of philosophy; and every body knows 
the three others depend on physic. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I TREAT what relates to Physic in a separate chap- 
ter, to which I add Botany, Chemistry, and Anatomy, 
“ae are parts of it, but of which I shall say very 

ittle. 
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SECTION I—OF PHYSIC. 


Puysic is undoubtedly of the same date with dis. 
eases, for nien have endeavoured to rid themselves 
of then, ever since they knew them; and diseases are 
almost as ancient as the world itself, because they 
were the effect and pnnishment of sin. Men were 
long each his own physician, and it is hard to fix the 
tine when physic was first made an art and profes- 
sion. Necessity and experience made way for them. 
In certain countries, those who had been cured of 
some disease, wrote down how, and by what remedies 
it had been effected, and deposited these accounts in 
the temples, for the instruction of others in like ca- 
ses! In other places, asin Egypt and Babylonia, 
the sick were exposed in public, in order that such 
as passed by, who might have been sick and cured of 
the same distemper, might give them advice2 

The Egyptians considered their god Hermes, or 
Mercury, as the inventor of medicine. It is certain 
that they cultivated it both earlier and with greater 
success than any other people. The Greeks disputed 
that glory with them, or at least followed them ver 
close in it. They will supply us with all the physi- 
cians, of whom I shall speak: for the Romans apphed 
themselves little to this science. Before the Trojan 
war, Chiron the Thessalian, surnamed the Centaur, 
who was Achilles’s governor, made himself famous 
in physic, by the cure of wounds, and the knowledge 
of simples, which he imparted to that hero, and his 
friend Patroclus. 

Esculapius, Chiron’s disciple, did not give place 
to his master. Pindar represents him as extremely 
versed in all the parts of Bric Fable tells us, Ju- 
piter, enraged that he had restored Hippolitus the son 
of Thesens to life, killed him with thunder; which 
intimates, that by his skill he cured such desperate 
diseases that he was said to restore the dead to life. 
Having been placed in the number of the immortals, 
temples were erected to him in different places as the 
god of health. The most famous was that of Epi- 
daurus. It was from thence, in consequence of a 
famous disputation, at the head of which was Q. 
Ogulnins, that he is pretended to have come to Rome 
in the form of a serpent, and to have delivered the 
city from the plague, in the year 461 from its foun- 
dation. A temple was afterwards built for him with- 
out the walls. That of Cos, the country of Hippoc- 
rates, was also very famous. In it were several ta- 
bles or paintings, on which were written down the 
reniedies the god had directed many sick persons to 
take, who had been cured in effect. 

Homer makes mention in the Iliad of Hsculapius’ 
two sons, both famous physicians, the one called Ma- 
chaon, very expert in chirurgical operations, which 
in those times, as well as in the succeeding ages, was 
not distinct from the practice of physic; the other 
Podalirius, more uefa the kind of physic called 
afterwards A07«x, that is to say, founded upon prin- 
ciples and reasonings.4 On his return from the Tro- 
jaa war, Podalirius was driven by a tempest upon 
the coasts of Caria, where he cured a daughter of 
king Dameethus, by bleeding her in both arms. The 
father, by way of reward, gave her to him in mar- 
riage. Among other children, he had one called Hip- 
polochus, from whom Hippocrates says he was de- 
scended. 

Pliny 5 supposes an interval of six or seven hundred 
years between the siege of Troy and the Peloponne- 
sian war, that is to say, the time of Hippocrates; 
which is not quite exact. Celsus® places Pythagoras, 
who lived in the time of Cyrus and his two succes- 
sors, and some other philosophers, as Empedocles and 
Democritus, in the number of celebrated pliysicians. 

Physicians are distinguished into different classes 
and sects. Some are called Empirics, because they 
followed experience almost entirely in their practice. 
Others, of whom Hippocrates was the chief, Joined 


4 Plin. |. xxix. in Prowm. 

2 Her. |. i.c. 197, Strab. 1. i. p. 155. et 1. xvi. p. 746. 
8 Pindar. Pythior. Od. 3. 

4 Steph. Byzant. in voce Syrna. § Plin. 1.29.0. 4 
© Cels. in Pref, QZ = 
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reason with experience, which kind of physic took 
the name of Dogmatic or Rational from them. Some 
affected to depart from all other physicians, and to 
follow a ecalite method of their own: these were 
called the Methodists. I shall not confine twyself 
scrupulously to this division. I shall only follow the 
order of time, and speak of such physicians as were 
niost known, All the different sects of physicians, 
for there is a great number of them, are learnedly 
treated in Mr. Daniel le Clerc’s History of Physic, a 
work of profound erudition. 

DEMOCEDES of Crotona gave proofs of his skill, 
in restoring sleep and health to king Darius, (Ant. J. 
C.519,) whom a sprain of the foot, occasioned by a 
fall from his horse, kept perpetually awake, and in 
excessive pain, which the physicians cf the country 
were not able to remove. He afterwards cured the 
queen Atossa of an ulcer, which she had long: con- 
cealed out of modesty. I have related this physi- 
cian’s history, with that of Darius. 

HEROPHILUS acquired also great fame by physic, 
A.M. 3704, Ant. J. C. 300. He made much use of 
botany, and still more of anatomy, in which he made 
et improvements.) ‘The princes permitted him to 

issect the living bodies of condemned criminals, of 
whou a great number passed through his hands. 
This made Tertullian call him an executioner rather 
than a physician.? 

HeRopicus of Sicily, flourished under Artarxerxes 
Longimanus, A. M. 3540, Ant.J.C.464. The sect call- 
ed A:xiryrix4, from using scarce any remedy except 
diet and a regimen of life, acknowledged him their 
chief; as well as that called the Gymnastic sect, from 
making great use of the exercise of the body for re- 
storing and confirming health. He was the brother 
of the famous rhetorician Gorgias; but is best known 
by one of his disciples. 

Hiprocrates, of the island of Cos, is that illustri- 
ous disciple. His birth is dated the first year of the 
80th Olympiad, A. M. 3544, Ant. J.C. 460. He issaid 
to have descended from /Esculapius by Heraclides his 
father, and from Hercules by his mother Praxilea. 
He first gyilied himself to the study of natural things 
in general, and afterwards to that of the human body 
in particular. His own father was his first master. 
He also received lessons from another celebrated phy- 
sician, Herodicus, of whom I spoke last. Me made a 
great proficiency iu all the parts of physic, and car- 
ried the kaowledge of it as high as was possible in 
thoze days. 

Thave already said that he was born at Cos. That 
island was consecrated to the god Asculapius, who 
was adored there in a particular manner. It was a 
custoai for all, who had been cured of any distemper, 
to make an exact memorandum of the symptonis that 
had attended it, und the remedies by Blich they bad 
been relieved. Hippocrates had caused all these ac- 
counts to be copied, which were of no small advan- 
tage to him, and served him instead of a great length 
of experience, 

His vast capacity appeared in a peculiar manner 
during the plague, that raged particularly in the city 
of Athens and throughout Attica during tbe Pelopon- 
nesian war, A. M. 3574, Ant. J.C. 430. I have re- 
lated elsewhere his great zeal and devotion for the 
preservation of his country, the noble disinterested- 
ness which induced him to refuse the advantageous 
offers of the king of Persia, and the extraordinary ho- 
nours with which Greece thought it incumbent upon 
itself to reward (be important services he had ren- 
dered it. 

The people of Aberaare said to have wrote to Hip- 
pocrates, desiring him to come thither and visit De- 
mocritus. They saw that philosopher regardless of 
every thing, laugh at every thing, say that the air was 
full of images, and boast that he niade voyages into 
the vast immense of things. Considering all this as 
60 many symptoms and beginnings of trenzy, they 


1 Gallea, Comment. ii. in lib. Hippo. 

2 Ieruphimus ile mediens, aut lanins,-qui sexcentos ete- 
cuit, ul nataram scralaretur? qui humines odiit, ut nosset. 
Tertul. lib. de anima, c. 10, 

2 Eustath. in Lliad, 
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were afraid he would run mad, and that his great 
Jearning would entirely turn his brain. Hippocrates 
set them right, aud judged very differently of Democ- 
ritus’ condition. It is not certain that the letters 
ascribed to Hippocrates, whence this fact is taken, 
are genuine. 

The writings which he left behind him in great nam- 
ber, have always been and still are considered, as a 
very excellent and proper foundation for the study of 
physic. He has preserved the remembrance of an 
event in them, which says much for his ingenuousness. 
It is the sincere confession of an error, which he had 
committed in dressing a wound in the head: for an- 
ciently, as we have observed, physic, surgery, and 
pharmacy, were not distinct professions. He is not 
ashamed to own, at the expense in soine measure of 
his glory, that he was mistaken; lest others, after him 
and by his example, should fall into the same error.4 
Little minds, says Celsus,and men of vulgar abilities, 
do not act in this manner, but are much more careful 
of the small reputation they have, because they can 
lose nothing without impoverishing themselves. Only 
great geniuses, conscious themselves of the abundance 
they otherwise possess, are capable of such a confes- 
sion, and of neglecting the little losses, that diminish 
nothing of their riches and opulence. He makes also 
another confession, that argues an admirable spirit of 
candour and ingenuity. Of forty-two patients, whose 
distempers he describes in his first and third books 
upon epidemical diseases, he owns that he cured only 
seventeen, that the rest died under hishands., Inthe 
second book of the same work, speaking of a kind of 
quinsy attended with dangerous symptonis, he says, 
that all his patients recovered. ‘ Had they died,” 
ndds he, “I should have said so with the same free- 
dom.” In another place,5 he complains modestly of 
the injustice of those who cry down physic, under the 
pretence, that many people die in the hands of phy- 
sicians—as if, says he, the death of the patient night 
not be imputed to the insurmountable violence of the 
distemper, as much, or rather more, than to the fault 
of the physician. He declares,§ that it is no dishonour 
toa popeiclans when he is at a loss how to act in cer- 
tain difficult cases, to call in other physicians, in or- 
der to consult with them upon what is necessary to 
he done for the patient’s good. Whence we see that 
such consultations are an ancient custom. 

The character ot a truly honest manand one of the 
greatest probity, appears in the oath of Hippocrates, 
with which he introduces his works. He calls the 
gods, who preside over physic, to witness the sincere 
desire he has to discharge exactly all the duties of 
his station. He expresses a warm and respectful gra- 
titude for him who taught him the art of physic, and 
declares that he shall always consider him as his fa- 
ther, and his children as his own brothers, whom he 
shall make it his duty to assist upon ali occasions, 
both with his fortune and advice. He protests, that 
in the regimen which he shall prescribe for the sick, 
he shall take great care to consult what may be best 
for them, and to avoid whatever may be to their pre- 
judice. He proposes to himself the leading of a pure 
and irreproachable life, and not to dishonour his pro- 
fession by any action worthy of blame. He says that; 
he shajl never aondertake to cut for the stone, and 
shall leave that operation to persons whom long ex- 
perience has rendered dexterous at it. He protests 
that, if in visiting his patients or otherwise, be shall 
discover any thing which ought to be concealed, that 
he would never reveal it, but will inviolably observe 
the sacred law of secrecy. And lastly, he hopes, by 
his punctual attachment to all these rules, that he 
shall acquire the esteem of posterity, and consents to 
forfeit the good opinion of the world for ever, if he 
is so unfortunate as to depart from them. 


4 De fauturis se deceptum esse Hippocrates memoriw pro- 
didil, more magnorum virorum, et liduciam magnarum re- 
rom habentium. Namlevia ingenia, quia nihil habent, nihil 
sihi detrahunt. Magno ingenio, multaque nihilomiaus habi- 
Inra, eanvenit etiam veri crruris confessio, privripué 12 €0 
minsterio, qued aliliatis causa posteris traditur, DE qui 
decipraniur endein ratione qua quis deceptus est. Cels, L 
vill. c. 4. 6 Lib. de Arte. 6 Lib. prereptivnum. 
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He is highly praised for his disinterestedness, a 
most estimable virtue in a physician. What he says 
upon this subject, is worthy of remark, He is for 
having the physician act, in respect to his fees, with 
honour and humanity, and regulate them by the ae 
tient's power to reward them more or less liberally.! 
There are even occasions, says he, in which the phy- 
sician ought neither to usk nor to expect reward; as 
in the cases of strangers and the poor, whom all the 
world are obliged to assist. He appears to have been 
full of respect for the Divinity.2 ‘* Those,” says he, 
‘‘ who first discovered the manner of curing diseases, 
believed it an art, of which the invention ought to be 
attributed to God.” I have already observed else- 
where, that Cicero was of the same opinion. Deorum 
immortalium tnventionit consecrata est ars medica.3 

Nothing is particularly known of the death of Hip- 
pocrates. He died at a very advanced age, and lett 


‘two sons, Thessalus and Draco, who acquired great 


reputation among the physicians, as well as Polybius 
bis son-in-law and successor. 

1 have spoken, in the history of Philip, of the ridi- 
culous vanity of a physician called Menecrates, whom 
that prince treated as he deserved. 

Putte of Acarnania is known from the salutary 
draught he gave Alexander the Great, which saved 
his life, at a time when endeavours had been used to 
render that physician suspected, A. M. 3671, Ant. J. 
(0), Sey 

ERASISTRATUS made himself known and esteemed 
by his address in discovering the cause of the sickness 
of Antiochus Soter,4 the son of Seleucus king of 
Syria. [have related the fact in its place. If Pliny 5 
may be believed, that wonderful cure which restored 
a tenderly beloved son to his father, was rewarded 
with a hundred talents, that is to say, a hundred 
thousand crowns. 

APOLLOPHANES, physician to Antiochus surnamed 
the Great, was very learned in his profession; but 
becamie still more famous by the important service 
which he rendered his master, A. M. 3785, Ant. J.C. 
219. Hermias, the first minister of that prince, com- 
mitted unheard of extortions and oppressions, and had 
rendered himself so terrible, that nobody dared lay 
their complaints before the court. Apollophanes had 
so much love for the public good, as not to fear risk- 
ing his fortune for it. He discovered the general 
discontent of the kingdom to the king, and left that 
lesson to physicians, upon the use they ought to make 
of their freedom of access to princes. 

MITHRIDATES, who was so long the terror of the 
Romans, distinguished himself highly in physic, A. M. 
$880, Ant. J.C. 124, not only by the invention of the 
antidote that still bears his name, hut the composi- 
tion of several learned works, which Pompey made 
Lenzus his freedman translate into Latin. 

ASCLEPIADES of Bithynia, who at first taught elo- 
qgeee at Rome, A. M. 3920, Ant. J. C. 84, quitted 
the profession of a rhetorician to take up that of a 
physician, which he believed more profitable than the 
other, and was not mistaken.6 He introduced an en- 
tire change in the practice observed before him, and 
departed almost in every thing from the principles 
and rules of Hippocrates. To solid and profonnd 
knowledge he substituted the insinuation and repute 
of a fine speaker, which often pass for merit with the 
sick. He also made it his business to flatter their 
taste, and gratify their desires to the utmost of his 
pee a certain means for gaining their confidence. 

is maxim was, That a physician ought to cure his 
patients, safely, soon, and oggeeeety a This practice 
were much to be desired, says Celsus, But the miis- 
fortune is, that to endeavour to cure too soon, and 
to prescribe nothing but what is agreeable, are gene- 
rally attended with great danger. What contributed 
most to bring him into vogue, was his luckily meet- 
ing a party going to inter a man, in whom he found 


t In Lib. Prereptionum. 2 De Prise. Medic. 

®@ Tuse. Quest. L. tit. 4 Val, Max. 1. v.c. 7, 

8 Plin. 1. xxtxy. in Promm. & Plin. LL xvvi.e. 3 

© Asclapiades officiuin esse medici dicit, ut tuid, celari- 
ttr, et jucundé curet. Id votnm est; sed sere periculosa 
esse nimia et festinatio et voluptas solet. Cels, 1, iii. . 4. 
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some remains of life, and whom he restored to per- 
fect health.8 Pliny often mentions this physician, but 
with very little respect. 

THEMISON, the disciple of Asclepiades, was a na- 
tive of Laodicea, A. M. 4000, Ant. J.C. 4. He made 
some alteration in his master’s system, when he was 
old. The sect which he formed was called the Ae- 
thodic sect, because he thought proper to establish a 
method for rendering physic more easy to learn and 
practice. Juvenal does not speak in his favour. 


Quot Themison egros autumno oceiderit uno. 
Sat, 10. 1. iv. 


: As many, with his pills 
As in one autumn learn'd Themison kills. 


Cicero and Horace mention Craterus as a learned 
physician. 

DroscoripEs (Pedacius) was a physician of Anaz- 
arba, a city of Cilicia, in the first century. Vossius, 
after Suidas, says, that he eas physician to Antony 
and Cleopatra, It is believed that they confound 
him with another Dioscorides, surnamed Phacas. 
The person meant here might live in Vespasian’s time. 
Some of the learned have disputed, whether Pliny 
copied Dioscorides, or the latter extracted his work 
from Pliny. These two authors wrote at the same 
time, and upon the same subjects, without ever citing 
each other. The subject treated by Dioscorides, is 
the Materia Medica, the matter or elements of medi- 
cine. All bodies used in physic are so called, and 
are principally reduced to three species: plants, ani- 
mals, and minerals, or things of the nature of the 
earth. 

ANTONIUS Mus, the freedman, physician of the 
emperor Augustus, cured him of a dangerous distem- 
per, which had reduced him to the last extremity, by 
treating him in a manner quite different to what had 
been nsed before, and making him use cold baths, 
and refreshing draughts. This happy cure, besides 
the great presents made bim by the emperor and the 
senate, acquired Musa the privilege of wearing a gold 
ring, which till then had beer granted only to persons 
of the first condition. All physicians, on Musa’s ac- 
count, were exempted from all taxes for ever. The 
Roman people, to express their gratitude, caused a 
statue to be erected to him near that of Asculapius. 
He took the same method with Horace, anc made 
him use the cold bath in the midst of winter,!¢ 

CoRNELIUS CELSUS is believed to have lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. He was very learned, and had 
wrote upon all kinds of subjects. Quinctilian,!! who 
highly extols his erudition, terms him however only 
an indifferent genius: Cornelius Celsus, mediocri vir 
ingenio. J do not know whether the physicians 
agree with him in this point. We have eight books 
a his upon physic, which are wrote in very good 

atin. 

GALEN, the most celebrated of physicians next to 
Hippocrates, was of Pergamus. He lived in the 
reigns of Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and some 
other eniperors, A. D. 131. He was educated with 
great care in the study of polite learning, philosophy, 
and the mathematics. When he had made choice 
of the profession of physic, he devoted himself entire- 
ly to it, went to many of the cities of Greece to re- 
ceive lessons from the most famous masters in that 
science, and continued particularly at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where the study of physic flourished at that 
time more than in any SiMe part of the world. 
When he returned into his own country, he knew 
how to make great use of the precious treasures of 
learning which he had collected in his travels. His 
principal application was in studying Hippocrates, 
whom he always considered as his master, and in 
whose steps he thonght it his honour and duty to 
tread. He revived his principles in all their force, 


8 Apul. liv. Fiorid. 
9 Sucton, in Aug. c. 8), Dion. Cass, 1. lili. p. 517. 
10 ———Wam mihi Baias 
Mura supervacnasy Antooijus, et tamen illis 
Me facit invisurm, gelida cli perluor anda 
Per medium trigus, Epist. 15. 1. i, 
aL. xii.c. 11, 
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which had been neglected and left in oblivion above 
aix hundred years. 

He went ta Rome at the age of thirty-four, where 
he acquired great reputation, and at the same time 
drew upon hiniself no less envy from the other phy- 
sicians. His extraordinary cures of patients abso- 
lutely given over, his sagacity in discovering the 
true causes of distempers that had escaped others, 
the certainty with which he often foretold all the 
symptoms that were to happen, the effect his reme- 
dies would produce, and the time in which a perfect 
cure wonld be effected; all this occasioned his being 
considered, on the one side, by the unprejudiced, as a 
physician of extraordinary learning and talents; and 
on the other, by his jealous brethren, as a man who 
performed all his operations by the assistance of 
magic. At least they spread that report to depre- 
ciate him, if possible, in the opinion of the people 
and the great. 

The plague which happened some years after, A. 
D. 166, and which made horrible ravages throughout 
Italy and in many other provinces, determined him 
to return into his country. If it was to take care of 
the people, his design was very generous and landa- 
ble. He did not continue long there. M. Aurelius, 
at his return from his expedition against the Germans, 
A. D.170, ordered him to Aquileia, whence he after- 
wards brought him in his train to Rome. The emi- 
oo reposed great canfidence in him. The rigid 
ife which that prince led, had very much iuspaired 
his health. He took a preparation of treacle every 
day to strengthen his stomach and lungs, which were 
very weak: this Galen made up for him. To this 
remedy the health he generally enjoyed, notwith- 
standing his great weakness, was attributed. That 
prince, intending to return into Germany, was ex- 
tremely desirous of carrying Galen thither with him, 
whose great abilities, and perfect knowledge of his 
constitution, made him more capable of serving him 
than any other physician. Galen, however, having 
desired him to leave him at Rome, the emperor, who 
was all goodness, complacency, and humanity, com- 
plied. I admire this condescension; but cannot con- 
ceive, how a physician in such a conjuncture could 
refuse Fine the desires of a prince so worthy of 
Consideration. Perhaps the design he had formed 
of writing upon physic, and which he might have 
already began to put in execution, might occasion 
this refusal. And indeed it was after this expedition 
of M. Aurelius till his death, and during the reign of 
Commodus his son and successor, that Galen cotn- 
posed and published his writings upon physic, either 
during his abode at Rome, or after his retirement 
into his own country. Part of his writings were lost 
in the conflagration, which destroyed whole quarters 
of Rome and many libraries in the reign of the em- 
peror Conimodus. The place and time of Galen’s 
death are not exactly known. 

A fact, which Galen relates? himself, shows us both 
his vast ability, and the esteem which M. Aurelius had 
forhim. ‘That prince,” says he, * having been sud- 
denly seized in the night with a colic and looseness, 
which made him feverish, his physicians ordered him 
to lie still, and gave him only a little broth in the 
space of nine hours. The same physicians returning 
afterwards to the emperor, where I happened to be, 
judged from his pulse, that he had a fever coming on 
hia for my part I continued silent, and even with- 
‘out feeling his pulse in my turn. This induced the 
emperor to ask me, turning towards the side where I 
was, why I did not come to him? To which I an- 
swered, that his physicians having already felt his 
pulse twice, I came into what they bad done, not 
doubting but that they were better judges of his pulse 
than I. The prince however offering me his arm, | 
then felt his pulse, and having examined it with at- 
tention, I declared that there was not the least sign 
of the access of a fever, but that his stomach was 
clogged with some indigested food which occasioned 
his being feverish. M. Aurelius was so well con- 
vinced of what I said, that he cried out: “ That's it; 


Geert semnare rete ner err mnn  c TEC TES 
t Gal. de Precognitione. c. 11. 
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you have hit it exactly: I feel my stomach clogged ;* 
and repeated the same two or three times aver, He 
afterwards asked me, what was to be done to relieve 
him? T replied, if any other person except the em- 
peror were in the same condition, I should give him 
a little pepper in wine, as I have often done upon the 
like occasion. But, as it is the custom to give no re- 
medies to princes, but what are very gentle, it will 
suffice to apply some wool steeped in oil of spike very 
hot, to the emperor’s stomach. M. Aurelius,” con- 
tinues Galen, “ did not fail to take both those reme- 
dies, and addressing hiniself afterwards to Pitholaus, 


his son’s governor: ‘ We have but one physician,’ said - 
he, speaking of me. ‘ He’s the only man of value we 


have.’ ” . 

The manners of that illustrions physician suited his 
ability and reputation. He expresses great respect 
for the Divinity in many places;2 and says, “That 
piety does not consist in offering incense or sacrifices 
to him; bot in knowing and admiring the wisdom, 
power, and goodness, that shine forth in all his works 
one’s self, and in making others know and admire 
them.” He bad the misfortune of not knowing, and 
even of condemning the true religion. 

He never mentions his father, or his masters, but 
with the warmest and most respectful gratitude, es- 
pecially when he speaks of Hippocrates, to whom he 
ascribes the whole honour of all he knew or practised. 
If he departs some tines from his opinion, for he re- 
spected truth above all things, it is with such precau- 
tions and reservations, as argue the sincere esteem he 
had for him, and bow much he considered himself be- 
low him in every thing whatsoever. 

His assiduity about the sick, the time which he be- 
stowed upon knowing thcir condition exactly, the 
care which he took of the poor, and the relief he pro- 
cured them, are fine models for the imitation of per- 
sons of the same profession. 

We read in Pliny,? that ARCHAGATHUS of Pelo- 
ponnesus was the first physician, who came to Rome: 
this was in the consulship of L. ASmilins and L. Juli- 
us, the 535th year from the foundation of the city, 
A, M. 3780, Ant. J. C.215. It would be surprising 
if the Romans were so long without physicians. Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis,4 speaking of a plague, which 
swept off almost all the slaves and half the citizens in 
the 301st year of Rome, says, that there were not 
physicians cnough for the number of the sick, There 
were physicians then at that time. But itis proba- 
ble, that the Romans, till the arrival of Archagathus, 
used only the natural, or the simple empiric kind of 
physic, such as we may suppose it practised by the 
first men. That physician was treated very honour- 
ably at first, and rewarded with the freedom of the 
city: but the violent remedies which he wag obliged 
to use, for his principal excellency consisted in sur- 
gery, soon disgusted the people both of him and of 
physic in general. It seems, however, that many 
physicians came from Greece to Rome to practise 
their art, though Cato, during his life, opposed it 
with his whole power. For, in the decree, by which, 
many years after the death of that celebrated censor, 
the Greeks were obliged to quit Rome, the physi- 


cians are mentioned ex ressly. Till Pliny’s time, of, - 


all professions, that o physic, as gainful as it was,” 


was the only one no Roman had followed, because 
they believed it below them; and, if any did practise 
it, it was, to use the expression, only in going over 
to the Grecian camp, and speaking their language: 
for such was the folly and madness of the Romans, 
and even of the lowest of the people, that they would 
confide only in strangers, as if their health and lives 
had been most safe in the hands of those, whose very 
language they did not understands 

It is difficult, and indeed foreign to my subject, to 


2 Tn lib. de usu Corp. Hum. 

4 Antiq. Rom. 1. x. p. 677. 

5 Solam hane artium Grecarum nondum exercet Romana 
gravitas in tanto fructu: paucissimi Quiritium attigere, at 
ipsi statim ad Gracos Lrunsfuge. Im veré auciorilas aliter, 
quam Gracé eam tractantibus, etiam apud imperitos exper- 
tesque Jingue, non est: ac minUa credunt, que ad salutem 
suam pertinent, siintellignot, Plin. 1. xxix.c. 1. 
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pains to tafn the consultations of physicians into ridi- 
cule: he repeats an ancient inscription upon a tomb, 
in which the deceased said, that he died of a malti- 
tude of physicians: TURBA se MEDICORUM PERHSSE. 
He complains that of all the arts physic is allowed to 
be practised without undergoing any examination, or 
giving any proofs of its ability. 
says he, “at our hazard, and acquire experience at 


determine in respect to the merit of the ancient and 
moderna physic, and to give the one the preference to 
the other. They have each their peculiar advanta- 
ges, which render both highly estimable. It is natu- 
ral to conceive, that the experience of many ages must 
have added considerable lights to the knowledge 
of the ancients. I desired a learned physician,! one 
of my brethren in the College Royal and the Acade- 
my of Belles Lettres, and my particular friend, to fa- 
vour me with a few lines upon what I might say with 
reason upon a subject absolutely unknown to me. I 
shall content myself with inserting them here, with- 
out any addition. ‘‘ The new discoveries, which have 
enriched the physic of the moderns, and which may 
give ita preqeence to that of the ancients, are: I. 
Those of anatomy, which have made it more perfect- 
ly acquainted with the structure of the human body, 
and the wonders of the animal economy; amongst 
others, the circulation of the blood, with all its rela- 
tions and dependencies: which has given it a great 
insight into the causes of diseases, and the manner 
of treating them. 2. Those of surgery, which, be- 
sides maay very salutary operations added to those 
of the ancients, have rendered the modern practice 
more safe and expeditious, and less painful. 3. Those 
of pharmacy, which consists in the knowledge and 
use of many specific remedies for the cure of certain 
diseases; as Quinguina for the ague, Ipecacuanha for 
the dysentery, &c. without reckoning those which 
chemistry has rendered more efficacious and less dis- 
gusting. 4. The opening of bodies that have died 
of diseases, an abundant source of the most important 
observations, for improving the practice of physic in 
the treatment of the same diseases. 

‘The physic of the ancients is perhaps to be pre- 
ferred to that of the moderns, in being less profuse 
of medicines in sickness, and less desirous to precipi- 
tate cures; in observing the motions of nature with 
more attention, and assisting them with greater con- 
fidence; and in being contented to divide the honour 
of the cure with nature, without arrogating the whole 
glory of it to itself,” &c.: 

Physic, however useful and salutary, has had the 
misfortune to be the butt, almost in all times, even of 
great and highly estimable persons, especially among 
the Romans. Cato, to whose authority a triumph and 
the censorship add nothing, so much was his personal 
merit superior to all titles, was one of those who de- 
clared himself most strongly against the physicians, 
as we see jn a letter to his son, preserved by Pliny.2 
But we must observe, that he means in it only the 
physicians from Greece, to which nation he has abun- 
dance of ill-will. ** You may depend upon what I 
am going to say as a certain prediction. If ever that 
nation (meaning Greece) should impart to us their 
taste for letters, we are undone; and especially if 
they send us their physicians. They have sworn 
amongst themselves to destroy all the Barbarians 
with their art."3 The Greeks called all other nations 
by that name. So excessive an exaggeration refutes 
itself, and sufficiently explains what we ought to think 
of it. 

Pliny the naturalist was much in the same way of 
thinking. He seems to have made it his business to 
decry the physicians, by throwing together all that 
.could make them contemptible and even odious. He 
‘taxes them with avarice, upon account of the consi- 

/derable rewards they received from princes: but 
* ought the generous gratitude of the latter to be im- 
puted to physicians? He reports the depravity of 
manners into which some of them fell: but were not 
these faults personal, and ought they not to be atoned 
for by the infinite services which others cf the same 
profession have done mankind in all ages? He takes 


1 M. Burette. 

2 Quod clarissimé intelligi potest ex M. Catone, cujus 
auctoritati Triumphus atque Censura minimum conferunt : 
tanto plus in ipso est. Plin, 1. xxix. c. 1. 

8 Nequissiinum et indocile génus illorum. Et hoe puta 
Watem divisse: Quandocumque ista gens suus literas dahit, 
omnia corrumpet. Tum etiam magis, si medicos suoa hue 
miltet. Jnrarunt inter se barbarous necare omnes medieciua, 
Plin.\. xxix. c. 1. 
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“Tbey learn it,” 


the price of our lives. No law punishes their igno- 
rance; nor is there any example of its being chastised. 
hysician can murder with absolute impu- 
nity.”4 Pliny has reason for these complaints; but 
they extend only to empirics, that is to say, persons 
of no repute, authority, or learning, who take upon 
them to practise an art which of all others stands 
most in need of these qualifications. 

Extremes are not to be admitted upon this bead, in 
which blind confidence, and ill-grounded contempt, 
may be equally dangerous. The holy scripture, which 
is the rule of our opinions, prescribes both to the pa- 
tient and physician how they ought to think and act. 
“ Honour the physician with the honour due unto 
him, for the uses which you may have of him: for the 
Lord hath created him The Lord hath created 
medicines out of the earth, and he that is wise will 
not abhor then: Was not the water made sweet 
with wood, that the virtue thereof [of plants] might 
be known? And he hath given men skill, that he 
might be honoured in his marvellous works——My 
son, in thy sickness be not negligent; but pray unto 
the Lord, and he will make thee whole: Then give 
place uoto the physician; for the Lord hath created 
him: let him not go from thee, for thou hast need of 
him. There is a time when in their hands there is 
good success; for they shall also pray unto the Lord, 
that he would prosper that which they give, for ease 
and remedy to prolong life.”® Only the Spirit of God 
is capable of giving such wise and reasonable advice, 


SECTION III.—or Botany. 


BorAny is a science which treats of plants. Thig 
branch of knowledge has been esteemed in all ages 
and nations. Mankind are generally enough con- 
vinced, that all physic is included in simples: and 
there is great reason to believe, that it had its begin- 
ning in these réniedies, which are simple, natural, of 
no expense, always at hand, and within the reach of 
the poorest person.6 Pliny cannot bear that instead 
of using them, people should go at a great expense. 
to the most remote countries in quest of medicines. 
Accordingly we see, that the most ancient physicians 
distinguished themselves by the knowledge and use 
of simples: Alsculapius, who, if we may believe fa- 
ble, restored Hippolytus to life by the use of them;7 
Chiron, the master of Achilles, so skilful in physic; 
Jaspis, to whom his father Apollo, the god of physic, 
granted as a rare gift, the knowledge of simples. 


Scire potestates herbarum, usumque medendi. 
Jin, |. xii. v. 396. 


To know the powers of herbs, and arts of cure. 


Botany is one of the parts of natural philosophy: 
itcalls in the aid of chemistry; and is of great use in 
physic. Natural philosophy, or the physics in gene- 
ral, considers the internal structure of plants, their ve- 
getation, generation, and multiplication. Chemistry 
reduces them to their principles or elements. Physic 
derives from these elemental principles, and still more 
frequently from the experience of the effects of plants, 
when employed in substance, the use to he made of 
then for the health of a human body. ‘The union of 
these several branches of knowledge in the same per- 
son forms an excellent character, but is not necessary 


4 Nulla lex que puniat inscitiam: capitale nullum exem- 
plum vindictz. Discunt periculis nostris, et experimenta 
per mortes aguat: medicoque tantim hominem occidisse 
impunitas summa est, Plin. ibid. 

8 Eeclesiast. xxix. I—14. 

6 Hinc nata Medicina. Uygc sola nature placnerat ess 
remedia, parata vulgo, inventu facilia, ac sine Impondio— 
Uleeri parvo medicina a Rubro mari imputatur, cum remee 
dia vera quotidie pauperrimus quisque cenct Plin. I. xxiv. 
iG 2h. 

1 Peoniia revocatum herbis. Virg. 
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to Botany properly so called, whose bounds are less 
extensive, within which it may confine itself with ho- 
pour. To make plants a pecultg study, to know their 
most essential marks, to be able to name them ina 
short and easy method, that reduces them to their 
proper and respective kinds and classes, to describe 
them in terms so as to be knawn to those who never 
saw them; these are precisely the functions of a bo- 
tanist considered as such. 

In the earlier times, the knowledge of plants seems 
to have been purely medicinal: which is what render- 
ed the catalogue of them so short and so limited, that 
Theophrastus, the best historian of antiquity come 
down to us upon this subject, names only six hundred, 
thongh he had collected not only those of Greece, 
but of Libya, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, Dioscor- 
ides and Pliny, thongh they might have had better 
and ampler memoirs upon this head, have scarce cited 
more. But, far from having established any order 
among’ them, they have not described those of which 
He speak, in a proper manner to distinguish and 
inake them known; and have many, even of the most 
important in their collection, that are not now to be 
found, 

The ages which succeeded that of Dioscorides, 
added little riches to botany. And, indeed, at length 
all the sciences were eclipsed, and did not appear 
again till the fifteenth century, when every body was 
intent upon hearing the ancients, in order to retrieve 
the learning which had been so long buried in obli- 
vion. Pope Nicholas V. commissioned Theodore Ga- 
za to translate Theophrastus, as the only man capable 
of making him understood. Soon after other learned 
men laboured suceessively in translating Dioscorides. 
These versions, though very estimable in other re- 
spects, served only to excite disputes between many 
very learned physicians. 

The search atter plants in the books of the Greeks 
and Latins was from that time conceived uot the best 
method of making any great progress in the know- 
ledge of them. Accordingly resolutions were taken 
to go in quest of it to the places where the ancients 
had wrote. With this view voyages were made to 
the islands of the Archipelago, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt. These excursions were 
useless enough with respect to their principal design, 
the understanding of the ancient authors; but the 
learned having brought back a great nuniber of plants 
which they discovered themselves, botany began to 
appear in its true form, and to change what before 
was only citation and comment, into natural obser- 
vations and a regular science. About the end of the 
fifteenth century, they confined themselves solely to 
describing the plants of their awn countries, or of 
those into which greater curiosity had carried the 
lovers of botany; and they began to poiat out the 
places, where each plant grew, the time of its coming 
up, its duration, aeeraatirity, with figures, that con- 
stitute the principal value of these kind of works, 
from the clearness they give them. Various collec- 
tions which appeared at that time, instead of the five 
or six hundred extracted by Mathiolus from the an- 
cients, included in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury more than six thonsand, all described with their 
figures. There was still wanting, however, a general 
order, or system, to the knowledge of plants, which 
might make it a science properly so called, by giving 
it principles and a method. Upnn this several of the 
learned employed themselves afterwards, with a suc- 
cess, not indeed perfect hitherto, (for sciences attain 
their nitimate perfection only fron: succession of time.) 
but which allorded great views and insight for arri- 
ving nt that perfection. 

The system of botany at length received its last 
form from Monsieur Tournefori,! His institutions, 
attended with the description and designs of an im- 


1 This was written (as may be at once supposed) hefore 
the appearance of Linnaeus, whose system of classification 
superseded all others, and whn established a new and by far 
the most important era in the history of botany. As the 
ecience belones, enmparatively speaking, to modern limes, 
fl does not fall within the design of this work Lo Lrace its 
progress.—£d, 


O¥ CHEMISTRY. 


mense number of plants, will be an eternal monu- 


ment of the vastness of his views, and his laborious 


inquiries, which cast him incredible fatignes, indis- 


pensably necessary to the design he proposed. Tor 
botany, says Mr. Fontenelle, in his oration in praise 


of Mr. Tournefort, is not a sedentary and inactive 
science, that nay be altained in the repose and shade 


of a closet, like geometry or history; or which at 
most, like chemistry, anatomy, and astronomy, re- 
quires operations of no great pains and application. 
‘bo succeed in it, the student must range over monn- 
tains and forests, must climb steep rocks, aud expose 
himself upon the brinks of precipices. The only 
books that can instruct him fully in this subject, are 
sprinkled over the face of the whole earth, and to pe- 
rase aud collect them, he must resolve upon fatigne 
and danger. 

To succeed in the design of carrying botany to 
the greatest perfection, or at least to approach it, 
it would be necessary to study Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides in Greece, Asia, Egypt, Africa, and in 
all the places where they lived, or with which they 
were more particularly acquainted. Monsieur Tour- 
nefort received the king’s orders in 1700, to make 
the tour of these provinces, not only in order for 
knowing the plants of the ancients, aud perhaps also 
such others as might have escaped them, but for 
making observations upon natural history in general, 
These are expenses worthy of a prince of Lonis 
XiVth’s magnificence, and will do him infinite ho- 
nour throughout all ages, The plague which then 
raged in Eyypt, abridged Mr. Tournefort’s travels to 
his great regret, and made him return from Smyrna 
into France in 1702. He arrived, as a great poet says 
upon a more pompous but less useful occasion, “ laden 
with the spoils of the East.”2 Besides an infinity of 
various observations, he brought back thirteen bun- 
dred and fifty-six new species of plants, without in- 
cluding those which he had collected in his former 
travels, What vast riches! It was necessary to dis- 

ose them in an order that might facilitate the know- 
edge of them. This Mr. Tournefort had before la- 
boured in his first work, published in the year 1694, 
By the new order which he established, the whole 
were reduced into fourteen figures of flowers, by the 
means of which we descend to six hundred and se- 
venty-three kinds, or distinct genuses, that contain 
under them eight thousand eight hundred and forty- 
six species of plants. 

Since Monsieur Tournefort’s death, botany has been 
greatly augmented, and new additions are every day 
made to it by the pains and application of those who 
have the care of this part of physic in the royal gar- 
den of France, especially since the direction of it has 
been given to the Count de Maurepas, secretary of 
state, who not only delights, but thinks it his duty, 
to protect learning and learned men. 

I onght here to express my gratitude to Monsieur 
Jussieu, senior,3 who communicated one of his me- 
moirs upon botany to me, 


SECTION III.—or CHEMISTRY. 


CHEMISTRY is an art which teaches to separate by 
fire the different substances contained in mixed bodies, 
or, which is the same thing, in vegetables, minerals, 
and animals; that is to say, to make the analysis of 
natural bodies, to reduce them into their first princi- 
ples, and to diseover their hidden virtues, It may be 
of use both to physicians in particular for the disco- 
very of medicines, and natura! philosophers in gene- 
ral for the knowledge of nature. It does not appear, 
that the ancients made much use of it, though per- 
haps it was not unknown to them. 

Paracelsus, who lived in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and tanght physic at Basil, acquired 
great reputation there, by curing many persons of 
diseases believea incurable with chemical remedies. 
He boasted, that he conld preserve a man’s life du- 


2 Spoliis Orientis onnstus. Virg. , 
2 Doctor regent in the faculty of physic in the university 


of Paris, professor and demonstrator of plants in the garden 
royal, &e, 
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ring many ages, and died himself at fourscore and | hy dissection. Those who have wrote upan anatomy 


eight. 


among the ancients, are Tlippocrates, Democritus, 


Mr. Lemery, so expert and famous in chemistry, | Aristotle, Erasistratus, Galen, Herophylus,? and many 
declared almost all analyses to be no more than the | others, wha perfectly knew the necessity of it, and 


enriosity of philosophers, and believed that in respect 
to physic, chemistry, in reducing mixed bodies to 


their principles, reduced them often to nathing. I| 


shall relate one of his experiments, which is curious, 
and intelligible te every bedy.1 : 

He made an A:tna or Vesuvius, by burying at the 
depth of a foot in the ground, during the summer, fifty 
pounds of filings of iron and sulphur pulverized in 
equal quantities, the whole made into a paste with 
water, [n about eisht ar nine hours’ time, the earth 
swelled, and opened itself in several places; and ennit- 
ted hot and sulphurous vapours, and at length flames. 
It is easy to conceive, that a greater quantity of this 
inixtare of iron and sulphur with a proportionate 
depth of earth, was all that was wanting to form a 
real mount Aetna: that the sulphurous vapours would, 
in endeavouring a passage, have occasioned an earth- 
quake more or less violent, according to their farce 
and the obstacles jn their way: that when they either 
found or made themselves a vent, they would break 
out with an impetuosity to occasion a hurricane: that 
if they made their way through a part of the earth 
under the sea, they would occasion those water-spouts, 
s0 dangerous to ships: and, lastly, that if they rose to 
the clouds, they would carry their sulphur thither 
along with them, which would produce thunder. 

There is a kind of chimerical chemistry, that pro- 
poses the transmutation of metals as its object, and is 
called Alchemy, or Seeking the philosopher's stone. 


SECTION IV.—or ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY is a science that teaches the knowledge 
of the parts of a human body, and of other animals, 


t Mem. de I’Acad. des Sciences, an. 1700. 


considered it as the most important part of physic; 
without which it was impossible to know the use of 
the parts of a human body, and consequently the cau- 
ses of diseases. It was, however, entirely renounced 
for many ages, and was not re-instated till the six- 
teenth century. The dissection of a haman body was 
held sacrilege till the reign of Francis I. and there is 
a consnltation extant, which the eniperor Charles V. 
eansed the professars of theology at Salamanca to 
hold, in order to inquire whether a human body might 
be dissected for the knowledge of its structure with 
a safe conscience. Vesal, a Flemish physician, who 
died in 1564, was the first who revived and methodiz- 
ed what is called anatomy. 

Since him, anatomy has made a great progress, and 
been much improved. One of the discoveries which 
have done most honour to the moderns, is the circu- 
lation of the blood. The motion by which the blood 
is carried several times a day from the heart into all 
the parts of the body by the arteries, and returns from 
those parts to the heart by the veins, is so called. In 
1628, HARVEY,a celebrated English doctor, is said to 
have been the first who discovered the circulation, 
which is now admitted by all physicians. There are 
some, however, who deny him this glory, and even 
pretend that Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Plato, knew 
it before him. That may he: but they made so httle 
use of it, that it is almost the same asif they had been 
ignorant of it; and as much may be said of them in 
respect to many other physical matters. 


9 According tu Tertullian, this Herophylus, in order to 
know the human body, dissected a very great number of bo- 
dies. 


OF THE MATHEMATICS. 


Tre Mathematics hold the first place among the 
scieuces, because they alone are founded upean infal- 
lible demonstrations. And this nndoubtedly gave 
them their name, For M€athesis in Greek signifies 
science. 

I shall consider particularly in this place only Geo- 
metry and Astronomy, which are the principal branch- 
es of mathematical knowledge; to which I shall add 
some other parts, that have an essential relation to 
them. 

I must confess, to my shame, that the subjects of 
which I am going to treat are absolutely unknown to 
me, except the historical part of them. But, by tbe 
privilege I have assumed, with which the public does 
not seem to be offended, it is in my power to apply 
the riches of others to my own use. What treasures 
bave I not found upon this occasion in the Memoirs 
of the Acadeiny of Sciences! If I could have taken 
all I have said upon euch sublime and abstracted sub- 
jects from them, I should have no occasion to fear 
for myself, 


CHAPTER I. 
OF GEOMETRY. 


THE word Geometry signifies literally, the art of 
measuring the earth. ‘The Eeyptians are said to have 
invented it on account of the inundations of the Nile.! 
For that river carrying away the landmarks every 
year, and lessening some estates to enlarge others, 
the Egyptians were obliged to measure their country 


1 Herod. |. ii. c, 109, Strab. |. xvii. p. 727. 


often, and for that purpose to contrive a method and 
art, which was the origin and beginning of geometry. 
This reason might have induced the Egyptians to cul- 
tivate geometry with the nore care and attention; 
but its origin is undoubtedly of more ancient date. 
However that may be, it passed from Egypt into 
Greece, and Thales of Miletus is believed to have car- 
ried it thither at his return from his travels. Pythag- 
oras also placed it in great honour, and admitted no 
disciples who had not learned the principles of geo- 
metry. 

Geometry is to be considered in two different views; 
either as a speculative, or a practical science. 

Geometry, as a speculative science, considers the 
figure and extent of bodies according to three differ- 
ent dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness, which 
form three species of extent, lines, superficies, and 
solids, or solid body. Accordingly it compares the 
different lines with each other, and determines their 
equality or inequality. 1t shows also how niuch great- 
er the one is than the other. It does the same in 
respect to superficies. For instance, it demonstrates 
that a triangle is the half of a parallelogram of the 
same base and height: that two circles are in propor- 
tion to each other as the squares of their diameters; 
that is to say, that if the one be three times as large 
as the other, the first will contain nine times as much 
space as the latter. And lastly, it considers solids or 
the quantities of bodies in the same manner. It shows, 
that a pyramid is the third of a prism of the same base 
and hetght: that a sphere or globe is two thirds of a 
cylinder circumscribed, that is to say, a cylinder of the 
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same height and breadth: that globes are in the same 
proportion with each other as the cubes of their diam- 
eters. If, for example, the diameter of one globe be 
four times as large as that of another, the first globe 
is sixty-four times as much in quantity as the second. 
Accordingly, if they are of the same matter, the for- 
mer will weigh sixty-four times as much as the other, 
because 64 is the cube of 4. 

Practical geometry, founded upon the theory of the 
speculative, 1s solely employed in measuring the three 
species of extent, lines, superficies, and solids. It 
teaches us, for example, how to measure the distance 
of two objects from cach other, the height of a tower, 
and the extent of land: how to divide a superficies 
into as many parts as we please, of which the one may 
be twice, thrice, four times, &c. as Jarge as another. 
It shows us how to gauge casks, and the manner of 
finding the contents of any other vessels used either 
to hold liquids or solids. It not only measures differ- 
ent objects upon the surface of the earth, but the glabe 
of the earth itself, by determining the extent of its 
circumference, and the length of its diameter. It goes 
so far as to show the distance of the moon from the 
earth. It even ventures to measure that of the sun, 
and its magnitude in respect to the terrestrial elobe. 

The most illustrious philosophers made this science 
their peculiar study: Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
Architas, Eudoxus, and many others, of whom I shall 
only speak of the most known, and those whose works 
have come down to us. 

Euc.ip, Ant. J.C.300. We shall speak of him in 
the sequel. 

ARIST@US the elder. He seems to have been Eu- 
clid’s contemporary. He wrote five books upon solid 
places, that is to say, as Pappus explains it, upon the 
three Conic Sections, 

APOLLONIUS PERGXUS, so called from a city of 
Pamphylia, Ant. J.C.250. He lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Evergetes, and collected all that the most 
learned geometricians had written upon conic sections 
before him, of whieh he made eight books, which came 
down entire to the time of Pappus of Alexandria, who 
composed a kind of introduction to that work. The 
four last books of Apollonius were afterwards lost. 
But in 1658 the famous John Alphonso Borelli, pass- 
ing through Florence, found an Arabian manuscript 
in the library of the Medicis, with this inscription in 
Latin, Apollonii Perge Conicorum Libri Octo. They 
were translated into Latin. 

ARCINMEDES. I shall defer speaking of him for a 
ittle. 

Parrus of Alexandria flourished in the reign of 
Theodosius, in the 395th year of Christ. He com- 
pears a collection upon geometrical subjects in eight 

ooks, of which the two first are lost. The Abbé 
Gallois, when the Academy of Sciences assumed a 
new form in 1699, undertook to work upon the geo- 
metry of the ancients, and particularly upon Pappus’s 
collection, of which he was for printing the Greek 
text, that had never been done, and for correcting 
the very defective Latin version. It is a misfortune 
for the commonwealth of letters, that this was only 
intended. 

Of the geometricians I have mentioned, the two 
most illustrious, and who have done most honour to 
pecmnetry, but in a different degree of merit, were 

uclid and Archimedes. Euclid is only an author of 
elements: but Archimedes is a sublime geometrician, 
whom even the most learned in the new methods, 
admire to this day. 


EUCLID. 


Eucitp the mathematician was of Alexandria, 
where he taught in the reign of Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus. We must not confound him, as Valerius Max- 
imus has done, with another Euclid of Megara, the 
founder of the sect of philosophers, called the Mega- 
ric sect, who lived in the time of Socrates and Plato, 
above fourscore years before the mathematician. Ku- 
clid seems to have made speculative geometry his sole 
and principsl study. He has left us a work entitled, 
the Elements of Geometry, in fifteen books. It is 
however doubted, whether the two last are his. His 
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elements contain a series of propositions, which are 
the besis and foundation of all the other parts of the 
mathematics. This book is considered as one of the 
most precious monuments which have come down to 
us from the encients in respect to natural knowledge. 
He wrote also upon optics, catoptrics, music, and 
other learned subjects. 

It hath been observed, that the famous M. Paseal, 
at twelve years of age, without having ever read any 
book of geometry, or knowing any thing more of that 
science, except that it taught the method of makiaog 
exact figures, and of finding their proportions to each 
other, proceeded by the strength of his genius only, 
to the 32d proposition of the first book of Euclid. 


ARCHIMEDES. 


Att the world knows that Archimedes was of Syra- 
cuse, and a near relation to king Hiero. What I 
have said of him with sufficient extent in speaking of 
the siege of Syracuse by the Ronians, dispenses with 
my repeating his history in this place. He was, of 
himself and by natural inclination, solely intent upon 
whatever is most noble, most exalted, and most ab- 
stracted, in geometry;! and some of his works of this 
kind, of which he composed a great number, have 
come down to us. It was only at the request and 
warm instances of king Hiero his relation, that he 
suffered himself at length to he persuaded to bring 
down his art, from soaring perpetually after intellec- 
tual and spiritual things, sometimes to things sensible 
and corporeal, and to render his reasonings in some 
sort more evident and palpable to the generality of 
mankind, in mingling them by experiments with things 
of use. We have seen what services he did his coun- 
try at the siege of Syracuse, and the astonishing ma- 
chines that came fom his industrious hands. He 
however set no value upon these, and considered them 
as pastime and amusement, in comparison with those 
sublime reasonings, that gratified his inclination and 
taste for truth in a quite different inanner. The world 
is never more indebted to these great geometricians 
than when they descend to act thus for its service: 
it is a sacrifice, which costs them much, beeause it 
tears them from a pleasure of which they are infinite- 
ly fond, but to which they think themselves obliged, 
as indeed they are for the honour of geometry, to 
prefer the good of the public. : 

Eudoxus and Architas were the first inventors of 
this kind of mechanics, and reduced thein to practice, 
to vary and unbend geometry by this kind of amuse- 
ment, and to prove by sensible and instrumental ex- 
periments some problems, which did not appear sus- 
ceptible of demonstration by rezsoning and practice: 
which are Plutareh’s own words.2 He cites here the 
problem of the two mean proportionals for obtaining 
the duplication of the cube, which could never be geo- 
metrically resolved before Descartes did it. Plutarch 
adds, that Plato was much offended at them on this 
account, and reproached them with having corrupted 
the excellency of geometry, in making it descend, like 
a mean slave, from intellectual and spiritual, to sensi- 
ble things, and in obliging it to employ matter, which 
requires the work of the hands, and is the object of a 
low and servile trade; and that from thenceforth me- 
chanics were separated from geometry, as unworthy, 
of it. This delicacy is singular; and would have de-\ 
prived human society of a great number of aids, and- 
geometry of the only part of it, that can recommend: 
it to mankind: because if it were not applied to 
things seusible and of use, it would serve only for the 
amuseinent of a very small number of contemplative 
persons, -_ 

The two celebrated geometricians, whom I have 
distinguished from the multitude, Euclid and Archi- 
medes, universally esteemed by the learned, though in 
a different degree, show how far the ancients carried 
their knowledge in geometry. But it must be con- 
fessed, that it soared to a quile different height, and 
almost entirely changed its aspect in the last age, b 
the new system of the Infinitesimal Analysis, or Dit- 


1 Plat. in Marcel. p. 305. . 
2 Diog. Laert. in Archim. Plut. in Marcel. p. 305, 
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ferential Calculus, for which, no doubt, the particular 
application bestowed till then upon this study, and 
the happy discoveries made in it, had prepared the 
way. ‘The advances we inake in science are progres- 
sive. Every acquisition of knowledge does not reveal 
itself, till atter the discovery of a certain nuniber of 
things necessarily previous to it:'and when it comes 
to its turn to disclose itself, it casts a light that at- 
tracts all eyes upon it. The period was arrived, 
wherein geometry was to bring forth the calculus of 
Infinites. Newton was the first who made this won- 
derful discovery; and Leibnitz the first who published 
it. All the great geometricians entered with ardour 
the paths that Rad been lately opened for them, in 
which they advanced with giant steps. In proportion 
as their boldness in treating infinites indreased, geo- 
metry extended her bounds. The infinite exalted 
every thing to a sublimity, and at the same time led 
on to a facility in every thing, of which no body had 
ventured so much as to conceive any hopes before. 
And this is the period of an almost total revolution 
in geometry. 

I have said that Newton first discovered this won- 
derful calculus, and tbat Leibnitz published it first. 
The latter, in 1684, actually inserted the rules of the 
differential calculus in the Acts of Leipsic, but con- 
cealed the demonstrations of them. The illustrious 
brothers, the Bernoullis, discovered them, though very 
difficult, and used this calculus with surprising suc- 
cess. The most exalted, the boldest, and most unex- 
pected solutions rose up under theirhands. In 1687 
appeared Newton's admirable work upon the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy, which was 
almost entirely founded upon this calculus; and he 
had the modesty not to exclaim against the rules of 
Mr. Leibnitz. It was generally believed thet each of 
them had discovered this new system, through the 
conformity of their great talents and learning. A dis- 
pute arose on this occasion, which was carried on by 
their adherents on both sides with sufficient warmth, 
Newton cannot be denied the glory of having been 
the inventor of this new system; but Mr. Leibnitz 
ought not to be branded with the infamous name of a 

lagiary, nor to have the shame of a theft laid upon 
im, which he denied witb a boldness and impudence 
very remote from the character of so great a man. 

In the first years the geometry of the infinitesimal 
calculus was only a kind of mystery. Solutions fre- 
quently came out in the Journals, of which the method 
that produced them was not suffered to appear; and 
even when it was discovered, only some feeble rays of 
that science escaped, which were soon lost again in 
clouds and darkness. The public, or more properly, 
the small number of those who aspired at elevated 
geometry, were struck with a useless admiration, that 
made them never the wiser; and means were found 
to acquire their applause, without imparting the in- 
struction, with which it ought to have been deserved. 
Mr. De |’Hopital, that sublime genius, who has done 
geometry and France so much hononr, resolved to 
communicate the hidden treasures of the new geome- 
try without reserve, and he did so in the famous book 
called the Analysis of Infinites, which he published 
in 1696. He there unveiled all the secrets of the geo- 
metrical infinite, and of tbe infinite of infinite; in a 
word, all the different orders of infinites, which rise 
upon one another, and form the boldest and most amaz- 
ing superstructure, that hunian genius has ever ven- 
tured to imagine. It is in this manner the sciences 
attain their perfection. 

As, in speaking of geometry, I travel in a country 
entirely unknown to me, I have scarcely done any 
thing, besides copying and abridging what I found 
upon the subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. But I thought it incumbent on me to add 
the advantageous testiniony, which Mr. De ]’Hopital, 
of whom I have just spoken, gives in a few lines to 
Mr. Leibnitz, on account of the invention of the cal- 
culus of infinites, in his preface to the Analysis of In. 
finites. ‘ His calculus,” says he, ‘has carried him 
into regions hitherto unknown; where he has made 
discoveries that astonished the most profound mathe- 
maticians of Europe.” 
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I add here another passage from the preface, but 
longer, that seems to ine a model of the wise and 
moderate manner, with which one ought to think and 
speak of the great men of antiquity, even when we 
prefer the moderns to them. ‘* What the ancients 
have left us upon these subjects, and especially Archi- 
niedes, is certainly worthy of admiration. But, be- 
sides their having touched very little npon curves, 
and that too very superficially, almost all they have 
done upon that head, are particular and detached 
propositions, that do not imply any regular and co- 
herent method. They cannot however be justly re- 
proached on that account. It required exceeding 
force of genius to penetrate through so many obscu- 
rities, and to enter first into regions so entirely un- 
known. If they were not far from them, if they 
went by round-about ways, at least they did not go 
astray; and the more difficult and thorny the paths 
they followed were, the more they are to be admired 
for not losing themselves inthem. Ina word, it does 
not seem possible for the ancients to have done more 
intheirtime. They have done what our best moderns 
would have done in their places; and if they were in 
ours, it is to be believed they would have had the 
sanie views with us.—It is therefore no wonder that 
the ancients went no farther. But one cannot be 
sufficiently surprised, that great men, and no doubt 
as Week men as the ancients, should continue there 
so long; and through an almost superstitious admira- 
tion for their works, content themselves with reading 
and commenting upon them, without allowing them- 
selves any farther use of their own talents, than what 
sufficed for following them, and without daring to 
venture the crime of thinking sometimes for theme 
selves, and of extending their views beyond what the 
ancients had discovered. In this manner many stndi- 
ed, wrote, and multiplied books: whilst no advance- 
ments at all were made. All the labours of many 
ages had no other tendency, than to fill the world 
with obsequious comments, and repeated translations 
of originals, often contemptible enough. Such was 
the state of the methennatics, and especially of philo- 
sophy, till the period of Monsieur Descartes.” 

I return now to my subject. We are sometimes 
tempted to think the time very indifferently employ- 
ed, that persons of genius bestow upon abstract stu- 
dies, which seem of no imniediate utility, and only 
proper to satisfy a vain curiosity. To think in this 
manner is contrary to reason; because we make our- 
selves judges of what we neither know, nor are quali- 
fied to know. It is indeed true, that all the specula- 
tions of pure geometry or algebra are not immedi- 
ately applied to useful things, but they either lead or 
relate toa those thatdo. Besides a geometrical specu- 
lation, which has at first no useful object, comes in 
time to be applicable to use. When the greatest ge- 
ometricians of the seventeenth century studied a new 
curve, which they called the cycloid, it was only a 
mere speculation, in which they solely engaged 
through the vanity of discovering difficult theorems, 
in emulation of each other. They did not so much 
as pretend that they were labouring for the good of 
the public. The cycloid however was found, upon a 
strict inquiry into its nature, to be destined to give 
pendulums all possible perfection, and the measure 
of time its ntmost exactness, Besides the aid which 
every branch of the mathematics derives from geo- 
nietry, the study of this science is of infinite advan- 
tage in the uses of life. 1t is always good to think 
and reason right: and it has been justly said, that 
there is no better practical logic than geometry. 
Though the knowledge of numbers and lines abso- 
lutely tended to nothing, it would always be the onl 
certain knowledge, of which we are capable by the 
light of nature, and would serve as the surest means 
to give our reason the first habitude and bent of 
truth. It would teach us to operate upon truths, to 
trace the chain of them, subtle and almost impercep- 
tible as it frequently is, and to follow them to the ut- 
most extent of which they are capable: in fine, it 
would render the true so familiar to us, that we should 
be able, on many occasions, to know it at the first 
glance, and almost by instinct. 
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The geometrical spirit is not so much confined to 
geometry, as that it cannot be taken off from it, and 
transferred to other branches of knowledge. Works 
of moral philosophy, politics, criticism, and even elo- 

uence, cwteris paribus, would have additional bean- 
ties, if composed by geometricians. The order, per- 
spicuity, distinction, and exactness, which have pre- 
vailed in good books for some time past, may very 
probably have derived themselves from this geometri- 
cal spirit, which spreads more than ever, and in some 
sort communicates itself from author to author, even 
to those who know nothing of geometry. A great 
man is sometimes followed by the age in which he 
lives; and the person, to whom the glory of having 
established a new art of reasoning may justly be as- 
cribed, was an excellent geometrician.1 


OF ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


ARITHMETIC is a part of the mathematics. It isa 
science which teaches all the various operations of 
nunibers, and demonstrates their properties. It is 
necessary in many operations of geometry, and there- 
fore ought to precede it. The Greeks are said to 
have received it from the Phoenicians. 

The ancients, who have treated arithmetic with 
most exactness, are Icuclid, Nicomachus, Diophantus 
of Alexandria, and Theon of Smyrna. 

It was difficult either for the Greeks or the Romans 
to succeed much in arithmetic, as both used only the 
letters of the alphabet for numbers, the multiplication 
of which, in great calculations, necessarily occasion- 
ed abundance of trouble. The Arabic ciphers now 
used, which have not ahove four hundred years of 
antiquity, are infinitely more commiudious, and have 
contributed very much to the improvement of arith- 
metic. 

Algebra is a part of the mathematics, which upon 
quantity in general expressed by the letters of the al- 
phabet does all the operations done by arithmetic 
upon numbers. The characters it uses signifying 
nothing of themselves, may be applied to any species 
of quantity, which is one of the principal advantages 
of this science. Besides these characters, it uses cer- 
tain signs, that greatly abridge its operations, and ren- 
der them much clearer. By the help of algebra most 
of the problems of the mathematics may be resolved, 
provided they are capable of solution. It was not 
entirely unknown to the ancients. Plato is believed 
to be the inventor of it. Theon, in his treatise upon 
arithmetic, gives it the name of analysis. 

All great mathematicians are well versed in alge- 
bra, or at least sufficiently for indispensable use. But 
this knowledge when carried beyond this ordinary 
use, is so perplexed, so thick sown with difficulties, 
so clogged with inimense calculations, and in a word, 
eo hideous, that few people have heroic courage 
enough to plunge into such dark and profound abys- 
ees. Certain shining theories, in which refinement 
of genius seems to have more share than severity of 
labour, are much more alluring. However, the more 
sublime geometry is beconie inseparable from algebra. 
Mr. Rolle, among the French, has carried this know- 
ledge as high as possible, for which he had a natural 
inclination and a kind of instinet, that made him de- 
vour al] the asperity, and T had almost said, horror 
of this study, not only with patience but delight. 

I shall not enter into a circumstantial account of 
arithmetic and algebra, which far exceeds my capa- 
city, and would neither be useful nor agreeable to 
the reader. 

It has been, for some years, an established custom 
in the university of Paris, to explain the elements of 
these sciences in the classes of philosophy, by way 
of introduction to physics. This last part of philoso- 
phy, in its present state, is almost a system of enig- 
mas to those who have not at least some tincture of 
the principles of the mathematics. Accordingly the 
most learned professors have conceived it necessary 
to begin with them, in order to make any progress 
in physics. Besides the advantages, which result 
from the mathematics in respect to physics, those who 
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teach them in their classes, find that the youth, who 
apply themselves to them, acquire an exactness of 
mind, and a close way of thinking, which they retain 
in all the other sciences. These two considerations 
suflice to show our obligation to the professors, who 
first introduced this custom, which is now become 
almost general in the university. 

Mr. Rivard, professor of philosophy in tbe college 
of Beauvais, has composed a treatise upon this sub- 
ject, which contains the elements of arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and geometry, wherein every thing is said to 
be explained to a sufficient extent, and with all pos- 
sible exactness and perspicuity. 


OF MECHANICS. 


MECHANICS is a science, that teaches the nature of 
the moving powers, the art of designing all kinds of 
machines, and of removing any weight by the means 
of levers, wedges, pulleys, wheels, &c. Many, who 
consider mechanics only with regard to their prac- 
tice, set little value upon it, because it seems to be- 
long solely to workmen, and to require the hands 
on and not the understanding: but a different 
judgment is passed upon it, when considered with 
regard to their theory, which is capable of employ- 
ing the most exalted genius. It is besides the science 
that guides the hands of the workman, and by which 
he brings his inventions to perfection. A slight idea, 
dropped even by the ignorant, and the effect of chance, 
is afterwards often pursued by degrees to supreme 
perfection, by persons profoundly skilled in geometry 
and mechanics. This happened in respect to tele- 
scopes, which owe their birth to the son of a Dutch- 
man who made spectacles. Holding a convex glass 
in one hand, and a concave one in the other, and 
looking through them withont design, he perceived 
that distant objects appeared much larger, and more 
distant than when he saw them with the naked eye. 
Galileo, Kepler, and Descartes, by the rules of diop- 
trics, carried this invention, gross at it was in its be- 
ginning, a great way; which has since been much 
more jmproved. 

The most celebrated authors of antiquity, who 
have wrote upon the mechanics, are Architas of Ta- 
rentum; Aristotle; Aineas his contemporary, whose 
tactics are still extant, in which he treats of machines 
of war, a work which Cineas, the friend of Pyrrhus, 
abridged; Archimedes particularly, of whom we have 
spoken before; Athenzus, who dedicated his book 
upon machines, to Marcellus, that took Syracuse; 
and lastly, Hero of Alexandria, by whom we have 
several treatises, 

Of alt the works upon mechanics which have come 
down to us from the ancients, only those of Archime- 
des treat this science in all its extent; but often with 
great obscurity. The siege of Syracuse shows how 
high his abilities in mechanics rose. It is no wonder, 
that the moderns, after the many physical discoveries 
made in the last century, have carried that science 
niuch farther than the ancients. The machines of 
Archimedes, however, still amaze the most profound 
in the mechanics of our times. 

If all the advantages of mechanics were to be par- 
ticularly shown, it would be necessary to describe all 
the machines used heretofure on different times and 
occasions, both in war and peace, as well as those 
now used either for necessity or diversion. It is upon 
the principles of this science, that the construction 
of wind and water-mills for diflerent uses is founded; 
ot most of the machines used in war, both in the at- 
tack and defence of places; of those which are em- 
ployed in great numbers for the raising of heavy 
weights in building, and of water by pumps, wheels, 
and all the various engines for that use; in a word, 
we are indebted to mechanics for an infinity of very 
useful and curious works. 


OF STATICS. 

STATICS is a science, that makes part of the mixed 
mathematics. It considers solid bodies in respect to 
their weight, and Jays down rules for moving them, 
aud for placing them in equilibrio. 

The great principle of this science is, that when 
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the masses of two unequal bodies are in reciprocal 
proportion to their velocities, that is to say, when the 
quantity or mass of the one contains that of the other, 
as ail as the swiftness of the second contains that 
of the first, their quantities of motion, or powers, 
are equal. From this principle it follows, that with 
avery saiall body a much greater may be moved: or, 
eatticl is the same thing, that with a certain given 
power any weight whatsoever may be moved. For 
this purpose the velocity of the moving power is only 
to be augmented in proportion to the weight of the 
body to be moved. ; . 

This appears evidently in the lever, on which al- 
most all machines depend. The point on which it is 
supported, is called the fulerura, or Poin of support. 
The extent from that point to one of the extremities, 
is called the distance from the point of support, or 
radius. The bodies at the two extremities of the 
lever, are called weights. If one of these weights 
be only half the other, and its distance twice as far 
from the fulcrum, the two weights will be in equili- 
brio, because then the velocity of the least will con- 
tain that of the greatest, in the same manner as the 
mass of the greatest will contain that of the least: 
for their velocities are in the same proportion to each 
other, as their distances from the point of support. 
According to this principle, by angmenting the dis- 
tance of the weight which is but half the otber, 
the lighter will raise up the heavier. 

It was upon this principle that Archimedes told 
king Hiero, that if he had a place, where he could 
fix himself and his instruments, he could move the 
earth. To prove what he said, and to show that 
prince, that the greatest weight might be moved with 
asmall force, he made the experiment before him 
upon one of the largest of his galleys, which had 
double the lading it used to carry put on board; and 
which he made move forward upon the land withont 
difficulty, by only moving with his hand the end of a 
machine be had prepared for that purpose. 

Hydrostatics considers the effects of weight in 
liquids, whether in liquids alone, or in liquids acting 
upon solids, or reciprocally. It was by hydrostatics,! 
that Archimedes discovered what a goldsmith had 
stolen from king Hiero’s crown, in which he had 
mingled other metal with gold. His joy was so great 
on haying found this secret, that he leaped out of the 
bath without considering he was naked, and solely 
intent upon his discovery, went home in that condi- 
tion, to make the experiment, crying out through the 
streets, J have found it, I have found it. 


CHAPTER Il. 
OF ASTRONOMY. 


Mr. Cassini has left us an excellent treatise upon 
the origin and progress of astronomy, which I shall 
only abridge in this place? 

It is not to be doubted but astronomy was invented 
from the beginning of the world. As there is nothing 
more surprising than the regularity of those great In- 
minous bodies, that turn incessantly round the earth, 
it is easy to judge, that one of the first objects of the 
curiosity of mankind was to consider their courses, 
and to observe the periods of them. But it was not 
curiosity alone that induced men to apply themselves 
to astronomical speculations: necessity itself may he 
said to have obliged them to it. For if the seasons 
are not observed, which are distinguished by the mo- 
tion of the sun, it is impossible to succeed in agri- 
culture. If the times proper for making voyages 
were not previously known, cominerce could not be 
carried on. If the duration of the month and year 
was not determined, a certain order could not be es- 
tablished in civil affairs, nor the days allotted to the 
exercise of religion be fixed. Thus as neither agri- 
culture, commerce, polity, nor religion could dispense 
with astronomy, it is evident that mankind were 
obliged to apply themselves to that science from the 
beginning of the world, 

What Ptoleny 3 relates of the observations of the 

1 Plut. » Moral. p. 1094, 
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heavens, by which Hipparchus reformed astronomy al- 
most two thousand years ago, proves sufficiently, that 
in the most ancient times, und even before the flond, 
this science was much studied. And it is no wonder, 
that several of the astronomical observations, made 
during the first ages of the world, should be preserv- 
ed even after the flood, if what Josephus4 relates be 
true, that the descendants of Seth, to preserve the re- 
membrance of the celestial observations which they 
had made, engraved the principal of them upon two 
pillars, the one of brick and the other of stone; that 
the pillar of brick withstood the waters of the deluge, 
and that even in his time there were remains of it to 
be seen in Syria. 

_ It is agreed that astronomy was cultivated in a par- 
ticular manner by the Chaldeans. The beight of the 
tower of Babel, which the vanity of men erected about 
a hundred and fifty years after the flood, the level and 
extensive plains of that country, the nights in which 
they breathed the fresh air after the troublesome heat 
of the day, an unbroken horizon, a pure and serene 
sky, all conspired to engage that people to contem- 
plate the vast extent of the heavens, and the motions 
of the stars.6 Fron) Chaldea astronomy passed into 
Egypt, and soon after was carried into Phoenicia, 
where they began to apply its speculative observations 
to the uses of navigaaan by which the Pheenicians 
soon became masters of the sea and of commerce. 

What made them bold in undertaking long voyages, 
was their custom of steering their ships by the obser- 
vation of one of the stars of the Little Bear, which 
being near the immovable point of the heavens, call- 
ed the pole, is the most proper to serve as a guide in 
navigation. Other nations, less skilful in astronomy, 
observed only the Great Bear in their voyages.6 But 
as that constellation is too far from the pole to be ca- 
pable of serving as a certain guide in long voyages, 
they did not dare to stand out so far to sea, as to lose 
sight of the coast: and if a storm happened to drive 
them into the main ocean, or upon some unknown 
shore, it was impossible for thei to know by the 
heavens into what part of the world the tempest had 
carried them. 

Thales having at length brought the science of the 
stars from Phoenicia into Greece, taught the Greeks to 
know the constellation of the little Bear, and to make 
use of itas their guide in navigation.7 He also taugbt 
them the theory of the motion of the sun and moon, 
by which be accounted for the length and shortness 
of the days; determined the number of the days of 
the solar year, and not only explained the causes of 
eclipses, but showed the art of foretelling them, which 
he even reduced to practice, foretelling an eclipse 
which happened soon after. The merit of a know- 
ledge so uncommon in those days made him pass for 
the oracle of bis times, and occasioned his being given 
the first place among the seven sages of Greece. 

Anaximander was his disciple, to whom Pliny§ and 
Diogenes Laertius ascribe the invention of the sphere, 
that is to say, the representation of the terrestrial 
globe; or, according to Strabu,9 geographical maps. 
Anaximander is said also to have erected a gnomen at 
Sparta, by means of which be observed the equinoxes 
and solstices; and to have determined the obliquity of 
the ecliptic more exactly than had ever been done be- 
fore; which was necessary for dividing the terrestrial 
glohe into five zones, and for distinguishing the cli- 
nates, that were afterwards used by geographers for 
showing the situation of all the places of the earth. 

Upon the instructions which the Greeks had re- 
ceived from Thales and Anaximander, they ventured 
into the main sea, and sailing to various remote coun- 
tries, planted many colonies in them. 

Astronomy was soon repaid for the advantages she 
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had procured navigation. For commerce having open- 
ed the rest of the world to the learned of Greece, they 
acquired great light from their conferences with the 
priests of Egypt, who made the science of the stars 
their peculiar profession. ‘They learned also many 
things from the philosophers of the sect of Pythagoras 
in Italy, who had made so great a pee in this 
science, that they ventured to reject the received opi- 
nions of all the world concerning the order of nature, 
and ascribed perpetual rest to the sun, and motion to 
the earth.! 

Meton distinguished himself very much at Athens 
by bis particular application to astronomy, and by the 
great success with which his labours were rewarded.? 
He lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war; and 
when the Atbenians were fitting out a fleet against 
Sicily, foreseeing that expedition would be attended 
with fatal consequences, he counterfeited the madman 
to avoid having a share in it, and setting out with the 
other citizens. It was he that invented what is called 
The Golden Number, in order to make the lunar and 
solar years agree.3 That number is a reyolution of 
nineteen years, at the end of which the moon returns 
to the same place and days, and renews its course 
with the sun, at the difference of about an hour and 
some minutes. 

The Greeks improved also from their intercourse 
with the Druids,4 who, aniong many other things, 
says Julius Cesar, which they taught their youth, in- 
structed them particularly in the motion of the stars, 
and the niagnitude of the heavens and the earth, that 
ig to say, in astronomy and geography. 

This kind of learning is more ancient among the 
Gauls, than is generally imagined. Strabo5 has pre- 
served a famous observation, made by Pytheas at 
Marseilles above two thousand years ago, concerning 
the proportion of the shadow of the sun to the length 
of a gnomon at the time of the solstice. If the cir- 
cumstances of this observation were exactly known, 
it would serve to resolve an imiportant question, which 
is, whether the obliquity of the ecliptic be subject to 
any change. 

Pytheas was not contented with making observa- 
tions in his own country.® His passion for astronoiny 
and geparaphy mage hin run over all Europe, from 
the pillars of Hercules to the mouths of the Tanais. 
He went by the western ocean very far towards the 
Arctic pole, and observed that in proportion as he 
advanced the days grew longer at the sunimer solstice, 
so that in a certain climate there was but three hours 
of night, and farther only two, till at last in the Island 
of Thule, the sun rose almost as soon as it set, the 
tropic continuing entirely above the horizon of that 
isle; which happens in Iceland, and the northern parts 
of Norway, as modern accounts inform us. Strabo, 
who imagined that these climates were uninhabitable, 
accuses Pytheas of falsehood, and blames the credulity 
of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, who, upon Pytheas's 
authority, said the same thing of the Island ot Thule, 
But the accounts of modern travellers having fully 
justified Pytheas, we may give him the glory of being 
the first, who advanced towards the pole to countries 
before believed uninhabitable, and who distinguished 
climates by the different lengths of days and nights. 

About Pytheas’s time, the learned of Greece hay- 
ing conceived a taste for astronomy, many great men 
among them applied themselves to it in emulation of 
each other, KEudoxus, after having been some tinie 
the disciple of Plato, was not satisfied with what was 
taught upon that subject in the schools of Athens. 
He therefore went to Egypt to cultivate that science 
at its source, and having obtained a letter of recom- 
mendation from Agesilaus king of Sparta to Nectane- 
bus king of Egypt, he remained sixteen months with 
the astronomers of that country, in order to improve 
himself by consulting them. At his return, he com- 
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posed several books upon astronomy, and amon 
others the description of the constellations, whic 
Aratus turned into verse some time after by the order 


of Antigonus. 

Aristotle, the contemporary of Eudoxus, and also 
Plato’s disciple, made use of astronomy for improving 
physics and geography. By the observations of as- 
tronomers, he determined the figure and magnitude 
of the earth.7 He demonstrated that it was spherical 
by the roundness of its shadow, which appeared upon 
the disk of the nioon in eclipses, and by the inequalit 
of the meridian altitudes which are diflerent aap 
ing to their distance from, or approach to the poles. 
Callisthenes, who was in the train of Alexander the 
Great, having had occasion to go to Babylon, found 
astronomical observations there, which the Babylo- 
nians had made during the space of nineteen hundred 
and three years, and sent them to Aristotle. 

After Alexander's death, the princes who succeeded 
him in the kingdom of Egypt, took so inuch care to 
attract the inost famous astronomers to their courts by 
their liberality, that Alexandria, the capital of their 
kingdom, soon became, to use the expression, tbe 
seat of astronomy. The famous Conon made many 
observations there, but they have not come down to 
us, Aristyllus and Timochares observed the declina- 
tion of the fixed stars there, the knowledge of which 
is absolutely necessary to geography and navigation. 
Eratosthenes made observations upon the sun in the 
same city, which served him for measuring the circum. 
ference of the earth.8 [ipparchus, who resided also 
at Alexandria,9 was the first who laid the foundation 
for a system of astronomy, when upon the appearance 
of a new fixed star, he took the number of the fixed 
stars, in order that future ages might know, whether 
any more new ones appeared. The fixed stars amount- 
ed then to a thousand and twenty-two. He not only 
described their motion round the poles of the eclip- 
tic, but applied himself also to regulate the theory of 
the motions of the sun and moon.!0 

The Romans, who aspired to the empire of the 
world, took care at different times to cause descrip- 
tions of the principal parts of the earth to be made,a 
work which implied some knowledge of the stars. 
Scipio Africanus the younger, during the war with 
Carthage, gave Polybius ships, in order to survey the 
coasts of Africa, Spain, and the Gauls, 

Pompey corresponded with the learned astronomer 
and Mealient geographer, Possidonius,!! who under- 
took to measure the circumference of the earth by ce- 
lestial observations, made at different places under the 
same nieridian,!2 in order to reduce into degrees, the 
distances, which the Romans till then had measured 
only by stadia (or furlongs) and miles. 

In order to settle the difference of climates, the dif- 
erence of the lengths of shadows was observed, prin- 
cipally at the time of the solstices and equinoxes. 
Gnomons and obelisks had been set up for this pur- 
pose in several parts of the world, as Pliny and Vi- 
truvius inform us,!8 who have transmitted many of 
those observations down to posterity. The greatest 
obelisks were those of Egypt. Julius and Augustus 
Cesar caused some of them to be brought thence to 
Rome, as well to serve for ornaments of the cityas to : 
give the exact measures of the proportion of shadows. ‘ 
Augustus caused one of the greatest of these obelisks ; 
to be placed in the field of Mars, which wasa hundred : 
and eleven feet high, without the pedestal.14 He caus 
ed foundations to be made to it as deep as the obelish 
was high; and when the obelisk was placed upor 
them, be ordered a meridian line to be drawn at bot 
tom, of which the divisions were made with plates of 
brass fixed in stone, to show the lengthening or short 
ening of the shadows every day at noon, according t¢ 
the difference of the seasons. And to show this dif 
ference with greater exactness, he caused a ball to be 
placed upon the point of that obelisk, which is still in 


1 Arist. de Cel. 1. ii. c. 14. 
8 Cleomed. |. i. 10 Ptol, Almag. |, iii.—vii. 
12 Plin. 1. vii. c. 30. 12 CJeomed. |. i. 
18 Plin. |, ii. c. 72, 73, 74. Vitruv 1. ix. c. 4. 

t¢ Plin. |]. xxxvi. c. 10. 
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the field of Mars at Rome, lying in the ground across 
the cellars of houses built upon its ruins. By compar- 
ing the shadows of this obelisk with those observed 
ja several otber parts of the world, the knowledge 
of the latitudes so necessary to the perfection of geo- 
graphy was attained, 

Augustus in the mean time caused particular de- 
scriptions of different countries to be made, and prin- 
cipally that of Italy, where the distances were mark- 
ed by miles along the coasts, and upon the great 
roads.1 And at length, in that prince’s reigh, the 
general description of the world,? at which the Ro- 
mans had laboured for the space of two ages, was 
finished from the memoirs of Agrippa, and set up in 
the midst of Rome, in a great porticé built for that 
purpose. The Itinerary, ascribed to the emperor An- 
toninus, may be taken tor au abridgment of this great 
work. For this Itinerary is in effect only a collection 
of the distances which had been measured throughout 
the whole extent of the Roman empire. 

In the reign of that wise emperor, astronomy began 
to assume a new appearance. For Ptolemy, who may 
be called the restorer of this science, improving from 
the knowledge of bis predecessors in it, and adding 
the observations of Hipparchus, Timocharis, and the 
Babylonians to his own, composed a complete body 
of astronomy in an excellent book entitled, Zhe great 
Construction, which contains the theory and tables 
of the motion of the sun, moon, and other planets, 
and of the fixed stars. Geography is no less indebt- 
ed to him than astronomy, as we shall see in the 
sequel. 

_ _As great works are never perfect in their begin- 
“nings, we niust not be surprised, that there are many 
things to amend in Ptolemy's geography. Many ages 
elapsed before any body undertook it. But the Ara- 
bian princes, who conquered the countries where as- 
tronomy and geography were particularly cultivated 
and professed, had no sooner declared it their inten- 
tion to make the utmost improvements in those scien- 
ces, than persons capable of contributing to the exe- 
cution of their design were immediately found. Al- 
mamon, caliph of Babylon, having at that time caused 
Ptolemy's book entitled the great Construction, which 
the Arabians called Almagest, to be transfated out of 
Greek into Arabic, many observations were made by 
his orders; by means of which the declination of the 
sun was discovered to be less by one third of a degree 
than that laid down by Ptolemy; and that the motion 
of the fixed stars was not so slow as he believed it to 
be. By the order of the same prince, a great extent 
ot country under the same meridian was measured, 
in order to determine the length of a degree of the 
earth’s circumference. 

Thus astronomy and geography were gradually im- 
proved. But the art of navigation made a much 
more considerable progress in a short time by the 
help of the compass, of which I shall speak in the 
sequel. 

Almost at the same time that the compass began to 
be used, the example of the caliphs excited the prin- 
ces of Europe to promote the improvement of astro- 
nomy. The emperor Frederic II. not being able to 
suffer that the Christians should have less knowledge 
ot this science than the barbarians, caused the Alma- 
gest of Ptolemy to be translated into Latin from the 
Arabic, from which version Johannes de Sacrobosco, 
professor in the university of Paris, extracted his 
work concerning the sphere, upon which the most 
learned mathematicians of Europe have written com- 
mentaries. 

In Spain, Alphonso king of Castile was at a truly 
royal expense in assembling learned astronomers 
from all parts.$ By his orders they applied themselves 
to the reformation of astronomy, and composed new 
Tables, which from his name were called the Alphon- 
sine Tables. They did not succeed at first in estab- 
lishing the hypothesis of the motion of the fixed stars, 
which they supposed too slow; but Alphonso after- 
wards corrected their Tables, which have since been 
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angmented, and reduced into a more commodious 
form by different astronomers. 

This work awakened the curiosity of the learned 
of Europe, who immediately invented several kinds 
of instruments for facilitating the observations of the 
stars. They calculated Ephemerides, and made tables 
for finding the declination of the planets at all times, 
which with the observation of the meridian altitudes, 
shows the latitudes at land and sea. They laboured 
also to facilitate the calculation of eclipses, by the ob- 
servation of which longitudes are found. The fruit 
of these astronomical Jabours was the discovery of 
many countries unknown before. I shall speak of 
them elsewhere. 

France has also produced many illustrious men, 
who excelled in astronomy, because it has had great 
princes from time to time, who have taken care to 
excite their subjects by rewards to apply to it. 
Charles V., surnamed the Wise, caused many ma- 
thematical books to be translated into French. He 
founded two professorships of mathematics in the 
college of M. Gervais at Paris, to facilitate the study 
of those sciences to his subjects. They flourished 
principally in the following century through the iasti- 
tution of two professorships in the royal college by 
Francis I. for teaching the mathematics in the capital 
city of his kingdom. This school produced a consi- 
derable number of learned men, who enriched the 
public with many astronomical and mathematical 
works, and formed illustrious disciples, whose reputa- 
tion almost obscured that of their masters. 

Germany and the vorthern nations also produced 
many excellent astronomers, among whom Coperni- 
cus distinguished himself in a particular manner. 
But the famous Tycho Brahe much exceeded al] the 
astronomers that had preceded him. Besides the 
Theory and the Tables of the sun and moon, and 
many fine observations which he made, he composed 
a new Catalogue of the fixed stars with so much ex- 
aciness, that the anthor might from that work alone 
deserye the name, which some have given him, of 
Restorer of astronomy. 

Whilst Tycho Brahe was making observations in 
Denmark, several famous astronomers, who assembled 
at Rome under the authority of pope Gregory XIII., 
laboured with success, in correcting the errors which 
had insensibly crept into the ancient calendar, through 
the precession of the equinoxes, and the anticipation 
of the new moons. These errors would in process of 
time have entirely subverted the order established by 
the councils for the celebration of the movable feast, 
if the calendar had not been reformed according to 
the modern observations of the motions of the sun and 
moon compared with the ancient. ; 

In the last and present age, an infinity of new dis- 
coveries have been made, which have rendered as- 
tronomy incomparably more perfect than it was when 
it first began to be taught in Europe. The celebrated 
Galileo, by the good use he made of the invention of 
telescopes, was the first who discovered things in the 
heavens, which had long passed for incredible. Des- 
cartes may be ranked among the improvers of astro- 
nomy: for the book he composed upon the principles 
of philosophy, shows that he had taken no less paing 
to ae the motions of the stars, than the other parts 
of physics: but he confined himself more to reasoning 
than observation. Gassendi applied himself more to 

ractical astronomy, aod published a number of very 
important observations. ‘ 

The establishment of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences may justly be considered as the means that has 
contributed most to the credit and improvement of as- 
tronomy in France, by the incredible emulation, which 
the desire of supporting their reputation, and distin- 
enishing themselves, excites in a body of Jearned men. 

ouis XiV. having caused the Observatory to be 
built, of which the design, magnificence, and solidity 
are equally admirable, the Academy, to answer his 
majesty’s Intention, in erecting that superb edifice, 
applied themselves with incredible industry to what- 
ever might contribute to the improvement of astro- 
nomy. I shall not particularize-in this place the im- 
portant discoveries ahat,bive been the fruits of this 
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institution, the learned works of this society, nor the 
great nen who have done, and still continue to do it 
60 much honour. Their names and abilities are 
known to all Europe, which does their merit all the 
justice it deserves. 


REFLECTIONS UPON ASTRONOMY. 


T cannot conclude the article of astronomy without 
making two reflections with the authors of the learn- 
ed Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 


FIRST REFLECTION. 
Upon the Satellites of Jupiter. 


WE are naturally enough inclined, as I have already 
observed in speaking of geometry, to consider as use- 
less, and to despise what we do not understand. We 
have one moon to light us by night; and what signi- 
fies it to us, says somebody, that Jupiter has four? 
Ghe moons or satellites of Jupiter are the sanie thing.) 

nd wherefore so many laborious observations, and 
fatiguing calculations, for knowing their revolutions? 
We shall be never the wiser for them, and nature, 
which has placed those little stars out of the reach 
of our eyes, does not seem to have made them for us. 
In consequence of so plausible a way of reasoning, 
observing them with the telescope, and studying them 
with particular attention, ought to be neglected. And 
what a loss would not that have been to the public! 

The method of determining the longitudes of the 
places of the earth by the means of the eclipses of 

upiter’s satellites, which the Royal Academy first 
began to put in practice, was found so exact, that it 
was judged that the correction of geography in gen- 
eral, and the making of true maps and charts for the 
use of navigation, might be undertaken by this means. 
This could not be done before, because the eclipses 
of the moon had been the only means used for finding, 
but with little exactness, the difference of the longi- 
tudes of some remote places. And these eclipses that 
usually happen only once or twice a year, are much 
less frequent than those of the satellites of Jupiter, 
which happen at farthest every two days, though all 
of them cannot be observed in the same place, as well 
through the difference of the hours during which Ju- 
piter is above the horizon, as upon account of the 
weather, which often prevents observations. 

This undertaking to work for the improvement of 
Becn rally in anew and more perfect manner than 

ad ever been imagined before, being agreeable to his 
majesty’s intentions in the institution of his Academy 
of Sciences, it was his pleasure, that persons should 
be chosen, capable of executing the instructions to be 
given them in different places, and that proper occa- 
sions should he taken for sending them into remote 
countries. The history of these voyages is exactly 
related in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
and is, in my opinion, one of the circumstances of the 
reign of Louis XIV. which will do him most honour 
in ages to come. When his majesty was informed of 
the observations that the members of the Academy of 
Sciences had taken by his order in different places 
out of the kingdom, he commanded them to apply 
themselves in making a map of France with the utmost 
exactness possible. This had been often attempted, 
but without success, for want of the means we have 
at this time, which are pendulum-clocks, and the 
great telescopes now used for discovering the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites, which is the most certain me- 
thod for determining the difference of meridians. 
Had astronomy in all its extent no other advantage 
to mankind, than what is derived from the satellites 
of Jupiter, it would sufficiently justify those immense 
calculations, those assiduous and scrupulous observa- 
tions, that great number of instruments constructed 
with so much care, and the superb building sole- 
ly erected for the use of this science. The least 
knowledge of the principles of geography and navi- 
gation shows, that since Jupiter's four moons have 
been known, they have been of niore use in respect to 
those sciences, than our moon itself; that they now 
serve, and always will, for making sea charts vastly 
more correct than those of the ancients, which in all 
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probability will save the lives of a great number of 
mariners. 


SECOND REFLECTION. 


Upon the Amazing Scene which Astronomy opens to 
our View. 


Though astronomy were not so absolutely necessary 
as it is to geography and navigation, it would be high- 
ly worthy of the curiosity of all thinking men, from 
the grand and superb scene which it opens to their 
view. ‘To give some idea of it, I shall only repeat in 
few words, what the observations of astronomers have 
taught us of the immense volume of some of those 
great orbs, that move over our heads. 

The stars are divided into planets and fixed stars. 

The planets (a Greek word that signifies errant or 
wandering) are so called because they are not always 
at an equal distance either from each other, or from 
the fixed stars, whereas the latter are always at the 
same distance from each other. The planets have no 
light of their own, ard are only visible by the reflec- 
tion of that of the sun. Astronomers haye observed, 
that they have a particular motion of their own, be- 
sides that which they have in common witb the rest 
of the heavens. They have computed this motion, 
and from the time which each planet employs in one 
revolution, have with reason established its elevation 
and distance. 

The Moon of all the planets is the nearest to the 
earth, nnd almost sixty times less. 

The Sun is not a body of the same species ag the 
earth, and the rest of the planets, nor solid like them. 
It is a vast ocean of light, that boils up perpetually, 
and dilluses itself with incessant profusion. It is the 
source of all that light which the planets only reflect 
to each other after having received it from him. 

The EARTH is a million of times less than the globe 
of the sun, and thirty-three millions of leagues dis- 
tant from it. During so many ages the sun has suf- 
fered no diminution. Its dianseter is equal at this day 
to the most ancient observations of it, and its light as 
vigorous and abundant ag ever. 

JUPITER is five times as far from the sun as the 
earth is, that is to say, a hundred and sixty-five mil- 
lions of leagues. He turns round upon his own axis 
every ten hours. 

SATURN is thirty years in his revolution round the 
sun. He is twice as far from it as Jupiter, and con- 
sequently teo times more distant than the earth, that 
is to say, three hundred and thirty millions of leagues. 

The FIxED STARS are, with respect to the earth, at 
a distance not to be conceived by human intellect. 
According to the observations of Mr. Huygens, the 
distance of the earth from the nearest fixed star, is 
with respect to that of the sun as one to twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred and sixty-four. Now we have 
said, that the distance of the earth from the sun is 
thirty-three millions of leagues. ‘The least distance, 
therefore, of the earth from the fixed stars is nine 
hundred and two billions,’ nine hundred and twelve 
millions of leagues, that is to say, twenty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-four times the distance 
from this to the sun, which, as we have said, is thirty- 
three millions of leagues. The same Mr. Huygens 
supposes, and infallible experiments have proved him 
right, that a cannon bullet fliesabout a hundred tois- 
es (above two hundred yards) in a second. Suppo- 
sing it to move always with the same velocity, and 
measuring the space it flies according to that calcula- 
tion, he demonstrates that a cannon bullet would be 
almost twenty-five years in arriving at the sun; and 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred and sixty-four 
times twenty-five years in reaching the fixed star near- 
est the aces What then must we think of the fixed 
stars infinitely more remote from us? 

The stars are innumerable. The astronomers of 
old counted a thousand and twenty-two of them. 
Since the use of astronomical glasses, millions that 
escape the eye aphear They all shine by their own 
light, and are all, like the sun, inexhanstible sources 
of light. And, indeed, if they received it from the 
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sun, it must necessarily be very feeble after a passage 
of so enormous a length: they nmat also transmit it 
to us at the same distance, by a reflection, that would 
make it still much weaker. Now it would be impos- 
sible, that a light which had undergone a reflection, 
and ran twice the space of 902,912,000,000 leagues, 
should have the force and liveliness that the light of 
the fixed stars has. It is, therefore, certain, that the 
are luminous of themselves, and ina word, all of them 
so many suns. : 

But the question here is only the magnitude and re- 
moteness of those vast bodies. When we consider 
them together, is it possible to support the view, or 
rather the idea of them? The globe of the sun» mil- 
lion of times greater than the earth, and distant thirty- 
three millions of leagues! Saturn, almost four thou- 
sand tinves as big, and ten times farther from the sun 
than the earth! No comparison between the planets 
and the other fixed stars! The whole immense space 
which contains our sun and placets, is but a small 
part of the universe. As many of the like spaces as 
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of fixed stars. What then must the immensity of 
the whole firmament be, that contains all these dif- 
ferent bodies within its extent? Can we so much as 
think of it, can we fix our view upon it for some mo- 
ments, withont being confounded, amazed, and ter- 
rified? It is an abyss, in which we lose ourselves. 
What then must be the greatness, power, and immen- 
sity of him, who with a single word both formed these 
enornious masses, and the spaces that contain them! 
And these wonders, incomprehensible to human un- 
derstanding, the holy scripture, in a style that belongs 
only to God, expresses in one word, ‘‘and the stars.” 
Atter having related the creation of the sun and moon, 
it adds, ‘he made also the stars.” Is there any thing 
requisite, to render the incredulity and ingratitude of 
mankind inexcusable, besides this book of the fir- 
mament written in characters of light? And has 
not the prophet reason to exclaim, full of religious 
adiniration: “the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament reveals the wonders of bis 
power.” 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SECTION J.—oF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEO- 
GRAPHERS OF ANTIQUITY. 


CoNQUESTS and comnierce have aggrandized geo- 
graphy, and still contribute to its perfection. Ho- 
mer, in his poems upon the Trojan war and the voy- 
ages of Ulysses, has mentioned a great number of 
nations and countries, with particular circumstances 
relating to many places. There appears so much 
knowledge of this kind in that great poet, that Stra- 
bo2 considered him in some sort as the first and most 
ancient of geographers. 

It is certain that geography has been cultivated 
from the earliest times; and besides the geographical 
authors come down to us, we find many others cited 
by them, whose works time has not spared. The art 
of representing the earth, or some particular region 
of it, upon geographical tables and maps, is even very 
ancient. Anaximander, the disciple of Thales, who 
lived above five hundred years before Christ, had 
composed works of this kind, as we have observed 
above. 

Alexander's expedition, who extended his conquests 
as far as the frontiers of Scythia, and into India, 
opened to the Greeks a positive knowledge of many 
countries very remote from their own. That con- 
queror had two engineers, Diognetus and Beton, in 
his service, who were ordered to measnre his marches. 
Pliny and Strabo4 have preserved those measures; 
and Arrian 5 has transmitted down to us the particu- 
lars of the navigation of Nearchis and Onesicritus, 
who sailed back with Alexander’s fleet from the 
mouths of the Indus into those of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The Greeks having reduced Tyre and 
Sidon, had it in their power to inform themselves 
particularly of all the places to which the Pheeni- 
cians traded by sea, and their commerce extended as 
far as the Atlantic Ocean. Alexander's successors in 
the East extended their dominions and knowledge 
still farther than him, and even to the mouths of the 
Ganges. Ptolemy Evergetes carried his into Abys- 


« The reader no doubt has ubserved, from all that has been 
said of astronomy, the essential relalion of that science 
to Geography and Navigation. M. D’Anville, Geographer 
Royal, with wham [I am particularly intimate, has been 

leased to impart memoirs of geography to me, of which I 
iace male great use.— Rollin. 
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sinia, as the inscription of the throne of Adutlis, ac- 
cording to Cosmas the hermit proves.6 About the 
same time Eratosthenes, the librarian of Alexandria, 
endeavoured to measure the earth, by comparing the 
distance between Alexandria and Syene, a town situ- 
ated nnder the tropic of Cancer, with the diflerence 
of latitude of those places, which he concluded from 
the meridian shadow of a gnomon erected at Alexan- 
dria at the summer solstice. 

The Romans, having made themselves masters of 
the world, and united the East and West under the 
same power, it is not to be doubted, but geography 
must have derived great advantages from it. It 1s 
easy to perceive, that most of the completest geogra- 
phical works were compiled during the Roman em- 

erors. The great roads of the empire measured in 
all their extent, might have contributed much to the 
improvement of geography; and the Roman Itinera- 
ries, though often altered and incorrect, are still of 
great service in composing some maps, and in the in- 
quiries necessary to the knowledge of the ancient 
geography. Antoninus’s Itinerary,as it is common- 
ly called, becanse supposed to have been compiled 
in his reign, is ascribed by the learned to the cosmo- 
grapher Aithicus. We have also a kind of Zable or 
oblong Map, which is called the T’heodosian Table, 
from its being conjectured to have been composed 
about the time of Theodosius. The name of Peutin- 
ger is also given to this table, which is that of a con- 
siderable citizen of Augsburg in Germany, in whose 
library it was found, and whence it was sent to the 
famous Ortelius, the greatest geographer of his time. 

Though geography be but a very short part of Pli- 
ny’s natural history, he however often gives us a de- 
tail of considerable extent. He usually follows the 
plan laid down for him by Pomponius Mela, a less 
circumstantial, but elegant author. 

Strabo and Ptolemy held the first rank among the 
ancient geographers, and dispute it with each other, 
Geography has more extent, and takes in a greater 
part of the earth in Ptolemy; whilst it seems equally 
circumstantial every where: but it is that extent it- 
self that renders it the more suspected, it not being 
easy for it to be every where exact and correct. 
Strabo relates a great part of what he writes upon 
the evidence of his own eyes, having made many 
voyages for the greater certainty of his accounts; and 
is very succinct upon what he knows only from the 
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reports of others. His geography is adorned with 
many historical facts and discussions. He affects 
every where to remark in respect to each place and 
country the great men they have produced, and that 
do them honour. Strabo is a philosopher as well as 
a geographer; and good sense, solidity of judgment, 
and accuracy, display themselves throughout his 
wee work. ‘ a ‘ 

Ptolemy having disposed his geography in genera 
by lactam des; and latitudes, the only rettiee of at- 
taining any certainty in it, Agathodamon, his coun- 
tryman, and of Alexandria as well as himself, reduc- 

the whole into geographical charts or maps. 

The authors, of whom I have now spoken, are in 
a manner the principal sources, from which the know- 
ledge of the ancient geography is to be acquired. 
And if the particular description of the principal 
countries of Greece by Pausanias be added to it, with 
some lesser works, that chiefly consist of brief de- 
scriptions of sea coasts, among others those of the 
Euxine and Erythrean seas by Arrian, and the ac- 
count of cities compiled from the Greek authors by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, we have almost all that re- 
mains of the geographical works of antiquity. 

It is not to be imagined, that the ancients, whom I 
have cited, had no thoughts of using the helps astro- 
nomy was capable of affording geography. They ob- 
served the difienettee of the latitudes of places by 
the length of meridian shadows at the summer sol- 
stice. ‘They determined also that difference from the 
observation of the length of the longest days in each 
place. It was well known by the ancients, that by 
comparing the time of the observation of an eclipse 
of the moon in places situated under different meri- 
dians, the difference of the longitudes of those pla- 
ces might be known. But, if the ancients under- 
stood the theory of these different observations, it 
must be allowed, that the means they employed in it 
were not capable of leading them to acertain degree 
of exactness, to which the moderns only attained by 
the help of great telescopes, and the perfection of 
clocks. We cannot help perceiving the want of ex- 
actness in the observations of the ancients, when we 
consider, that Ptolemy, all-great cosmographer as he 
was, and though an ialec anes was mistaken about 
the fifth of a degree in the latitude of the city of 
Alexandria, which was observed in the last century, 
by the order of the king of France, and the applica- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

But, though there is reason to conclude, that the 
art of making geographical maps was very far from 
being carried among the ancients to that degree of 

erfection itis in our days, and though we may be- 
lieve, that even in the time of the Romans, the use 
of those maps was not so coninion as at present; an 
ancient monument of our Gaul itself informs us, that 
young persons were taught geography by the inspec- 
tion of maps. That monument is an oratorical dis- 
course spoxen at Autun in the reign of Constantius, 
wherein the rhetorician Eumenes expressly tells us, 
that in the porch of the public school of that city, 
young students had recourse to a representation of 
the disposition of all the lands and seas of the earth, 
in which the courses of the rivers and the windings 
of coasts were particularly described. ‘ Videat in 
illig porticibus Juventus et quotidie spectet omines 
terras, et cuncta maria, et quicquid invictissimi Prin- 
Cipes, urbium, gentium, nationum aut pietate resti- 
tuunt, aut virtute devincunt ant terrore. Si quidem 
illic, ut ipsi vidisti, credo instruende pueritize causa, 
quo manifestitis oculis discerentur, que difficilits per- 
cipiuntur auditu, omnium, cum nominibus suis, loco- 
Tum situs, spatia, intervalla descripta sunt, quicquid 
ubique fluminum oritur et conditur, quacumque se 
littorum sinus flectunt, quo vel ambitu cingit Orbem, 
vel impetu irrumpit Oceanus.’ 


SECTION II.—LANDs KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. 


To know what part of the surface of the earth 
was known to the ancients, is of some use. 
On the side of the West which we inhabit, the 
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Atlantic Ocean and the British Isles limited the know- 
ledge of the ancients. The Fortunate Islands, now 
called the Canaries, seemed to them the remotest part 
of the ocean between the south and the west; and it 
was for that reason Ptolemy reckoned: the longitude 
of the meridian from those islands; in which he has 
been fallowed by many eastern and Mahometan ge- 
ographers, and even by the French and most of the 
inoderns, The Greeks had sone slight knowledge 
of Hibernia, the most western of the British Islands, 
even before the Romans had conquered Great Bri- 
tain2 The ancients had but very imperfect notions 
of the northern countries as far as the Hyperborean 
or Icy Sea. Though Scandinavia was known, that 
country and some others of the same continent, were 
taken for great islands. It is hard to determine posi- 
tively what place the ancients understood by ultima 
Thule. Many take it for Iceland. But Procopius 
seeins to make it a part of the continent of Scandi- 
navia. Itis certain that the knowledge, which the 
ancients had of Samatia and Scythia, was very far 
from extending to the sea, which now seems to bound 
Russia and great Tartary on the north and east sides. 
The discoveries of the ancients went no farther than 
the Ripheean mountains, the chain of which actually 
divides Russia in Europe from Siberia. 

It is evident that the ancients had no great know- 
ledge of the northern part of Asia, when we consider 
that most of their authors, as Strabo, Mela, Pliny,’ 
imagined that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the Hy- 
perborean Ocean, whence it issued by a long canal. 
On the side of the East, the ancients seem to have 
known only the western frontier of China. Ptolemy 
seems to have had a glimpse of some part of the 
southern coast of China, but a very imperfect one. 
The great islands of Asia, especially those of Japan, 
were unknown to the ancients. Only the famous 
Taprobana is to be excepted, the discovery of which 
was a consequence of Alexander’s expedition into 
India, as Pliny informs us. 

Itremains for me to speak of the southernmost 
part of Africas Though many have supposed that 
ina voyage of extraordinary length they had sailed 
round this part of the world, Ptolemy however scems 
to insinuate, that it had escaped the knowledge of 
the ancients. Every body knows that it lies alinost 
entirely within the torrid zone, which most of the 
ancients believed uninhabitable near the Equinoctial 
Line; for which reason Strabo goes very little farther 
than Meroe in Ethiopia. Ptalemy, however, and 
some others, have carried their knowledge along the 
eastern coast of Africa as far as the Equator, and 
cven to the island of Madagascar, which he seems to 
intend by the name of Mlenuthias.6 

It was reserved for the voyages undertaken by the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century, in order to go to 
India by sea, to discover the greater part of the coasts 
of Africa upon the Atlantic Ocean, and especially the 
passage by the south of the most extreme cape of 
Africa. ‘That passage having been discovered, sever- 
al European nations, led by the hopes of a rich traf- 
fic, ran over the Indian Sea that washes the coasts 
of Asia, discovered all the islands in it, and penetrat- 
ed as far as Japan. The conquests and settlement 
of the Russians in the northern part of Asia bave 
completed our knowledge of that part of the world. 
To conclude, every hody knows, that, about the end 
of the fifteenth century, a new world, situated on the 
west in respect to ours, beyond the Atlantic ocean, 
was discovered by Christopher Colunibus under the 
auspices of the crown of Castile. 


SECTION III.—WHEREIN THE MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHERS HAVE EXCELLED THE ANCIENT. 

Tt would be blindness, and shutting one’s eyes 
against demonstration, not to admit that the modern 
geography abundantly surpasses the ancient. It is 
well known that the mensures of the earth must 
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be sought in the heavens, and that geography de- 

ends upon astronomical observations. Now who can 
doubt, that astronomy has not made an extraordinary 
progress in later times? The invention of telescopes 
only, which is of sufficiently recent date, has infi- 
anitely contributed to it; and that invention itself has 
been highly improved in no great number of years. 
It is therefore no wonder that the ancients, with all 
the genius and penetration we are willing to allow 
them, sere not able to attain to.the same degree of 
knowledge, as they were not assisted in their inqui- 
ries by the same aids. dee 

Geography is still far from having received its final 
perfection. Practical sciences make the least pro- 
gress. Two or three great geniuses suffice for carry- 
ing theories a great wayio a short time; but practice 
goes on with a slower pace, because it depends upon 
a greater number of hands, of which even far the 
greater part are but meanly skilful. Geography, 
which would require an infinite number of exact ope- 
rations, is imperfect in proportion both to that number 
and the accuracy they would require; and we may 
justly suppose that the description of the terrestrial 
globe, though it begins to be rectified a little, is still 
very confused, and far from a true likeness. 

It would be of small consequence to mention the 
faults of the ancient and Ptolemaic maps, in which 
the Mediterranean is made to extend a good fourth 
more in longitude than it really does. The question 
here is the modern maps, which, though generally 
the better the more modern they are, have still oc- 
casion for abundance of corrections. 

Monsieur Sanson has always been considered as a 
very good geographer, and his maps have always been 
highly esteemed. Monsieur Delisle has however dif- 
fered from them very often in his. And this isnot to 
be imagined, as it is usually called, jealousy of profes- 
sion. Since Monsieur Sanson‘s time, the map of the 
earth is exceedingly changed; that is to say, more 
accurate, and a great number of astronomical obser- 
vations have greatly reformed geography. Thesame, 
no doubt, will happen to the maps of Monsieur De- 
lisle: and we ought to wish so for the good of the 
public. 

The only method for making good geographical 
niaps would be to have the position of every place 
from astronomical observations. But we are exceed- 
ingly far from having all these positions in this manner, 
and can hardly ever hope to Rage them. To supply 
this want, the itinerary distances of one place from 
another are used, as found set down in authors: and 
it isa great happiness to find them there with any ex- 
actress, and without manifest contradiction, or con- 
siderable difficulties. Hence, when our most skilful 
geographers were to make a map of the Roman coun- 
tries, and particularly of Italy, as they had very few 
astronomical observations, they made the itinerary 
distances of places, as they found them in the books 
of the ancients, their rule for their position. The 
positions of niany places have been since taken by as- 
tronomical observations. Monsieur Delisle wade use 
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of them for correcting the maps of Italy and the neigh- 
bouring countries; and he found that they not only 
became very different from what they were before, 
but that the places agreed exactly enough in respect 
to the distances given them by the ancients: so that 
it 1s to be presumed, that in following them literally, 
good geographical maps might be made of the coun- 
tries well known to them. 

There is reason to be surprised at this great con- 
formity of positions found by astronomical observa- 
tions with thos taken from the itinerary distances ag 
set down by the ancients. For it is certain, that the 
situation ot places taken froo our itinerary distances 
are often false, and much so too. But Monsieur 
Delisle observes, that the Romans had advantages in 
this respect which we have not. Their taste for the 
public utility, and even magnificence (for they em- 
bellished all they conquered,) had occasioned their 
making great roads throughout all [taly, of which 
Rome was the centre, and which went to all the prin- 
cipal cities as far as the two seas. They made the 
like ways in many provinces of the empire, of which 
ee odmirable for their construction and solidity, 
exist to this day. These ways ran in a right line, 
without quitting it either on account of mountains or 
marshes. The marshes were drained, and the moun- 
tains cut through. Stones were placed from mile to 
tile with their numero upon them. This rectillinear 
extent, and these divisions into parts sufficiently smallh 
in respect to the whole length, rendered the itinerary 
measures very exact. ‘This exactness of the measureg 
of the ancients was well proved by an experiment made 
by Monsieur Cassini. The measure of the distance 
from Narbonne to Nismes had been included in the 
work of the meridian, That distance was sixty-seven 
thouzand five hundred fotses or fathoms of Paris, 
Strabo had also given the distance of these two cities, 
which he makes eighty-eight miles. Whence it is 
easy to conclude, that an ancient mile was seven hun- 
dred sixty-seven toises of Paris. Besides, asthe mile 
is known to have been five thonsand feet, we also find 
that the ancient foot was eleven inches and 1-25th 
of the Paris foot. The measure,in consequence, must 
be equal to the ancient distance, and have preserved 
itself without change during so long a space of time. 

Monsieur Delisle has given usa map, whereia Italy 
and Greece are represented in two different manners: 
the one according to the best modern geographers, 
the other according to astronomical observations for 
the places where they were to be had, and for the 
rest according to the measures of ancient authors. 
The difference between these two representations 
would perhaps seem incredible, In the latter, Lom- 
bardy is very much shortened from south to north, 
Great Greece lengthened, the sea that divides Greece 
and Italy made narrower, as well as that between 
Italy and Africa, and Greece much lessened. 

These last remarks, which are all taken from the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, lengthen this 
brief head a little, but I conceived them worthy of 
the reader’s curiosity. 


OF NAVIGATION. 


J sHALL examine only one point in this place, which | great part of Guinea4 The Portuguese took the isl- 


is the wonderful change that an experiment, which 
might appear of small importance, has occastuned in 
navigation, and the superiority we have acquired in 
this respect over the ancients, by a means that seemed 
trivial in itself. I allude to the invention of the com- 

ass. This instrument is a box that has a needle in 
it touched with a loadstone, that turns always towards 
the pole, except in some places where it has a decli- 
nation. 

The ancients, we know, who steered their ships by 
the sun in the day, and the stars during the night, in 
misty weather could not discern what course to hold; 
and for that reason, not daring to put out to sea, were 
obliged to keep close to the shore, and could not un- 
dertake voyages of any considerable length. They 
knew one of the virtues of the loadstone, which is to 
attract iron. One would think that the slightest at- 
tention might bave occasioned their discovering its 
other property, of directing itself towards the pole of 
the world, and in consequence have led them on to 
the compass. But he who dispnses all things, kept 
their eyes shut to an effect, which seemed of itself 
obvious to them. 

Neither the author of this invention, nor the time 
when the use of it was first thought of, is precisel 
known.’ It is, however, certain, that the Frenc 
used the loadstone in navigation long before any other 
nation of Europe, as may be easily proved from the 
works of some of our ancient French authors,? who 
spoke of it first above four hundred years ago. It is 
true, the invention was then very imperfect. For 
they say, that the needle was only put into a bowl or 
vessel full of water, where it could turn itself towards 
the north supported upon a pin. The Chinese, if we 
may believe certain modern relations, make use to 
this day of the same kind of compass. 

The navigators perceiving the importance of this 
invention, made many astronomical observations to- 
wards the beginning of the fourteenth century to as- 
sure themselves of it, and tound, that a needle touched 
with a loadstone, and set in epuilibrio upon a pivot, 
did actually turn of itself towards the pole, and that 
the direction of such a needle might be employed for 
knowing the regions of the world, and the point3 of 
the wind in which it is proper to sail. By other obser- 
vations it has been since discovered, that the needle 
does not always point to the true north, but that it 
has a small declination sometimes towards the east, 
and sometimes towards the west; and even that this 
declination changes at different times and places. 
But they found also the means of knowing this varia- 
tion so exactly by the sun and stars, that the compass 
may be used with certainty for finding the regions of 
the heavens, even when clonded, provided that it has 
been rectified a little before by the observation of the 
étars. 

The curiosity of the learned of Europe began at 
that time to awake. They soon invented various in- 
struments, and made tables and calculations for facil- 
itating the observation of the stars. Never had navi- 
gener so many advantages for succeeding. The pilots 

id not fail to make the most of them. With these 
helps they crossed unknown seas; and the success of 
their first voyages encouraged them to atlempt new 
discoveries. All the nations of Enrope applied them- 
selyes to them in emulation of each other. The 
French were the first in signalizing their canrage and 
address; they seized the Canaries, and discovered 
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and of Madeira and that of Cape Verd; and.the Flem- 
ings discovered the islands of the Azores. 

‘These discoveries were only prelucles to that of the 
New World. Christopher Columbus, founding his 
design upon his knowledge of astronomy. and, as it is 
said, upon the memoirs of a Biscayan pilot, whom a 
storm had thrown upon an island of the Atlantic 
ocean, undertnok to cross that sea. He proposed it 
to several of the princes of Europe, of whom some 
neglected it because engaged in affairs of a more 
urgent nature, and others rejected it because they 
neither comprehended the importance of that expe- 
dition, nor the reasons that Columbus gave to explain 
the age of it. Thus the glory of the discovery 
of the New World was left to the kings of Castile, 
who afterwards acquired immense riches by it. Co- 
lumbus well knew, from his knowledge of the sphere 
and geography, that sailing continvally toward the 
west under the same parallel or very near it, he could 
not fail of finding lands at length, because if he found 
no new ones, the earth being round, he must neces- 
sarily arrive by the shortest course at the extremity 
of the East Indies. In his voyages from Lisbon to 
Guinea, sailing from north to south, he had been con- 
firmed by experience that a degree of the earth’s cir- 
cumference contains fifty-six miles and two-thirds, 
according to the measure established by the astrono- 
mers of Almamon; and he had learned in the books 
of Ptolemy, that, keeping always to the west, from 
the Canaries to the first lands of Asia, there are only 
an hundred and eighty degrees.6 Accordingly, be 
set out from the Canaries, steering always to the west 
under the same parallel.6 As he did not entirely rely 
upon the compass, he always took care to observe the 
sun by day, and the fixed stars by night. This pre- 
caution prevented him from mistaking his course. 
For those who haye written his life say, that his ob- 
servations of the heavens made him perceive a varia- 
tion in his compass, which he did not know before, 
and that he rectified his way by them. After gailing 
two months, he arrived at the Lucay islands, an 
thence went on to Hispaniola, Cuba, and St. Domin- 
go, whence he brought back great riches into Spain.7 
Astronomy, by which he had discovered these rich 
countries, assisted him also in establishing himself 
there. For, in lis second voyage, his fleet being re- 
duced to extremities by the want of provisions, and 
the inhabitants of Jamaica refusing to supply him 
with them, he had the address to threaten ilises with 
darkening the moon at a time when he knew there 
would be an eclipse: and as that eclipse really hap- 
pened the day he had foretold, the terrified barbarians 

ranted him whatever he pleased. 

Whilst Columbus was discovering the southern 
part of the New World, the French discovered the 
northern part of it, and gave it the name of New 
France. 

Aniericus Vesputius8 continued the discoveries of 
Columbus, and had the advantage of giving his name 
to the whole New World, which has ever since been 
called America, Astronomy was of great use to him 
in his voyages. 4 

On the other side, the pilots of the king of Porta- 
gnl, who till then had only traversed the coasts of 
Africa, doubled at this time the Cape of Good Hope, 


and opened themselves a passage into the East Indies, 


where they made very great conquests. 


4 Hist. de la Conaneta des Canaries par Bethencourt. 

5 Ferdinand Culumbas, in his Life of Columbus, chap. 4, 
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CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


Is there in all history an event comparable to that 
which I have now related, namely, the discovery of 
the New World? Upon what did it depend for so 
many ages? Upon the knowledge of a pepe of 
the londstone, easily discoverable, which had however 
escaped the inquiries of an infinite number of the learn- 
ed, whose sagacity bad penetrated into the most ob- 
scure and most profound mysteries of nature. Is it 

ossible not to discern here the finger of God? Co- 
ihubus had never thought of forming his enterprise, 
and indeed could never have succeeded jn it, without 
a great knowledge of Astronomy; for Providence de- 
lights in concealing its wonders under the veil of hu- 
man operations. How important therefore is it in.a 
well goverened state, to flere the superior sciences in 
honour and reputation, which are capable of rendering 
mankind such great services, and which have actually 
hitherto procured them, and still continues to procure 

. ‘them, such considerable advantages? 

The reader will permit me to say a few words in 
this place upon two voyages of the learned, which do 
the king (Louis XV.) and literature in general great 
honour. 


VOYAGES TO PERU AND INTO THE NORTH, UNDERTA- 
KEN BY ORDER OF LOUIS XV. 


In 1672, Mr. Richer observed, in the island of 
Cayenne, that the curvation of the superficies of the 
earth was greater there than in the temperate zone. 
Hence it was concluded that the figure of the earth 
must be that of a spheroid flat towards the poles, and 
not elliptical, or oblong, as it was and still is believed 
by very skilful astronomers; for the point is not yet 
determined. Newton and Huygens came afterwards 
by their theory to the same conclusion. It was to be 
assured of this truth, that in 1735, at a time when 
France had a war to support, which has since termi- 
nated so gloriously for her, the king, always intent 
upon making the sciences flourish in his dominions, 
seat astronomers to Peru and into the north, in order 
to determine with certainty by accurate observations, 
the figure of the terrestrial globe. Nothing was spared, 
either io respect to the expenses of the voyage, or to 
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procure them all the conveniences that might promote 
their success. 

We saw them in consequence set out, part of them 
to expase themselves to ihe burning heats of the tor- 
rid zone, and the rest to fly with the same ardour to 
confront all the horrors of the frozen north. The first 
have not been heard of for a considerable time; but 
great discoveries are expected from their inquiries. 
‘The others returned from the north some months ago. 
The account of what they suffered in order to give 
their operations all the perfection of which they were 
capable, is scarce credible. They were obliged to 
traverse immense forests, in which they were the first 
that ever opened themselves way; to scale mountains 
of amazing height, and covered with wood, which it 
was necessary for them to cut down; to pass torrents 
of an impetuosity capable of astonishing such as only 
beheld them, and that too in wretched boats, that had 
no other pilot but a Laplander, nor mast nor sails but 
a tree with its branches. Add to this, the excessive 
cold of these regions remote from the sun, of which 
they experienced all the rigours; and the gross nour- 
ishment on which they were reduced to subsist during 
a very considerable length of time. It is easy to cone 
ceive the courage these indefatigable observers must 
have had to surmount so many difficulties, that seemed 
to render the execution of the project confided to 
them impossible. The late reading of the account of 
this voyage in the Academy of Sciences, since their 
return, has made the public very desirous to see it 
printed. 

One is sometimes tempted to treat as useless such 
laborious and scrupulous observations, that have no 
end but to determine the figure of the earth; and there 
are many who will perhaps believe, that those who 
made them might have spared themselves the trouble, 
and made a better nse of the money employed in them, 
But this proceeds from the ignorance of the relation 
of observations of this nature to navigation, and the 
advantages resulting from them to astronomy. This 
event will not a little conduce to exalt the glory of 
the reign of Louis XV. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


AFTER having made almost all the states and king- 
doms of the universe in a manner pass in review before 
our eyes, and having considered circumstantially the 
most important events that occurred in them during 
the course of so many ages, it seems natural enough: to 
go hack a moment, before we quit this great scene, and 
to collect its principal parts into one point of view, in 
order to our being ole to form the better judgment 
of it. On the one side we see princes, warriors, and 
conquerors; on the other magistrates, politicians, and 
legislators; and in the midst of both, the learned of all 
kinds, who by the utility, beauty, or sublimity of their 
knowledge, have acquired immortal reputation. These 
three classes include, in my opinion, all that is most 
shining, and most attractive of esteem and admiration 
in buman greatness. I consider the universe here only 
in its fairest light, and for a moment take off my view 
from all the vices and disorders that disturb its heauty 
and economy. 

Before me stand princes and kings, full of wisdom 
and prudence in their counsels, of equity and justice 
in the government of their people, of valour and intre- 
pidity in battle, of moderation and clemency in victory, 
subjecting many kingdoms, fonnding vast empires and 
acquiring the love of the conquered nations no less 
than of their own subjects: such was Cyros. At the 
game time I see a wiidhatude of Greeks aod Romans, 


equally illustrious in war and peace; generals of the 
most exalted bravery and military knowledge; politi- 
cians of exceeding ability in the arts of government; 
famous legislators, whose laws and institutions still 
amaze us, while they seem almost incredible, so much 
they appear above humanity; magistrates venerable 
for their love of the public good; judges of great 
wisdom, incorruptible, and proof against all that can 
tempt avidity; and lastly, citizens entirely devoted to 
their country, whose generous and noble disinterest- 
edness risesso high as the contempt of riches, and the 
esteeni and love of poverty. If] turn my eyes towards 
the arts and sciences, what luster do not the multitude 
of admirable works come down to us display, in which 
shine forth, according to the difference of subjects, art 
and disposition, greatness of genins, ricbes of inven- 
tion, beauty of style, solidity of judgment, and pro- 
found erudition. 

This is the great, the splendid scene that history, 
the faithful register of past events, has hitherto pree 
sented to our view, and upan which it now remains 
for us to pass our judgment. Is it possible to refuse 
our esteem to such rare and excellent qualities, such 
shining actions,and noble sentiments? Letus call to 
mind the ma. ims of morality in the writings of the 
philosophers, so refined, a0 conformable to right rea- 
son, and cyen so sublime, as to be capable sumetimes 
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of making Christians blush. Do sot men of such pro- 
found knowledge and understanding deserve the name 
of sages? ; ¢ 

The just Judge of all things, by whose judgment it 
is our duty to direct our own, absolutely denies it them, 
as Mr. du Guet observes so justly in several of his 
works, and as I have said elswhere. ‘ The Lord,” 
says the royal prophet, ‘looked down from heaven 
opon the children of men, to see if there were any that 
did understand and seek God.’ The earth is full of 
persons that excel in arts and sciences, There are 
many philosophers, orators, and politicians. ‘There 
are even many legislators, interpreters of laws, and 
ministers of justice, Many are consulted as persons 
of extraordinary wisdom, and their answers are con- 
sidered as decisions, from which it is not allowable to 
depart. Jlowever, among so many wise and intelli- 
gent persons in the sight of men, God discerns none 
that are not foolish and mad. ‘“ They are all gone 
aside, they are altogether filthy: there is none that 
doth ron, no not one.” ‘The censure is general and 
without exception. What then is wanting in these 
pretended wisemen? The fear of God, without which 
there is no true wisdom, “to see if there was any that 
did understand and seek God:” the knowledge of their 
own misery and corruption, and their want of a Medi- 
ator, anda Restorer or Redeemer. Every thing is in 
esteem among them except religion and piety. They 
know neither the use nor end of any thing. They go 
on without design, or knowing whither they should 
end. They are ignorant of what they are, and what 
shall hecome of them. Cen folly be more clear and 
evident? 

The thoughts of God are very different from those 
of men. ‘The universe peopled with powerful kings, 
famous legislators, celebrated philosophers, and learn- 
ed men of all kinds, is the object of our admiration 
and praise; and God sees nothing but disorder and 
corruption in it. “The earth was corrupt before 
God.”2 The qualities, knowledge, and maxims of 
which I speak, were, however, very estimable in them- 
selves. ‘They were the gifts of God, from whom alone 
comes all good, and all knowledge: but the Pagans 
perverted their nature by the unworthy use they made 
of them, in considering theinselves as their principle 
and end. [ speak here even of those among them 
who passed for the hest and wisest, whose virtues were 
infected either with pride or ingratitude; or, to speak 
more properly, with both. 

T have observed that certain ages, which abounded 


3 Psalm xiv, 2, , 4 Gen. vi, IL 
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with illustrious examples either at Athens or Rome. 
exhibit a grand and noble scene in history: but there 
was at the same time a circumstance which highly 
disgraced the glory, and sullied the beauty of these 
ages; I mean the idolatry that pena prevailed 
throughout the universe. The whole earth was cov- 
ered with thick darkness, and lay plunged in gross and 
stupid ignorance. Only one country, and that of ver 
small extent, knew the true God: “In Judah is God 
known: his name is great in Israel.”8 Elsewhere all 
mouths were niute in respect to him, and the hymns 
of idolatrous solennities were only invitations to 
crimes, which the seducer of mankind had made their 
duty. ‘Gad suffered all nations to walk each afte 
their own way,'’4 to make themselves gods of all crea- 
tures, to adore all their own passions, to abandon 
themselves through despair to those which are most, 
shameful, to be ignorant of their origin and end, to 
direct their lives by errors and fable, and believe every 
thing indiscriminately, or nothing at all. 

One would imagine that man, situated in the midst 
of the wonders which fill all nature, and largely pos- 
sessed of the good things of God, could not forget him, 
or remember him withont adoration and fidelity. But 
in the midst of the greatest light he behaved like the 
blind. He became deaf to all the voices that pro- 
claimed the majesty and holiness of the creator. He 
adored every thing, except God. The stars and sun, 
that declared the divinity, he honoured in his stead. 
Wood and stone, under a thousand forms, which his 
wild imagination had invented, were become his gods. 
In a word, false religion had deluged the whole earth; 
and if some few were less stupid than the rest, they 
were equally impious and ungrateful. Did not the 
only one of these, who had explained himself too 
clearly, deny in public what he believed in private? 
Whence we may observe, of what avail the reason of 
all mankind was, when they had no other guide. 

We see here the oritienpte fruits to be derived from 
the study of profane history, of which every page de- 
elares what mankind were during so many ages, and 
what we ourselves should still have ween Mime not the 
peculiar mercy, which made known the Saviour of the 
world to us, drawn us out of the abyss, in which all 
our forefathers were swallowed up. ‘It is of the 
Lord's mercies we are not consumed.” A mercy free- 
ly and entirely conferred, which we have no power 
to deserve in any manner of ourselves, and for which 
we ought to render eternal homage of gratitude and 
praise to the grace of Jesus Christ. 


4 Acts, xiv, 16, ® Socrates. 
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CHRONOLOGY is the knowledge-of the just com- 
putation of time. It shows to what year the events 
related in history are to be referred. The years used 
for measuring the duration of time are either Solar 
or Lunar. 

The Solar year is that space of time which elapses 
between one equinox and another of the same deno- 
roination the next year: for instance, from the vernal 
equinox to the vernal equinox following, which con- 
tains 365 days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes. 

The Lunar year is composed of twelve Lunar 
months, each of which consists of twenty-nine days, 
twelve Lours, and forty-four minutes, that make in all 
354 days, eight hours, and forty-eight minutes. 

Both of these years are called Astronomical, to dis- 
tinguish them from that in common use, which is 
termed Civil or Political. 

Though all nations may not agree with one another 
in the manner of determining their years, some regu- 
lating them by the motion of the sun, and others by 
that of the moon, they, however, generally use the 
solar year iochronology. It seems at first, that as the 
lunar years are shorter than the solar, that inequality 
should produce some error in chronological calcula- 
tions. But it is to be observed, that the nations who 
used lunar years, added a certain number of inter- 
calary days to make them agree with the solar: which 
makes them correspond with each other; or at least, 
if there be any difference, it may be neglected, when 
the question is only to determine the year in which 
a fact happened. 

In Chronology there are certain times distinguished 
by some great event, to which all the rest are refer- 
red. These are called Epocis, tron a Greek word, 
which signifies to stop, because we stop there to con- 
sider, as from a resting place, all that bas happened 
before or after, and by that means to avoid anachro- 
nisms, that is to say, those errors which induce confu- 
sion of times. 

The choice of the events which are to serve as 
epochs, is arbitrary; and a writer of history may take 
such as best suit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of these 
points distinguished by a considerable event, the enu- 
meration and series of such years is called an Era. 
There are almost a3 many eras as there have heen 
different nations. The principal, and those most in 
use, are that of the Creation of the HVorld, of the Birth 

1 of Jesus Christ, of the Olympiads, and of the Building 
.of Rome. JI made use only of the two most famous, 
i that is to say, that of the MVorld, and that of Jesus 
Christ. 
¥ Every body knows, that the Olympiads derived their 
origin from the Olympic games, which were celebra- 
ted in Peloponnesus, near the city of Olympia. These 
games were 80 solemn, that Greece made them her 
epoch for computing her years. By an Olympiad is 
meant the space of four years complete, which is the 
time that elapsed between one celebration of the 
games and another. The first used by chronologers 
begins, according to Usher, in the summer of the 
year of the world 3228, before Christ 776. When 
the time in which an event happened is reckoned by 
Olympiads, authors say, the first, second, or third, 
&c. year of such an Olympiad: which being once 
known, it is easy to find he year of the world to 
t "Exoyr, 
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which the same fact is to be referrred: and in like 
manner when the year of the world is known it 
is easy to find that of the Olympiad which agrees 
with it. 

Rome was built, according to Varro’s Chronology, 
in the year of the world 3251, and the 753d before 
Jesus Christ. Cato dates the foundation of that city 
two years later, in the year of the world 3253, before 
Jesus Christ 751. I shall follow the opinion of the 
latter in my Roman history. The years reckoned 
from this epoch are called idiflerently years of Rome, 
or years from the foundation of the city. 

The Julian period iz also a famous era in chronol- 
ogy, used principally for reckoning the years before 
Christ. I am going to explain ina few words, where- 
in this period consists, and its use: but first I must 
give the reader an idea of the three cycles of which it 
is composed. 

By the word cycle, is understood the revolution of 
a certain number of years. 

The Solar cycle is a term of twenty-eight years, 
which includes all the variations that the Sundays and 
days of the week admit: that is to say, at the end of 
twenty-eight years the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are used inthe calendar for noting the day 
of the week, and which are called Dominical letters, 
return in the same order in which they were at first. 
To understand what I have now said, it must be ob- 
served, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks, 
there would be no change in the order of the Domi- 
nical letters. But as it has a day more, and two in 
leap-year, that produces some variations, which are 
all included in the space of twenty-eight years, of 
which the solar cycle consists. 

The Lunar Cycle, called also the Golden Number, 
is the revolution of nineteen years, at the end of which 
the moon returns, within an hour and a half, to the 
same point with the sun, and begins its lunations 
again in the sanie order as at first. We are indebted 
for the invention of this cycle to Meto, a famous Athe- 
nian astronomer. Before the invention of the epacts, 
it was used for marking the days of the new moon in 
the calendar. 

Besides these two cycles, chronologers admit a third 
also, called Indiction. This is a revolution of fifteen 
years, of which the first is called the first indiction, 
the second the second idiction, and so on to the fif- 
teenth, after which they begin again to count the first 
indiction, &c. 

The first indiction is generally supposed to have 
begun three years before the birth of Christ. 

If these three cycles, that is to say, 28, 19, and 15, 
are multiplied by each other, the product will be 7980, 
which is what is called the Julian period. 

One of the properties of this period, is to give the 
three characteristic cycles of each year, that is to say, 
the current year of each of the three cycles; for ex- 
ample, every body knows that the vulgar era com- 
mences at the year 4714 of the Julian period. If that 
number be divided by 28, what remains? after the di- 
vision shows the solar cycle of that year. Jn the same 
manner the lunar cycle and the indiction may be found. 


2 Tsay, what remains, and not the quotient, as some au- 
thors do; for the quotient expresees the number of cycles, 
elapsed since the beginning of the period, and what re» 
muins after the division shows the year of ithe current 


cycle, 609 


610 


It is demonstrated, that the three numbers which ex- 
press these three cycles cannot be found again in the 
same order in any other year of the Julian period. It 
is the same in respect to the cycles of other years. 

Tf we trace this period back to its first year, that is 
to say, to the year when the three cycles, of which it 
is composed, began, we shall find it precede the cre- 
ation of the world 710 years: supposing the creation 
to precede the vulgar era only 4004 years. 

This period is called Julian, because it is made to 
agree with the years of Julius Casar. Scaliger in- 
vented it to reconcile the systems that divided chrono- 
logers concerning the length of time elapsed since the 
beginning of the world. There are some who believe 
that only 100-4 years of the world are to be reckoned 
before Jesus Christ. Others give more extent to that 
space, and augment the number of years of which it 
consists. These variations disappear when the Julian 
period is used. for every body agrees in respect to the 
year in which that began, and there is nobody who 
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does not allow, that the first year of the vulgar era 
falls in with the 4714th of that period. Thus in the 
Julian period there are two fixed points, which unite 
all systems, and reconcile all chronologers. 

It is easy to find the year of the Julian period, that 
answers to any year whatsoever of the vulgar era of 
the world. For as the beginning of the Julian period 
precedes that era 710 years, by adding that number to 
the year proposed of the era of the world, we have the 
year of the Julian period that answers to it. For in- 
stance, we know that the battle of Arhela was fought 
in the year of the world 3673. If to that number we 
add 710, it will be 4383, which number expresses the 
year of the Julian period to which the battle of Arbe- 
la is to be referred, 

The reader knows that hitherto T have not entered 
into chronological discussions, and undoubtedly does 
not expect that I should do sonow. Ishall generally 
follow Usher, whom I have chosen for my guide in 
this subject. 


THE TABLE. 


f. M.A. C.1 


Assyrians. 


1800/2204) Nimrod, founder of the first empire of the Assyrians. 


Ninus, the son of Nimrod. 
Semiramis. She reigned furty-two years. 
Ninyas. 


The history of the successors of Ninyas for thirly gencrations, except of Phul and Sardanapalus, is 


unknown. 
Egypt. 
1816/2188] Menes or Mesram, first king of Egypt. 
Busiris. 
Osymandias. 
Uchoreus. 
Moeris. 


1915/2086 


1920/2084 The Shepherd-kings seize Lower Egypt. They 


reign 260 years. 


9084/1920; Abraham enters Egypt, where Sarah is in great 


_ {danger from one of the Shepherd-kings, 
2143/1856 


2179)1825 
22761723 
9998/1706] Jacob goes into Egypt with his family. 


in Lower Egypt. 


2427/1577| Rameses-Miamum begins to reign in Egypt. He 


persecutes the Israelites. 


244911556, Cecrops conducts a colony from Egypt, and founds 


the kingdom of Athens. 
2488/1516 


| ie 


249411510] Amenophis, the eldest son of Rameses, succeeds 


im. 
9513,1491| The Israelites quit Egypt. Amenophis is swallow- 
Sesostris his son succeeds him. 
He divides Egypt into thirty nomes, or districts, ren- 
ders Ethiopia tributary, conquers Asia, and subjecta 
the Scythians as far asthe Tanais. On his return in- 
to Egypt he kills himself, after a reign of 33 years. 


ed up in the Red Sea. 


9530 1474 


95347/1457| Pheron succeeds Sesostris. 
& 


9628/1376 
2710) 1294) 
2720) 1234 


y» 


2300|1204} Proteus. In his reign Paris is driven into Egypt on 


his return to Troy with Helen. 


Rhampsinit.—Cheops.—-Chephrem.—-Myceri- 


nus.— Asychis, 


_ The six preceding reigns were 170 years in dura 
tion; -but 11 is hard to assign the lengih of each o 


them in particular. 
2820/1184 
2900/1 14 


Thethmosis expels the Shepherd-kings, and reigns 


Joseph is carried into Egypt, and sold to Potiphar. 


| Greece. 


Foundation of the kingdom of Sicyon, 


By 


Foundation of the kingdom of Argos. Deluge of 
Ogygea in Attica, 


Foundation of the kingdom of Athens by Cecrops, 
He institutes the Areopagus, 

Under Cranaus, successor of Cecrops, happens Den- 
calion’s flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom of Lacedemonia, of 
which Lelex is the first king. 


Danaus, brother of Sesostris, leaves Egypt, and re-. 
tires into the Peloponnesus, where he makes himeelf- 
master of Argos. ; 

Perseus, the fifth of Danaus’s successors, having 
unfortunately killed his grandfather, abandona Argos, 
and founds the city of Mycene. 

Sisyphus, the son of Avolus, makes himself master 
of Corinth. 

The descendants of Sisyphus are driven out of Cor- 
inth by the Heraclide. 

Aigzeus, the son of Pandion, king of Attica. Tho 
expedition of the Argonauta is dated in the reign of 
this prince. 

The Heraclide make themselves masters of Pelo- 
ponnesus; from whence they are obliged to retire 
soon after, 


Troy taken by the Greeks. s § 

The Heraclide re-enter Peloponnesug, and seize 
Sparta, where the two brothers Eurysthenes and Pro- 
cles reign together, 
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2934/1070 Institution of the Archons at Athens. Medon, the 
son of Codrug, is the first. 


2949 1055 : Cadmus builds the city of Thebes, and makes it 
| the seat of his government. 


2991 1013} Pharaoh king of Egypt gives his dauchter in mar- 
| riage to Solomon. ‘ _ 
3026; 978, Sesac, otherwige called Sesonchis. It was with him 
| that Jeroboam took refuge. 
id 971} Sesac marches against Jerusalem, and conquers Ju 
dea, 
3063' 941) Zara king of Egypt makes war with Asa king of 


Judah. ~. 
Anysis. In his reign Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, 
makes himself master of Egypt, reigns there fifty 
3120) 8S4! years; after which he retires, and leaves the kingdum| Lycureus. 


3160) Si4.to Anysis. Homer. Hesiod lived about the same time. 
3210} 7941 Caranns founds the kingdom of Macedonia. 
3228, 776 Beginning of the common era of the Olympiads. 


I return to the chronology of the Assyrians, which I discontinued, because from Ninyas down to this 
lime, nothing is known of their histary. 


Assyrians. 


3223 771! Phul. This is the king of Nineveh, who repented upon Jonah’s preaching. 
3227; 767} Sardanapalus, the last king of the first empire of the Assyrians, After a reign of twenty years, he burns 
himself in his palace. 
The first empire of the Assyrians, which ended at the death of Sardanapalus, had subsisted more than 
1450 years. Out of its ruins three others were formed; the Assyrians of Babylon; the Assyrians of Nine- 
veh; and the Nledes. 


Egypt. Greece. Babylon. Nineteh, Media. Lydia. 
3297| 747 Belesis, or Na-| Tiglath Pileser.| Arbacesexerci- 


bonassar. The/Inthe eighth yearises the suvereign 


3261) 743 First war be-/him Baladan. 
tween the Mes- 
senians and La- 
cedemonians. It 


505 years. Argon 
continues twenty 


was the first king. 


years. He began to reign 
3968) 736 Merodach Ba. in the year of the 
3269| 735 ladan. He sent Salamanasar. world 2781, The 
S280! 724 Archilochus, theambassadors _to|In theeighth year history of his 
famous poet. Hezekiah, tocon-jof his reign he successors is lit- 
gratulate him up-|took Samaria,and tle known before 
3285] 719 Sethon. He an the recovery|carried away the Candaules. Can- 
reigned fourteen of his health.—]people into cap- daules, [A. C. 
years. Nothing is knownjtivily. 735.] 
of the other kings A 
396) 71 who reigned in Gyges. C) 
ag (OO Babylon. puts Candaules to 
3287) 717 Sennacherib.— death, and reigns 
_ In the fifth year in his stead 
of his reign be 
makes war a- 
gainst Hezekiah 
king of Judah. 
An angel de- 
stroys his army 
at the time he is 
besieging Jerusa- 
y lem. 
On his return to 
his kingdom, he 
is killed by his 
own children. 
9294] 710 Asarhaddon. 
3296] 708 Dejoces cat 
3298] 706} Tharaca reigns himself to be 
18 years. clared king of 
Anarchy two Medes. 
years in Egypt. 
$319} 585] Tweive of the 5 
3320] 684|principal lords} Second warbe- 
3323] usl|of Egypt seize'tween the Lace- Asarhaddon u- 
9324| GSu|the kingdom, of'demonians and nites the empire » ~yfes. 


of Babylon with 


which each gov-|Messenians; 14 
that of Nineveh. 


erns a part with! years. 
3827] 677) equal authority. 
3334| 670 Psammiticus, 
one of the 12 
kings, defeats the 


ardys his son 
succeeds him. In 
his reign of 49 
years, the Cim- 
merians mado 
themselves mas 


other 1], and re- ria he same ters of Sardis. 

mains sole mas- year he puts Ma 

ter of Egypt. He nasseh in chains, 

takes Azotus af- and carries him 

ter a siege of 29 to Babylon, 

years. 

Babylon and Nineveh. “ 

3335) 669 Sausduchin, or Nebuchodonosor |. : : 
8347) 657 The twelfth year of his reign he de-j Death of Dejo-| « 


feats Phraortes, king of the Medes,!ces. _ Phraortes 

and takes Ecbatana. It was afterjsucceeds him. 

this expedition that he made Holo- 
os phernes besiege Bethulia. 


612 


A. M| 4.C. Egypt. 


3356] 648 
3364) 640 
33691 625 


3373} 631 
3378} 626 


3380] 624 


Nechac. Inthe 
7th year of his 
reign he defeats 
the king of Assy- 
607\ria, and seizes 

part ef his domin- 
ions. He reigned 
» 116 years. 


606 


619 
616 


605 


604 
601 


600| Psammis 6 years. 


Apries. He 
makes himself 
master of Sidon, 
in the first year 


the kingof Egypt, 
contrary tothead- 
vice of the proph- 
et Jeremiah. 


against Apries. 
Nabuchodonosor 
subjects Egypt, 
and confirms Am- 
asisin the throne. 


9495| 569] Apries dies in 
3440) 5G4|the 23th year of 
his reiga. 

after him 
3444) 560) peace. 


559 


Greece. Babylon and Nineveh. 
Death of Nabuchodonosor. Sara- 
Tyrteus, a poet|cus, called also Chynaladanns, suc- 


who excelled in 
celebrating mili- 
|tary virtue. 

Thales of Mile- 
itus, founder of the 


Tonic sect. 


Solon. 


Alcsus, 


whom the Alcaic 
verses take their 


hame. 


e 
Sappho, at the 


same time. 


Thespis reforms 
c ; Pytha- 
$442) 562' Amasis reigns|goras lived about 
injthis time. 
Simonides, the 
celebrated peet. 


tragedy. 


makes 


master of Athens. 


Draco, legisla- 
tor of Athens. 


The seven sa- 
ges of Greece liv- 
edabout thistime. 
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ceeded him. 


racus. 
of Babylon, 


tal of the Assyrian empire. 


Babylon. 


him by Nechao. : 


them the propuet Danicl. 


Death of Nabopolassar. 
all his dominions, 


terpreted by Daniel. 


from 


he carries into captivity. 
captive to Babylon. 


inte the furnace, 


years, He 
Egypt till after this expedition. 


interpreted by Daniel. 


him. 


and calls in Croesus te his aid. 


nine months. 


Jerusalem taken by Nabuchodo-|lassar, talxes Nin- 
nosor. Hetransportsagreat numberjeveh, and puts 
of Jews to Babylon, and amongst |Syracus its king/reign there was a 


The Captivity begins from his car- 
tying away the Jews to Babylon. 
His son 
Nabuchodonosor II. succeeds himin 


Nabuchodenosor’s first dream in- 


Nabuchedonogor’s lieutenants, af- 
ter having ravaged Judea, blockade 
Jerusalem, and put king Jehoiakim 
todeath. About the end of the same ares, 
year, Nabuchodonosor repairs in| Astyages his son 
person to Jerusalem, inakes himself succeeds him. He 
master of it, and appoints Zedekiah reigns 35 years. 
king instead of Jehoiachin, whom 


Nabuchodonosor destroys Jerusa- 
lem, and carries away Zedekiah 
At his return'the first time into 
into his dominions, he causes the|Media, to see his 
three young Hebrews toe be thrown /grandiather Asty- 


Nabuchoedonesor makes himself 
master of Tyre, after a siege of 13 
id not march against 


Nabuchodonosor’s second dream 


Nabuchadunosor reduced te the 
condition of beasts during 7 years; 
after which he reigns again one year. 
Evil-Merodach his sun succeeds 
He reigns only two years. 

Neriglissor. He makes great pre- 
parations for war against the Medes, |ceedshim,knewn|time with Solon. 


Laboresearchod. He reigns only 


Media. Lydia. 


Phraortes per- 


ishes at the siege] Sadyattes. Ho 


Nabepolassar’s revolt against Sa-lof Nineveh, with|forms the siege of 
He makes himself master|part of his army.|Miletus 


in the 
Cyaxares his son|!6th year of his 
succeeds him.—jreign. 

The second year 

of his reign he 


Destruction of Nineveh. From|beats the Assyri- 
thenceforth Babylon was the capi-|ans, and attacks 


Nineveh, the| Alyattes. 

siege ef which he} He continues 
is obliged to aban-|the siege of Mile- 
don by a sudden|tus, which had 
irruption of the|been carried on 6 


Nabopolassar associates his son|Scythiansintohis years by his fa- 
Nabuchodonosor in the empire, and \dominions. 
sends him at the head of an army te 
re-conquer the countries taken from jhis forces with 


.,  {ther, and puts an 
Cyaxares joins end to itsix years 
after, by conclud- 
ing a peace with 
jthe besieged. In 
the same prince’s 


those of Nabapo- 


ta death. war between the 


Medes and Lydi- 
ans, which was 


nis, the daughter 
of Alyattes, 


Astyages,the son 
of Cyaxares,gives 
his danghter in 
niarriage to Cam- 
byses,king of Per- 


gla. 
Birth of Cyrus. 
Death of Cyax- 


Cyrus gees for 


ages. He remains 
3 years with bim, 


Cresus. /Esop 
Death of Asty-!lived in hisreign, 
ages. and was in his 

Cyaxares s0C-|court at the same 


in Scripture un- 
der the name of) 
Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus returns 
into Media for the 
second time,in or- 
der to assist his 
uncle in the war 
with the Babylo- 
nians. 

Expedition of 
Cyrus against the 
king of Armenia. z 

Cyaxares and] Creesus flies be 
Cyrus defeat the/fere Cyrus. 
Babylonians Ina 
great battle, in 
which Neriglissor 
is slain. 
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3449) 555 Labynit, called in Scripture, Bel-| About this time 

3456] 545 3 shazzar. the marriage of| Battleof Thym- 

3460; 544 Hipponax, au- Cyrus with the|bra between Cre- 

thor of the verse daughter of his)sus and Cyrus,fol- 
Scazon. Heracli- uncle Cyaxares|lowed by the ta- 
tus, chief of the may be dated. {king of Sardis by 
sect which bears the latter. End 
his name. of the kingdom of 
3464) 540 Birthut Aeschy- , Lydiax. 
3466] 538 lus. Ctesiphon,or| Labynitis killed at the taking off Cyrus makes 
Chersiphron,a ce-'Babylon. The death of that prince/himself master of 
lebrated archi-|puts an end to the Babylonian em-| Babylon, 
tect, famous espe-|pire, which is united with that of 
3468) 536 cially for building the Medes. Death of Cyax- 
E the temple of Di- ares. 
ana of Ephesus, 
After the death of Cyarares and Combyses, Cyrus, who succeded both 
in their dominions, united the empire of the Medes with those of the 
Babylonians and Persians ; ond of the three formed a fourth, under 
the name of the Empire of the Persians, which subsisted 206 years. 
Empire of the Persians. 

3468] 536 r ye The first year of his reign he permits the Jews to return into 

udea. 

3470! 534 Daniel’s vision concerning the succession of the kings of Persia. 

3475| 529 Cyrus dies on a journey which he makes into Persia, after having 

3478] 526 Death of Pisis- reigned seven years alone, and thirty from his setting out from Persia at 

3479| 525| Psammenitus, |tratus,Hippiashis the head of an army to aid Cyaxares. : 

ee He reigns onlysix|sonsucceeds him. Cambyses his son succeeds him. The faurth year of his reign he at- 

; months. tacks Egypt, and re-unites it to the empire of the Persians. 

3490} 524) After the death Unsuccessful expedition of Cambyses against the Ethiopians. 

3481] 523jof that prince,; Cambyses puts Meroe, who was both his sister and wife, to death. 
Egypt is annexed Tt was about this time that Oretas, one of the Satrape of Cambyses, 
to the Persian do- made himself master of the island of Samos, and caused Polycrates, the 
minions, and can- tyrant of it, to be put to death. 

3482] 522/tinues so till the Death of Cambyses. Smerdis the Magian, who had mounted the 
reign of Alexan- throne before the death of Cambyses, succeeds him. He reigns only 
der the Great, seven months. 

3493| 52]|which includes Darius, son of Hystaspes. : 

3485| 519\the space of 206 Edict of Darius in favour of the Jews, wherein that of Cyrus is con- 
years. firmed. It is believed, that what is related in the history of Esther hap- 

pened some time after the publication of this edict. 

3488] 516 Miltiades goes, Babylon revolts against Darius, and is taken after a siege of twenty 

to settle in the months. 

3490] 514 Chersonesus. Expedition of Darius against the Scythians. 

3496] 508 The Pisistrati-| Darius penetrates into India, and reduces all that great country into 

“ de are obliged to subjection. 
abandon Attica. 
The History of the Greeks from henceforth will be intermized and almost confounded with that of the 
Persians ; for which reason I shall separate their chronology no farther. 
Persians and Grecians. 

3501) 503] The Persians form the siege of the capital of the island of Naxos, and are obliged to raise it in six months. 

3502] 502) Aristagorus, governor of Miletus,revolts from Darius,and brings the lonians and Athenians into his measures. 

3504) 500| The Ionians take Sardis, and burn it. 

3507) 497 ee Persians defeat the lonians in a sea-fight before the island of Lados, and make themselves masters of 
Miletus. 

F /Eschylus. 

8510) 494 Dane sends Gobrias his son-in-law at the head of an army to attack Greece. 

nacreon, 

3513] 491] Darius takes the command of his armies from Gobrias, and gives it to Datis and Artaphernes. 

2514| 490] Battle of Marathon. : 

3515] 489} Unfortunate end of Miltiades. 

3519] 485] Death of Darius Hystaspes. Xerxes his son succeeds him. 

3520| 43+) Birth of the historian Herodotus. 

3524) 480| Xerxes sets uut to make war against the Greeks. 

Battle of Thermopyle. Leonidas, king of the Lacedseemonians, is killed init. Sea-fight near Artemis- 
ium, fought at the same time with the battle of Thermopyle. 

Birth of Euripides, 

Battle of Salamis, followed by the precipitate return of Xerxes into Persia. 

3525| 479] Battle of Platewa. Sea-fight the same day near Mycale, in which the Persians are defeated. 

3526] 478} The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, which had been demolished by Xerxes, nutwithstanding 
the opposition of the Lacedemonians. 

4528} 476} The command of the armies of Greece, of which the Lacedemonians had been in possession from the 
battle of Thermopylae, is transferred to the Athenians. 

Pindar flourished about this time. 4 
3530) 474) Pausanias,general of the Lacedcemonians,accused of holding secret intelligence with Xerxes, |s put to death. 


473) Themistoctes, the Athenian general, is accused of having had a share in Puusanias’s plot, and takes re- 
fuge with Admetus, king of the Mloussians. 
Sophocles and Euripides appear in Greece about this time. 
472) Xerxes is killed by Artabanus, the captain of his guards. 


ae surnamed Lougimanus, succeeds him. Themistocles takes refuge in his court the first year 
of his reign. 


471} Cimon receives the command of the armies at Athens. The year following he defeats the Persians, and 
takes their fleet near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, 
Birth of the historian Thucydides, 
470| Great earthquake at Sparta, in the reign of Archidamus, which gives rise to a sedition of the Helots. 
Birth of Socrates. 
469} Beginning of Pericles. 


Phidias, famous for his skill in architecture and sculpture. " 
Differen.e and misunderstauding between the Athenians and Lacedsemoniang, occasioned by the affront 
offered to the Athenians by the Lacedwemonians, in sending back their troops, after having called them in to 


their aid against the Messenians and Heluts. Some tine after, and in consequence of this quarrel, Cimon 
is banished by the Ostracisin. 3B 
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3037) 467] Ezraobtains a commission from Artaxerxes to return tu Jerusalem, with all who are willing to fullow him. 
3538} 466] Themistacles puts an end to his life at Maenesia. : 

3540) 464) Herodicus of Sicily, chief of the sect of Physicians called Aszityr+x4%. Hippocrates was his disciple. 

3344! 460/ The Egyptians, supported by the Athenians, revolt against Artaxerxes, 

3545| 459] Defeat of the Persian army in Egypt. 

2548) 456] The Egyptians and Athenians are defeated in their turn; in consequence of which all Egypt returns to 

its obedience to Artaxerxes, and the Athenians retire to Biblos, under the command of Iparus, where they 
sustain a siege of a year. 

Battle of Tanagra in Beeotia, where the Athenians beat the Spartans, who were come to the aid of the Thebans. 

3550) 454) Nehemiah obtains Artaxerxes’s permission to return to Jerusalem, 

3954] 450| Birth of Xenophon. 

Cimon, recalled from banishment after five years’ absence; reconciles the Athenians and Spartans, and 
makes them conclude a truce of five years. 

3555| 449] End of the war between the Creeks and Persians, which had continued from the burning of Sardis by the 
Athenians, fifty-one years. 

Death of Cimon, 

3558| 446] The Lacedwmunians conclude a truce for thirty years with the Athenians. The latter soon break it by 

new enterprises. 2 
Empedocles, the Pythagorean philosopher, flourished about this time. 
Myron, the famous sculptor of Athens, 

3564{ 440} Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the capital of their island, after a siege of nine months. 
Zeuxis, the famous painter, disciple of Apollodorus. Puarrhasius his rival lived at the same time. 
Aristophanes the comic poet, 

3568) 436] Birth af Isacrates. 

War between the Carinthians and the people of Corcyra. The Athenians engage in it in favour of the 
Corcyrians. The inhabitants of Potidsea declare on the side of Corinth against Athens. Alcibiades begins 
to appear in this war, which occasions tbat of Peloponnesus. 

Scopas, architect and sculptor. 

3573] 4311 Beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It continues twenty-seven years. 5 

0674| 430; A terrible plague rages in Attica. The physician Hippocrates distinguishes himself by his extraordinary 
care of the sick, 

83575) 429! Death of Pericles. 

3576| 428) The Lacedzinonians besiege Platea. ° 
Plato, founder of the ancient academy. 

8579] 423] Death of Artaxerxes, Xerxes his son succeeds him. Te reigns only forty-five days. 

Sogdianus puts Xerxes to death, and causes himself to be acknowledged king in his stead. His reign 
continues only six months. 

“3580! 424) Ochus, Known under the name of Darius Nothus, rids himself of Sogdianus, and succeeds him. 

The Athenians, under Nicias, make themselves masters of Cythera. 

‘ 2 peueeaides is banished by the Athenians, whose army he commanded, for having suffered Amphipolis to 
e talen. > 

Polygnotus, famed particularly for his painting in the portico called Qlorxsay at Athens, In which he re- 
presented the principal events of the Trojan war. 

3583] 421] Treaty of peace concluded, by the application of Nictas, between the Lacedemonians and Athenians, in 
the tenth year from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Alcibiades, by an imposture, occasions its 
being broken the following year. 

3584] 420; The banishment of Hyperbolus puts an end to the Ostracism. 

3585] 416} Alcibiades engages the Athenians to assist the peaple of Egesta against the Syracnsans, 

3589| 415] Alcibiades, one of the generals sent to Sicily by the Athenians, is recalled to Athens to answer accusations 
against him. He flies to Sparta, and is condemned for contumacy. 

3590| 414) Pisuthnes, governor of Syria, revoits against Darius. The Egyptians do the same, and choose Amyrteus 
for their king, who reigns six years. i" , 

3593) 411} Alcibiades, to avoid the envy his great actions had drawn upon him at Sparta, throws himself inte the 
arms of Tissaphernes, one of the king of Persia’s satraps. ‘The Lacedwmonians, by the help of Tissapher. 
nes, conclude a treaty of alliance with the king of Persia. : 

3595} 409] Alcibiades is recalled to Athens, [ig return occasions the abolition of the Four Hundred, who had been 

— invested with supreme authurity. : A -_— 

Darius gives Cyrus, his youngest son, the government in chief of all the provinces of Asia Minor, 

359S| 406} Lysander is placed at the head of the Lacedzemonians, He defeats the Athenians near Ephesus, In con- 
sequence of that defeat, Alcibiades is deposed, and ten generals are nominated to succeed him. , 

3599] 405] Callicratidas gets the command of the army in the room of Lysander, from whom the Lacedemonians had 
taken it. He ig killed in a sea-fight near the Arginuse. . : 

3599| 403; Lysander is restored to the command of the Lacedwmonian army. He gainsa famous victory over the 
Athenians at A.gospotainos. P 

Conan, who commanded the Athenian forces, retires after hig defeat to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. ; 

$600] 404) Lysander makes himself master of Athens, changes the form of the government, and establishes thirty 
Archons, commonly called the thirty tyrants. 

End of the Peloponnesian war. os 

Death of Darius Nothus. Arsaces his son succeeds him, and takes the name of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Cyrus the younger intends to assassinate his brother Artaxerxes. His design being discovered, he is sent 
back to the maritime provinces, of which he wag governor. 

3601) 403) Interview of Cyrus the younger and Lysander at Sardis. 

Thrasybulus expels the tyrants of Athens, and re-establishes its liberty. 

3602] 402} Cyrus the younger prepares for a war with his brother Artaxerxes. 

3603]'401] Defeat and death of Cyrus the younger at Cunaxa, followed by the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Death of Socrates. 

3601) 400} Lacedamon declares war against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

3606] 398] Beginning of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, father of Philip. J , 

7} 397 eeollaae is elected king of Sparta, The year fullowing he goes to Africa, to the Aid of the Greeks settled 
there. : 

3609| 395} Lysander quarrels with Agesilaus, and undertakes to change the order of the succession to the throne. 
The army of Tissaphernes is defeated near Sardis by Agesilaus. om. : 

360] 394) Thebas, Argos, and Corinth, enter intoa league against Lacedemon, at the solicitation of the Persians. Ath- 

ens enters into the same league soon after. Agesilaus is recalled by the Ephori to the assistance of his country. 

The fleet of the Lacedemonians is defeated near Cnidos by Pharnabazus, and Conon the Athenian, whe 
commanded that of the Persians and Greeks. Agesilaus defeats the Thebans almost at the same time, it. 
the plains of Coronea. Fe 

Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. ‘- 

3617) 387| Peace, shameful to the Greeks, concluded with the Persians by Antalcidas the Lacedemonian. 

3618] 386] Artaxerxes attacks Evagoras, king of Cyprus, with all his forces, and gains a signal victory over him, 

It is followed by the siege of Salamis, which is terminated by a treaty of peace. 

3620} 334] Expedition of Artaxerxes against the Cadusians. 

Birth of Aristotle, founder of the Peripatetics. 

8621] 382) The Lacedwmonians declare war agaiust the city of Olynthus. , 


Birth of Philip, king of Macedon. 


3673 
3674 


3675 


3676 


3677 
3678 


3679 


3680 
3681 
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$2} Phebidas, on his way to the siege of Olynthus, at the head ef part of the army of the Lacedzemonians, 
makes himself master of the citadel of Thebes. 
Birth of Demosthenes. 
378} Pelopidas, at the head of the rest of the exiles, kills the tyrant of Thebes, and retakes the citadel. 
377| Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes to reduce Egypt, which had thrown off his yoke for some years. He 


employs about twe years in making preparations for that war. 

Death of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. Alexander his eldest son succeeds him. He reigns only twa 
years, Perdiccas ascends the throne next, and reigns 14 years. 

Death of Evageras, king of Cyprus. Nicocles his son succeeds him. 
370} Battle of Leuctra, in which the Thebans, under Epaminondas and Pelopidas, defeat the Lacedemonians. 
369} Expedition of Pelopidas against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. He goes to Macedonia, to terminate the 
differences between Perdiccas and Ptolemy, son of Amyntas, concerning the crown. He carries Philip with 
him to Thebes as a hostage. He is killed in a battle which he fights with the tyrant of Pherae. 
363} Battle of Mantinea. Epaminondas is killed in it, after having secured the victory to the Thebans. 


362} The Lacedemonians send Agesilaus to aid Tachos, king of Egypt, against Artaxerxes. He dethrones 
Tachos, and gives the crown to Nectanebus. He dies on his return from that expedition. 
Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Ochus his son succeeds him. 
360) Philip ascends the throne of Macedonia. He makes a captious peace with the Athenians. 
The history of the Cappadocians begins at this time, the chronology of whose kings Ishall give after that 
of Alerander’s Successors. I shall annez it to that of the Parthians, and of the kings of Pontus. 
353} War of the allies with the Athenians. 1t continued three years. 
Philip besieges and takes Amphipolis. 
356; Revolt of Artabasus against Ochus king of Persia. 
Birth of Alexander the Great. 
355} Demosthenes appears in public for the first time, and enceurages the Athenians, whe were alarmed by the 
preparations for war making by the king of Persia. 
Beginning of the sacred war. 
354{ Death of Mausolus, king of Caria. 
353/ Philip makes himself master of the city of Methon. 
352| Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, whom she had succeeded, takes Rhodes. 
Philip attempts to seize Thermopyle in vain. 
351| Successful expedition of Ochus against Phoenicia, Cyprus, and afterwards Ezypt. 
350] Nectanebus, the last king ef Egypt of the Egyptian race, is ebliged to fly into Ethiopia, from whence he 


never returns. 

Death of Plato, 

Philip makes himself master of Olynthus. 

Philip seizes Thermopylz, and part of Phocis. He causes himself te be admitted into the number of the 

Amphictyons. 
Oration ef Demosthenes concerning the Chersonesus, in favour of Diepithies. 
The Athenians send aid under Phocion to the cities of Perinthus and Byzantium, besieged by Philip. 
That prince is obliged te raise the siege. 
838] Philip is declared generalissimo of the Greeks in the council ef the Amphictyons. He makes himself 
master of Elatewa. 
zoe Cheronza, wherein Philip defeats the Athenians and the Thebans, who had entered intea league 
against him. d } 
aeerss kiog of Persia, is peisoned by Bagoas his favourite. Arses hiy son succeeds him, and reigns only 
three years. 
337 Philip causes himself to be declared general of the Greeks against the Persians. The same year he re- 
pu tiates his wife Olympias. His son Alexander attends her into Epirus, from whence he goes ta Illyria. 
336] Philip’s death. Alexander his son, then twenty years of age, succeeds him. 
Arses, king of Persia, is assassinated by Bagoas. Darius Codomanos succecdshim. 
335] Thebes taken and destroyed by Alexander. He causes himself to be declared generalissimo of the Greeks 
against the Persians in a diet assembled at Corinth. 
334) Alexander sets out for Persia. 
Battle of the Granicus, followed with the conquest of almost all Asia Minor. — , , 
333} Alexander is seized at Tarsus with a dangerous illness, from having bathed in the river Cydons, He is 
cured in a few days. 

Battle of Issus. 

Alexander makes himself master ef Tyre, after a siege of seven months. , 4 

Apelles, one of the mosi famous painters of antiquity. Aristides and Protogenus were his contemporaries. 

Alexander goes to Jerusalem. He makes himself master of Gaza, and soon after ef all ed He went 

after this conquest to the temple ef Jupiter Amnon, and at his return built the city of Alexandria. 

331] Battle of Arbela. It is followed with the taking of Arbela, Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. 

330! Darius is seized and laden with chains by Bessus, and soon after assassinated. His death puts an end to 
the Persian empire, which had subsisted 206 years from its foundation under Cyrus the Great. f i 

The Lacedeemonians revelt against the Macedonians. Antipater defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis 

their king is killed. 

Thalestris, queen ef the Amazons, comes to see Alexander at Zadracarta. , 

ae etest and Parmenio his father, suspected of having conspired with others against Alexander, are put 

to death. 

Bessus is brought ta Alexander, and soon after put to death. . 
sererender, after having subdued the Sogdians and Bactrians, builds a city upon the Iaxartes, to which he 
ives his name. 

Embassy of the Scythians to Alexander, fullowed by a victory gained by him over that people.. 

Lysippus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor, flourished about this time. 


329 


328] Alexander makes himself master of the rocky eminence of Oxus. 
Clitos is killed by Alexander at a feast in Maracanda. The death ef Callisthenes happens soon after. 
| Alexander marries Roxana; the daughter of Oxyartes. ; 
327| Alexander's entrance into India. He gainsa great victory over Porus in passing the Hydaspes. 
326] On the remonstrances of his army, Alexander determines to march back. 
The city of Oxydrace taken. Alexander in great danger there. 
325| Alexander’s marriage with Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, 
Revelt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made governor of Babylon. 
Demosthenes is banished for having received presents, and auffered himself to be corrupted by Harpalus. 
324| Death of Hephestion at Ecbatana. 
Menaunder, the inventor of the new comedy, lived about this time. , 
323] Alexander,on his return to Babylon, dies there, at the age of twoand thirty yearsand eight months. Aridzus, 


that prince’s natural brother, is declared king in hisstead. Theregency of the kingdom is given to Perdiccas, 
The generals divide the provitices amongst themselves. From this division commences the era of the em- 


pire of the Lagide in Egypt. : 3 
The Athenians revolt, and engage the states of Greece to enter into a league with them. Demosthenes is 


recalled from banishment. . ; 
Antipater is besieged in Lamia by the Athenians, and is forced to surrender by capitulation. He soon after 
seizes Athens, and puts a garrison into it. 
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3682} 322] “Death of Demosthenes. 
3683) 321] Alexander’s magnificent funeral. 


Perdiccas puts Buimenes tito possession of Cappadocia, ; 
League of Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and itieonis agalnst Perdiccas and Eumenes. 
Death of Craterus, 
Unfortunate end of Perdiccas in Ezypt. Antipater succeeds him in the regency of the empire. 
320} Eumenea defeated by Antigonug; shuts himself up in the castle of Nora, where he sustains a siege of a year. 
Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 
319) Death of Antipater, Polysperchon succeeds him. 
Phocion’s condemnation and death at Athens. 
Cassander,the gon of Antipater,seizes Athens,and settles Demetrius Phalereus there to gavern the republic. 
317| Otympias, the mother of Alexander, causes Arideus and Eurydice his wife to be put to death, as she her- 
self is soon after, by order of Cassander. 
315] Enmenes is delivered up to Antigonus by his own soldiers, and put to death. 
313] Antigonus takes Tyre, after a siege of fifleen months. Demetrius his son, surnamed Poliercetes, beging to 
appear. 
312] Zeno institutes the sect of the Stoics at Athens. 
311) Seleucus makes himself raaster of Babylon aad the neighbouring provinces. 
At this expedition of Seleucus against Babylon, begins the famous era of the Seleucidse, called by the 
Jews the era of contracts. j 
Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a great number ef the inhabitants of Phenicia and Judea thither 
along with him. 
Casgander causes Roxana and her son Alexander to be put to death. ; 
309] Polysperchon puts Hercules, the son ef Alexander, and his mother Berenice, to death. 
303) Opheltas, governor of Libya, revolts against Ptolomy. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes makes himself inaster of Athens, and re-establishes the democratical gevernment. 
The same year he makes himself master of Salamis, and the whole island of Cyprus. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded at Athens, retires to Thebes. The Athenians threw dewn his sta- 
tues, an] condemn him to death, ‘ : 
i Antigonus and his son Demetrius assume the title of kings. The ether princes follow their example, and 
o the same, 


5} Antigonus, to make the most of his son’s victory In Cyprus, undertakes to deprive Ptolemy of Egypt. That 
expedition does not succoed. 2 ‘ 
be i the astronumer fixes the beginning of the rcign of Ptelemy king of Egypt, en the 7th of Nevem- 
ber of this year, F 
304) Demetrius Puliorcetes forma the siege of Rhodes, which he is forced to raigo a year after. 


303) The Rhodians om loy the money raised by the sale of the machines which Demetrius had used in the slege 
of their city, aad Fibeiven them asa present, In erecting the famous Colossus, called the Colossus of Rhodes. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of all the Greeks,by the estates of Greece assembled at the isthmus, 


302 Prolemy, Seleucus, Cassander,and Lysimachus, eater intoa league against Antigonus and Demetring his sen. 
Battte of Ipsus, wherein Antigonus is killed. It is followed by the division ef the einpire of Alexander 
amongst the four allied princes, 
Argesilaus, founder of the middle academy. 

There is 30 much connexion between the events which happened in the four empires formed out of Alexan- 
ders, that it is impossible to separate them: for which reason I shall dispose them all in onc column, 
according to the plun [have followed in treating them in the body of my History. £ shall first give @ 
table, that contains only the kings that reigned in each of those kingdoms. 

Egypt. Syria. Macedonia, Thrace und Bythinia. 
300; “Ptolemy Soter. Seleucus Nicator. Cassander. Lysimachus. 
297 Phillpand Alexander,the 
sons of Cassander, dispute 
the kingdom and pussgess 
jt almost three years. 
294 Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
287 Pyrrhusand Lysimachus. 
235! Ptelemy Philadelphus. Lysimachus is killed ina 
281 Seleucus Nicater,a very/battle. After his death his 
short time, dominions are dismember- 
ed, and cease to forin a dis- 
tinct kingdotn, 
Beypt. j Syria. Macedonia. 
230 Antlochus Seter, Pwlemy Ceraunus. HisbrutherMe- 
leager reigned gome time after him. 
278 Susthenes. 
276 Autigonus Gonatas, 
261 Antiochus Theos. 
“46| Ptolemy Euergetes. Seleucus Callinicus, : : 
242 Demetrius, son of Antigonus Go- 
natas. 
232 Autigenus Dosen. 
Be Seleucus Ceraunus. : 
223 Antiochus the Great. 
221) Ptolomy Philopator. 
2-4) Phillp. 
204! Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
187 Seleucus Philopator. 
180) Ptolemy Philometor. 
179 Perseus, the last king of the Ma- 
cedonians. 
Egypt. Syria. 
173 Antiochus Epiphanes. 
164 Antiochus Eupator. 
162 Demetrius Soter. 
150 Alexander Bala. 
145| Ptolemy Phyacon. Deinetrius Nicater, 
144 Antiochus Theos, the son of Bala, seizes part of Sy- 
ria. Tryphon does the same soon after, 
140 Antiochus Sidetes puts Try phon to death, and reigng 
in big room. 
127 Zebina succeeds Demetrius Nicator, 
12) Seleucus, the son ef Nicater. 


Antiochus Gry pus, 
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3857] 117) Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
3890} 11d a Antiochus the Cyzicenian divides the kingdom with 
rypus. 
3897; 107) Alexander I. brother of Lathyrus. ue 
3907| 97 Seleucus, son of Grypus. 
3911] 93 Antiochus Eusebes, 
3912) 92 Antiochus, second son of Grypus. 
3913] 91 Philip, third son of Grypus, 
3914; 90 Demetrius Eucheres, fourth son of Grypua. 
3919) 85 Antiochus Dionysius, fifth son of Gry pus, 
The four last named kings reigned successively 
with Eusebes, 
3921) 83 Tigranes, during fourteen years, 
3923] 81) Alexander II, son of Alexander I. 
3935} 69 Antiochus Asiaticus. 
3939) 65} Ptolemy Auletes. 
39:16] 58) Berenice, the eldest dauchter of Auletes,reigns some 
time in his stead; after which that prince is restored, 
3953] 51] Cleopatra reigus at first with her eldest brother, then 
- with Puolemy her youngest brother, and at last alone, 
= Alerander’s Successors. 
3701] 300} Seleucus, king of Syria, builds Antioch, 
Athens refuses te receive Demetrius Poliorcetes. - 
8707; 297| Death of Cassander, king ef Macedon. Philip bis son succeeds him, He relgng only one year, and is suc- 
ie ceeded by Alexander hig brother, About this time Fyrhus, king of Epirus, espouses Antigone, ef the house 
of Ptolemy, and returns into his dominions, eut of which he had been driven by the Mollossi. 
8709) 295| Demetrius Peliorcetes retakes Athens. Lysimachus and Ptolemy, almost at the same time, deprive him 
of all he possessed. 
3710} 294} Demetrius puts to death Alexander king ef Macedonia, whe had called him in te his aid, and seizes his do- 
minions, where he reigns seven years. 
8711} 293] Foundation of the city of Selcucia by Seleucus. 
8717) 287] Pyrrhus and Lysimachus take Macedonia from Demetrius. The latter dies miserably the year following 
in prison. 
3719] 285}] Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, resigns the throne to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Foundation of the kingdom of Pergamus by Philetarus. = 
3721| 283] Demetrius Phalereus is shut up ina fort by order of Philadelphus, and kills himself there. 
3722] 282} Seleucus Nicator, king ef Syria, declares war against Lysimachus, king of Macedonia. a 
3723] 281} _Lysimachus is killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleucus enters Macedonia to take possession of the kingdom. 
He is assassinated there by Ceraunus. Antiochus Soter, his son, succeeds him in the kingdom of Syria. 
372-4] 280} Ceraunus, to secure the kingdom of Macedonia to himself, puts the two children of Lysimachus by Arsinee 
to death, and banighes her into Samothracia, 
The republic of the Achawans resumes its ancient form, which it had lost under Philip and Alexander. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called in by the Tarentines, goes to Italy to make war against the Romans. He 
gives thein battle for the first time near Heraclea, where the advantage is entirely on his side. He is again 
successful in a second battle fought the year following. : ; 
3725] 279) Irruption of the Gauls in Macedonia. Ceraunus gives them battle, in which he is killed. Meleager hig 
brother succeeds him. 
3726| 278) Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he conquers. ie 
. Sosthenes drives the Gauls out of Macedonia. He is made king there, and reigns two years. 
spe Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphi. 
$727) 277| Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, causes the Iloly Scriptures to be translated inte Greek. 3 
3728| 276] Death of Sosthenes. Antigunus Gonatas, gon of Poliorcetes, who reigned afterwards during ten years in 
Greece, makes himself king of Macedunia in his room, Antiochus, king of Syria, disputes the possession of 
it we we Their difference terminates by the marriage of Antigonus with Phila the daughter of Stratonice 
and Seleucus, a 
3729] 275] Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and delivers the country from thelr oppression. By this 
victory he acquires the name of Soter. 
3730| 274] Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the Romans, He goes to Macedonia, where he attacks and 
defeats Antigonus, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, in consequence ef the reputation ef the Remans, sends an embassy te theni to 
demand their amity. at 
8732| 272 2 Pyrrhus undertaizes the siege of Sparta, and cannot reduce it. He is killed the next year at the siege of 
reos. 
$736] 268) Antigenus Gonatas makes himself master of Athens, which had entered into a league with the Lacedemo- 
niang against him. 
3739| 265| Abantidas males himself tyrant of Sicyon, after having put Clinias its governor to death. 
Magus, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, revolts against Plolemy Philadelphus. “I 
3741| 268] Death of Philetawrus, king and founder of Pergamus. Eumenes his nephew succeeds him. 
3743] 261) Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, causes his son Antiochus to be proclaimed king. He dies soon after. 
Berosus of Babylon, the historian, lived about this time. S . 
3746} 258) Accommodation be.ween Magus and Ptolemy Philadelphus, ° 
8749| 255) War between Antiochus, king ef Syria, and Ptolemy Philadelphus. os 
$752| 252| Aratus, the son of Clinias, delivers Sicyon from tyranny, and unites it with the Achzan league. 
3754| 250] Arsaces revolts against Agathocles, governor for Antiochus in the country of the Parthians, About the same 
time Theodorus governor of Bactriana revolts, and causes himself to be declared king of that prevince. 
8735] 249| ‘Treaty uf peace between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philadelphus, which pus an end to the war. By one of 
the conditions of that treaty, Antiochus repudiates Laodice, and marries Berenice, Ptolemy’a daughter. 
3756| 243] Agis, king of Sparta, endeavours to revivo tho ancient institutions of Lycurgus. Leonidas, his colleague, 
is deposed for refusing to consent to It. Cleombrotus, his son-in-law, reigns in his stead. 
8757] 247| Death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Euergetcs his son succeeds him. 
Apollonlus of Rhodes, author of a pocm upon the expedition of the Argonauts. 
3758] 246] Antiochus, surnamed Theos, king of Syria, is poisoned by his wife Laodice. She afterwards causes her 
son Seleucus Callinicus to be declared king. ; 
Berenice, and her son by Antiochus, are assassinated by Laadice. . 
Folens Euergetes, Berenice’s brother, undertakes torevenge her death. He makes himself master of great 
part of Syria. 
3760] 244) The cities of Smyrna and Magnesia entcr into an alliance toaid the king ef Syriaagainst Ptolemy Euergetes, 
Aratus makes himself master of the citadel of Corinth. 
Levnidas is restored at Sparta, Cleumbrotus sent into banishment, and Agis put to death. 
3762| 242} Death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. Demetrius his son succeods him. 
’ Seleucus, king of Syria, enters inte a war with Antiochus Hierax his brother. The latter has the advan- 
tage ina battlo near Ancyra in Galatia, 4 
3763] 241 eath of Kumenes, king of Pergainus. Attalus his cousin-german succeeds him. 
3765) 239] Eratosthenes, the Cyrenian, is made librarian to Ptolemy Euergetes. 
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3771| 233 Jorn , hephew of the high-priest Onias, is sent ambassador to Ptolemy Eugertes. = 4 

3772} 232) Death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Antigonus, guardian of Philip, son of Demetrius, succeeds him, 
Polycletus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor. 

3774| 230} Selencus, king of Syria, is defeated and taken prisoner by Arsaces, king of the Parthians. 

3776} 228} Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains a great victory over the Achwans and Aratus. 

3778) 226} Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, dies amongst the Parthians of a fall from hishorse. Seleucus Ceraunus 


3779 


his eldest son succeeds him. 

Antiochus Hierax is assassinated by thieves on leaving Egypt. 

Aratus defeats Aristippus, tyrant of Argos. He prevails upon Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce 
the tyranny, and makes his city enter into the Achzan league, 

The Romans send a famous embassy iuto Greece, to impart to the Greeks the treaty they had lately con- 
cluded with the Illyrians. The Corinthians declare, by a public decree, that they shall be admitted toa 
share in the celebration of the Isthmian games. The Athenians also grant them the freedom of Athens. 

5 Antigonus, king of Macedon, by the intrigues of Aratus, is called in to aid the Achewans against the Lace- 
zemonians. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, takes Megalopolis. 

Battle of Selasia, followed with the taking of Sparta by Antigonus. 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria, Antiochus his brother, surnamed the Great, succeeds him. 

The Colossus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great earthquake. 

Death of Ptolemy Eurgetes, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Philopator succeeds him. 

The Atolians gain a great victory at Caphye over the Achwana. 

Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had revolted against him two years before; the first in 
Media, the second in Persia. 

Death of Antigonus king of Macedonia. Philip, the son of Demetrius, sncceeds him. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta,diesin Egypt. The Lacedwmonians elect Agesipolisand Lycurgus to succeed him 

War of the allies with the Atolians, in favour of the Achzans. 

Hermias, prime minister of Antiochus, is put to death by that prince’s orders. 

Bartle of Raphia, between Ptolemy king of Egypt, and Antiochus king of Syria. : 

Treaty of peace between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the Achzans, on one side, and the Atolians on 
the other, which puts an end to the war of the allies. 

Antiochus besieges Achzeus, who had revolted, in Sardis, and after a siege of two years he is delivered up 
by the treachery of Cretan. 

Hannibal’s alliance with Philip, king of Macedonia. 

Philip receives a considerable blow from the Romans at the siege of Apollonia. 

Carneades, founder of the new academy. 

Antiochus undertakes to reduce the provinces which had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire, and 
effects it in the space of seven years. 

Alliance of the Atolians with the Romans. Attalus, king of Pergamus, enters into it. The Lacedemo- 
nians come into it some time after, 

208 penious battle between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the Mtolians, near Elis. Philopceemen distinguishes 
himself in it. 

Battle of Mantinea, wherein Philopemen defeats Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, who perishesin it. Nabis 
is set in his place. 

204; Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans. All the allies on both sides are included in it. 
Polybius is said to have been born this year. 

Death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, at that time only five years old, succeeds him. 

203; League between Philip king of Macedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria, against the young king of Egypt. 
202; Philip, king of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rhodians in a sea-fight off the,island of Chios. That prince’s 
cruel treatment of the Cyaneans seems to be properly dated the following year. 

Philip besieges and takes Abydos. ee i 4 
200] The Romans declare war against Philip. P. Sulpitius is appointed tocommand in it. He gains a consid- 
erable victory near the town of Octolophus in Macedonia. : . ae 

Villicus succeeds Sulpitius in the command of the army agwdnst Philip. The year following Flamininus 
is sent to succeed Villicus. 

198} Antiochus, king of Syria, subjects Palestine and Ccele-syria. 
The Achzans declare for the Romans against Philip. 
198, Interview of Philip and the consul Flamininus. 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, declares for the Romans. The Beotians do the same, 
Death of Attalus, king of Pergamus._Eumenes succeeds him. ee 
Battle of Cynoscephala, where the Romans gain a complete victory over Philip. 
196] Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans, which puts an end to the war. ‘ ' ; 
Embassy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, in order to be assured whether the complaints against him 
were justly founded, F 
Conspiracy of Scopas the /Etolian, against Ptolemy Epiphanes, discovered and punished. 
195} Flamininus makes war against Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta. " 
131| Philopeemen gains a considerable advantage over Nabis, near Sparta. 
The Atolians resolve to seize Demetrius, Chalcis, and Sparta, by treachery and stratagem. 
Nabis is killed. Philopamen makes the Lacedemonians enter into the Achwan league. * 
Antiochus goes into Greece to the aid of the Atolians. The Romans declare war against him, and soon 
after defeat him near the straits of Thermopy)le. 
190] Battle of Magnesia, followed by a treaty of peace, which puts an end to the war hetween the Romans and 
Antiochus, which had subsisted about two years. 3 
The philosopher Panztius was born about this time. . 3 
189) The consul Fulvius forces the Atolians to submit to the Romans. Manlius, his colleague, almost at the 
same time subjects all the Gauls in Asia. i 
The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, supported by Philopemen, happened this year. 
187| Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in the temple of Jupiter Belus, which he had entered in order 
vopcne it. Seleucus Philopator succeeds him. 
hilopemen is taken before Messene by Dinocrates, and put to death. 
181] Demetrius, sun of Philip king of Macedonia, is unjustly accused by his brother Perseus, and put to death. 
180; Death of Puolemy Epiphanes, king of Esypt. Ptwlemy Philometor succeeds him, 
173) Death of Philip, king of Macedonia. Perseus hia son succeeds him. ond 
175|_Seleucus Philopator, king of Syria, is poisoned by Heliodorus, whom he had senta little before 10 take 
Jerusalem. He is succeeded by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
174, Antiochus Epiphanes causes Onias the high-priest of Jerusalem to be deposed, and sets Jason in his place. 
171} War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometor. 
we Romans declare war against Perseus. That prince has some advantage in the first battle near the 
river Peneus, 
170} Antiochus Epiphanea makes himself master of all Egypt. He marches afterwards to Jerusalem, where ha 
commits unheard-of cruelties. 
169] The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor, who had fallen into the hands of Antiochus, make Ptolemy 
Euergetes, his younger brother, king. ; ' 

Philometor is eet at liberty the same year, and unites with hig brother. That union induces Antiochus to 

renew the war. 
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3336; 168} Paulus Aémilius is charged with the Macedonian war, against Perseus. He gains a famous victory over 


3859 
3350 


3363 


2) 122 


that prince near Pydna, which puts an end to the kingdom of Macedonia. It was not reduced however, into 
a province of the Roman empire, till twenty years after, 
he pretor Anicius subjects Illyria in thirty days. ; e.. . 

Popilius, one of the ambassadors sent by the Romans into Egypt, obliges Antiochus to quit it, and comes to 
an accommodation with the two brothers, : : ; 

Antiochus, exasperated at what had happened in Egypt, turns his rage against the Jews, and sends Apol- 
lonius to Jerusalem. es. ' 

The same year he publishes a decree, to oblige all nations in subjection to him to renounce their own re- 
ligion, and conform to his. This law occasions a cruel persecution amongst the Jews. 

167; Antiochus goes in person to Jerusalem, to see his orders put in execution. The martyrdom of the Macca- 
bees, and the death of Eleazar, happened at that time. 

Paulus ASmilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be plundered by his army, for having taken Perseus’s part. 
The Achzans, suspected of having favoured that prince, are sent to Rome to give an accoant of their conduct, 
The senate banish them into ditferent towns of Italy, from whence they are not suffered tu return home till 
seventeen years after, Polybios was of this number. F 
166] Prusias, king of Bithynia, goes to Rome. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, ts not permitted to enter it. 

Death of Mattathias. Judas his son succeeds him, and gains many victories over the generals of Antiochus. 
164) Antiochus Epiphanes is repulsed before Elymais, where he intended to plunder the temple. He marches 
towards Judza, with design to exterminate the Jews. The hand of God strikes him on the way, and he dies 
in the most exquisite torinents. Antiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds him. : e 
163} Antiochus Eupator marches against Jerusalem. He is soon after obliged to return into Syria, in order to 
expel Philip of Antioch, who had made himself master of his capital. , 

Difference between Philometor, king of Egypt, and Physcon his brother, which does not terminate till after 
the expiration of five years. 

Octavias, ambassador for the Romans in Syria, is agsassinated. 

Demetrius Soter, the sun of Seleucus Philopator, flies fram Rome, where he had been kept as a hostage, to 
Syria, where he causes Antiochus Eupator to be put to death, and seizes the throne, 

161) Death of Judas Maccabeus. 

160} Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Romans, : 

159} Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamns, Attalus Philometor succeeds him. 

156] War between Attalus and Prusias. ; - <= 

153] Alexander Bala pretends to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in that quality attempts to cause him- 
self to be acknowledged king of Syria. 

152} Andriscus of Adramyttium pretends himself the son of Perseus, and undertakes to cause himself to be 

declared king of Macedonia. He is conquered, taken, and sent to Rome by Metellus, 

Demetrius Soter is killed ina battle between himand Alexander Bala. His death leaves the latter in 


162 


130 
possession of the empire of Syria. 
148; Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 
147; Troubles in Achaia promoted by Dizus and Critolaus. The commissioners sent thither by the Romans 
are insulted. 

146] Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains several advantages over the Acheans. Mummius succeeds him; 
and, after a great battle near Leucopetra, takes Corinth, and entirely demolishes it. 

Greece is reduced into a Roman province, under the name of the province of Achaia. 


The sequel of the history of the kings of Syriais much embroiled ; for which reason I shail separate tt 
from that of the Egyptians, in order to complete its chronology. 
Syria. Egypt. 
145] Deinetrius Nicator, sun of Deme- Death of Ptolemy Philometor. 
144)trius Soter, defeats Alexander Bala,| Antiochus, surnamed Theos, son|Ptolemy Physcon, his brather, suc- 
and ascends the throne. of Bala, supported by Tryphon,!ceeds him. 
Demetrius marches against the|makes racine of part of the 
Parthians. After some small ad-|kingdom, 
vantages, he is taken prisoner. Tryphon gets Jonathan into his Boe8 
hands, and puts him to death at Pto- 
lemais. The year following he mur- 
ders his pupil Antiochus, and seizes 
the kingdom of Syria, 
Antiochus Sidetes, the second son 
of Demetrius Soter, marries Cleopa-; Death of Attalus king of Perga- 
. tra, the wife of his brother Demetri-|mus. Attalus his nephew, surnamed 
us Nicator, and after having put|Philometor,succeeds hin, He reigns 
Tryphon to death, he is declared |five years. 
king himself, _ 5 The cruelties of Physcon at Alex- 
Antiochus Sidetes besieges John|andria oblige most of the inhabi- 
Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, and takesjtants to quit the place. 
the city by capitulation. — (Attalus Philometor, king of Per- 
Antiochas marches against the/gamus, at his death leaves his domi- 
Parthians, and gains many advan-|nions to the Roman people. Adro- 
; . tages over them. They send backjnicus seizes them.) 
130] Demetrius Nicator reigns again injDemetrius the year following. (The consul Perpenna defeatg 
Syria. Adronicus, and sends him to Rome, 
The kingdom of Pergamus is redu- 
C ced the year following intoa Roman 
province by Manius Ayailias.) 
Physcon repudiates Cleopatra, his 
first wife, and marries her daughter 
ofthe same name. He is soon after 
obliged to fly, and the Alexandrians 
give the government to Cleopatra, 
whom he had repudiated. 


127|_ Demetrius is killed by Alexander Physcon re-ascends the throne of 
Zebina, who takes his place, and Egypt. 
causes himself to be acknowledged 

king of Syria. 
124) Seleucus V. eldest son of Deme- — 
trins Nicator is declared king, and| Zebinaisdefeated by Grypus,and’ Physcon gives his daughter in 
soon after killed by Cleupatra. An-jdies soon after. marriage,to Grypus, king of Syria. , 
tiochus Grypus succeeds him. 
120| Cleopatra attempts to poison Gry- 
Usd pus, and is poisoned herself, 

I 


14] 


Death of Physcon. Ptolemy La- 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian, son of thyrussucceedshim. Cleopatra, his 

Cleopatra and Antiochns Sidetes, mother, obliges him to repudiate 

takes arms against Cyprus. He has Cleopatra, his eldest sister, and to 
the worst in the beginning; but two;marry Selene, his youngest, 


3490 
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103 


101 

97) Death of Grypus. Seleucus, his 

94/son, succeeds him. 

93) Seleucus is defeated by Eusebes, 
and burned in Mopsuestia. 
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years after obliges his brother to di- 


Egypt. 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, gives 


vide the kingdom of Syria with him.|the kingdom of Cyprus to Alexan- 


der her youngest son. 

Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of 
Egypt, and places his brother Alex- 
ander upon the throne, 

Signal victory of Lathyrus over 
Alexander, king of the Jews, upon 
the banks of the Jordan. 

Cleopatra forces Lathyrus to raise 
the siege of Ptolemais, and takes 
that city herself. 

Cleopatra takes her daughter Se- 
lene from Lathyrus, and makes her 


Antiochus the Cyzicenian is de-jmarry Antiochus the Cyzicenian. . 


feated and put to death. 
Antiochus Eusebes, the son of the 


$2] Antiochus, brother of Seleucus:Cyzicenian, causes himself to be de- 
and second son of Grypus, assumes|clared king. He marries Selene the 
the diadem. He is presently after|widow of Grypus. 


defeated by Eusebes, and drowned 
in the Orontes. 

Philip, his brother, third son of 
Grypus, succeeds him. 

Demetrius Eucheres, fourth son of 
Grypus, is established king at Da- 
mascus, by the aid of Lathyrus. 


91 
90 
89 
88 
85 


the throne, and killed the following 
year, 

83" The Syrians, 
82 
Armenia, for their king. He reigns 
fourteen years by a viceroy. 


Tigranes recalls Magdalus his 
viceroy in Syria. 


Eusebes, defeated by Philip and 


Demetrius having been taken by|Demetrius, retires to the Parthians, 
the Parthians, Antiochus Dionysius,|who re-establish him upon the 
the fifth son of Grypus, is set uponithrone two years after. 


weary of so many| Eusebes takes refuge in Cilicia, 
changes, choose Tigranes, king of | where he remains concealed, 


Alexander kills hig mother Cleo- 
patra. 

Alexander is expelled and dies 
soon after. 

Lathyrus is recalled. 


Lathyrus ruins Thebes, in Egypt, 
where the rebels he had before ie 
feated had taken refuge. 


Death of Lathyrus, Alexander II. 
son of Alexander 1. under the pro- 
tection of Sylla, is elected king. 

Death of Nicomedes king of Bithy- 
nla. His kingdom is reduced into a 


Antiochus Asiaticus takes posses-'Roman province; as is also Cyre- 


sion of Syria, and reigns four years. 


Pompey deprives Antivchus Asi-| 


aticus of bis dominions, and reduces 
Syria intoa Roman province. 


Egypt. 


naica the same year, 

Alexander is driven out of Egypt. 
Ptolemy Auletes, Lathyrus’s natural 
Bon, is set in his place. ,- 


58) The Roinans depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and seize that island. Cato is charged with that commission. 


his stead. 


Cleopatra, 


48) Ponthinus and Achillas, the young king’s guardians, 


and drive her out of Egypt. 


Ptolemy Auletes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Berenice, the eldest of his daughters, is declared queen in 


Gabinius and Antony restore Auletes to the entire possession of his dominions. 
Death of Ptolemy Auletes. He leaves his dominions to his eldest son, and his eldest daughter, the famous 


deprive Cleopatra of her share in the government, 


47\ Death of the king of Egypt. Czesar places Cleopatra upon the throne, with Ptolemy her young brother. 
43! Cleopatra poisons her brother when he comes of age to share the suvereign authority according to the laws. 
She afterwards declares fur the Roman triumviri. 


41| Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tarsus in Cilicia. She gaing the ascendant over him, and carries him with her 


to Alexandria. 


33] Antony makes himself master of Armenia, and brings the king prisoner to Cleopatra. Coronation of Cleo- 


patra and all her children. 


31 
30) Antony dies in the arms of Cleo 


province, 


Cappadocia, 
514 


360} Ariarathes I. was the first king of 
337 |Cappadocia, He reigned juintly with 
his brother Holophernes. 

Ariarathes I], son of the first, He 
was deprived of his dominions by 
Perdiccas, who sets Eumenes on the 
throne. 

Ariarathes 111, ascends the throne 
30)2|of Cappadocia after the death of Per- 
diccas and Eumenes. 


Parthian Empire, 


Arsaces I, founder of the Parthian 
empire. 
Arcases II. brother of the first. 


Rupture between Cesar and Antony. Cleopatra accompanies the latter, who repudiates Octavia at Athens, 
Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Antony follows her, and thereby abandons the victory to Cesar. 

patra. ; 
Cesar makes himself master of Alexandria. Cleopatra kills herself. Egypt is reduced into a Roman 


Pontus. 


The kingdom of Puntus was found- 
ed by Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
in the year 3490, Artabazus was the 
first king of it. His successors, down 
to Mithridates, are little known. 

Mithridates I. He is commonly 
considered as the founder of the 
kingdom of Pontus. 

Ariobarzanes. He reigns 26 years, 


Mithridates II. He reigns 35 years, 


Mithridates III], He reigns 36 
years. The reigns of the three kings 
who succeed him include the space 
ofa hundred years. The last ofthem 
was Mithridates 1V. great grandfa- 
ther of Mithridates the great. _ 
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3754 = Priapatius. — 
Phraates I, 

190} Ariarathes V. 


Pharnaces, son of Mithridates IV. 


164 Mithridates I. 
162} Ariarathes VI. surnamed Philo- ‘ 
131) pator. Phraates II. 


Mithridates V. surnamed Euerge- 
Artabanus. After a very shortjtes. é 


reign, he is succeeded by Mithri-} Mithridates VI. surnamed the 
dates II. who reigns 40 years. Great. 
Mithridates seizes Cappadocia, 
and makes his son king of it. 


129) Ariarathes VII. 


91} Ariarathes VIII, Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, puts him to death, and 
sets his son upon the throne, Soon 
after Ariarathes IX. takes Cappado- 
cia from the son of Mithridates, who 
is presently after re-established by 
his father. , ' 

90} Sylla enters Cappadocia, drives 
the son of Mithridates out of it, 
and sets Ariobarzanes I. upon the 
throne. 


89} Tigranes, king of Armenia, drives] Mnaschires, and after him Sina- Beginning of the war between 
Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia,!troces. These two princes reign|Mithridates and the Romans, 


8S\and reinstates the son of Mithri-jabout 20 years, Mithridates causes all the Romans 
dates. in Asia Minor to be massacred in one 
day. 


Archelaus, one of the generals of 
Mithridates, seizes Athens and most 
of the cities of Greece. 

Sylla is charged with the war 
against Mithridates, He retalkeg 
Athens after a long siege. 

Victory of Sylla over the generals 
of Mithridates near Cheronea. He 
gains a second battle soon after at 
Orchomenus. 

Treaty of peace between Mithri- 
dates aud Sylla, which terminates 
the war. 

Mithridates puts his son to death. 

Second war’ between Mithridates 
and the Romans, It subsists some- 
thing less than three years, . 

Mithridates makes an alliance 
with Sertorius, 

Beginning of the third war of 
Mithridates against the Romang, 
Lucullus and Cotta are placed at 
the head of the Roman army. 

Cotta is defeated by sea and land, 
and forced to shut himself up in 
BOS Lucullus goes to hig 
aid. 

Mithridates forms the siege of Cy- 
zicum. Lucullug obliges him to 
raise it at the end of two years, and 
pursues and beats him near the 
Granicus. 

Mithridates defeated in the plaing 
of Cabire. He retires to Tigranes. 

Lucullus declares war against 

Phraates IIT. who assumes the gur-|Tigranes, and svon after defeats 
name of the God. him, and takes Tigranocerta, the 
capital of Armenia. 

Luculius defeats Tigranes and 
Mithridates, who had joined their 
forces near the river Arsamia. 

Mithridates recovers all his domi- 
nions, in consequence of the mis- 
understandings that take place in 
the Roinan army. 

Pompey is appointed to succeed 
Lucullus, He gaios many advan- 
tages over Mithridates, and obliges 
him to fly. 

Tigranes surrenders himself to 
Pompey. 

Pompey makes himself master of 

Mithridates, eldest gon of Phraa-|Caina, in which the treasures of 
tes. Mithridates were laid up. . 
Orodes. Death of Mithridates. Pharnaceg 
F F Unfortunate expedition of Cras-|hic son, whom the army had elected 
51) Ariobarzanes IIIf. He is put tolsus against the Parthians. king, submits his person and domi- 
death by Cassius. nions to the Romans, 
42) Ariarathes X. 


31} .M. Antony drives Ariarathes out Ventidius, general of the Romans, 
of Cappadocia, and sets Archelausigaing a victory over the Parthians, 

tn his place, On the death of that) which retrieves the honour they had 

prince, which happened in the year|iost at the battle of Carrz 

of the world 4022, Cappadocia was yall 

reduced into a Roman province. 


87 


8 
84 


83 

78| Sylia obliges Mithridates to res- 
tore Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes dispossesses him of it a se- 
76\cond time. After the war with Mith- 
ridates, Pompey reinstates Ariobar- 
75, zanes. Hisreign, and the very short 
one of his son, continues down to 
about the year 3953, 


74 


73 


66 
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A.M ALC. Syracuse. Carthage. { 


8510] 503] Syracuse is said to have been founded in the year| Carthage was founded in the year of the world 3158; 
of the world 3295; before Christ 709. before Christ 846. 
First treaty between the Carthaginians and Romang. 
It appears that the Carthaginians had carried their 
arms into Sicily before this treaty, as they were in 
possession of part of it when it was concluded: but 
what year they did so is not known. 


3520; 484) Gelon’s beginning. The Carthaginians make an alliance with Xerxes, 

3523} 481 . The Carthaginians, under Amilcar, attack the 

3525; 479} Gelon is elected king of Syracuse. Hereigngé or 6|Greeks settled in Sicily. They are beaten by Gelon. 
years. 

3532] 472) Hierol. Hereigns 11 years, ; 

3543] 461) Thrasybulus. Ina year’s time he ig expelled by his 

: subjects. 

2544| 460] The Syracusans enjoy their liberty during sixty 
years. 

3599] 415] The Athenians, assisted by the people of Segesta, 
undertake the siege of Syracuse under their general 

3592! 412)Nicias. They are obliged 10 raise it at the end of two] The Carthaginians send troops under Hannibal, to 
reer Tho Syracusans pursue and defeat them en-jaid the people of Segesta against the Syracusans. 

: tirely. 

3593) 411| Beginning of Dionysius the elder, Hannibal and Tmilco are sent to conquer Sicily. 

3595} 409) They open the campaign with the siege of Agrigentum. 


406} Dionysius, after having deposed the ancient magis-| The war made by the Carthaginians in Sicily is 
trates of Syracuse, is placed at the head of the new|terminated by a treaty of peace with the Syracusans. 
ones, and soon after causes himself to be declared gen- 
eralissimo. 

404! Revolt of the Syracusans against Dionysius, upon 
account of the taking of Gela by the Carthaginians. 

It is followed by a treaty of peace between the Cartha- 
ginians and Syracusans, by one of the conditiuns of 
which Syracuse is to continue in subjection ty Dio- 
nysius. He establishes the tyranny in his own person. 

New troubles at Syracuse against Dionysius. He 
finds means to put an end to them. 

399; Dionysius makes great preparations for a new war 
with the Carthaginians. 

397, Massacre of all the Carthaginians in Sicily, followed! Imilco goes to Sicily with an army to carry on the 
by a declaration of war, which Dionysius caused to be} war against Dionysius. It subsists four or five years. 
signified to them by a herald, whom he despatched to 
Carthage. 

389/ Dionysius takes Rhegium by capitulation. The next 
year he breaks the treaty, and makes himself master 
ef it again by force, 

372} Death ef Dionysius the elder. His son, Dionysius 
the younger, succeeds him. By the advice of Dion, his 
brother-in-law, he causes Plato to come to his court. 

Dion, banished by the order of Dionysius, retires into 
Peloponnesus. 

361| Dionysius makes Arete his sister, the wife of Dion, 
marry Timocrates, one ofhis friends. That treatment 
ales Dion resolve to attack the tyrant with open 
orce. 

360} Dion obliges Dionysius to abandon Syracuse. He 
sets sail for Italy. 

358) Catlippus causes Dion to be assassinated, and makes 
himself master of Syracuse, where he reigns about 
thirteen months, 

357} Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius the younger, drives 
Callippus out of Syracuse, and establishes himself in 
his place for two years. 


3598 


3600 


3654] 350| Dionysius reinstated. Second treaty of peace concluded between tae Ro. 
mans and Carthaginians. 
$656] 348; Ths Syracusang call in Timoleon to their aid. The Carthaginians make a new attempt to seize 


Sicily. They are defeated by Timoleon, sent by the 
Corinthians to the aid of the Syracusans. 
347| Dionysius is forced by Timoleon to surrender him-| Hanno, a citizen of Carthage, forms a design of ma- 
self and to retire to Corinth. king himself master of his country. 
346| Timoleon abolishes tyranny at Syracuse, and! Embassy of Tyre tc Carthage, to demand aid against 


332|throughout Sicily, the liberty of which he reinstates. {Alexander the Great, 
Beginning of the wars between the Carthaginians 


8685} 319] Agathocles makes himself tyrant of Syracuse. and Agathocles in Sicily and Africa. ; 

3724) 280) A Roman legion seizes Rhegium by treachery. The Carthaginians send the Romans aid, under 

8727| 277 _ |Mago, against Pyrrhus, 

3729} 275); Hiero and Artemidorus are made suprems magis- t 
trates by the Syracusan troops. ' ; ‘ | 

$736; 268) Hiero is declared king by the Syracusans. Beginning of the first Punic war with the Romans, 

8741] 263) Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to aid the Mamertines| [t subsists twenty-four years. — _” 
against the Carthaginians. Hiero, who was at first} The Romana besiege the Carthaginians in Agrigen- 

3743| 26] |against him, comes to an accommodation with him, tum, and take the city, after a siege of seven months, 
and makes an alliance with the Romans. Sea-fight between the Romans and Carthaginians, 

8745 near the coast of Myle. 

~~ Sea-fight near Ecnomus jn Sicily. 

Le Regulus in Africa. He is taken prisoner. 

3749} 255 Xanthippus comes to the aid of the Carthaginians. 

8750| 254 Regulus is sent to Rome to propose the exchange of 

8755| 249} prisoners. At his return the Carthaginians put him to 

; death with the most cruel torments, 

: Siege of Lilybazeum by the Romans. 

3756} 248 Defeat of the Carthaginians near the islands Aigates, 

3763| 241] Hiero sends the Carthaginians aid against the for-/ followed by a treaty, that puts an end to the first Punic 


eign mercenaries. war, 
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3763) 241 War of Libya against the foreign mercenaries. It 
subsists three years and four months. 
3767| 237 The Carthaginians give up Sardinia to the Romans, 
: and engage Lo pay them 2200 talents. 
3776| 223 Amilcar is killed in Spain. Asdrubal, his son-in-law, 
succeeds him in the command of the army. 
Hannibal is sent into Spain upon the demand of his 
uncle Asdrubal. 
3784] 220 Asdrubal’s death. Hannibal is made general of the 
; . _, {army in his stead. 
4786) 213) Hiero goes to meet the consul Tib. Sempronius, in| Siege of Saguntum. 
: order to offer him his services against the Carthagi-| Beginning of the second Punic war, which subsists 
Ser nians. seventeen years. 
3787| 217; Hannibal enters Italy, and gains the battle of Ti- 
“IOAN cinus and Trebia. 
3783) 216 Battle of Thrasymenus. 
Hannibal deceives Fabius at the straits of Cassili- 
F- num. 
Cn. Scipio defeats the Carthaginians in Spain. 
3789 ann Death of Hiero. Hieronymus his grandson succeeds pestle of Cannz. Hannibal retires to Capua after 
ce im. this battle. 
Hieronymus abandons the party of the Romans, and 
$790) 214 enters into an alliance with Hannibal. He is assassi-| Asdrubal is beaten in Spain by the two Scipios. 
2 Inated soon after. His death is followed with great 
troubles to Syracuse. 
9792) 212; Marcellus takes Syracuse, after a siege of three years. 
Carthage. 
3793} 211) The two Scipios are killed in Spain. 
The Romans besiege Capua. 
3794) 210} Hannibal advances to Rome and besieges it. The Romans soon after take Capua. 
3798} 206) Asdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the consul Livius, whom the other consu) Nero had joined. 
3739] 205] Scipio makes himself master of all Spain. He is made consul the year foilowing, and goes to Africa. 
3802} 202) Hannibal is recalled to the aid of his country. 
3303) 201) Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed by a bloody battle, in which the Romans gain a 
complete victory. 
3804] 200, ‘Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and Romans, which puts an end to the second Punic war. 
Fifty years elapsed between the end of the second and the beginning of the third Punic war. 
3810; 194) Hannibal is made pretor of Carthage, and refurms the courts of justice and the finances. After having ex- 
ercised that office two years, he retires to king Antivchus at Ephesus, whom he advises to carry the war into 
Italy. 
3313) 191 inerviewot Hannibal and Scipio at Ephesus. 
3816) 183! Hannibal takes refuge in the island of Crete, to avoid being delivered up to the Romans. 
3320) 184) Hannibal abandons the island of Crete, to take refuge with Prusias, king of Bithynia. 
3822} 182) Death of Hannibal. 
3823) 181; The Romans send commissioners into Africa, to decide the differences that arose between the Carthagi- 
nians and Masinissa. 
3348) 156; Second embassy sent by the Romans into Africa, to make new inquiries into the differences subsisting be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Masinissa. 
3855] 149; Beginning of the third Punic war. It subsisted a little more than four years. 
3856] 143] Carthage is besieged by the Romans. 
3858} 146] Scipio the younger is made consul, and receives the command of the army before Carthage. 
3859 145| Scipio takes and entirely demolishes Carthage. 


[END OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE.} 
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Ancient Names. 
Abesie of Plenys Drangians 
Abii, SeythiofCurtins - 

bii, Sevthi of Ptolemy = 
Abotis, Thebaid - 


Ahrostola. Phrygia Salntaris 
bydos, Hellespont | - 

Abvdos, residence of Memnon, 

hebaid 

Acarnanta, district of, north 
side of the gulf of Corinth, 
Greece 

‘Acco, or Ptolemais - 

‘Acesines of Arrian or Sanda- 
bilis of Ptolemy 

Achelons river, Epirus and 
“Btolia 

Acheron riv. Cassiope, Greeca 

Achernsia palus, Epirus, 
Greece 

Acherusia, 
Bithynia * 

Acilisene, district of, Armenia 

Acis river, Sicily - 

Acritas promontorium, Pelo- 
ponnesus, Greece 

Acroceraunit Montea, Epirus, 

reece 

Actium, north side of the gulf 
of Ambracia, Greece 

Ad Pablicanos , - 

‘Adana, or Antiochia ad Sa- 


promontory of, 


rum, Cilicia 
Adramyttium, Troade : 
Adiabene - . 


Adonis, river of, Syria 
Adranum, foot of Zitna, Sicily 
ase, port of, Cyrene, Li- 


Adulis portus, Mare Rubrum 
hen, or Agere, Cilicia - 
4Ezilia, isle of, near Cerigo, 
Treeca 
Bgilia, isle of, Attica, Greece 
Zinm. Achaia, Peloponne- 
sus, Greece 
f®eusa, or Capraria, Insula 
gades 
Bun. or a synthos, Thrace 
olian, or Valeanian [sles 
Zasculapius, temple of,Greece 
fBtaa, mount, Sicily 
Aganippe, fountain of, and 
rove of the Muses, Beotia, 
A cee é 
athyrsi, coun 
Agsthyrsi ae : 
Mis SL Agragos,Sicily 
ne wesns river, Sicily . 
ace river, Albania 
Ajhania, Asiatic a 


Albanie Pyle - - - 
Albanopolis, Albani, Elime- 


otis 
Algeaua river, Albania - 
Aleian plains, Cilicia . 


Aleria Colonia, east aide of 
orsica ; 
A ise eee Gre- 


Aleaunana ad Caucasum 
Alexandria Troas, Troade 
Alexandria, Kata Isson , - 
ae city of Macedonia 
Alos, Thessaly - - 
Alpes pets 
Alpes € ee 
Alpes Graie - 
Alpes Pennine _- 

Berens river, Peloponnesus, 


Alte Jae Colchia- 
lusta, Taurica 
manides Pyle of Strabo, Ci- 
licia 
Amantia river, Epirus,Grecce 
Amanus, moant, Syria - 
Amanus, Lower Pass of - 
Amastris, Paphlagonia - 
Amathos, Cypros . - 
Ambracis, Theaprotia, Epirus 
ree 
Anda, or Carcathiocerta 


Amisus, Pontugs-  - - 

*Amorgos, island of - 

Amphicra, or Amphiclra, 
Phocis, (rrecece 

Amphipolis, Macedonia - 

Amphisce, Luecri Ozole, 
Greece 

Aguciorivm, entrance of the 
gultof Ambracia 


Vout, I—79 


Modern Names. 

Bnst, S. W. of Candahar 
Seythians of the laxartea 
Steppe of Ablay, Stheria 
APO Ee. Said, or Upper E- 
Se reehisear 

vido ps - 
Madfuni Ruins. Said 
Carnia, and Karli Hi 


St. Jenn D’ Acre 


Prevesa U 


Aspropetamo 


River of Soli 
Lake Gly vkys, mouth of the ri- 
ver of Sul 


Cape Baba 


Ekilis ; 
Castel D'Taci 
Cape Gallo 


Mountains of Chimera 
Chunaub river, India 
Conflans, oa the Isere, Savoy 
Adana 


Edremit 2 

Pashalic of Mosul], Koordis- 
taun f 

Nahar Ibrahim 

Aderno 

Bengazi 


Erkiko, coast of Habbesh 
Ayasse, or Ajazzo 
Cerigotto 


Engia 
Vostitza 


Farignana 


Maronea, Romelia 
ae of Lipari 


Dati Gibello 3 
Monastery of St. Nicholas 


Transylvania 

Ergine, Romelia 

Girgenti Vecchio 

Fiume De Casonia 

The Alazon, Daghestan 

Eastern Gcorgia, Daghestan, 
and Schirwan 

Pass af the source of the Koi- 
su, Daghestan 

Albassano 


Samura, Daghestan 
evel plain between the Sei- 
hoon and Jeihoou 

Torri Di Aleria 


Eee Terra di Otranto, Na- 
ple 


Baumecaun, Caubul 
Fiski Stambaul 
Scanderoen, Syria 
Juehano, Romelia 
AO a Romelia 
Bas Alps 
Moir Conene 
Little St. Bernard 
Great St. Bernard 
KXofeo, or Alfee 


Patouni 
Alnsctha, Crimea 
Demir Kapi, and Kara Kavi 


Gradista 
Kailan. or Alma Dagh 
Pass of Bailan 
Amassero 
Limasol 

rta 


City of Diarbckir, Asiatic Tur- 
tey ames Pies 
Samsoon, District of Djanick 
Arnorgo 

Dadi 


Finboli, Romelia 


acnla 


Azio 


Ancient Names. 
Anaphe isle Cyclades,Greece 
Anchialus, Thrace - 
Ancyra, Central Galatia - 
Andranutzium, Armenia - 
Andrapa, Galatia — - 
Androphagi, or Cannibals, 

country ol 
Andros isle, oe Greece 
Anemurium Tomontoriom, 
Cilicia i 
Annathon of Ammianus - 
Anteopolis, Thebaid - 


Antaradus, Syria _ - 

Anticyra, Beotia, Greece 

Antioch, Syria - 

Autiochia Myg gdonia, Mesopo- 
tamia 

Antiochia Margiane - 


Antiochia ad Meandrum, Ca- 
ria 
Aozita, valley of, Armenia 


Aornos, the Bactrian- —- 
Aous river, Epirus. Grecce 
Apamia Mescne of Pliny 


Apamia Mesene of Ptelemy 


Apamia, lake of, Syria = 
Apamia, plain of Antioch 
Aparvartica Parthiene, Pcr- 


phates, Caria - 
Abhroditopolis, or Asphynis, 


ebaid 
A pllinecolis Magna, The- 
ai 
A alin: Minor Civitas, The- 
a 
Apolloniae ey Ee » Greece 


Apollonia, lake of, Bithynia 
A chenia. port of, Cyrene, 


ERAN ty Mountains - 
Apsarus, Pontus eo 


A oe Boas, Acampsis, or 
ath ys 

Apsus river, Epirus, Greece 
rabah, cape of, Nearchus 

Arabian Araxes of Xenophon 

Arabinsriver  - 

Arabrice, Armenia -  - 

Arachosii Montes - 

Aracthusriver, Epirus, Greece 

Aracynthes Oros, Acarnania, 
Greece 

Aradus insula, Syria- 

Aragus river, lberia - 

Ararat, mountain of, Armenia 

Ararus river - 

Araxes ot Strabo . 


Araxnm promontorium, Pelo- 
ponnesus, Greece 
Arbelitis Assyria - 6 


Arbos ore . 
Archwopolis, Colchis - 
Archemaros, fonntain of Ar- 
golis, Greece 
Ardiseus river, Thrace - 
aE mount, Cappadocia 
Ania, Ariana — - 
Aria, Metropolis of, Ptolemy 
Ariana palus, in Drangiana 
Ariaspa,in Drangiana =~ 
Ariathira, Pontus 9-  - 
rmauriain Armenia - 
Araon river, Palestine - 
Arpi, Apulia, Magna Grecia 
Arrapachitis, Upper . 
Arrapachitis, Assyria = - 


Arsacia Europos, or Rhages, 
edia 
Arsanias of Plutarch, or Arsi- 
nius of Procopius - 
Arsaniusof Ptolemy- »* 


Arsinoe, Cyprus - - = 

Arsinoe, Lyhia - 

Arsinoe, or -Cleopatris, Arabia 

Arsissa palus. Armenia - 
rsitis of Ptolemy, Iyreania 
rtagera, or Artagicerta, Ar- 
menia 

Artemisinm, mount, Pelopon- 
uesus, Greece 

Ar emita, or Dustagherd . 

Artemita  - 

Aszis. city of, Armenia 

Avscania_palus, Phrsgia 

Ascra, Beotia, Greece 


3C 


Modern Names. 
Nouphio 
Akkhinki, Rometia 
Angoora, District of Angourt 
Arc anoudji 
Karshek 
Polish Russia, and banks of 
the Pry petz 
Andro 
Cape Anamour 


Annah onthe Euphrates 


Kanil Kubbara, Said, or Up 
per Egypt, 
ortosa, : 

Aspropiti 

Antakia 


Nesbin, Jezcerah 

Marou Shah Jehan, Khoras 
Yeughe, Sheher 

Valle a Karpoot, Asiatic 


Turk 

Talkhauns Baulk 

Viosa and Vojatza 

Samara. or Saramanray, Asi- 
atic Turk Key 

Korna, at ee junction of the 
Tigris and Euphratea 
ahr Famieh 

hamia. 

Abiwerd, or Bavserd, on the 
Ochus 

Gheyra_ | 

Asfun, Said, or Upper Egypt 


Edfu, Said, er Upper Egypt 
Sedafe, Said, or Upper Egypt 


Pollina 
Loupadi 
Sasash 


Hamerine Mountains, Keord- 
istaun 

Gounich, district of Tarabo- 
zan 

Shorak Sn 

Kavrani = 

Cape Urbeo. district of Lug 
haboor : 

Pocrally Persia 

Aribkir eof 

Range of Amraun Khojo 

River of Arta 

Mount Manina 


Ruad 
Aragwi, Georgia 
Agn pPagn ) 
Serct 0 avia 
West branch of “the Karanb, 
ersia g 
Cape Papa 


District of Irhil, Asiatic Tar- 
se 

Island of Arge, Dongola 

Roki . 

Lycorie 


Arda. Romelia 
Argi Dagh . 
Province of Iferaut, Persta 
City of Herant, Persia 
Lake of Zurrah, or Secatan 
Zarang, or Seestaun 
preted rare 
uinsof Armav 
Torrent af Modjeb 
Foggia, Capit- nata, Naples 
Province of A, 'clan, Persia 
District nt icin cook and &oli- 
mania. Koord staun 
Ruins of Res, P -rsia 


Ak Su or Meosh river 
AEs river, vala of Diarbe 
Poli 
froze) 
neZz, it and fet of 
Lake of Vao, Armenia 
District of Sari 
Ardish 
Malvello, hlorea 
Kae Shiria, in raing 
Vav, Koordtstaaa 
Ar ee 
[ake of Burdoor 


Sacta Pe 
625 
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Ancient Names. 
Asopns river, Baotia, Greece 
Aspadana of Ptolemy - 
Aspana, Galatia 
Asphaititea, or Dead ‘Sea, Sy- 

ra 
Assaeani, the conntry of - 
Assos, Troad - - 
Assyna es ee 


Astaborus river, above Meroe, 
Ethiopia 

Asiaoual sinus, Bithynia - 

Astapus river x 


Aatesapea, or Astusobas 


Aatypalea a iets 8 
Athenion, Taurica : 
Athens, Attica, Greece | - 
Athos, mount, Macedonia 
Atraikia ad Ossam, Thessaly 
Aufidensis, Samnium - 


Augusta pretoria, Gallia 
Aniis, port, Bootia, Greece 
Aulona, Epirus, Greeco - 
Auranitis, east of the Jordan 
Auranitis. mountaioa of 
‘Auxame of Prolemy ° 
Axima, Gallia - os 
Axius river. Macedonia - 
Axiopolis, Lower Mesia - 
Azora Armenia - . 


Rabylonia and Chaldea , 

Vactria, province of 

Baie, Campania a a 

Haiboord, or Byaboot - 

eee the Euphrates 
3aphiros river, Macedonia 


Rarbalissnsof Xenophon,Ssria 
Baree, Libya 
Baris river, east of the Ther- 
modon, Pontus 
Barium FEN 
Magna Grecia 
Basenia of Moses of Chorene, 
Armenia 
Rashan, or Batanea 2 
Bayas, or Baie, Cilicia - 
Bazaria, in Sogdiana, : 
Bazira, city and district of. 
pee er Bustra, Bashan 
sslus river, Palestine 3 
Beneventum, prias, Maleven- 
tom, Magna Grecia 
Perea, Irepnpolis, Thrace 
qiemamee, va. - 
intrum,Gallia -  - 
Berhea, Macedonia - — - 


Apulia, 


Relay Phoenicia - 
face cantun of the Beasi, 


ace 
Bethoron, the Upper, Pales- 


Bathehags or Scythopolis, Pa- 
leatina 

Beudos Vetus, Plirygia —- 

Bezabde, city of, Armenia 
Gillmus river, Bithyaia = - 

Birtha on the Euplhiratos 


Bisanthe, or Rhauestus, 
Thrace 
Bistoning or Pyrgis, ruina of, 


ace 
Estonia Lacus, Thraca 
ENTS west of the Sanga- 


ienics the Southern - 
Sithynia. the Bastern - 
Bythynium, or Claudiopolis, 


Baebes lake, Thessaly  - 
Botbwan lake, Macedonia 
Bolbitine, mouth of the Nile 
Borysthenes river =~ 
osphorus of Pliny, ~ 
Botrys, city of, Syria 
Bradanus Tiver . 
Brauron, Attica, Greece 
Brepus, or Bressus - 
Brondusiom, Aputia, Magna 
recia 
Brotia Sylva, Magna Grecia 
ubacene, in Bactria : 
Budini,country of - + 
Bamadus river 
Buthrotom, city on Epirus 
Buthrotum, marsh ot, Epirng 
3yblos, Phanicia se 
yla, Oy Pontua . 


yltze nf Ptolemy SS 
aout Thrace - .- 


Cabalaeca of Pliny, Alhania 
EE or Sebaste, Caspade- 


Gaduam Cappadneia ie 
Cons of Xenophon, on tae Ti- 


‘ paarea Mazaca, Cappadocia 
Caianns Signs, Bithynia - 
Calachone + + + «= 
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Modern Names. 
yes 0 
Ispalan, Trac Ajami 


Kam 
Al Motanah, or Stinking Lake 
arene Canbenl 


eee and Lower Keoordia- 
taun, Asiatic Turkey 
Tacazze and Atbara, Nabia 


Gulf of Esniemidt 4 
Bahr al Arek, or blue river, 


a 
Bahra! Abiad, or white river, 
abia 

Stampalia, 

Uskut, Crimea 

Setines 

Hagion Oros, Romelia 

Ampbelahin, Romelia 

Alfidena, Principata Ulteriors 
Na ples, 

Aoste, dutchy of Aeste; Italy 

Mogala Vathi 
Talona 

Pelad Hanran 

Djeba) Hanran 

Auxuma, Tigre, Abyssinia 
yme, pivoy 

Vardar, Romelia 

Rassovati, Bulgaria 

Erzeroom 


Fraca Arabi 

Gaur, Baulk, and Budukshaun 

Ses Campagna, Naples 
Varotha, Arinenia 


alo 

M: 1uTO Aero or Black Water, 
Romelia 

fae en the Euphrates 


Racicherms, diatrict of Djan- 
a Terra Di Bari, Naples 
Baiazid 

Her oa 


Rogharas Ushee Tartary 

District ot Bijare, India 

Bonstra. Bothnia 

Nahar Halou 

Benevento, wee Ulte- 
rior. Naple 

Pski Zadra, Romelia 
ernic 

Sr. Maurice, Savoy 

Kara Veria, or Black Berea, 
Romelia 

Rairout a ' 

Tzapar Bazarjick, Romelia 


Bethoor 
Bysan 


Bayad 
Jcezeerah 
oli Sn 
Keer Fortress | 
Rodosto, or Tekkiur Dagh 


Boar Kalis, Remelia 


Lake of Benron, Romelia 
Kodja Ili, Anadoli 


Pee Anadoli 
ashalic ot Boti, Anadoli 
Bastan, Anadoll 


Ese 
bake niches Romelia 
osetta, or Raschid 
Dnieper 
Kertch 
aroun 
Bradano, Naples 
Braura 
Ash fe Armenia 
Brindisi. Terra Di Otranto, 
aples 
Sila, Appenine 
Budokshann 
District of Woronetz, Russia, 
Hazir Su, Asiatic Turkey 
Pa 
Lake Pclodi 
Dyebai 
Gemishkana 
Raltistan, or Little Thibet 
Constantinople, or Stamboul 


Kablas Var 

Suva 

Nidegh 

City oF Seno, Koordistann 


Kaisarea 

Gulf of Mondania 

en cie of Julamerik,Koordis- 
aun 


Ancient Names. 

Calaris, promoutorium, Sar- 
dinia 

Calaris, south-cast divisicn of 
Sardinia 

Calstis, Lower Mesia _- 

Sallie deesag Callipodes Ureus 
Scythians, ay 

Calli pone on the Hellespent, 
Thrace 

Calyeadnas river, Cilicia 

Culymna Ensula, Carin - 

Camaches, or _ Clumassums 
Lesser Armenia 

Camarinas south coast, Sicily 

Canibunian mountains, Epi- 
rus 

Camicus river, Sicily - 

Canipania 

Cane, city of, Eolis, “Lydia 

Canna, field of, near Cannsi- 
um, Magna Grecia 

Canopus 

Canusiom, 
Grecia 

Capotes, or Scydissea manu- 
tains Armenia 

Caprex Iusnla - 4 


Avowitey, Magna 


Capras 
Carambis;, promontory of, Pa- 
phlagonia 
archemish, or Circesium, on 
the Euphrates 
ae city +s 
Carduchia - - = 


Carmania : 
Carmania Deserta oe 
Carpathiei Montes - 
Carpathas, isle of 
Carre, or Haran of the Scrip- 
tarce, Mesopotamia 
Carthage. New, in Spain - 
my ee Kubea, Greece 
(asia of Herodotus. 
Casia Regio of Ptolemy, Sey- 
thia extra Imaum 
Casiarum Meotca - - 


Casiam, near mount Casina 

Casoa isle, near Carpathos, 
Grecce 

Caspie Pyizn . 

Caapiz Pyle, Albania . 


Caspian Moantains,Atropatia 
Cussiope, i pirus ° 
Castabala, Cappadocia - 
Castabala, Cilicia - = - 


Castamona, or Germanicopo- 
hs, Pavhtagonia 

Catahathmns Magaus, Libya 

Catana, Sicily 

Cathivi, or Catheri_ - 

Cattaractes river, Pamphilia 

Cancasua, range of - 

Caucasus, Indian range of 

Caucarie, Pyle 

Candine Furce,Tirpini,Mag- 
na Grecia 

Caunua, Caria, Perea Rhodio- 


um 
aa Persia_of Strabo, Persia 
Cayster, or Caystrus river, lo- 
nia 
Caystrus. plain of, of Xeno- 
phon, Phrygia 
eC promonterium, east 
end of Crete 
Celene, Phrygia . 
Celenderis, Cilicia, - 
Celethrom, Macedonia 
Celydnas river, Epirna 
Centrites of Xenophon 


Centuripe, Sicily = 8 
Ceos, Cea, Cia, Greece - 
Sealed, north-weat coast, 
Sicil i 
Ceplis! lenia, or Melena, isle 
Epirnos 
oot Er on mount Penteli- 
ttica, Greece 
iver, 


Beatia, 


Cepe- Phanagoria oe 
Ceramns, Caria 
Cerasus of Lucnllns, Pontus 


Cercete of Strabo - «+ 
Cesamus. city.of, Crete - 


Chaeronea, Seo reece 
Chalcedon, Bithyni . 
Chalcis in Eubea, Greece 


aidan of Xenophon, Ar- 
me 

Paalian on the Araissa palus, 
Armenia 

Chalonitis > 8 Oo 


ans river, of Xenophon, 

Syria 

Chalyhon. plain of Antioch 

Charac, Moab, Paleatine - 

Chelonitis, promontory of, Pe- 
loponnesus. Greece 

Ghemnis, district of Thebaid 
y Hy district of The- 

ad 


Modern Names. 
Cape Cagliari 


Cagliari 


Mankalia, Balgaria 
Lower couise of the Bag 


Gallipoli, Romelia 


Kelikdni 
Calmine 
emak 


Camarana 
Moant Imolika 


Fiume di Platani 
Campagna.province of, Naples 
Colont, Serou Khan 

Canosa, vicinity uf, Naplea 


Abukeir 
Canosa, Naples 


Cop Dagh, Asiatic Tarkey 


ple. pide fee north side of the 

sples 

ne e Fane Asiatic Turkey 
erempe Bouroun 


Kirkisia, Asiatic Turkey 


Kammennmoist, Yedessan 

District of Betlis, Asiatic Tur- 
cy 

Kerman, Peraia 

Great Salt Desert, Persia 

Mount Krapack 

Scarpanto 

Harran, Al-Jezceteh 


Carthagena 

Carysto 

Khaushkaur 
Kashgur,Masteyn Toorkiatann 


Kerangon Tagh, Eastern 
Toorkiataun 

Talie 
Caso 


Pass of Khowar, Persia, 
mee or Demir Kapi, Dag: 
esta 

Mountains of Talish, Persia 

Distriet of Suli 

Inga Hissar So 

Koort! Bulaghi, or Kastanle, 
or Catahbolo 

Costambonl 


pkoba al Salam 
Gavania 
fupooigs er Cshatriyas 


pa Burz 

Ifindoo Khoo. 

Pass of Darici, Georgia 

Forchii, Priceipata Ulteriors 
aplea 

Kaiguez 


Vale of Merdasht, Fars 
Katchuk Meinder 


Sakli, or Ketch)uk 
Cape Spada 


Sandokly 

Kilnar or Kelenderi 
Castorea, Romelia 

River of Argyro Castro 

ne] Khabour, Asiatic Tur- 


Contorbe 
Cot phalu 
Cephalonia 
Kevisia 
Tureochorio 
Sicnnas isle of Taman 

Jeram 
Keresoun, district of Tarabo- 
The ‘Cireassians 

isamo 
Capran 
iano 
Nisuntaincers of the Tchilder 
Aklat on the lake of Van 
District of Ghilanee, Asiatic 
Turkey | 
Koik, or river of Aleppo 
Hale e 
Kerck, or A! Krac 
Cape Tornese 
Ekmim, Said, 9r U, 


Casser Essaid, Said, 
Egypt 


per Egypt 
or Upper 


Ancient Names. 
Chersoucsus portus, isle of 


“rete 
Chersonesus of Strabo, Tan- 


rica 

Chios,isleof - + = 
Chitros, Cyprus - 
Cnoaspes m Media - 
Choaspes iu Susiana - 
Choatras monutaings, Assyria 


Choresmia - + + « 


Chorza, Armenia, -  - 

Chorzene, Armenia - — - 

Chrysopolis, Birhynia | - 

Chrysorrheas river, or river of 
Damusrus 

Cibyra, Milyas + - 

Cilicia Trachea, district of 

Cillaba of Pliny, Phasania 

Cimmerium of Strabo—Cim- 
bricus of Pliny 

Cimmerian Bosphor 

Cimolus, islan a Cyclades, 
Greece 

*Citium, Cyprus - - 

Cittins mount, Thessaly 

Clazomene, lonia + 

Clysnia, Arabia : 

Cocytus river, Epiras 

Cele-syria, or Auton 

Cenopolis, district of Phohaid 

Colchian Phasis . 

Be ae mouutains of Xeno- 


pho 
Célchis,or Colchos, of the An- 
Colchis, Southern, - | - 


Calchos, lake of, Armenia 
ae Romara, Interior Pon- 


Claes: city of, Phrygia 
Comana, Cappadocia -. 
Comana Poutica, Galatian 
Pontus 
Comedi, mountains of the 
Comedi of Ptol Cre - 
Comisene, in Parthia 
Compsa, Hirpini, Magna Gre- 
cia 
Cae Elymaig -  - 
Consentium, Magna Grecia 
Constantiana, Lower Meesia 
Coos, isle of 
Copais lake. Beentia. Greece 
Cophenes of Arrian. river of 
Coptos, district of Phebaid 
Copcesiam promontorim, Ci- 
icia 
Coralius river, Bootia, Greece 
Corcura of Ptolemy, or Deme- 
trias of Straho 
Coreyra, islaniof | - 
Corfinium, Peligni, 
Grecia 
Corica, Cilicia - 
Corone, Peloponnesus, Greece 
Coronea, Beotia, Greece - 
Coronus mount, Hyrcania 


Magna 


Corsote of Kenophon - 


Corte, Dodeeaschenas. - 

Capes: port of, Cilicia Tra- 
chea 

Cosszan mountains, Media 


Cotyora of Xenophon, Pontus 
Crathis, Brutium — - 
Cratia, or Flavianopolis, Bi- 
thyma 
Cremna, Pisidia - 
Crete, islandof_- - = 
Crissn, Phocis, Greece - 
Criu, Metopon, west end of 
Crete. Greece 
Crin, Metopon. Taurica - 
Crocala, port of, mouth of the 
Indus 
Croton, Magna Grecia. - 
Ctenus of Strabo, Taurica 
Ctesiphou, ruins of, on the Ti- 
gris 
ico on mount Taurus 
Cuma, or Cyme, Aolis  - 
Cunaxa, Babylonian, , 
Cursum, Lower Messia 
Cyhistra, Cappadocia 
Cydamusof Pliny , 


Cydonia, city of.Crete - 
be pone Peloponnesus, 


Gyllenee port of, Elis,Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece 
Coie 
eece, 
Cyprus, isle of + . 
Cyranis, insula, Liby A - 
Cyrene, Cyreoaica, *Pentape- 
is, Lihya 
Cyropolis, or Alexandria Ulti- 
ma 
Cyrus river,ofStraho  - 
Cyrus of Armenia and Iheria 
Cyssus, peninsula of Clazo- 
mene. Tonia 
Cyta,Colchis - + + 
Cytheria isle, Greeco 
Cyzicus on the Propontis 


Peloponnesus, 
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Modern Names. 
Spinalonga 


Point of Phanari, Crimea 


Pelee Chitro 

Al Had, Persia 

Kerah, Khoosistaun, Persia 

Range of Sulimania, Asiatic 
Turkey 

Kurasm, or country of the 
ee Tartars 

City of Kars 

District of Kars 

Beutari 

Barrady, Dimshik 


Bur 

eit or Tas Wilicth 
Zawoliah 

‘Temrook, in ruins 


Straits of Kaffa and Vospio 
Kimoli ang Argentiera 


Larreea 

Kralichiovo, Rometia 
Vourla 

Kolzoum 

River of Zagouri 

Al Bekaa 

Kenne, Said 

Phash and Rione 
Mesjidi mountains 


Mingrclia 


Pe GG one! 
Lake of Gurgick 
KXhonak, or fCoulybissar 


Village of Konous 
Ul Bostan 
Gumenick, in district of Suvas 


eet ee of Khomdaun 
Khau-k unr 

District af Kumish 

Conza. Principata Ulterior, 
Naples 

Kunghevar. Persia 

Cosenza, Calabrian. Naples 

Chiustengi, Bulgaria 


_Stanchio_ 


Lago Di Stive 

hae me bee ar river of Paishawer 
Koos. Sid 

Castel Ubaldo, or Alaiah 


Corale 
Kirkook, Asiatic Turkey 


Ceri 
San “Ferivo, Abruzzo Ultra, 


Peres 

eoien 
lorone 

Meontains of Mazandcran, 
Persia 


Ruins a El Erzi on the Eu- 


phra a 


Korte Parkish Nubia 
Cnrco, Itchil 


22 EAE of Looristaun, Per- 


Orde district of Djanick 
Crati, Calabria, Naples 
Geirida 


Kebrinas 

Candia and Icriti 
Crissu 

Cape Crio 


Karadie Bonron, Crimea 
Coratchie, mouth of the icine 


Crotona, Calabria, Naples 
Achtiar, Crimea 
Tauk Kesra 


Cocso 

Nemonvrt 

Near Felujia 

Iirshoya, Bulgaria 

Kara Hissar 

Gadamis, north-west of Ger- 
ma, Fezzan 
anea 

Mount Zizicum 


Chiarenza 
Arcadia 


Kibrig 
Kerkhines island 
Karin 


Rhoojund on the laxartcs 
Pulwar river, Persia 
Kur in Geergia 

Chesme 

Cotatis on the Phasis 
Cerigo 

Artaci 


Dacia, Paphlagania - 

Dacibyz9 on the Prapon 13s 

Dadyana of Pu olemy.Armenia 
Jah - - 

Damascus, Cele: “sy ia ae 

Damasens, lake of; Syria - 

Dandari, Abasci . 

Daphoe, grove and temple of, 
Syria 

Daradax, fonntain of : 

Daradax of Nenophe Syria 

Varantasia. Gallia - 

DIargidusof Ptolemy. B a otria 

Darius, bridge of, over 
teror Danube 

ca of Herodotus, coun- 

ryo 
Darnis Cyrenaica, Pentapolis, 
ibya 

Dasevlinm on the Propontis 

Daunita district, Apnlia, Mag- 
na Grecia, 

D-borus, city of, Elimiotis, 
Greece 

Delos iste, Cyvelades, Creece 

Delos river, Assyria -  - 


He 13- 


Delphi, Phocis, Greece - 
Demetrias, Thessaly . 
Diana, temple of, “Elymais 


Diana, temple of, ruins, Tau- 


nea 

Dict mount, isle of Crete 
Greece 

Didymotichas, Thrace - 

Dioscurias, Colebia - 

Diospolis, Parva, Thebaid 

Dim, Pieria, Macedonia 

Dium, isfand of, near Crete, 
Greece 

Docimzum, Phrygia . 

Dodecascheenns, district of 

Dorosteres, Lower Mossia 

Doryienin, P Wee gig: = 
rabiscus, Drabescus, 
Thrace 

Drangiana. or Sacastana 

Drapsaca, Baetria_ - 

Drepanum oo the Propontia 

Drepaonm. Sicily | - 

Drinus flumen, Illyria, Greece 

Dromos Achillis ~ 


FEcbatana. city of, Media 
Edessa, Mesopotamia . 
Edessa.or Auge, Macedonia 
Edipsns in Euhea, Greece 
Festa or Segesta. Sicily - 
Flea portof Pergamus,/Bolis, 
vlatea, Phocis, Greece — - 
Elath, Gulf of the Red Sea 
Klegeia oo the Enphratcs 
PRU Attica, Greece - 
Eleutherus river . 
Filis, Peloponnesus, Greece 
Slyma, city ot, Elimiotia, 
reece 
Elymais, mountains of | - 
imesa, plain of Antioch 
Emesa. lake OF . : 
imporium, “pain 
ei insula, opposite Mise- 


Raweae river, Maccdonia 


Enna, interior of Sicily - 
Enosis. insula, south-west of 
Sardinia 
Fiphesus, Jonia - 
Epidaurns, Argolis, Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece 
Buicanrus, Laconia, Greece 
Epiphaoia, plain ot Antioch 
Kpirus Nova - - 
Kooredia. Gallia : 
Eragiza of Ptolemy, Syria 
Erasinus, source of, in the 
plain_of Lerna, Peloponne- 
sus, Greeee 
Fressus, Mitylene - - 
Fretria, in Euhea, Greece 
Erigone river, Macedonia 
Erebantium  promantorium, 
north poiat of Sardinia 
Erythre, Asolis - + 
Eryx mount, Sicily ‘- 
Esepns river, Buthynia 
Etanna. Gallia - 
Bi bordering on Hgypt 
Ethiopia, south of Sennaar 
Ethiooia. in Asia, ar Cush 
Etymantirue river. Drangiana 
Eubea isle, Greece «+ 
Fudoxiana. Cappadocia 
Enlmus, or Waraf Danicl : 
Bupatoria, Tanrica.-  -  * 
Ki uphrates of Xenophon - 
Euphrates, Nartherg 
Kurotas river, Lacenia, Greece 
Eurymedun river, Pamphilia t 
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Modern Names. 
Tosia 
Ghehsa, or Ghivizah 
Dianio, source ‘ ol the Frat 
Dahcstaun, Persia 
Dimehik 
Rahirel Ms ere 
yee uban Tartary 
Leit 
Pay 
in IE 
at 


at KC shi, ‘Bal wicia 
District of Derne, Koordistaun 
Derne 


Diaskillo 
L’Offante 


Dibra 
Little Dili 


The Deealla, Asiatic Tor- 
key 

Castri 

Armiro, Ramelia 

Vicinity of Kunghevar, Per- 
sia 


ea Bouron, Crimea 
Lasthi and Sethia 


Demotica, Romelia 
Isgaour, Minerelia 
How, Said 
Katarina, Romelia 
Stan Dia 


Rardukly 
Turkish Nuhia | 
Silistria, Bulgaria 
Bski Sheher 
Pravista, Romelia 


Seestaun, or Sigistaun 
Anderaub 
Yaterii 
Trapani 

drino P 
Narrow Breaches of Tintra 


Durentia flames, Gallia - The river Durance 
Duraof Ammianuz,onthe Ti- Imaom Duur 
gris 
Dsrrachium, or Epidamnus, Durazzo 
Taolantia, Greece 
ib 


anit Persia 


Orla, city of, ae Turkey 
Vodina, Romelia 

tDso 
Segista 

aha ; 
Turcochoria 
Aila 
Elijak, near Erzeroom 
Lessing, 
Nahar El Kebir 
Gastouni 


Arnant Beligrad, or Berad 
Bactiarii range, Persia 


penn El Kades 
Ampurias, in Catalonia 
Ischia, isle of 


Malathria, or Pellica, Rome- 


ia 
Castro Giovanni 
Isla Di San Pietro 


Aiasaluck 
Pidauro 


Napoli de Malvasia 


Hamah . 
Southern Albania 
Ivree, Italy 


Rajik i 
Rhephalaria, or the Heads 


Eresso 
Gravalinais 
Vistriza, Romelia 
Cape a ae 


Kytropa 

Monte $ gt Juliano 
Sataldert 

waar: France 

Nubia. Dongola, and Sennaar 
A byssinia 

Arabia Felix 
Hindmeud, Khorassan 
Negropant 

Tocat, district of Suvas 
Karoon, Persia 
Koslof, Crimea 

Mora’ Shai, Armonia 
Kara Sn, Armenia 
Vasili Potamo 

Capri Su 
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Ancient Names. 
Evenus mver, A2teha and Lo- 
cris, Greece 
Evergete of Heredotus - 


Ezien Geber, or, Berenice of 
Piolemy, Arabia 


Ferum of the ELC 
Cotyaum, Phrygi 
Fretam Stee 


or 


Sieny . 


Gadasena, on the Halys 
Galilee, Palestine —- 
Cama river, Bithynia 


samulzn, Thrace - 
andar of Ptolemy, west of 
the Indns 
Gandaris river, ef Ptolemy 
Ganegra, interior of Paphlago- 
nia 
Ganes mount, Thraco - 
Garamantes - ee 


Garama Civitas ef Pliny - 

Garganus Mous, Apulia, Mag- 
na Grecia 

Gargarus, summit.ef Ida - 

Seu enitis, Palestine - 

zaulos, isle of, near Malta 


Gebalene, Palestine ~~ 
Gedrosia - - 
Gedrosia Deserta. - 


Gela, rains of, Sicily - —- 
Geranion monnt, isthmus of 
Cerinth, Greece 
erasa, batanwa - 
qa Colonia, Phrygia - - 
yerrhus river - 
Gete of Herodotus, south of 
the Danube 
Gete of Herodetus, north of 
the Dannhe : 
pe ef Ptolemy, Albania 
lead, mount of, Xp alestine 
Gonnus, entrance of the vale 
of Tempe, Thessaly 
Gordiam vel Pessinus, Phry- 
gia 
Gordzan mountains ~~ 
Gerzubite ef Procopies  - 
Granicus river | - 
Guraas, west ef the Indus 
Gyarus insula, Greece 
Peorpists ol the Greeks 
ryndes ef Heradotns-_ - 
Gytheam, pert of, Sparta, 
Greece 


GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 


Modern Names. 
Fidari 


Lakers ae of Scestaun, Per- 
Kulnae Al Akaba 


F. 

Katahiah 

Strait of Messina 
G. 


Ilajee Bektash 
3elad ef Bushra 
en Su 
Gymmergine, Romelia 
Vailey ef Boonere 


Burindee, or river of Boonere 
Kiangari 


Tekinr Dagh, Romelia 

Fezzaners, or people ef Fez- 
zan 

Germa, er Phazania 

Promontory of Gargano, Capi- 
tanata, Naples 

Kas Daghi 

Eousolas 


Er Michal 
Mekran, Persia 
Deal ef Belenchistaun, Per- 


Near Terra Nuova 
Granio 


Dierash 


ai ieaneh af the Dnieper 
eet of Dobredgia, Bulga- 


Tia 
Bessarabia 


Baka, Shirwan 
Djebal Edjlan 


Baba 
Beibazar 


Range ef AJ [od] 
Yoorzouf. Crimea 
Oostrola 

River of Khauskhaur 
Toura 

tous and Saniases 

Al IInd, Asiatic Turkey 
Colokythia 


H. 


Hn of Scripture. - 
Inditha, or Ejiopolis, Babylo- 


{adrianopolie, Bithynia - 
lemi Extrema, Thrace - 
iumus, mount. Thrace - 
jalah of Scripture - 
Jaliacmon river, Macedonia 
Yaliacmon river, Maccdenia 
talicarnassns, Caria . 
alennis ins Greece - | 
Jalmyris lacus, Lawer Mesia 
dalycia, interior, Sicily - 
alys river. Paphlagenia 
arahof Scripture - 
. ol Xenophen, Arme- 


ae the south of Judea 


lebrus river, Thrace - 
ecatempylos, in Cemisene 


felicea mount Beotia,Greece 
eliepolis, or city ef the sun, 
the On of Scriptare 

Heliepelis, Cele-syria —- 
ellespont, straitof - | - 
elorum, east coast, Sicily 
eraclea, near Olympus, Ma- 
codonia 
eraclea. city of, Bithynia 
eraclea Pontica, Bithynia 

Heraciea Bithynie, Bithynia 
ermeum promontorinm 

Hermopelis Magna, Thebaid 


ermas, er Saccoras . 
feracleotic Chersecesus 


Hereum,or temple of Juno, 
recco 
Hermione, Peloponaesus, 
Greece 
Pcmen. meat of _- - 
Jermenthis, Thebaid = - 


ermus river, Lydia 
esperides, gardens of, Libya 
iera Pytna, iste of Crete 
jera vel Sfacitima insula 
fieracue; vel Accipitram in-, 
pula. off Sardinia 

jernval.s, Porveia -  « 
ieromx. or larainechta - 

eron Oros, prementory of 


Iferauh, Persia , 
Is, or Itt, Asiatic Turkey 


Roli 

Cape Emineh, Romelia 

Emineh Dah. ura Te 
istrict of Chaleal, Persia 

Indgi Karaso, Ramelia 
odroan 

District of Ialiez, Podolia 

Saraguino and Pelagnisi 

lake ef Karas, Bulgaria 

Saleme 

KKize! Brmak 

Ahar, Persia 

Arpa Chai, or river ef Kars 


Flkhalil 

Maritza, Remelia 

Dameghaan, district of Kou- 
mish 

Zagara 

Matarea 


Palbec 

Dardanelles 

Mari Ucci J 
Plataiones, Romelia 


Angori 

Erekli 

Terekli 

Cape Bena 

uN Ue Said, or Upper 

S2yp 

Al te Asiatic Turkey 

sali between Achtiar and 
; Balaclava, Crimea 
aytl 


Kastri 


Djebal e] Shaik 
Arment, Said, 
Egypt 
Sarahat ; 
Wood of Bernic 
TIFADICTTA 
Maretano mee 
Isia di San Antiochia 


Pambenk, Kelasi 

VYermuk 

oe Yores, district of Tara- 
eZa 


er Upper 


Ancient Names. 
Ilieren promontorium, Cersica 
Hierosycaminon, Dudecasche- 

nos 
Ilimera river, Sicily - 
Himeraeity, Sicily -  - 
Hippici, iiontes. Cancazas | 
Hipponium, Magna < Gnpeia 
Uippes, or Horse river, Col- 
ebis 
Homonada, Pisidia _- + 
Hor mount, Arabia Petraa 
Hermonasa, cape ol, Pentus 


Tfermonasa, cityef -  - 


Horrea Margi, Derdania - 

Hydaspes of Arrian,and Bidas- 
pis ot Ptolemy 

Hydraciis of Atrian, Iyaretis 
we oe er Adris of Ptole- 


iii lew isle of, Grecce__- 

Hvdrantum, Apolia, Magna 
Grecia 

Wylea, districtof - - 


Ilymettus 

Greece 
Hypacyris river, IIylea - 
Hypepa, on the Cayster - 
Tlypauis river — - 

Hy ne river, Caucasns - i 
Iiyphasis of Arrian, Hypanis 
of Strabo, Bihasis at Ptole- 
my, and H¥ypasis ef Pliny 

yphit Mantes, Liisa - 
Iypselis, Thebaid ~~ 
Tivreania - 
neat Annifnebionudnns 
Ede Zaradrus of Ptelo- 
ay and Saranges 


mount, Attica, 


Tagonia,enthe Ilalva —- 
lapygia, or the Meesenian 
Peninsula, Magna Grecia 
Tapsgiom, or Sulentinum pro- 
Teun ianicnil “Magna Groeecia 

Iatrus river, Tribal 
laxartes river, Sogdiana 


' 


Jheria - - . 
Iberim Pyle . - 
Tberns river, in Spain - 
Tenria - - 
Iceninm, Lycaenia . 
Ieosinsula,Greece -  - 
Ida mount, island of Crete 


lmnus, rangcof -  - 
Imaus, versusad Arctos - 
Imans, northern Tange - 
Imbros -_ - 
Inachas river, or Charadrus, 
Greece 
Inachna 
Greece 
—Indnsriver -  - + - 
IndusofVliny - - - 
Insola ANubrogum -— - 
fonepelis, Paphlagonia — - 
los, isleol,Greece  - 
Ipsera, isle of, west of Chies, 
Greece 
Fris river, Mar. Pontus - 


river, Acarnania, 


Isauria,districtof -. - 

Isbarte, Phrygia Pacatiana 

}scodar or Scadre, Iliyria 

Ismaris lake. Thrace - 

Ismaros of Tomer and Virgil, 
Thrace ei 

Issus, city of, Cilicia - 


ye opeus, Lower Masia 


‘Modern Names. 


Punta Di Sa, 
Meharraka, Tare Nobia 


Fiume Salso 

Termin: 

Besh- Tau, Circassia 
ivo, Calabria, Naples 

nya genish Kale 


Rea 
ie e! Her 

oe LOE district ef Ta- 
Ta 

2 ee district of Tarabo- 


Morava Hissar, Servia 
hylum, or river of Cashmire 


Rauwee, India 

Hydra 

Otzanto, Terra di Otranto,Na- 

lee agli or plain of Yedes- 
Saf 

Monte Hymetto 


Lees river, Yedessan 
CTRL 


Log : 2 
Kooban river, Cireassia 
Beyah, or Beypasha, India 


Abbas Dagler 

Sciobt, Said, or Upper Egypt 
Koreang, Persia 

Sutlej, or Satadru river 


I 


Azah c 
Terra di Otranto, Naples 
Cahe Di Leuca, Naples 


Tantra 

Sihoon, Iksert, or Sirr 

ize and Georg ia 
Dass of Shaoorapoe iineritia 
bro 

Liao 

en 

Dipo! 

P silaniti : 

Ijcemalleh 

Beloor Tagh 

Mooz Tagler 

Inbre 

Planitza 


Fogo 


Sinde, or Neelaub, India 
River of Caubu 
District of be Rhone and Ieere 
Inchbeli, district of Djagick 
to 


Tpeura 

leke] Ermak, district of Dja- 
nick 

Doulgadir Ili 
aris 

Scutari, nerthern Albania 

Lake Mary 

Mary 

ace of Oseler, or Karabo- 


Ate Kerman, Bulgaria 


Ithaca, isle ef, Greece - ‘i 
Ithome, citadel of, Greece Vinleaaen Morea 
Iturea, near Auranitis, Sytia =. El Ledja 
die 
Sabbok, breok a Palestine Torrent of Zerka 
Jasoninm, city el . Yassenn, district ef Djanick 
Jasonium prenienterium, Pon- Cape Yassoun, district of Dja- 
tos nic 
Jassins Sinus, Jenia - — - Assem Kalesi 
Jassus, lonia Assom 


pace Heron of Palestine 
dericho, Palestine - 
omanes of Pliny, or Diamuna 


pean Jenus 
Erhah village 
The Jamna river, India. 


ef Ptolemy 
Joppa, Palestine es Jaffa ‘ 
Jordan river, Palestine | - Nahar a] Jarden 
Jordan, valley of, Palestine E! Gher 
Ke 
ce of Ammianus, on the Kark, or Eski Bagdad 
igris 
Kartbirt, or Charpote, Arme- Fertress of Karpoot 


nia 

Kereng river, ef Xenophen 

ce ecall ae in Cappadocian Pon- 
ns 


Tahersey river, Syria 
lerali, distriet of Tarabazan 


L. 


Labeatis palua, lllsria_- 


Lacininm promontoriums 
Magua Gracia 


Schiahek. er fake of Seutarts 
nurthern Albani 
oa Colonna, Calabrias Ne 
es 


Ancient Names. 
Laemos, Epirua : 
aconia, district of, Greeco * 
acus Uelrenus, plain‘ot Anti- 


och 
Ieeus Facinus, Marai - 


Lambatm. mountaina of tho 
Lamia, Thessuly : 
Lampas, Taurica - + 


Lampsacos, entrance of Pro- 
ponitis 

Lamas river, west limit of Ci- 
len 

Pentices, epee - 


Laodicea Combusta, Lycaonia 
Laodicca, Syria + + 
Tarot: Cyprug + = 

saranda, Lycaonia - 


ares on the Peoeus, Thea- 


Tennent Pthiotica vel Cremas- 
te, Thessaly 
eae Egypt 
ausrives, Lacania- - 
avisco,Gallia -  - + 
Lebaden, Beotia. Greece 
Lebanug, and Antilibanue, tho 
Lebanon of Scripture 
on promontoriam, Tro- 


[eee Lege, Cancasna 
Lemincum. Gallia - - 
Lemnos, isleot -  ~ 
Leoates river, between Leba- 

nasand Antilibanaa =. 
Leontini. Sicily - -  - 
Leptis Magna - 2 = 

eros, island of. - 

8 south division of Sardi- 


nia 
esos, or Mitylcue, isle of 
acadia Neritos, Greece 
eace island,moathof Danube 
Leaci Montes, Crete- _ - 
Leuacosta,or Leucusia,Cyprus 
Yeuctra, Bootia, Grecee - 
Liba ot oe and Labha- 
na of Ptolemy 
Libyasa, ieee of Hannibal's 
death, Bithynia 
Li Bi benm promontorium, Si- 


Lilvbaeam, Sicly - - 

ipara hii co See 

Lipsia,isiandof- — - 

Liris river, oorth- weat boua- 
ary of Campania 

i. tie aed : 
aissas, lilyria | - 

Locri E cephs ri, 
Grecia 

Lotophagi, coast of, Libya 

La ‘Apalia, een Gee 


cw 


cia 
Lycaopum Palles, Lycaonia 
yehnidas. Macedonia = - 
yeia and Pamphilia . 
Lycopolis, Thebatd, Egypt 
Lyctos, city of, isle of Crete 
Lycas of Armenia, a branch of 
the Euphrates 
Lycus, a branch of the Morad 
Lycus, river of, Syria - 
J.yens. south-east branch of 
the Lris, Pontus 
Lycus river, Scythia . 


peanut Diospolis. Palestine 

ydias river, Macedonia - 

Lykostomon, northern moath 
of the Danube 

Lyrceia, Argolis Greece 


aa 
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Modern Names. 
Tzemerka 
Tzaconla 
ri 


Lago De pes Abruzzo Ul- 
tra, Na ee 

Range of Kanfercestaun, India 

Zeitun, Romelia 

Ean near Aia Boaron, Cri- 


Tebardack 
Lamazo, district of Lamnzo 


Eske Hissar 
Jorgan-Ladik 
Latakhia 

Lapito 

Caraman 
Yeneshcher, Romelia 


Uggs Paleo Castro, Rome- 


Bane Said, or Upper Egypt 
Laino, Nap cs 

Laisse, Joot of the Alps 
Livadia 

Kesrawaa 


Cape Baba 


Lesgiana, Daghestan 
Chamberry, Savoy 
Stalimece 

Leitane 


Lentini 
Lebida 
Lero 
Ales 


Metelin 

Santa Maara 

Tian ‘AdaSi. Of Serpent isla 
Madara and Spacia 
pe 


ee on the Tigris 
Village of Malsum 
Cape Boco 


Marsala 
Hipari 


Lip 
hag Garigliano, Naples 


curio 
essio, northern Albania 
furieo, Calabria, Naples 


Coast of Tripoli 
Lacera, Capitanata, Naplea 


Foodhal Baba, Caramania 
Ocrida, Romelia . 

Tekieh, Caramania 

Assiout, Said,or Upper Egypt 
Lassiti 

Biogheul Su 


River of. Khanoos, Armenia 
Nahar K 
River of ieonly igen 


Medweditza, a hranch of the 
a Woronetz, Russia 


u 
kh Becnol Karasu, Ramelia 
Kilta Nova, Bessarabia 


Schoino Korio 


M. 


Macomades Syrtis -_ - 

Maeris. or Welena, or Crane, 
isle of, Greece 

Macrobians - 8 


Tag cronians, river of, Xeno- 


Bans Chersonesns, Thrace 
Meander river. Lydia - 
ia ad Meandyum, Ly- 


Magnesia ad Sipyinm, Lydia 
Macnopeltsa Maur. Pontua 


Malaxacum promontoriam 
Math 


Mamechia of Ptolemy, Alba- 


nia 
Tamertam, Magna Grecia 
antinea, Arcadia, Greece | 
antinoram oppidam, Corai- 


arcianopolis, Lower Meesia 
ardi,Calachene | - 
ardua, or Amardus river, 
the Gozan of Scripture 
Margiana, or district of the 
Margays 
Margas flumen, Dardania 
pyatis river. Agathyrai 
artiana Palus, or lake of 
, Spauta 


on 
eee in Sogdiana - 


Sort or Serte 
Macronisi 


Ethiopians who inhabited the 
modern Abyssinia 
River Byaboot, or the Shorak 


Maiia, Romelia 
Minder Su 
Guzel Hissar 


Magnisa. Sarou Khan 
Charsumba, district of Dja- 


Cox Malea, or St. Angelo 
aaa of Moultaun, In- 


Shey Shirwan 


Oopido, Calabria, Naples 
Tripalizza 
Bastia 


Samarcand. Ushee Tartary 
Schiamla, Bulgaria 
Amadia, Asiatic Turkey 
Kizil Ozan, Persia 


District of Marou, Khorassao 
Morava river, Servia 


Marosch. Transylvania 
Lake of Oormeeah, Persia 


= Aneient Names. 
Martyropolis, Armenia - , 
Mnsdoramos mount, Warthia 


j Masius, mountain 
tamia 
| Massaga, city of, India ,- 


of, Alesopo- 


Mauro Castrum, Armenia 
Maxerea of Ptole ny : 
Waximianopolis, Thel haid. 


Mezarum, Steily 

Media Upper, or Spe rior 
Media Interior, or Rhagiana 
Media ot Xenovhon -. - 
Medas of Strabo, Persia - 
Megalopolis, Arcadia, Greece 
Mesiate, isle of; oppusite Ly- 


Melacchieat country of - 
Melantius river, Mar. Pontua 


Jelas river, Pamphilia - 
Solas, or river of Mazacn 
Melas river. Beeotia, Greece 
Melite, or Melita insala - 
me eitene, valley of, Cappado- 


Melns isle, Cyclades, Greece 
Memphis, site o - 
Mone, Sicily _- . 
Moninx insula, Libya - 
Mermeris, Caria - 8 
Meroe, great island of - 


Meroe, city of - . 
Meroe, great temple of . 
Meroe peninsula - 
Mesembria. Thrace - — - 
Mesene of Pliny ae 


Messana, ar Zanele, Sicily 
Messene, ruins of; frontier of 
Arcadia, Greece 

Messogis mount, Lydia - 
Metaurns river, Picenam 
Methone, Macedonia : 
Methone, Greece c 
Misenum, Campania . 


Mithridatium, Phrygia - 

Moderne, Bithynia - 

PG IRE runge cast “of 
the 

Mons Smaragdas, or Emerald 
mountain 

Montes Insani. or the Frantic 
oa Sardinia 

Montala, Galha 

Mopsaestia, on the Pyramns 
Jorandain Media -— - 

Moschici Montes, Armenia 


Moxoene, district of, Armenia 


Mousicasi - - - - 


Myceor. rains of, Pelopoune- 
&us, trreece 

wie isle. Cyclades,Greece 

Mvle, Argolis, Greece _- 

Myla, naorth-weat coast Sicily 

Mylaza. Caria = - 

Be Hormos, port “of, Red 


Nethus, Brntiuam - + 
Naissas, Dardania - 
Naparis river - 

Napata, city of, isle af Merce 
Naucratis. city of, Egypt 
Nao or Naalibis of Ptole- 


Nauilochos, north-west coast, 
Sicily 
Naupactos, Locris, Ozolea, 
Greece 
Nauplia, Pelopannesus, Greece 
Naura, canton of - 
Nautaca, Sogdiana - - 
Naxos, isle of, 
Greece 
Naxuane, Armenia - 
Neapolis, west side of Sardinia 
Neapolis, Thrace - 
Neapolis,or Sichem, Palestine 
Neapolis, Tonia _- 
Nemansus, in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis 
Nemea, 
Greece | : 
Neocwsarin, Galatian Pontus 


Cyclades, 


tains of, Argolis, 


Nestus river, Thrace . 
Neari, country of — - 

Nice, or Nicwa. Bith nia 
Nice thorius ol!’ Lacullua, Cor- 


Niceomaine Mithynia 
Nicopsis. Abasci - 
Nicopsis, Sindica - 
Nile river, of Ptolemy 


Nile. greateataractof - 
Nineveh, roinsof -  - 


Niphates, moanteinof - 
Niswa of Strabo, Hyrcania 


3c3 
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Modern Names. 
Taiafarekin, Asiatic Turkey 
Range ol Kanahoody, Persia 
Kara Dugh, Asiatic Turkey 


Mashaoghur, Caahul 
Malaz gherd, Asintic Turkey 
Mazanderaun, Persia 
fitted, Said 

azar 
Province of Al Jebal, Peraia 
District of Rey, Persia 
Konordistaun, Asiatic Turkey 
East branch of the Kuraub 
Leonardi 
Custelory zo 


Districts of Mohilow and Orel, 
ssia 
Booyuk Su, district of Dju- 


Maonoeea Su 
Kara Su 
M spe Nero 


ies of Malathya, Agiatic 
‘Turkey 
Tilo y 

Menuf, io raias 

Menio -.. 

derba, enast of Tripoli 

Marmoriee 

Double hend of the Nile be- 
tween Tinareh and Damer 

Merawe, Dongola 

Fi Bellai, Dongola 

Country of the paige Arabs 

Mesivrea, Romeli 

Tract between the: Didjel and 
Tigria 

Messina 

Maura Matra, or Black Eyes 


Kistenoas Dagh 

Metauro, Naples 
Leuterochori, Romelia 
Modon 

oe HAO, Campagna, Na- 


Onscat, dietriet of Bouzok 
Modoorly 
Gebel Mokattam 


faaden Uzzulmored 
Los Appeninos 


Bourg Evescal, Savoy 
Messis, or Masisiyah 
Marant Aderbijan 
Tchilder Deehe Asiatic Taor- 


key 
Plain of Moosh, Asiatic Toar- 


Isle oa Chaadooky,_ between 
the Indus aad tho Larkbana 
Krabata 


Myconi 

Themitto 

Melazzo 

Melazzo, or Marmora 
Suffangheal Bahri 


N. 


Neta, Calahria, Naples 
Nissa, Servia 

Jalonitza. Wallachia 
Djebel el Berkel, Dongola 
Salhadjar 

Neclaub, India 


Diveto 
Euebect and Lepanto 


Napoli_1i Romania 

Nour, Usbee Tartary 

Nekshab, district of Samar- 
cand 

Naxia 


[- 


Nakhjawans Aderhijan 
Oristagni 
Cavallo 
Nahlaus 
Scala Nova 
Nismes 


Colonna 
Nie indistrict of Amasgi- 


al 

Nesto, or Kara Su 
Eastern Gallicia 

Jsnie 

Khabonr, or river of Sert 


Isa idt. 
Ariaeapit Abkhaz 

co 
Bahr at A Abind, or White Riv. 
Cataract of of jan Adel, Nubia 
Village of Naaia, Asiatic Tor- 


key 
Ninrced Dagh, Asiatic Tur- 
ry 
Nisa op the Ochus, Persia 
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Ancient Names, 
Nisibis, or Zobah 
Nisyros, isleot - - - 
Nohatw, above Egypt - 
Nora, castle of, Cajpadocia 
Wuoceria, Campania . 
Nutum, cast coast, Sicily 
Nymphieum, Taurica - 
Wymphius river, of Pliny 
N ay jootetip oun et esse: 


Wyecan Galatia “ 28 6 


QOaras,orRhariver -— - 

Oasis of Juviter Ammon 
celum, Gallia -  - 
chus, or ane river, Aria 


Odlessus, Lower Masia - 

Cae, city of, Mar:time Pon- 
tus 

Cinuse insulw,Greeee + 

pes river, I'riballi , - 
Jiaua, casile ol, Armenia 

Gibie or Attalia, Pamphilia 
bia, or Othiopotis, rulos of 


Olbia Civitas, north side of 
Sardinta 

Olbiopulite, and Borystheni- 
tw, covatry o 

Oigussyg mount, Paphlagonia 

Qharus isle, Cyclades, Grecce 

Olympus, city of, Lycia - 

Olyinpus, or Chimera moun- 
tain, Lycian 

Olympus mount, io Rithynia 
lympus, eastern range ui, Bi- 

yoia 
Olympus, Galatian, Bithynia 
Olympus mount, isle of Cy- 


Oluvnee mount, Macedonia 
Ombos, Thebaid, Egypt - 
Onias, city and temple of 
Opis, city of, Assyria . 


Oppidum Vena Cilicia 

Grashik, Lower Masia 
Orchomenos, Beeotia, Greeea 

Ordessus river - 

Oreos, or Jlistieva, “Evbea, 
Greece 

aS Thrace: -_ 
ticum, Chavunia, Epirus, 
Greece 

Orie, district of the, Persia 

Croatis, or river Arosis - 

Orontes, mountain of, Media 

Orontes-river, Syria -  - 

Oronus, Beotia, ee : 

Osmos river, Triballi - 

Osrhoeae, or Autheimnusea 


Othrys mount, Thessaly - 
a of Herodotus, ur Jalia 
ha. 
Oxiana palus, Trans, Oxiana 
kiana Civitas = - = 

Oxus river - 
Oxus of Ptolemy, Bactria. 
Oxyeani - - 


Oxsdrace 
Oxynnchus, Thebaid, Egy pt 
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Modern, Names. 
Nesbin, Asiatic Turkey 
Nisuri 
The Nubians 
Yengi Bar, or Nour 
Nocera, Canpagua, Naples 
Noto 
Apook, Crimea 
Barman Su, Asiatic Torkey 
Nosti 


Nousher 


0. 


Wales, 
Seewal 

van, margvisate of Susa 
4 pene or Puolimalaa, Per- 


sia 
Varaa Bulgaria 
Unieh, district of Dianick 


Sapienza and Cabrera 

Isker, Bulgaria 

Alenjick, Persiaa Armenia 

Satalia, 

At the junction of the Bog and 
meper 

Terra Nuova 


District of Jamboyluk, Rossia 


Ulgus Dagh 
Aniiparos 
Deliktash 
Vakbtala Dagh 


Domaun Dagh 
Bainder Dagh 


Keush Daghi 
Muoate Di Rants Croci 


Olimho and Samavat Eski, or 
the Celestia) Hause 
am. Oinbo, Said, or Upper 


Tele “Tebud, in ruins, Delta 


{ Bey 
Dekhaee ‘Asiatic Turkey P. 
af Bagdad 
Porto @avaliere : 
Radschuk, Bulgaria 


erepu ‘ 
aArgis, Wallachia 
Orlo 


Adrianople, Romelia 
aricho 


ps Tah, Farsistann. Persia 

Range of El Wand, Persia 

Isl Aasee 
ropo 

Osmo, Bulgaria 

Pashalie of Koha, or Orfa, 
Asiatic Turkey 

Otridelechi, Te nelia 

Czetat Alba, or Lielgorod 


cake of Aral 

Termed, ay ue on Oxus 
Jihoon, or Ammoo 
River of Budnkshana 
Sayeukeiin: or district of Ha- 

jyean, west of the Indus 
Inhabitants of Ovtch, India 
Bahnasa,Said,or Upper Egypt 


P, 


Fachy. mum promontorium, Si- 


Poems city of, southern foot 
of mount Amanus, Syria 
alania, west side of Corsica 
alibothra, eapital of the Pru- 
sii and Gangaride 

Palus ao : 
nae Coloe, of Ptolem Y> 
Et} ne 

Pampbilia and Lycia 

Paneas, or Cwsarea Philippi, 
Palestine 
yangceus mount, Thraee - 

Panormos portus, Epirus - 

Eros: Dorth-west coast, 
sreily 

Panticapeum, Cimmerian 


Paphlagosia, Maritime _- 

Paphos, eity of, island of Cy- 
pras 

Paratoniam, Marmariea, Li- 


ya. 
Paremboli, Dodeeaschenos 


Parnassus mount, Phocis, 
Greece 

Parnes mount, Attica, Greece 

Paropamisan mountains - 

Paros isle, Cyclades. Greece 

Parthenium promontoriam 

Parthenium, Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus 

Partheoinm, near Lempus 

Parthenius river. Bithynia 

Parthenope; or Nezpolis,Cam- 
pana 


Cape Passaro 
Begrass 


La Balagaa 
Bhaguipore 


Sea of Azoff and Taganreg 
Lake of Dambea, Abyssinia 


Tekich 
Baneas 


Castagnas, Romelia 
anormo 
Palermo 


Kertch, residenee of Mithri- 
dates | 
Kastamooni 

affo 


Al Bareton 
Tamrle of Debot, Turkish Nu- 
tira 


Nozia , A 

Mountains of Gaur, Persia 

Paro 

Aia Bouron, Crimean 

Yenikale, straits of Kaffe, Cri- 
mea 

Parthenit, Crimea 

Bainder, or Bartin Su 

Naples, city of, Naples 


Ancient Numes. 

Parveti Montes, west of the 
lodus 

Paryadres range, south of In- 
terior Pontus 

Pasitigris river - + + 

Patmos. islandof .- 

HT ae Propria,Greece 

Pattalene, or Delta of the ta- 
dus. lodia 

Paxe insuke — 

Pegase, Thessaly 

Pefieum lake, Bi yceconia™ 

Pulla, Macedoma - os 

Pelopunnesus, Greece _- 

Pelorem promontorium, Sicily 

Pelusium, Egypt - 

Peneus river, i peeionia - 

Pentelices mount, Attica, 
Greece 

Peparethos insula 

Perma, beyond Jordan, Pales- 
Lie 

Pergamus, Aolis, Lydia 

Perinthus, or  Iieraclea, 
Thrace 

Persepolis, or Parsagade 

Persepolis. palace uF-  - 


Porsia, province Of ne 
Petilia, Magna Grecia - 
Petra Nabathzorum, Arabia 


Petra Oxiana, Sogdiana_ - 
ce district, and the Peuci- 


Reucomeust district of, India 
Phanagoria,isleof - - 


Phanagoria, city of _- 
Pharniatinns river, Pontus 
Pharos of Mithridates — - 


Pharsalia, ae - os 
P pean of Xencephon 
Pliasis of Xenophon -  - 
Phatmetie, mouth of the Nile 
Phezemonia, Paphlagonia 
Philadelphia, Cilicia : 
Philadelphia, north foot of 
mount Tmolus, lydia 
Philippi, ruins of, Thrace 
Philippopoliz, Thrace - 
Dolce ey ces — 
Philometium, Phrygia _- 
Philoteras, port.of, Red Sea 
Phiegrei Campi, Campania 
Plilius, Sicyonia, Peloponne- 
ce Greece 
Phiius, ruins 
Greece 
Pnocwa, Atclis - 
Phaiegandrus isle, Cyclades, 
Grecce 
Phorbaatia insula, Je gates 
Phycus promontorium, Libya 
Pliyscus of Xenophou * 
Pictanus, city of - 
FPimolis, Paphlagoaia : 


of, Argolis, 


Pimplea, tomb of Orpheus, 
Macedonia 
Pindus mount, Epirus, Greece. 


Pindus, ridge at the source of 


the Apsus 
Pindus, ridge of, north of the 
per of the Peneus, Mace- 


don 
Pinduss head of the gulf of 
Ambracia 
Pireus, port of, Attica, Grecce 
Pisidia_- - 
ae us Magnus, Abasci . 
Placentia - - 
Platwa, Ba Grecee - 
Platea, isle of, ibs 
AIDES defile o Upper Ci- 
1€18 
Pees(um, or Posidonia, Magna 
Grecia 
Pevs mount, Thessaly - 
Polemoniam, Pontus . 
Volybotum, Phrygia -  - 
Polytimetus of Curtivs  - 


Pompciopolis, Pa phlagonia 

Poorgah, Gedresia 

Beuluy: Postea Villa Eccle- 
sia:, Sardinia 

Porata. Pyreton, and Hierasus 

Portus V ‘alone: Cpirus.,Greece 

Portus Symbolirum, ‘Tanrica 

Porentia, Lucania, Magna 
Grecia 

Premis Parva, Dodeeaschenos 

Premnis,or Premis Magua,Do- 
decascheenos 

Promontorium, Vi eneris, Cilicia 

Propontis - 

Prosa ad Olsympum. Pitinia 

Proca ad Hypiom, Bithynia 

Pselcis, Dodecaschenos - 

ieee contras Dodccasche- 


Patnela, Lrenonia _ - 

Pthur of Pliay, Pthuris of 
Ptolemy 

Piolemais, Thebaid, Egypt 

Prolemais, Libya - 

Puteoli, Campania__- 

Pydna, or Kydna, Macedonia 


Modern Names. . 
Range of Teerah and Solimaua 


Hdiz Daghi 


The Jerahee, Persia 
Patmosa, or Patina 
Patras. gulf of Lepanto 
Province of Sinde, or Tatta 


Pachsn and Antipachsn 
Volo, Romelia 
Lake of Ocrida, Romelia 
Yenidge, Romelia 

lorea 
Cape Faro 


meh. rs 
Sslambria, Romelia 
Pendeli 


D 
£1 Gavr and El Belkaa 


Rergamo, Saron Khan 
Buyuk Erekhi, Romelia 


Ruins of Istakar 
Fai of Chilminar, or Takkt- 
F.. -Jemshi 

‘arsistaun 
Kirongali Calabria, Naples 
W ‘ady Mousa, or valley of Mo- 


Shadman Ushec Tartary 
Delta of the Danube 


District of Puckholi 
‘aman, mouth of the Kooban, 
Rassia 
Taman, Russia 
Baydar Su, district of Djanick 
a near Yenikale, Cri- 


Phursae Rometlia 

Plain of Passin, Armenia 

Armenian Araxes, or Aras 

Damietia 

Marsawan, district of Djanick 
Tout, Curamania 

Ala Sheher, Aidin 


Drama, Romelia 
Philibas, Romelia 

voli, ee) of Tarahozan 
Kadan K eh Caramania 
Cosseir, Thebaid 
Vicinity Shs city of Naples 
Staphlisa 


Near Agios Giorgios 


Fachia 
Policandro 


Livenzo 

Cane, Ras sl Sem 

FKutri Su, Asiatic Turkey 
Fortress of Bailan 

Osman district of Kianga- 


Village of Spee, Romelia 


Metzovo 
Mount Gromos 


Mavronoros, or Black Moun- 
tain 
Macroooros, the Great 
Mountain 
Porto Leone 
Hamid, Caramania 
Ritehwiata, Abkhaz 
Tieceaa 
alo Castro 
isle of Bomba 
Podaodo, Caramania 


Pesti, Calabria, Naples 


or 


Miloni, Romelia 
Fatsa, district of Djanick 
Ww na 
itiver of Sogd, Usbee Tarta- 


Tae or Vizir Kapri 
Pobre), Meeraa, Persia 
Villa Di Iglesia 


The Pruth, Moldavia 
Mouth of the Pelodi 
Balaclava, Crimea 
Potenza, Calabria, Naples 


Tbrim, Turkish Nubia 
*Shubek, Turkish Nubia 


Cape Ca valicre 

Sea of Marmora 
Boorse, 

Uskn 

panne iiudach Nobia 
Kobban, Turkish Nubia 


Bin Eglisa 
Ebsemibul ruins, Turkish Nu- 


Meche Said 

Tolometa 

Puzzuolo, Caneaneey Naples 
Katros, Romelia 


Ancient Names. 
Pylos, Eliacns, Greeee | + 
Pylos, in_Messenia, Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece 
Pyramus river, Cilicia - 
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Modern Names. 
Zanchio, or Avaranio 
Navara 


Jeihoon 


18, 


Raca. Ca lunensa nice plage: 
um, or Peoantopa 1s 

Eabbath Ammion, or Philadel- 
phia, Palestine 

Ramah Palestine - 

RegioVandabanda of Ptolemy, 
Sugdiaoa 

Resene, Osrhene 

Ehegium, Brotiom, Magna 
Grecia 

Rhenwa, ot Rhene isle, Cycla- 

es 

Rhinocolura 

Rhitymaz, city ofisie ofCreta 

bizn an. ‘ontus. - 
thodope mouat, Thrace - 

eos plain, the Great, 


RhombitesMajor Flumen, Asia 
Rhombites Minor, Asia - 
thyndaeus river . 
RKoasctanum, Magna Gracia 
tosolugium, on the Halys 
Rupes Maurensis, on 


the 
Rhone 


8 


Sace, near the snurecs of the 
laxartes and Oxus 

Sacram promontorium, Lycia 

ran promontorium, Cursi- 


Sagalassus, Milyas - 
Siguotum, in Spain - 
21s, city and temple of 
Salamis, eity of, Cypras 
Salamis, isle ot, Greece - 
Salapia, Apulia, Magna Gre- 
cia 
Samaria, city of, Palestine 
Samaria, district of, Palestine 
Samochonites, luke of 
Samomum promontorium, 
north side of Crete, Greceo 
Samos, island o 
Samosata, in Comagene - 
Samothrace, island of, Propon- 


tis 
a naatiaia, arses Pae. - 
Sangurius river, Bithynia 
Sarapana, Colchis 
Sardis, plain of or Cilbienus 
Cones 
Sardis, ae - 28 
Sarepta. Phenicia - 
Sarpedovium, cape of, Cilicia 
Sarus river, Cilicia -  - 
Sauromatz, country of - 


Seomius mount, Macedonia 
yizum promontorium, Ar- 
golis, Greece 

ag east coast, Magna 

recia 

Scvileum,_straita of Sicily, 
Magna Grecia 

Scymnia, froutier of Colehis 

Prone HO of, Cyclades, 


Gre 
Bene tocalies Cappadocia 
eleucia, Pieria, Seria, + 
Seleucia Trachea, Cilicia Tra- 


che 
Solnprethebaic: Egypt - 
Selinus, Cilicia - BrP 
Selinus, or Selinuotum, Sicily 


Selinustiver. Sicily - - 
Selymbria, Thrace + - 
Sepphoris, Palestine - — - 


Seriphos isle.Cyclades.Greeee 
Serrium, or Cicones of Homer, 


race 
Boca on the LEfellespont, 


Shat- Jale laraby mouthof_ - 

Sicinus isle. Cvclades, Greece 

Sicyon. gulfot Corinth,Greeee 

Side, Pamphilia 

Sidena, or river ror Saal, Ma- 
ritime Pontus 

Siderneapsa, or Sidrus. Thrace 

Sidicenum Teanum, Canipa- 
nia 

Sion, Pheenicia . 

Sigeum promontorium, Tro- 
ade 

Sigzeum, town of, Troade 

ee ae Ever Picentini and 


ie "Thehaid, Egypt - 

Simethus river,.east coast, 
Sicily 

Sinai mount, Arabia- = - 

Sindumanni - ee 


Singara. Mesopotamia - 
Sinope, Paphlagonia - 
Sintiea, district of, Thrace 
Sinus Glaucus,, Lyeia . 
Sinus Strymoaicus, Thrace 
Sinus Thermaicus,. Macedonia 
Sinus Singiticus, Macedonia 


r} 


Rakkah on the Euphrates 
Ruins of Amman, on the Zer- 


ka 
Al Ramlah 
flaraeatot of Pamer, Ushec Tar- 
t 
Bacal Ain, province of Orfa 
Reggio, Calabria, Naples 


Great Dili 


Foi} ava 

Retin 

rials, district of Tarabozan 
Karowlan 

Tehouagilarkir 


Ae river, below Azoff 
‘T’schabbash river 
Susonghirli E 
Rassano, Calabria, Naples 
Kara Khai 

Roquemaure 


Sakita, Toorkistaun 


Cape Chelidoai 
Cape Corso 


Karadjouk 
Murviedro 


Colouri 
Salpe, Capitanata, Naplea 


Sebaste 

Areta and Nabloua 
Take of Houle 
Salamone 


Samo 
Someisat, or Simsat, Syria 
Samatbraki 


Kebrina 
Sacaria 
Shorapan 
Darguz 


Sart, 

Sarfond 

Lissan el] Kahpch 

Seihoon 

District, of Astracan and the 
Don Cossacks 

Maleshive, Romelia 
kilico 


Squillaci, Calabria, Naplea 
Seiglio. or Scilla, Calabria, 


es 
Letskoumi, Mingrelia 
cyTO 


Tureal, district of Sciras 
Suedia 
Seletke 


Selin, Upper Egypt 
selenti 

Terre Di Pollace 
Madeuni river , 
Selivria, Romelia 
Sa pphuro 

Serp 

Shepshe, Romelia 


Zemenic, Romelia 


Cossisa Bonny, Persia 

Sikigo 

Basilico 

Alanieh 

Fatsa Sua, district of Tarabo- 
zan 

Svrus, Romelia 

Tiano, Campagna, Naplea 


Saide | 
Cape Janissary 


Yeni Sheher 
Silaro, Naples 


Djchal Al Silsili, Upper Egypt 
Giaretta 


Djchal Tar 

Takao of the Brahooick 
Tang? west of the Indas 

Sinjar, Asiatic Turkey 

Sinoube 

Plain of Serres, Romelia 

Gulf of Maeri 

Gulfof Contessa, Romelit 

GulfofSaloniea, Romelia _. 

Gulf of Monte Santo, Romelia 


4 Ancient Names. , 
Sinus Torunaicus, Maecdonia 


Sinus Maliaeus, Thessaly 
Sinus Pegasus, ‘Thessaly 
Sinus Crisseeus, Greece - 
Sinus Saronicus, Attica, 
Greece 
Sinus Argolicus, Greece - 
Sinus Laconicus : 
Sinus RE ounens. Greeee 
Sinus Ambracicus, Greece 
Sinus Carcinitis - 
Sinus Casalus, Corsica. - 
Sinus Calaritanus, Sardinia 
Stous Neapolitanus, Sardinia 
Sinus Heeroapoliticus, Arabia 
Sipontum, or Sipas, Magna 


Greeia 

Siphnos isle, Cyclades, Greece 
Sipylus mons + + 
Sitacene - - - - 


Skapto Hyla of Thucydides, 
Thrace 
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Modern Names, 
Gulf of Cassandra and Aio- 
ranura, Romelia 
alu Be Romelia 
Gulfiof Volo, Romelia 
Gulfof Corinth 
Gulf of Engia 


Gulf.of Napoli 

Galfof Colokythia 

Gultol Coren 

Galf of Arta 

Utu Degoiz, or Dead Sea 

GalfofCalvi . 

Ray of Cagliari 

Bay of Oristagni 

Gulf of Suez, Red Sea 

Ie ee doiita: Capitanata, Na- 
plea 

Siphanto 

Sipuli Dagh 

District Hervenn the Deeallah 
and Hnd. Asiatic Turkey 

Siipatiac: Romelia 


By cothos ineulas (meen + ° Skiatho 
Skopelos insula, Greere - Skopelo 
Smyrna, lonia - Asmir 


Sogdaia, or Sidagios, Taurica 
Sogdiand Sabrace - ~« 


Sogdiana - - - « 


Sole,Cyprus - 
i, iB eapientt Pompeiopolis,Ci- 


Supine. valley of, Armenia 


Sophite 

Sonor lake of, Bithynia: \ 
Sophon, eity of, Birhynia 
Sora, city of, Paphlagonia 
Sparta, siteof ancient, Greece 
Sperehtus river, Thessaly 
Biady sis of Pliny, Dadecasche- 


Stagyra, Macedooia -_ - 

Stena, Pelagonia, Epirus, 
Greece 

Steniclarus river, source of, 
Greece 

Stobi, Pelagonia, Macedonia 

ee ones Caria, Perea Rho- 

lorum 

Su oueale insula 

Strophades insulm. Greece 

Strymon river, Thrace - 


Stymphalus, plain of, Arca- 
dia. Greece 
Stymphalus lake, 
reece ; 
Sivmphalas, eity of, Arcadia, 
Greeee 
SuetbeaBtOn of the, Cauca- 


Arcadia, 


Sutsione, district of, west of 


odus 

Suastus of Ptolemy. river. 

Suche, port of, or Theon Sote- 
Ton 

Suessa Aurnoea. Campania 

Sukkiim.or Trogledytes,coun- 
try.of, Mare Rubrum 

Solei, south of Sardinia _- 

Salmo. native city of Ovid, 
Peligni 
unium promontorium, Atti- 
ea, Greece 

Syene - 

Syndieus Portus, Sindica 

Syracuse. Sicily- - - 

Svrgis river : 

Syria, Maritime pass inte 

Syros isle, Cyelades, Greece 

5 ie Greater, Maritime Li- 


Sudak, Crim 

Shikarpoor ar aed district of Bek- 
ur, 

Vale of Sods Usbee Tarta- 


sata 
Mezetln 


Valley of Diartekir, Asiatic 
urkev 

Tindoo Bramins 

Lake of Sabaujah 

Sahaujah 

Haice Abbasee 

Palewoehori 

Tlellada, Romelia 

Amara ruins, Turkish Nubia 


Stanros. Romelia 
Defile of Klissoura 


Nisi 
mgnaatirs Romelia 
ski Hissar 


Strombolo, Lipari isles 
Strivali . 

Strumona, or Emboli, Rome- 

Ketan thron 

Zaraeca 

Chione 

Suaneti 

District of Sewad, India 


River of Sewad, India 
Suakin, coast of Habbesh 


Sezz0, Campagna, Naples 
Coast of Habbesh, Red Sea 


Sulechi 
Su ulnona Abruzzo Ultra, Na: 


Cape! Colonna 


Assouan 

Soundjick, or Anapa. 
Saragosa 

Choper, 2 branch of the Den 
Eons of the Mahersey 


Sue AJ Kibbeer 


Serits Lesser, Maritime Li- Gulf of Kabes 
ywa 
Sithenus isle, Cyclades, Thermia 
Greece 
Ts 


Tabridium of Pliny -  - 


Tacapa, coast of the Lotopha- 
ai, Libya 
Twnarium 
Greece 
Talmis, Dadaceschenos - 
Tamyrus river, Syria - 
Tanagra, Baotia, Greece 
Tanugra, plain of, Bootia, 
Greece. 
Tanais river - se 


promontorium, 


Tanis, or Zoan of Scripture 

Tanis, Jake of  - 

Taochi of Xenophon, Armenia 

Taphis, Dodeeaschenos - 

Taphre: of Strabo, Taphros of 
Ptolemy 

Taphros, o7 the Trench, south 
aide of Cersica 

Tapuri,or Tapyti,  - 

Tarentum, Apulia, 
Grecia 

Tavium, or Tavia, Troemean 
Galatia 

Tauranitis of Tacitua - 


Magna 


Tahoo, south-west of Germa, 
fezzan . 

Kabes, coast of Tripoli 

Cape Matapan 


Kalabshe. Turkish Nabia 
Nahar Damar 
Grimathi 

aera 


Danaetza, or Donetz, 
«Dranch of the Don 
eral 
enzale 
penal of Tahoskari 
Tafa, Turkish Nubia 
Or Kapi, or Perckop 


eat 


Strait of Bonifacio 


Tabristaun, Persia 
Taranta, La Puglia, Naplea 


Techoroum 
District of Taro, Armenia 
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_ Ancient Names. 
Tauri of ilerodotus, country 


0 
aurini,Gallia_-.-  - 
‘aurominium, Sicily : 
Taurus, Cilician 2 


‘aygetus mount, Laconia, 
Greeee , m 
Taarus river,on the Eusxine, 

"hrac 


1) A 
Tegea, Areadia, Peloponne- 
sus, Greece 
Teleboas of Xenopbon~ - 


Telmessus,north- west frontier 


Pemba defile of, Thessaly, 
enedos, isle of, Cyelades, 
Greece 
Tenos, of, Cyclades, 
Greece |. , 
Tentyra, district of Thebaid 
Teos, birth place of Anaerean, 
onia i 
Termessnus, pass to the interior 
of Phrygia, 
Terva, Armenia sy 
Thagos, isle of, Greece + 
ers ee Thessaly + 
*hebes, Beeotia, Greece -, 
Themiseyra, city of, Maritime 
ontus. : ; 
Theodosia, Tauriea, Crim 


isle 


Theodosiopolis, Armenia 
hera, isle of, Cyelades, 
Greece 


Therine Selinuntie. Sicily 
Thermodon river, Mar. Pon- 


tus 
a nonylas defile af, Thes- 


saly | ; 
Thespia, Bmotia. Greece - 
Thessalonica,or Therma, Ma- 
cedonia , 

Thoaris river, Mar. Pontus , 
Thospia, ar Arzaniorum oppi- 
dum, Armenia i 
Thrasimena, lake of, Etruria 
Thronium,Loeri Epienemidils 

reece rr 

Thyamusriver,Epirus,Greece 
Thyatira, Lydia .- 
Thymbrium, or Antiochia ad 

Pisidiam, Phrygia . 
Thymbrius river, Bithynia, 
Thynmias, oa the uxines 

Thrace ; 
Thrysagete, residence of 
Tiarantusriver -  -  -, 
ee Galilee - - 

ibiseugriver - + - 


Tihula civitas, north side of 
Sardinia A 

eR UN + 
1granocerta, city of, Cordu- 


enn 
Tigrisof Xenophon - = - 
Tigris of Pliny, or the Nym- 


phius 

Tigrisof Ptolemy, - - 

Tiparenus, Argolie, Greece 
a ar Thapsacus, on 
the Euphrates | 

ho mons, lonia- —- 
ithorea, Phocis, Greece 

Titianus Partus, west side of 
Corsica P 

Tmolus mons, Lydia . 
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_ Modern Names. 
Crimea 


ra of Turin, Piedmont 
‘aormino 

Ramadan Og!n, Balakklar 
Pente Daetylon 


Deniadari, on the Black Sea, 
Romeha 
Peali 


Ak Sa, or river of Moosh, 
Asiatic Turkey 
Maeri 


Piscopia ; 
Tembi, Romelia 
Tenedo 


Tina 


Dendera, Said 
Sigagik 


FEstenaz 


Frivan 

Thassos F 

Thaumaeo, Romelia 

Thive a 

Village of Terme, district of 
Dyjaniek, 

Stara, Crimea 

Hassan Cala 

Santorini 


Sciacca, a 
Terme, in district of Djanick 


Bocea Di Lupo, Romelia 


Phri 
Sulgacha, Romelia 


Askyda, district of Djanick 
Erzen, on the Batman Sa 


Lago Di Perugia, Tuscany 
Bodonitza 


Kalama 
Ak Hissar 
Ak Sheher 


Poorrac Sa 
Ineada, on the Black Sea, 
ome la 

Banks of the Wolga 

Alauta, Wallachia 

Tabariyah . 

Theysse, Transylvania and 
Upper lIungary 

Longo Sardo 


Tesino, Dutchy of Milan 
Casabun of Sert, Asiatic Tur- 


ey rae 
Snzan, or Ifazel Su, Asiatic 

urkey 
The Batman Su 
River of Diarbekj 
peice or Spezzia 

1 Der, Asiatic Turkey 

Bisbharmach 


elitza, 
Porto Di Tizzano 


Bouz Dagh,or the Cold Meun- |- 
tain 


Ancient Names. 
Tochari,in Bactria, - — - 
Tomarus, range of, between 

the Aracthus and the Ache- 
ous 
Tomarus 
Greece | e 
Tomi, residence of Ovid, Low- 
er Mesia 
Tonzus river, Thrace = - 
Tornadotastiver, - - 
Yottaium, Bithynia - - 


mount, Epirus, 


Trachonitis and {turea 
Trapezus, Pontug _ - 
Trapezas mons of Strabo 
Tretus, 


defile of, Argolis, 
reece 


Tricca, Thessaly - - 
(irimithus, Cyprus - + 
Triopium promontorium, Do- 


ris 

Tripoli, in Phoenicia. - 

‘Tripoli, river of, Syria _- 
ripoli, Cappadocian, Mar. 
Pontus F 

Tritwa, Achaia, Peloponne- 
sue, Greece. 

Triton river, Lihya -  - 

‘Lritonis Palos, Libya - 


Trezen, Peloponnesus,Greeee 

Tarris Libisonis, north side of 
Sardinia 

Turullus, Thrace -— - 
‘utzis, Dedeeaschenos - 

Tyana,or Dana, Tyanitis,Cap- 
padocia ; 

Tymphrestus mount, Phoeiss 

reece 

Tvndaris, north-west coast of 
Sicily | 

Tyras, Turia, or Danaster 

Tyri Gete, residence of - 


Modern Names. : 
Tocharistaon 
Tzumerka, 


Tombr, and Tomerit 
Tomiswar, or Baba, Bulgarra 


Tonza, Romelia 

Odorneh, Asiatie Turkey 

Shoghut 

Reled Shekyf F 

Tarabozan, or Trehisond 
chatyr Dagh, south-east 
coast of Crimea 

Trito 


Tricala, Romelia 
‘Trimitusa 
Cape Crio 


Tarabolos 
Nahar Kade 
Tereboli, d 
7an, 
Tritri 


E! Hammar, coast of, Tanis 
Lake of Lowdeah, coast of Ta- 
ni 
amala. 
Porto Di Torro 
Tchorlou. Romelia 
iiyrshe, Purkish Nubia 
Tchekisla 
Agrafa 


Tyndari 


& 
trict of Tarabo- 


Dniester, Moldavia 
Banka of the Dniestre 


Tyrieum of Xenophon, Phry- Eligoun 

Taitzis, Dodeeascheenos - Meryo, Turkish Nubia 
U. 

Ureinium Civitas, Corsiea Ajazzo 


scopia, Macedonia 


Seupi, Romelia 


Usendama Ressica, Thrace Statimaka, Romelia 
Utus river, Tribalh . id, Bulgaria 

Vv. 
Valarsapata, Armenia - Etehmiazin 


Venafrum, Campania —- 
Venusia,. native city of Ho- 
race, Magna Greeia_- 
Vienna Al!lobrogum, Gallia 
Vuleania ingula, Lipari isles 
Vulturnus river, Campania 


Venafro, Campagna, Naples, 

Venoso, on the Offanto, Capl- 
tanata, Naples 

Vienue, Dauphiny, France 

Valeano 

Volturno Campagna, Naples 


Z. 


Zabatus of Xenophon = - 
Zabdicene, Armenia - 


Zaeynthusinsula -  - 
Zadracarta, or Hyreana, Me- 
tropolis A : 
Zagros mountains, Asayria 
Zariaspa,or Bactra =  - 
Zariaspis of Ptolemy . 
Zevhirium Promonteriom, 
Pontus . 
Zeugma, or bridge of the Eu- 
phrates 


Great Zab 

District,of Jezeerah-ul Omar, 
Asiatic Turkey 
ante 

Sari, Persia 


Aiagha Dagh, Asiatic Tarkey 
AUK, city of 

River of Banik and Baamee+ 
aru 

Cape Kara, distriet of Tara 


oOZan 
Castle of Roumkala 


> Tue above Table contains enly the names of such regions and cities, &c, as are mentioned in this Edition of 
Roiirn’s Ancient History—it does not therefore pretend to be a general Table of Ancient and Modern History.— 
The ancient political Divisions mentioned, are those which existed prior to the era of Roman conquest er Roman 
political nomenclature—Many of the cities mentioned in ancient history have utterly perished, and left no traces of 
their past existence—these consequently it would have been useless to ingert.—Of cities whose remains exist, those 
only are inserted whose sites have heen clearly ascertained.—Such cities as have preserved their ancient names ob- 


viously did not require to be enumerated. In constructing a Table of this kind itis impossible to attain that degree of * 


” 


aecuracy and fulness which could be wished. Even the best geographers are almost utterly ignorant of the great inte- ~ 


tior of the Asiatic peninsula—as also of the interior of Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, and Ilyria—and until great i 
political changes shall have laid these and other ancient countries open to the view of the learned and scientific tra- 


veller, every Table of this kind must ef necessity be greatly defective. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Note—The numerals refer to the Volume—the figures to the Page—the Articles marked N. will be 
found in the Notes, 


A. 

AxANTiIDAS makes himse!f tyrant of Sicyon, ii. 84. 

Abas, king of Argos, 1. 207. i : ; 

Abdolooymus is placed upon the throne of Sidon againat his 
will, i. 545. his answer to Alexander, ibid. 

Abelox, a Spaniard, his treachery, 1. 107.. 

Abian Scythians, inquiry respecting the, 1, 650. N. Bees: 

Abradates, king of Susiana, engazea in Cyrus’a service, 1. 
159. he is killed in the battle of Thymbra, 164. : 

Abraham goes to Egypt with Sarah, i. 61. the Scripture pla- 
ces him very near Nimrod; and vey 134. 

brocomas, one of the generals of Artaxerxes Mnemon’s ar- 
my, marches against Cyrus the younger; i. 304. ‘ 

Absalom, brother of Alexander Jannaeus, 11. 271. he is taken 
prisoner at the siege of Jerusalem, 872. 

Abutites, governor of Susa for Darius, surrenders that place 
to Alexander, i. 562. he is continued in his government, ibid. 
, Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by Philip, 1i. 134, &c. trag- 
ical end of that city, 140. _ 

ee aemy founded at Alexandria under the name of Muse- 
am, ii. 54. 

Acarnanians, age of Greece, their courage, ii.122, 

_Acheans, settled by Achazus in Peloponnesus, 1. 176. institn- 
tion o! their commonwealth, ii. 83 their government, cities, of 
which the Achzan league is formed at first, ib. severa! cities 

joi it afterwards, ib. chiefa who rendered that republic so 

ourishing, 124.—The Achzans entcr into a war with Spar- 
ta, 9. after many losses they ca!l in Antigenus to their aid, 
96. in a war with the Autolians they have recourse tn Philip, 
110. they declare for the Romans against that prince, 143. they 
join with the Romans against Antiochus, 108. their cruel 
treatment of many Spartans, 171.they subject the Messenians, 

79. they send deputies to Rome concerning Sparta, 182. Calli- 
crates, one of their deputies, betrays them, ib. &c. ‘The 
Achzans resolved to share with the Ramans in the dangers of 
the war against Perseus, 215. they are suspected by the Ru- 
mans, 23]. cruel treatment of them by the Romans, 232, &c., 
troubles in Achaia, 232. the Acheans declare war against the 
Lacedemonians, !39. ee the Roman commissionera, ib. 
they engage Thebes and Chalcis to join them, ib. they are de- 
feated by Mctellus, ib. and afterwards by Mnmmius, 240. &c., 
Achaia is reduced into a Roman proyince, ib. 

Achzmenes, brother of Xerxes, 1. 247. . 

Achzmenes, brother of Artaxerxes Mnemon. is placed at the 
bead of the army sent by that prince against. Egypt, 1. 978. he 
is killed in a battle. 1b. i 

Achzus, son of Xuthus, founder of the Achzans, i, 208, 

_Achzus, cousin of Seleucus Ceraunus, has the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Egypt, 11. 103. he avenges the death of that 
prince, ib. he refuses the crown, and preserves it for Antiochus 
the great, ib. his fidelity to that prince, ib. he revolts against 
Antiochus, 105. his power, ib. he 1s betrayed and delivered up 
to Antiochus, and put to death, 109 d 

Achaia, so called from Achezus.—See Achwans, i. 112. | 

Acharnians, comedy of Aristophanes; extract from it, 1. 435. 

Achillas, young Ptolemy’s guardian, ii. 333, he assassinates 
Fermpey: 1b. he is put to death, ; 

Achoris, king of Egypt, 1. 374. . 

Achradina, ene ot the quarters of the city ef Syracuse, de- 
scription of it, 1. 323. . ee 

Acichorius, general of the Gauls, makes an irruptinn ijato 
Macedonia. then into Greece, ii. 61. he perishes there, 62. , 

Aciliua (Manms) is ee inted to command in Greece againat 
Antiochus, 11. 158. he defeats that prince aear Thermopyle, 
159, he subjects the Avtolians, 160. &e. 

Acilius, a young Roman, his stratagem to make Perseus 
quit hisasylum, ii. 224. 

Acrisius, kiog of Argos, i. 207. x 

Acrotatus, son of Areus, king of Sparta, ii. 71. valour of that 
young pritce, 72. 4 ae 

Actium, city famous for Antony’s defeat, ii. 341. 

Ada continued in the government of Caria after the death of 
Adreus her husband, 1. $25. er , Zl 

ee (Magarsus, or Megornes) city in Cilicia, described, i. 


ee general of the Carthaginians, defeata the Romans 
at sea, 1. v4. 

Adimantus is appointed general of the Atheniang after the 
battle of Arginus®, i. 342. by what means he escapes death af- 
ter his defeat at ADgospotamos, 344. | é 

_ Admetus, king of the Molassians, gives Themistocles refuge, 
7. 270, he is intimidated by the Athenians, and sends him away, 


Admetus. officer in Alexander's army, i. 548. 4 
© Adonis. Feasts celebrated in honour of him at Athens, i. 


20. 

Adore. Etymology of that word,i.197.N.. | 

®acides, gon of Arymbas, king of Epirus, ig driven out of 
his dominions by the intrigues of Philip king of Macedonia, he 
reascenda the throne, i. dI4. ‘ ri i 

facides, king of Epirus, is banished by his own subjccta, ii. 


Asgeus, king of Athens, i.207. —, 

ASgina, little igland near Athens. i. 242, 

US a2 famous for Lysander’s victory over the Athe- 
nians, 1. Ae 

Aegyptus, name given to Sesostris, 7.20. ; 

emilia, sister to Paulus Aimiltus ; riches left by her to Sci- 
pio, at her death, i. 128, 


Vou. I1.—8s0 


Emilius (Paulus) is chosen eonsn], ii, 217.,he sets ont for 
Macedonia, 219. exact and severe discipline which he eatablish- 
es in his army, 220. he gains a famous victory over Perseus near 
the city of Pydna, 223, &c. he pursues Perseus in his flight, 
204. that, prince puts himsel! into his hands, 220. _ Paulus 
ASmilins is continued in the cominand of the army in Macedo- 
nia, ib. during the winter-quarters he visits the most famous 
cities of Greece, 226. upon his return to Avorlpalis he imparts 
to the Macedonians the regulations made by himself and_ the 
senate in respect to Macedanta, 227, &c. he gives a great feast 
there, ib. he sets out for Rome, and passes through Epirus 
the cities of which he abandons tn be plundered by the troops, 
227. he enters Rome in Array he OS AEC. a 

milius, deputy from the Romans, gocs to Philip, who was 
besieging Abydes, and exhorts him im the name of the senate 
to lay down his arms, ii. 135. he goes to Egypt to take posses- 
sion He gaagroienship of the king in the name of the Roman 
people, Lab. 5 : E 
_ Amiling (L. Paulus) is elected consul with Varro, i. 107 he 
is kilied at the battle of Canna, 108. 

Aina, a very rich temple in Media, 11.132. . eae 
ARneas, supposed by Virgil contemporary with Dido, i. 78. 
_Ainobarbus,(Domitius,) consul, declares for Antony and re- 

tires to him, 11, 340. . 7 

fMolus. son of Hellen, reigns in Thessaly, i.208, __ 

Azra of Nabonassar, 1. 140. area of the Seleucidz, ti. 34. 

4®schines, Athenian orator, suffers himself to be corrupted 
by Philip's gold, 1. 511, &e. he accuscs Demosthenes, 474. he 18 
cast and retiyes into banishment, ib. 

/fsop the Phrygian: his histery, i. 226, he goes to the court 
of Creesus, ib. he is supposcd to have been the inventor of fa- 

es, 227, 

A,tolia, one of the principal parts of Greece, i. 206. 

AStolians. War of the AEtolians against the Achwans and 
ae ii. 110. treaty of peace between them, 120. the tolians 
join the Romans against Philip, 121. they make peace with that 
prince, 131. they declare against him lor the Romans, 142. they 
ennderon the treaty made between Philip and the Remans 
151. they form a resolution to seize Demetrias, Chalcis, an 
Lacedemon, by treachery, 156. they call in the aid of Antioch- 
us against the Romans, ib. they offer to submit te the Romans 
160. and cannot obtain peace, ib. the senate, at the request o 
the Athenians and Rhodiana, grant it them, 170. cruel treat- 
ment of them hy the Romans, 23]. . ‘5 

Africa circumnavigated in the reign of Nechao, i. 66. Han- 
no sails round it by order nf the senate of Carthage, 76. 

Agamemnon. king of Mycene. i. 207. . P 

Agarista, wife of Megacles. Her father’s conduct in choosing 
ber a hnsband, i. 220. | : = ‘ 

Agathoclen, concubine of Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 109. miser- 
able end of that woman, 133. ‘ : J . 

_Agathocles seizes the tyrant of Syracuse, i. €5. his ose 
tions against the Carthaginians in Sicily and Africa, ib. he 
brings over Ophellas to his side, and then puta him to death, 
€3. miserahle end of that tyrant, ib. ; e .. 

Agathocles, eo of Parthia for Antiochus, ii. 77. 

Agathocles, hrother of Agathoclea, ii. 109. his ascendant 
over Ptolemy Philopator, Ib, his measures for chtaining the 

uardianship of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 133. he perishes misera- 


¥, 10. 
Agatsbashee, sce Aggia Dagler. x a 
Agelas of Naupactus: ambassador from the allies to Philip. 
Wisdom of his discourse, ti. 118. &c. , ks 4 
Agesilaus is elected king of Sparta, i. 364. his edocation and 
character, ib. he sets out for Asia, 366, he differs with Lysan- 
der, 367. his expeditions in Asia, 3€6. Sparta aproints him 
generalissimo hy sea and land, 3(i9. he commissions Pisander to 
command the fleet in his stead, ib. his interview with Pharna- 
bazus, 370. the Ephori reeall him to the aid of his country, 371. 
his ready obedience, ib. he gainsa vietory over the Thebana, 
at Coron, in which he is waunded, 373. he returns to Sparta, 
ib. he always retains his ancient manners, ib. he discovera the 
conspiracy formed by Lysander, ib. different expeditions of 
Agesilaus in Greece, 374. he causes his brother Teleutias to be 
appointed admiral, ib. Sphodrias is acquitted by his means, 
473. Antalcidas rallies him upon his being wounded by the 
Thebane. ib. dispute between, Agesilaus and Epaminondas ia 
the assembly of the allies of Sparta, 474. he causes war to be 
declared eee) the Thebans, 475. he finds means tn save 
those, who have fled from the battle nf Lenctra, 476. hia con- 
duct in the two irruptiong nf the Thebans into the teria of 
Sparta, ib. Sparta sends aid to Tachos, king of Egypt, who had 
revolted against Persia, 487. actions of Agesilans in Egypt, 
88. he declares fnr Nectanebua against Tachos, ib. he dies on 
his return to Sparta, ib . “ee 
‘ eas uncle on the mother’s side to Agis, king of Sparta, 
ii. 90. he abuses that prince’s confidence, 91, violence which he 
pace ee one of the Ephori, 92. he is wounded and left 
or dead, 1b. 5 . 
Agesipolis, king of Sparta, with Agesilaus, i. 46€. difference 
between those two kings. ib. he commands the army sent 
against Olynthus, 469. his death, ib. 
Agesipolis reigns at Sparta with Lycur 
throned by Lycurgus, 207. be retires to t 
mans, 1b. we oe 
5 ee aie: mother of Agis, king of Sparta, ii. 93. her death, 


: Agiatis, widnw of Agis, king of Sparta, is forced hy Leonidas 
to marry Cleomenes, 11, 94. death of that princess, *39 


us, ii. 112. he is de-’ 
e camp of the Ro- 
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* Agis If. son of Arch damus, king of Sparta, i. 322. he makes 
war against the people of Elis, 305. he acknowledges Leoty- 
chides tor his son at his death, tb. ’ 

Agis If{. son of, another A.chidamus, king of Sparta, com- 
mauda the army of the Laeede:nonians agatast the Macedoni- 
ans, and is killed ina battle, 1. o67. os 

gis 1V. son of Eudamidas, reigns at Sparta, ii. 89. he en- 

deavours to revive the ancient institutions of Lyeurgus, ib. he 
effects it.in part, 90. &e. only Agesilaus prevents the final exe- 
eution of that desigo, 91. he is sent to aid the Acheans against 
the tolians, ib. on his retarn to Sparta he finds a total change 
there, 92. he 13 condernned to die, aud executed, 93, &c, 

_Agunothetz, a name given to those who presided in the pub- 
lic games of Greece, 1. 424. : i 
J rieniture. Esteem that the ancients had for it, especially 
in Egypt, 1. 56.in Persia, 188. and in Sieily, 292. 

Agrigentum. Foundation of that city, 1. 318. it ia anbjected 
firet by tho Uarthaginians, 2. and afterwards by the Remans, 

Agron, prince of Illyria, ti. 88. . 

Ahssuerns, name Teen by the Scriptures to Astyages, aa al- 
80 to Cambyses and Darius.—Sce the names of the last twa._. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes vassal and tributary to Tig- 
lath-Pilesar, 1. 140. . 

Seegnissean ot Perseus, king of Mycenz, and father of Am- 

phitryon, 1, 207, . 

Alcwus, Greek peet,i.224. | 

Alcander, young Licedamenian, puts out one of Lycurgus’s 
eyes, 1.244. Lycurgus’s manner of being revenged on him, 1b, 

Alcetas, king of the Molosstans, great grandlathcr both of 
Pyrrhus and Alexander the Great, 1. 905, : 

_ Alcibiades. When very ynung he carries the prize of valour 
in the battle against the Potidwans, 1. 238. character of that 
Athenian, 3{4. his intimacy with Socrates, ib. his versatility 
of genius, 315. his passion fer ruling alone, ib.——Alcibiades 
begins to attract notice at Athens, J16. his artifice for breaking 
the treaty with Sparta, ib. he engages the Athenians in the 
war with Sicily, 317. he is elected general with Nicias and La- 
machus, 313. he ig accused of having mutilated the statnes of 
Mercary, 319. he sets out for Sicily, withaut having been able 
to bring that affair toa trial, ib. he takes Catana by surprise, 
321. he is recalled hy the Athenians to be tried, 322. he flies, 
and is cnndemned to die for contumacy, ib. he retires to Sparta, 
ib. he debauches Timea, the wife of Agis, nnd has a son hy 
her tb. he advises the Lacedamonians to send Gylippus to the 
aid of Syracuse, 324. Alcibiades retires te Tissaphernes, 
334. his influence with that satrap, ib, his return to Athens is 
concerted, 336. he is recalled, 337. he heats the Lacedemonian 
eet, ib, he goes to Tissapherner, who causes hini to be seized 
and carried prisoner to Sardis, ib. he escapes out cares ib. 
he defeats Mindarus and Pharnabazus by sea and land the same 
ay, ib. he returns in triumph to Athens, 338. and is declared 
generalissimo, ib. he causes the great, mysteries to he celebra- 
ted, 339. he seta sail with the fleet, ib. Thrasybulus accuses 
him at Athens of having occasioned tho defeat of the fleet near 
Ephesus, 310. the command is taken trom him, 1b, he comes to 
the Athenian generals at ASgospotamos, 344, the advice he 
ives them, ib. he retires into the province of Pharnabazus, 
43. at satrap causes him to be assassinated, ib. his charac- 
ter, 349. a 

Alcibiades, one of the Spartan exiles, is reinstated by the 
Acheans, and sent deputy to Rome with complaints against 
them, ii. 177. the Achavans eondenin him te die, 1728. they soon 
after annul that, sentenee, 179. i 

Alcimus is placed at the head of Demetrius Seter’s army 
against the Jews, ii. 249. 

Alcimezan, i. 219. be _ 

Alcmeonide expelled Atheng by Pisistratus, i. 220. they take 
upon themselves the care of building the new temple of Delphi, 
21. their atm in that undertaking, th. 

Alcyoneus, son of Antigonus, carries the head of Pyrrhus te 
his father, ii. 73. } j % 

Alexamenes is sent ae the A%toliana to seize Sparta, ii. 156. 
his avarice occasions the miscarriage of that design, ib. he is 
killed in Sparta, tb. ‘ 

Alexander |. sonof Amyntas I. king of Macedon, avenges the 
afiront his mother and sisters had received from the Persian 
ambassadors, i. 237, he makes proposals of peace to the Athe- 
nians from the Persians, 261. he gives the Greeks intelligence of 
the designs of the Persians, 262. ? . . 

Alexander 11 son of Amyntas IL. reigns in Macedonia, and 
dieg at the end of one year, 1. 420. Al a 
_ Alexander LI. surnamed the Great, sen_of Philip. His birth, 
1. 505. happy inclinations of that prince, 527. he has Aristotle 
for his preceptor, 528. Alexanier's estcem and affection for 
that philosopher, ib, he breaks Bucephalus, 529.—Alexander 
ascenda the throne of Macedonija, 1b. he reduces and subjects 
the people bordering upon his kingdom, who had revolted, 5110. 

e enters Greece to dissolve the league which had been formed 
against him, ib. his rapid march an eminent instance of, {iis 
promptitude and vigour, ib, N. he defents the Thebans in a 

teat battle. ib. and takes their city, which he destroys, 531. 

e pardons the Athenians, ih. he summons a diet_at Corinth, 
and_canses himself to be declared generalissimo of the Grecks 
against the Persians, ib. he returns into Macedonia, 532, and 
makes preparations for his expeditinn against the Persians, 
533. he appoints Antipator te gavern Macedonia ns hia vieeroy, 
ib.— Alexander seis out for Asia, ib. arrives at Ilion. where 
he renders great honours tothe memory of Achilles, ib. he pass- 
es tho Granicus, and gaing a great victory over the Persians, 
534. he hesieges and takes Miletua, 535. then Halicarnassus, ib. 
and conquers almost al] Asia Minor, ib. by Anerva, Paphlago- 
nia, Halys, nnd Mount Tarus to Cilicia, ib. he takes the eity of 
Gordium, where he euts the fameus Gordian knot, 536. he pasa- 
es the straits of Cilicia, ib. he arrives at Tarsus, where he nas 
a dangerous illness, occasioned by bathing in the river Cydnus, 
337. he is cured of it in a few days, ib. he marchea against Da- 
ring, and gaine a. famous victory over that prince near Issus, 
542, &c, tired with pursuing Darius, he comes to that prince’s 
camp, which his troops had just before seized. 542. Alexar- 
der’s humanity and attentinn to Sysigamhis and the other cap- 

tive princesses, h.— Alexander eaters Syria, 543, the treas- 
ures laid up in Damascus are delivered to him, ib. Darius 
writes him a letter 1n the most haughty terms, 544. he answers 
it in the same stvie, ih. the city of Sidon opens ita gates to him, 
ib. he hesieges Tyre, 545, &e, after a ae sicge he takes that 
pubes by storm, 518. he reecives a second Ictter from Darins, 

ol. he marches to Jerusnlem, 1b. honours paid by him to the 
high priest Jaddus, 552. he enters Jerusalem and offers sacri- 

ces there, 1b. Danitel’a prophecies relating to him are shown 

im, ib. he grants great privileges to the Jews, 004. and refuses 
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the same to the Samaritans, ib. he cesieges and takes Gaza, ib. 
enters Egypt, ih. makes himself master of it, ib. and begins to 
build Alexandria, 555. he_goes into Libya, ib, visits the tem- 
ple of Bopiter Ammon, 556. and causes himself to be deelared 
the son of that gnd, 1b. he returns to Egypt, ib.— Alexander 
on his return to Egypt, resalved to advance apaines Dae 
on setting out, he 1s informed ef the death of that_prince’s wifes 
th, he eauses her to be interred with great magnificence, 557. he 
basses the Euphrates, ib. then the Tigris, ib. he comes up with 
Darius and gains a great battle, near Arbela, 559. he takes Ar- 
bela, o Babylon, ib. he takes Susa, 562. subdues the Uxit 

563, &c. seizes the pass_of Susa, 1b. arrives at Persepolis, of 
whieh he makes himself master, ib. &c. and burns the palace 
of that city ina drunken frolic, 564.— Alexander pursues Da- 
rius, 960. Bessus's treatment of Darius, makes him hasten his 
mareh, ib. Alexander’s grief.on seeing the body of Darius, who 
had just before expired. 566. he sends it to Sysigambis, ib. he 
marches against Bessus, 568. Thalestris, queen of the Ama- 
zons, comes from a remote country to sce him, tb. he abandens 
himself to pleasure and excess, 569. he continues his march 
agen Bessus. 570. he puts Philotaa to death upon suspicion 
of having entered into a conspirscy against him,o7!.and Par- 
menio, his father, 572. he subdues several natinns. ib. he, ar- 
rives in Bactriana, ib. his cruel treatment of the Branchide, 
ib. Bessus 1s breaught to him, ib——Alexander takea many 
eitics in Bactriana, 573, &e. and builds one near the Jaxartes, 
to which he gives his name, ib. he marches against, the Sogdi- 
ans, who had revolted, and destroyed many of their cities, ib. 
the Scythians send ambassadors ta him, who speak with extra- 
ordinary freedom, 574. he passes the faxartes, ib. gains a vic- 
tory over the Scythians, ib. and treats the conquered favoura- 
bly. 575. he quells a revolt of the Sogdians, ib. he sends. Ressua 
to Eebatana to be poo ib. &c. he takes the city of Petra, 
976. he abandons himself to the pleasure af hunting, in whieh 
he is in great danger, ib. he gives Clitus the commund of the 
provinces which had furmerly been under Artabazus, ib. he in- 
vites that officer to a feast, and kills him, ib. &c. he undertakea 
eee 578. he marries Roxana, daughter of Ox- 
yartea, ib. he resolves to march into India, and makes prepara- 
tions tor setting out, ib. he endeavours to make his courtiera 
adore _him after the Perstan manner, ib. he puts the philose- 
pher Calltsthenes to death, 579.——Alexander sets out for In- 
dia, St. he takes many cities (here that seemed impregnable, 
and frequently endangers his life, 582, &e. he grants Taxilas 
his protection, ib. he passes the river Indus, 583. and then 
the Hydaspes, ib. and gains a tamous victory over Porns, 584. 
he restares that prince to his kingdom, 585. he builds Nica 
and Bucephalia, ib, he advances into India, and suhjeets many 
nations, th. he forms the design of penctrating as fer as the 
Ganges, 5&6. general murmur of his army, th. he renounces 
that desigo, and gives arders to prepare for returning, 587. ex- 
cess of vanity whieh he shows, in giving thanka tn the gods, 
558.— Alexander sets out on his march to the onean, ib. ia in 
extreme danger at the city of the Oxydrace, 58). he subdues 
all he meets in his way, ib. arrives at the ocean, 590. preparea 
for his return to Europe, ih. eqnipage in which he passes 
thraugh Carmania, ih. he arrives at Pagsagarda, 591 honours 
rendered by him te the ashea of Cyrus, ib. he puts Orsines, 
cater of the provinee,to death, 592. he marries Statira, the 
daughter of Darius, ib. he pays the dehts of his snidiers, ill. he 
appeases a mutiny nmonget them, 593, &e. he recalls Antipaters 
and suhstitutes Craterus in his stead, 594, his grief for Ht phas- 
tion's death, ib. &c. he canquers the OCosseans, ib.—mAlexan- 
der eaters Babylon, vot eee the sinister predictions of 
the Magi snd other soothsayers, ib, he celebrates Hephastion'a 
funeral with extraordinary magnificence, 595. he forms vari- 
ous designs of exoeditians and conquests, 596. he sets people 
at work upon repairing the banks of the Euphrates, tb. and re+ 
building the temple ot Belus, 597. he ahandons himself to ex- 
cessive drinking, whirh occasions his death, ib. é&c. pomp of 
his funeral, ti. 17. his body is carried to Alexandria, 15, judg 
ment to be passed on Alexander, i. 598, charaeter of that 
pee ib. &c, Daniel’s prophecies concerning Alexander, 552. 

¢ 


Alexander, sun of Alexander the Great, is eleeted king, ii. 
12, Cassander first Dd that prince of the sovercignty, 27, 
then puts him to death, 35. , 

Alexander. son of Cassander, disputes the crawn of Maceda- 
nia with his hrather Antipater, it. 5. he 1s killed by Demetri- 
us. woom he had called to his aid, ib, 

Alexander I.. king of Epirus, marries Cleopatra, daughter of 
Philip, king of Macedonia, 1. 52: , d 
_, Alexander Bala forms a conspiracy againat Demetrius Soter, 
ii. 250. he ascends the throne of Syria, ib. he marries Cleapa- 
tra, the daughter of Ptolemy Philometer, 251. he abandons 
himself te voluptuousness, 251. Ptolemy declares sgainst him 
in favour of Demetrius Nicanor. ib. Alexander perishes, ib. 

Alexander Zehina dethroncs Demetrius king of Syria, it. 260. 
he is defeated by Antiochus Grypus, and seen after killed, 261. 

Alexander I., son of Physcon, is placed upan the throne of 
Egyat, it. 263, he causes his mother Cleopatra to be put te 
ees he is expelled by his subjects, and perishes soon al- 
ter, 260. a 

Alexander If., son of Alexander 1., reigns in Egypt after the 
death of Lathsrus, 1i. 266, he marrics Cleopatra, ealled Beren- 
ice, and «ills her ninetecn days after, ib. the Alexandrians de- 
throne him, 268. be dies, and declares at his death the Roman 
people his heirs, th. . " Pes 
_ Alexander Jannxus reigns in Judea, . 271. he attacks the 
inhabitants of Prolemais, 963. Lathyrus marehes to the aid 
of that city, and defeats Alexander near the Jordan, ib. &c. 
Alexander’s revenge upon Gaza, 271. quarrel between that 

rince and the Pharisees, 268. he receives a gross affront at the 
east of tabernacles. 271. vengeance which he takes for it, ib. 
civil war, between that. prince and his subiccts, 272. after hay- 
ing terminated it, he abandons himself to feasting. and dies, ib. 

Alexander makea himself tyrant of Phere. i. 479. he endeav- 
ours to subject the people of Thessaly. ib. Pelopidas reduces 
him to reason, ih, he seizes Pelopidas by treachery, and puts 
him in prison, 480. Epaminondas obliges him te release his pris: 
oner, ih. he is defeated near Cynoscephale, 48). tragical end ef 
that tyrant, ib. his diversions, 482. ae , 

Alexander, son of Hropns, farms a conspiracy against Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 526. he is put to death, 1h. 

Alexander, son of Polysperchan, accepts the office af govern- 
or-general of Pelaponnesus. it. 28. he ig killed in Sieyon, 1b, 

Alexander, goveroar of. Persia for Antiochus, the Great, 21. 
103. he revolts and makes himself suvereign in his provinces ib. 
he perishes miserahly, 104. . 

Alexander, deputy fram the 4itoliang to the assembly of the 
allics held at Tempe, ii. 145. 
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* Alexander, pretenaed son of Perseus, is driven out of Mace- 
donia, where he hnd usurped the thrones li, 238. 

/.lexander, sonuf Antony and Cleopatru, it. 345. 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander Janta-us, reigns over the Jew- 
fsh nation. 11.268, &e. ‘ : 

Alexandria, a eity of Egy ot, built by Alexander the Great, i. 
555. tamous libraries of Alexandria, $7, &c. tate of those libra- 
rics, ab. &c, k 
; Fagg GE built by Alexander the Great, upon the Taxar- 
C5. 1b. Did. 

Alexandrian Caucasus, sec Caucasus. 2 

Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apamea, betrays Epigenes, 
Antiochus’s general, ti. 104. P 

Algebra, that science is a part of the mathematics, and ought 
no! to be neglected, 1. 204. 

Allobroges, extent of their cauntry, 192. Pe 
Alps, mountains famous for Hanuiba!'s paasing, them, i. 102. 

‘Aimiasis. allicer of Apries, ts procluime king of Egypt. i. 68. 
he is contirmed in, the passession ot the kingdom hy Nabuchodo- 
nosor, ib. he defeats Apries, who had matched against him, 
takes him prisoner, and puts him to death, bY. he reigns peace- 
ably in Egypt, ib. his method for acquiring the respect of his 
subjects, ib. his death, 70. his body ts taken out of his temb, and 
borat by order of Cambyses,i.1c0. |. . ‘ ‘ 

Ambassadors. Fine example ot disinterestedness in certain 
Roman ambassadors, ti. 74. speech of Scythian anibassaders to 
Al -xander. i. 374. i : ‘ . 

Ameuophis, king of Egypt, i. 61. his manner of educating his 
gon Sesostris, ib. this king is the Pharaoh ol scripture, whe was 
drowned 10 the Red Sea, ib. : 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes. Barbareus and inhuman revenge 
of that princess, 1. 206,&c. a 

Amisus, a city of Asta, besieged hy Lueullns, ii. 318. the 
gasines: fo machus, who detended it, sets it on fire, and 

urns It, 1D. P 

‘Amivoniane, i. 10. famous temple ef that people, i. 555. 

Ainnesty, famous ong at Athens, i. 350. occasions when am- 
hesties are necessary, 10., : . 

‘Armarges, bastard of Pissuthnea, revalts against Darius No- 
thus, i. 364. he is talen and sen} into Persia, ib. 

Amosis, king of Egypt. See Thethmothis, b 

Amphares, ove of the Spartan Ephorii.u. 93, his treachery 
and cruelty to king Agis,ib. 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, i. 207. z . 

‘Amphictyons. {nstilution of that assembly, f. 207. 406. their 
power, ib. onth taken at their installation, ib. their conde- 
scensions for Philip oeeasioned the diminution ef their authori- 
tv. ib. fameus sacred war undertaken by erder of this asseinbly, 
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Amphipelis, city of Thrace, besieged by Cleon, general of 
the Athenians, 1. 313. Philip takes that city Irom the Atheni- 
ans, and declares it irce, i. S04. it is soon alter taken posscssien 
of by that prince, ib. . é aan 

Ainyntas 1., king of Macedonia, submits to Dariva, 1.237... 
d Anyntas 1L., king of Macedonia, father of Philip, i. 473. his 

eath, ib. ‘ 

Ue ef Perdiccas, excluded frem the throne of Mac- 
edonia, i. 502, ; i 

Amyntas, deserter from Alexander's Dake seizes the gev- 
ernment of Egypt, i, 559. he is killed there, ib, A 

Amyntus, one of Alexander the Great’s officers, 1. 561. 

Amyrtens, one of the generals of the Egyptians, who had re- 
volted against Artaxerxes Langimanus,1. 278. he is assisted by 
the Atheninns, 283. he drives the Persians out of Egypt, and is 
declared king of it, 311. he dies, 312, 

Amytis, wife of Nabuchodonosor, i. 136. 

Anachareis, of the Seythe-Nomades by nation, one of the sev- 
ea sages, i. 226. his contempt for riches, ib. 

Anaercon. Greek, poet, 1. 225. Re 

Anaitis. Fate.of one of the statues of this goddess, ii. 344, 

Anaxagoras, his care of Perieles,i. 220. his doctrine, 290. the 
first Du Oia las whe asaerted the existence of an intelhgent 
cause, Ib. N. ; 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Zancle, i, 294. , P 

Anaximenes, in what, manner he saved his country, i. 533. | 

Andranodorus, guardian of Hieronymus, king of Syracuse, i. 
99}. his strange abuse of his authority, ih. after the death of Hi- 
eranymus, he seizes part of Syracuse, 997, he forms a canspira- 
cy for ascending the thrane, 2U8. he is aceused and put to death, 


ib. ‘ : : 

Andriscus of Adramyttium, pretends himselfson of Perseus, 
and is deelared king of Macedonia, ti. 237. he defeats the Ro- 
man army, eommanded py ihe pretor Juventius, ih. he is twiee 
defeated ie Metellus, ib. he is taken and sent to Rome, 238. he 
serves ta adorn the triumph of Metellus, 24). 

Androcles, son of Codrus, king of Athens, 1. 209. 

Andramachus, geverner of Syria and Palestine for Alexan- 
der, 1.536. sad end of that governor, Jo/. ; 

Andramachus, father of Acheus, is taken and kept prisoner 
by Ptolemy Euergetes, ii. 102. Ptolemy Philometor sets him at 
liberty, and restores him to his son, 105. é 

Andronicus, genera! ol OT ne makes himself master of 
Tyre, ii. 32. he is besieged in that place by Ptelemy, aud for- 
ced to surrender, 33. ” 

Andronicus, Perseus's offierr, put te death, and why, ii. 216. 

Andronicus of Rhiades, to whem the world is iadebted Jor the 
works of Aristotle, il. 310. es tu 

Androsthenes, commander far Philip at Corinth, is defeated 
by Nienstratus, pretor of the Achwanss 1. 140. F 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans concerning them, 1. 283. , 

Anjeius, Roman privtor, 1s eharged with the war against 
Geatius, king of Illyria, i. 218. he defeats that prince, takes 
him prisoner and sends him to Reme, 220. he receives the lien- 
our of@ De Mead ; e ¥ 

Antaleidas, Laecdemonian, eoneludes with the Persians a 
peaee disgraceful to the Greeks, 1. 374. &c.. : 

Antigoniy Philotus’s mistress, aceuscs him to Alexander, i. 


ve : ' 
ee the daughter-in-law of Ptelemy, wife of Pyrrhus, 
i700 ee : : a 
gee city built by Antigcnus, ii. 46. and deatroyed hy 
eleneus, 48. : ie, ; 
Antigonus, one of Alexander’s captains, divides the empire 
of that wae with the rest of them. ii. 12.he makes war 
against Bamenes, and besieges him in Nora, 21. he marches in- 
to Pisidim neainst Alectas and Attalus, ib. he becomes very 
powerful, 22. he revolis againat the kings. and continues the 
war with Eumenes. wha adheres to them, 25. he is defeated 
by that eaptain, 30. he gets Eumenes Into his hands hy treach- 
ery, and eauses him to perish tn prisons 31, a league is formed 
-egqiust him, ib, he takes Syria and Phenicia trom Ptelemy, ib. 


ii. 103. fidelity of Achzus tawarda h 
as his prime minister { 
appointed gavernors of Media and Persia, revolt against, 
ib. he. marries Laodice, the daughter of Mithridates, 1b. he 
sacrifices Eipigeness the most able of his generals, to the jeal- 
ousy of Hermias, 104. 
ecs them, ib. he rids himself of 
Coele-syria, and tak : 
he makes.a truce with Ptolemy, ib. the war breaks out again, 


seizes 
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and makes himself master of Tyre, after a leng siege, 32, ho 
murches against Rit and gains great advanteges over 
him, ib. he concludes a treaty with the confederate princes, 39. 
he forms the design of restoring liberty to Greece, 3b. he be- 
sieges sud takes Athens, ib. &e. excessive honours paid him 
there, 37. he assumes the title of king, 39. he makes prepara- 
tions to invade Egypt, 40. his enterprise 1s unsuccessful, ib. he 
loses a great battle at Ipsus and is killed in it, 47, i 
Antigonug Gonatas offers himsellas a hostage for Demetrics 
his father, ii. 53. he establishes himself in Mnecdonia, 62. Pyr- 
thos drives him cutof it, 70, he retires inte his maritime citi€ss 
ib. sends troops to the aid ot the Spartans, against Pyrrhus, 72. 
marches to the assistance of Argus, besieged by that prince, 1b. 
he takes the whole army and camp ef Pyrrhus, and _eelebratea 
the funerat af that prince with great magmficence, 73. besieges 
thens, 75. und takes i}, tb. his death. &2. , 
,.Antigonus Dosen, as Philip’s guardian, reigns in Macedenia, 
ii. 83. the Aehwans call him into their aid against Sparta, 90. 
he occasions their gaining severa) advantages, 8, &ec. he is 
victorious in the famous battle of Selnsia against Cleomenes, 
100, he makes himselt master of Sparta, and treats it with 
greut elemency, 101. he marchea against the Illyrians, and dies 
alter having gained a vietory over them, 1b. ; 
_Antigonus, nephew of Antigonus Deson, Philip’s favaurites, 
discovers te that prince the innceeuce of his. son Demetrius, 
Bee the guilt of Perseus, ii. 190. Philip’s intentiens in respeet 
ONIN, ib. 
ee ecnus, a Macedonian !erd in the court of Perscus, ii. 


Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus I., is eae ad hy big 
hrother to terminate the war in tturwa, 0.270. at his return 
hig brother puts himtodeath, 271, , 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus IL., is sent to Rome by Pom- 
pey, it. 274. he is set upon the throne of Juden, he is besieged 
in Jerusalem, he surrenders and is put to death, ib. 

Antimachus, officer in the army of Perseus, ti. 214. om 

Antioch, city built by Seleucns, upon the Orentes, il. 48, ~ 

_Anticehns, lieutenant of Aleibiades, attacks the Laecd»mo- 
nians with il] eonduct, and is defeated with great loss, 1. 340. 

Antiochus 1., surnamed Soter, reigns In Syria, and marrica 
Stratonice, his father’s wile, ii. 59. he endeavours to seize the 
Kingdom of Pergamus, 61. he is defeated hy Eumenes, th. he 
puts one of his sons to death, and dies himself soon after, 7(. 

_ Antiochus IL, surnamed Theos, ascends the throne of Syr- 
ia, ii, 7b. he delivers Miletus from tyranny, ib. he carries the 
war into Bgypt against Ptolemy, 77. the provinccs of the East 
revolt against him, ib. he loses most of those provinces, ib. he 
makes peace with Ptolemy, and marries Berenice, the daugh- 
ter of that prince, after having repudiated Laodice, ib. he re- 
pudiates Berenice, and takes Loadice again, who causes him 
to be peisoned, ¢0. Daniel’a prophecies concerning him, 1b. 

_ Antiochus Hierax commands in Asia Miner, ii. @0. he enters 
into a league with his brother Seleucua against Ptolemy, 81. 
he declares. war againsi Seleucus, gives him, battle, and de- 


feats him with great danger ol his life, ib. he is attacked and 
defeated by Eumenes, &%. he retires, to 
after seeks occasion to rid himself of 
with Ptolemy, who imprisens 
avd is.assassinated by robbers, th. 


» Ariarathes, whe seen 
yf him, ib. he takea refuge 
him, ib. he escapes fram prisons 
‘Antiochus ILE. surnamed the Great, begina to reign in Syrins 
im, ib. he appoints Flermi- 

ib. Mole and Alexander, whem hone 
ims 


he marches against the rebels, and redu- 
Hermias, ib. he marches inte 
takes Seleucai, 106. Tyre and Ptolemais, ib. 


108. Antinehus. gains many advantages, tb. he losea a great 


hattle at Raphia, ib. he makes peace with Ptolemy, 109. he 
turns his,arms against Acheus, whe had revolted, ib. 


Ache- 
us is put into his hands by treachery, and executed. ib. expe- 


ditions of Antiochus into Media, I3]. Parthia, ib. Hyrcanias 


132, Bactriana. ib, and even, into India ib.he enters inte an 
altianee with Philip to invade the kingdom of Egypt, 135. and 
Cele-syrin and Palestine, ib. he makes war against, At- 
talus, 130. upon the remonstrances of the Romans he retireas 
ib. he_reeovers Cosle-syria, whieh Aristomencs had taken from 
him. 140. Antiochus forms the design of seizing Asia Miner, 
ib. Hannihal retires to him, 149. the arrival of hat general de- 
termines him to pnenge in a war with the Remans, 152. he 
marches against the Pisidians, and subjects them, 154. he gcea 
to Greece at the request of the atolians, 157. he attempta to 
bring over the Aehzans in vain, ib. and afterwards the Booti- 
ans, 15%, he makea himself master of Chalcis, and all Fubeas 
ib, the Romans deelare war against, him, ih. he makes anall 
use of Haanibal’s counsels, ib. he is defeated near Those muun- 
tains, and escapes to Chaleis, 160, on his return to Ephesus, he 
ventures asea-fight, and Jases it, 161. his fleet gains same ad- 
vantage over the Rhedians, 162. he Joses a second battle at sea 
ib, his eqnduct after this detent, ib. he makes praposals o 
ee 163. whieh are rejected, ib, he loses a great battle near 
Jagnesia, 164. &e. remarks on his defeat. 106. N. he demands 
peace, ib. he obtains it- and on what conditions, ib. in order to 
pay. the tribute ta. the Romans, he plunders a temple in Ely- 
mais, 173, he is killed, ib. eharaeter of Antiochus, 1b. Daniel's 
propheeies caneerning that prince, ib. oe 
Antiochus, the eldest, son of Antiochus the great, dies in 
the flower of his youth, ii. 154. charucicr of that )oung princes 


ib. 

‘Antiochus TV. surnamed Epiphanes, goes to Rome naa hos- 
tage, ii. 166. he aseends the throne of Syria, 199. disputes be- 
tween that prinee and the king of Egypt, ib. he marches to- 
wards Egypt, 193. and gains a first victory over Ptolemy, ih. 
then a sceond, ib, he makes himself master of Egypt, ib. and 
takes the king himself, 194. upon the rumour of a general re- 
valt, he enters Palestine, ib. besiegea and takes lerusalem, ib. 
where he exereises the most horrid cruelties, ib. &e. Antieehua 
renews the war in Egypt, 194. he replaces Ptolemy Philometer 
upon the throne, and with what view, 195. he returns to Syr- 
ia. ih. he comes back to Kgvpt, and marches to Alexandrias 
196. Paopilius, the Reman ambassador, obliges him to quit its 
ib,—Antiechus, incensed at what haprened in Egypt, venta 
his rage upon the Jews, 196. he orders Apollonius. one af his 
renerals, to destroy Jerusalem, 197. cruelties committed there 

y that general, ib. Antiochus endeayours to abo ish the wers 
ship of the true God at Jcrusnjem, ih, he enters Judea, and 
eammits herrihle cruelties, 198 &e. he celebrates games at 
Daphne, near Antioch, 199. several of his generals defeated 
by Judas Maccabeus, ib. he goes to Persia, attempts to plus- 
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der the temple of Elymais, ana is shamefully repulsed, 901. 
upon receiving advice of the defeat of his armics in Judwa, he 
sets ont instantly with the design to exterminate the Jews, ib. 
he is struck by the hand ef God on his way, and dies tn the most 
ee G cormeniae ib. Daniel’s prophecies concerning this 
rinee, 202. ; ’ 
q Antivehus V, called Eupator, suceceds his father Antiochns 
Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria, 11. 246. he continues the 
war with the Jews, ih. hig generals and himself in person are 
defeated hy Judas Maccabeus, ib. he mnkes peace with the 
Jews, and destroys the fortifications of the temple. 247. Ro- 
mans discontented with Eupator, 248. his soldiers deliver him 
up to Demetrins, who puts him to drath, 249. 

Antiochns VI. surnamed Theos, is placed on the throne of 
Syria by Tryphan, ii. 253, he is assassinated sonn after, ib. |. 

Antiochus VII. surnamed Sidetes, marries Cleopatra, wife 
of Demetrius, and is proclaimed king of Syria, il. 254. he de- 
threnes Tryphon, who ae todeath, ib. he marches into Ju- 
dea, ib. besieges John Hyreanus in Jerusalem, ih. the city 
capitulates, 955. he turns his arms ngainst Parthia, 207. where 
he perishes, 958. an adventure of this pe in hunting, ib. . 

_Antiochus VITL. surnamed Grypus, begins ta reign in Syria, 
ji. 200. he marries Tryphena, the daughter of Physcon, king of 
gypt,261. defeats and expels Zebina, ib. his mother Cleona- 
tra endeavours to poison him, and is poisoned herself, ib. An- 
tiochns reigns some time in peace, ib. war between that prince 
and his brother Antiachns of Cyzienm. 261, the two brothers 
divide the empire of Syria between them, 262. Grypus marries 
Selene, the daughter of Cleopatra, and renews the war against 
his brother, 264. hn is assassinated by one of his vassals, 1b, 

Antiochus TX, snrnamed the Cyzicénian, makes war againat 
his brether Antiochus Grypns, it. 261. he marries Cleopatra, 
whom Lathyrns had repudiated, ih. after several battles, he 
comes 1o an accommodation with his brother, and divides the 
empire of Syria with him, 262. he goes to the aid of the Suma- 
ritans. and is unsuccessful in the war, ib. after his brether's 
death he endeavours to possess himself of his dominions, 264. 
he loses a battle against Seleucus the son of Grypus, who puts 
him to death, ib. . 2 

Antiochus X. surnamed Eusches, son of Antiochus the Cyzi- 
cenian, causes himself to be crowned king of Syria. and deposes 
Selencus, ii. 265. he gains.a battle against Antiochus and Phi- 
lin, brother of Selencns, ib. he marries Selene, the widow of 
Grypus, ib. he is entirely defeated by Philip, and obliged to take 
refuge amongst the Parthians, th, by their aid he returns into 
Syria. ib. he is sgain expelled, and retires into Cilleia, where he 
ends his days, ih. 

Antiochns XI. son of Grypna. endeavours to revenge the 
death of his brother Seleucus, ii. 265. he is defeated hy Fuscbes, 
and drowned in endeavouring to pass the Orontes, ib. &e. 

Antiochus XIL surnamed Dionysius, seizes Cele-syria, and 
reigns a very short time, 1i. 2614. . 

Antiochus XILcalled Asiaticus, sent hy Selene, his mother, 
te Rome, ii. 266, on his return he passes through Sicily, and, re- 
ceives anenarmous affront from Verres. ib. he reigns some time 
in Syria, 267. Pompey deprives him of his dominions, 268. 

_ Antipas, or Antipater, Hernd’s father, excites great trouhles 
in Judier, ii. 273, &c. he sends troops te aid Casar, besieged in 
Alexandria, 326. é _ , 

Antipater, Alexander's lieutenant, is appointed by that 
prince to govern Macedonia in his absence, 1. 532. he defents 
the Lacedmonians, who hnd revolted sgainst Macedonia, 067. 
Alexander tnkes his government from him, and orders him to 
come to him, 594. suspicions entertained of Antipster in, re- 
spect of Alexander's death, 597. Antipater’s expeditions into 
Greece, after Alexander’s death, ii. 14. he is defeated by the 
Athenians near Lamin, to which he retires, ib. he surrenders 
that plice by capitulation. ib. he seizes Athens, and puts a gar- 
risnn into it,.15, he puts Demosthenes and ITynerides to death, 

6. he gives Phila. his daughter, te Craterus in marringe. 17. 
© is appointed rezent of the kingslom nf Macedenia, in the roo 
of Perdiceas, 20. death of Antipater, 21. fk 

Antipater, eldest son of Cnssander, ii. 50. dispute between 
that prince and his brother Alexander for the crown of Mace- 
donia, ih. he kills his mother Thessalonica, who favoured his 
younger hrother, ib. Demetrins drives him out of Macedonia, 
ib. he retires into Thrace. and dies there, ib. 

Antiphon, conrtier of Dionysius. Witty saying whlch cost 
him his life.i.450. : ; 

Antony (Mark) contributes by his valour, to the re-estahlish- 
ment of Auletes upon the throne of Egypt, ii. 331, &c, when tri- 
umvir, he eites Cleopatra before him, and why, 337, his passion 
for that princess, 338. her ascendancy over him, ib. she carries 
him with her to Arexandria, ib. Antony returns to Rome. an 
marries Octavia, Cesar’s sister, ib. he makes some expeditions 
against the Parthians, 339. then goes tn Phanicia to meet Cle- 
obatria, ib, his injurious treatment. of Octavin, ib, he mskes 
himself master of Armenia, and returns to Alexandria, whieh 
he enters in triumph, ib. he celebrates there the coronation of, 
Cleopatra and her children, ib. open rupture between Casar and 
Antony, 340, Antony. puts to sea, secompanied by Cleopatra, 
341. he is entirely defeated in a sea-fight off Actium, ib. all his 
troops surrender themselves to Cesar, ib. he returns to Alex- 
andria, ih, he sends ambassadors to treat of peace with Cesar, 
h. seeing himself betrayed by Cleopatra, he sends to challenge 
Yesar toa single combat, 342, believing Cleopatra had killed 
herself. he falls upon his sword, 343. be expires, in Cleopatra’s 
arms, ib. that princesa celebrates his funeral with great mag- 
2) Oe - ad 

nssis, king of Egynt, i. 64. ‘ 

Aornos,a rock of India, hesiege:! and takenby Alexander... 97. 

Teg the daughter of Antiochus Soter, and widow of Ma- 
gas, ii. 76. hs 

Apaturia. Feast celchrated at Athens, i. 342. : 

Apaturius, officer of Seleucus Ceraunns, forms a conspiracy 
peau that prince, and poisons him, ii. 103, he is put te death, 


Apega. an infernal machine, invented by Nabie, ii. 131. 

Appelles, courtier of Philip, ii. 113. abuses his power, ih. he 
cm eseuts to humble and enslave the Achwaneg, ib. he perishes 
miserahly, ; cae 

Apelles, Persens’ accomplice in aceusing Demetrius. is sent 
ambassador to Rome by Philip. ii. 189. after the death of De- 
metrius, he escapes into Italy, 10. 

Apelles, officer nf Antiochus Enpiphanes, endenvours to make 
Mattathias sacrifice to idols, ii. 197. Mattathias kills him with 
all his followers,ib, ; 

_Apellicen, an Athenian, library erected by him at Athena, 


‘Apis, an ox adored under that name by the Egyptiana, i. 53. 
killed by Cambyses, 181. : i en 
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Apis, king of Argns, i. 207. : ign 
pollo. Temple erected in honour of him at Delphi, i. 419, 
: GB pouciatce eldest son ol Dionysins the jounen commands 
in the citadel of Syracuse, in the room of his father, i. 459. he 
surrenders that place to Dion. and retires to his father. 461. 
polloderus, of Amphipolis, one of Alexander’s officers, i. 


Apollodorus, friend of Cleopatra, favours the entrance of 
that princess into Alexandria, and in what manner, li. 334. 
Apollodorus, governor of Gaza for Sathytus, defends that 
pie against Alexander Jannzus, li. 271. he 1g assassinated by 
is brother Lysimachug, ih. 4 
Apollonides, officer in the army of Eumenes, occasions the 
loss of'a battle, 11. 20. he is seized and put to death, ib. . 
Apollonides, magistrate of Syracuse, ti. 299. his wise dis- 
ceurse in the assembly of the people, ib. ; ; 
Apollonius, a lord in the court of Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
sent ambassador by that prince, first to Egypt, ii. 193. then te 
Rome, 1h. Antiochus sends him with an army against Jerusa- 
lem. with orders to destrov that city, 196. hiacruelties there, ib. 
oe deleated by Judas Maceabeus, and killed in the battle, 


Apollonius, governor of Cele-syria.and Phoenicia, marches 
against Jonathan, and is defeated, il. 251. he forms a plot 
against the lile of Ptolemy Philometor, ib. ” 

Apollophanes, physician of Antiochus the Great, discovers 
tothat prince the conspiracy fornied against him by Hermias, 
ii. 105, salutary advice which He gives Antiochus, th., 4 

Appius (Claudius.) Roman consul, is sent into Sicily to aid 
the Mamertines, 1. 89. he defeats the Carthaginians and Syra- 
eusans, ih. 

Appius (Claudina,) Roman senator, prevents the senate from 
accepting the offers of Pyrrhus, ii. 66. 

. Appius (Clandius,) Roman, eommands a body of troops, and 
is beaten near Uscana, against which he marched with design 
to plunder it, ii. 214. ; 

Apries ascends the throne of Egypt, i. 67. success of that 
prince, 61, Zedekiah, king of Judah, tmolores his nid, ib, he 
deelares himsel! protecter of Israel, 1b. Egypt revolts againat 
him, tb. ard sets Amasis en the throne, ib. he 1s obliged to te- 
tire into Upper Egypt, ih. Amasis defeats him in a battle, ia 
which he is taken prisoner, and put to death, 1b. : 

Aonilius (Manius.) Roman proconsul, is defeated in a battle 
Pe uuindatcs: whe takea hin prisoner and puts him to death, 
it. 309, 

Arabians (Nahathean,) character of that people, ii. 34.’ 

Aracua, Lacedamenian admiral, i. 470. 

Araspes, a Median nobleman, is ALS by Cyrus to keep 
Panthaa prisoner, i. 159. passion which he conceives for that 
princess, th. goodness of Cyrus in respect ta him, ib. he does 
that pried great service in going aga spy amongst the Agsy- 
rans, tb. 

Aratus, son of Clinias, escapes fram Sievon, to avoid the fory 
of Abantidas, ii. 85. he delivers that city from the tyranny, th. 
and unites tt with the Achznn league, ib. he, appenses a sedi- 
tion npen GDSEI of breaking ont at Sicyan, ib. &e. he is elee- 
ted general of the Achmwans, 86. he takes Corinth from Anti- 
gonus, ib. &e. he makes several cities enter into the Achann 
league, 87. he has nat the sume success at Argns. &8. he march- 
es sgainst the Altolians. 91. Cleomenes. hing of Sparta, gains 
several advantages over him,.%4. Aratus’s envy of that prince, 
95, he ealls in Autigonus to aid the Achmans against the Lace- 
demonians, tb. he marches agrinst, the Autolians, and \s defea- 
ted cear Caphyw, 110. Philip's affcetion lor Aratus, ib. Apel- 
les, Philip’s minister, neenscs him falsely to that prince, 114. 
he ts declared innocent, ih. he acrompanies Philip into Atelia, 
his expeditions ngainst the Atolians. J.aeed:emonians, and 
Eleans. 115. Philip cnuses him to be peisuned, 120, his funeral 
solemnized wagnificently, 1h. : d E 

Aratus the younger, son of the great Aratus, is chief mngis- 
trate of the Acheenns, il. 112. Philip causes him te be poisoned, 


Arbaces, governor of the Medes for Sardsnaralus, revolts 
against that princo. and feunds the kingdom of Media, i. 139. 
Arbacea, general in the army of Ariaxcrxes Mnemon, against 
his brother Cyrus, i. $54. ‘ 
Arbola, city et Assyria, famous for Alexander's victory over 
Darlus, }. 361. s i 4 
Arcesilns, Alexander's lieutenant. Provinces that fell to hia 
lo. after that prinee’s death, i. 12. . 2 
Archagnthus, son of Agathoeles, eammands in Africa after 
his father’s departure, 1. &8. he perishes there miscrably, ib. 
tehelaus, governar of Susa for Alexander, 1: 962. 
Archelaus. general for Antigonus, marches against Aratos, 
who besieged Corinth, and is taken prisoner, ti. &7. Aratus sets 
him at liberty, ih. oe 
.. Archelans, one of the gonerals of Mithridates. takes Athens, 
ii. 310. he is driven ontof it by Svtia, 311. he is defeated by the 
same eaptain, first at Chreronea, 312, and then st Orehomercus, 
313. he escapes to Chaleis, ib. and has an ieteryiew with Sylla, 
near Delium, 314, Arehelaus goes over to Mnrena. 315, he en- 
gages the latter to make war against Mithritates, 316. 
Archelaus, son of the former, |s made high priest ard sove- 
reign of Comana, ii. 288. he marries Berenice. queen of Egypt. 
329 he is killed inn battle withthe Romans, ib. |, q 
Archelans, son of the latter, enioys the same dignities as his 
father, ii. 268, he marries Glaphyra, and has twe sons by her, 


ib. 

Archelaus. second son of Arehelaus and Glaphyra, ascends. 
the throne of Cappadoria. 11. 9€8. Tiberius dees him great ser- 
vices with Augustus. ih. ho draws the revenge of Tiberius upon 
himself, 289. he is eited to Rome, and why, ib. he is very ill re- 
ceived there, ib. he dies scan after, ib. R 

Archias, a Corinthian, founder of Syracuse, i. 996, 

Archias, a Theban, is killed by the conspirators ata feast 
given hy Philladas, one of them, to the Borotarchs, 1. 472. 

Arehias. comedian, delivers up the orator Hyperides and 
several other persons te Antipater.ii.16. | 

Archibius, His attachment to te 11. 344. . 

Archidamin, Lacedemonian lady. Heroic action of hers, it. 
71. she is put to death hv order of eB 93 

Archidamns, king of Sparta, 1.2°2.he saves the Lacedwmo- 
nians from the fury of the Helots, 2°32, he eammands the troops 
of Sparta at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 298. he be- 
sieges Platea, 304. ( : d 

Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, gaing a battle against the Ar 
cadians, 1, 478. his valour during the siege of Sparta by Epamt- 
nondas, 4&2. he reigns in Sparta, 4&8. ‘ 

Archidamus, brother ol Agis, eseapes from Sparta to avoid 
the fury of Leonidaa, ii. 94. Cleomenes recalls bim, ib. he is as- 
saaaioated in returning home, ib. 
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Archiuamos, ambassador of. the 42tolians, endeavours to en- 
gage the Achwans to declare for Antiochins, ii. 157. 2 a 
rehilochus, Greck poet, inventor.of Lambie verses, i. 223, 
character of his poetry, tb. Me ADALAN 4 
Archimedes, famous geometrician, ii. 204. he invents many 
Paes of war, ib. prodigious effect_of those machines, 301, 
fie gat the taking of Syracuse, W4. his tomb discovered 
y Cicero, ib. : . a 
Architecture, orienta], its excellenee overrated by Rollin, i. 


Archon, one of Alexander's officers. Provinces that fell to 
him atter that prince's death, il. 12. x 
Archon is elected chicf magistrate of the Achwans. ii. 214. 
wise resolution which he makes that peopie take, 215. Arelions 
lostituted at Athens, i. 404. their functions, ib. 
Ardys, king of Lydia. i. 149. | ‘ 
Areopagus: its establishment. i. 404. authority of that sen- 
ate, ib. Pericles weakens its authority. ib. a 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petrieu, submits to Pompey, ti, 329. 
Arete during the banishment of Dion, is married to Timacra- 
tes, 1. 456. Dion receives her again. 461. her death, 462. 
Arcthusa. a fountain famous in fabulus history, i. 201. 
reus, one of the Spartan exiles, is reiustnted by thn Achr- 
bas, and carries accusations agninst them to Rome, ni. 177. the 
Achmans condemn hii to die, 178. his sentence is annulled oy 
the Romans, 179. . ; - 
Areus, grandson of Cleamenes, reigns at Sparta, ii. 71. 
Areus, another king of Sparta, ii. 89. 
Argeus is placed by the Athenians upon the throne of Mace- 
donia, i. 503. is defeated hy Philip, 504. : 
The Agilian; a name given to the slave whe discovered Pan- 
kanias’s eonen act. i, : : 
Arginuse. Isles famous for the victory of the Athenians over 
the Lacedarmanians, i. 341. ‘ 
Argo, king of Lydia, i. 148., : a 5 
Arges, foundation of that kingdom, i. 207. kings of Argos, ib. 
they refuse to aid the Greeks against the Persians, 364. Argos 
besieged by Pyrrhus, ii. 72. Arntus endeavours to bring that 
eity into the Achzan league, 83. but without success, ib. Argos 
is snhjeeted by the Lacedemonians, 97. and afterwards hy An- 
tigonus, ib. Argas surrcnders to, Philocles, one of Pine gen- 
erals, 149. the fatter puta it again into the hands of Nabis, 143. 
q ae off the yoke of that tyrant, and re-establishes its liber- 
Jntol. - 
Argus, king of Argns, i. 207. 
Arizus, of Alexandria, philosopher, Augustus Casat’s es- 
teem for him, ti. 344. 6 
Arizus commands the left wing of Cyrus’s army at the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa, i. 354. he flies upon advice of that prince's death, 
339. the Greeks offer lim the crown of Persia, 307. he refuses 
it, and makes a treaty with them, ib. Re 
Ariamnes, an Arabian, deceives and betrays Crassus, ii. 279. 
riamnes, king of Cappadoeia, ii. 286 
Ariarathes I. king of Cappacocia, il. 286. Pat 
Ariarathos }1.son of the former. reigus over Cappadocia, ii. 
986. he is defeated ina battle hy Perdiceas, who seizes his do- 
minions and foe him todeath. tb. , d 
. Ariarathes IU. eseapes into Armenia after his father's death, 
ii. 886. he aseenrls the throne of his ancestors, tb. 
Ariarathes UV. king of Cappadocia, u1. 286, 2 
Ariarathes V. marries Antiochiz, danghter of Antiochus the 
Great, il. 82. the Romans lay a great tine upon lim for havin 
aided his father in-law, 173. he sends his son to Rome, and 
with what view, 207. he declares tor the Romans against Per- 
seus, 1b. death of Ariarathes, 233. i 
Artarathes VJ. goes to Rome, and why, ii. 207. he refuses to 
reign during his father’s life, 233. after his tathor’s denth he 
aseends the throne of Cappadocia, ib. he renews the alliance 
with the Romans, 233. he is dethroned by Demetrius, 234. he 
implores aid of the Romans, ib. Attalus re-establishes him np- 
on the throne, ib. he enters into a confederacy against Ieme- 
tring, 237. he marches to aid the Romans against Aristonieus, 
and is killed in that war, iv. Sees A i 
Ariarathes VIL. reigns in Cappadocia, ji. 287. his brother-in- 
law Mithridates eayses him to he assassinated, th. i 
Ariarathes VIII. is placed upon the throne of Cappadocia by 
Mithridaies, ii, 87. he is assassinated by that prince. ih. 
Ariarathes 1X. pine of Cappadocia, is defeated by Mithrida- 
tes, and driven out of his kingdom, if. 287. ae. ‘ 
_Ariarathes X. ascends the throne of Cappadneia, ii. 288. Si- 
isinna disputes the possession, of it with him, and carries it 
a him, ib. Ariarathes reigns a second time in Cappado- 
cra, ib. é e.: a 
Ariarathes, son of Mithridates, reigns in Cappatlocia, ii. 308, 
he is dethroned by the Romans, ib. he is reinstated a second, 
309. and then a third time, ib. e ; 
Ariaspes, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, deceived by his bre- 
ther Ochus, kills himself, i. 480. a bs 
Aridus, bastard brother of Alexander, is declared king of 
Maecdonia after the death of that prince, i. 598, Olympias cau- 
ses him to he put tn death, i. 27. i é 
Arimanius, a deity adored by the Persians, i. 198, 
Arimazes, Sogdian, governor of Petra Oxiana, refuses to snr- 
render to Alexander, 1. 570. he is besirged in that, place, ib. he 
submits to Alexander, who puts him (0 death, 976. 
Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
yee the throne of Pontus, he revolts against thal prince, 1. 


£7 ery e 
Arijobarzanes I. is plared upon the throne of Cappadocia hy 
the Romans, ti. 227. he is twice dethroned hy Tigranes, ih. 
Pompey reinstates him in the quiet possession of the throne, 1b. 
Ariobarzanes If. aseends the throne of Cappadocia, and is 
killed soan after, 7.288. ae. 3 
Ariobarzanes Ift. reigns in Cappadocia, i. 288. Cicero sup- 
presses a conspiracy formed against him. ib. deeides with Pom- 
pey against Cesar, ih. the latter lays him under contrifmtion, 
1b. he refuses an allianee with Cesar’s murderers. ih. Cassius 
attacks him, and having taken him prisoner, puts him to death, 


1D. P F 2 
Ariobarzaoes, governor of Persia for Darius, posts himeelf at 
the. pass of Susa, to prevent Alexander from passing it, i. 563. 
he is put to flight. ib. ; ee 
Aristagoras is established gnyernor of Miletus hy Histimus, 
4. 238. he joins the Janians in their revolt against Darius. ib, he 
goes to Lacedemon for aid. ih, but inetfeernaly, 200. he goes 
to Athens, ih. rhat coy grants hin seme troops, th. he is de- 
Yeated and killed ina batile, 240, : 
Aristander, a sortheayer inthe train of Alexaeder, i. 5o8, 
Aristazane:. officer in the court eo" Ochns, i, 40. 
Aristeas, citizen of Argua, givcs Pyrrhus entrance into that 
eily, u. 72. 
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Aristarnus, chief magistrate of the Achwans, ergnges them 
to declare war for the Romane against Philip. it. 140, &e. 

Aristides, one of the generals of the Athenian army at Mara- 
thon, resigns the command to Miltiades. i, 243. he distingnish- 
es himself’ in the hattle, 244. he 1s hanished. 246. he is reealled, 
254, ne gees to Themistocies at Salamis.and persuades him to 
fight in that stroit, 959. he rejects the oflers of Mardonius, 261. 
be gaine a famous victory over that gencral at Platza, 263. he 
terminates a difference thathad arisen hetween the Athenians 


and Lacedamonians, 264. confidence of the Athenians in Aris- 
tides, 267. his condescension for that. people, 268. he ix placed 
at the head of the troops sent by Athens to deliver the Greeks 


from the Persian yoke, ib. his conduct in that war, ib. he is 
eharged with the administration of the public revenses, 270. 
his death and character, 272. 

Aristides, painter, his works greatly esteemed, ii.240. 

Aristion usurps the government at Athens and aets with 

reat cruelty, ti. 310. he is besieged in that city by Sylla, 1b. 

eis taken and put todeath, 311. | 5 

Aristiipus, philosapher, his desire to hear Socrates, i. 304. 
he istippuss citizen of Argos, excites 9 sedition in that city 
it. 72. he hecames tyrant. of it, &8. he is killed in a battle, 89. 
continual terrors in which that tyrant lived, ih. ‘ 

Aristobulus I. son of Jolin Hyrcanns, sneceeds his father im 
the high-priesthood and sovereignty of Judea, ii. 270. he as- 
sumes the title of king. ib. he enuses his mother to be put. to 
ceath, tb, then his brother Antigonus,271. he dies soon after 
himself, ib. 
.. Aristobulus IE, son of Alexander Jannmus, reigns in Judea, 
ii. 273. di-pute between that prince and his brather ITyreanus, 
th. Pompey takes cognizance of it, 1b. Aristobulus’s conduct 
makes him his enemy, ib. Ponipey puts him in irons, 274. avd 
sendy him to Rome, ib. 

Aristoeracy, form of government, 1.209, 

Aristacraies commands the left wing of the Athenians at 
the hatte of Arginusae, i. 341. . 

Aristodemus, chie| of the Heraclidz, possesses himself of 


Pele i. a. mn hee - 
ristademus, guardian of Agesipolis, king of Sparta, 1.372. 
Aristuderus of Miletus is left at Athens by Demetrius, iL 


de 

Aristogenes, one of the generals of the Athenians at the bat- 
tle of Arginuse, i. 341. : 

Aristogiton conspires against the tyrants of Athens, i, 221. 
his es ib. statues erected in honour of him by the Atheni- 
ans. ib. 

Aristomache, sister of Dion, is married to Dionysius the ty- 
rant, 1.244. i ; 

Aristomachnus, tyrant of Argos, ii. 88. his death, ib. 

ristomenes, Acarnanian, 1s charged with the erlucation of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 136, he quashes a conspiracy formed 
against that prince, 149. Prolemy pute him to death. 1b. 
Ariston of Syracuse, comedian, diseovers, the conspiraey 
formed hy Andranadorux against his eauntry, ii. 248. f 

Ariston, pilot: rounse! whieh he gives the Syracusans, i. 931. 

Aristoniens possesses himself of the dominions of Altalos, it, 
QoK. he defeats the consul ee Mucianus, and takes him 
prisoner, @5. he is heaten and taken by Perprnna, ib. the eon- 
sul sends him to Rome, ib, he is put to death there, ib. 

. Aristophanes, famous poet, 1. 435. character of his poetrys 
ib. &e. frults with which he may justly be reproached, ib. ex- 
tracts from some of his pieces, ib. . 

: aa Athenian eaptain, aceuses Iphicrates of treason, 
i. 499. 

Aristotle. Philip eharges him with the education of Alex- 
ander, i, 505. his application in forming that prince, ih, suspi- 
cions of him in respect to the death of Alexander, ni. 315, fate 
of his works, 56]. : a 

Armenes, son of Nabis, gnes a hostage to Rome, ti. 152. 

Armes, used by the ancient Persians, 1. 191. 

Arphaxad, name given by the Scripture to Phraortes. See 
Phraortes, y , 

Arriechion, Pancratiast. Combat of that nthleta, i. 495. 

Arsaces, son of Darius. See Artaxerxes Mnemon, 5 

Arsaees 1. governor of Parthia for Antiochus, revolts against 
that prince. ii. 77. he assumes tho title of king, 83. ial 

Arsaces If, king of Parthis. takes Medin from Antiochus, ii. 
132. he sustains 2 war with that prinee, 276. he comes toan ac- 
commadation with Antiochus, who leaves him in peaceable 
possession of his kingdom, 978. » : f 

Arsames, natural son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, is assassinated 
by hos brother Ochus, i. 489. A 

Arses reigns in Persia after the death of Ochus, i. 497. Bagoag 
canses him to he assassinated, ih. : A : 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptwlemy Lagus, is married to Lysima- 
chns, king of Thrace, ii. 48, after the death of that prince, her 
brother Ceraunus marries her. 59. fatal sequel of the marriages 
ib. she is banished into Samathraeia, ib. ) 

Arsinoe, another daughter af Ptolemy Lagus, marries her 
peoues Ptolemy Philadelphus, ti. 75. death of that princess, 


F ay oe sister and wife of Ptolemy Philometor, ii. 108. her 
eath, 109. 
Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes: Cxsnr’s sentence in 
her faveur, ii. 334. she is proclaimed queen of Egypt, ib. Cw- 
sar carries her to Rome, and makes her serve as on ornament 
in his trinmph, 335. Antony. at the request of Cleopatra, cau- 
ses her to he put te death, 326. 

Artsinoe, wife of Magas. See Apame. 

_Arsites. satrap of Phrigia, oceasions the defeat of the Per- 
sians at the Granieus, i. 533. he kills himself through despair, 


of. 

Art. See Arts, . 

Artaban, unele of Phrantes, causes himself to be crowned 
king of Parthia, and is killed enon after, it. 259. i 

Artahanes, brother of Darius. endeavours to divert thet 
prince from his enterprise against the Seythiane. 7. 234. he is 
made arhiter between the two sons of Darine, in respect to 
the sovereignty, 246, his wise disenurse to Xerxes upon that 
prince’s design toa attack Greece, 248, &c. ie 

Artahanns, the Fyreaman captain of the gunrils te dere 
conepires against that priree and kills him, 1. 272. he is kille 
himself hy Artaxerxes, O72. ; 

Artsharzanes. after the death of Darinse disputes the throng 
of Persia with Xerves. +. M6, he continues in “mity with his 
brother. and loses his lif in his service at the hattle of Sala- 
mre, 17. - ; : P 

git aburzanes, king of Atropatenn, submits to Antiochus, iB 


Artahazne. a Persian ford, ofticer in the army of Bardoning, f 
962, his counsel toihat general. ib. he escapes into Asiaulter tho 
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battle of Platea, 263. Xerxes gives him the command of the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and with whnt view, 268. he reduces the 
Egyptiaos, who had revolted against Artaxerxes, 2728. 

Artabazus, governor of one of the provinces ot Asia for 
Ochus. revolts against that prince, 1. 491. supported by Chares 
the Athenian, he gains several advantages. jb. he is overpaw- 
ered. and retires into Macedonia, ib. Ochus receives him again 
into favour, 197, &e. his fidelity to Darius, 565. 4 

Artagerses, officer of Artaxerxes Mnemon, is killed ia the 
battle of Cunaxa, i. 352, : ‘J i 

Artainta, niece of Xerxes, i, 266. violent passion of that 
prince for her, ib. fata! sequel of that Boni ite. 

Artaphernes, governor of Sardis tor his brother Darius. wish- 
es to compel the Athenians to reinstate [lippias, 1. 222. he 
marches against the island of Naxos, with design to surprise 
it, QU8. he is besieged at Sardis hy the Athenians, 240, he dis- 
covers the eonspiracy of Histizus, ib. he marches against the 
revolted Iontans, ib, 

i Eee ambassador of Artaxerxes to the Laeedamo- 
nians, 1.310. 

Artarius. brether of Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 279. 

Artavasdes, king of Armenia, ii. 296. S.A 

Artaxerxes, [. surnamed Longimanus, by the instigation of. 
Artabanes. kills his brother Darins and ascends the throne of 
Persia, ). 272. he rids himeselt'of Artabanes, ib. he destroys the 
party of Artabanea. 273. aad that ot tlystasnes, his elder brath- 
er. 274. he gives Themistocles refuge, ib, his joy for the arri- 
val of that Athenian, ib. alarmed by the conquesta of the 
Athenians. he forms the design of sending Themisiceles into 
Attiea at the head ofan army, 277. Egypt revolts against him, 
278. he compells it to return to its ohedienee, ib. he gives up 
Tnarus to his mother, contrary to the faith of a treaty, 27), 
he permits Ezra to return to Jerusalom first. and then Neherni- 
ah. ib. he eoneludes a treaty with the Greeks, 2¢3. he dies, 


Artaxerxes FI, surnamed Mnemon. is erowned king of Per- 
fia, i. 347. Cyrus his brother attempts ta murder hin. ih. Are 
taxerxes, sends him hack to his gavernment ef Asia Minor. ib. 
he marches against Cyras, advancing to dethrone him, 3o4. 

ives him battle at Cunaxa, ib. and kills him with his owa 

and, 355. he eannet force the Greeks in his brother's army 
to sprrender themsclyes to hin, 357. he pois Tis-sphernes to 
death, 369. he concludes a treaty with the Greeks, 373. he at- 
tacks Fivagoras, king of Cyprus, 375, &c. he Jadges the offair 
of Tiribazus, his expedition against. the Caducians, 378, &e, 

Artaxerves sends ap arabussader tntu Grecce to reconcile the 
states, 1. 478. he reecives a devutation from the Greeks, ih, 
henonrs which he pays to Pelopidas. ih. he undertakes to re- 
duce Egypt, 4S. that enterprise miseurries. ih. ha meditates 
a second attempt against Egypt. 487. most of the provinces of 
his empire revolt against hin, 48. rronbles at the eaurt of Ar- 
pe coneerning his sucecssor, ib. death of that prince, 


Artaxerxes ITI. hefore ealled Ochus. See Ochus. 
rtaxins. king of Armenia. ii. 190. i 

Zee ros 1avested with the supreme authority at Syra- 
cuse. HW. weft. 

Artemisia, queca of Ilalicarnasena, supplies Xerxes with 
troops in his exoedition against Greece, i. 252. her coursge in 
the battle of Salamie. 258. — 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, reigas in Caria afier the death 
of her_hushand. 1. 41. hononre which she renders to the mem- 
ory of Mausolus, ih. ehe takes Rhodes, ib. her death, ib, , 

Artemisiniu, promontory of Enbea, famous for the victory 
of the Greeks over the Persians, 1.455. : 

Es aon Syriao. Part that queen Laodiee makes him play, 
fi. £0. 

Artistona, danghter of Cyrns, wife of Darius. 1.298. 

Artoxares, eunueh of Darius Nothus, forms a eonspirocy 
against that prinee.i. 311. he is put to death. tb, a 

Arta, Origin and progress of the orts, i. 194. arts banished 
Hee Sparta by Lycurgos, 215. and had in honour at Athens by 

oon, 219, . 

Artyphing, sen of Megabvzus, revolts agaiast Ochus, 1. 310. 
he is sufforated in ashes, 311. 

Aruspices, See Augury. . 

Arymbas. king af Epirne, i. 414. . 

Aga, age of Judah, defeats the army of Zara, king of /Ethi- 
opia, 1. 64, } f 

Asdrubal, Wamilear'a son-in-law, eommanda the Cartha- 

Inian se io Spain, i. 49. he builds Carthagena, ib. he is 

ited treacherously by a Ganl, ib. h . 4 

Aedrubsl, surnamed Calvus, 1s made prisener in Sardinia by 
the Romans, t. 110, s : 

Asdrubal. Hannibal's brother, commands the troops in Spain 
after his brother’s departure, i. 10]. he receives orders from 
Carthage to march to Htalyv to the aid of his brother, 111. he 
acts forward, and is defeated. 112, he lose3 a great battle near 
the river Metaurus, and ts killed in it. ib. on 

struhal, Gisgo’s brother, commands the Carthaginian 
trnops in Spain, i. 112. ‘ a, 

Asdrubal, surnamed Heedns, is sent by the Carthaginians to 

Raine to demand peace, i. 114, ne 
_Asdrubal, Masinissa’s grandson. commands in Carthage du- 

ring the siege of that city by Scipio, i. 124. another Asdrubal 

causes hira to be ee to death, 125. | : 

Asdrpbal, Carthaginian general. is condemned to die; and 
wherefore. i, 122. the Carthaginians appoint him general of 
the troops without their walls, 124. he causes another Acdrn- 
hal, who commanded within the city. to be put to death, 125. 
N. his cruelty to the Roman prisoners, ib. after the taking of 
the eity. he intrenches himself_in the temple of Aisculapins, 
126. he surrenders himself to Scipio, ib. tragieal end of his wife 
andchildren.ib, i 

Ashes. Smothering in ashes a puaishment amongst the 
Persians, i. 310. | i _ 1 

Asmonean family. Duration of their reign in Jndma. i, 275. 

Aspasia, celebrated courtesan, i. 287. she marries Pericles, 
290. accusatina formed against her at Athena, ih. her great 
iow der oecasions her being ranked amongst the sophiets, 
ib. 
Aspic, serpent whose bile is mortal, ii. 58. 

Aspis, goveraor for Artaxerxes in the neighbourhood of Cap- 
Wigocite revolts agaiaat that prince, i. 379. he is punished soon 
after, ib. 

Assur, san of Shem, who gave his name to Assyria, i, 134. 

Assyria, i. 122. . ~ : ‘ 

Assyrians, First empire of the Assyrians. i. 133. duration 
of that empire, th. ions of the Assyrians, 135. &e. second em: 
pire of the Assyrians, both of Nineveh and Baby!on, 140. sub- 
version of that empire by Cyrus, 166. 
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Aster, of Amphipolis, shoots out Philip's right eye, i. 508. 
that prince puts him to death, ib. F y 

Astrology, Judieial: falsehoed of that scienee, i. 196. 
ae Nations that applied themselves first to it, i. 
: ee bse EE called in seriplate Aba 
1. S. NE E1ves nis davg ter In Marriage to Caimhyses, kisg 9 
Persia, ib. causes Cyrus his grandson to come to his court, 153. 

Astymedes, deputy to Rome by the Rhodians, endeavours to 
ae the anger of the scnate, ii. 229, ‘ 
. Asyehis, king of Egypt, author of the law concerning loans, 
i. G4 famous psrainid built by his order. ib. “i i 

Atheas, king of Scythia, is defeated by Philip, against 

whom he had deelared war, 1. 918. } 

Atheaxa, or Panathenwa: feasts celebrated at Athens, i. 


Je 
Athenens, general of Antigonus, is sent by, that prince 
against the Nabathwan Arabians, it. 34. he perishes in that 
expedition, ib. 4 
Athenzevs, brother of Eumenes, is sent ambassador by that 
prince to Rome, ii. 182. ; 5 . : 
Atheneus, gevernor for Antiochus in Tudea and Samarias 
toestablish that prince’s religion in them, ii. 187. 
Athenion, courticr of Ptolemy Euergetes, goes to Jerusalem 
by order of that prince, 1. 63. : 
, Athens. Athenians. Foundation of the kirgdom of Athensy 
i. 207. kings of Athens, ib. the Arehous sueceed them, 208, 
Draco is chesen legislator, 216. then Sclon, 217. Pisistratus ty- 
rant of Athens, 220, &e. the Athenians reeover their liberty, 
222, Hippias attempts in vain to re-establish the tyranny, tb, 
the Athenians, in conjunction with the foninus, burn the city 
of Sardis, 239. Daring prepares to avenge that insult, ib. fam- 
ons Athenian captains at that time, 240. Darins’s heralds are 
put to death there, 243. the Athenians under Miltiades gain a 
famous victory over the Persians at_Marathen, ib. moderate 
reward granted Miltiades, 245. he Athenians, attaeked 
by, Xerxes, choese Themistocles general, 254, they resiga the 
honour of commanding the fleet to the Lneedemonians, 257, 
they are reduced to abundon their city, ib. Athens is burat by 
the Persians, 252. battle of Salamis, in which the Atheniang 
acquire infinite glory, ib. they shandon their city o second 
tine, 260. the Athenians and Larediemonians cul the Persian 
army to pieces near Vlatwa, 264. they defeat the Persian fleet 
nt the same time near Myeale, 265, Lacy rehuild the walls of 
their eity, 2ffi. the command of the Greeks in general transtfer- 
red to the Atheniaus, 208. ‘he Athenians, vader Cimon, 
ain a douhle victory over the Persians near the river Eursnie- 
don, 277. they support the Wey meana in their revolt egains 
Persia, 278. their considcrable Josses in that war, ib. seeds o 
division between Athens and Sparta, 2&2. peare re-esteblished 
between the two states, 983. the Athenians gain several vieto- 
ries over the Persians, which obliges Artaxerxes to conclude a 
peace highly glarious fur the Greeks, ib. Jealousy and differen- 
ces hetweea Attica and Sparta, 267. trenty of peace for thirty 
years between the two states, ih. the Atheninns besiege Sa- 
moe, ib, they send aid to the Coreyrans, 2e8, they lesiege Po- 
tilaa. ib. open rupture between Athens and Sparta, 2&9. be- 
ginning of the Pelopannesinn war, 202. reeiprecal ravages of 
Attiea and Pcloponnesus, 289. Plague of Athens, 401. the 
Athenians seize Potidra, 202. they send forees against the isle 
of Leshos, 305. and make themselves masters of Mitylenc, 206. 
the plague brenks out egnia nt Athens, 208 the Athenians 
take Pylus, ib. and are besieged in it, th. they take the traopa 
shut up in the Iale of Sphueteria. ib. they make themselves 
inasters of the iste of Cythera, 312. they are detcated by the 
hebans near Delium, ib. truce fora year between Athens and 
Sparta, 313. the Athenians are defeated ncar Amphipolis, 1b. 
treaty of peace for fifty years hetween the Athenians and La- 
erdeemonians, : The Athenians, at the instigation of 
plcueees: renew the war against Sparta, 316, they engages 
% 


v his advice, in the war with Sicily. ib. Athens appoints Al- 
cibiades, Niclas, and Lamachus, geaernis, 318. trinmphant 
departure af the fleet. 320. it arrives in Sie 32]. the Athe- 
nians reeall Aleibiades. and condemn him to die, th. afier some 
actions. they besiege Syracuse, 323, they undertnke several 
works that reduce the city to extremities, 525. they are defeat- 
ed by sea and land, 326, &c, they hazard a eeeond battle by 
sea, and are defeated, 331. they, resolve to retire by land, ib. 
they are redaced to surrender themselves to the Syraeusans 

32. their generals are put to death, 333. consternation © 

Athens upon this defeat. ib. The Athenians are al.andon- 
ed by their allies, 334. the return of Alcibiades to Athens is 
concerted, 335. the Four Jlundred invested with full authority 
at Athens, 336. their power is annulled, 337. Aleibiages is re- 
called, ih. he oceasions the gaining of several great advantagea 
hy the Atheniang, ih. the Athenians elect him generalissimo, 
338. their fleet is defeated near Ephesus, 340. the command is 
taken fram Alcibiades, ib. they gain a great victory over the 
lLacedrmonians near the Arginnuse, 34]. they are entirely de- 
feated by the letter near Asgospotamos, 344. Athens besieged 
by Lysander. capitulates and surrenders, 345 Thirty ty- 
rants appointed to goyera Athens, by Lysander, 349. she reco- 
vers her liberty, 351, &e. she_enters into the leagne formed 
against the 


Lacedamenians, 371. Conan rebuilds the walls of 
Athens, 374. the Athemans aid the Theban exiles, 471). they 
repent it presently after. 472. they renew the alliance with the 
Thebans, 473. they deelare againet the latter far the Lacedz- 
mnnians, 478. many of the Atheninn allies reyalt, 491. gener- 
als employed to reduee them. tb. &e. alarin of the Athenians, 
neeasioned by the preparations for war made by the king ot 
Persia, 493. they send aid to the Megalepolitans, ib. and afier- 
wards to the Rhadiang, 494, The Athenians suffer them- 
selves to be eajoled by Philip, 504. Demosthenes endeavours in 
vain to rovse them from their lethargy, o08, é&e«. Athens joing 
the Lacedemoniana against Philip, 514. the Atheniana under 
Phocion drive Philip put of Eubes. 515, &c. they oblige eee 
prince to raise the sicge of Perinthus and Ry»zantinm, 519. 
they forma leagne with the Thebans egninst Philip, 590. they 
lose the hattle of Chronea,. 521. they make a treaty with Phi- 
lip, ih. immoderste joy of Athens upon that prinec s death, 
524. the Athenians form a league against Alexander, 530. that 
prince pardons them, 531. eonduet of the Athenians in respect 
to Harpalus, 529. Commotions at Athens upnn the news 
of Alexander's death, ji. 12. the Athenians march against An- 
tipater, 14. they are victorious at first, ib. and are afterwards 
redueed to submit. 15. Antipater makes himself master of 
their city, ib. Phocion is condemned to die by the A*heniane, 
92. Cassander takes Athena, 25. he makes ehoiee of Demetrius 
Phalerers 10 govern the republic, wb. Athens taken hy Deme- 
trins Polioreetes. 36. excessive honours paid to Antigonus and 
his son Demetrius by the Athenians, 37. Athens besieged by 
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Cassaadcr, and delivered by Demetrius, 46. excessive flattery 
of Demetrius by the Athenians, ib. Athens shuts its gates 
against Demetrius, 49. he takes that city, 50. Athens declares 
against Antigonus Gonatas, 74. and_is taken by that prince, 
who puts a garrison into it, 1b———T he Athenians carry vhoir 
complaints against any to Rome, 136. that prince besieges 
their city, ib. decrees of Athens agaiast Philip, 138, she sends 
three tumous Vhilosaphers opon an embnssy to Rome, und 
wherefore, 235. Athens taken by Archelans, 310. Aristion 
makes pivect tyrant of that_city, jb. hia ciaelties there, ib. 
it is besieged and retaken by Sya, ib. &c.——Government of 
Athens, i. 401. foandation of the government instituted by So- 
jon, ib, abuses introduced int) the government by Pericles, 
281. inhabitants of Athens, 402. senate, ib. Areopagus, 403 
magistrates, 404. assemblies of the people, 405. other trihu; 
nals, ib. revenues of Athens, ib, education of youth, 407. dit 
ferent sprcies of troops of whieh the armies of Athens were 
composed, 400, choice of the generals, 525. equipment of gal- 
leys at Athens, 500. exemptions and honours granted by that 
city to those who had rendered it great services, 501. orations 
pronoaneed hy order of the state in honour ot those who ha 
died for their coantry, 522. of religion, 415. feasts of the Pana- 
thenwa, ib. Baechus, 416. and Eleusis, 417. Peealiar eha- 
racter of the people of Athens, 412. easily enraged, and soon 
appeased, il. sometimes ungrateful to their generals, and thase 
who had served them best. 341. humane to their enemies, 300. 
taste of the Athenians for the arts and serences. 414. their pas- 
sion for the representations of the theutre, 432, common cha- 
racter of the Athenians and Lacedemonians, 414. _ 

Athlete, Etymology of the word, i. 424. exercises of the 
Athlate. ib. trial through which they pussed before, they 
fought, ib. rewards granted to them when victorious, 428, 

Athlothete, their tunction,1.424. |, 

Athos, famous mountain of Macedonia, i, 250, 

Atoussa, wile of Artaxerxes Mnemun, i. S09. 

Atossa, dxughter of Cyrus, and wife of Cambyses first, and 
after of Smerdis the Magian, 1.183. she its last married to Da- 
rius, 228. Democedes cures her of a dangerous distemper, 250. 
she persuades Iarius to send him into Greeee, and why, ib. 
she isealled Vashtiin Scripture. 231. 

Atreua, son of Pelops, kiag of Mycere, 7.207. . 7 

Popa one of Alexander’s generals: provinces which 
foil to him after that prinee’s death, i. 15. caeses himself to be 
declared king of them, 20. a ‘ 

Attalus I. king of Pergamus, ii. 82. war between that prince 
and Seleucus, 103. Attajus joins the Romans inthe war against 
Philip, 121, caims aeveral advantages over that prince, 134. 
dier, 143. his magnificent use of his riches, ib. | 

Attalus Il. surnamed Philadelphus, grevails upon the 
Achwans to revoke their deeree against his brother, ii. 214. 
comes ambassador ta Rome, 229 reigns in Cappacocia as guar- 
dian to Attalus his nephew, 234. war between Attalus and 
Prusias, ib. death of Attalns, 256, 
_. Attalus I[1. surnamed Philometor, goes to Rome, and why, 
ii. 234. ascends the throne of Cappadocia, after the death of his 
unele, and causes him to he much regretted through his vices, 
256. REG by his will leaves hia dominions to the Roman 
people, tb. ‘ : . 

Attalus. Syracusan. discovers the intelligence held by Mar- 
cellus in Syraeuse to Epicydea, ii. 302. * ? ’ 
«-Attalus. Philip’s lieutenant, is sent, by that prince into Asia 

inor, i. 523, marriage.of his niece Cleopatra with Philip, ib. 
Alexander's quarrel with Attalus ia the midat of the feast, 
524. Alexander canses him to he assassinated, 530. . 
pe Mies divided by Ceerops into twelve cantons, 1.207. Sce 

thens. 

Atyadze, deseerdants of Atys, 1. 148. . eae 
4 Be ‘s, son of Croesus, good qualities of that prince, i. 15]. his 

eath, ib. 

Acgury : puerilities of that science, i. 418. 

Augustus. See Cesar Augustus. 

_ Autophradates, governor of Lydia for Artaxerxes MInemon, 
is charged by that prinee with the war agains! Datames, i. 3&0. 
is defeated, ib. retires into hig government, ib. Joins with the 
provinces of Asia in their revolt against Artaxerxes, 4¢8. 

Axiochus, Athenian, takes upon him the defence of the gcea- 
erals condemned to die after the battle of Arginuse, i. 342. 

Axithea, wife of Nicocles, kills herself, 1. 33. F 

Azarias, one of the three Hebrewa miraculously preserved in 
the midst of the flames, i. 143. 

zotus, acity of Palestiue, i. 33. 


B 
eat. See Bel. 7 
abel, description of that tower, 1.137, : ; 
Babylon, Babylonians; foundation of the city ef Bahylon, i. 

133. deseription of that city, 135. kings of Babylon, 141. dura- 

tion of its empire, ib. siege and taking of that city by Cyrua, 

168. its revolt against Darius, 231. that prince reduees it to 

ohedience, 232. Alexander makes himself master of Babylan, 

560. Destraction of Babylon foretold in several parts of the 

Scripture, 166. curse pronoanced against that city, 170. eagar- 

ness of princea te destroy it. ib. the Babylenians laid the first 

foundation of astronomy. 196. _ v 
Baechidas, eunuch of Mithridates, ii. 318. 4 
Bacchides. governor of Mesopotamia, under Antiochus Epi- 

poanes and Demetrius Seter, is defeated in many engagements 

y Judas Maceabeeas, ii. 247, &e. A : 
een. ‘howe pe ccanis roened at ya pane 5.416 
acchas, feasts instituted at Athena in heneur of him, i. 416. 
Racchylides, Greek poet, i, 293. 
Retica, part of old Spain, 1.79. 
Bagoas, cunuch of Ochus, commands a detachment during 
that prince’s expedition against Egypt, i. 496. poisons Ochus, 

497, places Arses upon the throne of Persia, 1b. causes that 

prinee to be put te death, aad pees Darius Codomanua upon 

the throne in hia stead, 1b. falls into the hands of Alexander, 

568. gains an ascendaacy over that Pag ib. causes by his in- 

triguea Orsines to be put to death, of), &e. 

agophanes, gnverner of the citadelof Babylon, aurrenders 
te Alexander, 7. 56). : 

Be aa Artaxerxes'’s ennuch, is put to death by order of 
erxes, 1.310, 
Bala. See Alexander Bala. i 
Balenres islands: why so called, i. 79, 

Rarca. See Iamilear. suroames Barea. 

F ba Eg wife of Alexander, ii. 1]. Petygperchon puts her te 
AUN» 3). 

Pasket. Procession of the basket at Athens, i. 418. 
Rastards: law of Athens against_them, t. 303. 


ogetstamne: people ef Sarmatia in Europe; their character, ii. 
3 


coast of Myle, i. 0. near Ecnomus, ih. of i 
bia. (05, of Throsymenus, 106. of Canim, UT, of Zama, 113, 
of Thrymbra, 16%. of Marathon, 243, of Thermopyle. 254, of 
Artemisium, 2a. of Salumis, 258. of Platu:a, 261. of 
265. of the river Eory medon, 276. of Arginuse, 341.0 
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Battalioa, sacred, of the Thebans, i. 474. |, 
Battles and eombnts celebrated ia nnciert history. Near tha 
i iemos, 104. of Tres 


ppale, 
f A gos- 
potamos, 343. of Cunaxa, 254. of Leuctra, 473. of Mantinens 
422. &c. of Cheronca, 5v0. of the Granicus, o33. of Issus. o39, 
of- Arbela, 540. cf the Hy daspes, S64. of Ipsus, it. 47. of Sela. 
sin, ©9. ot Raphia, 108. of Caphya’ 110. of Elis, 122, &e. of 
Octolophos, 142. of Cynoscephata:, 144. of mount Coryehusy 
161. of Flea. 102. of Myonnesnus, 163. of Mnguesia, 164. of 
Bethsurn, 201. of the river Peneus, 212, of Pydna, 222. of Leu- 
coprtra. 239. ot Carr, 20. of Cabire, 318. of Arsamia, 323, 
of Aetium, 341. ; 

Hee 5 name given to Spphectes, i. 432. : 

Lel, divinity adored by the Assyrians; temple erected in 
honour of him, i. 147, 

Belesis, king of Buhylon. See Nabonasear. — , Fs 

Kelgius, at the head of the Gauls, nules an irruption ieto 
papeedomas ii. 61. defeats Cerzunus, nnd 1s soon alter defeated 
simselt, ib. 

Belshazzar, king of Bahylon, called also Lnabynit, cr Nabo- 
nid, i. 144. is besieged in Babylon by Cyrus, 1%. gives a great 
feast to bis whole court the, same night that eity is taken, ib. 
ne killed in his paluee, 169. his deuth foretold in Scriptures, 


Pelus, name givea to Amenophie, i}, 61. and to Nimrod, 137. 
Relus, the Assyrian, i. 134. a ‘ 
Herenice, wite of Ptolemy Soter, ii. 53. iafiuence of that 
princess over her busbaed, ib. A i 
Berenice, davghier of Ptolemy Philadelphug, marries Antic- 
ehns Theos, ii. 79. Anticehus repudiates her, ib. Laodice caus- 
es hrr to be put to death, & ag : 
Bh renice, wile of Ptolemy Euvergetes, ti. &6. Ptolemy Philo- 
pntor causes her to be put. to death, 106. Berenice’s hair, &). 
erenjee, daughter of Ptolemy Lathyrus. See Cleopatra. 
Berenice, dsughter of Piolemy Auletes, reigns in ey pt dus 
ring her lather’s nhsenee, 11. 331. marries Seleuens Cybiosactes, 
ant then eauses him tobe put to death, 32. marries Archelae 
us. ib. Ptolemy puts her to death, 1h. 
Berenice, wife of Mithridates, 11. 318. unhappy death of that 
prmcess; 1b) 
Berasus. historian, ii. 76. : 
_ Bessus. chicfof the Bactrians, betrays Darina and puts him 
in chaing, 1. O65. assagsinates that prince, ob. is seized and de- 
livered up to Alexunder, 072. that prince causcs him to be ex- 
eented, 379.. 4 . 3 
_ Restia (Calpurnius,)is sent hy, the Remans against Jogurtha, 
i. 131. his conduet in that war, ib. ; 
_ Bethuha, city of Israel: siege of that eity by Bolopherness 
i. 147. 
Bias, one of the seven sages of Greece, i. 226. in F 
Bibins, eammender in A;tolia ter the Romans, ii. £31. his 
conduct In jhnt provinee, ih. 
tblos, eltv of Phanicia. 3.545. | 
Bthulus (VM. a ee) 1s appointed by the Romans to 
command in Syria, after the defeat of Crassus by the Larthi- 
ang, it. 224. his incapacity, ib. 
Pirs-Nemreud, a mass of ruins at Babyloa, suppesed to have 
been the temple of Belus, 1. 177..N. 2 : 
' pee people cf Thrace: valiant action of one of the kingss 
Te Sed. : . . : 
_ Bivhynia, provinee of Asia Minor, historical inquiry respect- 
ing ig neme, extent, and population, li. 75. N. its political 
state. ih. N. kirgs of Bithynia, Mithridates pessesses himse 
of it, 11.310. it is reduced into a provinee of the Reman empires 


Bion and Cleobis, Argivee, models ef Iraternal friendship, i. 


Roechnus, king of Mauritania, Jugurtha’a father-in-lew, i, 
132. delivers up his son to the Romans. ib, 
Beotarch, principle magistrate of Thebes. __ a: 
Bootia, part of Greece, 1. 205. unjust prejudice against that 
EOuTT 4c. Gee Then 
3@otians. See Thebans. A —. , 
Boges, tue of Eione fer the king of Persia, i. 279. his 
excess of fruvery, 276. va 
Bolis, Cretan: his stratagem and treason to Acherns, ii. 109, 
omilear, Carthaginian general, makes himself tyrant of 
Carthage, i. 6.18 put,to death, ib. | og a 
Bosphorus, Cimmerian, couatry subject te Mithridates, i. 


Bostar, ecmmander of the Carthaginians ia Sardinia, is mur- 
dered by the mercenaries, 3. &&. . ; he: 

Braehmans, Indian philosophers. i. 5€5. their opiniona, em- 
plovments, and manner of living, 5&6. &e. . 

ranchida, jamily cf Melitus, settled by Xerxes in the 

Unper, Asia, and destroyed by Alexander the Great, i. 572, 

Brasidas, Lacecemonian geveral, distinguishes himself at 
the siege cf Pylos, i. 706. his expeditions into Thrace, 319. tukea 
Amphipolis, ib. defends that place against Cleon, and receiveg 
a wound of which he dies, 373. 2 gee 

Brenuus, general of the Gauls. makes an irruption, into Pan- 
nonia, ti. 61. Macedonia, ib. and Greece, ib. perishes in the last 
enterprise, 62. : 5 See 

Bruchion, quarter of the city of Alexandria, ii. 335, 

Bueephalia, city built by Alexunder, i. 529, e 

Eee at war-horse, backed by Alexander, 1.529. wen- 
ders related of that horse, ib. 5 - s 

Burial of the dead in the earth, i. 2C0. burial of kings amongat 
the Seythians, 233, care of the nncienta to procure burial for 
the dead, 342. i a a 

Beming-glase, by the means af whieh Archimedes is said to 
have burnt the Roman fleet, ii. 201. 

Busiris, king of Egypt. i.t0. | E 2 

Busiris, brother of Amenophie, infamoua for his cruelty, L 


3. 

Byblos, city of the isle of Prosnpitis, 1. 278. 

Byrsa. name of the citadel of Carthage, 1. 125. 
Byzantium, city_of Thrace, delivercd by the Greeks from 
the power of the Persinns, 1.968 submits te the Atheniaas, 
338. besieged by Philip, 516. 


Cc 5 
CaBIRZ, city of Asia, famous for Lucullus’s victery over 
he ig 
adiz, city of Spain, i. 79. : x 
_ Cadmus, Phenieian, seizes Borotia, and builds Thehes theres 
i. 208. it was he who introduced thc use of letters into Greece, 
i. 63, 
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Cadusians, people of Assyria, submit to Cyrns, i. 160. revolt 
See exerxes, 376. Tiribazus makes them return to their 
uty, 1b. Bs 
J Crelestis, Urania, ar the maon, goddess of the Carthaginians, 


i. 7. : 

Ceesar (lulins.) his power at Rome, il. 324, restores Ptolemy 
Auletes, 330, goes ta eypt in hopes of finding Pompey there, 
333. makes himeelf judge between Ptolemy nnd his sister Cleo- 
patra, 334. his passion for that_prineess, ib. battles between his 
troops and the Alexandrians, 335. he gives the erown of Egypt 
to Cleopatra and Ptolemy. 336. eantirms the Jews in their 
pees ib. gains a great vietory over Pharnaces, and drives 

im out of the kingdom ef Pontns, 337. is killed soon after, ib. 

_Ca@sar (Octavius,) afterwards surnamed Augustus, Joins 
with Antony and Lepidns to avenge Casar’s death, it. 337. 
quarrels with Antony, 339. gaines a great victory over him near 
Actium, 342. goes to Yeypt, ih. hesieges Alexandria, ib, inter- 
view of Cesar and Cleopatra, 343. is deeeived by that princess, 
whom he was in hopes of deceiving, ih. a ; 

Cesarian, son of Julius Cesar and Cleopatra, ii. 336. is pra- 
elsimed king of Egypt, jointly with his mother, 340. 

x oe eity of Puntos, taken from Mithridates by Pampey, 
ii. 322. 

Caira, its famous castle in Egypt, i. 44. 

Calanus, Indian, philosopher, eames to the eourt af Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 5&6. dies voluntarily upon a funeral pile, 

2, &C, 

Chatcideus. in the name of the Lacedwemonians, coneludes a 
treaty with Tissaphernes, 1. 334. | ; 

Callaa, son of Harpalus, officer in Alexander’s army, i. 533. 

Callias. citizen of Athens, is eited before the Judges upon ac- 
count of Aristides, i. 271. is appainted plenipotentiary far 
Athens to Artaxerxes, 283. P 

Callibius. Spartan, is appointed governor of the citadel of 
Athens, i. 345. x 2 : 

Callierates, Spartan, kills Epaminondas in the battle of 
Mantinea, i. 483. 

_,Callicrates, deputed by the Achwans to Rome, betrays them, 
ii. 171. prevents the Achwans from aiding the two brothers, 
the Ptolemies. against Antiochus, 195. impeaches to the Ra- 
mans all the Achweans who had seemed to favour Perseus, 231. 

Callicratidas sneceeds Lysander tn the enmmand of the Lae- 
edemonian fleet, i. 340. goes to the court of Cyrus the Young- 
Bic oe gested near the island of Arginuse, and killed in 

re battle, 1D. vale 

Cate polemareh at Athens, joins the party of Miltia- 

les, 1. 243. 

Callimachus, governor of Amisas for Mithridates,, defends 
that city egain-t Lueallus, and then sets it on fire, i. 313. 

Callippus, Athenian. assassinates Dion, and scizes the ty- 
sys Syracuse, 1. 461. &c. is coon after assassinated him- 
self, 462. ane 

Callisthenes, philosopher in the train of Alexander, i, 579. 
that prince canses him to be put to death, ib. eharaeter of that 
philnsnpher, ib. : i 

Callixenes, Athenian orator, aecuses the Athenian generals 
falsely in the sennie, i, 342. is punished soon after, 343. 

Calpurnins Bestia. See Bestia. . ‘ i 

C€alvinus (Domitius.) commands ia Asia for Cesar, ii, 335., 
Fate UE Se or false aceusers, punishment of them in 

zypt, tol. J 

Cambylus, Sevan in the service of Antiochus, betrays 
Achens, and delivers him up to that pridee, it. 10). 

Cambyses, father of Cyrus, king of Persia,1.152. . , 

Cambtses, gon of Cyrus, ascends the throne of Persia, i. 179. 
enters Reypt with an army, ib. and makes himself master of it, 
10. his rage against the body of Amasis, ib. his expedition 
against Acthinnia, ib. on his return he plunders the temples of 
ihe eity of Thebes, 18]. kills the gad Anis, ib. puts his brother 
Smerdis to death, ib. kills Meroe, his sister and wile, ib. pre- 
pares to march agrinst Smerdis the Magian, who had nsprped 
the throne, 162. diea of a wound which he gives himself mn the 

1gh, 30. : r, . 

Camisares. Carian, governor of Lenco-Syria, perishes ia the 
expedition of Artaxerxes ngainet the Cadueians, 1. 379. 

Canaanites: origin of that people, i. 59, 

Candaules, king ef Lydia, i. 142. 

Candia, island.” See Crete. hn 

Canidius, Antony’s lieutenant, ii, 342. |, 

Cannz. city of Apulia, famous for Hannibal's victory over 
the Romans, i. 102. : if 

Caphis, Phoewan, Sylla’s friend. is sent by that genera] to 
Delphi, to receive the treasurer of it, it. 310. religious terror 
of Caphis, 1b. 

Caph a a city of Peloponnesus, known by the defeat of Ara- 
tus, ll. L 

Cappadocia, province of Asia Minor, kings of Cappadoeia, 
it is redueed into a Roman province, ti. 309. 4 
Capna, 4 city of Italy, ahandoos the Romans, and submits 
to Hannibal, i. 109. is besieged by the Ramans, ib. the tragical 
end of its principal inhabitants, 11], 

Carnnus, first king of Macedonia. i. 208. Pe 

Carho: oppressions committed by him at Rome, ii. 313. 

Cardia, eity of the Chersonesns, t. 013. J 

Caridemns, of Orea. is banished Athens, i, 531. persecuted 
by Alexander, and retires to Darius Codomanus, ib. his sin- 
cerity occasions his death, 037. &c. 

Carmania, province of Persia, i, 591. nf 

Carre, a city famous for the detent of Crassus, ii. 2&0. 

Carthage, Carthaginians. Foundation of Carthage, 1.78. its 
angmentation, ih. conquests of the Carthaginians in Africa. 
ib. in Sardinia, 79, they possess themselves of the Balearian 
isles, ib. in Spain, ib. they land in Spain, ib. and_in Sicily, & 
first treaty hetween Rome and Carthage, ib. the Carthaginians 
make an alliance with Xerxes, ib,are defeaird in Sicily by 
Gelon, ib. take several places in Sicily under Hannibal, ib. snd 
Jmileo, 82. make a treaty with Dionysius. ih, war between the 
Carthaginians and Dionysius, 23. they besiege Syracuse, ib. 
are defeated by Dionysius, ib. the plague rages in Carthage, 
84. seeond treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, ib. 
the Carthaginians Pidgavanr to scize Sicily, after the re-estab- 
lishment of Dionysius the Younger, ib. are defeated by Timo- 

eon. 8). war of the Carthaginians with Agathocles, at first in 
Sicily, &5. and after in Afriea, tb. they sustain a war_in Sicily 
against Pyrrhus, &&. are enlled into aid the Mamertines. who 
give them 1 ossession of their e?tad: 1, &9. nre driven ont of it by 
the Romans. ib. send a numerous army into Sicily, ib. lese a 
battle, whieh is followed by the tnkirg of Agrigentum, Vbeir 

Jace of arms, th. are heaten at sea, first rear the enast of Rly 

e, 20. and after at Fenomus. ih. sustnin the war egain t Reg- 
ulus in Afriea, ib. punislinent inflieted by them upon that gc- 
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neral, 93. they lose a jattle at sea, tn sight of Sicily, 1b. their 
ardour in defence ae ib. their fleet is entirely detea- 
ted near the islands of Avgates, 94. they make u treaty of 
peare with the Ramans, whieh terminates this war. 90. war of 
the Carthaginians with the mercenaries, ib. the Carthaginians 
are obliged to abandon Sardinia to the Romans, 98. besiege 
and take Saguntum, 1U0. war renewed bet ween the two states, 
JO). the Carthaginians pars the Rhone, ib. then the Alps, 102. 
their catrance into Italy, 103. they gain several victories over 
the Romans near the Tieinus, 1b. near Trebia, 104. near Thras- 
yinenus, 105. Jose several battles in Spain, J07. gain a lamous 
vietory over the Romans at Canna, ib. had suceess of the Car- 
thaginians, 110, &c. they are attaeked in Atrica by the Ro- 
maus, J 11. recall Hannibal from Italy, 112. are entirely detea- 
ted at Zama, 113. demand peace of the Romans, 114. and ab- 


tain it. ib. disputes between the Cathe and Masinissa, . 
sand 


120. third war of the Carthaginian amans, 122. Carthage 
sends ore tn Rome, to deelare that it submits to the dis- 
erction of the Romans, 123. the latter order the Carthaginiang 
to ahandon their eity, ib. the Carthaginians resolve to defend 
themselves, 124. the Romans besiege Carthage, ib. it is taken 
and demelished by Seipio, 125, &c. Carthage is rebuilt by Ca- 
sar, 128. the Saraecns destroyed it entirely, ib.—-—Carthage 
formed upon the model of Tyre, 70. religion of the Carthagi- 
nians, ib. their barbarous worship of Saturn, 7). government 
of the Carthaginians, 72. Suffetes, ib. senate, ib. peoples 73. 
tribunal of the hundred, ib. defcets in the, government of Car- 
thage, ib. the courts of justice and the finances reformed by 
Hannihal, ib, wise custom of the Carthaginians in sending eo- 
lonies into different countries, 74. ecommerce nf Carthage, the 
Principal source of its riehes and power, ih. diseovery of the 
gold and silver mines in Spain by the Carthaginians, seeond 
suurce af the riches aad power of Carthage, ib. military power 
of Carthage, 75. arts and sciences in little esteem there, 76. eha- 
raeter. manners, and qualities of the Carthaginians, 77. 

Carthaginia, eity of Spain, i.99. 

Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary troops ef the Cartha- 
ginians. deelared guilty of treason, and why, %. 129, i 

Cassander, general of the Thraeiana and Pzoniana, in the 
army of Alexander, i. 533. : , : 

Cassander, son of Antipator, 1.597. provinees whieh fell to 
him after Alexander's death, ii. 12. he puts Demades and his 
san to death, ib. is associated with Polysperchon in the regeney 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, ib. takes Athens, 24, and estab- 
lishes Demetrius Phalercus in the government, of it, ib. puts 
Olympias to death, 27. confines Roxana, the wife of, Alexan- 
der, with Alexander, her sen, in the castle of Amphipolis, 1b, 
re-cstablishes the eity of Thebes, 22. enters into the league 
formed against Antigonus, 31. eoneludes a treaty with him, 
and breaks it immediately, 32. pots to death the young king 
Alexander, with his mother Roxnna, 35. besieges Athens, af 
which Demetrius Polioreetes had made himself master, 46. 
the latter obliges him to raise the siege, and defeats him near 
Thermopyl», ib. Cassnnder caneludes n iragne against Anti- 
conus and Demetring, ib. after the battle of Ipsus, he divides 
eee Alii: of Alexander with three other prinees, 47. his 

cath, 

Cassander, Macedooisn, by Philip's order massaeres the in- 
Bae of Mauronea, 11.135. that prinee causes him to be pat 

odeath. ib. F ages 
‘ Seg aneinay Roman general, is defeated hy Mithrida- 
es. li. 310. : 

Cassius, questor of Crassus’ army in the war with the Par- 
thians, ii, 278. puts himself at the head of the remains of that 
army, and prevents the Parthians from seizing Syria, 283. 
ne a Qucspiraey against Cesar, 337. is entirely defeated by 

ntony, ib. ; : 

Cat, veneration of the Egyptians for that animal, i. 180. 

Cataracts of the Nile, i. 46. , 

Cato (M. Porcius,) surnamed the Censor. serves as lienten- 
ant-general under the eonsul Acilius, ii. 159. his valour at the 
pass of Thermopyie, ib. he speaks in favour of the Rhodiaas in 
the senate, 230. ahtains the return of the exiles for the Achw- 
ans, 233. his conduet in respeet to Carneades, and the cther 
Athenian ambassadors, 235. a 

Cato, son of the former, acts prodigies of valour at the battle 
of Pydna. ij. 223, A 

Cate (ITticensis,) is appointed by the commonwealth to de- 
por. Ptolemy king of Cyprus, and to confiseate his treasures, 
1h. 264. 

C. Cato, tribune of the people, opposes the re-establishment 
of Ptolemy, i. 331. i li 2 
eae people of India, subjected by (lex i. 585. 
ee a eee the eanspiraey of Dyinnua against Alex: 

ander, 1. 970. ; 

ectanee foander of Athena, i. 297. he institutes the Areopa- 
gus, ib. ha as 

Celenm,a cityin Phrygia, ii. 65. supposed route of Xerxea 
from Celene to Sardis, ib. Jamaus for the river of Marsyas, 1. 


Cendcheus, general of Antiochns Sidetes, is defeated in Je- 
rusalem by Judasand John, ii. 257. ; 

_ Censarinns (L. Mareus,) eonsul, marchea sgainst Carthage, 
ji, 123. notifies the senate’s orders to that city, 1b. forms the 
airge of Carthage. 194. ; i call 

Cerasns, a city of Cappadocia, famous far its cherries, i. 361. 
: Cee goddess : feasts instituted in honour of her at Athens, 
1.417. 

_ Corethrius, one of the generale ofthe Gauls, who made an 
irruptinn intoGreece, i. 61. | 

Ceryees, priests at Athens, i. 417, 

Cesar. See Cesar. i 

Cestus, offensive arms of the Athleta, 1. 425, 

Chahrias, Athenian, without order of the enommonwealthe 
aeeepts the command of the anxiliary troops of Greece in the 
ae af Achoris, i. 486. is recalled by the Athenians, ih. serves 

achog again without the consent of, his republic, 487, the 
Athenians employ him in the war against their allies, 491. he 
dies at the siege, of Chio, ih. praise of Chahriag, 1b. 

Cherecphon, diseiple of Scerates, i. 383. “ 

Cheronea, n city of Boeotia, famous for Philip’s vietory over 
the Atheninns and Thebans: and for that of Sylla over the 
generals of Mithridates, 1, 5°0. A 

Chaleieros. a tome of Minerva at Sparta, it. 91, 

Chalets, city of Autalia, i. 2005. ree F 

Chaldwans. acdiaied to the stndy of indieial astralogy, J. 196. 
the sect of Submens formed ef thom, 188. 

Chom, con of Nosh. worshipped in Alriea under the name of 
Jupiter Ammen. 1. €0, 4 : . 

Chares, qne of the gencrals of tho Athenians in the war with 
the allies, i, 491. his little capacity, 492. he writes to Athers 
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against his two colleagues, ib. suffers himself ta be corrupted 
Artabazus, ib. is recalled to Athens, ib. sent to the aid of 
the Chersonesus, 516. the cities reluse to open their gates to 
him, ib. is deicated ut Cheronea by Philip, 521. A 
Chares, of Lindus, makes the Colossus of Rhuues, ib. 44. 
hartlaus made king ot Sparta by Lycurgus,i. 21). | ; 
Chariots armed with scythes much used by the ancients in 
battles, 1, 191. 2 ; Pe 
Charitimis. Athenian general, supports Inarns in his revolt 
against the Persians, 1. 273. Ro 
Charoa: his bout; origin of that fable, i, 55. [ P 
Charon, ‘Theban, receives Pelopidas and the congpiratorg in- 
to his house, 1. 471. iselected Beatnrch, 472. ; 
harondas is chosen legislator at Thurivm, 1. 297. kills him- 
self upon his having broken one of his own laws, ib. e 
; Chase, or hunting; exercise mucii used among the ancients, 
1. 402. 
., Chelidonis, daughter of Leotychidas and wife of Clecnymus, 
Hi. 71. her passion for Acrotatus, ib. 
Crea ies wile of Cleombrotus, ii. 92. her tenderness for her 
usband, ib. . 
Cheops and Cephrenns. kinga of Egypt, brothers equally in- 
human and impious, 1. 63. ‘ 
Chilo, one of the seven sages of Greece, t. 225. 
Chilo, Lacedwimonian, attempts to asceud the throne of 
Sparta, but ineflectually, ii. 113. as 
Zhio, a Grecian tsland tamious for its exeellent wine, i. 205. 
Chirisophus, Lacedemonian, is chosen general by the troops 
that made the retreat of the ten thousand, i. 361. F 
Chittim, son of Javan, and father of the Macedonians, i. 


Chleneas, deputy from the Aitolians to Sparta to persuade 
fhaeity to enter into the treaty concluded with the Romans, 
1. 589. 

. Choaspes, ariver of Babylonia, famous for the gaodness of 
Itswaters, 1. 562. : r 
henix, measure of corn amongst the ancients, i. 308, N. 
shorus incorporated with tragedy, 1. 431. 2 Aes, 
hristians: the refusal of the Jews to work in rebuilding 
the temple of Belug, a lesson of instruction for many Chris- 
tians, i. 397. , 

Chrysantas, commander in the army of Cyrua at the battle of 

Thymbra,1. 163. 
hynaladanns. See Saracus. Re Le 

Cicero, (MF. Tullivs,) his military exploits in Syria, ii. 924. he 
refuses a triumph. and why, 2e. by his influence he cuuses 
Pompey to he appointed general against Mithridates, 324. his 
counsel to Lentulus, upon reinstating Prolemy Auletes, 332. 
he discovers the tomb of Archimedes, 304. paralie!l between 

irero and Demosthenes, 16. i j 

Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, loses a battle against Demetri- 
us, who takes him prisoner, il. 33. . é 

Cimmeriuns, peaple of Seythia. They are driven out of their 
country, and go to Asia, 1. 149. Halyattes, king of Lydia, obli- 
ges them toquit it. ib. a . : 

Cimon, son of Militades, when very young signalizes himself 
by his piety to his father, 1. 245. encourages the Athenians by 
hig example to abandon their city. and to embark, 256. distin- 
guishes himself at the battle of Salamis, 200 conmands the 
flect sent by the Greeks to deliver their allies from the Persian 
yoke, In conjunction with Aristides, 268. the Athenians place 
Cimon at the head of their armies efter Theinistocles retires, 
275. he makes several conquests in Thrace, und settles a cola- 
ny there, tb. makes himself master of the isle of Seyros, where 
he finds the bones of Theseus, which he brings to Athens, 276. 
hig conduct in the division of the booty with the allies, ib. he 
gains two victories over the Persians, near the river Euryme- 
don, in one day. 277. worthy use which he makes of the riches 
taken from the enemy, ih. he makes new conqvests in Thrace, 
ib. marches to the aid of the Lacedemonians, attacked by the 
Helots, 253. is hanished by the Athenians, ib. quits his retreat, 
and repairs to his tribe to fight against the Lacedwmoniuns, ib. 
is recalled from banishment, ib. re-establishes peace between 
Athens and Sparta, 283. gains many victories, which oblige 
the Persians to conclude a treaty highly glorious for the Greeks, 
ib. dies during the conc!usion of the treaty, 2e4. character aad 
praise of Cimon, 275. use which he made of riches, 270. 

Cineas, Thessalian, famous orator, in the court of Pyrrhus, 
ii, 64. his conversation with that prince, ib. Pyrrhus sends 
him ambassador to Rome. Gh. his conduct during his stay 
there, 1b. idea which he gives Pyrrhus of the Roman senate, ib. 

Cinna, his oapeaaets and cruelties at Rome, it. 313. | 
,_ Cios, city of Bithynia, Philip’s cruel treatment of the inhab- 
itants of that city, H. 134. ‘ 

Claros, city of onia, famous for the oracles of Apollo, i. 420. 

Claudius (Appins.) See Appius. koe 

Clandiys (Cento.) Romaa officer, is sent_hy Sulpitius to the 
aid of Athens, il. 13. ravages the city of Chalcis, ib, 

Claudius (C.) sent by the Romans into Achaia: hig conduct 
towards that people. i. 231. 

Clazomens, city of Fonia, i. 209. : ; 

Cleades, Theban, endenvours to exeuse the rebellion of his 
country to Alexander, 1. 531. é F : 

Cleander, Alexander’s fieufenant in Media, aasassinates 
Parmenia by his order, i. 571. fi ‘ 

Clvarchus, Lace’wnionian, captain, takes refuge with Cyrns 
the younger, i. 352, is placed at the head of the Greek tropes in 
that prince’s expedition against his brother Artaxerxea, 354. 
is victorious on his side at the battle of Cunaxa, ih, commands 
the Greek troops in their retreat after the battle, 307. is seized 
by treachery, and sent to Artaxerxes, who causes him to be put 
to death, 35%. praise of Clearchus, ib, 

oe and Biton, brothers, mode} of fraternal affection, i. 


Cleobuluz, one of the seven sages of Greece, 1.226. 

Cleocritus, of Corinth, appeuses the dixpute he(ween the 
Athenians and Laced#montans after the battle of Plataa, i. 

_ Cleomhretus king of Sparta, marches against the Thebans, 
i. $74. is killed at the baitle of Leuctra, 475. 

Cleombrotus, son-in-law of Leonidas, causes himself to he 
elected king of Sparta to the prejudice of his lather-in-law, ii. 
ah 2 cerenes soon after by Leunidag, 9%. and banished from 

parta, ih. 

Clenmenes, governor of Reypt for Alexander. i, 596. 

Cleoo-enes, king of Sparta, refuces to join the loniaes in their 
reyolt ugvinet te Persians, 1. 2%, marches ngainst the pronle 
of Altine. 2.9, efirets the exonb van oF his ect nave Disrra- 
tus from 4 shrone, ib, reduces the peuple of Aging, and dins 
goon ater. ib. i - 

Cienmes>.son cf Leoridas, marries Agiatis, it. $4, naconds 
the throne of Sparta, thenters into a war with the Achwaus, 
1b. G28 many advantagea over them, 95, relorins the governs 
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ment of Sparta, and re-establishes the ancient discipline, ib, 
gains new advantages over the Achwans, ib. &c. sends hig 
mother and chilchen as hostnges into Egypt, 97. takes Mega- 
lopalis, by surprise, $8, is deleatead at pelasia by Antigonus 
king of Macedonia, 100. &e. retires into Egypt, 101. Ptolemy's 
reception o| him, ib. he cunnet obtain permission to return in- 
to his country, 111. unlortunate death of Cleomenes, ib. his 
character, 94. . ie. . re. . 

Cleon, Athenian, his extraction, i. 299. by his influence with 
the peopie he prevenis the conclusion of @ peace between 
Sparta and Athens, 308. reduces the Lacedsemonians, shut up 
in the tsland of Sphacteria, JOO. marehes against Brasidas, 
and advanees to the walls of Amphipolis, 312. surprised by 
Brasidas, be firs and ts killed by a suldier, 313. 

Cleonjmus, Spartin, being disappointed of the throne, Te- 
tires to Pyrrhus, and engages him to murch against Sparta, it. 
“1. history of this Cleonymus, ib. aus : P 
Fe Oa viece of Attalus, marries Philip, king of Macedo- 

ja, 1. 523. 

Cleopatra, Philip’s daughter, is married to Alexander, king 
gf Epirus, i. 523. Antigouns causca her tobe put to death, ii, 


a. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus tho Great, is promised, 
and then gtveu in murriage, to Piolemy Epiphanes, ii. 153. rte 
ter her husband's denth she is declared regent ol the kingdum, 
and her son’s guardian, J83. deuth of tuat princess, 192, 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Iipiphanes, makes an ae- 
commodation between her brothers Philometor and Euergetes, 
un. 192. after the death of lhilon:etor her husband, she marries 
Physeon, 252. that prince puts hcr away to marry one of her 
danghters, 259. the Alexandrians place her upon the throne 
in Physoon’s stead, ib. she is obtiged to take reluge in Syria, 
Cleopatra. daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, is married to 
Alexandér Bata, 11.951. her father takes her from Alexander, 
and matrics her to Demetrius, 201. whilst her hushand is kept 
prisoner by the Purjhtans, she marries Antiochus Sidetes, 234, 
after the death of Sidetes, she returns to Demetrius, 250. caus 
ses the gates of Ptolemais to be shut against him, 1b. kills Se- 
lenens, her eldest suri. 241. dies of poison which she intended to 
give her second son, Gry pus, ib 
Cleopatra, Philometor’s daughter. marries Physcon, ii. 252, 
after her husband’s death, she reigns in Mgypt with her son 
athyrus, whom she first obliges to repudiate his eldest sister 
Cleopatra, and to ioarry his youngest sister Selene, “61. she 
gives her son Alexander the kingdom of Cyprus, “62. takes 
frem Lythyrus his wife Selene, drives hin) out of Revpt, and 
sets his younger brother Alexander upon the throne. 263. aida 
this prince against his brother, 1). marries Selene ta Antiochus 
Gry pus, 1b. Alexander causes her to be put to death, 5. 
Cleopatra, Physcon’s daughter, and wife of Lathyrps, is re- 
pudiated by her hu-hand, 1. 261. gives herself’ 10 Antiochus 
ite Os ib. Tryphana her sister eauses her to be mur- 
ered, Ws. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Lathyrus. Sce Berenice. 

‘eopatia, daughter co! Ptolemy Auletes, ascends the throne 
of Egypt in conjunction with her ejdest brother, ii, 333. is de- 
throned by the young king's guardians, ib. raises troops ta te- 
instate herself, 9b. repairs to Casar, and with what view, 334. 
Cesar es‘ablishes her queen of Egypr jointly with her brother, 
336. she puts her brother to death, and reigns alone in Beypt, 
337. after Cwsar’s death she declares for the Trion:vire, ib. 
goes to Antony at Tarsus, ib. cerries him to Alexandria, 338. 
her jealousy of Octavia, 34{!, ceronation of Cleopatra and her 
children, ib. che accompanies Antony in his expedition, 340, 
the Romans declare war against her, ib. she flies at the battle 
of Activin, 341. and returns to Alexandria, 1b. encep vours to 
gain Augustus, ard designs tu sacrifice Antony to him, 342. 
retires into the toinbs ef the kings of Egypt to avoid Antony’s 
fury. 343. that Roman eapires in her arms, tb. she obtums per- 
mission from Cwsar to bury Antony, 1b. has a conversation 
wih Cesar, ib. to aveid serving as an ornament in Casar’s tri- 
umph she dics by the bite of an aspic, 344. character of Clea- 
patra, $37, 342. lier arts to keep Antony in her chains, 339. tle 
laste she retained fur polite Journing and the sciences in tho 
midst of her excesses, 33a. ‘ j 
Cleophe, mother of Assacanus, king of Massaga, reigns after 
the death of her son, i. 5e2. surrenders to Alexander, who re- 
Instates her in her domiions, ib. at 7 

Cleaphon, Athenian orator, animates the Athenians against 
the Luceda:monians, i, 338. his character, 1b. i a 
Clinias, citizen of Sicyon, is put to death by Ahantidas, iL 


Clinias, Greek of the isle of Cos, commands the Egyptians in 
their revalt against Oclius, and ia killed in a battle, 1. 496. 

4: Ce a tyrant ol Sicyon: his mode of choosing a son- 
n-law, i. 148i. 

Clisthenes, of the family cf the Alemwonide, forms a fac- 
tion at Athens, i. 220. is obliged to quit that place, but returua 
soertatie ie oa if ‘ 

“litomachus, Carthaginian philosopher, i.76. 

Clitus, one of Alexarder’s captains, saves the life of that 
pines at the battle of the Granicus, i. S34. Alexander gives 

im the government of the provinces of Artabuzus, 576. and 
kills him the same day ata feast, 577. &e. . ' 

litus, commander ol Antipater’s fleet, gains two victories 
over the Athenrans, i. 14. Antigouus takes the government of 
Lydia from him, 2, n 

Clodius, Roman, is taken by pirates, against whom he had 
heen sent, ii, 269. requests Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to send 
him money for paying his ransom, ib. in resentment to Pto- 
lemy, he obtains an order from the Roman people lor dispoa- 
sessit-€ him of his dominions, 1b. ; 

Clodius(Appius,)issent by Lucullus to Tigranes, to demand 
Mithridates, i. 318, 319. his discourse occasions the army to 
revolt against Lucullus, 323. churacter of Clodius, ib. s 

aon general of the Gauls, calied in by Perscus to his 
aid, i1. 206. : 2 
: Ga Wee and Aspia, different names of a small town in Africa, 
1.90. 

Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor, famoua for Conon’s 
victory over the Lacecwetnonians, t, 372. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, i. 207. Fan 

Conus, one of Alexandes’s captains, speaks to bim in behalf 
of bts sotdiers, 1. S67. bis Crath, tb, his ae, ib, 2 c 
~ Culonics, advantages ccrived from then: 6; the ancients, i, 


Jeo By ie 2 
t‘o’ossus of Rhoder, description of it, it. 44. fate of that fa. 
meus stesie, ih, F 
Coo Lat., odebrated, ef he ancients. Bee Bart!-s. 
_ Coni ats, poplic ones af Greece, 1, 425, &e. wie encouraged, 
ib. rewards granted to the ee of the Greckg 
b 
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and Romans in their taste for these eombats, 429. dispates for 
the prizes of poetry, 430. . . ; 

Comedian. The profession ef a comedian not dishonourable 
amongst the Greeks,1.43],&ce. |, oy 

Comedy: is early stage and origin, i. 433. comedy divided 
into three classes; the aneient, the middle, and the new, 444. 

Cenon. Athenian general, is shut up by Callicratidas in the 

ortaf Mirylene, 1. 342. is delivered soon alter, ib. retires into 
GF rus, after the defeat of the Athenians at /Egospotamos, 
364 goes to Artaxerxes, who makes him aimiral of his fleet, 
372. defeats the Lacedwmonians near Coidos, ib. rebuilds the 
walls of Athens, 374 is sent by the Athenizas to Tiribazus 
who imprisons him, ib. death of Couen, ib. inmnnities granted 
by the Athenians te himsell and his children, 501. 

Conon, of Samos, mathematieian, 11. SL. , 

Conquerors; in what, light the conquerois so much beasted in 
history, are to he considered, i. J78. . 

Q Consuls, Jee solemnity of their setting ont upan expe- 
itions, 11. 209. |, = , ; 

Coreyra, island ia the Jonian sea, with a eity ef the same 
name, i. 205. its inhabitants promise ard to the Greeks age inst. 
the Persians, 253. dispute between Corey ra und Corinth, 2¢8. 

Corduene, see Carducia. Aq 

Corinth, eity of Greece; its different forms of government, i. 
908. dispute hetween this eity and Cereyra, which occasions 
the Peloponnesian war, 308. Cormth sends aid to the ~ os 
sans besieged hy the Athenians, 324. enters into a league 
against Sparta, 371.18 besieged hy Agesilavs, 374, sends Tinio- 
leon te the aidot Syracuse against Dionysius the Younger, 464. 
is obliged by the peace of Antalcidas 10 withdraw her garri- 
zon from Argos, 470. gives Alexander the freedom of the city, 
595. enters iato the Achwan league, ii. G8). insults the depu- 
ties sent ty Metellus to a ene the trovhles, ii. 239. the Ro- 
mans destroy Corinth entirely. ib. a 

Cornelia, Roman lady, mother of the Graechi, rejects Phys- 
eon's praposal to marry her, it. 248, ; 

Cornelia, Pempey’s wite, sees her husband assassinated be- 
fore her eyes, ri. 333. ‘ / : 

Coronea, a city of Bootia, famous fer the vietory of Agesi- 
lous over the Thebans, t. 240. ( 

Corvus (or Crane,) machine of war, ¢. 90, F 

Copp hens. person employed in theatrical representations, 
i. 432. AB 

Cos, island of Greeee, Hippocrates’s country, 1. 301. 

Costs, brother of Orodes, commands the srmy of the 
nians, it. 327. Pompey kills him ina battle, 1b. 

Casmi, magistrate ol Crete, 1. 100. ; ; 

Cossans, avery warlike nation of Media, subjected by 
Alexander, i. 595. his eonduet_ misrepresented, 1b. N. 

Cothoa, name of the poet of Carthage, 3, 126, s : 

Cotta, Rowan consul, ts defeated by Mithridates, ii. 316. his 
erneltics in Heraclea, 320. 

perc the Odrys in Thrace, declares for Perseus 
against the Romans, ii. 20", j 

Courier, invention of couriers, i. 189. 

Course, or racing. Exercise of it by the Greeks, i. 496. of the 
font-raee. th. of the horse-race, 427. of (ne ehariot-race, ib. 

Cranaus, king af Atheas, i. 207. i Bato. 

Crassus. consul, marehes against the Parthians, ii. 277. he 
plunders the temple of Jerusalem, ib, continues his mareh 
against the Parthians, th. is entirely defeated near Carre, 260. 

he CoE neans: under pretence of an interview, seize and kill 

tim, LS. . i cae 

Crassus. son of the former, accompanies his father in his ex- 

edition aguinst the Parthians, 11. 273. perishes in the battle of 

arr, 2). 

Craterus, one of the principal offiecrs of Alyxander, draws 
onthe rninof Philetus by his disenurse. i. 570. speaks ta Al x- 
ander in the name ef the army. and upon what oecusion. 529. 
Alexander gives him the government of Mnacedenia, which 
Antipater had belore, 594. proyinees whieh fell to him, after 
Alexander’s death, it. 12. marries Phila, Antipater’s davgh- 
ter. 17. is defeated by Eurrenes, and killed in the battle, 14. 

Cratesielea, mother of Cleomenrs, king of Sparta, is seat by 
her son asa hostage into gy pt, li. 97. eenerous sentiments of 
that princess, ib. 

Cratesipolis. wife of Alexsndcr the son of Pelysperehon, cor- 
rcets the insolence of the Sicyoninns whe had killed her hus- 
band, and governs that eity with wisdem, 11.22. 

Cresphontes, one of the chiefs of the Ileraclide, re-enters 
Peloponnesus, where Messina falls 10 him hy Jot, 1. 20%, 

Crete, island pear Greece. description of it, 1. 205, laws of 
Crete instituted by Minos, 39. the Cretans refuse to join the 
Greeks attaeked by Xerxes, 253. they passed for the greatest 
liars of antiquity, 401. : ‘ 

Crispinus (Q.) sneceeda Appius, who commanded with Mar- 
cellus at the siege of Syracuse, ii. 301. 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants at Athens, causes Thera- 
menses. one of his colleagues, to he put te death, i. 350. prohib- 
its the instrnetion ef the youth by Soerates, ib. is killed fight- 
ing against Thrasyhulus, ib. a 

riio, intimate friend of Socrates, eannot persuade him to 
eseare out of prison, 1, 391. , : _ 

Critolaua, Peripatetic philosopher, hig embassy to Rome, ii. 
ABS, 7 A 
Critolaus. one of the chiefs of the Acheans, animates them 
against the Romans, ji. 238, &c. is kitted in a hattle, 229. 

Crocedile, amphihious animal, adored in Egypt. i. 35. 

Creesns, kirg of Lydia, 1. 149. his conquests, 150. his means 
to try the veracity of the oraeles, 151. deceived by the answer 
of the eracle of Delphi, he undertakes a war with the Per- 
sians, ib. loses a_battle against Cyrus. 158. is_defvated near 
Thymbra, 164, Cyrus hesieger him in Sardis, J66. and takes 
him prisoner, ib. in what manner he escaped the punishment 
te whieh he had been eondemned. ib. character of Croesus, 149. 


Alba- 


his riches. th, his protection of the learned, ib. his reception of 


Solon, tb. his canversation with that philosopher, ib. on what 

oceasion he dediented a statue ef gold, in the temple of Del- 

phi. te the woman wha huked his bread..3. 422. , 
foo death compared with that of Dionysius the 

wront. 1. 402. 

Cr on, city of Greece, built by Myseelys, i. 296. 

Crowns granted to the vietorious combatants in the games 
of Greere, 1. 423. ‘ 

Ctesias of Cuidas, praetises physie in Persia with great re- 
potation. 1.365, his warks have caused him to be placed in the 
class ef bistoriang, i 

Cnvasa, ety famous for the battle between Artaxerxes and 
hichra her Cvrns. 1. 351, . , 

Cyayares f. reigns tn Modia, i. 147. forms the siege af Nine- 
veh, ib. an irruption of the Seytbians iato Media obliges him 
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ta raise the siege, ib. besieges Nineven again, and takes it, ib, 
his death, 148. ; * 

Cyaxares II. called Jn Scripture Darius the Mede, ascends 
the threne of Media, t. 148. sends ta demand aid of Persia 
against the Assyrians, J54, expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
against the Babylonians, 158. C\axares gives his daughter to 
Cyrus jo marriage, JO], goes to Babylon with that prince, and 
forms in conecrt with him the plan of the whole monarchy, 
173. death of Cyaxares, 174. 

Cycliados, president of the assembly of the Achzans, held 
at Argos, eludes Philip's proposals, 1. 13h. . 

Cylon, known‘by taking the eitadel at Athens, i. 280. 

Cynegirus, Athenian. [is tenacious fierceness against the 
Persians m a sea-fight with them, 1. 244. oe 

Cynisea, sister of Agesilaus, diaputes the prize in the Olym- 
pie games, and is procinuimed victorions, 1. 435. 
Cyroscephale, a hill m Thessaly, famous for the victory of 
the Romans aver Philip, ir. 104. : 

Cyprus, island in the Blediterranean, delivered from the 
Persian yoke by the Greeks, i, 268. revolt ef that island sgainst 
Ochus, i. 495. it suborits, ib, borrihle and hh ody tragedy that 
eceura there at the death of Nicocles. 451. after having been 
governed sometimes by the kings of Egypt, and sometimes by 
the kings of Syria, it is seized by the Rumans, ii. 269, 

Cytselus, Corinthian, usurps the supreme authority at Co- 
rinth, and iransmits it to his con, 3.208. A 

Cyrene, city upon the coast of the Mediterrarean; in what 
manner the dispute between, this erty ad Carthage, concern- 
ine their limits, terminated, i. 72. ; 

Cyrcpolis. city of Sogdiana, (the modern Kboejnnd,) de- 
stroyed hy Alexander, i. 573. : : 4 
. Cyrus, son ot Cambyses king of Persia; birth of that princes 
i. 152. his edveation, 153. he gves to the court of his grand-fa- 
ther Astyages, ih, his return into Persia, 154. Le marehes to 
the aid of his uncle Cy axnres against the Babylonians, tb. re- 
duces the king of Armenia, 156. gains a first advantage over 
Cresus, snd the Bubylomans, 15e. his conduct, towards Pan- 
tha, 159. he challenges the king of the Assyrians to a single 
eombat, 160. returns to Cyaxares, ib. that priner gives him hig 
daughter inmarringe, 36].— Cyrus marches ta meet the Bahy- 
leniaos, 162 gains a famous vietory over thrm and Croesus at 
the battle of Thy mbra. If4. makes himself master of Sardis, 
and takes Crosus prisoner, t6t. advances te Bahylon, rh. and 
takes it, Wit, corduct of Cyrus after the taking of Babylon, 
WA. introduces Funuchism, 172. shows himself wih great 
pomp to the newly canquered pecple. 173. goes to Persia, ib. 
al Ins return be earrtes Cyaxars to Baty lon, and forms the 
yan of the whole monarchy im concert with him, ib. after 
the death of Cyaxares, he reigna over the Medes ard Persians, 
7-1. passes 8 famous edict in fayour of the Jews, ib. Jast years 
ol Cyrvs, 170. his death, and discourse with his e)-tleren he- 
fore his death, ib. ealugy and character of Cyrns, 197, his cen- 
tinual attention to render te the Divimty the worship ha 
theught due to him, 172. diflerenee between Tlerodotus and 
Xenophon in respeet to Cyrus the Great, 179. 

Cyrps the younger son ef Darivs,is made gevereer in ehief 
ef all the proyinees of Asin Mivor by his father, 1. 31%. his fa- 
ther reealls him, 344. after the death of Darius, le forms the 
design of assassinating his brother, 347. is sent back ipto Asia 
Minor, ib. secretly raises troops sguinst his ) rather, 353. sets 
out trem Sardis, ih. the battle of Cunaxa, dod. he is killed init, 
353. culogy of Cyrus. 356. cae 

Cythera, island of Greeee, facing Laconia, i. 312, 


D 
Drpava, a country of India. subjeeted by Atexander, i. 581. 

Diemon, or familiar spirtt of Sverates, 1. 263. i 

Damascus, site and description of, ii. 106. N. its antiqnity,s 
and impertasee, ih. beauty of its environs, ih, pretended an- 
tiquities exhibited, 1b. N. deseription of its eastle, gate, 
mosques, &e. ib N. its population, manufactures, &c. 107. its 
prlitieal history, ib. N. >. 4 A 

Damippos, Svracusan, sent by Epieidea to negociate with 
Philip. king of Maeedonia, ii. 202. , ; ’ 

Damoeles learns by his cwn experience that the life of Dion- 
ysing the tyrant was net go happy as itseemed,i.453, | 

Damoeritus Gepus d to Nabis by the 4Etohaps, ii. 153. hia in- 
sokent answer ta Quintins, 156. is made prisoner ef war at 
the siege of eraclea, 1fi0. 

Datocritus, chief magistrale of the Achasns, eauses war to 
be deelared against the Laced@n-enians, it. 938. | , 

abies it of Pythias. Trial te whieh their friendship 
was put. 1. dod. i ae : 

Danaus, forms.n design to murder Sesostris his brother, i. 
ae EU into Peloponnesus, where he seizea the kingdom of 

rgos, ih. 5 ‘ 

Dancing, cultivated hy the Greeks, 1.407, . r 

Danie!. the _prepher, is carried into captivity to Babylon, i, 
142. explains Nabuchedonosor’sfirst dream b. and the seeond, 
1b. is raised to the principal offiees ef the atate, 143. discovers 
the fraud of the priestsof Bel, and eausesthe drsgon tobe killed, 
ib. visions of the prophet Daniel, 175. he explains to Belshaz- 
zar the vision which that prince had at a banquet, 144. is mada. 
superintendent of the, aflaira of the cmpire, 174. thrown inta 
the lion’a den, ib. at his request Cyrus grants the ediet where- 
hy the Jews are permitted to return to Jerusalem, ib. Daniel’s 
ee US su: 175. reflections upon the prophecies of 

aniel. ib. 

Daricke, pieces of gold, struck by, Darius the Mede, i. 174. 
Mede: Cvaxares 1J. king of the Medes, is so call- 
: See Cyaxares. : : 

Darius. son_of Hyataspes. He enters into the conspirae 
against Smerdis the Msgian, i. 183. rans him throngh wit 
a sword, 1b. 1: made king of Persia by an artifice of his groom 
184. the esteem he ucqvives by his wisdom and prndence, ley. 
he quits the name of Ochus to assume that, of Darius, 298, 
marriages of Darius, ih. his methad for transmitting to, posteri- 
ty the mavnerin which he attained the sovereigaty, ib. order 
which he estahlishes in the administration of the finances, 1h, 
his moderation in Imposivg tributes, 229. the Persians give 
him the surname of the Merchaat, ib. he seads Den-ocedea tha 
Physician into Grecee, 230. confirms the edict of Cyrve in fa- 
vonr of the Jews. 93). his gratitude ta Sylosen. whem he re-eg- 
tahlishes king of Somas, ih.—— Darius redvees Rabylen after a 
siege of twenty months, 932 expedition of Darius agatrst the 
Scevthians th. Artahanus’s remonstranecs to Derins, 224. har- 
Larens setion ef Daornstothe three children of Oobacne, 225, 
ecponers India, O°7 Darius eorceives the Cesien of mobing 
himself master of saxns, ih. the lortays revelt egninst Da- 
rine. 2S. here establishes the Psrians in their ancient privi- 
leges, ib. his resentmeut against the Athenians who had shar- 


Darivs the 
ed_io Scripture. 
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ed in the burning of Sardis, 939. his expedition against Greece, 
240. he sends heralds into Greece to sonnd the stales. and de- 
mand their submission, 24%. lus army is def ated at Marathon, 
SH, &e. he resolves to go in person aginst Wgypt and Greece, 
240. ehonses his successor, tb. lis death, 247. his epitaph, tb. 
his character, ib. &e. dispnie between two of his sous tor the 
crown, 246, ‘s ; ’ a 
Darius, the eldest son af Nerxes. Itis marrisge with Artain- 
ta. t. 206. he is murdered by his brother Artaxerxes, 272. 
Dartns Nothus takes arms #gainst Sugdianus, and puts him 
to death, 7. 310. ascends the thir.ne of Persia. and ehanges hits 
ame trom Uchus to Darins, JH1. causes his brother Arsites, 
who revolted sgainst hom, to he smothered tn ashes, 1b. pate a 
stop te the rebrihen of Pisathnes, wb. ond punishes the trezson 
of Artoxares his principal euanch, th. quelis the revolt ot 
Kespt. tb. and that of Media, 412. gives the government of 
Asia Minor toCy rns his younger son, rb. the wstrecttons which 
he gives him on sending hinte his government, 8ot he recalls 
Cyrus to court, 344. death of Darnus Nothus, 346. his memara- 
ble wards 10 Artaxerxes, his sucerssor, al his death, 297. 
Darins, son ot Axtaxurses Mocmou, conspires against his fa- 
thers fiie, 1. Te). hes consyiracy as discovered aud puntshed, ib, 
Darius Codomanns is pluced by Bagaas npen the throne ef 
Persia, t. 497. luses the battle of the Granicus agains! Alexaa- 
der, 534. orders Mnemon the Rhodtian to carry the war into 
Macedonia, 537. resolves to comnmnaod in persan, 532. Canec- 
nius, his free remonstrance to Daring. tbh. &c. merch of Darius’s 
army, 534. tamens victory of Alexander over Darins near the 
eily of Issus, 540.- interview of Alexander with the wife 
ane family of Darins, 542. Darins’s hnughty tetter to Alexan- 
der, 544. seeond letter of Durius to Alexander, 55]. Dartns re- 
ceives advice of his wilt’s death, 557. his prayer to the gods 
upon being told in whnt maoner she had been treated hy Alex- 
ander, 1b. Darius proposes new conditions ot penee te Alexau- 
der, which ure not accepted, 55%. famous battle of Arhela, 
wherein Darius is defrated, 560. &e. retreat of Darius after that 
batile, ib, he quits Ecbatana, 505. his speech to lus prineipal 
officers to induce them ta march against the enemy, ib. he is 
betraved and faid in chains hy Bessus and Nuburzanes, d66. 
unhsppy death of that prince, if. nts Just words. ib. | 
Darius, king of the Medes, 1s sabdned by Pamipey, ii. 327. 
Diitames, Carian, sneceeds hts father Camisares in the gov- 
ernment of Lovco-Syria, 1. 379. reduces Thysus, governor of 
Paphlagonia, who had revolted against the king of Persta, ib. 


receives the command of the army designed against Egypt, 
ib. is ordered to reduce Axpis, ih. revolta against Artax- 


erxes, 300, and gains several advinutages cver the troops sent 
against him, ib, is assassinated by order of Artaxerxes, ib. 

Datis commands the army of the Persians at the battle of 
Marathon, i. 243, cli 

wbis. Law_ol the Egyptians in respeet to those who con- 
tract debts. 1. 51. Solon’s law tor annihilating debts, 217, 

pee tert af Attiea, i. 324. is fortified by the Lacedeme- 
nians, 327. 

Detdamia, daughter of Alneides, marries Demetrins, son of 
Antigonus, li. 48. her death, ih. ; : 

_ Dejoces torms the design of aseeniing the throre of Media, 
i. 144. ia elected king by unanimous consent, 145. conduct of 
Dejaces in gaverning his kingdom, ib. he builds Ecbatann, ib. 
mye os used by him fer acquiring the respect of hts subjects, 

. 
eee ag sruince of Galatia: Pompey gives him Armenia 

Mor, Wako, i 

Delinm, place in Beeotia. Battle there between the Athe- 
niansand Thehans, i. 312. 

Delos, ave of the Cyclades, The common trensures of 
Greece deposited in that istand, 7.270. the Athenians send a 
ship every year to Delos, 391. Arehelaus subjects Deles. and 
restores i! to the Athenians, ti. 310, 

Delphi. city of Phoeis, famous for Apolla’s oracle there, i. 
420, the Pythia and Siby! of Delphi, ib. &e. tempie of Delphi 
burnt andrebuilt, 422. 

Delta, or lower Egypt, i, 48. A 

Deluge of Deucalioa, i. 207. that of Ogyges, ib. . 

Demades oppeses the advice of Demosthenes, i. 5/0. is taken 
prisoner at the battle of Cheronea, 52). goes ambassador to 
Alexander from the Athenians, 531. prepares ihe decree for 
the fem fa Peeesthiances i. 15. Demades with his sen killed 

y Cassander, 21. 

Demarata, wife of Andranodorns: persuades her hushand 
fot to submit to the senate of Syracuse, #1. 298. is killed, ib. 

Demaratns, king of Sparta, expelled the throne hy Cleo- 
menes, his colleague, i. 242. his fine.and noble answer to Xerx- 
es, 253. vain and inselent demand of Demaratns te Artaxerxes, 
an 


270. : : , 0 
a Deraniniss (Phalereus,) is obliged to quit Athens, and is con- 
emned to € . ¥ et 
there to govern the republic, 24. his wisdom nad ahility in the 
government, 29. &e. statueg are ereeted to him out ef grati- 
tude, 30. reflection upon the great number of statues erceted 
in honour of Dometrins Phalereus, 38. he retires ta Thebes after 
the taking of Athena by Demetrius Polinreetes, 36. his statnes 
are thrown down nod he is condemned to die at Athens, 38. 
takes refuge with Cassander. and afterwards in Pexots ib. 13 
made superintendent of king Ptelemy’s Ithrary, 55. his death, 
58. character of his elequenee and writings, 39, &e. . 
Demetrius, son of Antigonng, surnamed Poliereetes: his 
eharacter, 11. 40. &e. he begins to distinguish himself in Asia 
Minor, 32. loses a hattle nt Gaza against Ptolemy, 33. gains 
one_.soon after against Cilles, the same Ptolemy’s lieutenant, 
ib. is seat by his father to Babylon to oppose Seleuens, 34, 
makes Ptolemy raise the siege of (aliearnassns, 35. makes 
himself master of Athens, 36. and re-establishes the demnerat- 
ical government, ib. &e. exeessive gratitude of the Atheni- 
ans to him, 38. he hesicgea Salamis, 39, and takes it, ib. re- 
ceives the title of king, ih. hig conduct in war and peace, 40, 
Demetrius forms the stege ef Rhodes, ih, &c. makes 
Cassander raise the siege of Athens, 46. excessive honoure 
whieh he receives in that city, ib. he mnrries Deidamia, ib. is 
proejaimed general of the Greeks, and initiated into the greater 
and lesser mysteries, ib. is defeated at the hattle of Ipsus, 47. 
Athens shuts her gates against him, 48. he takes thn: eity, 50. 
forms the design of subjeeting the Laceda#manians, ih. lases 
almost al the. same time all his dominions in Asta, ih. Deme- 
trius called in to the nid of Alexander, Cassancer's son, de- 
strove him, and is proelaimed king of Varedanin. 51. he makes 
great properations far recovering hia father’s en pire in Asia, 
th. is obhlged ta alrandon Maecdon ib eurrerders himect to 
Selovens, who keer s him prisoner. 49 bis drath, ib. f 
Demetrtus. brather of Antigonus Gunatas, is put to death in 


Apamea’s bed, 1i. 77. 


3 


die in his ahsence, 1, 22. Cassunder settles hims 
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Demetrius, son and suecesser of Antigonus Gonatas, i. 
xxxvini. his deaths W.67. 

Drinetrius of Pharns, prince of Ilyria, ii. 88. advises Philip, 
kivg of Maeedonim. to earcy the wer into Italy, 120. 

Deineirius, sen of Philp, hing of Macedonia, 1s given aaa 
hostage to the Romnng, ti. 146. the Kumans send hun back to 
his father, 160. Philip sends Demetrius ambassador to Rane, 
175. Demetrius justifies his tather tothe Ran.ans, 183. returns 
tuto Macedonia, ib. Perseus's secret plot against his brother 
Denetrins, 184. be aceuses hon to his father, 1b. Demetrins’s 
detener against the accusations of Perseus, eb. Philp causes 
hi to be put ite death, 10. 

Demetrins Sater, alter having heen long a hostage‘at Rome, 

lemiinds perntission to return iota S$ rin wi vain, it. 246. Csea Des 
from Rone, 239. asecuds the throue of Syrin, aud receives the 
survane of Sater trom the Babylonians, +b. makes war aganist 
the Jews, ih. &e. piniaaes Holophernes upon the throne of Cap- 
wucocia, voU. the Romans acknowledge lim king ot Syria, ib, 
he abandung himself to feascing and voluptuonsncss, ib. con- 
spiracy against him, tb. he endeavours to eugage the Jews in 
his interests. 1b. is killed in a battle, ib. 

Denetrivs Nicalor, son of Demetrius Soter, claims the crewn 
oUSs tii. 1. 251. niarnes the danghter at Piolemy Phtlomeior, 
1) drives Alexander the usurper ont af Syria, and vemains 1p 

atel possession of the throne, ib. excesses of Deinetriuss 232. 
Jornihan sends him aid against the people al Antioch, 1h. he 
is driven out of Sy na, 52. his menace ot living at Laccieea, 
whither he had retired, it. he is taken prisaner in anes pedition 
against the Parthians, 204. Demetrius marries Rhodegunas 
daughter of Mithndstes, king of Parthta, 1h. makes inefieetu- 
al aitempts te retorn toto his kingdom, 257. recovers his do- 
Pun. , is defeated in a batule by Alexander Zebina, 2t0. 

Ss death, to. 

Demetrins Eucheres is established king of Damaseus, ii. 264. 

Demiurgt. mugistiates among the Achivans, 1, 142. 

Vemocedes, physician of Crotona; he cures Darins, i. 270. 
history ofthat pliysictn, wb. he returns into Greece, ib. settles 
a Pe where he marries the danghter of Milo, the Athie- 

a. rb, 

, Cee onc of the murderers of Agis, king of Sparta, 

«tht, QO. 

Democles, surnamed the Fair, ii. 46. threws himsels, to elude 
the violence «f Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling waler pre- 
pared tor a hath, ib. 

Demophantes, ecneral af the horse ta the Bleans, is killed by 
Philopesmen betore the city af Mis, ti. 122. i 

Demosthenes is chasen hy the. Athenians commander of a 
fleet tor the aid olf Nicias in Sicily. i. $27. makrs an attempt 
against Syracuse without suceess, £29. is reduced 1o surrender 
al diseretion to the Syracusans, 332. is put to death, 333. | 

Demosthenes, the frator, Abridgment of his life te the time 
when he begins to appear inthe tribunal of harangues, i. 497- 
&e. he appears for the first time in public, and encourages the 
Athenians against the preparations for war made hy Ariaxerx- 
es. 44. his oration in favour of the Megalopolitnns, ib. he 
speaks for the Rhedians, ib. proposes and occastons the passing 
ota law for the equipment af Ileets. which annuls another very 
heavy npon the poorer citizens, S00. his diseonrse in detence 
of the jaw that granted exemptions, 01, &e. upen oeeasion 
of Philip's attempt to seize "The waenaes he harangues the 
Atheniavs, and auimates them against that prince, 509. ig 
sent amhassador to Philip, 531. hisaration npon the peace. 514. 
that upon the Chersonesns, ib. he presses the Atheniana to de- 
clere for the Lacedamonians against Philip, ih. hiz Philsppies, 
515. his eration ta frustrate the efitets of Phitin's letter to the 
Athenians, 517, his adviee atter the taking cf Elatwea hy that 
prince, 519. he.is sent upon an embassy to Thebes, ib. flies in 
the battle of Cheronea, 521. is cited ty a trial before the peo- 
ple, who acquit him, and pay him great honours. ib. Asschines 
aecuses him, 522. generesity of Demosthenes to his accuser, ib. 
his tromoderate Joy for ns death, 524. he animates the 
people against Alexander, 530. dissnaces the Athenians from 
delivering np tho oraters to Alexander, 531. suffers himself to 
he brihed by Harpalus, 693. is condemned and hanished, ib. ig 
recalled fram banishment, ti. 13. quits Athens betore the arri- 
val at Antipater, 16. is encdeney to die, ib. puts an end to hig 
lite by poison, ib. the Athenians erect a atatue of brass te him. 


Dereyllidas, surnamed Sisyphus, receives the cemmand of 
the Lacedemonian troops to the ream of Be i. 364. 
takes Avalia frem Midas, who had pnssessed himself of it by 
putting his mother-in-law Dania te death, ib. shuts upthe isth- 
mus ol the Thracian Chersonesns, ih. truce concluded between 
Dereylidas, Pharnabazus, and Tissaphernes, 360. 4 
Dencation, king of Thessaly, 1. 208. deluge of Deucalion, 


Deucelins, chiefof the peeple called Sicilians. His histery, 


Disrus, one of the chiefs of the Achwans, sowa discord 
amongst them, ti. 238. &e, takes npon him the command of the 
army in the room of Critolaus. 239. his unfortunate ends ib, | 
Diagoras, the Mclian, is condemned at Athens fer teaching _ 


ON) 


atheism, 1. 32%, ’ ‘ 

Dialects. The four dialects of the Greeks, i. 209. ts 

Dicearchns, formerly admiral of Philip, king ot, Macedonic 
at Bec piece Seopag in the conspiracy against Ptolen jy 

iphanes, ii. 14%, B x 

Diccae ae: brother of Thoas, eel of the 4tolians, ig 
Erstad by them to Antiechus, 11.153. 

Didss, governor of Peonia, puts Demetrius to death by ore er 
of Philip, 1.190. 

Dido: her history,i. 78 &e. ve. - 

Dinocrates, arehiteet, presides in building the temple of } 3i- 
ann at Ephesus, I. 535, singular design of a temple proposed by 
him to Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 79. E 

Dinotnenes, one of the_eammanders of the army sent by’ ike 
Syraensans to the aid of Marcellus, ti. 300. 

Dinen. governor of Damascus. it. 106, : 

Dineles, one ol the generals of the Syracusans; his edy tice 
concerning the Athenians taken prisoners in Sicily, 1. 332. 

Dioeles, Atolan, takes Demetrius. i. 156. 

Diodorns. Athenian, opvoses the putting to death of thi 
hatitants of Mitvlene, i. 206. ee 6 5 

Diogenes the Cynie refuses to be initiated in the myst: srieg 
of Cores E'ensina, i417 he reeerves a visil from Alexa ader 


the Great, 582, | . ‘ 
ote philosopher, ig sent on an embassy toR ‘omg 


1 


1 


dine 


Dd ala St lM 
bythe Achenians, i. 225 ~ ‘ 

Dicenetus, edmiral of Antiorhps the Great, ii. 105, , 

Diomedan, one of the generals condemned hy the Atker aang 
to die fer huving left unburied the bodies ef those who were 
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Killed in the battle of Arginuse. His spcech hefore his death, 


_ Dian of Syracuse 3_his character_and friendship with Plato, 
i. 444. he persuades Dionysius the Elder to have some conver- 
sation with Plato, 44a, his marriage with Arete. daughter of 
Dieoysius, 45). his magnanimous generosity to Dinnysius the 
Younger, 452, &e. he hecames odieus ta the eaurticrs, ib. in- 
duces Dion sivus to invite Plate ta his court, 453. the courtiers 
spare no pains to discredit hira with Dionysius, ib. he js ban- 
ished, 454. resides at Athens, 450. visits the other cities of 
Greece, ib. Dionysins causes Dion's estate and effects to he 
sold, i), and makes his wife Arete marry Timoeritos, ib. Dion 
determines to attack him with opeu feree, ib. &e. embarks on 
board two merchant ships far Syracuse, 457. appears betcre 
the walle of the city, ib, success of bis enterprise, 408. he de- 
feats the troops of Dionysins, 1b. ingratitude of the Spraqugans 
to Dion, 459. he retires to Leontiuio, th. is recalled by the Sy- 
racusans, 40. delivers Syracuse, and pardons his enemies, ib. 
&c, enters the citadel, which is surrendered to him hy the scn 
{ Dionysins, and is reconciled to his wif Arete. 461. reflec- 
tion vpen Dian’s modesty, ib, he suffers [Feraclides to be put 
to death, ib. Calippus conceives the design of assassinating 
Dion, and pots it in exeeation, 462, &e, ; 
Dion, fameus philosopher, sent by the Egyptians ambassador 
to Rome against Ptolemy Auleies. ii. 331.0. } 
Dionysins the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse: his peculiar cha: 
racteristic, i. 430. means which he uses lur possessing himseit 
of the tyranny, 440, &c. is appointed generalissima with un- 
limited power, 442. succeeds in having guards assigued him, 
ib. and establishes himself tyrant, ih. attempts at Syreeuse 
and in Sicily against him, ib. &c. he inakes preparations for a 
war with the Carthaginians, 443, &«. the people of Rhegiura 
refuse to ally themselves with the tyrant. 4. he marries two 
Wives at the same time, ib. his tricndship and deference tor 
Dion, ib. he besieges and takes Motya, 445. ts defeated at sea, 
446. the Syracusan troops gain an advantage over the Car- 
thaginiana in the absence of Dionysius, ib. new movenrents 
at Syracuse against him, 447. he entirely defrats the Cartha- 
étnians, and obliges them to quit Sicily. ib. &c. punishes the 
inhabitants of Rheginn:, 442, &c. vielent passion of Dionysias 
for poctry, ih, &e. reflections nnon that taste of his. 449. he 
sends his brother Thearides to Olympia to contest in his name 
the prizes ol the charint-rare and poetry, th, new enterprizes 
of Dionysius against the Carthaginians, 450. he carries the 
prize of poetry at Athens, ib. death of Dionysivs, 45!. his cha- 
rarter, ih. &c. . ; 
Dionysius the Younger succeeds his father. i. 452. his can- 
duet in the hegioning of his reign. ib. his geod qualities, £53. 
Dion induces Diqnysivg to canse Plato to come to his court, ib. 
in what maoncr Plate is received there, 454. wond?rfial change 
occasinned by the presence of that nhilasopher, ib. Dionysius 
banishes Dion, ih. dismisses Plato. 455. presses him to retorn 
to Syracuse. with which Plato complies, 456. Dionysius grants 
Plato pernission to return into Greeee, ih. embassy from _Dien- 
rsius te Dion, who had possesecd himsell’ of Syracuse, doR, de- 
eat af Dionysins’s travps, ib. methad which he oses for render- 
ing Dian snspected, ib. he retires into Italy, 450, reascends the 
throne, 403. Jertas obliges him to shut himself pin the cita- 
del of Syracuse. 464. Dionysius treats with T malcon. who 
sends hin.to Corinth, 465, &c. wise answer of Dionysius to a 
stranger, ib. 
Diophanes, Achxan, compels 
Pergamus, il. 162. 4 2 
Diopithes, chicf of a colony sent by the Athenians irto the 
hersonesus, makes an irruption into the lands of Philtp, 
King of Macedonia, 1.513. in acensed by Philip’s pensioncrs, 
and defended hy Demosthenes, 314 . ‘ 
Diseoholi. Those who cxercised themeelves in throw ing the 
discos, 1. 425. 
Diseus. 


Seleucus to raise the siege of 


is. Kind of athletic combat, i. 425. . 

Distrthotion of Jands institnted at Soarta by Lycurgus. 1. 
219. reflections upon that iostitution, 213. , 

Divinity,, Idea of the Divinity implanted in the hearts of ail 
mankind. ii. 62. See Gad. gone 

Dodanim, the fonrth of the sons of Javan, i. 205. 

Dodona, oraele of Dadona, 1.585. 

Dolphins, machine of war, i. 328... P 

Domitius noharbus, sent commissioner by the Romans in- 
to Sena: where he commits the most cnormous oppressions;s 
11,119, &e. ; 

Donations. How regulated by Solon, i. 219. 

Darie dialect, i. 200. ; aA 

Dorimachus, general of the AMtolians, 1. 113. . F . 

Doris, country of ancicnt Greece: origin of its inhabitants, I. 


Doris, wife of Dionysins the Elier, i. 444. Rs 
jorus, second san of [elen, gives his name to Doras, 7. 208. 
orylaus, one ot Mithridates’s generals, is defeated by Syla 
in the plains of Orchomenne. ii. 311. ‘ ee. 
Becton Body of troops, guards of the kings of Persia, 1. 


<p iggyineialator of Athens, i. 216. his laws are annulled by 
Selon, 217. A 
Drypetis, Hephmstion’s widow. She is destroyed perfidious- 
ly hy Roxana, ii. 12. 

Duiltius, consul, commands tho first flret fitted out hy the 
Romans, i 90 is the first of the Romans who triumphed for a 
victory at sea, ih, : ae p 

Dymnus congpires against Alexander, i. 570. runs himself 
through with his sword. 571. 

Dynasty of Egypt, 1 59. 

Dyrrachium. See Epidamaum. 


EB ; : 

EcBaTANa, now called Hamadan, i. 145. N. ennital city of 
Piedia; its foundation, ib. deseriptian of that city, 146. See 

amadan. ; i i 

Education ofehildrea, among the Persians, i. 152, at Sparta, 
112, in Cie ge Athens 1am fatal effects of a bad educa- 
tian, especially ta princes, 202, * ; 

ee he Pee tram area defeated by Clitus, com- 
mander of the Macedonian fleet, ii. 14. 

A Bile in Alexander’s army. Rashness that 
costs bim hrs tie, yam | at. ie ¥ 

Egesta.city of Sirily! its foun/ation. 1.318. its inhabit nts 
fmolore the pitof Athens aeain tthe Sirpensans. ah. 

Eges, 1 cnoer jn which the Besptians hatch them with wut 

ONS, leet! a . 
b Egeot divided inta three parts. i. 43. Woner Egvpt, or Th h- 
ais. ib. Mlid'‘le Egypt, or Ti ptenoy.s, ib, Lower 


tien against H 


eupt, or 


Delta, 49. fertility of Lgypt, 57. Egyptian monaichy, du. 
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Egypt subjected hy the Persians, 1&0. by the Maccdoniays, 
ii. 


Egyptinns: manner and customs of the Egyptians, i. 50. of 


their kings and government, ib,ef their laws, tb, of the priests 
and religion of the Egyptians, 52. absurd worship of different 
divinities. ib. reasons fur this worship, 53. funeral ceremo- 


nies, O44. of the snldiery and wars of the Egyptians, 55. of the 


manner in which they cultivated the arts and stences, 56, of 


their hushandmen, shepherds, and artisans. ib, 
Juino, cityal Thrace: unhappy fate of that city, 1. 279. 
Hatwa, city of Phoris, falls inte Philip's hands, i. 519. 
Eleazar, Simon's brother, high-priest af the Jews, exercises 


that office during the minority of Onias, ii. 5]. 


Eleazar. doctor of the law, prelers death to eating impure 
ments, ii. 198. 


Eleazar, one of the sons of Mattathias, sacrifices himself ina 


battle to deliver his people, ii. 240, 


Eleezar, of the sect of the Pharisees, forme a false accusa- 
yreapns. ji. £69. 

Kiectryon, kirg of Mycene, 1.207. | : 

Tlephants; description of thuse animals, i. 581, manner of 


taking them, ib, &e. 


Bieusis, a small etty of Attica, where the Athenians cclebra- 
teda feast in honoor of Ceres, i, 417. 


Elis. provinee of of Peloponnesus, where the Olympie games 


were celebrated, 1. 365, 


Elisa. See Dido. ; : 
Flishah, son of Javan, ecttles in Peloponnesus, i. 206. 
Eloquence: definition af it, 1. 2&6. of what eleqnenee nnited 


with ane love of tbe fublieeo is ee th oe) how neces: 
sary itis toa prince or a stalesman .it was the principal 
study af the youth of Athens and Rome, i. 408, defects contra 
ry to true eloquence, i. 522. 


Embalming. Manner of embalming bodies among the Egyp- 


tians, #. 52 


Emilins (Q.) gives Pyrrhus advice of the design to poison 


him. if. GR. 


Empedacles, of Agrigentum. Psthagarcan philosopher, have 


ing famed the prize in the Olympic games, regales the people, 


1. 422, 

Fmpires. See Kirgdom, ie 

Hovy..a disease of the mind searce ever cured, ii, 29, 

EHpaminondas, Thchan. his character. i. 470. his conduet in 
the conspiracy agninst the tyrants of Thebes, ib. he goes to 
Sparta to treat ef peace, 474. gains a ercat_victory aver the 
Laredamonians near Lenctra, 470. ravages Laconia. 476. and 


advances to the gates of Sparta, 477. at lns revarn he is accus- 
ed before the peenie and i 
ander, tyrantof Phere, and delivers Pelopidasont of his hands, 
40 returns to Thebes, 431. is placed atthe head of the Theban 
army, 462. his second atteropt against Sparta, ib. hia famous 


acquitted. ih. marches against Alex- 


victory at Maatinma, 4&3. he is mortally wounded in battles 
ib. his death, 421. and eulogy, ib. &e. 


Everatus, by the influence of Apelles, Philip's minister, is 


oppointed gencrnt of the Achwans, ii, 113. he is held in univer- 
suleontempt, 112, 


Rphesas, city of lonia, i. 209. ; 
fi: hinltes, orator. endeavours to prevent the Atheniana from 


aiding the Laecda monians, i, 262. 


Epheri, magistrates of Sparta: their institution, i. 210. their 


authority, th. 


pay ash of Cyrene: his generosity to the Athenians, }. 
rv) 


Foie poem, its origin, i. 431. 4 ara 
Fpierstes, one of the generals of Antiochus the Cyzicenian, 


hetreys the intereats of that prince, and treata sceretly with 
Hyreanus, ii, 202. 


Epicratrs, porter at Athens; raillery of that Athenian npon 
the: deputies that had been sent inte Persia, 1. 479. 


Epresdes, Athenian. His little courage and avarice, i, 253. 


he snflers himself to ke brought over ty Chemistocles, 254. 


Epieydes, Carthaginian, sent by Tlannibal to Hicronynioa, 
remains with that prince, ii. 997. afier the death of Mierony- 


mus, he demands to return fo Ilounibal, 98, is elected magis- 
trate of Syracuse, 269, marches to the aid of Leantium, and ia 
putto fhght by Marcellus, 200 usnrps the supreme authority 
at Syracuse, aficr having caused the magistrates to he put to 
deuth. ib. retires to Agrigentum, when he sees Marcellua mas- 
ter of Syracuse, 363. 


; Taman, or Dyrrachium, a maritime city of Macedonia 


Enigoni; significatian of that word, i. 592. 

Bpipole, part of the city at Syracuse, 1. 323, 

Tpirus: geographical deseription of, 1. 205. 

RHE gc Amphipolis, officer in the army of Cyrus the 
NOUN BET, 1, dadeds e a 

Equality. {t.is the soul of ieee governmen(s, i. 217. it is 


the hasis and tie of liberty. 398 


Erasinides, one of the Athenian captains who gained the bate 
tle af Arginusi, i. 341.0n his rctura he is condemned to die 


with his collengocs, 342. 


Erasistralus. physician, famous for his address and penetra- 
tion in disenvering the cause of Antiochns’s sickness, 1. dU. 

Erectheus. king of Athens, 1. 207. aa : 

Eretria, city of Eubea,. sapports the lonians in their revolt 
pare the Persians, 1. 239. it is destroyed by the Persians, 


Erginus, Corinthian, enpplies Aratas with the means of seiz- 
ing the citadel of Corinth, 11.66. neu ; 

Jisarhaddon ascends the throne of SO upLGe i..141. makes him- 
self master ef Babylon and the land of Israel, 1b. carries away 
Manasseh. king of Judah, ib. his death, th. |, 

Escuilapins. inventor of medicine. i. 195. his knowledge oe- 
cacions his heing ranked in the number of the gods, 1b. 

Esther causes the fatul edict of Ahasneraa against the Jews 
to be revoked, 1. 187, 


Etoalia. See Atolia, 
Etolians. See Aitafians, 


Evagoras, king of Salamis, 1. 375. brief history of that princes 
ib. his war fat Artaxerxea Mnemon, 376. &c. character and 
anegyric of Evagoras, 377. . e 
v Ee ederrin. son of Nienctes, is deprived of the throne of Sala- 
mis by Pratagaras, }. 495. he demands in vain to be reinstateds 
498, tragicvalend of that prinec, ib, — y 
Bv-lons. general of tic Lacecemonien cavalry, is billed ina 
bortle by Pyrrhna. ii. 72. : 4 
Reonder ef Grete, genera) ef the AusViatics ta Perseus, 18 
sont by thet priree to scrassipe te Bormenes. a. 207. he prevents 
Derscos trem in previcg het dena vge he hid gained ever the 
Romens, 212. attachment af Cvander to Perseus, 223. that 
prince eauses him to be killed, 1b. 
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Eubeea, isle of Greece, i. 205. subjected by the Athenians, 
957. the Lacedemonians seize it, 337, Autiochus takes that 
island, ii. 153. 1¢ is soun after tuken from hun by the cousul 
Acilins, 160. é 

Wuchidas, of Platea, undertakes to bring the sacred fire from 
Delphi, 1. 254. he dies at his return, 1b. 5 

Buchd. of Megara, fuunder of the Megarcan sect, his ardour 
to hear Socrates, 1. 3&4. | . P : 
Suelidus, Lacedwmonian, is brother Cleomenes, king of 
Spurta, makes hint reign with him, i. 9. he is routed at ihe 
battle of Selasia, where he commanded part of the army, 100. 

Eudamidas, Lacedemenian, comands in the war agalust 
Oiynthus, 1. 469. ; a 

Evergete, a people of Persia, why so called, ii. 16]. N. 

vil-merodach, king of Babylou, 1, 143. 7 

Ealeus, eunuch: bad educatien which he gives Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, whose governor he was, 11. 194. , 

Eymones, general in Alexander’s urmy. Provinces that fell 
to him after that prince’s death, ui. 12. his marriuge with Bar- 
sina. tb. he returns to Perdiccas. who puts niin im possession 
of Cappadocia, 18. victory of Eumenes over Neoptolemus, and 
then over Craterus and Neoptolemas togetner, 19. he kills the 
latter with his own hand in the hat Je, 10. is defeated by Anti- 
gonns, and retires into the castle of Nora, where he is besieg- 
ed,2O. is betrayed by his troops, 31. delivered up to Auligonus, 
th. and put to death, ib. praise of Eumencs, 1b. | : 

Eumenes I. nephew of Phileterus, succceds his uncle in the 
kingdom of Pergamns, ti. 70. he gains a great victory over An- 
tiochus Soter, who came to possess himself of bis duminions, 
76. attacks Antiochus Hierax, who was engaged in a war 
against his brother, t2. abandons himself te excesses, which 
occasion hisdeath, ib. f = 

Eumenes Il. succeeds his father Attalus in the kingdom of 
Pergamns, ii. 143. he, refuses the alliance of Antiochus, Jo3: 
is besieged in his eapital by Seleucus, 162. the Romans deliver 
him, ib. éce. he offers a considerable sum to the Achaans, and 
With what view, 175. war ot Eomenes with Prusias, 150. and 
Pharnaces, 1#2. he sends deputies to, Rome to complain et 
Philip, vh. goes to Rome himse!f ta inform the Romans ot the 
seeret intri-ues of Perseus, 200. Persens endeavours, to rid 
himself of Fumenes, first by assassination, 207. and then by 
ee ib. Eumenes gives ear to the propuaulsof Perseus, 219. 

e is suspected by the Romans and cannot obtain permissien to 
enter Rome, 233. the senate sends commissioners to inquire In- 
to his ennduct, tb. death of Eumenes, 1b. his panegyric, 234. 
fameus library founded by him at Pergamus, ib. 

Eurnolpide. priests of Ceres, sucecssers of Eurmolpus, whe 
first exercised that office, 1. 417. ; 

_ Eunuchs. The use of them introduced by Cyrus in the East, 
i. 172. influence and power which they wequired with their 
princes, th. . 

Enpolis, comic poet, i. 436. 

Euripidas heads a detachment of the Elrans te ravage the 
territory of Sicyou, i. 113. he falls into the hands of Philip. ib. 

Euripides, tragic poet, 1. £33. character of that pect, ih. &c. 

Euriptolemus undertakes the defence of the geuerals con- 
panied by the Athenians after the batile of the Argus, i. 


ELuribiades, Lacedemonian, is appointed generalissimo of 
the Grecks in preference to Themistocles, 1.254, the latter per- 
suades him te fight in the straits of Salamis, 209. the Lacede- 
monians decree him the prize of valour, 260. | ; 

Eurydice, wife of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, prevails up- 
on Iphierates, by her entreativs, to raiustate her children upon 
the throne of their father, 1. 303. ‘ 

Q as: wife of Aridweus : Olympias causes her to be put to 
Call, 11. oa. 

Eurydice, Athenian, wife of Ophellas, ii. 36. after her hus- 
baed’s death she marries Demetrius, ib. s 

Burydice, widow of Ptolemy Suter, marries her daughter 
Prolemais to Demetrius, it. 52. ; - A 

huryelus, an eminenee near Syracuse, leading to Epipole, i. 


Eurylochus, chief magistrate of the Magnetcs, influences 
them against the Romans, ii. 155. ‘ 
Eurymedon, general of the Athenians. is condemned to pay 
a.greut five. and why, i. 317. goes into Sicily to the aid of Ni- 
clas, 227. is killed ina haitle, 330. 
Eurystheus, king of Myeenx, famous for the twelve !abours 
which he made Hereules undertake, i. 207. ae 
Huthycrates, chief magistrate ot Olynthus, puts that city in- 
to Philip's hands, i. 510. : 
. Euthydemus, appointed by the Athenians to command, 
jointly with Nicias. forces that gencral to engage 1a @ sea-fight, 
wherein he is worsted, 1. 329. | 
Euthydemus, king of Bactria. makes an honourable peace 
with Antiochus, who intended todethrone him. ti 64. . 
Exemption, or Immunities, granted vy the Athenians, to 
those who had readered their enuntry great services, i. 500 
xenetey, of Agrigentum, victor in the Olympic games, en- 
ters that city in triumph, 1. 440, | ‘ 
Exiles,name given to the citizens expelled by Nabis from 
Sparta, 11. 131. supported by the Achzwans, they commit great 
eruelties at Sparta, 170. they accuse the Achans at Rome, 
177. consequence of that aceasation, IS], &c. 
Ezra obtains permission of Artaxerses Longimanus to return 
to Jerusalem. i, 279. arranges the Hufy Scriptures in their pro- 
per order, 2cU. 


FE 

Fartos Maxtus (Quintus,)is appointed dietator. 1. 106. his 
cautivog ennduct in respeet to Hannibal, ib. &e. the people 
give Minucius, general of the horse, equal power with hin, 
307. Fabius extricates him out of a danger in which his 11] con- 
duet had engaged him, ib, =a one ; 

Fabins Maximus, son of Paulus Aimilius, distinguishes him- 
self in the war against Perseus, ii. 221. , : 
_ Fables. Authors to whom the inverting of them is ascribed, 
oo use of fables in respeet to the education of children, 


Fahrieius is deputed by the Romans to Pyrrhus, ii. 66. coni- 
roands in the war against that prince, 69. 

_ Faith. 11 is the surest hniwark ofa state, i, 312. anda qual- 
ity exsential 10a prince, 362. breach of fnith often one of the 
principal causes of the rum of empires, 203. L 

Famine in Egvpt in the time of the emperor Trajan, 1. 59, 

Fannius(C.,) Roman officer, distinguishes himself at the siege 
of Carthage,}. 127. , 

Farmers of Taxes, 1.407. &c. their want efhumanity, ti. 319. 
oy eae celebrated at Athens, i.41).and at Lacedemen, 
Ob. 

Fimbria. eammander of the Romans in Asia, defeats the 
troops of Mithridates, il, 313. kills Fluceus, seizes that con- 

ou. IL—d4 


the Romans, i. 120. 
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sul’s army, and marches against Mithridates, 314. upon beiag 
abandoned hy his troups, he kills himself in despair, rb. 


, 


Flaceus (1. Vaterius,) is eleeted consul, and marches against 


Muhridates, ii. 313. is killed by fimbria, 314. a 

. Flamininus(Quintus,) is deputed by the Romans to Prusias, 
i. 118.is elected eonsnl, and 
Macedonia, it. 13, gains a 1 
140 different expeditions of Flamiuiuns in Pooeis, 141 
tinned in the conimand as proconsul, 112. has an ineflectual 
interview with Philip, 1b. gains a great victory over that prince 
near Scotusa and Cynoscephake, 149. and eencluds 
with him, ib. honours and applauses which he reerives in the 


_marches against Philip, king of 
first advantage over that princes 
+18 con- 


«Ss a peace 


Isthmian games, 147. makes war against Nabis, 150. besivges 
: tm in peeeee ib. and giants him peace, 15]. enters Rome in 
namph, loz. . - : 4 
Flaminias(C.,) consul. marches against Hannibal, i. 105. ia 
defeated and killed near the lake of Thrasymenus. ]06. 


latiery. Causes of the propensity of princes to be seduced 


by flattery, i, 150. 


Fortifications of the ancients, i. 193. 


Four hundred men iavested with all authority at Athens: 


and abuse it tyrannically, j. 336. their power is annulled, 337. 


French. Ideas which p-ople entertained of the ancient Gauls. 


ii. 172, &e. what passed at the siege of Philipsburgh onght to 
undeceive those who have the same idea of the modemn Frenchy 
ib see Gauls. 


Friendship, fundamental law of it, 1. 366. 


| Palviz, Aatmoy’s wile, very active at Rome for her husband’s 
Interests, 11. 338. 


Funerels. Funeral ceremonies in Egypt, i. 52. at Athens, 
00. see Burial. 


Gaxrnius, Pompey’s lieutenant, enhjects part of Syria, ii. 


327. communis there as procansul, 332. upon the earnest re- 
quest of Pompey, he re-establishcs Ptolemy Auletes upon the 


throne of fgypr, ib. A ; snia 
Gadatas, prince of Assyria, submits to Cyrus, 1.160. 
Gala, Massinissa’s fanee joins the Carthaginians agatnst 


Galatia, or Gallo-Grecia, a province of Asia Miner, inhabi- 
ted by the Gauls after their irruption into Greece, 11. 62. 
Galba: fine saving of that entperer, 1i. 21. 
Galley. See Ship. - a r 
Games, part of the religion of the ancients, 1. 422. selernn 
ames of Greece: the Olympic, the Pythiao, the Nemzean, the 
sthmian, 423. rewards granted tn the victers in those games, 
428. a admitted to dispute the prize in the Olynipic 
games, 373. i, 
Ganymedes, Ptolemy’s eunuch, supplants Achillas and be- 
comes prime minister of Egypt in his place, ii, 330. his sirata- 
gems against Cesar during his war io Egypt, ib. ; 
Gaos, almiral to Artaxerxes, revolts aguinst that prince, and 
on_what eceasion, 1. 375. i 
Gardens. Hanging gardens of Rabylon, i. 136, , 
Gavgamela, or Camel’s house, place fameus for Alexander’s 
serond victory over During, 1, 236. é E 
Ganls. They dispute the passage of the Alps with Ilanni- 
bal, i. $02, &e? irruption of the Gauls inte Greece, ii. 61. their 
attempt ngainst the temple of Delv hi, 62. . 
Gaza, in Palestine, besieged and raken by Alexander, i. 594. 
destruction of Gaza by Alcxander Janneus, il. 271. 
Gela, city of Sicily, 1.318. 
Gelanor, king of Argos, 1.907. |, fj 
Gellias, citizen of Agrigentum, his noble ase of riches. 1. 440. 
Gelon possesses himself of supreme authority af Syracuse, 1. 
292. reasons that prevent him from aiding the Greeks when 
attacked by Xerxes. 253. he defoats Hamilcar. general of the 
Carthaginians, el. bis wise condnet during Ins reign, ib. hia 
death, 203. respect whieh the Syracusans retained for his 
memory, ib. : Shs 
Gelun, son of Hiero, espouses the party of the Carthaginians 
against the Romans, 1). 296. dies soon alter, ib. 
Gonius. Height to which the ancients carried 
_.Gentius, king of Mlyrium, boeomes suspeeted 
ij. 208. makes an alliance with Perseus, 21". deelares against 
the Romans. and imprisons (heir ambrssadors, 220. the Ro- 
mans send the pretor Anicius against him. tb. Gentuus is ubhi- 
ged_to throw himself at his feeG and implore his mercy, 1D. 
Anicius sends him to Rome with all bis family, th, F 
Gergis, son of Ariazus, one ol the six generals of Xerxes’s ar- 
mys i, Gou. 
Ghiznee, river of, sce Caphencs. 
Py ee 
zirgenti, seo Agrigentum. i é . 
Gisgo, son of [amilear, is punished for his father’s ill suc- 
eess, and is hanished, i. ¢). 
Gisgn, Carthaginian, endeavours {o supnress the revolt nf the 
ON 1. 95. Spendius, their gereral, puts him to death, 
5. 
_ Gisgo endeavours to prevent the Carthaginians from accept- 
ing the conditions of peace proposer by Scipio, i. 1t4. k 
Glabrie (Maa. Acilins.) oltaine Buhynia and Pontus for his 
province, where Lucullns commanded before, ti. 324. his dis- 
course See arrival augments the liceatiousness of Lucullus's 
troops, in. 4 
Glaneias, kirg of Wyrium, takes Pyrrhus uncer nis protec- 
tion, and re-establishes him in his dominions, ii. 41. : 
Glaueo, a yourg Athenian, desirous of having a share in the 
administration of the public alfairs, i. 385. Socrates, ip a eon- 
versation, obliges him to own his ineapacity lor them, ib 
Gobryas.an Assyrian nobleman, puts limselfand family on- 
ler the protection of Cyrus, i. 160. puts himerif at the head of 
a hody of troops at_the sirge of Babylon, 169, enters intn the 
conspiracy against Smerdis the Magian, 183. his interpretation 
of the present given to Darins by the Seyrvians, 256. 
Gobryaz, a Porsine nobleman, commands in the army of Ar- 
taxerxes at the batrle of Cunaxa, i. 204. P 
Gop. Answer of Simoaides tna prince who asked him what 
oo wag, i. 24, one supreme God acknowledged by Socrates, 
aAé, 
Gordiana, see Cardneia. . 
Gordim. capital city of Phrygia. famous for the chariot, fo 
which the Gordian kuot was tied which Alexander cut, 1. 537. 
different apinious on this, th. N. site of Goriliam, ib. 
Gorgias, soplist, is sent deputy frem the Leontines to Ath- 
ens to demani) aid against the Syracusans, 1. 317. ‘ a 
Gorgias. officer of Anotieebus Lpiphanes, morches with Ni- 
canor ngainst Judas Maccabeus, ii. 200. his tropps are put to 
Hight, th. ~ i 
Znrgidas, Theban, joins Pelopidas to expe] tho tyrants of 
Thebes, 1. 472. 


genius, ii. 50]. 
by the Romans, 
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pe daughter of Cleomenes: smart saying of that child, i. 


Government. Different kinds of gayernment, i. 396. which 
would be the most perlect, ib. aim and end of all government, 


ode . . 
Graechus (Tiberiuvs,) distinguishes himeelf at the siege of 
Carthage. i127 being tribune of the people, he proposes a 
lag concerning the will of Attalug, aod is killed soon after, 1. 
256. 
Grandees. Example how little their friendship is to be reli- 
ed on, i. 251. blindness too common to the great, 273. mistaken 
ambition sufficiently common to the great, u. 20. &e. See 
Prinees, Kings. i ; 
Granieus, river of Phrygia. now oatled Oostrala. i. 533, N. 
famous for the vietory of Alexander over the Persians, 1b, de- 
scription of it, 934. | : ; E 
Gratitude: the ine virtue of the Mgyptians, i. 52, 
Greece. Geographical description of ancient Groece, i. 200. 
particular description of its Lot.ndaries and extent, ib. N. moun- 
tains and their clevations, 05. N. history of Greece diyided 
into fourages, 26. primitive origin of the Greoks, ib. different 
states of which Greece was composed, 207. migrations of the 
Greeks into Asia Minor, 209. &e. settlement af the Greeks in 
Sicily, 318. manners and customs of the Greeks, 396. &e. re- 
Publican government instituted almost universally in Greece, 
210. Monsieur Bossuet's reflections npon that kind of govern- 
ment, 604. love of liberty the poculiar eharacteristic of the 
Greeks, ii. 942. different kind of tranps that composed the ar- 
mies of the Greeks. 1. 410. ships and naval forees, 41}. people 
of Greece very warlike, in all times, 408. origin and cause of 
evorage and military virtue amongst the Grecks, 409. religion 
of the Greeks, 1.415. of the angories, 418 of the oracles, 419. 
fnmons games and_eombats ot Greece, 122. difference of tasic 
of the Greeks und Ramans in respect to pubhe shows, 429, dis- 
putes for the prize of wit, shows, anid representations of the 
theatre, 430. illustrious men whe distinguished themselves 
most in arts and sciences ameugst the Greeks, 318. Bee the ar- 
ticles Athenians and Laced@monians. for what relates to the 
wars of Greece with the Persians and Muecedonians. Greece 
becomes a Roman provinee, ti. 240. reflections ypon the causes 
of the grandeur, decline, and ruin of Greece, 241, &e. 
Greaks—famous retreat of the 10.000 Greeks atier the battle 
of Canaxa, interesting geographical inquiries respecting the 
varions places on their march, &c. &e. see Retroat. 
Grypos. See Antiachus Grypus. ¥ . 2 
Gutussa, son of Masinissa, divides the kingdom with his two 
brothers after his father’s death, 1. 130, _. 2 
Gyges kills Candaules, king of Lydia, whose prineipal officer 
he was, and ascends the throne in his stead, 1. 142. what Plato 
savsofhisreiagn. ib, . E 
Grgis, one bf Parysatis’x wamen, confesses the poisoning of 
Statira, i. 164. is pat to death, ib. 7 
Gylippus, Lacediemonian, genes ta the aid of Syracuse, bo- 
sieged hy the Athenians, i. 825. his arrival in Sicily changes 
the face of things. 820. he obliges the Athenians to surrender 
at disrrction, 232. bis sordid avarice sullies the glory of his 
great actians, 346. 4 - 
Gymnastic, art of farming the athletm, i. 424. z 
ee or apartincnts of the ladics amongst the Greeks, i. 
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H =Mvs, mountain hetween Thrace and Thessaly, ii. 189. 

Hair of Berenice, 4. 87. " i oe 

Haliartox, city of Beotia, sides with Perseus, ii. 209. the 
preter Lueretius takes and entirely demoltshes it, 273. 

Halicarnassus, city of Doris, 1. 200. faninus as being the birth 
place of Heradotos, Dionysius, Eleraclitus and Calimachus, 
besieged and taken by Alexander. 535. . f 

Ilallyattes, king of Lydia, t. 149, war of that prince with Cy- 
axares, 147. he contiques the siege of Miletus begun ly his fa- 
ther, 149. raises the siege of that city, and whercfore, ib. 

Hamanon, (formerly Eebatana,) deseription of the citys b 
145. N. affords great room for antiqnarian research, 146. 

Wamesiris, wile of Teriteuchnies. i. 347. e. 

Namilear commands the army sent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily atthe request of Xerxes, i, S$). it is defeated by Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuec, ib. his death, ih, ; 

Itamilear, son of Gyseon, commands the Carthaginian army 
agiinst Agathocles, and gains a great, victory ever him, t. 44. 
falls alive into the hands of the Syracusans whilst besieging 
their city, 4. is put to death, ib. : i 

Wamilear, surnamed Rarea, geacral of the Carthnginians, i. 
85. boldness anid ability of that general, &6. he conmands the 
army ogainst the mercenuries. 97. and defeats then cutirely, 
G9, goes to Spain, which he conquers in a short time, tb. is kill- 
ed in a hatile, ib. a 

Iamilear,. surnamed Rhodanus, a Carthaginian, goes, into 
the camp of Alexander by order of Carthage, i. 88. at lis re- 
tura he is put to death, ib, 

Hannibal. son of Gisgo, is placed at the head of the traops 
sent by the Carthaginians inte Sicily ta the aid of the people 
of Segesta, 1. 81. actions of that general in Sicily, ib. he dies 
there of the plague. 82. ; 

Hannaihal commands the Carthaginian fleet. and is defeated 
bv the raasul Duilius, t. 20. besieges the mereenarics in Tunis, 
Q7, falls into their hands and is crucified, id. : 

Hannibal. surnamed the Great, at nine years of age goos willt 
his father, wha was sent to ecmmand in Spain, i. 99. is appoin- 
ted tarommand there after Asdrobal’s denth, ib. atier several 
eanguests he hesieges Saguntum, 10: gad takes it, ib, he pre- 
pares for his march iota Htaly. 101, he goes to Cadiz, and with 
what view, ib. begins his march, th. his expeditions os tar as 
the Rhane, ib. he passes that river, ib. his march afterwards, 
ih. he passes the Alre, 102. enters Maly, 103, deleats the Ro- 
mans near the river Ticinus, ib. then af Trebia, 104. marches 
to Tuacany. 105, loses an eye_in passing the Apennines, ib. 
gains a hattle near the lake of Thrasymcaus, ib. concludes a 
treaty with Philip, and sends ambassadors to him, tl. 119, his 
conduct in regard to Fahins, i. 106. his manner of extrieating 
himself from the wrong step he_had taken at Cassilinum. ib. 
he gains a famous victory near Cannie, 102. sends deputivs to 
Carthage with the news of his vietory, and to demand rein- 
forcements, 109. winters at Capua, ib, and suffers the eourage 
of his troops to he enervated hy the luxury of that. place, ib. 
makes a treaty with Hieranvmus, tt, 23. His had sucecss, 
+.710. he flies ta the aid of Capna, hesieged hy the Romans, ib. 
to moke a diversion, he marches suddenty back against Rome, 
vb, afrer various attempts, he abandons that enterprise, 11, ts 
recalled iato Africa, 112. has an iaterview with Seipio, 113. 
followed by a battle in which he is defeated, 114. esezpes to 
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Carthage, ib. causes a peace to be coneluded with the Romans, 
ib. undertakes and eficets the reformation of the courts of yus- 
lice and finances at Carthage, 115. pursued by the Romans, he 
retires to Antiuchus, 116, lis discourse to that prince, and the 
advice be gives him, 117. goes into Syria and Phenicia to fetch 
ships from thenee, ii. 161. is defeated at sea by the Rhodians, 
162, retires first to the island of Crete, 7. 118. then to Prusias, 
ib. does that prinee great sci viecs, ih. betrayed by Prusias he 
potsous bitnself, ib. = ‘ 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, sent to Hieronymus by Han- 
nibil the Great, i. 297. . a : 

Hlanna, eitizen of Carthage, forms the design of making him- 
ie Baie of the commonwealth, i. €5. is discovered and pun- 
ished, 1b. 

Ilanno, Carthaginian, ig placed at the head of the troops 
against Agathocles, t. 66. is killed in battle, ib. 

Janno, general of the Carthaginians, is defeated by the Ro- 
mans near the islands, gates, i. 94. the Carthaginians give 
him the comipand of their treaps against the mercenaries, 96, 
the couunand is taken from lum, ib. the Carthaginians place 
him again at the head of their troops, 98. Hanno opposes in 
vain the undertaking of the second Punie war, 99. . 

Hirmodins coaspires agaitst the tyrants ef Athens. i, 221. 
his ta ib. statues ereeied in honour of hiin by the Atheni- 
ans.ib. . F f 

Harmonia. wife of Themistus, is put to death by order of the 
people of Syracuse, ii, LOR, ‘ 

Harpagus, officer of Astyages, is ordered hy that prince to 
make away with Cyrus. 170. rage of Astyages upon discoy- 
ering that arpagus hud disobeyed his orders, and the revenge 
he tukes on phim, tb. E 

Jlarpalus, governor of Babylon for, Alexander, quits the 
service of that prince. and retires to Athens, i. 093, succeeds 
in bribing Demosthenes with his presents, ib. the Athenians 
drive Harpalus out of their etty, ib. , 

Harpatus, son of Tirtbasus, assassinates Arsames by order 
of Ochus, 3. 469. 

Hecataus, ove of Alexander’s officers, causes Attalus to be 
assassinated by that priuce’s order, i. 530, ; 

Higelochus, Physcon’s general, deteats the Alexandrians, 
and takes their gencra! Marsyas prisoner, tl. 250. q 

Hegesipyla, wile of Matiades, avd mo: her of Cimon, i. 241., 

Hegetaridcs, Thasian, exposes his lite for the safety of his 
eity, hesiegeu by the Athenians, 1. 277. , i 

Neiers, dunghter of Pyndarus, and wife of Menelaus, carri- 
ed away by Paris. sen of Priam, king of Troy, 1, 208. x 

Uelenus, sen of Pyrrbus, aecompunies his father to the siege 
of Argos, ii. 72, enters the city with a body of trecps, which 
occasions a coutysion, in which bis father perishes, 73, 

Helepolis. machine of war invented by Demetrius, 1. 42. 

Helicon of Vy zieus, mathematician, 1. 456. 

Hehadorus, prime-minister to Seleucus, Philopator, gocs to 
Jerusalem to take away Lhe treasures of the temple, ii. 19%, 
ebastisemnent whieli he receives fram God on that account, ib. 
he poisons Sclcueus and usurys the crown, ib. is expelled by 
Eomeues. 192. 

Heliapolis, city of the Lower Egypt, famous for its temple 
dedicated to the sun, i. 49. furious actions of Cambyses there, 


ib, 

IIicltanndiee: name of those who presided in the athletic 
games of Grecee, i. 424, : 

Hellen, san of Deucation. king of Thessaly, from whom the 
Grecks derive their name Helienes, 1.208, 

lellesport, strait hotween Europe and Asia, 1.251. 

lelots. Origin nad condition of the Nelots. i. xxx. cause of 
their degraded s‘ate, 252 N.cruelties of the Lacedwmontats 
in respect to them, 216. revolt of the Helots against the Lace- 
dirmonians. 262. é nn 

HPomerodreni: runners or couriers among the Grecka, ii. 1236, 

Hephestion, Alexander's favourite: mistake of the captive 
irmersses in respeel to him, 1. O43. he receives a wound at the 
yattie of Arbela, 500, Alexander makes him marry Darins’s 
yourgest devebter, 592. his death, Alexander's esteem for that 
favourite, 504. extraordinary honours which that prince caus- 
esto be paid him after tis death, 505, é&c. aie 

Heptapomis, or Middle Egy pt: desire ad of it, 1. 42. 

Heraclea. eity of Pontos? tyrants who governed it, xl. de- 
streetion of that ie by Cotta, 1. 320. q 
; Toa in ZEtolia, besieged und taken by the consol Aeil- 
ius tt. 160. ; a a 

Heracles, wife of Zoippus, of the family of Hinro, is mas- 
se with her children, by order of the people of Syracuse, 
1, Oe. 

Heraclide, or deseondants from Herenles. They sneceed the 
Avyada in the kingdom of Lydia, i, 148. seize Pelopunneus, 
and are soon after driver oat of it, 207. re-enter Pelopennesus, 
aud selze Laccdamon,, 208. endeavour to oppose the aggran- 
dizement of the Athenians. who defeat them in a battle, 209, 

Haetelicics, minister of Seuthes, king of Thrace: his perfidy, 
Heid . A ° 

Teraclides, oxile of Syracuse, comes to the aid of his conn- 
try against Dianysing, 1 458. the Syraeusans choose him admi- 
i ih. bis envy of Dion, 499. he is obliged to call in Dion to 
the aid of Syracuse, ib. nnd ta put himself into his hands, 460, 
Mion restores him the command in chiefly seu, ib. Neraclides 
renews his intrigacs against Dion, 161. Dion is obl.ged to suf- 
fer himtahe kilied, ib. | 5 = 

Heraclides, Philip’s minister, his character, ii. 139. Philip 
sacrifices hrm to gain the affection of the Macedonians, ih, 
RereciGe al By zantiuut, is deputed by Antiochus to Scipio 

fricanuss 1. 163. is x 

Heraclides, treasurer_of the provinee of Bahylon, is hanished 
by Demetrius Soter.di. 219. ig appointed by Prolemy, Attalus, 
and Ariarathes to prepare Alexander Bala for personating tho 
son of Antiorhos OER aee in arder to his reigning instead 
of Demetiius, 250. carries him ta Rome, where he succeeds in 
causing him tobe acknowledecd king of Syria, ib. 

Herbessus, city ef Sicily, i. 443. . 

Herewtes, son cf Jupiter and Alemena;, snbjected to Eurys- 
thens by the fraud of Juno, t. 207. , an 5 

Hercules, con of Alexander and Barsina, ti. 12.is pot to death 
by Polysperchon, 25. A ae. ' 

Herippidas, Spartan: his too rigid exactness compels Spith- 
ridates, te abandon the party of the Lacedemonians, 1. 370, 

Hermias, Cartan, is declared prime minister of Antiochus 
the Great, ii. 102, his eharacter, ib, he removes Epigenes, the 
most able of Antiochus’s generals, ib. Antiochus causes him to 
he assaseinated, 195. is on 

Hermoecrates, Syracusan, encourages, his citizens to de- 
eat {DCT against the Athenians, i. 325. ts elected gen- 
eral, 1b. 
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Hermolaus, officer_in the train of Alexander, conspires 
against that prinec, i. 579, is diseavered and punished, ib. 

Herod, Idumman, is made governor of tialilee, il. 252. escapes 
from Jerusalem to avoid lallig into tke hands of the Parthi- 
ans, ib. goes to Rome and is declared king of Juda by the 
aenate, ih. forms the siege ol Jerusalem, 275. goes to Samaria, 
and espouses Mariaimne, ib. makes himself master of Jerusa- 
jem, and naseends the throne of Judea, ib. 

Heyodicus, one of the prineipal persons of Thessaly: unhap- 
py fate of that prinee and his tamily, 1), 164. , ; 

Herodotus, Greek historian: bis birth, 1. 212. npplanses 
Be he zeceived at the Olympie games, on reading his histo- 
Ty thers, 247. |. ¢ Shee ks : 

Herodotus. lriend of Demetrius. son of Philip, is seized on 
that prinee’s aceount, it. 189. is put to the rack, and dies under 
the torture, th. . 

Heroes. Times mast famous for the history of the heroes, i. 
995. deseription of most of ihe heroes co much boasted of in 
history, J7x. . 

Hesind, Greek poet, 7.223, 2 : 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, is cured miraculously, i. 140, 
shows the ambassadors of the king of Babylon bis riehes and 
his palace, 1b. God menaces hin by his prophet, ib. accom- 
plishinent of thase threats, ib. } . ; 

Hydarnes, Persian of great quality, Statira’s father, i. 347. 

Hiempsal, son af Mieipsa, king of Numidia, i. 130. Jugurtha 
canses him to be murdered, 134. as a 

Hierax, of Antioch. becomes prime minister to Physcon, ii. 
955. thai_prinee puts him to death, th. nek ; 

Hiero J. hrother of Gelou, reigns after him in Syracuse, i. 
993. his character, ib. suspicions which he forms ugainst his 
brother, ib. he attracts jearned men ahout him, ib. his good- 
ness to the children of Anaxilans, 204. his death, ib. 

Hiero fl. His birth, 11.290. he, is ehosen eaptain-general of 
the Ssraeusans, 291. and soon atter elected king, ib. quits the 
party of the Carthaginians, and espouses that of the Romans, 
1b, aids the former against the mereenaries, ib. his paethe 
reign, 299. particularly favours agrienlture, ib, distinguished 
proofs which he gives of his attachment to the Romans in the 
seeond Panie war, ib. 293. takes advantage of the skill’of Arehi- 
medes, who makes abundance of machines of war for him. for 
the defence of a place, 294. galley which Arehimedes builds 
Le ue 295. he dies at a great age, much lamented by his peo- 
ple, wb. 9 . 

Hierocles, father of Hiero, causes his son to he exposed, 
and then to be brought hack te his house where he edueates 
him, with great eare, i. 210, ‘ 

Hieroglyphies : signification of the word, i. 44. . 

Hieronymus, Hiere’s grandson, reigns after’ him at, Syra- 
euse, an ae viees causes him to he nueh regretted, ii. 296. 
marys an alliance with Hannibal, 298. is killed in a eonspira- 
ey. ib. . f 

Hierophanteg: name given the person who presided at the 
eeremony of the feast of leusis. 1. 417, 

Hillah, the seat of ancient Babylon. i. 171. N. , 

Himeta, eity of Sicily; its foundation, i. 315. its destruction, 


Himerens, brother of Demetrius Phalereus, is delivered up 
to Antipater, who puts himtodeath, 1. 16. 5 

Himileon, Carthagiuian general, comes tn Sicily to drive the 
Romans out of it, ti. 301. perishes there. 302, , 

_Hippaera, eity of Afriea. reluscs at first to join the mereena- 
ries, 1. 96. and joins them afterwards, 97. 

Hipparehus, son, of, Pisistratus,.governor at Athens, after 
his father’s death, 1. 291, his taste for literature, ib. is killed in 
the conepiracy of Harmodins and Aristogiton, ib. | 

Hipparious. brother of Dionysius, drives Callippus out of 
Syracuse, and reigns there two years, } 462. 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, retaina the sovereignty after the 
death of his father, 1. 221. finds means to frustrate the conspi- 
racy formed by Harmodius and Aristogition, ib. is enmpelled to 
quy Attica, and gocs to setrie in PIES EIN ib. takes refuge in 

sia with Artaphernes, 222. engages the Persians in the war 
against the Greeks, and serves them as a guide, 243. is kilted 
at. Marathon, fighting against his country, 244. . 

Hippoerates. famnos physician: his great ability, i. 195. his 
disinterestedness, 307. e ‘ , 

Hippoerates. native of Carthage, is sent by Hannibal ro Hi- 
eronymus, and resides at his court, ii. 297. becomes one of, the 

rincipal roagistrates of Syracuse, 209, marches to the aid of 

eantium, ib. and is foreed to fly, ib. he and Epicydes possess 
themee.ves of all authority at Syraeuse, ib. he makes war io 
the field against Marcellus, 30], 302. the plague destroys him 
and his troops, ih., i 5 

Hipponax, satiric poet, known by his verses against Bupalus 
and Athenis, i. 224. ; 5 b 

Holophernes, general for the king of Assyria, marehes against 
er tee: and besieges Bethulia, i. 146. Judith cuts off his 

ead. 14é. 

Holophernes, supposed brother of Ariarathes, of Cappado- 
cia, dethroves him, and reigns in his stead, li. 287. is driven 
out by Attalus, and retires to Antioch, ih. enters ito a conspi- 
roe) aaa Demetrius hia benefactor, ib. that trinee impris- 
one him, ib, : 

Hoover. famous poet, i. 229. &c. to what perfeetion he car- 
ried the species of poetry to which he applied hiniself, ib. 

Hophra, kingof Egypt. Sce Apries. ‘ 

Bee : ae Horse, or the Knights, a comedy of Aristo- 
phanea, i. 435. E A i 3 

Hoshea. king af Samaria, revolts against the king of Aesyria, 
i. 140. is laden with chains by Saimanasur, and put in prison 
for the remainder of his life, ib. F 

iivcer ae. feasts eelebrated in honour of him at Lacede- 
mon, 1. 262. . x 

Ifybla, a city of Sieily, famous for its honey, i. 318, 3 

Hydarnes commands the Persians called the Immortals, in 
the army of Xerxes. 3.252. | 

Hydraotes, river af Lodia, i. 585. ; 

Hyperbolus, Athenian, his character, 1. 316, he endeavours 
to irriiate the penple agaist Nieias and Aleibiades, ib. is ban- 
ished by the ostracism, ih. , a2 / 

Hiypsicratia, one of the wives of Mithridates: her maseuliue 
eourage, it. 326. : a , 

_ Hyreanians, people in the neighbourhood of Babylonia, sub- 
jected hy Cyrus, i. 158, ; ' 

Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, is sent by his father to the eourt of 
Alexandria, to compliment the king upno the birth of his son 
Philometor, ii, 175. distinguishes himself there by hia address 
and magnificence, ib. ‘ 4 Q d 

Iyreanus (Jolin.) con of Simen, ia declared high-priest and 

ridce of the Jews after his father’s death, 11, 257. is besieged 

y Antiochug Sidetes in Jerosalem, ib. and surrenders by ca- 
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pitulation, ih. renders himself absolute and independent, 258, 
renews the treaty with the Romans, 200. augments his power 
in Jud@a, 262. takes Samaria, aud demolishes it, rb. beeomes 
an enemy to the Pharisces, ib. dies, 263, 

Iyrentius. son_ot Alexander Janowus, is made high-priest 
of the Jews, it. 27%. alter the death af Alexander, he tukes poge 
session of the throne, 27h. is obliged to submit to Aristobulua 
his younger brother, 1b, has recourse to Porapey, who replaces 
him upon the throne, ib. &e. is again dethroned by Pacorus, 
son of Orodes. and delivered up to Autigouns. who eauses his 
ears to be eut off, 275. the Parthians carry him mto the E 


East, 
ie he returns to Jerusalem. where [Herod juta him to death, 
(Tystaspes, father of Darius, governor of Persia, i. 1@4. 
Hystaspes, secand son of Nerxes, is made governor of Bae- 
tridna, 1. 26. bis remoteness trom eourt makes way for his 
brother Artaxerxes to ascend the throne, 272. Artaxerxes un- 
dertakes to reduce him, 274. and entirely rus his party. tb. 

Iystizus, ay of Miletus. prevails upon the generals of 
loria not toabandon Darius, then employed ina war with the 
Seythians, i, 937. Darius grants hrm a territory in Thrace, 
where he builds a city, ib. that prinee reeatls him to court, 1b. 
Iystiveus sceretly aupports the revoit of the Joqiang, 238, he 
forms a conspiracy against the government, 23). 18 diseaver- 
ed, ib. is taken by the Persians, delivercd up to Artapherness 
und put to death, 240, eharaeter or [yatiaua, ib. 


I 

laccnus. See Baechus. 

falysus, founder of Khades, represented in a painting by Pro- 
togenes, Hi. 45. 

ambie verse proper for tragedy, i. 434. 

dherians: people of Asia, subjected by Pompey, ii. 327. 

Ibis, animal adored by the £gy ptians, i, 52, 53. ; 

Icetas, of Syracuse, tyrant of the Leontines, causes the wife 
and mother-in-law of Dion to he put to deuth, 1. 40%. the Syra- 
eusans call in his aid against Dionysius, and eleet him, their 
general, 463. he conceives the design of making himself mas- 
ter of Syracuse, 404. and seizes great part.of the eity. 1b. ‘Timo- 
leon marehes aguinst him, and obliges him to live as a pri- 
vate person in the eity of the Leoutines, 466. leetas revolta 
ne Timoleon, who punishes him and his gon with death, 


67. 
Tehnemnone animal adored in Egypt, i. 53. , 
ep whuch the most ancient aud most general, i. 197. 
See Religion. . i 
Idummans, people of Palestine: Hyreanus obliges them to 
embrace Judaism. ui. 270. J 
Imileo, son of Hanno. is sent_lieutenant to Hannibal on hia 
going to eommand tn Sieily, i. 81. rakes Agrigentum, 62. puts 
anent to the war by treaty with Dionysius, and returns to 
Carthage, ib. returns to Sicily at the head of an army, 83. tho 
lague spreads in his army, ib. he is deleated by Dionysius, tb. 
caves his troops to the mercy of the enemy, and retires tu Care 
thage, where he kills himself, ib, 
Immortality of the soul. See Sovl.. , 
Immortals: guards of the Persian kings so called, 1. 191, 
Immunities. See Exemption. 
Imposts. See Tributes or Taxes. 
Inuehus. king of Argos, i 207, | 4 
Inarus, prince of the Libyans, is chosen king by the Egyp- 
tians, and supports their revolt against the, Persians, 3. 978. 
treats with M Beales) Beneral of the Persians, and surren- 
dered himsell, 1b. is delivered to the mother of Artaxerxess 
and put to death, 279. ; E 
Ineest, common amongst the Persians, i. 18]. 
Tndathyrsus, king of the Serthians, attaeked h 
Q3ti. anawer of that prince to Darius, whio sent to 
and water from him. ib. | ‘ x 
India. region of Asia, diyided intn two parts, i. 580. manners 
ofits inhabitants, 81. rarities of that country, ib. &e. history 
of the-commeree with that eountry from Salomon’s time to the 
present.1. 49. very singular dispute between twn Tidian wo- 
men afierthe death of their common tusband, i. 29. expecti- 
tions of Semiraniis into bndia, i, 137, eonquest of India ky Dari- 
us, 237. then by Alexander, 1.509, i: 
Informers, how puished in Persia, t. J&7. definition of them 
by Plutarch, 457. See Calumniators, or False-aecusers. E 
pg iude punished moat severely amongst the Persians, i, 


Darius, i. 
emand fire 


ae . . . . 
Tota phernes, a Persian lord: his insolence and punishment, 


Interest of money amongst the Romans, 11.319. See Usu- 


ry. 
lolas, accond snn_of Antipater, and eup-bearer to Alexan- 
der, is suspected of having poisoned that prince, 1. 097. 

Yon, son of Xuthus, who gave his name to Ionia, i. 208, 

lon, favourite of Perseus, delivers up that prinee’s children 
to Octavius. ii 225, cr Jee : 7 

Ee eowince ol Asia Minor, i. 205. from whom it takes ita 
name, ib. . 

Tonians.,, Revolt of the Jonians against Darius, t..238. they 
burn the city of Sardis, 239, their party is entirely ruined, 240, 
they throw cff the Persian yoke utter the battle of Salamis, 
and unite with the Greeks from thenceforth, 265, | ; 

Iphicrates (Athenian,) is sent to aid Corcyra, if, 473. in pla- 
eed at the head of the Grecian troops in the expedition of Ar- 
taxcrxes against Egypt, 486, retires tn Athens, where Pharna- 
hazus causes him 10 be weeused of 1 aking the expedition mis- 
carry, 427. the Athenians employ him ig the war with, the al- 
lies, 491. he is aecused by Chares, and elted to take his trial, 
492. means which he eniploys tor his detenee, ip. &c. he re- 
establishes Perdiecas upon the throne of Macedonia, 503. 
praise of Iphierates, 49). military discipline which he eatab- 
lishes amongs! dhe troops, ib. 3 

Ipsna, city.of Phrygia, famons for the victory of Ptalemy, 
Cassander, Seleueus, aud Lysimachua, over Antigonua and 
Demetrius, Hi. 4& 4 

Irony attributed to Secrates, i. 387. 

Isagnras. Athenian, lorms a faction in Athens after the ex- 
pulsian ofthe tyrants, 1.222. | 2 J 

Ischolas. Spartan, guards an important, pass, during the, ir- 
ruption of the, Thebans into Laconia, and distinguislies him- 
selfina peculiar manner, i. 476. ae sey 

isle, part of the eity of Syraeuse: description of it, i. 323, 

lemenias, Theban, is made prisuner with Pelopidas, hy Al- 
exaater of Pherw, t. 4-0. is telivered by Epaminondas, 467. 

Ismenius, polemarch of Thebes, is seized by Leontides, and 
Co Tee neat to tho citadel, i. 469. ia conderoned and exe- 
eutes, 1D, é 

Isacrates, Greek orator: services which he endeavoured 
to render the Athenians by his writings, i. 402. his death, ovJ, 
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Isoerates, Greek grammarian, is seat prisoner to Rome for 
ce endeavoured to justiry the assassination of Oetavius, 
11.250, 

Issus, ot Cilicia, famous for Alexander's victory over 

arius, 1. O38. . : 

Istakr, or Persepolis, see Persepolis. 

dsthmian, solemn games of Grevce, 1. 423, a. 

a Wiens massacred in Asia Minor by order of Mithridates, 
11. WU), 2 2 x 

qeeral, king of Tyre, when besieged by Nebuehedonocor, i. 
iturca. part of Cele-syrin, ii. 271, the Iturzans are compel- 
led by Aristobulus to embrace Judaism, 270. 


J 

Jappus, high-priest of the Jews, implores the protection of 
God against Alexander, i. 552. honours paid him by that prinee, 
ib, his death, 1. 20. , cae 

Jason, tyrantot Phere, is dcelared generalissimo of the Thes- 
balians, 1.479. death puts a alan to his designs, ib. 

..Jazon supplants his brother Onias, high-priest_ of the Jews, 

i. 192. 28 supplanted himsclf by his brother Menelaus, 193. 

ies seiasalems and obliges Menelaus tu retire into the cita- 
el, ib. 

Javan, or Ion, son of Japhet, father of all the people known 
under the name of Greeks, 1. 206. | 

Javelins: exereise of the Javelin, i. 426. A on 

Jealousy or Envy, an incurable disease of the mind, ii. 95. it 
sulties the glory at the greatest actions, ii. 395. k 

Jecnonias, or Jehoiaehin, king of Judah, is led captive to 
Bahylon, i. £42. is set at liberty alter au imprisonment there of 
thirty-seven veurs, ]43. Dae 

lenagner. kimg of Judea, led captive into Egypt, where he 

ies, 1.67, 

Jehoiakim is placed by Nechao upon the throne of Judxa in 
the room of his brother, Jehoahaz, i. 67. is conquered by Ne- 
buchodonosr, i. 142. revolts against that prince, ib. his death, 
1b, 

Jerusalem, city of Palestine, i. xxxiii. taking of that city by 

echao, 67. it is besieged by Sennacharib, and miraculously 
delivered, i, 146. is besieged and taken by Nehuchodanvsor, 
{42. its fortifications demolished by that prince, 1b, and retuilt 
hy order of Artaxerxes, 280. Alexander's entrance into Jerusa- 
lem, i. 552. it is besieged and taken, by Ptolomy, ti. 21. is ta- 
kon and plundered by Antioehus Epiphanes, 104. its lemple is 
profaned, tb. itis taken by Antiochus Sidetes, who causes ils 
fortifications to he demolished. 257. Pompey takes Jerusalem 
hy storm, 274. Cesar permits its walle to be rebuilt, which 
Hompey had eaused to be demolished, 275. Herod takes Jeru- 
salem, ib. 

Jesus Christ: his kingdom foretold oy Daniel, i. 176. eantrast 
Netsycen the kingdoms of the world and the kingdom of Christ, 
ib. 

Jews: massacre of the Jews hy order of Sonnacherib, i. )4h. 
Pversion of the Jews for the Samaritans, ib. captivity of the 
ews at Babylon, and its duration. ib. &e. Cyrus's edict for 
their return fo Jerusalem, 174. the rebuilding of their city ap- 
posed by the Samaritans. ib. Darius contirms Cyrus’s ediet in 
their favour. 231 his edict against the Jews revoked at the so- 
Neitation of Esther, 187. the Jews are confirmed in their privi- 
leges by Xerxes, 217. and afterwards by Artaxerxes, 279. 
Ochus carries n great nuniber of Jews cabtive inte Egypt, i. 
406. the Jews reluse to submit to Alexander, 502. they obtain 
freat privileges from that prince, 554. refuse to work at the 
building of the temple of Sclus, 597 Vhe Jews settle at. 
Alexandria in geeat numbers, ii. 34. nll those who were sinves 
in Egypt, were set at hberty, Gl ihe Jews submit to Antio- 
chus the Great, 139. crneltics which they sufier from Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 193, &c. they gain grent vietories under Ju- 
das Maccabrus, first over the generals of that prinee, then 
over those of Antiochus Eupator, and over himselt’ in person, 
198, 199, 200. make peace with Antioehue, 247. gain new vic- 
tories over the generals of Demetrius Soter, 244. nre, dectnred 
friends and allics of the Remans. th. build a temple in Egypt, 
200, &e. revenge themselves on the inhahitants of Antioch, 
for the evils thev had suffered trom, them, 95%. reaew the 
treaties with the Romang, 253. are subjected by Antiochus Si- 
detes, 297. history of the Jews under Aristobulus, 270. Alex- 
ander Jannwvs, 271. Alexandra, ib, Aristobulus, 273. Hyrea- 
nus, 274. Antigonus, 275. the sovereignty over the Jews trans- 
ferred to a stranger, 976. , A 

Jonathan, Jew and Saddueec, brings over Hyrcanus to his 
sect fram that of the Pharisecs. ti. 2038. hae 

Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabieus, succeeds him in the 
government. al Indra, ii. 249, accepts ot the high-priesthood 
trom Alexander Bala, and nids that prince against Demetring 
Soter, 350. undertakes to drive the Greeks out, of the citadel 
which they had in terusalem, 252, &e. Demetrius Nicator or- 
ders him to attend him pon that affair, rb. Jonathan aids that 
prince agatost the people of Antioch, ih disgusted by the in- 
gratitude of Demetrius, he declares tor Antiochus Theos, 253. 
ay pre to be dveeived by Trsphon, who puts him to 

eath, ib. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, i. 61, b M 

Joseph, Onias’s nephew, is sent into Egypt to make his un- 
cle's excuse to Ptolemy, ii. &3. his eredit with Ptolemy, ib. 
that prince gives him the farming of the revenues of Cele-syr- 
ja and Palestine without secority, ib. 

Josephus correeted respecting Jaddus. a 

Josinh, king of Judah, marches agains Nechao, is defeated, 
and dies ola wound received in battle, i. 67. % 
Fg aed tes of Mauritania, is conquered by Cesar, and kills 

imself_ i. 133. 

Juha IL. son of the former, is led in Cesar’s trinraph whilst 
an infant, t. 133. Augustus restores to him the dominions of his 
father, ib. literary works seers to this prinee, ib. | 

Judas, called Maceabeus, third san of Mattathiag, is chosen 
general hy his father against Antiochus Epiphanes, ii. 199. gains 
several grent vietories over that prince’s generals. 200, &c. re- 
tnkes the temple, and dedicates 1t anew to the serviee of Gad, 
201. gains new advantages over the generals of Antiochus Eu- 
pator. nnd over that prince in person, 24h, &e. repeated vieto- 
ries of Judas Maccabmrus over the generais of DemetrivaSoter, 
ib. he dies in battle, fighting valiantly, 249. 

udith, Jewess: her eourage and boldness, 1.147... 

Jugurtha, Masinissa’s grandsnn, is adopted hy Micipsa, and 
associated with the other children of that prince, i. 130. seizes 
the kingdom of Numidia, and puts one of the two priners, his 
brothers by, adoption, to death. 133. attacks the second with 
open Joree, ih. hesieges him in Cirtha, ib. the Romans declare 
war against him, ib. Jugurtha frustrates their efforts aeveral 
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times hy bribes, ib, the Romans send Metellus first, and then 
larius, against him, who both gain many advantages over 
hon, ib. &c. Jugurtha has recourse to Bacehus his tather-in- 
law, who gives him up te the Romans, ib. he is Jed in triumph, 
Viz. and ulterwards thrown into a deep dungeon, where he 
perishes miscrahly, 133. . . 
Julios is sent deputy by the Romans into Achaia, to appease 
the troubles there, 11, 238. no . 
Junius. consul, is defeated at sea by the Col i. 94, 
Jupiter Ammon, temple of, where situate, i120. N. | 
Justice, the supreme of virtues, 1. 469. and the principal 
support of reveal authority. i. 36b. F 
Juventivs Thalna, (P.) Roman pretor, marches against An- 
driseus, ii, 237. is killed in a battle, ib. 


™9 K 

Koo, the Hindoo. see Caucasus. 4 A k 

Kings. Prinees. Qualities essential ina prince; sincerity, 
truth, and fanh to engagements, i, O91. to know how to own 
faults when they happen to commit them, 8b. not to harbour 
envy and jealousy, nor open their hearts to flattery, o&9. in 
what a prince ought toendeavour 10 distinguish hinisclf jrom 
his subjects, ih. noble use whieh ke ought to make of his rich- 
es. 11.66. &e. a prince is the sword and shield of his dominions, 
i. 169. the knowledge of the heart of man is of great importance 
to a prince, O52. temperance is a very estiniable virtue in a 
king, viees odious in a prince, 578. 


L 
4 ee nueeas fort situated in the neighbourhood of Syracuses 
1. On. 

Laborosourched asecads the throne of Assyria, and is killed 
soon after, 1. 144. bad inclinations and cruelty of that princes 

whe 

Labynitus. See Belshazzar. i. 

Labyrinth of Egypt: deseription of it, i. 45. ; 

eC Gab or Sparta, city of Peloponnesus, capital of La- 
cornia, 1. 208. 

Lacedemonians or Spartans. Kings o! Lacedamonia,. 1.208. 
the Heraclide seize Lacedemon, where two brothers, Eurys- 
thenes and Proeles, reign jointly, ib. the erown remains in thase 
two familics, ib. e, Lacedemonians deliver Athens 
from the tyranny of the Pisistratida:, 1. 221. they undertake to 
reinstate Flippias. son ot Pisistratus, but. inc ietually, 222, 
Darius aends 10 Sparta to demand its sulimigsion, 228. the 
Spartans put his heralds to death, ih. n ridiculous eupersti- 
tion preveots the Lacedamonians from having a share ia the 
hattle of Marathron, 243. the honour of eommanding the 
Greeks is coneeded to them, 251. three hundred Spartans dis- 
pute the pass of Thermopsle with Xerxes, 255. battle of Sa- 
lnmis, in which the Lacedamonians have a great share, 253, 
&ce. honours which they render The mistocles alter the hattle, 
200. the Lacedwmonians, in conjunetion with the Athenians, 
eut the army of the Persians in precrs at the hattle of Platwas 
263. they defeat the Persian fleet at the same time near My- 
cale, 2f5. they are desirous of preventing the Athenians, from 
rebuilding the walls of their city, 266. the haughtiness of Pau- 
snniaa occasions their losing the command, 208. they send dcep- 
nites to Athens to secuse Themistecies as an aceomplice mn 
Pnnsanijas’s eonspiracy, 270. Earthquake at Sparta, ecu. 
sedition of the Helots, ib. seeds of division between Sparta and 
Athens, 283. peace is re-established Letween the two states 
ib. jealousy and diff:rences between the Lacedmmonians an 
Athenians, 2&7. trenty of pence tor thirty years, ib. new caus- 
ts of coniplaint and dissension, 228. open rupture between 
Sparta end Athens, 2¢9. Peloponnesian war, 28, &e. allies of 
the Lacedemonians, in that war, ib, they rsvage Attiea, 299, 
Laccda-mon has reeonrse to the Persians, 302. its deputirs are 
seized by the Athenians, carried to Athens, and put to denth, 
ih. Pintwa besieged and taken a the Laeedamonians, 303, 
they abandon Attica, to retak: Pyles from the Athentana, 308, 
are defeated at sea. ib. are shut up in the island ot Sphacteria, 
ib. surrender nt discretion, JU9. expeditions of the Laecdamo- 
nians into ‘Phraece, 312. they take Amphipelis, ib. truce for a 
year between Sparta and Athens, 313. victory of the Lacecw- 
Mmoniars over the Athenians near Amiphipolis, jh, treaty of 
peace between the twa states, for fifty years, 3}4——'Tho 
war renewed between Sparta and Athens, 316. the Laced. 
monians give Alcibiades refuge, 322. hy his advice they send 
Gylippes to the aid of Syracuse, and lortify Decelin in Attica, 
324. the Lacedemonians conclude a treaty with Persia, 330. 
their fleet is beaten by the Athenlane near Cyzicum, 337. they 
appnint Lysander admiral, 339. beat the Atheninn fleet near 
Ephesus, 340. Callicratidss suceceds Lysander, ib. dcleat of 
the Lacedwmonians near the Arginuse, J41, &e. they gain a 
Jameous vietury over the Athenians near, A’gospotamos, 345, 
takes Athens, i. and change the form of its government, ib. 
deeree of Sparta eancernicg the use of the money whieh Ly- 
sander eauses to be carricd thither, 346. infamous means 
which they used for ridding themselves of Alcibiades, 348. in- 
humanity ¢f the Lacedamonians to the Athenians, who fled 
toavaid the violenee of the thirty tyrants, 250, &e. The 
Lacedamonians furnish Cyrus the younger with troops against 
his brother Artaxerxes, 350. they chastise the Insolence of the 
inhabitants of Elis, 265. undertake with Agesilnus at their 
head. to restore the ancient liberty of the Greeks of Asia, 368 
expedition of the Lacedamonians in Asia, ib. Spnrta appoints 
Agesilaus generalissin‘o by sea and land, 269. league against 
the Laced#monians, 371. they gain a great vietory near Ne- 
moa, 372. their fleet is defeated by Conon near Cnidos, 1b. hat- 
tle gained by the Lacedamonians ai Coronea, 373. coreluced 
a peace shameful for the Greeks with the Persians, 375. de- 
elare war with the Olynthians. 468. seize the citadel of ‘’hebes 
by iraud and violenec, 460. receive the Olynthiana into the 
number of their allies, ih. Prosperity of Sparta, 470. tho 
Lacedrmonians are compelled to quit the citade] of Thebes, 
472. form an ineffectoal enterprise against the Pirnmus. 473, 
are defeated near Tegyra, 474. declare wa against. the Theb- 
ans, 479. are defeated and put to flight at Leuctra, ib. &e. 
the Thebens ravage their ecuntry and advanec to the gates 
of Sparta. 477. the Lacedemanians implore aid of the Atheni- 
ans, 472. Sparta hesieged hy Epaminondas, 422. battle of Man- 
tinea, in which the Laeedmmonians ore defeated, 487. the 
Lacedemonians send aid to aches, who had revolted against 
the Persians. ib. enterprise of the Lacecmmonians against Me- 
galopolis. 493. they revolt against the Macedonians, o67. are 
defeater! by Antipater, ih. Alexander pardons them, ot. 
Sparta besieged by Pyrrhus, ti. 71. ecurnge of the Spartan wo- 
men during that siege, ib. history of the Laceda@monians in the 
reign of Agis, $1. nnd in that of Cleomenes, 94. Sparta falls in- 
tothe haads of Aritigoaus Doson, 100, sedition in Sparta ap- 
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peased by Philip, 109. Sparta joins the /fiolians against that 
vince, 119. several actions hetween the Laeedwmonians and 

"hihp. LS. Spartajoins with the Avtolians in the treaty with 
the Homans, 121. Machanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, ib. 
the Lacedamonians defeated by Philopemen near Mantineva, 
129, Nubis suceeeds Machanidas, 13). his cruel treatment of 
the Laecdiemuntans, ib. Quintius Flamininus besieges Sparta, 
150. enterprise ot the Al:olians against Sparta, lob. that eity 
enters ito tho Achtean league, iba Spartans eruelly treat- 
ed by their exiles, 170. war between the Luecdwmoniang and 
Achieans, w38. the Romans separate Sparta from the Achwan 
league, ib. Political government of Sparta, 1. 210, 397, abe 
stract of the Spartan governmeut, jb. love of poverty, 398. laws 
established by Minos iq Crete, the model of those of Sparta, 
BUY. the senate, 210. gold and silver money banished at Spar- 
ta, ib. pubtic meals, 211. education of children, 1b. patience 
and constaney of the Spartan youth, ib, their most usual occu- 
pation, ib. obedienee to whieh they were aecustomed, 2)0. 
their respect towards the aged, 1b. barbarnus eruelty m re- 
spect to children, 1b. their mothers’ inhumanity, ib. their ex- 
cessive leisure, 21t). their cruelty towards the Ielots, ib. mod- 
esty and deeeney entirely neglected, ib. 

Lachares, Theban, eommands a detachment of the army of 
QOchus in that prince’s expedition against Egypt, i. 496, forms 
tbe siege of Pelusium, and takes it, ib. 

Laconia, provinee of Peloponnesnus, i. 195. , 

lade, a small island over-against Miletus, i. 240. 

dais, famous courtesan, 1. S22. ; 

Laius, king of Thehes, his misfortunes, i. 111. 

Lakes of Morris, 1.45. ‘ ee a 

luamachos is appointed genera] with Nicias and Aleibiades, 
jn the expedition of the Athenians against Sicily, 1. 318. his 
poverty makes lim eoutemptibie to the troops, 321. is killed at 
the siege of Syracuse, 325. e. 

Lamia, courtesan to Demetrins: her enormous expenses, ji. 
46. pleasantry ol 2 comie part in respeet to her, 1b. 

Lamia. city of Thessaly, famous for the victory of the Athe- 
Bians over Antipater, ti, 14. 

Lands: distribution of them instituted by Lycurgos at Spar- 
ta, 1. 210. refleetions upon that partition, 214. 

Laodiee. wife of Antiochus ‘Pheos, 1s repudiated hy that 

ripce, 11. 79, Antiochus takes her again, G0. she eauses him to 
be poisonrd, *b. and Seleucus Callinicus to be deelared king 
in his stead, ib. she causes Bereniee and her sons to be put to 
deuth, ib. Ptolemy puts her to death, &0. 

Laodice, on ae of Mithridutes, king of Pontus, marries 
Antiochus the Great. ii. 103. ; 

Laodie:, sister of Demetrius Soter, and widow of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, is put to death by Ammonius, favourite of 

lexander Bala, 1i. 251... i 

Laod:ce, widow of Ariarathes VI. aets as regent during the 
minority of six prinees, her children, ii. 257. poisons five of 
them, and prepares to do the same by the sixth, ib. is put to 
death by the peaple, ih, | ; i 

Laodics, sister of Mithridates Bupator, marries first Ari- 
arathes VII. king of Cappadoeia, ii, 287. and afterwards Nie- 
pmedes king of Bithynia, 1b. part which he makes her aet at 
Rome before the senate, 1b. i . i: 

Laomedon, one of Alexander’s captains: provinees whieh fell 
to him after that prince’s death, 11. 12. is dispossessed of them 
by Nieanor, who takes him prisoner, 21. | ' of 

Laranda. eity of Pisidia, revolts against Perdiccas, ii. 18. 
tragical end of that eity, 1b. 

Larissa, eity af Thessaly, i. 205. or 

Lasthenes, chief magistrate of Olynthus, pute that city into 
the handsol Philip, 1.511. | : . 

Lasthenes, of Crete, supplies Demetrius Nicator with troops 
for aseending the throne of Syria. 11. 251. his bad conduet 
makes that prinee commit many faults, 202. 

Lathyras. Sec Ptolemy Lathyrus. * 

Laws. Origin and institution of laws. i. 50. laws of the 
Heya ib. laws of Crete, 399. Jaws of Sparta, 210. laws of 
Athens, 216. &e. | ; 

Leaping ; exereise amongst the Greeks, 1. 426. 7 

Legion. Roman: soldiers of, which it was cemposed, i. 108. 

Legislators, famous ones of antiquity: Draco, i. 216. Solon, 
217, Lyeurgus, 210. Charoadas, 297. Zaleucus, ib. 

Lelex, first king of Lacedwemoania, i. 208. ‘ 

Leotiscus, son of Ptolemy, is taken prisoner by Demetrius, 
and sent haek to his father by that prince, i. 39. 

Lentulus is sent to Thebes by the Romans, to have an eye 
over Bceotiu, dering the war with Perseus, ii. 210. 

entuins, eonsul, is ordered ta reinstate Ptolemy Auletes 
upon the throne, 11. 33). is prevented from executing that eom- 
mission by a pretended oraele of the Sibyls, th. 

Leon, Corinthian, defends the citadel of Syracuse against 
Teetas and the Carthaginians. 1.463. 

Leon, Athenian. is sent deputy with Timagoras to the court 
of Persia, and accuses his eclleague at his return, i. 479. 

Leonatus, one of Alexander’s captains: provinees that fell 
to him after that. prince’s death, n, 12, marches to the aid of 
Antipater, besiegrd in Lamia, 14. is killed in battle, ib. 

Leonidas, governor of Alexander, i. 527. 

Leonidas J. king of Sparta, defends the pass of Thermopyle 
with uapuaralleled bravery against the innumerable army of 
Xerxes, 1. 255. is killed there, ib, the Lacedemonians ereet to 
him a magnifieent monument, 296, ; a 

Leonidas fH. reigns at Sparta. jointly with Agis, ij. 88. oppo- 
ses the designs of ihat prinee, &9. is divested of the sovereign- 
ty, 91. escapes to Tega, th. is recalled, and replaced upon the 
thentes 92. lays snares for Agis, 93. and puis him to death, ib. 
obliges toe wife of that prince to marry his sen Cleomenes, 94. 
death af Leonidas, th. his character, &9. i: 

ficontides, polemarch of Thebes, puts the eitade] of that 

Jace into the hands of the Lacedemonians, i. 469. itaprisons 

smenias, who was his oppenent, th. seads persons to Athens 
to assassinate the principal exiles, 470. Pelopidas, at the head 
ofthe conspiraters, kills him,,472. 

Leontium, a city of Sicily, 1.322. , 

_ Leontius, Philip's general, grossly insults Aratus ata feast, 
ii. 116. is secnrity for the fine laid on Megaleas upon the same 
account. ih. Phiftp takes the command of his troops from him, 
and puts him to death, 117, &e. 

Leosthenes, Athenian, informs Athens of Alexander’s death, 
and animates them to throw off the Macedonian soke, ti. 13. is 
placed at the head of the Greeks Ieagued against Aatipater, 
ib. his glorinus exploits, 14. receives a wound at tho siege ot 
Lamia, ib. and dies soon after, ib. _—. ‘ : 

Leotychides, king af Lacedemonia, in conjunction with 
Xaatippus the Atheaian, gains a famous victory over the Per- 
aians near Mycale. 1. 265. 
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Leotychides, son of Timea, wife of Agis, passes for the son 
of (lleibiades, and for that reason is excluded the throne, i. 


Leptines, brother of Dionysius, is put to flight by the Car- 
thaginans, with the fleet under his eommand, i. 446. is ban- 
ished, 450, and soon after recalled, ib. is killed ina battle, ib. 

Leptines kills Callippus, Dion’s murderer, i. 77. 

eptines, tyrant of Apollonia, surrenders himself to Timole- 
op, who sends him to Corinth, 1. 467. 

Leptines, Syrian, kills Octavins the Roman ambassador, ii. 
#48. Demetrius delivers him up to the senate, 249, 

Leptines, Syracusan, Hiero’s father-in-law, ii, 289. , 

Lesbos, island of Greece, 1. 205. revelt of that island against 
ihe AU ae J04. the Athemians reduce it to its lormer obe- 

» 206. 
ees Invention of letters brought into Greeee by Cad- 
s, 1. 63. 

Leucon, king in the Bosphorus: mutual generosity between 
that prinee and the Athena 1.50]. e 

Leuctra, small town of Beotia, famous for the victory of the 

hebans over the Lacedamonians, i. 473, &e. 

evinus, Roman eonsul, deteated by Pyrrhus, ii.65. " 
. Levinus (M. Valerius.) is sent into Greeee and Macedonia, 
in quality of preter, to oppose the enterprises of Philip, i. 121, 
eneinies whom he excites against that prinee, ib. &e, . 

Lewis XV. king of Franee. Glorious testimony whieh that 
prinee readers to the French natian, ii. 172, &e. . 

ibrary. Famous libraries of antiquity; at Alexandria, i. 

.at Athens, 290, 0 
_ a of Afriea, ii. 280. war ol Libya, or of the Merce- 
é eee reer = . . . . se 
. Licinius, consul; is sent into Macedonia against Perseus, ii. 
202. encamps near the river Peneus, 211. is deteated ia a hat- 
ue: ae and afterwards gains some advantages over Per- 

By wed. 

Licinius, (C.) the consul’s brother, commands the Italian 
cavalry in his brother’s army, ii. 212. 

Hight-house of Alexandria,i.49. 

Ligoras, one of the generale of Antiochus the Great, makea 
that prinee master of the eity of Sardis, i. 109, ; 

Liguria, province of Italy, ii. 235. its inhabitants subjected 
to those of Marseilles, by the Romans, th. 

Lilyheam, city of Sicily, besicged by ihe Romans, i. 95. 

Lines of eircumvallation and contravallation amongst the 
anejente, i. 304. 

Lioness, or Leena, name of acourtesan. Statue erected in 
honour of her by the Athenians, i. 222. i 
ih Tissue, eity of Myria: siege and taking of that city by Philip, 
Tho. al 
Livius, eonsul, is sent into Cisalpine Gaul, to oppose the en- 
trance of Asdrobal into Italy, i. 111. he defeats that general in 
a great battle, ib, &c, 

oans, law concerning them ameng the Egyptians, i. 5]. in 
what manner such as lived by borrowing were considered 
amongst the Persians, 187. a - 

Lotus, an Egyptian plant of which they made bread, i. 58, 

Love. Care of the aacients to avoid admitting any thieg into 
their dramatic poeme relating to love, i. 434. conjugal love, 
model of it, ii. 92. 

Lucretius, preter, commands the Reman fleet sent against 
Perseus, 11. 210. besieges Maliartus, a city of Beotia, tukes and 
demolishes it entirely, 213. n 

Lucullus commands the Roman fleet sent against Mithri- 
dates, and gains two great vietories over that prinee, 7, 314. 
is eleeted consul, and eharged with the war against Mithri- 
dates, 346. obliges that prince to raise the siege of Cyzieum, 
317. and defeats his troops, ih. gains a enmplete victory over 
him, ib. and obliges him to take reluge with Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, 313. sends nu ambassador to demand Mithridates, ib. 
regulates the affairs of Acia, ib. &c. deelares war against Ti- 
granes, 319. and marehes against him, 320. besieges Tigrano- 
certa, ib, gains a great vielory over Tigranes, 321. and takes 

igranoeerta, ib. gains a seeond victory over the joint forees 
of Mithridates and Tigranes, 323. his army refuses to obey 
him, ib. Pompey is sent tocommand in his stead, 324. Lucullus 
returns to Rome. and reecives the honour of a triomph, ib. 
his charaeter, 325. means whieh he used for acquiring the 
knowledge of the art of war, 313, 

Lusitania, part of ancient Spain, i. 79. se 

Lutatius. eonsu!, defeats the fleet of the Carthaginians. and 
puts an end by that vietory to the first Punic war, 1. 94, &e. , 

Luxury. Fatal effeets pf luxury amongst, the ancienta, i. 
a &c. almost always attended with the ruin of states, 201. 

uycla. E z 

Liyeidas, Athenian, votes for having the proposal of Mardo- 
nins heard, 1. 261, is stoned, ib. ; 

Lycisevs, deputy from the Acarnanians, endeavoure to en- 
Boze the Lacedamonians In Philip’s party, il. 122. . 

yeisens, /Etolian, is aeeused of having treated those with 
great cruelty who would not espeuse the eause of the Romans 
against Perseus, 11.231. P. Aumilius acquits him, ib. 

ycon, Athenian, commanier of the Greeian troops. in the 
army of Pisnthnes, is brought into the views of Tissaphernes, 
whom he joins, i. 311. ; 

Lycortas, Polybius’s father, is sent amhassador by the Aehw- 
ans to Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 175. is elected general of the 
Achwans. and avenges Philop@men’s death, 425. is deputed 
a seeond time to Pintemy, 1E2, | i 

Lyeurgus. son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, governs the king- 
dom as guardian to Charilaus. his nephew, i. 210. endeavours 
to reform the government of Sparta. and makeg several voy- 
ages with that view, ih. on his retarn he changes the form of 
the government, ih. &c. he goes to Delphi to consult the ora- 
ele, and dies voluntarily by abstaining from food, 213. refiec- 
tions upon Lyeurgus’s death, ib. : é 

Lycurgus, Spartan, bribes the Ephori, and eauses himself to 
he elected king of Sparta, tt. 112. Chilo’s attempt against hims 
113. Lycurgus flies into AStolia to eseape the Ephori, and is 
soon after recalled, 112. . ; 2 mall a. 

Lydia, country of Asia Minor, kings of Lydia, i. 148. it rs 
subjected by Cyrus, 163. the manner in which the Lydiana 
contracted allianees, 147. 3 2 

Lying: how much abhorred amongst the Persians, i. 187., 

Lyncestes, Alexander, is canvicted of & eonspiracy against 
Alexander the Great, and put to death, ii, 158, 

Lyaceus, king of Argos, 1. 207. : E 

Lssaader is appointed admiral by the Laced@monians, i. 
339: he possesses great influcnee with Cyrus the ue ib. 
heats the Athenian fleet near Mphesus, 340. his envy of Calti- 
cratidas, who ig sent to succeed him, ib. he commands the fleet 
of the Lacedwmonians a second time, 343. and gains a famoua 
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victory over the Athenians at Agespotamus, 344, &c. he takes 
Athens, 345, écc. and_entirely changes the torm at the govern- 
ment, ih. relurn. to Sparta, and sends thither before him all 
the gold and silver taken trom the eneniy, ib. is sent to Athens 
to re-esiabhsh the thirty tyrants, 350. strangely abuses his 
power, 39). suffers the Grecian cities in Asia Minor to conse- 
crate altars to him, id. upon the complaint of Pharnabazusg, he 
is recalled to Sparta, 3o2. Lysander ecanauice Agesilaus 
into Asia, 366. he quarrels with him, 367. and returns to Spar- 
ta, ib. his ambitious designs lor changing the succession te the 
throne, ib. he is killed before Haliartus, which he was going 
to besiege, 371. soma time, alter his death, the plot he had 
ormed against the two kings ia discovered, ib. Lysander’s 
character, 1b. &c. . 

. Lysander is elected one of the Ephori at Sparta through the 
influence of Agis, ti. 90. he endeavours to make the people re- 
ceive the ordinances of that excelfent young king, ib. 

Lysandra, Ptolemy's daughter, marries Agathocles, son of 
Lysimachus, ji. 59. after the murder at her husband, she re- 
tires ta Seleucus, and engages him to make war against Ly- 
simachus, tb. F A 

ysiades, tyrant of Megalopelis renounces his power upon 
the remanstrunces of Aratus, aud makes his city enter into the 
Achean league, ii. 89. the Achwans make him their eaptain- 
general three times successively, and then expel him, ib. he 
1s killed in battle, 94. k r 

fC kinsman of Antiochus Epivhanes, is made governor 
by that prince of part of his daminions, and preeeptot to Anti: 
ochus Eupatar, ii. 200. Antiochus gives him the command o 
the army against the Jews, ih, he is deteated by Judus Mavea- 

aus, ib. posere ee himself of the regency during the minority 
of Antiochus Eupatar, 246. the governmeat of Cele-syria and 
Palestine is CE to him, 2-46. he is defeated by Judas Macca- 
zeus, 1b. makes peace with the Jews, 247. is delivered up to 

emetrius Soter, who pts him to death, 240. 

Lysias, one uf the Athenian generals, who defeated the Lae- 
edamonians near the islands Arginuse, and at their return 
were condemned tn die, i. 341, 43. 
wlysias, of Syracuse, a celebrated orator, gors toscttle at 
Thorium, i. 296. he raises 600 men te aid the Athenians 
against the thirty tyrants, 350. offers an oration to Secrates tur 
his dejence, 388. character of Lysias’s style, ib. f 

Lysicles commands the Athenian army at Chicronea, and is 
defeated by Philip, t. 520. ‘s 

Lysimachia, a city of Thrace, ii. 148, A . 

Juysimachus, one of Alexanider’s captaing: provinces which 
fell to him atter Alexander's death, ti. 12. he centers into a 
league with Ptolemy Seleucus and Cussander, against Auti- 
gonus, 31. treaty of peace between those princes, which is im- 
mediately broken, 32. Lysimachus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Beleycus, enter into a confederacy against Antigonus and De- 
metrius, 46. they divide Alexander’s empire amongst them, 47. 
allianee of Lysimachus with Ptolemy, 48. he takes Macedonia 
from Demetrius, 5]. and divides it with Pyrrhus, 5%. obliges 
Pyrrhus svon atter to quit jt, ib. marehea against Seleucus, 
gives him battle, and is killed, 59. i : 

_ Laysimachus, Alexander's preceptor, accompanies that prince 
in his expeditions, 1. 47. aN 

Lysistrata, comedy of Aristophanes: extract from it, i. 435. 


M 
Maccabees. Etymology of the name and account of the 
Book of Maceabees, ti. 246. Martyrdom of the Maceabees, 11. 


19 Oe ; 
F Macedonia, Macedonians., Macedonia, kingdom of Greeee, 
1. 205. origin of the Macedonians, 206. commencement of their 
empire, 208. Alexander's successors who reigned in Macedo- 
nia, Cassander, 11.47. Philip lis san. 49 Demetrius Poliorectes, 
oO. Pyrrhus, oI. Lysimachus, 52. Seleucus, 5%. Ptolemy Ce- 
raunus, ib. Sosthenes, 61. Antigonus Gonatas, 62. Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, 82. Antiganus Doson, 83. Philip son of De- 

etrius, 10. Perseus, 102. Macedonia is declared tree, by the 

omiang, 226. and same time aftcr reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire, 237. cs 

Machanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, ii. 122. endeaveurs to 
subject Pelopennesus, 129. Philopemen marches against him, 
ib. Machanidas is defeated and killed in batrle, 130. 

Madetes, governor of the country of the Uxii for Darius, re- 
fuses to surrender to Alexander, 1. 563. that prince subdues 
ani forgives him, ib. : : 

Maeas, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, revolts against 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and causes himself to be declared king 
of those provinces, 1i. 75. he causes overtures of accommu- 
daiay to be made to that prince, and dies during the ncgotia- 
tion, 76. 

Magas, brother of Ptolemy Philopator, is put te death by 
bie order, ii. 106. 0 | ; : ; 

Mag employed in divine worship amongst the Persians, i. 
193. their religion, ib. ; ba 

Magistrate. Duty of a magistrate, ii. 306. : 

Magne. ia, city of Caria, in Asia Minor, Artaxerxes gives 
Thee vente of that city te Themistoeles for his subsistence, 
: errs 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is sent inte Sicily to make war 
against Dionysius the Elder, i. 446. after various efforts he 
concludes a peare with that tyrant, 448. he loses a great bat- 
tle. and is killed in it, & 

Mago, son of the former, commands the army of the Cartha- 
ae in Sictly, and gains a great victory over Dionysius the 
Hider, i. &4, the Ges place hun at the head of their 
troops in Sicily against Dionysius the Younger, ib. be shame- 
fully abandone the conquest of Sicily, ib. returns to Carthage, 
and kills himself through dispair,, ib. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is placed at the head of the 
fleet sent to uid the Romans against Pyrrhus, i. &&. he gnes 
to _Pyrrhys in order to sour.tl his designs in respect to Sicily, ib, 

Mago, [Taanibal's brother, carries to Carthage the news of 
fee victory ever the Romans at the battle of Canne, 
Piece Cle eee general, is taken prisoner in Sardinia, i. 


Maharhal, Carthaginian officer, endeavours to persuade 
Hannibal to mareh direetly to Rome after the battle of Cann, 


they submit to that pridaw.e Mt ; 5 
Mamertines, people originally of Italy: they seize Messina, 

a eity of Sicily, i. 89. they are defeated by Pyrrhus, 1. 102. a 

division arises amongst them, which occasions the first Punic 


i. 108. 
Malli, a, people of India; their war with Alexander, i. 5&8. 


Man. ‘Wherein the science of knowing mankind coasists, i. 
30). men are the same in all ages, ib. 
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Manasseh, king of Judah, is put in chains by the general of 
Esar-haddon, and carried captive ta Babylon,i. 141. he abtaing 
his liberty, and returns to Jerusalem, tb. 

. Mancinus (L.) the consul Piso’s heutenant, engages rashly 
ina post, from whence Scipio happily extricates him, i. 124. 

Mandane, daugliter ot Astyages king af the Medea, given in 
marriage to Cambyses, king of Persia, 1. 148. goes to Media, 
and carries her son Cyrus with her, 153. returns into Persia, 


Mandanis, an {ndian philosopher, refuses to Iollow Alexan- 
der in his train, i. 586. 

Mandrochdes, a young Spartan, sapports the party of Ly- 
sander the Ephorus, through zeal for the fag AL goad, vi. 90. 

anethns, Egyptian priest, author of the history of the Dy- 
nasties of Egypt, 1.6% 2 4 

Mania, wite of Zenis, is continued in the government of 
A#étoha after the death of her husband, and causes herself to 
be admired for her conduct, i. 3tid. she ia assassinated with her 
son. by Midias, her son-in-law, 1b. i A 

_Manilius (M.) consul, is sent sgainst Carthage in the begin- 
ning of the first Punic war, i. 122. 

Manilivs, tribune of the pcaple, prepares a decree for ap- 
pointing Pompey to command the armies against the kings 
Mithridates and Tigranes, 11. 324, : 

Manius Curius, consul, ene a great victory over Pyrrhuss 
and obliges him to quit Italy, ii. 70. F E 

Maniugs Aquilius, consul. terminates the wat against Aris- 
tonicus, ii. 2357. and enters Rome in triumph, ib. 

. Manlius (L.) is appointed consul with Regulus, i. 90. they 
jointly gain a great victory over, the Carthaginians, near Ec- 
FG ous in Sicily, ib. they go to Atrica, ib, Manlius is recalled, 
ib. 

Mantinea, city of Arcadia, famous for the vietory of Epami- 
noadas over the Laccdamonians, and lor that of Philopemen 
over Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, it. 129. : 

Maracanda. the modern Samarcand, capital eity ef Sogdia- 
ne.sobmits to Alexander, t. 74. 

Marathon, sinall city ol Attica, famous for the victory of the 
Athenians over the Persiang, i. 243. plain of Marathon descyi- 
ai ae Oreo ib. , ileal 

arecllus :) consul, Is sent into Sicily to_appease the 
troubles there, 11, 29. actions of Marcellus in Sicily. 300. he 
forms the siege ol ghar ib. the considerable losses of men 
and ships, by the drezdtul machines of Archimedes, ohlige 
him to turn the siege, inte a blockade, 301. he undertakes sev- 
eral expeditions in Sicily, 302. makes himself master of Syra- 
cuse by meana al his intelligence in the city, ib. &c. abandons 
the city to be plundered. 303, honours which he prays to the 
memory of Archimedes, 304. Marcellus, at first as pretor, and 
alterwards as consul, gaing several advantages over Hannibal, 


1. 110. 

Marcius (L.) Roman knight, preserves Spain to the Romana 

y his valour, i. III. 

Marcius, embassador of the Romans in Greece, has an inter- 
view with Perseus near the river Peneus, ti. 208. he returns to 
yee 209, is sent aguin into Greece, to regulate affairs there, 


Marcius Philippus (Q.) consul, is eharged with the war 
against Perscus, 0. 214. he sets out from Rome, and advances 
towards Maccdonis, 215. after great fatigues he penetrates lato 
Macedonia, and takes several cities there, 16, &e. 

Mardenius, son-in-law of Darius, enters Macedonia with an 
army, i, 240. his itl success abliges Darius to recall him, ib. he 

ives Xerxes flattering counsels which induce him to invade 
srecce, 248. Xerxes chooses him one of his generals, 252. that 
prince leaves him with a numerous army to reduce Greece, 
250. he causes very adyantegenus offera to he made to the 
Athenians, which are rejecied, 261. enters Athens, and burns 
what had eseuped when pillaged the year befure, 1b. is deicat- 
ed. and killed at the battle of Plates, 263. 

Mare of Phidalas, i, 429. ‘ ’ 

Mariamne, grand-daughter of Aristobulug, marries Herod 
the Idumaran, ji. 275, 

Marius, lieutenant under Mete!lus, supplants that general, 
and causes himself to he appointed general for terminating the 
war with Jugurtha in his sicad, i. 132. gets Jugurtha into his 
hands snd makes him serve as an ornament of his triumph, 


ib. 
Paws Roman senator, is sent by Sertorius to the aid 
ae TN ates, il. 316. is taken by Luculius and put to death, 


i . <a . 

Maronwa, city af Thrace. Cruel treatment of ita inhabitants 
by Philip, ii. 177. . J 

Marrieges. Laws conceraing tbem inetituted at Athens and 
Sra Gh 

Tarsala, see eat ES De . an 

Marseilles, inhabitants of. Their embassy to Rome. i). 2235. 
origin of the people of Marseilles, ib. they settle in Gaul, 1b. 
wisdom of their government, ih. their attachment to the Ro- 
mans, 522. they obtain from the Romans the pardon of Pheewa, 
which had heen condemned to be destroyed, 257. 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, cspouseg the party of the Re- 
mans against the Carthaginians, 1. 120. he marries Sophonis- 
ha. and is sonn obliged to send her poison, il. contests between 
Masinissa and the Carthaginians, ib. he defeats them ina bat- 
tle, 121. dies, and at his death appolnta Scipio /Emiliauus 
guardian of his children, J24. § z 

Masistes, son of Darins and Atessa. is one of the six com- 
manders of the srmy of Xerxes, i. 252. tragical deatb of Ma- 
sistes and his children, 206, &e. A 

Massaga, city of India, besieged and taker by Alexander, i. 


Massiva. Numidian prince, is murdered in the midst of Rome 
by Jugurtha’s orders, 1. 131. ; 

Mastanabs], Masinissa’s son, shares the kingdom of Na- 
midia with his two brothers, after the death of their father, t. 


Matho, in concert with Bpendius, enuses the mercenaries to 
revolt against the Carthaginians, i. 96. he is placed at their 
head, ib. takes Hannibal priscner, and causes him to be hanged 
up inthe ronm of Spendius, 97. he is takea by the Carthagioi- 
ans. who execute him. 9R, - 

Mattaniah is placed upon the throne of Jacah in the room 
of his nephew Jeehonias, i. J42. 

Mattathias, Jew of the sacerdatal race, refuses ta obey the 
ordinanee of Antiochus, ti. 17. he retires with hia family into 
the oo to avoid the persecutian, ib. dcath of Mattathi- 
as. 199, E 3 

Mausolus, king of Caria, enters into a conspiracy against 
Artaxerxes, }, 4&8. he subjeets the Rhodians, and the peepla 
ol Cos, 494. his death, ib. honoura paid te his memory by Are 
temisia his wile, ib. 
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_Maz@us, governor of Memphis for Darius, abandons that 
city te Alexander, i. 535. he commands the terse in, the army 
of Darias at the battle of Arbela, 500, surrenders himself and 
the city of Babylou, to Alexander, O61. that prince §1ves him 
the gnvernment at Babytema, ib. 

Slazaca, see Cresaria, 5 : 

Mazanderan mountains, heigl of, see Hyreania. 

-Mazarus, a Maecdonian Jord, is appeinted guvernor of the 
citadel et Susa, by Alexander, 1. 562. & a) 

Meals: pubiie ones instituted at Crete and Sparta, i. 21]. 

_ Mecuwnas, taveurite of Augustas, and patron of the learned, 
1, S44, ; ~ 

Medea, her means to escape the pursuit of her father, ii. 318. 

Medes, ancient people of Asia, inhabiting Media, 2, 144, his- 
tory of the kingdom of the Medes and Persians anited, 167, re- 
volt of the Medes against Darins Nethus 1.312. that prince 
obliges them to return to their duty, 1b. manners of the Medes, 
153. manner in which they commracted alliances, 147. . 

Media, kingdom of Upper or Greater Asia, i. xxvi. its cxteat 
and boundaries, J44. N. .-é ao Rai 

Medicine. Origin and antiquity of medicines, i. 199. 

Medon, son ef Cedrus, is placed at, tne head of the common- 
wealth ot Athens, ander the title of Archon, 1. 207. 

Alegahates, a Persian noblenian, oeessions the failure of the 
enterprise of the Persians against Naxos through jealousy of 
Aristagorits, i. 238. : ; 

Megabyzus, governor of Thrace for, Darius, occasions the 

permission that prince had given Hystiaus to build a city in 

Thrace to be revaked, 1. 237, he sends deputies to demand 
earth and water of Amyntas, 1b. insolence of these deputies at 
the court of Amyntas, aud revenge taken on them by the sons 
of that prince, 1b. : ; 

Megabszus. son of Zopyrus, is one of the six generals of the 
army of Xerxes, 1. 252. he discovers the plot fermed by Arta- 
hanes against Artaxerxes, 274. is charged by that prinee with 
the war against the revolied Egyptians, 278. subjects the 
Egyptians, and promixes to spare their lives. ib. Megabyzus, 
in despair on seeing the Egyptians put to death, cootrary to 
the faith of the ircaty. revolts against Artaxerxes, 279. he de- 
feats two armies sent against him by that prinee, ib. is re- 
stored ta faveur, and returns to coart, ib. Artaxerxes’ jeal- 
ousy of Megabyzus at a hunting-mateh, ib. death of Megaby- 
zus, ib. 

Megacles, son of Alemeon, puts himself at the head of one 
of the factions that divided Athens in Sulon’s time, i. 219, his 

narriage with Agarista, daughter of Clisthenes, 1b, he drives 

isistratas out of Athens, and soon after recalls him, 220. is 
obliged ta quit Athens, tb. ete i . 

_Megacles, friend of Pyrrbus. ii. 65. that prince in a battle 
fives his mantle aud, arms to Megacles, and disguises himself 
in_his, 1b. Megacles is wounded and unhorsed in the battle, ib. 

Megadates, is appointed viceroy of Syria_by Tigranes, and 
governs that kingdom fourtcen years, ii. 205. Tigranes recalls 
him from thence, 323. 5 : 

Megaleas, Philip’s genera}, deyotes himself entirely to Apel- 
les, that. prinee’s minister, ii. JI14. he insults Aratus, 10 con- 
cert with Lrontius, at.the breaking np of a feast, 116. Philip 
imprisons him, and theo sets him at liberty upon givieg seeu- 
rity, ih. his bad designs against Philip are discovered, 118. he 
dalle etsels to avoid atrial, and executiou of sentence upon 
hina, ib. i " A 

Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, i. 494. Aratus makes it enter in- 
tothe Achwan league, ii. 89. ee : 

Megara. city of Achaia, its foundation, i. 209. that city en- 
ters into the Achwan league, fi.@7. |, 

Megistones, Lacedwmonian captain, is sent by Cleomenes 
to the aid of Argos, and is killed fighting in that.city, il. 97, 

Melitas, Athenian orator, acenses Sverstes, i. 308. success 
of that acensation, 3&8. he is condemned to die, 29). 
ae ig appointed Beotareh with Pelopidas and 

haron, 1. 472. : a ‘ 

Memnis, or. Memmium, now Korkor Baba, site of, i. 961, N. 

Memnon, Rhodian, recovers the favour of Ochus, against 
whoin he had taken arms, i. 497. he endeavours to preveat Da- 
rius’s generals from fighting the battle of the Granicus, 533. 
throws himself into Miletas, and defeods that place against 
Alexander, 539. detends the city of Halicarnassus against that 
prince, ib. transports the inhahitants of that city tothe island 
of Cos, ib. advises Darius to carry the war into Macedonia, 
536. that prince gives the excention of that enterprise to him, 
and makes him generalissimo, 537. Memnon besieges Mitylene, 
aad dies before that place, ib. , : 

Psu ae Memimnon’s statue in Thebais. Wonders related 
of it, i. 43. : ae , 

Memphis, city of Egypt: its foundation, i, 60. taking of that 
city by Cambyscs, 1&0. and afterwards by Alexander, 550. 

Merophitis, son of Physcon and Cleopatra, is murdered hy 
hie father, cut in pieces, and sent to his mother, ii. 259. 

Menander, Athenian, is made colleague to Nicias, who had 
the commund in Sicily, i. 327. he forces that general to engage 
in a sea-fight, m which he is worsted. 322. is partly the cause 
of the defeat of the Athenians near Agaspotamos, 344, 

focuemer, comic poet, change which he introduced in com- 
edy, t. 430. ‘ : 

Jenander, one of Alexsnder’s captains: provinces that fell 
to him after that prince's death, ii. 12. ws 

Mendes, city af Egypt. 1. 488. a prince of that city disputes 
the crown wilh Nectanebus, 1b. he is defeated and taken pris- 
oner by Agesilans, ib. d —— 

Menecrates, ridiculaus vanity of that physician, i. 524. 

Menelans. Piolemy’s hrother, is defeated by Demetrius. and 
obliged to retire int Salamis, it. 39. he surrenders himself at 
discretion to Demetrius, who sends him to his brother with- 
ovt ransom, ib. 4 i ; 

Menelaus, supplants Jason, his hrother, high-priest of the 
Jews, antl obtains his office, if. 193. Jason drives him out ot 
ia ib. Antiochus reinstatcs him in the high-priest- 
acd, dad. eee ‘i : 

Menes, or Misraim, first king of Egypt, 1. 60. 

Menon commands the Thessalian troops of Cyrus’s army in 
that prinee’s expedition against his brother. Artaxerxes, i. 
353. Tissaphernes seizes him with the other Greek generals, 
hy treachery. and puts him to deuth, 358. Menon’s character, 


ib. 2 : 
Menostanes. nephew to Artaxerxes Longimanus, is defeat- 
ed and put to flight by Megahvzus, i. 279,, i. 
Mentor, Rhodian, is sent hy Nectanebus into Pheenieia to snp- 
port the rchelg there, i. 495 is confounded an the spprosch of 
Ochas, ib. puts the city of Sideo into thst prince’s hands, ih. 
Ochas gives him the command of a detachment of bis army 
susinst Egypt, ib. Mentor’s actions in Bgypt, 471. Ochua 
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makes him governor of all the coasts of Asia, and declares him 
Senet aliseie of ali the troops on that side, ib. Mector’s coae 

uct mn bis government, 1b. . 2 ‘ 

Menyltus commands the Macedonian garrison, which Aoti- 
pater puts inte Munyehia, 1.35. Cassander takes the command 
of thar fortress from him, 22. i J : 

‘Merceaaries. War ot tlle mercenaries against the Carthagi- 
nians, 1. $0. 

Mercury, Egyptian, to whom Egypt was indebted for the in- 
ventien of almest all the arts, 1. 67. ' 

Mericas, Spaniard, delivers op one of the gates of Syracuse 
to Marcellue in the night, tie 860, oe 

Mermnadw, race of the kings of Lydia, i. 148. 

Merodach-Baludan, king ot Babylon, sends ambassadors to 
A oe to congratulate him upon the recovery of his healths 

Merce, daughter of Cyrus, hecomes wife of her brother Cam- 
byses, i. 13]. tragical deatn of that princess, ib, 

-Messabates, eunuch, cuts off the head and hand of Cyrns the 

ounger by order of Artaxerxes, t. 355. punishment inflicted 
on him by Parysatis. 303. ‘ x . 

Messengers. or letter-carriers, established by the University 
of Paris, i. 1&0. a 

Tessenians, are reduced to the eondition of the Helotss 

XXXiv. are reinstated by the Thebans, i. 477. troubles between 
the Messenians and Achieaas, ii. 179, the Messenians pat Phi- 
lopemen to death, ib. are subjected by the Achwans, ib. falt 
oe Messealans, which occasioned all their mistortunes, i. 


Messina, or Messana, city of Sicily, i. 20. 
Metellus (L.) consul, is charged with the war against Jogur- 
tha, 1. 132. 1s sapplanted by Marias, ib. enters Rome in tri- 


umph, tb. 

., Metellas (Q. Ceecilius.) Roman pretor, defeats Andriscus, 
ii. 237. and sends him prisoner te Rome, ib. reduces another 
adventurer named Alexander, 238. wn 

Methene, city of Thrace, destroyed by Philip, i. 507. 

f i ccpomer, counterteits the madman, and where- 

ore, i. 317. 

Metrodorns, of Scepsis, goes nmbassador for Mithridates to 
Tigranes, ii. 320. Mithridates puts him to desth, ib. 

Metrodorus, painter and philosopher. is given to Paulus 
Aimuilius by the Athenians fer a tutor to his sons, ii, 226. 

Nee succeeds his tather, Masinissa, in the kingdom of 
Numidia, i. 130. adopts Jugurtha his nephew, and makes him 
co-heir with the rest of his children, ib. Mieipsa’s death, ib. 

Micythus, guardian of the ehildren of Anaxilaus. Prudence 
of his administratien, 1, 294, F E 

Midias, son-in-law of Mania, assassinates his mother-in-law 
and her son, in order to possess himself of her riches and gov- 
ernment, 1. 364. is deprived ef them by Dercytlidas, ib. 

Miletus, city of Ionia, ils site uncertain, 1. 535. N. besieged 
and taken hy the Persians, i. 240. eruelties exercised by Ly- 
sander at Miletus, 351, Miletus besieged and taken by Alexan- 

er, O30. 

Milo, of Crotona, famous athicta, defeats the army of the 
Sybarites,and destroys their city, i. 26. extraordinary strength 
ef that combatant, 297. his voracity, 298. his death, ib. 

Miltiades, Athenian, tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesusy 
accompanies Darius in bis expedition against the Seythians, 
and is of opinion that satisfaetion ought to be made to them, i. 
236. an irruption ef the Scyrhians into Thrace obliges him to 
abandon the Chersonesus, whither he retarns soon after, 237. 
settles at Athens, 241. commands the army of the Athenians, 
and gains a famous victory at Marathon over the Persians, 
243, &c. moderate reward given him by the Athenians, 245. 
sets out with a fleet to reduce the revolted islands, and has il! 
suecess in the isle of Paros, ib. is cited to tske his trial, and 
has a great fine Jaid upon him, ib. not being able to pay it, ke ig 
putin prison, aod dies there, ih. 

Miltocythes, Thracian, abandons the Greeks after the battle 
of Cunaxa, and surrenders himself to Artaxerxes, 1. 357, 

Ijna, Greek money: its value, 1. 406. : 4 

Mindarns, Spartan admiral, is defeated and killed in battle 
by Alcibiades, i. 337. P 

es goddess, i. 416. famous feast at Athens in honour 
of her, ib. i. a 

Mines. The product of mines was the principal riches of 
the ancients. i. 74. a i 

Minister. Wise lessons for a minister, 1. 211. ee. . 

Minos, first king of Crete, i, 399. laws instituted by him in his 
kingdam, ib. &e. hatred of the Athenians tor Minos, 401. cause 
of that hatred, ib. ‘ ; 

_Minucivs (Marens,) is appointed master of the horse to Fa- 
hias, i. 106. gains a slight advantnge over the Carthaginians, 
in that dictator's absence, 107. the people give iim equa! au- 
thority with the dictator, ib. he engages with disadvantage, 
out of which Fabius extricates him, ib. acknowledges his fault, 
ae returns to his obedienee, ib. is killed st the battie of Canne, 


Miracles. A 

Micael, one of the three young Hebrews preserved miracu- 
lonsly in the furnace, i. 143. 

lisraim. See Menea. : : 

Mithras, name given to the sun by the Persians, i. 348. 

Mithridates [., king of Pontus, i. xl..that prince submits to 
Alexander, and aecompanies him in his expeditions, i. 536. 

Mithridates V., surnamed _Euergetes, king of Pontus, the 
Romans reward him with Phyrgia Major, ii. 257. death of 
Mithridates, 260. 

Mithridates VI., surnamed] Evpator, sgeends the thrane of 
Pontus, the Romans take Phrygia from him, it. 308. he pesses- 
see himself of Cu ppadocia and Bithynia, afier having expelled 
their kings, ih. &e. gives his daughter in marriage to Tigranes 
king of Armenia, 309. onen rupture between Mithridates an 
the Romans, ib. that prince gains some advantages over the 
Romans, ib. causes all the Romans and Italiqns in Asia Minor 
to he massacred in one day, 310, makes himself master of 
Athens, ib. two of his generals are defeated [bby Sylla, 311. and 
himself by Fimbria. 313. his fleet is also twice beaten, ib. has 
an interview with Syi{n, and concludes a peace with the Ro- 
mans, 314. second war of the Romans with, Mithridates, under 
Murena, 315. it subsists only three years, ib. Mithridates 
makes a treaty with Sertorins, ai6. prepares to renew the war 
wth the Romans, ib. seizes Paphlagonia and Birhyoi, ib. the 
Romans send Lucullus and Cotin against, him, ib. Mithridates 
defeats Cotta by sea and land, ib. forms the siege of Cyzicum, 
ih. Luentlys obliges him to rnise it, and defeats his troops, 
317. Mithridates takes the field to appace the progress of Lu- 
eullus, ih. is entirely defested snd obliged to fly, 218. sends or- 
ders to his sisters and wives to die, ib. retires to Tigranes, his 
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sen-in-law, ih. Tigranes sends him back inte Pontus to raise 
eo cates endeavours to console ‘Iigranes after 
his defeat, 321. those two princes apply in concert to raising 
new torees, 322. they are defeated Oe veullus, 323. Mithri- 
dates, taking advantage of the misunderstanding in the Roman 
army, recovers all his dominions, 324. is defeated on several 
occasions by Pompey, J26.endeayours in vain to find an asylum 
with Tigranes, his son-in-law, ib. retires into the Bosphorus, 
327. puts_his son Xiphares te death, 328. makes propesals cf 
peace to Pompey, which are rejected, ib. torms the design of 
attaeking the Romans in Italy, ib. Pharnaces makes the ar- 
my revolt against Muithridates, who kills himself, 329. char- 
acter ct Mithridates, ib. : j 
Mithridates 1., king of the Parthians, defeats Demetrius, 
and takes him prisoner, ii. 204. earries that prinee inte his 
Kingdom, and gives him his daughter Rhadoguna in mairiage, 


ib. 

Mithbridates 11., surnamed the Great, aseends the throne of 
Parthia after the death of his unele Artabanes, ii, 259. re- 
establishes Antiechus Euscbhes, who had taken refuge with 
lim in his dominions, 265. sends an ambassador to Sylia, to 
make an alliance with the Romans, 309. death of Mithndates, 


Mithridates Hi1., ascends the throne of Parthia after the 
death of Phraates,ii.277.Qrodes his brother dethranes and 
puts him te death, ib. . : J 

Mithridates, a young Persian lord, beasts of having given 
Cyrus the Younger bis mortal wound, 1. 355. Parysatis eauses 
hin to be put te death, 363. y 7 

Mithridates, eunueh, and great chamberlain of Xerxes, 
makes himself an accomplice in the murder of that, prince, 1. 
272. is put to death by the punishment of the troughs, 273. 

Mithridates of Pergamus, marches with traope to the aid ef 

Crsar in Egypt, ii. 335. } ‘ ; 
Tithrobarzanes, favourite of Tigranes, is sent against Lu- 

eullus ete prinee, 11. 320. himself and his traops are cut le 

pieces, 1b. ; ‘ : ; 

Matylene, eapital of the isle of Lesbes, i. 205. that eity 1a- 
ken by the Athenians, 306. ; 

Mnaasippus, is sent witha fleet by the Lacedimonians to re- 
take Coreyra from the Athenians, 1. 473. 1s killed in a battle, 


ib. “ ; : = 

Mnaskires, king of the Parthians, fi. 277. 

Moaevis, name of the ox adered in Hgypt.i. 49. 

Modesty: traces of it amongst the aueients, i. 148. it was ab- 
sointely negleeted at Sparta, 216. . 

Teris, king of Egypt, i. GU, famons lake made bv him, 45, 

Molo is made governor of Media by Antiochus the Great, ii. 
103. he makes himself severeiga in his provinee, ib. Antiochus 
detoats him ina battle, 104. kills himself in despair, ib. 

Moloch, name given to Satura in Scripture, i. 71. . 

Monarchy. Original design ot nenarehy, i. 145. monarehical 
the best lorm of government, 1&4 : i ; . 

Touima, of lunia: Mithridates carries her with him in his 
train, ii. 310. she marries that prince, 318. tragical death of 
that prineess, th. Fs ‘ 

Monuments erected by the ancients to those who died for 
Regan i, 245. what kind of monumeats the mest dura- 

b, It, nasal ; 

Mosul, a city near the site of ancient Nineveh, 1. 147. N. its 
population, ib,.N. 

Motya, eity of Sicily, 1. SO. 

Mukran, or Mekran, see Gedrosia, 

Mummies of Egypt, i. 56. ; 4 are, 

Mumm'ue, cousul, is charged with the war in Achaia, ii. 239. 
deteats the Achwans, ib. takes Corinth. and entirely demolisi- 
es il, 240. prescrves the statues erected in honour of Philapa@- 
men, ib. noble disinterestedness of Mummius, ib, enters Rome 
in triumph, 241. goes on an embassy inte Egypt, Asia, Syria, 
anil Greeee, 239. ‘ 

Murena commands the left wing of Sylla’s army at the bat- 
tle el Cheronea, ji. 312. Sylla, an setting out tor Rome. leaves 
him the government of Asin, 315. makes war against Mithn- 
dates, ib. and 13 defeated, ib, receives the honour of a triumph 
at Rome, ib. x3 

Muswum: academy of the learned, instituted ueder thnt 
name at Alexandria, ii. 54. description ef the building called 
Museum, ib. es . e A 

Music; to what perfeetion it was carried by the aneients, i. 
195. the Grecks eonsidcred it as an essential part of the educa- 
pu of yeuth, 407. prizes ef music at the feast of Panathenaa, 

ve 

Musieanus, Indian prince: subjeeted by Alexander, ii. 202. 

Myeale, promontory of the eontinent of Asia, famous for the 
victory of the Grecks over the Persians, 3. 200. ‘ 

Mycene, city of Peloponnesus, i. 207. kings ef Mycene, ib. 

Myeerinus, king of et: i, 160, mildness of his reign, ib. 

Myron, Athenian seulptor, i. 426., 

Myronides, general of the Athenians, defeats the Spartans 
near Tanagra in Reotia, i. 283. 

pe supposed seeend wite of Socrates, from whom he had 
much to suffer, 1. 382. wa. 

oo general of the Aechexans, founder of Crolonia, i. 


Mysteries. Feast of the less and greater mysteries, eclebra- 
fed at Athens, in hoaour of Ceres Eleusina, 1. 417. 


N. 

Naparzanes, general of the horse in the army of Darius, in 
conjunction with, Bessns, betrays that prinee, 1. S05, &e. re- 
tires into Ilyreania, 568, surrenders himself to Alexander upen 
his promise; ib. a5 4 

.Nabis makes himself tyrant of Sparta, ii. 191. instanees of 
his avarice and craelty. ih. Philip pats Argos into his hands 
by way,of deposit. 142. Nabis declares for the Romans against 
that prince, 143. the Romans declare war agatnst him, 1419. Q. 
Flamininus marches ugainst him, ih. besieges him in Sparta, 
150, obliges him to sue for peaec, 151. and grants it to him, ib. 
Nahis breaks the treaty, 153_is defeated by Philopeemen, 154. 
aod obliged te shut himself up in Sparta, 155. he is killed, 


Nahenassar, or Belesis, king of Babylon, i. 140. 


Nabepolassar, king of Babylon, joins with Cyaxares, king 
entirely rnins that city, 1. 


of Media, besieges Nineveh, and 2 

141. associates hisson Nabuchodonosor with him in the empire, 

and sends him at the head of an army against Neehao, 142. 

Nabopolassar’s death, ib. : ‘i f 4 
Nabuchadonosor I., or Sansduchions, king of Nineveh, i. 142. 

that prince is attacked by Phraortes king of the Medes, f46. 

defeats him in the plain of Ragan, ravages his dominions, and 


puts him te death, 147. sends Holophernes with a powerful are 
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my te revenge him upon the people who had refused him aid, 
ib. entire defeat of his army, 1b. . f 

Nabuchodvnoser {1., is assuciated in the empire of Assyria, 
hy Nahopclassar, i. 142. defeats Nechao, and cenquets Syria 
and Palestine, ib. besicges Jerusalem, makes himself master 
of it, and earries away a great number ot Jews eaptive te Bab- 
ylon, ib. Nabuchedonosor’s first dream, ib. that pe marthea 
against Jerusalem, takes it, und carries away all its treasures, 
ib. defeats the army of Pharaoh king of Egypt, returns to Je- 
Tusalem and demolishes its fort fieations, ib. canses himsell to 
be adored asa god, ib. besieges Tyre, and takes it after a long 
sicge, 143. Nabuehodonosor’s second dream, ib. is reduced to 
the eondition of beasts, he recevers his former shape, ib. and 
ascends the throne, ib. dies, ib, : 2 

Naphtha, kind of hitnmen, very combustible, 1.561. , 

Naravasus, Numidian lerd, joins Barca in the war with the 
mercenaries, 7. Sb. | , ; 

Navy, naval affairs of the aneients, i, 363. oe | 
1 eity ef Atolia, 1. 205. besieged by Acilins, ii. 

il 


Naxus, island, one of the Cyeladcs, i, 238. sedition at Naxus, 
which cecasions the revolt. of the [onians against Darius, ib, 

Neupotis, quarter of the city of Syracuse sv called, i, 323. 

earchus, officer of Alexander, oudertakes to view the coast, 
from the Indus to the bottom ef the Persian gulf, i. 590. sue- 
eceds In his enterprise, ib. 

Neehao, king o Feynts i. 66. undertakes to open a commn- 
nication between the Nile and the Red Sea, ib. able naviga- 
tors by his order undertake to sail reund Atriea, and happily 
effect it, ib. Nechao marches against, the Babylonians and 
Medes, to put a stop to their progress, ih. defeats Jnsiah, king 
of Judah, who opposed his mareh, 67. heats the Babylonians, 
takes Carehemis, and returns inte his kingdom, ih. on his way 
he passes through Jerusalem, deprives Jchorz of the erown, 
and gives it to Jehoiakim. ib. is canqnered hy Nabuehedonosor, 
who retakes Carchemis, 95. death of Nechao, ib, 

Nectanebus is placed by the revolted Neyptians vpon the 
throre ot Egypt in the room of_Tachos, i. 488. is supported by 
Agesilaus, 1b. By ie aid he reduces the party of the prince of 
Mendes, ib. not being shle to detend himself against alts, he 
escapes into Authiopia, from whence he never returns, 4¢6. | 

Nehemiah, Jew, tupbearer of Artaxerxes, obtains permis- 
sion of that prinee_to return to Jerusalem, and to rehuild its 
fortitications, 1. 279, &c. acquits himself uf his commission 
with incredible zeal, 2e0. 

Neleus of Scepsis, tv wham Theophrastus had left the werks 
of Aristotle, ii. 315. i 

Nemea gates instituted near that eity, 1. 423. 

Neolas, hrother of Melo and Alexander, brings the latter the 
news of Molo’s defent by Antivehus, and thea kills himself 
thraugh despair, in. 104, 2 

Neeptolemus, one of Alexander's eaptains: provinces that 
fell to him after the death of that prince. it. 12. joins Antipater 
and Craterus against Perdiecas and Eumenes, 19. marches 
with Craterus against the latter, ib. aud is hilled in a battle, 
ib. character of Neeprolenus, 1h. 

Neoptolcmus, Greek poct, i. 523. i 4 

Neriglissor puts himsell at the head of a ennspiracy against 
Evil-merodach, king of Assyria, and reigns in hie stead, i. 144, 
makes war ngainet the Medes, and is killed ina battle, 158. 

Nero (©, Clanding,) eonsul, quits his provioce and makes 
haste to Join his enlleagne, in arder to attack Asdrubal in con- 
Junction with him, i, 112. . - 

Nevius, Roman officer, surprises Philip's eamp near Apel- 
lonia in the night, ti, 120. 

ica, city built hy Alexander at the place where he had 
defeated Porus, i. 5°). . oe 

Nicander is deputed by the AStolians to Philip, ii. 153. en- 
Pie to engage that prince to join Antiochus against the 

omans, ib. 

Nicanor, young officer in. Alexander’s army: rash beldness 
which costs him his ite, i. 5*3, 

ee Cassander’s brother, is put 10 death by order of 

ympiis. : P ‘ ‘ 

, Nieanor, governor of Media under Antiochus, is surprised 
in his camp in the night by Seleucus, and obliged to fly, it. 34, 
is killed in a hartle, 4t). s : 

Nicanor, officer of Selencus Ceraunus, cnnspires against that 
Panes and poisons him, it. 103. is put te death by Acheus, 
1 


Nicanor, lieutenant-generalof Antiochus Epiphanes, march- 
es against the Jews. and is defeated by Judas Maecaba-us, it. 
200, &c. Demetrius Soter sends him with an army into Judea 
to assiet Aleimus, 24. is defeated by Judas Meccabeus, and 
is killed in battle, ib, i : 

icias, general of the Athenians, makes them conclude a 
peace with the Lacedemonians, i.:)14. opposes the war of Sici- 
ly in vain, 378. is appotnted general with Lamnaehus and Al- 
cibiades, ib. his conduct on arriving in Sieily. 321. ntter some 
expeditions he forms the siege of Syracuse. 323. the city is re- 

uced toextremities, ih, the arrival of Gylippus changes the 
face of affairs, 326. Nicias writes to the Athenians, to state 
his conditien, and to demand reinforcements, 327. 1wo col- 
leagves are appointed him, ib,is compelled by his colleagnes 
1o engage ina sea-fight. in which he is defeated, 328. his land- 
army is also defeated, 309. he hazards another sea-fight in con- 
eert with Demosthenes, and is again defeated. 320 determines 
toretire by land, 331. is redueed to surrender at diseretion, 332. 
is condemned to die, and executed. 333. 

Nieias, treasurer to Perscus, throws the treasures of, that 
ary ne the sea by his order, 0.216. Perseus puts him te 

enth, 1p. . : 

Nicceles, son of Evagoras, reigns at Salamis, after his fath- 
er’s death, i. 485. ; - 

Nieocles, king of Paphos, submits to Ptolemy, ii. 33. makes 
an alliance secretly with Antigonus, ib. kills himself, ib. 

: wigegy tyrant of Sicyon, 1s driven out of that eity by Ara- 
ve, ii. 4, &e. 

Nicogenes, in which honse Themistocles resides at A"ge, 
supplies his guest with the means of going to the caurt of Per- 
slain safety, 1. 274. 7 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, refuses to desert with 
Theodotus, and cantinues to adhere to Ptolemy, 11. 107, &e. 

Nicolaus, a venerable old man, harangues the Syraeneans, 
os them from candemning the Athenian generals, i. 


Nieomedes If., son of Prusias, king of Bithynia, gocs to 
Rome, ii, 234. kills his father, who had given orders for mur- 
dering him, and reigns in his stead, ib, sets up a child. vader 
the name of Ariarathes. and causes the kingdom of Cappado- 
cia te be demanded for him of the Romans, 308. hig, death, ib. 
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Nicomedes MI. aseends the throne of Bithynia, ji. 309. is 
dethroned by Mithridates, ib. the Romans reinstate him, 1b. is 
again expelted by Mithridates, 310. Sylia reeanciles him und 
Mithridates, who restores him his dominions, 314. Nieomedes, 
In gratitude lor the services of the Romans, at his ceath leaves 
the Roman people his heirs, 316. ; 

Nicostratas, of Argos, commands one of the detachments of 
Oehus'’s army in that prince’s expedition into Egypt, 1, 490. 

Nieostratus, pretor of the Achawuus, defeats the troops of 
Andrasthencs, who commanded tor Phihp at Corioth, if. 146. 

ileus, son of Codras, settles in Asia Minor, i. 20), a 
_ Nile, river of Atriea, 1s sources, i. 46. eataracts of the Nile, 
ib. eauses of its mundation. ib. 1ime that Its inundation eon- 
tinues, 47, measure or depth ef its inundation, 5. canals of the 
Nile. ib. fertility eeeasioned by the Nile, ib. double prospeet 
oceasioned by the Nile, 48. canal of communication between 
the two seas by the Niles th. _ ‘ 

imrod, founder af the Assyrian empire, i. 133. history eon- 
founds him with his con Ninus, tb. Scripture places him very 
near Abraham; fur wharreason, Ld. || wig 

Nineveh, eity of Assyria, its ioundation, i. 135. description 
of that eity, ib. kings of Nineveh, ib. &e. destruction of that 
Fae deseription ef its rains, ib. N. tomb oi the prophet 

onah, 1b. , . 

Ninus. king of Assyria, suceeeds Nimrod, and is often eon- 
founded with that priuee, i. 125. builds Nineveh, ib. bis expe- 
dition against the Baetrians, 1b. inarrics Semiramis, and has a 
sen by her, ip. dies soon alters1p. i z Bae. 

Ninyas, son of Nigus and Semiramis, reigns in Assyria, i. 
132. ctfeminacy and indelence of that prinee, ih. % 

Nitucris, queen of Babyton, i, 144, inscription which she 
causes to be put upon her tomh, ib. | 

No-Amon, famoas eity of Egypt, i. €5., a 

Nobility. Whercin true nobility consists, ii. 30. 

Nomi, or governments, of Egypt, 1. 43. 

Nohian temples, antiquity of, i. 180.N. |, 

Nemitdians, people of Alriea, i. 96. their prineipal force eon- 
sisted in eavalry, 120. ; : 
psius, general of Dionysius the Younger, relleves the cit- 
adel of Syracuse, closely hesieged by the Syraeusans, 1. 40. 
barns and plunders part of the erty of Syracuse, 1b. Dionysius 
ae out of Syracase, of whieh he had made himself oias- 
ter. 403. 

Nysa, norse of Bacchus, 11.56. 

Nvsa, sister of Mithridates, falls into the hands of Lucullus, 


ii, 318. 


0. 

OxepDIENCcE: model of it in the edueation of the Spartan 
youth, i. 215. means acecssary to be used for obtaining voun- 
tary obedience, 150, , 

Obelisks of Egypt, i.44. 5 , 

, Oe sister of Oclias, is buried alive hy order of that prince, 
1. 490. 

_ Ochos takes the name of Darius, for having put a stop to the 
insolence of Smerdis the Magian, i. 222. See Darius b. 

Oehus, son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, marches at the head 
ofa great army against Sogdianus, t. 340. gets that prince inta 
bis hands and puts him to death, ib. &c. aseends the throne of 
Persia, and ehunges his name trom Ochus to Darias, 31L, See 

arius Nuthos. A 

Oehus, sun of Artaxerxes Mnemon, opens his wny to the em- 
pve by the murder of lis brothers, 1. 429, ascends the throne, of 

ersia, and takes the name of Artaxerxes, 410. erucities which 
he eommits, 4"1. his suceessfol expeditions against Phoenicia, 
Cypros. and Egypt, 495. after these expeditions he abandons 
himself ts pleasure, 4:'7. is naisoned by Bagoas, ib. 

Octavia, widow, of Mareellas, and sister of young Caesar, 
marries Antony, ti. 332. Jeaves Rome to go to Antony, and ar- 
rives at Athens, 332, Antony forbids her to come any farther, 
ih. ony ll to Rome, ib. affront whish she receives from Anto- 
ny, 340. | 

Octavias (Cn.) prietor, commands the Roman fleet against 
Perseus, ii. 218, &c. means which he uses to make that prinee 
quit. the island of Samothracia, which was deemed a suered 
and inviolable asylum, 224. Perseus pats himself into his hands, 
295, Octavius reeeives the honour of a triumph, 22%. The Ro- 
mans send him to Syria as ambassador, 2-16.18 murdered there, 
943, the senate ereet a statue to him, ib. : ; 

Octavius, Crassus’s lieutenant, endeavours in vain to eonsole 
him for his defeat, i. 2°}. acenmpanies that general in his ine 
terview with Snrena, !e2. is killed in defending him, 283, 

Odeon, or theatre of musie at Athene, 1. 285. 

Ovhares, Darius’s groom. by his addreas secares the erown 
of Persia to nis master, 1. 184. ; 
es Persian lord, barbarous cruelty of Darius towards 

Tieeeooe Mo: p ee 

oti aupis one of the principal ecnstituents of politi- 
cal ability, ?, 286. Me 

Outhaees. king of Colehis, ig subdued hy Pompey, whe makes 
him serve as an ornament in his triumnh, it. 329. Pi 

Olympia, eastle in the neighhnerhood of Syracuse, i. 323. 

Olympiads. Epocha of the Olympiads, i. 246. 

Olympins, daughter of Neoptelemos, is married to Philip, 
king of Maecdonja, and has hy that prince Alexander the 
Great, i. 505. Philip repudiates her, 523. Alexander, carries 
her to Epirus. ib. Polysperehon reealls her from Epirus, whith- 
er she had retired during Antipater’s regency, and divides the 
goveroment. with her, ii. 22. Olympias eauses Aridus, and lus 
wife Kurydice, to be put to death, 27. Cassander besieges her 
z Fyne ee she had retired, takes her prisoner, and pats 

er to death, ib, 

7 Onan Solemn games of Greece, i. 423. ladiea admitted 

othem,ib. ; . 

Olynthus, eity of Thrace, i. 468. the Lacedmmonians deelare 
war against it, ib. it is compelled to surrender, 469. Olynthus, 
open the pein of being besieged hy Philip, implores the aid 
of the Athenians, 510. Philip makes himself master of that 
city by the treagon of two of its etlizens, and fiundcra it, ib. 

‘Onesieritus, philosopher and bistorian: Alexander deputes 
him to the Brachmans, to engage them to join in his train, i. 
pete can prevail apon none of them to do so, exeept Calanus, 
ib, 
Oresimns, Wacedonian tord, not heing able to dissuade Per- 
scus from making wie with the Romans, quits Its party, and 
ritires to Rome, 1.912. : 

nias. son of Jed tus, ligh-priest of the Jewz, sueceeds his 
father. it od hit de yh de ; 

Onias. his! pr? ft @ Taws, rakes himself vonerab'e for 

ig pint. Vr Sage Volidrn (: tressures kept in the 
teinple of Jerusuica, to. @e. is cenosed by the murigacs of Ja- 
s0n his brother, 192, hia death, 193. 
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Onins, son of the former, having failed of the high-priest- 
Pe relires into Ligy pt, 11. 251. builds a temple there tor the 

*Wes, Eth. 

Onomarehus, brother of Philomelus, general of the Phoew- 
Ans, lakes upoo lim the eonimaid of the troops iu hig stead, be 
oN7. ts defeated by Phifip, and killed in the battle, 1b. his body 
is Sustened toa gibbet, SUS. 

Ouomastes, govervor of Thrace for Philip, executes the era- 
él dverce of thut prince against the people of Murata, it. 177. 

Ophellas, gaveruur of Libya and Uyi1enatea, revolts against 

it) ae and renders himself independent, i. 36. suffers hime 
self to be seduced by Agathoeles, and earries him troops into 
tne country of the Carthaginians, 1.08. Agathocles puts hint 
to death. ib. 

ppias, Roman proeensul, marchca against Mithridates, 
and is taken prisener, i. B09, P 
racles: famous ones of antiquity, 1.419. of Dovona, ib. of 

rophonius tn Baotia, rb. of the Branchida, ib. of Clnros, 420, 
of Delphi, 1b. usual character of oraeles, 421. there they are 10 
be aseritbed to tie operation of devils, er the knavery of men, 


ib. 

Orations; funeral orations pronouneed in Greeee over the 
tembs of these who had died fighting for their country, 1, 300, 

Orator: quality moat essential to an orator, 1. 49e—499, 

rehestra, part of the theatre of the ancients, 1. 437. 

Orehonieuus, part of Beotia, where the batule between Sylla 
and Archelaus was fought, 0. 313. . 

3 oe son and suecessor of Agamemnon, king of Mycenx, 
police 

Orestes, Roman A eO OE goes to Corinth, and notifies to 
the Acheans the deeree of the senate tor separating several 
cities irom their league, ii. 233. flies to escape the vielenee of 
that people, ib. 

Oreles, govcrnor of Asia Minor for Cambyses, puts Poly- 
crates to death, and seizes the island of Sumos, 1. 102. Darias 
puts him to death, 229, 

Oriental architecture averrated by Rollin, i. 194. N. ; 

Oroandes, of Crete, promises Perseus to rceelve him into hig 
ship, and embarks part of the riches of that prinee, 1). 225. ruua 
away with those treasures, 1b. A 

Orobazus, is sent ambassader to Sylla by Arsaces, king of 
Parthia, to make an alliaoee with the Romans, n. 303. Arsaeca 
pers him to death at his return, ih. ; é 

Orodes, king of Parthia. 11. 277. war of that prinee with tha 
Romans ander Crassus,,ib. Orores, jealous ef the glory Surena 
had acquired by the dejcat of Crassus, puis him to death, 26-4. 
gricf of that pritee tor the death of his son Paeorus, 265. ehoos- 
Renee for lis saccessor, whe causes him to be put to 

cath, 1b. 

Oramasdes, divinity worshipped hy the Persians, i. 199. 

rontes, son-in-law ot Artaxerxes Aluemon, econman 
land-army of that prince in the war against Evagoras, i. 376— 
377, aecuses Tirtbazus falsely, terminates the war with Eva- 
goras by a treaty at peace, tb. Artaxerxes punishes him tor hia 
false areusation, 372. a. : ; zl 

Orontes, governor of Mysia, joins with the provinces of Asia 
Minor in their revolt against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and then 
betrays them, i. 4&3. 

Orontes, a moentain in Media,see Alwend. , 

Orphans: Charondas's law in favour of them, 1. 297, 

_Orsaecs, an old general, aerompanies Paeorus in his expedi- 
tien by order of Orodes, ii, 264. is killed in a battle, th. 

Orsines, governor of Pasargade, reestablishes good order 
thronghout the whale provinee, i. 98. goes to meet Alexander 
with inngnificeat presents, th. 1s put to death 1n consequenee 
of the secret intrigues of the eunuch Baguas, ib. 

rtygia. island near Syracuse, 1. 323. . 

siris, Persian lord, marches at the head of an army against 
Megabyzus, i. 279. is deieaterd and taken prisoner, ib. Megae 
bszus generonsly senda bim back to Artaxerxes, i, | 

Ostanes, ehiefol the Miugi,aeeompanies Xerxes in his ex- 
pedition against Grecer, 1, 265. : 

Ostraeism, a kind of sentenee amongst the Athenians, by 
which persons were condemned to banishment, 1. 240. the ban- 
ishment of Hyperholus puts ai_end to the ostracisin, 316, | 

Osymandyas, king of Egypt, 1. 60. magnificent edifices which 
he caused to he erected, ib. famous libvary formed by that 
prince, ib. his tombs surrounded with aeirele of gold, which 
Cambyses afterwards tock away, ih. | 

tanes, Persian lord, discovers the imposture of Smerdis the 
Muagian, by the means of his daughter, i. 163. forms a conspi- 
racy against that wsurper, 1b. re-establishes Syloson, tyrant ef 
Samos, 231. ea . : 

Oxithres, brother of Darivs, distinguishes himself in the bat- 
tle of Issus, i. 541. Alexander puts Bessus into his hands, to 
infl‘et wpon that traiter the punishment he deserved, 572. 

Oxyartes, Persian prinee, entertains Alexander in his hoase, 
and gives him his daughter Roxana in marriage, f. 578. 

Oxydraem, people of India, 1. 588. their eapital besieged and 
taken by Alexander, 589. they submit to that prinee, rb. 

Oxvrinehus, eity cf the Lower Thebias, 1.55. wonder relae 
ted of that eity by the Abbe Fleary in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, ibid. 


18 

Pacorts, son of Orodes, king of the Parthians, enters Syria 
at the head of an army, and besieges Antioen, i. 284. raises 
the siege of that city, and is defeated in a battle, ib. returns 
into Syria, and is defeated and killed ina bartle, 280. | 

Pedaretus, Lacedimonian: his love of his country, 1. 912. 

Pagan. Definition ol a Pagan by Tertullian, 1.2.6. See Pa- 
ganism. ‘ S 

Paganism. General reflections upon paganism, i. 415, &e. 
absurdities of pagunism, 41%. what the highest perfeetion to 
be expected from it was. i. 297. ae , 

Palainedes, iragedy written by Euripides on the oeeasion of 
the death of Scerates, b 304. 4 F 

Palestre, public schools in whieh the athlete exercised 

themselves in wrestling, 1.494. | 

Palica, city of Sicily, near whieh there was a temple famoug 
for the sinclity of the oaths taken there, i. 285, 

Pammenes commands the troops sent hy the Thebans to the 
aid of Ar'abozas, and oeeasions his gaining two considerable 
victories, 1.401. 


‘ pes. di. $ 1A, 
Purerntuim. biad ofrantatancsea haan 13,6, 495, 
Poordtius, Stoic philos pheart be aceon pabics Seipio in By 
embagsy to the kings of the Mast, i. 200, 
3ES 
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Pantauchus, Perseus’s ambassador to Gentius, engages that 
prince in his master’s interest against the Romaus, ii. 220. | 

Punthea, wife of Abradates, is taken prisoner hy Cyrus, i. 
15¥. conduct of that prinee in regard to her, ib. she brings over 
her husband to Uyrns, ih. her discourse with him hefore he 
sets out for the battle, 163. the excess of her grief upon the 
death of Ahradates, 165. she stabs herself with a dagger, and 
falls dead opon her husband, tb. . : 

Papira, mother of the second Scipio Africanua: magnificent 
liberality of Serpio jn regard to her, 1.228, 

Papyrus, plant of Egypt: deseription of it, i. 58. 3 

Paralus, jast of the legitimate children ot Pericles, dies of 
the plague, 1. 302. : ; 4 4 
ae measure of distance peculiar to the Persians, i. 

Die 
Parchment: invention of parchment, i. 58. 

Paris, ‘Trojan, returning home with Helen, wham he had 
carried olf, is driven by a tempest into one,of the mouths of 
the Nile, 1. 63. Proteus, king of Egypt, obligns him to leave 
Helen with him and to quit Egypt.ih. Paris returns ton ib 

Parmenio, one of Alexander’s generals, is placed at the head 
of the infantry in the expedittwn of that prince against the Pcr- 
sians, and does him great service, i. 533. seizes the pases of 
Syrta,and makes himse!t master of the small eity of Issus, 540. 
Alexander confides the treasures laid up in Damaseus, and the 
keeping of the prisoners ta him, 544. inna advises that 
prince to aece pt Darius’s offers, 55]. surprise of Parmento, on 
scemg Alexander prostrate himselt betore the high-priest Jad- 
dus, 90¥. Alexander eauses him to be killed as an aceomplice 
in the conspiracy of Philotas, 572. eulogy of Parmenia, ib. 

Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis. marries Darius, t. 228. 

VParrinide. Reasons that prevented Solon tron: making any 
Jaw against that crime, i. 171. 2 

Parthenon, temple of Minerva at Atheng, i. 264. , 

Parthia, country of the Parthinns, proyinee_of Upper Asia, 
beginning of the empire of the Parthians. 1. 276. E 

arysitis, sister and wife at Darius Nothus, 3. 311. her irflu- 
enee over her husband, ib. cxtreme fondness of Parysetis tor 
her son Oyrus, th. obtains pardou of Artaxerxes for that sons 
and causes him to be sent baek to his government, 347. cruelty 
and Jealousy of Parysatis, 364. poisons Statira, ib. Artaxerxes 
confines her m Bahyton, 1b. i ; 

Pasargada, city of Persia, submits to Alpxander, i, SOL. 

Patarhemis, officer of Apries, not having heen able to seize 
Amrasis in the midst of the revolted Egyptians, is treated 10 
the most cruel manner by that prince, 1. tie. ; 

Patisithes, chief of the Magt. places his brother Smerdis up- 
on the throne of Persia, 1. 122. is kitied with his brother. Dit 

Patroelus, governor of Babylon for Seleurus, abandons that 
city upon the approach of Demetrius, and retires into the 
marshes, He 33. rf 

Patraclus commards the ficet sent hy Ptolemy Philadeiphus 
fo the aid uf the Athenians besieged by Antigonus Gonatas, 1. 
75. returns inte Ngypt. and at Cuunus causes Sotudes the sa- 
tirte poet to be al to death, ib. i 

Patroelus, Athenian, cites Demoathenea hefore the judges, 
as a violater of the Jaws, 3. 500. bad success ol lis accusation, 


ib. : : 

Patran, general of the Grecks in the pay of Darius, adviscs 
that. prirce in vain to confide the guard of his person to the 
Creeks, t. 560. ies 

Paulus Emilius. See Aumilius. 

Pauswiuas, king of Lacedmon, commands the army of the 
Greeks. jointly with Artstidps, and gains a great battle over 
the Persians, f. 2. makos the Laeedwe:monians lose the clict 
canmiund by his hanghtiness. 268. his scerpt intrigues with 
the Persians. 209. is discovered ond punished, ib. f 

Pausanins. king of Lacedemou, commands at the siege af 
Athens. i. 345. ohrains peaee for the Athenians, 350. neglects 
to march ta the aid of Lysinder, and is summaned to take his 
trial on his return. 37]. refuses to apy ear. and 18 condemned te 
die. th. rovires to Tigwa, and dies there, th. 

Pausanias, Macedonian prince, possesses himself of the 
throne of Macedonian, 3. 509. is dethroned hy Iphierates, tb. | 
_Pausanias, young Macedoninn lord, cannot obtain satisfac. 
tion of Philip foran insult which he had recetved from Atta- 
lus, 523. assnssinates Philip in revenge, and is torn in pieces 
upon the spot, ib. 4 4 

Pausistratus, commander of tho Rhadinn, fleet, is defeated 
by Ppyexenidces Antiochus’a admiral, and killed in the battle, 
ne 1b2. 4 
i. of the troops by sea and land amongst the ancients, i. 


Pelasgus teaches the first Greeks to live upon acorns, }. £07. 

Pelln, eapital of Macedonia, famoua for the birth of Philip 
and Alexnader, i. 502. | : a ee 

Pelopidas, Theban: his character, i.470. his friendship with 
Fpaminondas, ib. abandons Thehes. and retires ta Athena, ib. 
forms tbe design of restoring the liberty of his country, ih. 1s 
elected Brotarch, 472. drives the garrison ont of the citadel, 
ib. causes the Athenians to declare for the Thebans, ib. gains 
an advantage over the Laccdemonians near Tegyra, 473. com- 
mands the sacred battalion at the battle of Leuctra, ib. is ere- 
ated Beotareh with Enaminondas, ravages Laeenia, and ad- 
vances to the gates of Sparta, 476. at his return he is areused 
and acquitted, 477. the Thebans send him ambassator to the 
court of Porsin, ib. bis influence with Artaxerxes, 478. Pelopi- 
das marenea against Alexander, tyrant ol Phere, and reduces 
him to reason, 479. goes to Macedonia to appease the trouhles 
of that ceurt, and brings away Philip as a, hostage, tb. returns 
into Thessaly. 480. is seized and made prisourr by treachery, 
ib. animates Thebe. wife of Alexander, against her husband, 
th. ia delivered hy Epaminondaa, ib. Pelopidas marches against 
the tyrant, gains a victory over him, and is killed in the battle, 
2h, &c. singular honours paid to his memary, ib. 

Pelopidas, one of the officers of Mithridates, ig sent ambas- 
sador hy that prince to demand satistantion of the Romans, 
and to denlare war against them in case of n_refusal, it. 300, 

Peloponnesus, wrovince and peninsula of Greece, now called 
the Morea, i. 168. Peloponnesian war, 265. 

Pelons gives his name to Pefoponnesus, i. 207. 

Pelusiun, city of Lawer Egypr, i. 49. : 2 
P ons Manner of giving pensions by the kings of Persia, 


P. nturnsiomedimni, citizens of the first class at Athens, i. 


Peetahtnm, assemblage of several agonistic exercises 
amor:st th: Groekse i. 420. | ‘ : 
Pen hilns, con of Orestes, reigns at Myeene with his broth- 
er Tscmenes, $1, 297, ; 
Peruiccas, son of Ainyntas IT., is placed upon the throne of 
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pee comin by Pelopidas, i. 479. is killed ina battle against the 
Tians, ib. 
: Poclincns, one of Alexander’s generals, receives that prince’s 
ring a moment before his death, i. 57. provincea which tei} 
to him atter the death of Alexander, it, 12.35 appointed guardt- 
an of Aridieus, and regent of the empire, ib. puts Statira, Al- 
exander’a widow, io death, 13. quells the revolt of the Greeks 
in Dupe Asia, ib. puts Eumenes into possession of Cappado- 
cia, 18. marries Cleoraay Alexander's sister, tb. bis uniortu- 
nate expedition into Egypt. tb. as killed there, 10. : 

Pergamus, eity of Great Mysia in Asia Minor: the kingdom 
ol’ Pergamus becomes a Roman provinee, ti. 297. 

Poriander, tyrant of Cormth, is ranked in the number of the 
seven sages, 1. 226, 3 a. A ee 

Pericles, Athenian: his extraction, i. 260. his education, ib. 
rare that he takes to cultivate his mind by the study of the 
scienees, and to exercise hin:se/f in eloquence, ib. means that 
he employs for econciliating the favour of the people, 281. un- 
dertakes to reduce the power of the Areopagus, and surceeds 
init, 282. Thueydides is opposed tn him, 263. he adorna Athens 
with magnificent buildings, ib. envy of the Athenians egainst 
Pericles, 265. justifies himself, and causes ‘Thucydides to he 
banished, ih. changes his conduet in respect to the people, 235. 
his great authority, ib, his disinterestedness, Ott. pened 
tion of Perncles into the Thracian Chersonesus, ib. about, Pel- 
oponnesos, ib. and against Fub@a, 2¢7. reduees the Samians, 


and demolishes their walls, ib. causes aid tou Le granted to the ° 


prone of Corcyra against the Corinthians, 2to. trouble given 
im hy his enemies, 200. induces the Atheniais to enter into a 
war with the Lneedemonians, 21]. end ta shut themselves up 
within their walls, 209. prevents them from taking the fields 
whilst their lands ure ravaged, ib. pronounces the funeral ora- 
tion of the Athenians killed during the rampaign, 200. the 
Athenians divest him of the command and fine him, 202. grief 
ot Pericles for the death of his sen Paralos, ib, the Athenians 
reinstate him, ib. and permit him to enroll his illegitimate son 
ani ee the citizens, 203. death of Pericles, ib. his panegyrics 
Ih. &t. 

Pericles, san of the former,one of the Athenian generals who 
defeated the Laredemonians near the islands Arginuse, is 
condemned with his collengues to die, ib. 342. 

Perinthus, city of Thrace, besieged by Philip, and delivered 
by the Athenians. t. 516. : : # 

Perjury. Punishn.ent of perjury in Egvpt.i. 53. _ 

Perpenna, Roman ambassador to Gentiua, is imprisoned, ii. 
220. Anicius delivers him, and sends hint to Rume with the 
news of his victory, ib. Perpenna, whea consul, marches 
against Aristonieus, defeats him in a buttle, and takes him 
prisoner, 297. dies on his return te Rome, rh. 

Persepolis, eapital city of Persia, evuhjeeted hy Alexander, 
who burns the palace of it in a drurken revol, 1.564. 

Perseus, first king of My cen, 1. 207. : ; 

Perseus. son of Philip, last king of Macedonia, forme a ron- 
spiracy against his brother Demetrins, and neenses him to 
Philip, il. 164. his speech against his brother, 126. Perseus re- 
moves from court to avotd his father’s jeder 180. rakes 
possession of the throne of Macedonia atter his father’s death, 
ib. puts ta death Antigonus. whom his father had chosen hig 
successor, 208. prepares secretly tor war egatnst the Ramanss 
ib. ondeavours to gain ilies, ib. tries in vain to hring over the 
Aeboans, ib. the Romans are informed of his secret measures, 
ih. Kumenes hs thom fresh information conrerning hits pro- 
ceedirgs, 1b. Persens endeavours to rid himself of that princes 
first hy assassination, 207. and afterwards hy poison, ib. rup- 
ture hatween Persens and the Romane, ib. interview of Perseus 
and Marcius, 20%. war deelared in torm. 210. Perseus advan- 
eps with his troops near the river Peneus, 211. battle of the 
cnvalry,in whieh that prince gainaa considerable advantage, 
and makes an ill use of it, 212. he maker propusala of peace, 
which are rejected, 213. takes fright upon the arrival of the 
consul Maretus in Macedonia, and lraves him the passage 
open, 215. resumes cuurage soon alter, 218. solicits aid on a}} 
sides, ih, his avarice luses him considerable suceours, 219. he 
is entirely defeated ind put to flight hy Paulus 4imiliue at the 
battle of Pydna, 222, &c. is taken prisoner with his children, 
224. and serves as an ornament in the triumpb of Paulus 
femiiius, 228. death of Perseus, ib. 

_Porsia. provinee of Asia, 23. foundation of the Persian em- 
pire by Cyrns, 1.174. kings who reigned in Persia: Cyrus. ib. 
Cambyses, 179. Smerdis the Magian, 1&4. Darius, son of Hys- 
ee O98, Nerxos, 047. Artexcrxes_Longimanus, 273, Nerx- 
ea Tf. 310. Sogdianus, ib. Darius Nothus, ib. Axtaxerxes 
Mnemon. 347, Ochus, 460. Arses. 497, Darius Codomanus, th. 
destructinn of the empire of the Persians hy Alexander, 185. 
manners end customs of the Persians, i. 184. education of the 
Persians in the timp of Cyrus, 152. sovernment of the Persianas 
1&4. form of it monarchieal, ib. coronation of their kings, 347. 
Tespeet paid to them, 1&5. manner of educating their children, 
ih. puhlie eounci) of the Persians, ib. administration of justice, 
186. atiention to the provinces, 127. invention of posts and 
couriers, 1¢9. ear of their finances, th. of war, 10. entrance 
into the troops, iharms of the Persians, ib. their chariots arm- 
ed with scythes, th. military discipline of the Persians, 19). 
their order of battle, 192. quality of Ihe Persian trnaps in the 
time af Cyrus and after that prince, 193. arts and sciences of 
the Persians, 194. their religion, 197. marriages, 199. | 

Petalism, kind of sentence established at Syracnse, i, 295, 

Petra, a very atrong place in the country of the Nabathran 
Arabians. 13.34, | ; 

Petra Oxiana, inarcessihla rock, i. 575. Alexander makes 
himself muster of it, 576, &c. WE bm . 

Peurestes, one of Alexander’s captains, distinguishes him- 
self at the siege of the city of Oxydraca, 1.589. pravincea which 
fell to him after the cath of ih cxander, ii. 12. he opposes the 
progress of Pithon, nd drivea him out of Media, 26. 

Pholanx, Macedonian: deseription of jt, i. 905. 

Phalaris, his bnll taken at the siege of Agrigentom, and gent 
to Carthage, 1. 62. 

Thalecus is appointed general of the Phorwans during the 
sacred war, in the room of Phaylius, 3. 50°. he pillages the 
temple of Delphi, as the ather had done, and is deposed, ib, 

Phalerus, port of Athens, 3.267, . 

Phomeos, general of the Carthaginian cavalry, dares not to 
takp the field when Seipio is te support the foragers, i. P24 
he goes over ta tbe Remans, 125. — 

Phones of Ualearnassus, ceneral af the Greek anxiliaries in 
theormye! Amacis. npon seme discontent goes over to Cam= 
hyees. IT the Greets in the hing of Figs qu’s service mprder 
his ob ildrrn in revert ge. 0. A 

Pharaoh, nome ecmmon tothe kirgs of Feypt, i. 61. one of 
them gives his daughter to Solomon ju marriage, C4. 
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Pharisees, powerfal seet in Jodea, ii. 262. persecution of 
Alexander Jannaoa and his party by the Pharisees, 2b8. end 
ol their tyranny, 273. - 

Phurnabuzus, governor of Asia, and general of the troops of 
Darius and Artaaerxes, kings of l’ersta, aida the Lacedemoni- 
ans against the Athemans, i. 337. makes peace with the latter, 
SUA. sends complaints ugainst Lysander to Sparta, 351. hig 
whole province 1s ravaged by Agesilaus, 3b9. interview of 
Agevilaus and Pharnabazus, 30 the lutter is charged by Ar- 
taxerxes with the war_against_Egypt, 1. 4&0. the enterprise 
Mhiscarries through hie faolt, 457. P i : 

Pharnaces, ahs the army revolt against bis father Mithri- 
dates, ant is ciccted king ta his stead, i, 320. he is declares 
the trnnd nid ably of the Romans, tb. is defeated und driven 
out of Pontos by Cirsur, 337. ‘ ‘ ; 

Pharnacias, éunoch of Xerxes ]. supplies Sogdianus with 
the meuns of assassinating that prince, t. 310, 

Pharos, tis famous tower or fight-house, 1. 5-1. 

_, Phasuel, brother of ilerod, 1s made pevernde of Jerusalem, 
ii. L790. 15 taken by the Parthians and put in irons, 1b. kills 
himself to avoid the ignoreiny of pamishment, ib. 

Phasllus, general of the Phocwans during the sacred war, 
plunders the temple of Delphi to defray the expenses of that 
wer, i. ots. his death, 1b. e ne 

Phaylins, of Crotona, athleta: his affection for the Greeks, 
and valour, 11. 560. i 

Phebidas, Lacedemonian, scts out from Sparta, at the head 
of a budy of treops against Olynthos, i. 409. he seized the cita- 
det of ‘Thebes by fraud, ib. is deprived of the command and 

aed, ib. ; ‘ ‘ 

_Phedyma, daughter of Otanea, and wife of Smerdis the Nla- 
gian, discovers that usurper’s imposture, 1. 183. she marries Da- 
Tis atter the deuth ot Smerdig, 228. ae x 
One province of Syria, revolt of Phoenicia against 

chus, 1. 495. i 
0. Dc aics> Persian lord, made governor cf Egypt by 

ehusy 1. 45-4. eae 4 r 

Pherenicus, one ofthe principal conspirators against the ty- 
ranta ot Phebes, 1.471. | F , : 
Nee kiog of Egypt. i. 20. action of that prince against the 

ite, 1b. ; . ; 

Phidius, famous painter and sculptor: Pericles given him 
the direction of the public buildings at Athens, i. 200. ingrati- 
tude of the Athentans to Phidias, 200. a 

Phila, Antipater’s daughter, is married ta Craterus, ii. 17. 
after the death of Craterus she marries Demetrius Polser- 
ectes, ib. she killa hersell by poison, 52. praise of that princess, 


17. 
Phila, daughter of Seleucas and Stratonice, marries Antio- 
chns Gonatus, 11.62. ae . 
Philadeiphus, nume given ironically to Ptolemy I. king of 
Egypt, ii. 54. See Ptolemy Philadelphus. ; 
hilammon assasstnates Arainoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 11. ]09. he is beaten to death with staves by the la- 
dies of hanour to that princess, 133. i ; 
_Phileui, two brothers, citizens of Carthage, saerifice their 
lives tor the good of their country, 1. 79. the Carthuginians out 
of gratitude consecrate two atars to them, ib. : ee 
hilenius, Lacedemonian, accompanies Hannibal in his 
expecimianss and composes the history of that great captain, t. 
9 


Phileterns, founder of the kingdom of Pergamus, i. 38. 11. 75. 
means which he uses tor supporting himse/fin that kingdom, 


ib. ; : 
_ Philemon, comic poet, preferred by the Greeks to Menanser 
in his own lifetime, i. 437. . . 

Philidas, one of the conspirators against the tyrants of 
Thebes, finds means to make himself their secretnry. i. 471. on 
the day fixed by the conspirators, he invites the tyranta to a 
supper, ib. the conspirators kill them at his house, 472. 

hilipo, son af Amyntaa JJ. king of Macedonia: his birth, 
i, 502. Pelopidas carries him ta Thebes as a hostage, 503. he 
flies from ‘Thebes into Macedonia, and ia placed upon the 
throne, ib. beginning of his reign, ib. he makes a eaplious peace 
with the Athenians, ib. his first conquests, 504. birth of Alex- 
ander, 500. Philtp’s care of h1z education, 1b. he endeavours to 
subject Thrace, and takes Methane, at the siege of which 

lace he loses an eye, 507. coneiliates the amity of the Thrssa- 
ians, and expels their tyrants, 508. endeavoura to seize the 
pass of Thermopyle in vain, ib. takes the city of Olynthus, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Athenians to prevent it, 
510. declares for the Thebans agairst the Phecewans, and he- 
gins in that manner to share in the sacred war, oll. lulla the 
Athenians with a false peace and false pramisce, ib. seizes 
Thermopy le, reduces the Phocewans, and terminatea the sacred 
war, 5/2. causes himself to be admitted into the counciS of the 
Amphictyons, ib. on his retarn into Macedonia, he pushes hia 
conquesta into Hiyrium and Thrace. 513. enters into a league, 
with the Thebans, Argives, and Messenians, for attacking 
Peloponnesus with their joint forces, 514, Athens declaring for 
the Lacedwemonians, hresks that league, ib. Philip makes an at- 
tempt upon Bubeea, 515. Phocion drives him out of that island, 
ib. Philip forms the siege of Perinthas and byzantiom, 516. 
Phocion obligea him to raise both those sieges. 517. Philip 
subjects Atheas. king of the Seythians, and the Trihalli, peo- 
ple of Messias o18. by his intrigues he causes himsell’ to be de- 
clared generalissimo of the Greeks in the council of the Am- 
phictyous, tb. &c. seizes Ejatea. 519. the Athenians and Theh-. 
ans enter into a league against bim, 020 he makes proposala 

f peace, which are rejected by the advice of Demosthenes, ih. 
Tanie of Cheronca, in which Philip gains a grent victory, ih, 
Philip io the council of the Amphictyons, causes himself to he 
declared general of the Grecks agairat the Persians, ard pre- 

ares for that ee expedition, 522, 523. domestic troubles in 
fe family, 1b. he repudiates Oly mpias, and marries another 
wife, ih. cclebrates the nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, 
with Alexander, king of Epirus, and is killed in the midst of 
them. ib. memorable actions and suyings of Philip, 524. good 
and bad qualities of that prince, ih. &c. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, ascends the throne of Macedonia, 
ii. 10). his affection for Aratus, 110. he takes upon bim the de- 
fence of the Achmans against phe ABtolians, 111. diffvrent ex- 
peditians of Philip against the enemies of the Achwans, 119. 
strange abuece that Anetips his toinister makes of his confi- 
dence. 143 irruption of Philip inte Aolia, 115. takes Vherma 
by surprise. sh. exeesses committed there hy his soldiers. th. 
prudence which he shows in his retreat, 116. trou! lee sa his 
camp, ib. penis ment ot the authers a them, 1%. irraption vt 
Philip inte Laconia, tb. new intrigue of the ecusnien ors, ib. 
their puvisimient, IT. Philip takes Thebes of Plahiotis tiem 
the Aitoliaas, 118. conclades a peace with therm, tb——Philip 
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coneludes a treaty with Uannibal, 119, makes preparations for 
Carrying the war into Italy, sb. as surprised and defeated by the 
vinans at Apolinniu, 120. his charge of conduer, ib. his bad 
faith aud irregularities, rb. he causca Aratua to be poisoncd, 
ib. mokes himself master of the eit) ai.d castle of Lissna, 12}. 
gaina severa) ndvantagesover the Astolians, 122. he 18 repulsed 
vear the erty of Ehs, th. diferent actians of Philip against Sul- 
piliva, 23, &c. maker peace with the Romans, 13]. enters into 
a Jevgue with Anticehas for invading the duminionac! Ptolemy 
Epirtanes. 4133. Lad succes of Phijipagninst Attalus and the 
oalane. tb, his crocl treatment of the Cianians, 124. he he- 
sieges ard takes Abydos, ib. &c. ravages Attica, 146. the Ro- 
inaus declare war ugainst him, 1b. Philip makea int flect- 
val atiempts agaist A:beus. tb. endeavours to bring over the 
Hlchans to his pats, $37. is defeated ina battle by Salpitiogs 
Me. is reduced to abandon the cetiles along the Apeus, 140. 
ineffectual raterview ol ees with Flamimaus concernin 
peace, M2. he is deteated by Flaminivus near Seetuesa an 
Cy noscephalie in Thessaha, 145. the Romans grunt him peace, 
146, Phiohp nids Quintin against Nabis, 150, &c. Ing conduct 
to Sermo, ib. Phainip's causes of discuntent from the Romans, 
176, &c. the Romans order him to evacuate the cities of 
Vhrece, 177. he vents bis mmge vpon the inbabitants of Maro- 
naa, ib. sends hisson Demeirius on anevmbarsy to Rome, 178. 
complninis against Philip earricd to Rome, 13. the Romana 
send back his sun with ambasesdors, ib. Philip prepares to re- 
new the war with the Komans, ib. plot of Perseus agamst De- 
metrivs, 1e4. he accuses him to Philip, le5. upon a new accu- 
sation Philip causes Demetrius to be put to death. 80. he dis- 
covers his innocence some time atter, and Perseue’s guilt, ib. 
whilst he meditates the ise) ent of the latter he divs, tb. 
Pinlip pretends himselt son of Perseus, and seizes the king- 
on of Macedonia, ii, 237.18 delcated and killed by Tremellius, 


him after that prinee’s denth, ii. 12. é 

_ Philip, in concert with hts brother Antiochus, destroys the 
city of Mopsoestia, to avenge the death of hie_breosher Selou- 
cus, i. 205, reigns in aye with hos brother Demetrius alter 
having driven out Buse bes. ib. Philip’s death, ab. af 
Philip, Phrygian, is nade governor of Judea by Antiochus 
BR te in, 14. ‘ 
. Philip, fester trother and favourite of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
is made governor by that prince of his son Antiochus Eupator, 
and regent ot Sina, it, SOL. Lysias usorps that employment 
from him, 2:46. Philp retires into Egypi, 1b. 

Philip of, Acarnama, physician, Known Irom the salutary 
draught which he gave Alexaider, i. 537. 

Philipsburgh, town ef Germany, besieged and taken by the 
Preach, it. 172. 4 f ‘ 

Philiseus is sent by the king of Persia, to reconcile the states 
of Greece, 3.470. | 

Philistus. rich citizen of macy Ho a fine for Dinnysi- 
us, 1. 140. Dionysiaa hanishes him, 450. Dionysius the Young- 
er revalls him to court, 454. death of huistua, 458. be may be 
considered as a great historien. 4.4. _ : 

Philocles, Macedonian, devoted to Perseus, is sent by Philip 
on an emhassy to Reime, i. 160. at his retarn he delivers a 
forged letter to that prinee vader the counterfeited seal of T. 
Quintius, which ceeasions the death of Demetrius, ib. Philip 
pee a to be seized and put to the torture, in which he 

jes, V0. 

Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, is defeated and made 
Prisoner with his colleaguea at the battle of Avgospotames, i, 
245. is put to death, ih. i 

Philomelus, general of the Phocmans, sets them against the 
decree al! the Amphictyons, and induces them to take erm, i. 
507. mikes himself master of the temple of Delphi, and takeg 
the riches of it to pay his troops, ib. is defeated in al attle,and 
throws himself headlong from the top of a rock, th. F 

Philonides, runner to Alexander the Great, famous fur his 
swiftness, 1, 42h. i ; ' ae 

Philopemen, Megalopolitan, induces his fellow-cilizens to 
reject the offers of Uleomenes, ii. 92. signalizes himself at the 
battle of Selisia, 100 distinguishes himself in the battle near 
nie city of Elis, 122, his education, 123. his great qualities, 1b. 
he is elected gencra) of the horse by the Achzans, 124. reforms 
the Achwan troops, ib. 1s elected captain general ofthe Ache- 
ans, 129. gains a famous victory over Machinidas, tyrant of 
Sparta, and kills him in the hattle, 130. the Achwans erect a 
statue to him, th. honours which he receives in the assembly 
at the Nem@an games, ih. Philopemen is defeated at sea hy 
the tyrant _Nabia, 154, be gains a lamone victory over that ty- 
rant near Sparta, 150. alter the death of Nabis he seizes Sparta 
and ohliges that city ta enter into the Achean league, 156. res 
fuses the presents offered him hy the Spartans. ib, secretly fa- 
vours the Spartan exiles, and canses war to he declared 
ngainst that city, 170. makes himseif master of Sparta, and re- 
instates the exiles, it. attacks Messcna, ard is taken prisoner, 
170. the Messr-nians pnt him to death, ib. honours paid to his 
memory, 1&0, trial of Philopeemen after his death, ib. 

Philosophers: Philosophy. Jt ix wonderfully, adapted for 
forming the hera. 1. 484. the study of this science incompatible 
with slavery, 1. 299, ; : 

Philotas, son of Parmenio, commands a body of horse in Al- 
exander’s expedition against Persia, i. 533. pretended con- 
pplecy ot Philotas against Alexander, 570, &c. he is put to 

eatb. “ 

a Thilotas, governor of Upper Asia, is put to death by Pithon, 
ii. 9h, 

Philoxenus, poet, favourite of Dionysius the tyrant ; his gen- 
erous fravk: esa.1.450,&c. ? 

Philoxenus, Macedonian, seizes Harpalas, and causes him 
to be put to she torture, i, 593. 

Phoewa, city of Sonia, is condemned to he destroyed by the 
Romana, ii. 257. people of Marseillea originally descended from 
that city, obtain pardon for it, ih, : = 

Phoeion, general of the Athenians. drives Philip out of Eu- 
hea. 3.515. makes that prince raice the siege of Perinthus and 
Byzantium. 5)7. rejects rhe offers of Harpalus, 583. endeav- 
our in vain to prevent the Athenians frem engaging in tho 
femian war. ti, 13. is condemned to cie_by the Athentans, 22, 
his bady ts carried out of the territory of Attica. 23. the Athe- 
nians erect a statue to him, ard inter bis bones onourably, tb. 
cheracter and cule gy of Phocieny). 515, 53. de. Pe 

Pheeis. part of Greree, 1. 805. it ia raveged hy Xerxes 257, 
the Laceda meonines ceprive the pecs le of Pharisar the custo- 
fvot he temple of Delpii. 27. Pericles restures it to thems 
ih. tbe Phocwars abl rhe grened corsecrated te Apatlo. t. 507. 
they are declared guiay uf ssevilcge, and are ficed, ib. they 
tahoe urms against the decree ol the Amphictycns, ib. the latter 


Philip, one of Alexander's captains: provinces that fell te 
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nae war against the Phocwans, ib. Philip reduces them, 


Phenix, fabulous bird: wenders related of it, i. 49. 
Phoreneus, king of Argos, 1. 207, ; A 
Phraates I. son of Priapatius, king of the Parthians, ji. 254, 
Phraates Il. succeeds his father Mithridates in the kingdom 
of Parthia, ii. 276. 1s defeated three times hy Antiochus Si- 
detes, 258. releases Demetrius, ib. defeats Antiochus, whe Is 
killed inthe battle, 1b. marries one of that prince’s daughters, 
ib. is defeated by the Seythians., who had called in Antiochus 
to their aid, and is killed in Ins flight, 259. ‘ oo 

Phraates I} 1., surnamed Theos, king ef the Parthians, ii. 277. 
makes an alliance with the Romans doring the war with Mith- 
ridates, 1b. espouses the part of Tigranes the Younger against 
the father, ib. death of Phrantes, ib. 4 

Phrauates 1 V. is placed by his father Orodes upon the Parthi- 
an (iaines il. 226. he pats hts brethers, father, and fris sen; to 

leath, 1b. a i ; 

Phraortes. king of the Medes, succeeds his father Dejeces, 1. 
146. makes himself master of almost all Upper Asia, ib. makes 
war against the ais: ib. is defeated, ib. Nabuchedenosor 
puts him te death, ib. % é 

Phraiaphernes, one of Alexander’s generals: provinces which 
fell te him after that prince’s.death, 11. 12. 

Phrynicus, one of the Athenian generals, opposes the recall 
of Alcibiades, i. 335, is deprived of the command, ib. A 

Phrynon commands the army of the Athenians sent against 
fijtvlene. 1, 225. uecepts the challenge of Pittacus, and is 
killed, 1b. 

Phyllus, Lacedeemecvian officer, is killed at the sicge of Spar- 
ta hy Pyrrhus, Roping valiantly, 11. 90. 

hyscon. See Ptolemy Huergetes, surnamed Physcen- 

Physcus, see Marmorice. i : 

Phyto, general of the treops of Rhegium, defends that city 
agtinst Dionysius, i. 448. Dionysius, afrer having made him 
suffer great indignities, puts him to death, ib. 4 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet, character of hia werks, i. 293. 

Pirzug, vert of Athens, 1. 267. | é 

Piromis, name given to kings said by the Egyptian priesta to 
have retgned in Egypt, 1.65. | 

Pisander, Athenian captain, induces the people of Athens to 
recall Aletbiades, i. 335. the Athenians send him te treat with 
Alcibiades and Vissaphernes, ib. at his return he changes the 
form of the government. 336. | 5 J 2 

Pisander. Lacediemonian, is appointed by Agesilaus his 
brether-1n-law to command the fleet in his stead, i. 369. is de- 
feated hy Conon near Cnides, and killed in the battle. 372. 

Pisidia, a province of Asia Minot, described, it. 148. i 

Pisistratus, Athenian, makes himeell tyrant of Athens, 1. 
220, Ienity of hiz government, tb. his death, 221. his character, 
220. library founded hy him nt Athens, ib. 7 
Piso (Calpurnius,) consul, commands at the sicge of Car- 
thage belore the arrival of Scipio, 5. 124. p 

Pisuthars, governor of Lydia for Dartus. revelts against that 
Prince, 1. 311. is taken and put to death, ib. 

Pithon, ene of Alexander's cantains, is made governor of Me- 
dia by Antipater, ii. 20. causcs Philotas to he put to death, and 
takes possession of his government, 26. is driven out of Media 
by Peucestes, and obliged to retire to Selcucus, ib. Antigenus 
Puts him to death, 31. , 

Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the seven sages of Greece, drives 
out the tyrant who oppressed lis country, i. 225. commands the 
army against the Athenians. rb, challenges Phrynon their gen- 
eral to single combat, and kills him, th. the inhabitants of 
Mitylene erve liim the sovereignty of their city. ib. he volunta- 
rily abdieates his authority at the expiratian uf ten years, and 
retires, ib. hisdeath, 226. . ° 

Places. Attack and defence of plaecs by the ancients, i. 193, 


ee . 

Bienes contagious distemper, i. 293. description of that dis- 
ease, 1p. , 

Platwa, city of Beotia, i. 205. the Platwans acquire glory at 
the hatile of Marathon, 24%. refuse to submit to Xerxes, 253. 
the Greeks decree the prize of valour te them after the defeat 
of Mardonius, 9013. the Plataans institute an anniversary fes- 
tival in honour of those who died in the battle, 264. siege of 
Platea by the Thebans, 98. Plataa besieged and taken hy the 
Lacedemouians, 303. the Thebans demolish it entirely, 1. 18, 
the Platwans retire to Athens, ib. induce Alexander to de- 
ee 330. that prince permits them to rebuild their 
elty, 560. . 

Plato, philosopher of Athens: retires to Megara to avoid the 
rage of the Athenians, i. 394. Plato’s travels into Sicily, where 
he appears for the first time at the court of Dionysius the 
Younger, 445. his intimacy und friendship, with Dion, ih. Pia- 
to’s second voyage into Sieily, 453. wonderful change oecasion- 
ed by his presence at the court ot Dionysius the Younger, 454. 
conspiracy of the courtiers to prevent its effects, 1b. Plato quits 
the court,and retarns into Greece, 450. adventure that hap- 
pens to him at Olympia, 1b. he returns to the court of Dionysius 
the Younger, 455. Dionysiua differs with him. ib. he permits 
him to return into Grevee. 1h. Plato's death, 497. 

lemmyrium, isle near Syracuse, 1. 223. : 

Plistarchus, son of Leonidas, king of Sparta. i. 269. 

Plisthenes, son of Atreus, king of Mycene. i. 207. 

Phstonax, king of Lacedwmonia, takes pains to conse a trea- 
iy to be concluded between Athens and Sparta, i. 314. his 

Path, 


Plotarch of Erctria calls inthe Athenians to the aid of Eubea, 
besieged by Philip, 1. 515. his perfidy, ib. Phocion drives him 
oot of Erctria, ib. Lae 

Peecile, gallery or porch of paintings at Athens, where the 
Btoics used to assemble, i. 245. . . 

Poesy. Greek poets. 1. 222, &c. emulation of the poets in dis- 
puting the prizes in the Olympic games, 420. pects who inven- 
ted and improved tragedy and comedy, 43). P 
_ Polemareh, magistrate at Athens, cmoloyed both to admin- 
ister justice and command armies, i. 243. 3 ce 

PME SS name givea to Demetrius, son of Antigonus; ii. 


Polyenus, senator of Syracnse, harangues the people upon 
the action of Andranadorus, after the death of Hieronymus, ii. 


Polybidas, Lecedmmonian, is charged with the war against 
Olvoibns. and takes that eity, i, 470. 

Polvbirs, Greek historian: his fonetion at the foneral of 
Thiloceres.¢. 1°90. ia eharen amir asedor a P olen y Tpiph- 
aves bi the deliewis. th. iseleg al gcerotot the horse bathe 
Acop ims. O*5. ig dep ead ta the cau al Morcirs. ve wham he 
peosents the do cree ofthe Achiairs, 215 retorns io Aw aja, ip. 
saves the Acbmans a considerable expense, id. is included 11 


| bowl of Hereules, i. 597, 
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the numher of the exiles, and carried to Rome. 232. his great 
friendship with the second Scipre Africanus, ib. retarn of Pol- 
ybius inte Achaia, 240. zeal of Polybius in defending Philepa- 
men’s memary, ib. proo! which he gives of his disinterested- 
ness, 24).establishes good order and tranquillity in his country, 
ib. returns to Seipio at, Rome, and eecompanics him toe the 
siege of Numantia, th. after Scipio’s death he returns into hia 
own country, where he euds his days, ib. 

4 psi of Megalopolis, officer in the army of the Achwans, 
ii. 130. 


Polycrates, tyrant of Sames, i. 182. singular history of that 
tyrant, ib. his niserable end, ih. d 
Polyerates, first mini-terof Ptolemy Epiphanes, renders that 
prince great services, li. 175. ~.. ~ 
Polydamas, famous athleta of antiquity, i, 425. 
Polydectes, ali of Sparta. and brother of Lycurgus, ‘ 
Polydoras, brother of Jason, tyrant of Phera:, succeeds bim» 
ard is soon after killed hy Pelyphron his ether brother, 1. 479. 
Polygamy. !t was allowed in Egypt, i. 52, 2 
Polygnotus, famous painter: generous action of his tawards 
the Athenians, i, 245. : i : . 
. Polyperehon, Syracusan, in concert with Leptines, kills Cal- 
lippus, Dion’s murderer, 1. 462. 
Polyphron, 1s substitnted in the reem of Jason, tyrant of 
here, his brother, 1. 47!). he kills Polydorus his other brethers 
and is soon after killed himselt by Alexander ot Phere, ib. 
Polysperehon, ene of the generals of Alexander’s army, redn- 
ces a country called Bubaeene, i. 578, ridicules a Persian fer 
prnae himself before Alexander, 579. that prinee causes 
him to be put in prison, and pardons bim soon after, ib. Pelys 
sperchon takes the city of Ora, 5€2. is appointed regent of the 
kingdom, and governor of Macedonia, by Antipater, ii. 22. ree 
calls Olympias, ib. endeavours to secure Greece to himself, ib. 
1s driven out of Macedonia by Cassander. 27. causes Hercules, 
the son of Alexander, and his mother Barsina, to be pat to 
death, 35. ' : a : 
Polystratus, Maecdonian soldier, carries drink to Darina at 
the pont of death, and receives his last words, I. 566. 
Pelyxenides, admiral ef the fieet of Antiochus the Great, is 
defeated hy Livius, and reduced to fly. 11. 16). defeats Pausis- 
tratus. who commanded the fleet of Rhodes, by a stratagem, 
THe. delested by A\milius, and cempelled te retire te Ephe- 
sus. ib. i x : 3 
Polyxenns, brother-in law of Dionysius, having declared 
against that prince, flies to avoid falling into his handg, 1, 


clade 

Polyzelus. hrether of Hiere 1. king of Syracuse, gives his 
brother umbrage. i. 203. Theren, his sen-in-law, takes his 
uo. peace is made by the mediation of the peet Simooi- 

es, th, 

Pompeius (L.,) Roman offiecr, commands a smnil bady of 
troops during the war with Persens, and yetires to an emi- 
nence, where he defends himse!f valisatly, 11.233. | 
i sompey sueceeds Lucullus in the war against Mithridates, 
ii, 324, his conduct upon arriving in his government, tb. offera 
Mithridates peace. s25. gains several victorics over that 
prince, ib. marehes into Armenia against Tigranes, who comes 
and surrenders himself to him, 326. pursues Mithridates. and 
in his way subjects the Albantans and Ibertans, 327. tired of 
following Mithridates, he comes to Syria, of which he takes 
possession, and puts an end to the empire of the Seleucide, ib, 
marehes to Pontus, ih_returns into Syrin, 328. Pempey’a expe- 
ditions intu Arabia. 229. takes Jerusalem, enters the temple, 
and even the Holy of Hohes, 274. after having reduced all the 
cities of Pontus he returns to Rome, 329, receives the honour 
of a triumph, th, after his dcfeat at Pharsalia, he retires into 
Eevpr, 333. 1s killed, ib. - , 

Popitius (C.) is sent ambassador info Egypt. in order to put 
an end to the war there. 1. 196. obliges Antiochus to quit 
Egypt, and leave the two Ptolemies, brothers, in ae possea- 
sian of it, ib. is sent Into Pelopennesus to publish the decree of 
the senate there in favour af the Greeks, 214. 3 
Porphyry, Tyrian,a learned Pagan, declared enemy of Chris- 
tianity and the Holy Scriptures, ii. 204. : , 

Porus, Indian king. refuses to suhmit to Alexander, i. 5¢2, ig 
defeated and taken prigoner, S84. Alexander restores to him 
his dominions, 55. 

Posts. Invention of posts and couriers, i. JF9. we 

Pothinus, Ptolemy’s minister, dethrones Cleopatra, fi. 333. 
advises the death of. Pompey, ib. endeavours to render Caesar 
odious to the Egyptians, 234, prevents the effect of Cesar’s de- 
erec, and makes the Egyptians take arms against him, 337. 
Ceear causes him tohe puttodeath, ib. , " 

Potidwa, city of Macedonia, revelts against the Athenians, 
to whom it was tributary, i. 2¢?. it is besieged and taken by 
the Atheniars, ib. Philip takes that city from them. i. 504. 


Poverty. Love of poverty instituted at Sparta, 398. 
Prophet Daniel, of the, 206, : F 
Prexaspes, confidant. of Camhyses, kills Smerdis, by that 
Tince’s order, i. 1° 1. his hase and monstrous flattery af Cam- 


nyses, Ib. promises the Magi to declare before the people 
Smerdis the Magian the true son of Cyrus, 183. speaks to the 
people from the top of a tewer, declares the contrary to them, 
Brags himsell down from the top of the tower, and is killed, 
ib. i 

Priapatius, son and successor of Arsaces 11. king of the 
Parthians, 1.276. 

Priene, city of Jonia, i. 287. 

Princes, See Kings. F . 

Preeuleius, Roman officer, comes to Cleopatra in her retires 
ment, and advises her to put herself intoC#sar’s at seb 
makes himself mesier of the person of that princess, 2b. Cesar 
orders him to ask her what she desires of him, ib. 

Proteus, king of Argos, i. 207. —_ 

Promachnus, one of Alexander’a officera, dies in a debauch 
with that prince, 1. 593. : 
_ Prophecies respecting Pharaoh-Hophra and the Egyptians, 
i. 67, &e. prophecies concerning Nineveh. 148. Babylon, J62. 
Cyrus, ib. Alexander, 175. Antiochus the Great, ii. 173. Selen- 
cus Philepator, /91. Antine!.os Epiphanes, 202. Jacob's proph- 
eev concerning the Messiah, 276. F ¥ 

Prosperity. Proof to which it puts the soul, i. 115. train of 
preaperity, 1o4. P 

Pyeagarig. hrother of Nicocles, expels Evegoras Uf. from 
Salamis, ard rete: s in his stead, 1. 495. Ochus confirma tbe 
pessession fthe throne tohim, 46. | | 

Pretpgores of Aceon copbist; epinien of Protaveras con. 
corte the Divigty. i. 024 the Athenians expel him their 
citun ¢e@uce ws w orks to be burned, ih. he y 

Peoregs. MF ere: -n: Alexander drinks his health in the 
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Proteus, king of Egypt, i. 63. detains Helen and her riches, 
and restores her to Menelaus, 1b. 7 . 
Prothus, senator of Sparta, opposes the war agains the Theb- 


ans, but is disregarded, i. 474. ee, E 
Protogenes, famous paimtcr. Demetrius’s regard for him 
enerals that gained the 


during the siege of Rhodes, it. 44. 

Pretemachus, one of the Athenian 
victory near the islands Argiouste, and were condemned at their 
return, 1.341. | P ‘ 

Providence, discourse of Socrates upon Providence, i. 385. . 

Prexenus, of Beotia. commands a bedy of Grecian truops in 
the armyof Cyrus the Younger, pains his brother Artaxerxes, 
1. 353. is seized by treachery and put to death, 353. character 
of Proxenus, ib. F i a" 

Prusias L.. king of Bithynia, i. 38, 

Prusias IT., king of Bithyuia, surnamed the Hunter, declares 
ir the Romans against Antiochus, i. [62. makes war against 
Eumenes, {50. services dona him by Haanshal during that war, 
ib. Prusias agrees to deliver him up tothe Romans, 1b. endeay- 
ours te induce the Romans to grant Perseus a peace, 216. his 
abject. flattery in the senate, 283. war of Prusias with Atta- 
Jus, 234. the senate oblige him to Jay down his arms, and to 
eke Attalus satisfaction, ib. Prosias, intending to put his son 

icomedes to death, is killed by him, 1b. ‘ ; 

Prytants, name of the chief magistrate of Corinth, i. 208. 

Psalm I. J. illustrated, ti. 193, 

Psammenitus, king of Egypt, is conquered by Cambyses, who 
uses him with clemency, i. 70. endeavours te reascend the 
throne, and is put to death, 1b. ; ‘ 

Psammeticus, one of the twelve kings who reigned at the 
same time in Egypt, is bacished into the fens, and on what oc- 
casion, i. Gi. he defeats the other eleven kings, and remains 
aole monurch of Egypt, ib. mukes war against the king of As- 
ayria, ib. besieges Azotus, and takes it after a siege ot twenty- 
nine years, ib. prevents the Scythians trum invading Egypt, 
ib. his method of knowing whether the Egyptians were the 
most ancient people of the earth, ib. 

Psammis, king of Egypt. i. 67. ; 

Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy Suter, ls married to Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, ii. 52. - . 

Ptolemy. son of Amyntas 1). disputes the crown with Per- 
diecas, 1. 479. Pelopidas excludes him from the throne, ib. | 

Ptolemy, sou of Seleucus, is killed at the battle of Ipsus, i. 


Ptolemy I., son of Lagus, one of Alexander's generals, takes 
several cities of India, 1, 581. is dangerously wounded at the 
aiege of.a city of India, 589, is cured saon after, ih. provinces 
which lell to him after the death of Alexander, 11.J2. he caus- 
es the bedy of Alexander to be carried to Alexandria, 18. en- 
ters into_a league with Antipater, Craterus, and Antigonus, 
against Perdiccas and Eumenes, 19. makes himself master of 
Syria, Pheenicia, and Judea, 21. takes Jeruzalem, ib. forms a 
Jeague with Seleucus, Cassander, and Lystmachus, against 
Antigonus, 31. seizes the istaad of Cyprus, 33. deteats Deme- 
trius in battle, ib. and makes himself master of Tyre, ib. defeat 
of one of his generals by Demetrius, ib. diff:rent, expeditians 
of Ptolemy against Antigonus, 35. Ptolemy is defeated hy De- 
metrius, whe takes from him the isle of Cs 39, &c. as- 
saey the title of king, ib. sends aid tothe Rhodians besieged 
by Demetrius, 43. the Rhodiane, in gratitude. give him the ti- 
tle of Soter, 44. Ptolemy allies himself with Scleucus, Casvan- 
der, and Lysimachus, against Antigonus and Demetrius, 46. 
those Tvaaprinees divide the empire of Alexander amongst 
them, 47. Ptolemy retakes the island of Cyprus from Deme- 
trius, 50. renews the league with Lysimachus, and Seleucus 
merce Demetrius, 51. ahdicates the throne to his son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 53. death of Ptolemy Soter, 55. praise of that 
Bpae: ib iamous library wnich he caused to be erected at Al- 
exandria, 54. R i : 

Ptolemy II., surnamed Philadelohus, is placed by his father 
Ptolemy Soter upon the throne of Hgypt, it. 54. the cammence- 
ment of his reign, 58. his resentment against Demetrius Pha- 
Jereus, ib, he causes the Holy Ser iuree to be translated inta 
Greek, to adora his library, 63. cultivates the amity of the Ro. 
mans, 74. his liberality to the Reman ambassadors, ib, sends 
aid to the Athenians hesieged by Antigonus, 74. revolt of Ma- 

‘ay against Ptolemy, 75. the latter quells a conspiracy against 

is person, ib. works of Ptolemy ef advantage to commerce, 
76. comes to an accommodation with Magas, ib. war, between 
Ptolemy and Antiochus, 77. peace between those princes, ib. 
death of Ptolemy, Philadel!phus, 79. character and qualities of 
that prince, ib. his taste for arts and sciences, ib. his applica. 
tion to make commerce flourish in his dominions, 76. , 

Ptolemy Ut. surnamed Euergeies, succeeds his father 
Ptolemy, Philadel phus, ii. 79. avenges the death of his sister 
Berenice, puts Laodice to death, and seizes part of Asia, 80. 
im returning from that expedition he goes to Jerusalem, and 
offers sacrifices there to the God of Isracl. 8t. league of Antio- 
chus Hierax and Seleucus Callinicus, a Pralemy, 1b. the 
latter comes ta an accommodation with Scleucus, 82. causes 
Aatiochus to be seized. and imprisons him, ib. augments the 
library of Alexandria, ib. gives Joseph, the nephew of Onias, 
the farm of the revenues of the provinces of Casle-syria, Phos- 
nicia, Judea, and Samaria. 83. arrival of Cleomenes at the 
court of Egypt. 101. death of Ptolemy Euergetes, ib. Ptolemy's 
liberality to the Rhedians. 102, 

Ptolemy IV., surnamed Philopator, ascends the throne of 
Egypt after the death of Ptolemy Buergetes. ii, 101. injustice 
and cruetty of that prince to Cleomenes, 1}. Antiochus the 
Great undertakes to recover Cole-syria from Pralemy,, 103. 
short truce between those two princes, 107, Piolemy gains a 

reat victory aver Antiochus at Raphia, 103. comes to Jerusa- 
fore ib. rage and revenge of Ptalemy against the Jews, be- 
him enter into the sanctuary, ih. he 

rants Antiochus peace, ib. We oe revolt against Phi- 
opator, t09. that prince gives himsel! op to al] manner of ex- 
cesses, 1b. puts Arginoe, his wife and gister, to death, ib. dies 
worn out with dehauches, 134. 

Ptolemy V.. called Epiphanes, at the age of five years as- 
cends the throne of Egypt, after the death of Ptolemy Philo- 

ator, it. 113, Antiochus the Great and Philip enter into a 
league to tavado his dominions, ih. Pralemy is put under the 

uardianship of the Romans, 130. Aristomenes, the young 
fing's guardian for the Ramana, takes Palestine and Cosle-syria 
from Antiochus, 139, Antiochus retakes thase Fae ca: ib. 
Scopas's conspiracy against Prolemy frustrated by Aristam- 
enes, 149. P'olemy is declared of age, ib, he marries Cleo. 
patra, daughter of Antiochus, 15%. makes av alliance with the 
Achreans. 175. treate [yreanus, the son of Joseph. with great 
marks of favour and friendship, f). dr. takes a disgust to Ar. 
istomenes, and puta him to death, aud abandons hiinself to all 
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eause they refused to let 
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sorts of excesses, in. the Egyptians farm several conspiracies 
againai him, ib. Ptolemy chuoses Polyerates tor his prime min- 
ister, ib. with that minister’s ussistanee he gets the better of 
the rebels, ib. renews the alliance with the Achwans, tb. form 
ihe design ot attacking Seleucus, 182. the prmcipal persons of 
his court poison him, ih. . 

Ptolemy VI., called Philometor, at six years old succeeds 
his lather Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 183. ground of the war be- 
tween Ptolemy and Antioehus Ce 192. coronation of 
Ptolemy, 193. 1s defeated by Antiochus, 1b. loses a second bat- 
tle ugainst Antiochus, and 1s taken prisoner. 194. the Alexan- 
drians eleet his brother Ptolemy Euergetes Lf, surnamed also 
Physeon, in hisplace, ib. Antiochus replaces Philometor in ap- 
pearance upon the throne, Io. the two brothers unite and 
reign Jointly, ib. the Romans prevent Antiochus trem disturb- 
ing them, 196. Philometor is dethroned by his brother Phys- 
con, 247. he gacs to Rome te implore the senate's clemency, 1b. 
the Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt between the two 
brothers, ib. new differences arisa becweea Philometor,and 
Physeon, ib. Philometor retuses to evacuate the island of Cy- 
prus, 243. gains a vietory over Physcon, and takes him prisen- 
er, ib. parduns him and restores him his dominions, 1b, marries 
his daughter Cleopatra to Alexander Bala, 250. permits Onjas 
to huild a temple tor the Jews in Egypt, ih, marches tothe aid 
of Alexander his son-in-law, attacked by Demetrius, 251. Apol- 
lomus's plot against Ptolemy, ib. upon the refusal of Alexan- 
der to deliver up that traitor, Philometor takes his daughter 
from him, gives her te Demetrius, and aids him ia ascending 
his father’s throne, ib. &e. 

Piolemy VIL., called Kuergetes Il. and Physcon, son of Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes, ts placed bythe Alexacdrians upon the threne 
of Egypt in his eldest brother's sivad, ii. 194. the two brothers 
unite and reign jointly, ib. they prepare to defend themselves 
against the attack of Antiochus, 15. the Romans oblige that 
pricee to teave these two princes in tranquillity, 196, Physcen 
dethrones Philometor, 247. the Romans divide the kingdom be- 
tween the two brothers, 1b. Physeon dissatistied with the part 
given to him, goes to Rome, and demaitds to be put in pesses- 
sion pane island of Cyprus, 224. the Romans adj idge it to him, 
ib. the people of Cyreuaica eppuse Physcen's entranee into 
their country, 248. that prince re-establishes himself in that 
country, and gives oceasion to attempts against his life by his 
bad conduet, ib. makes a second yoyage to Rome. and earrics 
his complaints thither agaiost his brother, ib. undertakes to 
make himself master of the island of Cyprus, ib. Philometor 
defeats and takes him prisoner. and afterwards generously re- 
stores him his dominions, ib, Physcon marries Cleopatra, the 
widow of Philometor, ascends the throne of Egypt, acd puts 
his brother's son to death, 251. Physcon’s excess of folly and 
debauchery, 255. Seipio Africanus the Younger goes to that 
yeasts eourt, rh. roeens puts away Cleopatra, and_marriea 

er daughter, by Philametor, named_also Cleapatra, 209, hor 
rible croelties which he commits in Egypt, ib. a general revolt 
compels him to, quit the kingdom, tb. new cruelties of Phys- 
con, tb, returns into Egypt, and reaseends the throne, ib. sup- 
ports the impostor Alexander Zebina, and Jends him an army 
to place him upen the throne of Syria. ih. gives his daughter 
Tryphena in marriage te Grypus, 260. Physcon’s death, 261. 

Prolemy VIIL., called Lathyrus, sueceeds his father Phys- 
con, it, 261, Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him toe repudiate 
his eldest sister, and_marry Selene his youngest, tb. Lathyrus 
ails Antiochus the Cyzicenian against John Hyreanus, 262. 
Cleopatra takes her daughter Selene trom Lathyrus, and obli- 
ges him to quit Egypt, and conrent himself with the kingdom 
of Cyprus, 203. Lathyrus sends an army to besiege Ptolemaise 
and marches in person against, Alexander, king of the Jews 
over wham he gains a great. victory, 1b. barbarous action o 
Lathyrus aficr the batile, ib. raises the siege of Psolemais, 
264. makes an inefleetual attempt against Egypt, ib. 1s recall- 
ed by the Alexandrians, and 1eplaced upon the throne of 
Egypt, 265.a rebetlion rises up against him in Egypt, ib 
Lathyrus destrays Thebes, whither the rebels had retired, 1b 
he dies soon “fter, ih. 

Ptolemy 1X., king of Egypt. See Alexander I. son of Phys 


cor. 

Le X., son of Alexander I., king of Egypt. See Alex- 
ander IT. 1 

Ptolemy XIL., surnamed Auletes, is placed hy the Alexandri- 
ans upen the throne of Egypt, in the room of Alexander IL., ii, 
O08. causes himsell’ ta be declared the friead and ally of tha 
Roman people by the influence of Caesar and Pompey,,330. op- 
presses his subjects in consequence with taxations, tb. is de- 
throned, ib, the Alexandrians substitute his daughter Berentee 
in his place, ib. he goes te Rome, and with money gains the 
suftrages of the priacipal persons of the commonwealth tor his 
re-establishment, 331. causes most of. the ambassadors seat b 
the Egyptians to Rome, to justify their revolt, to be murdered, 
ih. an oraele of the Siby' is set a against him, ib. Gabintus re- 
instates him upan the throne, 332. Auletes puts his daughter 
Berenice to death, ib. his ingratitude aad perfidy to Rubirius, 
ib. death of Auletes. 333. 4 
Ptolemy, XII, son of Ptolemy Auletes, reigns after his fath- 
er with his sister Cleopatrs, i. 333. he expels Cleopatra, ib, 
causes Pompey to be assassinated by the auvice of Theodotus, 
ib. Caesar makes himself judge between Ptolemy and Cleopa- 
tra, 334. he secures the persou of Ptolemy, ib, releases hime 
336. Ptolemy renews the war against Cesar, ih. is defeated, 
and drowned in the Nile, endeavouring to escape, tb. i 

Ptolemy F., king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, is 
deposed by the Ramang, who cenfiseate his treasures, U1. 269. 
he poisons himself, ib. : - 

Prolemy IL.. ssn of Ptolemy Auletes, is made king of Cyprus 
by Cmsar, ii. 335. Caesar gives him the crown of Egypt Jointly 
with oo 3513, death of Ptolemy, poisoned by that prine 
cess, ib. : 2 

Ptolemy, sou of Aptooy and Cleopatra, is proclaimed king 
of Syria by Antony, ii. 340. 3 F 

Ptolemy Apion, natural son of Physcon, is made king of Cy- 
renaica by his father, ii. 261. he leaves his kingdom to the Ro- 
mans at his death, 264. 

Pwolemy Ceraunne, or the Thunder, son of Ptolemy Soter, 
quits the court, and retires first to Lysimachus.and afterwards 
to Seleucus, ii. 53. he engages the latter ia a war with Lysim- 
achus. 5%. assassinates Seleucus and possesses himself of his 
domipions, 60. marries his sister Arsinoe. widow of Lystma- 
ehus. and canses her two children by that prince to be mur- 
dered, ib. hunishes her into Samat hracia, bt. is soon after pun- 
ished for those parricides by the Gauls, who kill him ina bat- 
tle. ib. es 

Ptolemy Meeron, governor of the island of Cyprus under 
Ptulemy Philomeior, revolts against that prince, enters into 
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the service of Antiochus Epiphanes, and gives him possession 
of the island of Cyprus, it. 193. Antiochus gives him a share in 

1s confidence, and the government of Cwle-syria and Pales- 
tine, ib. he marches against the Jews, and is defeated by Judas 

accabeus, 200. becomes a friend to the Jews, 246, Antiochus 
Eupator deprives him of his gavernmeni, ib. Ptolemy, thiongh 
despair, poisons himself, ib. | Hl f 

Prolemy, son of Pyrrhus, is killed in a battle against the 
Lacedemonians, ii. 72. He : ' 

Ptolemy, one of the principal officers of Philip, unites with 
Apelles jn his conspiracy ogainst that, prince, ii. 116. Philip 
canses him tobe put to death, 118. e 

Pul, king of the Assyrians, who repents upon the preaching 
of Junah, 1. 139. ; : 

Pulcher, UF. Clandius,) consul, is beaten at sea hy Adherbal 
the Carthaginian general, i. 94. . , 
“0 mec priein and signification of that word, i. 28. Punic wars, 

2 G . ste se 

Pydna, city of Macedonia, is subjected by Philip, i. 504. fa- 
mous victory gained by Panlus Aamilius over Perseus, near 
that city, tt. 229. | i ‘ 

.Pylos, a sinall city of Messenia, taken by the Athenians du- 
ring the Pelaponnesian war,i. J48. ‘ Z 

Pyramid. Description of the pyramids of Egypt, i. 45. judg- 
ment to be formed of those famous structures, 1b. _ 
oo general of the Atulians, is twice beaten by Philip, 
aloo 

oe son of Zacides, king ef Epirus, flies from the fury 
of the rehels, ii. 49. he is re-established upon the throne of Epi- 
tus by Glaucias, king ot Hlyrium. ib. the Mulossians reyalt 
against him, sind plunder all his riches, ib. he retires to De- 
metrius, son af Antiganus, 1b. distinguishes himself at the Lat- 
tle of Ipsus, ib. goes to Egypt asa hastage for Demetrius, ib. 
marries Antigonc, daugbrer, of Berenice, 0. Ptalemy gives 
him a fleet and money, uf which he makes use_for re possessing 
himself of his dominions. ib. Pyrrhus takes Macedunia trom 

emetrus, and is duclared king of it, 01. he divides that _king- 
dom with Lysimachus, ib. is soon obliged to quit it, 52. the 

areritines call in Pyrrhus to their aid, against the Rumans, 
}4. that prince goes to Ftaly, 65. he defeats the consul Levinus, 
U6. causes proposals of peace 10 be made to the Romans, ib. 
conversation of Pyrrbus with Pabricius, 67. Pyrrhus gains a 
second advantage over the Romane, 09. expeditions of Pyrrhus 
In Sicily, tb, he returns into Lraly, 70. plunders the temple of 
Proserpine in the country of the Locrians, ib. is defeated by 
the Romans, ib. returns into Epirus, ib. throws himself into 
Macedonia, and makes himself master of it for a time, after 
having defeated Antig nus, 71. expedition of Pyrrhus into 
Pelopunneeus, ih. he besieges Sparta inetlectually, 72. is killed 
at the stege of Argos, 73. good and bad qualities of Pytrhus, ib. 

Ce. 

Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian, commands part of the ficet of 
Cyrus the Younger, in ie expedition of that price against his 
rother Artaxerxes, 1. 303. : ; 

Pythagoras, son of Evagoras. defends the city of Salamis, 
besieged by Armnxerxes, during his father’s absence, i. 376, 

Pythagoras, philosopher, i. 295. he goes to Italy and settles 
at Crotona, where he opens a schoo! of pareephy. ib. novici- 
ate of silence which he makes his disciplex obseive, ih, 

Pytharocus of Cyzicus gains the favuur of Cyrus, who gives 
hini the revenues of seven cities fur a pension, 1. 190. i 

Pytheas, magistrate of the Beentians, induces them to unite 
their forces with those of the Achmuns against the Romans, 
n. 239. Metellus pots him tu death, ib. a 

Pytheas, famous astronomer and geagrapher, ii. 236. 

Pythia, name of the priestess of Apolly at Delphi, 1, 420. 

Pythian, celebrated games of Greece, 1.519, , 

Ee. friend of Damoa: trial to which their friendship was 
pat. 1. dou, ? 2 3 

Pythius, Lydian prince, generous, offer which he makes 

Xerxes of his riches, i, 2950. means which the princess his wile 
uses to make him sensihle of the injustice and absurdity of his 
eoence: ib. cruelty which Pythius experiences from Xerxes, 


“Pythodorus, sent by the Athenians to the aid of the Leon- 
fines. is papened for not having undertaken the conquest of 
icily, t. 317. - aw 
Python, of Byzantium, famous rhetorician, is deputed by 
Philip to the Thebans to incline them to peace, i. 520. 


: Q. 
Quort. See Discus. 
Rapinivs PostHumus, Roman knight, goea to Ptolemy Au- 
[tens in order to pee the sums he had lent that prince at 
ome, ii. 233, perfidy of Ptolemy towards him, ib. Rabirius is 
accused at Rome of having assisted Piolemy in corrupting the 
eenate, ib. Cicero undertakes his defence, ib. 
ace, See Course. 3 
Rngau; name of the plain where Nabuchodonosor conquer- 
ed Phraortes. i, 146. 
Rameses Miamum, king of Egypt, i. G1. he makes the Israel- 
[tes suffer infinite hardships, ib. i 
kammius, citizen of Brundusium, is ordered by Perseus to 
paison Eumenes, ii. 207. he goes to Valerius at Chalcis, dis- 
covers the whole ta him, and follows him to Rome, ib. 
Raphia, city of Palestine. near which Antiochus the Great 
was defeated by Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 108. —_ 
Brading. of history especially: of what use it is toa prince, 
{, 528. delicacy of the Lacedamonians in respect to the books 
that youth were suffered to read, 3. 294, 
Regilins (1, Emilius,) is charged with the command of the 
oman fleet in the reom of Livius, ii. 161. he gains a complete 
victory over Polyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, 162. receives 
the honour of a triumph, 168, 
Regalus(M. Attilins,) consul, Fans a great victory over the 
Carthaginians with Ins fleet, i. 90. he goes to Africa, ih. the 
Romans continue him in the command as proconsnl, ib, he de- 
feate the Carthaginians, and seizes Tunis, ib suffers himself 
to be dazzled by his glorious successes, 91. is defeated and ta- 
ken prisoner by the Carthaginians. 99. the Carthaginiana send 
him ta Rome to propose the excharge of prisoners, 93. al his 
return they put him to a eruel death, ih. 
. Religion. Origin and snuree of the. religion of the ancients, 
1.415. attention of the ancients in discharging all the duties 
of religinn, i. 198. the veil of religion uften Serves to cover the 
most criminal designs, and the most unjust enterprises, 25. 
Reamithras, one of the revolted chi fs against Artaxerxes 
Moemyn. delivers up the principal rehels to that prinec, 
to make his own peace, and keevs the money which he bad 
brought from Egypt for the confederacy, i, 188. 
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Resurrection of the body. Confused notions which the an- 
cients had of the resurreetion of the body, i. 349. 

Retreat of the ten thousand Grecks after the battle of Cun- 
axa, i. 359. their march to Opis, 308 the Zabatus, ib. here the 
Greek generals were 1reacherously mutdered by Tissaphernes, 
ib. their, march to Nineveh, 1b. they cross the Carduchian 
mountains, 300. are a at the ridge of Zaco, ib. cross the 
Tigris, ib, march through the Armenian plains to the ‘Telebo- 
as. th. their march, 361, &c. sail to Sinope, to 


Heraclea, &c, 


“262. march towarda Byzantium, ib. engage io the service of 


Seuthes, ib, A . i , 

Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, ia appointed by that prince 
to administer justice in his capital city, i. 400, 

Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, 7. 63. . a . FF 

Khegium, city of Sicily, forms a league against Dionysius, i. 
443. it makes peace with that tyrant, 1b. its refusal 10 give him 
a wife, and the insolent answer with which that refusal is at- 
tended, 444. Dionysius besieges if out of revenge, 447. misera- 
ble fate of that city, ib. a Roman legion, by the aid of the 
Mamertines, comes and scttles there, alter having expelled: 
the inhabitants, 89. the Romans re-establish the inhabitants, 


ib. 

Rhisiases, Achean, by menaces obliges his son Memnon, who 
was Guat magistrate, not to cppose the treaty with the Ro- 
mans, li. 142, 

Rhodes, island and city of Asia Minor, takes up arms against 
Athens, i. 49. it is declared free, 44. it is subjected by Manso- 
fus, king of Carta, ib. the Rhodiars undertake to dethrone Ar- 
temisia, widow of that prince, ib. that, princess takes their 
city. ib. the death of Artemisia re-establishes their liberty, ib. 
the Rhodians refuse toaid Antigonnsagainat Ptolemy»i.40. a= 
metrius besieges therr city, 1b. he raises the siege a year after 
by a peace very honourable for the Rhedians, 44. makes them 
a present of a! the machines of war which he had empioyed in 
that siege. ih. the Rhodians ercet the famous Colossus. with 
the money raised hy the sale of those machines, ib. their impi- 
ous flattery of Ptolemy, to express their gratitude for the aid 
he had given them during that, siege, ib. great earthquake at 
Rhodes, 53. emulation of the neighbouring princes in consoling 
that afilicied city. ib. destruction of the famous Colossus, ih. 
war between the Rhodians and Byzantines, und the cause of 
it, 105. peace is restored het ween the two peoples, ib. war be- 
tween the Rhodians and Philip, 134. they deftat Hannibal at 
sea, 162. dispute between the Rhodians und Enmenes before 
the Romans. concerning the Grecian cities of Asia, 165. cru- 
elty of the Rhodians to the Lycians, the Rhodians signaliz 
their zeal fur Rome in the war with Perseus, 209. they sen 
ambassadors to Rome, and to the Raman army in Macedonia, 
who speak there in favour of Perseus with extraordinary in- 
solence, 216. they send deputies to Rome, who endeavaur to 
appease the anger of the senate, 229. after long and warm so- 
licitations, they suceced in being admitted into the alliance of 
the Roman Peo es 220. by ainge : r 
_ Rhoedoguna, daughter of Mita e of the Parthians, 
is married 10 Demetrius, king of Syria, i. 04, i 

Rhone, river. Passage of the Rhone hy Hannibal, i. 101. 

Hoong contempt which the ancient Scythians had for rich- 
es. 1. 233. - 4 

Richlieu (Cardinal,) con.posed dramatic pieces, and piqued 

inself upon excelling in that study, 1. 449. .. 

omans. First treaty between the Romans and Carthnginie 
ans, 1. 0. the Romnns send deputies to collcet the laws of the 
citics of Grecce, 272. second treaty between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, 1. 84. war between the Romans and Pyrrhus, it. 
64. they are defi ated in two battles by that prince, ti6. gain a 
great victory over Pyrrbus, and oblige him to quit Italy, 70. 
punish their citizens who had settled in Rhegium, t. 47. send 
ambassadors to Ptulemy Philadelphus, and make an alliance 
with that priuce, li. 74, aid the Mamertines against the Cure 
thaginians. i. €9. form the design of fitting out a fleet for tho 
first time, 0. beat the Carthaginians, first near the coast of 
Myle, and afterwards near Ecnomus, ib. they a over into 
Africa, ib. sre at first victorious, and afterwards defeated, ib. 
defeat the Carthaginian fleet in sight o! Sicily, 93. go to aly 
and form the siege of Lilytwum, th. sre defeated at sea, 04. 
Gain a great pico over the Carthaginians, to whom the 

rant peace, ib. take Sardinja_ from the Carthaginians, 98. 

rive Teuta out of [lyrium, ii. 88. send a solemn embassy into 
Greece to notify their treaty with the Ilyrians, ib. the Corinth- 
jane admit them to the Isthmian games, and the Atheniang 
grant, them the freedom of their eity, ib, the Romans drive De- 
metrius of Pharos out of Hlyrium, 112. they aeud ambassadors 
to demand him of Philip, who refuses to deliver him up, ib. 
declare war against the Carthaginians, i. 100, are defeated near 
the Ticinus, 103. near Trebia, 104. and the Iske of Thrasyme- 
nus, 106 make several conquests in Spain, 107. lose a great 
battle near Canne, ib, Hannibal besicges Rome, 10. the Ro- 
mans are defeated in Spain, II). they gaina great battle over 
Asdrubal, ib. go over into Africa, 112. defeat the Carthagini- 
ans near Zama, oblige them_to demand peace, and grant it 
them, 113. send deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra to renew 
their ancient alliance with oe t, ii. 109. gain an advantage 
over Philip at Apollonia, 120. break with Hieronymus, 297, 
upon the news of that prince's death, they send Marce!lus into 
Sicily, ib. that general takes Syracuse, 303. alliance of the Ror 
nmians with the #tolians, 12], the Romana send Sulpitius to 
the aid of the A“tolians against Philip, 120. various expedi+ 
tions of that preetor in Macedonia. ih. genern] peace between 
the Romans and Philip, in which the allies on both sides are 
included, 13), the Romans accept the guardianship of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, 135. they declare war against Philip, 136. defeat 
that prince i a battle, 138. employ their influence with An- 
tiochus to induce him nut to wake war against Attaluy, 139, 
expeditions of the Romans in Phociz, 141. they make a treaty 
with Nahis, 143. gsin a fnmous victory over Philip near Sco- 
tussa and Cynocephale, 145. grant that prince peace, ib. they 
reinstate Grecce in its ancient liberty, 146. send an embassy to 
Antiochus, 148. it tends only to dispose both sides to an open 
tupture, 1b. they make war against Nabis, 149. oblige him to 
demand pesce, and grant itto him, Jol. every preparation ig 
made for a war between the Romans and Antiochus, 152. mo- 
toal embassies on both sides without effrct, ib. the Romans 
send trumps against Nabis, who had broken the treaty, 154, 
they declare war against Antiochus, 158. grin au advantage 
over that prince at Thermapyle, 159. defeat Polsxenides, An- 
liochus’s admiral. on two occasions, 161. go to Asia, and gain 
a great victory over Antiochus near Magnesia, 165 grant him 
peace, reduce the Actoligns. and grant them peace. 116. sub- 
Jeets the Gauls of Asia. 174, &e. complaints »gainst Philip 
curried ta Rome, ib. the Romans send commissioners to exam- 
tne into those complaints, and to take cognizance of the ill 
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treatment of Sparta by the Achwane, ih. new complaints car- 
ried to Rome against Philip, 183. the Nomans send back bis 
sen Demetrius with ambassadors, ib. they send amhassadurs 
into Maccdouta, to have an eye upon the contluct of Perseus, 
205. they break with that prince, 20%. war declared in form, 
210. the Romans are worsted near the river Peneas, 212. the 
senate makes a wise decree toe put a stup to the uvarice of the 
enerals and niagistrates, wha oppressed the allies, 214. the 
Lemans penetrate into Macedonia, ib. &e. they conquer Gen- 
tius, king of Llyrium, 2iti. gain a great vietory over Perseus 
near the city of Pydna, 22). that prmec is taken with his chil- 
dren, 225. decree of the senate, which grants liberty to the 
Macedonians and Illyrians, 220. the Romanus oblige Autiochas 
Epiphanes to quit Egypt, and to leave the two reiuing broth- 
ers i peace, lt. their cruel treatment of tho Aatohuans, 2:11. 
all in geueral who had tiveured Perseas are cited to Rume, to 
answer for their cendact there, tb. a thousand Acha:ang car- 
ried thither, 232. the senate banishes them into scveral towns 
of Italy. tb. after seventeen years of banishment they are sent 
back intotheir own country, 233. they refuse Hamenes catrance 
into Rome, 1b. the Romans divide the kingdom ef Egypt be- 
tween Philometor and Physcon, 247. one of their imbassadors 
is killed in Syria, ib. The Romans declare the Jews their 
friends and allies, 249. they acknowledge Demetrius king of 
ytia, 200. conquer the Ligarians, and give their territary to 
the people of Marseilles. 235. deteat Audriscus, nnd two more 
adventarera, who had possessed themselves of Macedonia, aud 
reduce that kingdom inte a Roman province, 237, &c. deciare 
war against the Carthaginians, i. 122. order, them to abandon 
Carthage, 123. besiege and demolish it envirely, 124, &c. de- 
cree of the senate for separating several cities from the Achte- 
an league, it. 238, &e. troubles in Achaia, ib. the Romans de- 
feat the Acheans, and take ‘Thebes, 230. they gain another 
victory over the Achwans, take Corinth, and burn it, 242. re- 
duce Greece into a Roman province, ib. renew the treaties 
made with the Jews, 253. inherit the riches and demintons of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, 25. reduce Ariszenicus, who had 
pnssessed himself of them, 257. Ptolemy Apren,. king al Cyre- 
naica, and Nicomedes, king of Bythynta. leave the Remans 
their dominions at their death, 264, &c. the Romans reduce 
those kingdoms into Roman provimees, ib. they re-establish the 
Kings of Cappadocia and Bithynia, expelled by Mithridates, 
309. first war of the Romans against Mithridates. 2h. massacre 
of all the Romans and Italiansin Asia Miner. 310. the Romans 
£ain three great hattlesagainst the goneralsot Mithridates, 31, 
313. they grant that prince peace, 3f4. second war ot the Ro- 
mans with Mithridates, 315. they-are defeated by that prince 
ina battle, 31. gain a great_victory over him, and compet him 
to retire into Armenia, to Tigranes, his son-ia-law, 318, 310. 
declare war against Tigrancs, and deleat him in a battle, 921. 
second victory ef the Romans over tne united torces of Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes, 323. they again gain several victories 
over Mithridates, whe had recovered his dominions, 320, sah- 
Ject Tigranes, king of Armenia, ib. drive Antiochus Astaticus 
out of Syria, and reduce that kingdom into a Roman prov- 
nce, 327. he Romans, by the will of Alexander, king of 
gypt. are declared heirs of his dominions, 28. end ef the sar 
with Mithridates, 329. the Romans drive Ptolemy out. of Cy- 
pros, aud confiscate his treasures, 269. they invade Parthia, 
and are defeated, 277, &c. declare Ptnlemy Aaletes their friend 
and ally, 330. reduce Egypt into a Roman province, 344. Cap- 
padocia is also reduced intoa Roman province, 28). reflection 
upon the conduct of the Romans towards the states of Greece, 
and the kings hath of Europe and Asin. 168. difference be- 
tween the Romans and the Grecks, 242. Roman haughtiness, 
16. setting ent of the consul and army, 203. difference of taste 
of the Romans and Greeks in respect to shows, 1. 420. 
Rosaces, governor of Lydia and lonia, commands a detach- 
ment eae army In that prince’s expedition against 
ypt, 1.496. : ; 
osaces, Persian lord, gives proofs of his valour at the battle 
of the Granicas, i. 534. : 
Rowers. Condition of them among the ancients, i. 412. 
Roxana, sister of Statira, quceo of Persia. Tragical history 
of that princess, i. 347. } 
, Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, wife of Alexander, i. 578. she 
is delivered ot'a son soon after Alexander’s death, ii. 12. caus- 
bd eee Alexander’s widow as well as herself, to he put. to 
eat 


with Drypetis, Hephestion’s widow, 13. Cassander de- 
eae hesote! the honours of a queen, and seen after puts her 
to death, 27, &c. ene n xs 

Roxana, sister of Mithridates, ii. 318. deplorable end of that 
Priacess, ib. 


8. 
_ Sasacus, king of Athiopia, enters Egypt, and conquers it, 
i,Gt at fy ation of fifty yearg he retires voluntarily into 
thiopia, ib. . _ . 

Sabians, sect of idolatera in the Bast, i. 198. : 

Sabrace. powerful people of India, where situate, i, 592. 
subjected by Alexander, 29. _ 

Sace#, people perro. subjected by Cyrus, i. 160. 

pede row! ul sect among the Jews: some acconnt 
of them, 1. b : 2 r : 

Sadyattes. king of Lydia, i. 149. besieges Miletus, ib. 

Sages. Abridgment of the livesof the seven sages of Greece, 


Said, the ancient Thebais of Egypt, i. 43. 

Sais, city of the Lower Egypt, i. 49. 

Salamis, capital city of the island of Cyprus, i. 375. 

Salamis, isle of Greece, famous for the battle at sea between 
Xerxes and the Greeks, i. 258, 

Salome, wife of Ariastoliulus I. takes the three princes, her 
husband's brothers. out of prison, ii. 271. : 

Samaria, city of Palestine, the capital of the kingdom of Is- 
rael, t. 415. origin of the enmity between the Samaritans and 
Jews, 14]. the Samaritans oppose the Jews at the time they 
are rehuilding the temple of Jerusalem, 174. they submit to 
Alexander, i. 551, cannat obtain the same privileges from that 
prince as the Jews, 534. matiny, 596. Alexander drives them 
out of Samaria, ih. they conform to the eo of Aatiochns 
Teb anes; il. 197, destruction of Samaria by Hyrcanus, 262. 

Samhuce, machine of war of the ancients, fi. 300. 

Samos, island and city of Jonia, 1.205. Samos taken and de- 
strayed by the Athenians, 227. Lysander re-establishes the 
ancient inhabitants in tt. 345. impious flattery of the Samians 
towards that Lacedminonian, 351. ‘ 

Samothracia,islard of the Archipelago, considered as sacred 
and inviolalle, it 224. x 

Sandracatra, Indian, possesses himself of n’] the provinces of 
ladia, which Alexander had conquered, 11. 45. Selencus nnder- 
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takes to drive him out of them, ib. these two princes come to 
an accommodation, 46, : 

Sangaia, city of India, taken and entirely demolished by Al- 
exander, 1.005. 

Saosvachinus, king of Babylon. See Nabuchodonesar {. 

Sappho, of Mity lene, suraamed the tenth Muse, i. 229. 

Saracus, kingot Assyria, 1. M41. revalt of Nabopolassar against 
that prince, ib. death ot Saracus, 147. ‘ f A 
d Se EEL king of Assyria, i. 130. his effeminacy, ib. his 

eatns, ie 

Sardinia, island ef Europe in the Mediterranean, subjected 
by the Carthaginians, 1.94. A 

Faidis, a erty ot Lydia, subjected by Cyruag, i. 165. it is taken 
and burnt by Arisiugoras and the Athenians, 23. uow reduced 
to a small village and named Sart, 165. 

Rattre, surt of poem, 1. 431. ; 

Salrape, name given to the governors of previnces amongst 
the Persians, 1.187. | 

Satorn, pugan divinity, i. 7). 

Scamina, name given to the place where the athlete com- 
hated, 1. dvb. 

Searpus, general of Antony’s army in Libya, declares for 
Cassar, 1. 341. 


_staurus, Pompey’s licutenant, reduces Syria and Damascus, 


if. 327. 
, Seaurns ( Amilius,) ieee by the Romars to Jagurtha, 
1. 131. he sutlere himeelt to be bribed by that prince, 1b, 

Heenc, or Siage, part of the theatre of the ancients, i. 431. 

Sciences. See Arts. : 4 

Scipio BN marches into Spain against Hannibal, i. 
10). he passes the Pu, and is defeated near the Tieinus, 104, is 
sent Into Spain, and joina fits brother Ca. Scipio there, 107. 
they make great progress there, 110. divide their troops, 120. 
Publras is kitted in a hattle, 1b. . ; 

Scipro (Cneus,) 1. sent by his brother into Spain to make head 
against Asdrubal, i. 102. the two brothers join each other, and 
have great success, 107. Cacus ts killed ina battle, 114. , 

Scipio (P. Cornelius.) surnamed Africanus, makes himself 
master of all Spain, i. 1¥2. he 1s elected cousul, and gues over 
inte Africa, ib. has an interview wilh Hannibal, and gains a 
Great victory over that general, 114, &e. grants the Carthagin- 
jans peace, ih. couversaiion between Scipto and Hannibat at 
Ephesus, 117. Scipio serves as lieutenant to his brother L. 
Cornelius Scipio in the war with Antiochus, ji. 164. he rejects 
the oilers of Antiochus, itt. Scipio’s death, t. 112. ; 

Scipto (L. Cornelius.) surnamed Asiaticus, 1s charged with 
the war against Antiochus, it. 11. he goes to Asia, 152. gains 
a tarmous victory ever Antiochus, near Magnesia, 104. recerves 
the honeur ofa triumph, 108. He i F 

Scipio Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio Africanns, is charged 
with an important expedition by Paulus Acmilias, whieh ho 
executes highly to his honvur, it. 22). he is sent into Macedo- 
hia to appease the troubies excited by Andriscus, 237. 

Scipio (Pudtrus,) surnamed Atricanus the Younger, distin- 

oishes himself in the war with Carthage, i. 124 he returns to 

ume to demand the office of edile, 125. the people give him 
the consulship, 1b. Scipio gors to Africa, and advances agamet 
Carthage, ib,takes that city and demalishes it, 126, &c. 18 sent 
ambassador into Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 1, 255. use which 
he makes ef the presents sent him_by Antiochus Sidetes, Y58. 
character and praise of Scipio, 1. 128. his intimate friendship 
with Poly bius, 1b. : 

Scismas, eldest son of Datamcs, becomes his accuser te Ar- 
taxerxes, 1. 320. i 

Scopas is placed at the head of the /Etolian troops in the 
war againat the Achwans, ii. 111. he ravages Macedonia, 112. 
prevails upon the A:tolians to, make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 12]. goes into the service of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king 
of Egypt, 139. possesses himself of Judwa, ib. is defeated by 
Antiochus, and oh.iged to accept ignominions conditions, ib, 
conspires against Ptolemy, and is put to death, 149. 

Scorpion. machine ot war, ii. 300. ee iy 

Scylax. Greek of Caryandia, is commissioned by Darius to 
Gio lndia, 1. 237. acquits himsel! happily ot that commis- 
sion, th. 

Scylurns, king of the Scythians, in what manner he recom- 
meaded unity to his children. i. 234. x . 2 

Scytale, used among the Lacedemenians. What it was, i. 


Scythia, Seythians ; the Scythians possess themselves of Up. 
per Asia, 1. 147. are driven out of it at the end of twenty-eight 
years, ib. Darius designs to punish them for that invasion, 235. 
the Scythians rcfuse to submit, 236. they send a herald to Da- 
rius with presents, ib. ravage Thrace, 237. send ambassadors 
to Alexander, who speak to him with pees 
i. 573. are defeated and suhjected by that prince, 575. make 
war with Phraates to revenge themselves on him for his injua- 
tice, deleat him in a battle, and ravage his kingdom, ii. 259, 
manners of the Scythians according to Heredotus, i. 232. man- 
ners and character of the ancient Scythians according to Jus- 
ie ib. in what time Inuxury gut ground amongst them, 234. see 
Ahtan, 

Scythopolis, city of the tribe of Manasseh. i. 147. 

Sea. Red Sea. The passage of the Red Sea, manifeatly in- 
dicated tn Dindorus Stcalus, i. 61. ‘ a 

Sects of idolatera in the Kast, i. 198, different secta of philos- 
ophers. See Philosophers. m 

ocgesta, city of Sicily, puts itself under the protection of the 
Carthaginians, i. SI. 

Selasia, city ot Peloponnesns, famous for the battle between 
Antigonus and Cleamenea, ii. 99, 2 

Selene, daughter of Ptolemy Physcon and Cleopatra, is com- 
pelled by her mother to marry her brother Lathyras, il. 2 
Cleopatra makes her quit Lathyrus, and gives her in marriage 
to Aaqtiochus Gry pus, 263. Selene, alter the death of Grypos, 
marries Antiachus Eusebes, 265. Easebes, having been driven 
out ef hia dominions, she kceps possession of Prolemais with 
part, of Phoenicia and Cele-syria, and reigns there many years. 
ib. she conceives hopes of ascending the throne of Egypt, 266, 
sends her two sons to Rome with that view. 1b. oy 

Seleocia, city of Syria. bailt by Seleucus Nicator, ii. 48. 
he Wena ay situated upon the Tigris, built by Selcneus 

iraior, i. 3, eS: a 
jorleucide, end of the empire of the Sclencidw in Asia, ik 
On te 

S Jencus Nicator js placed at the head of all the cavalry of 
the nilies after the death of Alesander, ti. 12. ia settled by An- 
tpater in the gavernment of Babylon, 8). jos Antigonua and 
TProlemy against Famenes, 20. escapes trom Rabylon ard ree 
tires into Egypt. 31. forms n leagne with Prolemy, Lysine. 
chns, and Cassander, against Antigunug, ib. mukes himoelf 
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master of Babylon, 34, asaumes the title of king. 35. strength- 
ens himselt upon the throne of Syria, 3). makes an expedition 
into India, 45. leagne between Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus. against Antigonus and Demetrins, 46, Selen- 
cus commands the army of the confederates, and galus a fa- 
mous victory near Ipsus, ih the four victorious princes divide 
the empire of Alexander the Great amongst them, 47. Seleu- 
cus bailds several cities, 48. makes an alliance with Demetri- 
us, ib. quarrels with him, and takes Cilieia from him, 50 
builds Seleueta, 51. forms a league with Ptolemy, Lysima- 
chus, and Pyrrbus, ngainst Demetrius, ib. gets that prince’s 
person Into his hands, 53. gives his wife and part of his domin- 
rons to his san Antiochus, 60. mnkes wnr ugainst ge ae 
defeats him in battle, and nozsesses himself of all bis domin- 
ions, ib. is assassinated by Ceraunus, whom he had Jaden with 
favours, ib. character of Scleucus, ib. ; A 
Seleucus Calliniens ascends the throne of Syria after his fa- 
ther Antiochua Theos had heen poisoned by Laodice. ii. 80. he 
endeavours to retake what Ptolemy had eonquered from him, 
and is unsuccessful on several occasions, 8). unites with his 
brother Hierax against Ptolemy, ib. war between the two 
brothers, ib. Seleueus marches against Arsaces, ¢2. is taken 
prisoner, ib. death of Seleucus, 83. 2s 
_, solencus Ceraunus sneceeds his father Seleucus Callinicus, 
ii. 102. is poisoned by two ot his principal officers. 03. 
Seleucus Philopator is Jeft hy his father Antiochus the Great 
to govern Syria during bis_shsence, ti. 175. he ascends the 
throne of Syria. ib. sends Tleliodurus to Jerusalem to bring 
away his treasures, 191. Heliudorus eanses him to be poisoned, 


ib. 

Seleucus, the san of Demetrius Nientor, causes himself to be 
declared king of Syria, ii, 260. his mother Cleopatra kills him 
with her own hands, ib. : 5 

Selcucus, eldest son of Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, suc- 
ceeds ue ii. 264. sapports himself against Antiochus the Cyz- 
icenian, ib. 

Seleucns Cybiosactes, son of Antiochus Eusebes and Selene, 
gees to Rome to solicit the senate for hia mother, i. 206, ac- 
eepts the crown of Egypt, and Rerenice, ib. renders himself odi- 
ous hy his hase inclination, ib. Berenice causes him to be put 
to death, ib. Z : 

eleucus, governor of Pelusium for Cleopatra, delivers up 
that city to Caesar by order of that queen, ii. 342. 

setone erty of Steily, i. 318. destruction of that city by Han- 

nihal, i. 2. 
Semiramis, queen of Assyria: her hirth, i. 135. she marries 
inus, 1b. manner in which she _aseends the throne, th. visits 
all the parts of her empire, 137. Semiramis’ authority over her 
peopl, ib. her conqueste, th. she puts the government into her 
gon’s hands. and retires from the sight of mankind, ib. differ- 
ence between Semiramis and Sardananalus, 139. + ee 
Gaempronius, consul, is defeated by Hanuibal near Trebia, i. 


a 


Senate. Carthaginian senate, i. 73. senate of Sparta, 113. 
senate of Athens, 403. senate of Rome described by Cineas, 1i. 


Sennacherih, king of Nineveh, declares war against Heseki- 
nh, and reduces Jerusalem to extremities, i. 140. writes to 
Hezekiah a letter full of blasphemicsagainst the God of Israel, 
and marches agninst the king of Egypt, whose dominions he 
ruvages, ib, returns against Jerusalem,, 14]. his army is de- 
stroyed by an angel, ih. is murdered hy hisown ehildren, th. 

Septimiua, Roman offieer in the service of Ptolemy, king ef 
Egypt, assassinates Pompey, ii. 343. |), 

Septuigiot Version: same secount of it, ii. 63. ; 

Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, ti. 54. his image is brought 
from Pontus to Alexandria, ib. 4 : ; 

Scerdiledcs, ab of Illyrium, exercises a kind of piracy at 
the expense of all his nelghbours, ii, &8. joias the Achwans 
against the /Etoliana, 112. makes an alliance with the Romans, 
Seron, general of Antiochus Epiphanes, is defeated by Ju- 
das Macecab:eus. and killed in the battle, ii. 196. am 
Baga Roman general, makes a treaty with Mithridates, 
ii, 316. ; , 

_ Serviling serves in the Roman army in quality of proconaul, 
i. 108. is killed in the hattle of Cann, ib, E 

Sesach, or Sesnnchis, king of Egypt, i. 64. marches against 
Jerusalem. nod carries away aj] its treasures, ib. &c. 

., Sesostris, king of Egypt. his education, i. 61, his conquests, 
ib. his works beneficial to Egyot, 62. his blind fondness tor his 
own grandeur, ib. his death, ib. | ; 

Sethon. king of Egypt, eauses himself to be consecrated high 
priest of Vulcan. abandons himself entirely to superstition, i. 
65. miraculous manner tn whieh, as, Herodotus relates, he was 
delivered from Sennaeherib’s irruption into hia dominions, ib. 
&e. death ot Sethon, ih, , 

Sethosis. Sve Sesostria. a en 

Seuthes, prince of Thrace, is re-established in his father’a 
dominions by Xenophon, i. 362. perfidy of that prinee to Xeno- 
phon and his troops, ib,__ . . 

Shalmanezer, king of Nineveh, i. 140. conquers Hoshea, king 
of Samaria, loads him with chains. and destroya the kingdom 
of Israel, ih. death of Shalmanezer, ib. , eS E 

Shepherds. They were in great consideration in Egypt, i. 
56. and in India, 1. 520, ae 

Shinar, plain where Bahylon was built, i.134. | ‘ 

Ship, galley, vessel. Ship-huilding of the ancients. 1. 411, 
&e. fitting out of the fleets of Athens, i. 500. ship of enormous 
megnitude built by Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 51. 

_ Shows. Differenee of taste between the Greeks and Romans 

in respect to shows, i. 429. their passion for shuws one of the 

pula pve of the decline, degeneracy, and corruption of 
ena, 402. oe 

Sicantang, people of Snain: they come to settle in Sicily, i. 318. 
_ Sicily, island of the Mediterranean: description of it, i. 98. 
ita extent, 317. N. their deplorable state owing to misgovern- 
ment, 318. N. different people that inhabited it, ib. | i 

Sieyon, city of Peloponnesns: its kings, 1.207. it is deliver- 
ed from tyranny, and united to the Achean leygue hy Aratua, 
ni, 84. Sicyon wae long in great reputation for arts and sciences, 


ab. ag : earns 

Sidon, city of Phennicia, despair of the Sidonians when they 
nee ea) master of their civy, i. 495. they submit to Alexan- 

eT, 1. Odd. ; 

Sieges. Famous sieges of antiquity: of Carthage by the Ro- 
mang, i. 195, &e. ef Babylon bv Cyrus, 169. of the same city by 
Dariua. 221. of Plnie by the Licedamonians. 404. of Syracnse 
by the Athenians, 223. of the same city hy Mircellus, 31. 200. 
of Tyre hy Alexander, 1,545, of Rhodes by Demetrius, 190. of 
Athens by Sylla, 345. 
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Signals by fire. Manner of making signals hy fire, ii. 126. 
Simon, surnamed the Just, succeeds his father Onias in the 
Pe eeeieet word of the Jews, ii, 47, his death, o]. ' 
imon, son of Mattathias, it. 197. is chosen general in the 
room_of his bruther Jonathan, and marches agamst Tryphon, 
253. is made high-priest and prince of Juda, 254. renewa the 
ancient treaties with the Romans, 1b. death of Simon, 257. | 
Sinion, Jew, has the guard of the temple assigned him: his 
treachery, ii. Mil. : : P 
Simonides. Greek poet: his answer to Hieron, who asked him 
oe Gop was, }. 224. Simonides preserved by the goda, i. 


Sinatrocces, king of the Parthians, ii. 277. . ss 

Stoope, eity of Pontus. Luculius gives it liberty, ii. 320. 

. Sisyphus, son of Alolus, makes himself master of Corinths 
1, 208. 

Sitalces, king of the Odrysians in Thrace, makew an alliance 
with the Atheniana, i, 300. k ’ 

ete Slaves. Slavery incompatible with the study of 
philosophy, 1. 295. the highest price thnt_can be paid for it, 
cannot reconcile free men to it, 296. what happens te such as 
haye once submitted toa state of servitude, 224. 

Smerdis, or Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus, is made governor of 
several provinces by his lather Cyrus, i. 172. Cambysea canses 
him to he put to death, 181 

Smerdis the Magian passes for the son of Cyrus, and ascends 
the, throne of Persia, 1. 189, &c. his impesture is discovered, 1b, 
he is killed by the conspirators, 183, : 

Smerdones, one of the six generals of Xerxea’ army in that 
prince’s expedition against Greece, i. 252. 

Smyrna, a of Afolis, 1. 209. 

Sobriety, Excellent lesson upon sohriety, i, 153. b 
Socrates, prinec of philusophers, his birth. i. 381. he applies 
at first to sculpture, ill, then to the study of the sctences, ib. 
his wonderful progress in them, ib. his taste for moral philoso- 
phy, ib. his character, 382. his employments, ib. his sufterings 
from the ill temper of his wile, ib. Demon or familiar epirit of, 
Socrates, 383. the Delphic oracle declares bim the wisest of, 
muokind, 1b. Socrates distinguishes himself at the battle of 
Potidwa. and at that of Detum, 288. his intimacy with Alci- 
hiades, 314. he devotes himself entirely to the instruction of 
the Athenian youth, 384. attachment of his disciples to him, 
385. admirable principles which he gives them upon. govertte 
ment and religion, 3&6, &e. he industriously applies himself to 
diseredit the sophiists in the opinion of the Athenian youth, ib, 
what_we are to underetand of the ironical manner ascribed to 
him, 387. Scerates is accused of holding lalse opinions concern- 
ing the fel and corrupting the youth of Athens, 1b. &c. he 
defends himself without art or meanness, 288. is condemned to 
dic, 390, refuses to escape ont, of prison, 391. passes the laat 
day of his lite in diseoursing with his trienda upon the 1mmor- 
tality of the soul, 393, &c. drinks the hemlock, 394. punish- 
ment of his accosers. ib. honours rendered to his memory by 
the Athemans, th. reflections upon the sentence passed on So- 
erates by the Athenians, and upon Scerates himself, 399. rela- 
tion between the death of Socratcs and that el the governor of 
Tigranes, 157, Be E 

Socrates, of Achaia, commands a body of Greek troopa in 
the expedition of Cyrus the Younger, against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, J. 303. he is seized by treachery, and put to deaths 
Socrates, son of Nicomedea, dethronea his brother Nicome- 
des, king of Bithynia, 11, 209. ar 

Sogdiana, provinee of Upper Asia, i. 29. Alexander makes 
himself master of Sogdianu, i. 573. it revolts against that 
prince, ib. great courage of thirty young Sogdian prisonera con- 
demned to die hy Alexander, 570. i d 

Sogdianus, natural son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, killa 
Xerxes II. and aseends the throne of Persia in hia stead, i. 310, 
he puts Mngorazns, one of bia father s ennuchs, to death, 1b. 
he Pence by Ochus, who caused him to be stifled in ash- 
es. 311. . - 

Solar year. At what time it began to be used, i. 56. 1 
_ Suldiers. Emplovment and exercisea of the Roman soldiers 
in their camp, ii. 220. i 

Solon, one of the seven sages of Greece, is elected archon and 
legislator by the Athenians, 1.217. government which he insti- 
tntes at Athens, 1b. &c. laws whien he gives the Athenianag, 
28. travels of Solon into Egypt and Lydia, 149. his conduct at 
the court of Creesug, ih. conversation of Solon with Thales up- 
on marriage. 217. at his return te Athens he finds every thing 
changed, 219. he endeavoura to make Pisistratua abdicate the 
tyranay in vain, 220. death of Solon, ib. . a 

Solsibus, Laeedemonian, preceptor to Hannibal, i. 119. ho 
accompanies Hannihal in, his expeditiooa, and compesea the 
history of that eat captain, ib. i ; 
A oes eflection upoo the events of aome of their prea 

retions, 1. 587, le 

Sophists. Definition of the sopbists, 1.386. 

Saphocles, one of the Athenian generals, is hanished for not 
having altempted the conquest of Sicily, 1. 317. 

Sophocles, tragiea! poet: he disputes the prize with Auschy- 
Jus. and carries it against him, i. 432. hia death. ib. tragedies 
of his came down to ug. ib. in what manner he defended hime 
self ina very advanced age against the ingratitude of his chil- 
dren, tb. ehnracter of Sorhocles, 433. , ; a 

Saphonisha, Asdrubal'’s daughter. is married to Syphax, i. 
3B. Masianed having conquered Syphax, marries Sophonisba, 
and to save her from NOR aa the hands of the Romans is 
reduced to send her poison, ib. i E 

Sophrosyne. daughter of Dionysius the Elder, is married to 
her brother, Dionysius the Younger, i. 451. : 

Sornatins, one of Lucullus’s officers. eommanda in Poptus 
during the absence of that general, ii. 320. A 

Sosibius, Ptolemy Philopator’s minister, causes Arsinoe, the 
king’s sister and wife, to be murdered, ji. 109. he ia obliged to 
quit his employment, ib. preventa that prince from aiding Cle- 
omenes, and advisea him to seize hia person, 111. 

Sosibiue, son of the former, haa the care of the person of the 
young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 133. ‘ ‘ 

Sosis, one of the chief eonepirators against Hieronymus, 
seizes the quarter of Achradina, and exhoristhe Syracusans to 
recover their liberty, 11. 297. he ia chosen one of the principal 
ets ib. commands the treops sent to the aid of Mar- 
cellug, 300. . 

- Raatus (Caius,) consul, declares for Antony, and goes to hims 

Sosi henes. Macedonian, drives the Gauls out of Macedonias 
and reigns there for some time, ii. (2. he is overpowered by the 
great number of Brennus’s troors, ib. A i 

Sostratus, architect, builds the tower of Pharoa, ii. 54. deceit 
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Tish he mies for engrossing the whole honour of that work to 
imself, 1. SU. ; 
Sostratus or Sosistratus, governor of Syracase, delivers up 
that city to Pyrrhus, ii. GY. Pyrrhus, in return, is for putting 
him to death, ib. . 4 

Suul. Discourse of Socrates before his death upon the im- 
mortality ofthe soul, i. 3U3. , ‘ A 

Spain. Description of Spain, i. 79. mines of gold and silver, 
74. the Carthaginians make themselves masters of part ol Spain, 
79, it is entirely conquered by the ftomans, ie: 

Sparta. See Lucedwemen. F 

Spendins, of Capua, in coneert with Matho, causes the mer- 
cenaries to revolt against the Carthaginians, i. 96. he is placed 
at their head, ib. puts Gisgo to death, 1b. treats with the Car- 
thaginians, 97. isseized and hanged, ib. ae: : 
pee philosopher, Plato’s nephew, his intimacy with 

Ion, 1. 456. . 

Sphacteris, small island over against Pylos, i. 308. roe 

Spherus, philosopher, assisis Cleomenes in re-establishing 
the ancient discipline of Sparta, il. 95. i é 

Sphodrias, Laecedemonian, who commanded in Thespie, 
forms 2 fruitiess enterprise against the Pireus, j. 473. 18 acquit- 
ted for that attempt by the influence of Agesilaus, tb. 

Spirit. Familiar spirit of Socrates, 1. 383. 2 . 

Spitamenes, confidant of Bessus, forms a conspiracy against 
him, and delivers him up to_Alexander, i. 572. ha ratses Bac- 
triana againat that prince, 973. his wite not being able to per- 
cane Bed to surrender himse!f to Alexander, kills htm in the 
night, 973. 

Spithridates, one of Artaxerxes Mnemon's principal officers, 
goes over to Agesilaus, and does him great services, 1. 360. of- 
gna eae excessive severity of Llerippidas, he retires to 

ards, . 

Spithrobates, satrap of lonia, and son-in-law of Darius, dis- 
tinguishes himselt by his valour at the battle of the Granicus, 
3. 534. Alexander lays him dead with his Jance, th. 

Siagira, city of Macedonia, Aristotle's native place, destroy- 
ed by Philip, and re-built “ Alexander, 1. 523, ‘ 

Stasierates, architect and great mechanic. is appointed by 
Alexander to exeeute the Catafaico, or magnificent faneral pile 
of [Tephiestion, i. 595. he propases to Alexander to cat mount 
Athos into the form of a man, ib. See Dinocratea. 

Stater, ancient coin: its value, 1. 301. 

States. See Kingdoms. ; 

Statica, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon: revenge which she 
takes for the death of her brother Teriteuchmes, i. 347. 

Statira, wife at Daring, falls into Alexander’s haods, 543. 
death of that princess, 560. . R 

Statira, eldewt danghter of Darius, marries Alexander the 
Great. i. 543. she is murdered by the intrigues of Roxana, ii. 


Statira, sister of Mithridates, reeelves orders from that prince 
to die, ii. 318. she dics courageously, ib. ; 3 
Stesagoras, eldest son of Cimon, is established sovereign of 
the Thracian Chersonesus by hig uncle Miltiades, 1. 241. 
Sthenelus,. king of Mycene, i. 207. 
Stilpon of Megara, philosopher, it. 37. ‘ : 
Stirrups. The ose of them unknown to the ancients. i. 410. 
Stratius, physician, gaes to Rome with Attalus, 11, 22%. his 
wise remonstrances prevent that, prince trom asking ta share 
the kingdom of Pergamus with his brother Humenes, ib. &c. 
Stratonice, daughter of Demetrias, marries Seleacus, in. 49. 
that prince gives her to his son Antiochus, 60. i 
Stratonice, one ot the wives of Mithridates, submits to Pom- 
pey, ii. 328. revenge Mithridates takes of her, ib. 
Sua, king of Ethiopia. See Sabacus, 
_ Submission: means for inspiring it, i. 155. manner of exact- 
ing submission of nations by the Persians, 324, &c. i 
‘Satfetes, chief magistrate of the Carthaginians, i. 72. ori- 
gin of the appellation, ib. N. similarity to the Hebrew Sophe- 


tem, 15. - . Aue ine 

Sulpitius, (P.) Romen pretor, is sent against Philip, ii. 122. 
different actions of Sulpitins in Macedonia, ib. he is elecied 
consul and goes into Macedonia, 136. gains a considerable vic- 
tony over Philip, 138, &c. i 

ulpitius Gallus, tribune of the Reman army against Perse- 
us, foretels an eclipse ta the troops, ii. 222. the senate commis- 
sions him to inspect sceretly the conduct of Mumenes and An- 
Hoel, O41. his imprudent conduct in executing that commis- 
sion, ib. E ; . 

Sun. Profound reverence with which the Persians adored 
that luminary, i. 
! beara ien 
ace, 1. 558. 

Supreme good. Sce Good. 5 f 

Surena, general of the army of the Parthians. gains a great. 
victory over Crassus, il. 279, Orodes, jealous of his glory, pats 
him to death, 284. praise of Sprena. ib. , 

Surveying invented by the Egyptians, 1. 56., 

Susa, city of Persia, submits to Alexander, #. 562. 

Swans, what is said of their singing. i. 49). , 

Sybaris. eity of Great Greece, i, 26. aN iy and effeminacy 
of its inhabitante, ib. total ruin of that city, ib. 

Sybota. Island over against Coreyra, fammons for the hattle 
between the penple of Coreyra and the Corinthians, i. 288. 

Syrennesis, king of Cilicia, abandons the pass of that conn- 
try on the approach of Cyrus the Younger, 1.353. , 

Sylla serves under Marius in quality of quester, i, 132. that 

eneral sends him to Bacchus to reeeive Jugurtha from him, 
ib. he causes a ring to be made with that action represented 
upon it, which he uses ever utters his seal, ib. re-establishes 
Ariobarzanes upon the throne of Cappadocia, ii. 303. is chur- 

ed with the war against Mithridates, 310. besteges Athens, 
ib. and takes it, 312. he_is victorious in three great battles 
against tha general of Mithridates, ib. &c. has an interview 
with that prince, and grants him peace, 314. marches against 
Fimbria, ih, parses through Athena, aeizes its hibrary, and 
sends it to Rome, 31). ; 

Syloson, brother of Polyerates, tyrant of Samos: his generos- 
ity to Daring, 1.23). reward which he receives for it, tb. 

yphax, king of Numidia, joins with the Romans, i. £20, he 
is defeated by Masinissa, ib. marries Sophonisba, and goes aver 
to tee ger hag me. ib. is defeated by Scipio, and taken pris- 
oner, ib. 

Syraco, name of a marsh 
name, 1. 323. . ee : Pa: 

Syracuse, city of Sicily: its foundation, f. 322. description of, 
that city. ib. history of Syracuse to the reign of Gelon, 299, of 
Hero, 293. of Thrasyhulus, 204. siege of Syracuse hy the Athe- 
Nians, 323. the city is reduced to extremities, 324. the arrival 
of Gylippus changes the face of affuira, J-0. the Syracusans 


{ts great effect apon the minds of the popu- 


from whence Syracuse took its 
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muke themselves masters of the Athenian army, and put the 
two gencrals to death, 332, &c. Dionysins nakes himself ty- 
rant of Syracuse, 44f. inefleetaal attempts of the Ss racusana 
ugainst him. 442, &c. Dionysius the Younger succeeds his ta- 
ther, 40%. Dion expels him, 400, &e. horrible ingratitude of the 
Syracusans to Dion, 460, &c. Dionystus the Younger re-aseends 
the throne, 463, Syracuse implores the aid of the Corinthians, 
who.send them 'Timoieon, 464. that general restores the liber- 
ty of the city, 405, Agathocles usurps the supreme authority 
at Syracuse, 85. after the death of that, tyrant, Syracuse re- 
covers its liberty, it, 87, it calls in the oid of Pyrrhus against 
the Carthaginians, 1.&8. it chooses Ifiero JI, king, 11. 244. muatd- 
ness of his reign, 992. Elieronymus sueceeds Hero, 27. trou- 
bles at Syracuse after Lhe death of Hieranymus, 298, Syracuse 
besicged and taken by Mareellus, 300, 303. refleetions upon tbe 
government and character of the Syracusans, «fo. : 
ii Se province of Asia, it is reduced into a Raman provinces 
ii. 267. 

Sysigambis, mother of Darias, is taken prisoner by Alexan- 
der, after the batile of Issus, 1. 542. she eannet survive the 
death of Alexander, 548. 


as 
Tacros ascends the throne of Egypt, 1.487. he raises troops 
to detend himself agninst the king of Persia, ib. obtains troaps 
from the Lacedeemontins. who are commanded by Agesilaus, 
ib. seeing himself abandoned by Agesilaus he quits egypt, and 
retires to the court at Persia, 4¢e. Artaxerxes parduns him, 
and gives him the eommand of jis troops ugainst the rebels, 
‘Pacties; wherein that art ennsists, i. 192. , 
Talent. Value of the Babylonian talent, i. 137. value of the 
aittte talent, ib. 
: Se Agamemnon’s herald, honoaredasa god at Spar- 
a, 1. 243. 
_ Tamos, Egyptian, commands the ficet of Cyrus the Younger 
ini hat prince’s expedition against his brother, 1. 34. 
‘Tanaoxares, son ot Cyrus. See Smerdis. . 
Harentum, city of Ltaly, the T'aremines eall in Pyrrhas to 
their aid against the Romans, ii. 64. that prince leaves a gar- 
rison in theireity,69. | a. 
Taraconia, part of ancient Spain, i. 79. 2 
Tarsus, eity of Cilicia, subjected by Alexander, i, 537., 
axilus, Indian king, puts himself ander the protection of 
Alexander, 1. 582. he accompanies that prince in his expedi- 
tion against Porus, 583 Alexander sends him to Porus to per- 
suade him to submit. 064. Porns is reeonciled to Taxilus, 500. 
Taxilus, one of the generalaof Mithridates, joins Archelaas, 
and is defeated by Sytla, i, 311, 313. =a s 
eee city A Arcadia, 1,205, war between its inhahitants 
and those of Mantinwa, 1. 462. 
Tegyra, city of Peatia, battle between the Thehans and 
Lacedemonians near it, 1. 473. y ; 
Telearch, office amongst the Thebans; what it was, i. 502. | 
ce ee glass tor seeing remote objects ; invention of it, ii. 
we 


“Teleutias is declared admiral of the Lacedwmonian fleet by 
the influence of Agesilaus, his brother by the mother's side, 1. 
374. he hesieges Corinth by sea, ib. is sent against Olynthas, in 


the room of Phabidas, 7. 469. is killed in battle, ib. : 
Fellas citizen of Athens, esteemed most happy, and why, i. 


Telys, Sybarite, occasions the ruin of his country, i. 296, 

‘Temenus, one of the pe Iferaclide, re-enters Pelopon- 
nesns, 1, 208. Argos falls to him hy lot, ib. 

Temple, famous _one ol Ephesus, 1. 527. ‘ 
Ten. Council of Ten established at Athens, 1.250. 

‘Tennes, king of Sidon, delivers we eity to Ochas, i. 496. 
Ochus, to reward his treason, puts him,te death, ib. 

ee among the Greeks of giving the tenth to the 
gots, 1.964. ; Anne vane 

Terence, Latin poet: abridgment of his life, i. 76. 

Ferillus, tyrant of Himera. deprived of his power by Therons 
engages the Carthaginians to invade Sicily, i. 202. 

Teriteuchmes, brother of Statira, wife of Artaxerxes, mars 
ries Hamestris, daughter of Darius, i. 347. tragical history of 
Teriteachines, 348. : 

Teuta, after the death of Agron her husband, prince of Tly- 
rium, reigns in his stead, ii. €8. her gross insult on the Romans 
in the persons nf their ambassadors, ib. she is obtiged to de- 
mand peace of them, and ohtuins it, ib., pe 
_ Thais, famous courtesan, horn in Aitica, occasions the burn- 
ane eer ace of Persepolis, ina drunken revel with Alex- 
ander, 1. oh. 

Thales of Miletns, philosopher: reasons that prevented hiz 
from marrying, i. 217. founder of the Tonic sect, 225. 
Thatestris. queen of the Amazons, eames from a remote 
country to visit Alexander, i. 568. i K 
Tharaca, king of Asthionia, after the death of Sethon, i. 69. 
Tharsish, second son of Javan, settles in Greece, 1. 2U6. 
Thasas. island in ‘Thrace, revolts against the Athenians, i. 
977. Cimon obliges it to submit, tb. x. 
Theano, priestess at Athens, refuses to curse Alcibiades, i, 

‘Thearides, brother 19 Dionysias the Elder, is sent, to Olym- 
Pi by thauayents to dispute the prize of poetry and the char- 
lot-race, 1. 444). ; 48 

Theatre. Description of the theatre of the ancients, i. 437, 
declamation of the theatre composed and set to nutes, 438, 
Thebats. part of Mgypts i. 43. i 4 

.Thebe, wife of Alexander, tyrant of Phere, obtains permis- 
sion of her husband te see and converse with Pelopidas, i. 480. 
her conversation with that Theban makes her conceive an 
aversion for her husband, ib. she makes her three brothers as- 
saxsinate the tyrant, 482. cpa 

Thehes, city of Berotia in Greece: its foundation, 1. 298. kings 
of Tnebes, ib. the Thehans Rail Claten, th. they gain a vice 
tory over the Athenians near Delium. 312, give refuge to the 
Athenians, who flen after the taking of their eity by Lysander, 
350. enter into a league with Tithranstes against the Lacedie= 
monians, 370. valour ofthe Thebans at the hattle of Coronza, 
373. they are eompelled hy the treaty of Antalcidas to give the 
Cities of Berotia their liberty, 1.468, Thebes falls into the handa 
of the Lracediemontans, 470. Pelopidas restores It to ite liberty, 
ih. the Thebans gain a ca:.siderahle advantege over the Lace- 
dtmonians near Tegyra, 473. they destroy Plataa and ‘Ihes- 
pia, 474. defeat the Laccdimonians, and put them to flight at 
the battle of Louctra. 475. ravage, Laconia, and advance to 
the gates of Sparta, 477. cend Pelopidas to the eourt of Persia, 
and obtain the title of friends and allics of the king, 472. the 


make Alexander, tyrant of si submit, 479. make a aecon 
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attempt against Sparta, 422. gain a great victory over the Lac- 
edewmonians near Mantine#a, 4°4, &c. aid Artabasus against 
the king of Persia, 491. caltin Philip ta their aid against the 
Phocians, 51}. the ‘Thebans, Messevians. and Argives. enter 
into an allianee with Philip to attack Peloponnesus, 514. the 
Thebans join the Athenians against Philip, 020. they are de- 
feated near Chweronea, ib. Philip potsa garrison into their city, 
O21. the Thebung, alter the death of that prince, put part of the 
garrison to the sword, 530. Al:xander marches against them, 
and destruys their city. ib. &o. re-esilabhishment of Thetes hy 
Cassander, ii, 23. the 'Phehans make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans in the war against Perseus, 270. they surrender them- 
selves to the Romans, 2¢0. Sylla deprives them of half their 
territory, 312. o ‘; 

Theft of a certain kind permitted and even commanded to 
the young Lacedeemonians, i, 210. it was the mast geverely 
punished of all erimes by the Scythians, 233. 

Themistocles, Athenian, distinguishes himself at the hattle 
of Marathon, i. 244. he removes Eipicydes from the command, 
and causes hiniself to be elected general in his stead, 253. sup- 
ports the decree to reeall Aristides, ib. resigne the honour of 
commanding the fleet to the Laced@monians, 254. induces the 
Athenians to abandon their city, 267. persuades the Greeks to 
fight in the strait of Salamis, ib. the Lacedsmonians decree 
the prize of wisdom to lini nfter the victory of Salamis, 260. 
acclamations with which heis reccived at the Olynipic games, 
ib. he restores the walis of Athens, and fortifies the Pireus. 
267. black design which he conceives for supplanting the Lac- 
edemonians, ih. the Athenians and Laccdamonians uniting 
against him as an accomplice in the conspiracy of Pausanias, 
he takes refuge with Admetus, 2609. he retires to Artaxerxes, 
274, lis great influence with that prince, 275. he kills himeeilt, 
277. character of Themistocles, 278. ; ¥ 

Themistus, magistrate of Syracuse, conspires with Andran- 
odorus to seize the sovereignty, 1. 293. he is killed by order 
ofthe other magistrates, ib, 

/Thenon, commander ot: the citadel of Syracuse, surrenders 
himself to Pyrrhus, 1. GY. that prince puts hin: to death, 170. 

Theocritus, poet at the court ol Hiera, i. 294, 

Theodorus, chicf of the Hnmolpidm at Athens: what he 
vege to say in respect, to the maledictions or curses, i. 340. 


heodorus, citizen of Syracuse, ventures to. declare himself’ 


openly against Dionysius in Javour of liberty, i. 446, b> 

Theadotus, uncle of Heraclides. ts deputed by him to Dion 
to conjure him ta return to the aid of Syl eee i. 460. he puts 
himself into Dion's hands, ib. Dion pardons him, 1b. 

Theadotus, governor of Bauctriaaa, revuits against Antiochus, 
end se himself to be declared king of that province, li. 72. 

e dies, 82. . 

Theadotua, son of the former, suceceds his father, ii. €2. 
forms a league offensive and defensive with Arsaces. ib. , 

Theodotus is charged by Antiochus with the war against 
En ae he is defeated and obliged to abandon the field of 

attie, ib. 

_ Pheodotus, Aitalian, governor of Ceele-syria for Ptolemy, de- 
fenda the entrance into that province against Antiochus. and 
obliges that prince to retire, it 104. he is accused and obliged 
to goto the court of Egypt to give an account of his conduct, 
106. in resentinent for that affront. he declares tor Antiochus, 
and puts the cities of Tyre and Ptelemats into his hands. ib. en- 
ters the camp of Ptolemy in the aight with design to kill him, 
108. fails in that attempt, and_escapes to his camp, tb. , 

Theadotns, one of the principal conspirators ngainst the life 
of Hieronymus, is put to the, rack, und dics without discover- 
ing any of his aceamplices, it. 297. : i 

Theodorus, preceptor to the last Ptolemy, advises that prince 
to put Pompey to death, i1. 333. goes to present the head of that 
Roman to Cesar, 334. i : ‘ 

Theogiton. of Megara. gives the Greeks wise advice after 
the batile of Plutaa, i. 203. ‘ ; 

_, Pheephrastus, Antigonus’s general, refuses ta quit Corinth, 
ij. 87, Aratus causes him fo be put to death, ibid. 

Theophrastus. philosopher, his dispute with an olé woman 
of Athens, tn buying something of her, i. 4}2. . 

Theapampus, king of Sparta, establishes the Ephori, 210, 

Theopompus, disciple of lsocrates, gains the prize of elo- 
quence over his master, and has the weakness und vanity to 
bosstofit, 1.494. . F 

Theoxena, Thessalian lady, daughter of Merdicus, marries 
Ports, ti. 1¢4. tragical and courageous end of Theoxena, ib. | 

Theramenes, one of the Athenian generals, is charged with 
the care of burying the dead atter the battle af the Arginusey, 
1, 342, not heing able to execute that order, he makes the oth- 
er generals responsible for it, and accuses them at Athens, ib. 
he is dented to Lysander during the siege of Athens, 345. op- 
poses the violence of his colleagues, and draws their hatred 
upon lumself, 34). is accused hy Critius. and put to death, ib. 

Therm. capital city ot Actolia, taken by surprise, apd rav- 
ant by Philip, ii. 115. f maple 

hermopyle, ‘pass of mount Gira, in Thessaly, i. 254. de- 
seription of it, 1b. N. battle of Thermopyle between the Lare- 
cemoniins and Nerxes, ih. &c. victory of the Romans over An- 
tiochus near Thermopylw, in 159. ° ‘ 

Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, mskes an alliance with Ge- 
Jon, and gains in conjunction with him a great battle over the 
Carthaginians, 1. 252, F a. : 

Thesens, king of Athens, i. 207. dies in the island of Scyros, 
whither he had been obliged to fly, 276. Cimon brings his benes 
to_Athens, ib : E 
Thesmathetre. Athenian magistrates, 7, 404, Seen 
Thespie, eity af Achaia, ruined by the Thenans, 1, 474. 
DPheapis, Greek post, considercd as the inventer of tragedy, 


Thessalonica. wife of Cassander, is killed by Antipatcr, his 
eldest son, ii. 50. A . 
Thesaalus, third son of Pisistratus, 1.221. , 
Thessaly. province of ancient Greece, 1. 205, the Thessalians 
submit to Nerxes, 254. implore aid of the Thebans against Al- 
exander of Pherz, i. 479. Pelopidas delivers them fram his 
pawer, ip. they hive recourse to Philip against their tyrants, 
O08. that prince delivers them, th. r 
Thesta. sister of Dionysius the Elder, and wife of Polyxencs: 
courageous answer which she gives her brother upon the orca- 
sion of her hushand’s escape, 1. 447. ‘ 
Thoets, name of the lower class of people at Athens, i. 402. 
‘Thethmosis, or Amasis, having driven the shepherd-kings 
out of kgypt. reigns there, i. 61. . i 
Thimbraon, Lacedwmanian general, marches against Tissa- 
rhage and Pharnabazus, 1. 362. upon some discontent he is 
recalled, . F “ c F 
Thirty. Council of thirty established at Lacedzemon, i. 312, 


i 
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thirty tyrants established at Athens, by Lysander, 346. crue]- 
lies which they commit in that city, 349. Thrasybulue drives 
them out of Athens, 350. they endeavour to retnstate them. 
selves, and are all put to the sword, ib. i . 

Thoas, Atolian, charged with the execution of a design to 
scize Chatcis, fails in the attempt, i2. 1o6. he goca te Antiochus, 
and induces him to enter Greece, 157. 

Thogartans, who, 11.200, N, : er. 

Thrace, provinee of Evrape ; very singular customs of its in- 
hahttants, i. 237. Thrace subjected by Philip, i. 14, &e. 

hraso, confidant of Hieronymus, is accused by Theedotus 

WW having conspired against that prince, ii. 297. is put to death, 


1b. 

Thrasybulua, brother of Gelon, reigns at Syracuse after Hi- 
pies deat 1, 294, he causes himset! to be dethroned by his 
cruelty, 1b. 

Thrasybulos, tyrant of Miletus, is hesieged by Halyattes, i. 
14¥. protease which he uses to deliver himself from that 
siege, ib. p F me 

Thrasyhulus is made general of the Athenians, i. 337. accu- 
ses Alcibiades at Athens, and causes him to he depesed, 340. 
quits Athens to avoid the cruelty of the thirty ite 350. ex- 
pels the rane from that city, end restores its liberty, ib. 

Thrasylus is made general of the Athenians. 1. 336. ; 

Thrasymenus, luke of Tuscany, famous tor Hannibal's victo- 
ry over the Romans, 1. 105. 

‘Thucydides, Greek historian: he is commanded te ge to the 
aid of Amphipolis, i. 312. the Athenians make it a crime in 
Be to have suffered that city to be taken, and banish him, 


ib. 
, Thucydides, brother-in-law ta Cimon, is set up against Per- 
icles by the nobility of Athens, i. 284, Pericles prevails to have 
him banished, 285. : Die 

Thoriom, city of Sicily: its foundation, i. 296, 

Thy mbra, city of Lysdia, famous for the battle hetween Cyrus 
and Creesus, i. 161. distinguished from Thy mbrium, ab. N. 
_ Phyua, governor of Paphlagonia, revolta against Artaxerxes, 
i. 284. he is conquered by Datames, ib. : i 
_ Tiberivs Gracchus is sent by the senate inte Asia to exam- 
ine inlo the conduct of Eumenes, and that of Antiochus, ii, 
24%. See Gracehus, ; : f 

Ticinus, now called Tesino, river of ltaly, near which P, 
Scipio was defeated hy Wannibal, 1. 103. 2 q 

Trgiath-Pileser, king of Nineveh, i. 140. aids Ahaz, king of 
Judah, agaist the kings of Syria and Israel, ib. 

Tigranes, son of a king of Armenia, obtains his father’a par- 
cee from Cyrus, i. 15t. he cummands the Armenian troopa, 

iN 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes, king of Armenia, ja set at liberty 
hy the Parthians on his father’s death, and placed upon the 
throne, il. 24. accepts the crown of Syria, and wears it eigh- 
teen years, 265. marrice Cleapatra, duughter of Mithridatess 
309. invades the kingdom of Cappadocia, 315. gives Mithri- 
dates refuge, 318 the Romans declare war against him, 319. 
Tigranes is defeated by Lucullus, 321. he raises new troops in 
concert with Mithridatos, 322. is defeated a second time, 323. 
Pompey marches against him, and finds him at war with his 
son, S26. Tigranes submits his person ond crown to the discre- 
tion of Pompcy and the Romans, ib. Pompey leaves him part 
of his dominions, tb. od 3 ee 
Vigranes, can of the former, makes war with his father, it. 
326. oF himself under the protection af Pompey, ib. not Leing 
satisfied with Pompey’s decree, he endeavours te fly, 327. Pom- 
pev reserves him for his triumph, ib. ; a 

Tigranoccrta. city of Armenju, built by Tigranes, ii, 315. Lu- 
guilus takes it, and abandons it te be plundered by the soldiera, 


nogimens wife of Agis: exceas of her passion for Alcibiades, 1. 
“"Vimagaras, deputed by the Athenians to the court of Persia, 
penuiues great presents, and is condemned to die at his returns 
1. 479. 2 ee A = 

Pimandra, concubine, rendera Alcibiades the last duties, i. 


Timirchus, tyrant of Miletus, is conquered and killed by 
Antiochus Theos, 11. 76. A Z 

Timarchus, governor of Bubylon, revolts against Demetrius 
Soter, and is put to death, 11. 247. 

Timasion is chosen one of the generals of the Greeks after 
the death of Clearchus. 3. 359. t 4 
_Timasitheus, chief of the pirates of Lipara,: his noble and re- 
ligiwns behaviour in respect to the Romans, t. 463, 

Timoclea brought hefore Alexander the Great, i. 530. __ 

Timocrates, tricnd of Dionysius the Younger, marries Dion'a 
rae while he ia banished, i. 429, flies on the approach of Dion, 
te A ie . . 
Timolaus, of Corinth, advises the citiea In alliance againat 
the Spartans, to attack them in their awn territory, 1. 372. 
_ Timolavs, Laceda-monian, at. whose house Philapenien lay, 
is sent by his country toofter him the riches of Nabis, i7. 156. 
he finds it difficult to. uequit himself of that commissian, 1b. 

‘Timoleon, Corinthian, sacrifices his brother Timophanes to 
his country, i. 464. the Corinthians send him ta the aid of Syr- 
acuse, ib. he eludes the vigilance of the Carthaginians by a 
sullul stratagem, ib. guins an adyantage over the Carthayini- 
ave and Icctas near the city of Adranun, 465. enters Syracuse, 
ih. D onysius surrenders himeelf to him, ib. Timolean senda 
him ta Corinth, th. he gains several victoriea over the Cartha- 
ginians, ib.re-establishea the liberty ol Syracuse. and institutes 
wise Inws there, 466, &c. frees other cities of Sicily from ty- 
ranny, jb. &o. guins a great vietory over the Carthaginjuns, ib. 
is accused adie d to answer, 467. quits his authority. and 
passes the rest of his life in retirement, ib, &c. dica in it, ib. 
great honours rendered his memory, 48, &e. his panegytic, 


ib. Pa tee ' : ‘ 
‘Timophanes, Corinthian, having made himself tyrant of his 
country, his brother Timoleon causcs him te be assassinated, 1. 
4(4, i. 
Timetheus, son of Conon, is sent by the Atheniana with a 
fleet to the ald of the Thehsns, i. 473. he ravages the coasts of 
Laconia, and makes himself master of the isiand of et 
1b. ig employed by the Athenians in the war against the ulliea, 
491. is ncoused hy the faction of Chares, and sentenced to pay 
a great fine, 492. retires to Chalcis, and dies there, tb. fine say- 
ingof Timotheus, 481. 5 ; 4 
Timothens, lieutenant of Antiochns Epiphanes, is defeated 
by Judas Maccahewus, ii. 20!. is defeated a second time by the 
same captain in the reign of Antiochus Eupator, 246. 
imoxenes is ehosen genera) of the Achwans, In the reom 
of Aratas, ii. 96. ’ 
Tiribazus, general of Artaxerxes Mnemon, determines that 
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prince not to fly before his brother Cyrus, i. 354. he commands 
the flect of Artaxerxes aginst Hvagoras, aod besieges that 
prinee in Salamis, 377, is falsely acensed hy Orontes, and car- 
ried to the court in chains, ih, trial of Tirtbazus, 378. the king 
discovers his innocence, and restores him to his favour, ib. 

irthazus accompanies Armaxerses in that prinee’s exdedition 
against the Cadusians, ib. his stratugem tor making that peo- 
ple return to their obedteoce to the Persians, ib. 

Tiribazus, satrap of western Armenia, harasses the 10,000 
Grecks in their retreat, 1, 360, 

Tirintatectimus. son of Artabanes, ong of the commanders 
of the army ol Xerxes, in that prince's expedition against 
Greece, 1. 252. 5 Bc 

Tisaincoes, son of Orestes, reigns at Myceow with his broth- 
er Penthilus,t. 207, | re 4 

Tistppus, AStolian, is accused of having exercised great cru- 
elties against those who had not takeo part with the Romags 
against Perseus, 11. 264. Paulus Ajmilius acqaits him, tb. 

Missapheracs, Persiao of quajsiry, 18 aes hy Darius to 
reduce Pisuthnes, governor ot Lydia. i. 311. he effiscts it, and 
bas the government of Lydia tur his reward, tb. sutiers himself, 
to be sedneed by the flattery of Alcibiades, aod grvcs_ himself 
up eutirely to him, 344. coneludes a treaty with the Pelopon- 
nesiang, 335. causes Alcibiades to be seized, and sent prisoner 
to Surdis, 337. commands in the army of Artaxerxes Maemon 
atthe battle of Cunaxa, and distinguishes himself in it, 304. 
takes upon him to recouduct the Greeks into their owo coun- 
try, 33%. seizea Clearchus aad the other generals by treachery, 
and sends them to Artaxerxes, ih. joins Poaroabazus to oppose 
the enterprise ot Dercythidas, 365. sends to command Agesi- 
aus to quit Asia. and to declare war agaiust him 1n ease ot re- 
fuaal, bs. is defeated near Sardis, 364. ts accused of treason, 
7 Artaxerxes puts him te ceath,ib. character of fissaphernes, 
ib. 

, Tithraustes seizes Tissaphcroes by order of Artaxerxcs, and 
is placed at the head of the army in his stead, 1. 371. he aras 
the several states of Greece agatnst the Lacediemonians, ib. 

Tobit is carried captive into Assyria, i. 140. he hides himself 
some time to avoid the croelty of Sennacherib, 14). foretells 
the raio of Nineveh to his children, ih. b ; 

"Tomyris, queen of the Scythians, i. 179. manner io which, aa 
Herodotus relates, she caused Cyrus to be put to death, ib. . 

Tragedy: its origin, i. 431. its progress, ib. poets who distin- 
guished themselves in tragedy, ib. . 

Treaties. Old custam of inaking treaties among the Iherl- 
ans aod Scythians, t. 232. : . 

Tribia, river of Lombardy, famous for Hannihal’s victory 
over the Romans, i. 104. : : 

Tremellius, surcamed Scrofa, defeats and kills a third usur- 
per of the kingdom of Macedonia, ii. 238. : 

Triballi, people of Mcezia. now called Bulgaria, i. 530, N. 
they pretended to share with Philip in the boaty taken from 
the Scythtans, ib. they are defeated by that prince, ib. they are 
defeated by Alexander, ib. ; ; 

Trihutes. Reasoos tor the establishment of them, i. 199, 

Trierarchs, Athentan officers: their functions. i. 50)) 

‘Trophies erected by the ancients after a oe i428, 
Fe ay hero, i. 419. famuus oracles of Trrophunias in 

motia, ib. r : $ 
Trough: kind of punishmeot used by the Persians, i. 273, 
Troy, city of Asia, takeo and burat by the Greeks, 1. 203. 
J aug t is the foundation of all intercuarse between men, 
i. 526. 

Tryphepa. daughter of Physcon, is married to Antiochus 
Grypus, il. 200, she sacrifiess her sister Cleopatra to her jeal- 
ousy, mie Antiochas, of Cyzicum, puts her to death in tor- 
menta, ib. E 4 

Tunis, city of Africa, istaken by Regulus, i, 91. the merce- 

naries who revolt against Carthage make it their place of arms, 


Tyche, quarter of the city of Syracuse, 1. 323. 
deus,one of the Athenian generals. rejects the advice of 
Pieper the and occasions the loss of the battle of gospota- 
mos, 1. 334. a: 

Tygris, river of Asia, 1.557. 

Tyodarus,. king of Lacedemon, 1.203. p 

Tyrant. Origin of that name, and its signification, i. 300, dif- 
ference between a king and a tyrant, 1. 439. 

Tyre, city of Pheniea: its foundation, i. 519. description of 
the isle and city, ib. Tyre besieged and taken by Natuchodo- 
nosor, 1. 143. Darius reinstates it in its ancient Privileges, 233. 
Tyre besieged and taken by Alexander, 545, &c. Tyre taken 
by Antigonus, 233. concerning Tyre, 549. 


U. 

Ucnorevs, king of Egypt, builds Memphis, i. 60. 

Udiastes, friend of Teriteuchmes, assassinates him by order 
of Homey 1. 348. Statira causes him to be put to death ia tor- 
ments, tb. ; 4 : . 

Uoiversity of Paris. France obliged to it for the establish- 
ment of posta and post-offices. 1. 139, 

Urania, divinity of the Carthaginians. See Coolestis, 

Usury: to what excess it was earried in the latter times of 
the Roman commonwea!th, ti. 319. 

_ Utica, city of Africa, abandons the side of Carthage, and 
joing the revolted mercenaries, 1. ‘6. is compelled to surrender 
at discretion, 98. it puts itself into the hands of the Romans. 
pe phage reward it with the lands between Carthage and 

ippa, 127. " 4 

xii, pavple apoo the frontiers of Persia, conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, 1. 563. 


Vareunreius, ove of the lieutenants of Crassus, being sep- 
arated from the main body of the army, is attacked by the Par- 
thians, and dies highting glariously, ti. 252. i 

Varro(C, Terentins,) consul, is defeated by Ilannibal at the 
battle of Canoe, 1. 103. 

Vasthi, wife af Darius. See Atossa. . 

Veotidins, Roman soldier, rises to the highest dignities of 
the commonwealth by his merit, ii. 285. he revenges the dis- 

riea of the Romans at the battle of Carre, and defeats thie 
Parthians upon several oncasions, ib. &c. 

Viltius is elected consul, aod makes war with Philip in the 
oom of Sulpitins, ii. 139, nothing considerable passes dariag 
fe year, ib. he is sent ambassador to Antiochus, and succeeds 


in making that priace suspect Hannibal, lot, &c. 


pa 
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W. 
Wasps, comedy of Aristophanes socalled, 1.435. 
‘ater. Saweet water, how preserved at Alexandria, il. 335. 
Wells of Joseph ti the castle of Cairo in Egypt: deseription 


otthem, i. 


44. 
. Women. Whether they ought to be admitted to the admin- 
istration of publte affairs, the command of armies, and the sov- 


ae! of states, t. 132 


x restliog. Ixercisc of wrestling amongst the ancients, i. 


“Writing. Its origin, i. 58, 


xX. 

Xantuirpus, Lacedwmonian, comes to the aid of the Car- 
thagiaiaus, i.9L. he delteats the army of Regulus, tb. retires and 
disappears soon alter, 92, Ea 
; saat citizen ot Athens, accuses Miltiades of treason, 
Nanthippug, father of Pericles, nbandoning Athens on the 
approach of Xerxes, his dog fullows his ship to Salamis, and 
exvires an the shore, 1. 245. Z 

Xanthippus, Athenian, commands the flect of the Greeks in 
conjunctive with feotychides, king of Sparta. aad gainsa great 
vierory over the Persians, near Myvale, i. 265. z 

Xanthippus, eldest soo af Pericles, dies of the plague, i. 302, 

Xanthus, philosopher, whose slave Alsop was, 1. 121. , 

Xantippe, wile of Socrates: his sufferimgs from her ill hu- 
mour.. 3¢2. : F 

Nenectas, Achwan, is sont against Molo and Alexander by 
Antiochus, ii. 104. he falls into an ambuscade, and 1s cut to 
pieces with his whole army, 10+. : 

Xenocrates, philasapher, in what manner he was received 
hy Antipater, to whum he had been sent ambassador hy the 
Athenians, 1. 15. ; i 5 
., enon is charged by Aatiochus with the war against Molo, 
ii, 103. he is deteated, ib. i 

Xenon, Achivao, exelaims against the demand of the Reman 
emissaries, in an assembly, it. 231 : A 

enophanes, Philip's amstiassador to ITanntba!, falls into the 
hands of the Romans, it. 440. he escapes and coacindes the 
treaty ae Hannibal, ib, 1s taken on his return by the Ro- 
mans, 

Xenophon. historian aod philisopher; he commands the 10,+ 
000 Greeks after the death of Cicarehus, and brings them back 
into their own country. 1. 359. he joins the Laeedwmonians in 
the war against Tissapheroes and Pharnabazus, 302. acts nv- 
der Agesilaus at the battle of Coromea. 373. abe 

Xerxes 1.s0n of Darius, is elected king of Persia in prefer- 
ence to his brother Artabazanes. 1. 246. he confirms the Jews 
io their privileges, 247. reduecs Egypt, ib. prepares to invade 
Grecee, 1b. deliberates with his eounei! concerning that expe- 
dition, ib, wise specch of Artabanes ta him, 248. rage of Xerxe# 
upon that occasion, tb. he discovers his error, and eontesses it 
in full council, 249. the war is resalved, ib. Xerxes enters into 
an alliance with the Carthagioians, 250. he begins Ins march 
and gives orders for cutting & way through mount Athos, ih, 
his letter to that mountain upon that suhject. ib. he advances 
to Sardis, ib. his. cruvlty to Pythius, 251. he marehes towards 
the Hellespont, ib. eauses the sea to be ehastised for having 
broken the bridge of boats whieh he had laid over. 11, tb. orders 
a second to be built, and passes the Hellespont with his army, 

2. oumber of forces, 1b. Demaratus tells him ‘freely his 


thoughts of thiz enterprise. 253. three handred Spartans dis- 


pute the pass of Thermapyte with Xerxes, 255. that prince ta 
his rage causes the dead body of Leonidas to be affixed to a gib- 
het. th. he takes and burns Athens, 25%. is defeated at Salamis, 
ib. leaves Mardonius in Greece, nid returos preeipitarely into 
Asia, 259, violent passion of Xerxes for the wife of his brother 
Musistes, and afterwards for Artainta, that prioce’s daugh- 
ter, 205. he causes Masistes to he put to death, 266. gives him- 
self up to Juxury aod voluptuousness, 272. Ix killed by Artaba- 
nus, captain of his guards, ib. character of Xerxes, 273. 
Xerxes I].son of Artaxerxes Muemon, ascends the throne 
of Persia, 1.310. he ig assassinated ly his brother Sogdianus, 


ib. 
Xiphares, son of Mithridates, is kitted by his father, il. 328. 
Xuthus, soo of Helenua, settles in Attica, 1. 203. P 
_ Aychos, who had been at Rome with Apelles and Philocles 
in pee Sy of scerctary 1o their embasay, is seized and carrie 
tefore Philip, ti, 190. he discovers the whole plot of Perseus 
against Demctrius, ib. 


We 
Yazpan, the good deity of the Persians, i, 199. 
rear, solar, when first used, 1. 56. | ; 
Youth. The irregularities of that time of life are not always 
satlicient grounds for despairiog of a young man, t. 275. 


Z.. - 

Zappiet, Arabian prince, hetrays Alexander Bala, ii. 251. 
he delivers Antiochus, sop of Bala, to Tryphon, 252, a 
ek maha, legislator of the Locrians, 1. 207. wisdom of his 
aws, In. 

Aancle, city of Sicily. i. 318, Sce Messene. 

Zebina, Sve Alexander Zehina. 
7 ae: Dardaniao, governor of /tolia, under Pharnabazus, 


Zanodotus, librarian of Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria, it. 82. 
Zorah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, makes war with Asia, 
king of Judah, ts detvated, 1. 64. i 

Zeugite, third class of the citizens of Athens, 1, 402, 

Zoippus, Hiero's son-in-law: his great influence with Hicro- 
aymus, ii, 256. he goes ambassador to Egypt, and stays there in 
voluntary banishmeot.ib. : F 

‘opyrus, Persian lord, mutilates himself for the service of 
Darius, i. 232. he makes that prince master of Babylon, ib. re- 
ward giveo by Parius for go great a serviee, ib. oe 5 
ao slave of Pericles, and governor of Alcibiades, i, 


Zoroaster. founder of the sect of the Magi amongst the Per- 
gros, 1. LdS, . 
Zoroasters another chief, and reformer of the same scct, 1. 


“Zorohahel, chief of the Jews, whoretureed to Jerusalem after 
the decree of Cyrus, i. 174. 


INDEX TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Axsanris, Greek poet. ii. 460, : A . 
Academy. ‘Three different academies, 548. the ancient. ib, 
the middle, 55]. and the new, 502. | 
Acad»mies established in Europe in the last century, 9&8. 
praise of the academy of sciences, ib. gf 
Advccate, praise of that profession, 579. with what disinter- 
esxtedness It ought to be exercised, 510. 
Ajlian, Greek historian, 494, 
Aischines, his character hy Quintilian, 508, 
Atranius. Latin poet, 470. 
Agathodamon, geographer, 604. 
Agatias, poet. 465. | A 
ieee his life written by Tacitus, 501.extracts from that 
Mes G . a . : 
_ Agriculture, its antiqnity and utility, 351. how important it 
is to place it in honour, and how dangerous to neglect it, tb. 
Alewus, Greek poet. 465. 
Aleman, lyric poet, 463. » 
Alexandria, eity of Egypt, built by Alexander the Great, 


378. 

Algehra, 598. . J 

Almamon, caliph of Babylon, 125, his care for the improve- 
ment of astronomy and geography, ib. 

Alphonsine tables of astronomy, 602. | ‘ 

ae French author, pleasure his works give the read- 
er, 452. 494. —-" 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Latin historian, 504. 

Anacreon, Greek poet, 463. 

Analogy, explanation of, 451. 

Anatomy, 595... , p r 

Anaxagoras, philosopher, 546. his care of, Pericles, ib, his 
doctrine. ib. opinian concerning the nature of the gods, 517. 

Anaximander, philosopher, 546. his thoughts concerning the 
nature of the Divinity, 581. discaverics made by this philoso- 
pher in astronomy. 599. Dts Z 

Anaximenes, rhetorician. 527. and philosopher, 546. his 
opioton of the oature of the gods, S81. 

Andocides, Greek orator, 506. i r 

Androcles, stave, his adventure with a lion, 491 

Andronicus (Livius,) Latin poet, 466. 

Annals, name given pt Rome to the public records of the Ro- 
man nffairs, 496., 

Anthes, musician, 403. . y 

Anthologia, name givan to a collection of Greek epigrams, 


Antiochns, philosopher, 552. 

Antipater, poet and philosovher, 357. 

Antiphon, Greek orator, 50t. r ee E 

Antisthenes, cynic philosapher, 554. his opinion concerning 
the nature of the Divinity, 581. 7 

Antony, orator, his eloquence, how strong and persuasive, 


Apelles, famons painter, 396. his manner of heeoming ac- 
qnatnted with Protogencs, ib. with what simplicity he express- 
ed his own thoughts, and received those of others, 397. Alex- 
ander’s affection for him, ib. adventure that happened to him 
at Alexandria. 398. how he revenged t!. th. 

Apion, or Appion. Greek historian, 490, 

Apollinarius, bishop of Laodicen, Greek poet, 461. 

Apollinarius, sophist, soo ofthe former, 461. . F 
_ Apollodorus, architect, 320. his sincerity occasions his death, 


ib. . ; 
_. Apollodorns, painter, 393. hia jealousy of Zeuxis his pupil, 
i 


Apollonius, of Rhodes, Greck poet, 461. 

Apollonins, stoic philasopher, 5.14. 

Apollonins (Pergzeus,) geametrician, 596, 

Appian, Greek historian, 4{4. 

Apthonius, Greek rhetorician, 528. 

Aratus, Greek poet, 461. , 

Arcesilaus, philosopher, founder of the middle academy, 501. 

Archagathus, Greek physician, comes to settle nt Rome, 082. 
he is treated honourahly ar_first, but soon after dismissed, ib. 

Archelaus, philosopher, 546. 

Archias (A. Licinivs,) Greek poet, 461. 

Archimedes. famous geometrician. 596. |. 

Architas, of Tarentum, known by hia writings upon the me- 
chanics, 598. . 

Architects. famans ones of antiquity, 376. . os 

Architecture: its beginnings, progress, and perfection, 373. 
Gothic architecture, 375.” 

Architrave, term of architecture, 375. 

Aristeus, geometrician, 596. _ 

Aristarchus, Greek grammarian, 449. 

Aristides, painter, 398. " 2 ; 

Aristippo=. philosopher, 547. his desire to hear Socrates, ib. 
opinions of this philosopher, 548. his death, tb. 

Ariston, philosopher, 554. " 

Aristophanes, Greek grammarian, 449. 

Aristophanes. poer, 469. A ee 

Aristotle, his birth, 553. he makes himselfa disciple of Pla- 
to, ih. his opinians eoncerning the nature of the gods. 5°1, his 
death. 5:4. he was an excellent grammarian, 449. rhetorician, 
527. philosopher, 553. astrnnomer. G06. 

Aristoxenus, musieian and philosopher, 400. 

Aristylfus, astronomer, 600. _ 

Arithmetic, advantages of that science, 598. progress of the 
ancients iit. ib. 

Army. Departure and march of an army amongst the an- 
cients, 426. manner in which the ancients drew up their armies 
in battle, 432, " 

Arms, those used hy the ancients, 423. 

Arrian. Greek historian, , . . 

Artemidorus, philosopher. |Pliny’s genernsity to him, 519. 

Asclepiades of Bithynia, quits the proffession of a rhetorician 
to practice physic. 592 

Aspasia, celehrated courtesan. her Rreat knowledge occa- 
sions her being ranked amongst. the sovhists, 541. 

_Astrooomy. Origin and progress of astronomy, 599. reflec- 
tions upon astronomy, 602. 

Atheneus, philulcger, 457, 
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Athens, buildings erected at, under Pericles, 377. age 

wherein eloquence flourished in Athens, 506, 

Attejus, Latin grammarian, 40]. 

Attius, Latin pet, 467. 

Aulus Gellius, philologer, 156. 

Aurelius Victor, Latin historian, 504. 

Ausonius, Latin poet, 482. 

Avienus, Latin poet, 4d3. 


B. 
i Bees part of Greece, unjuat prejudice against that coun- 
rv, 42. 
alista, machine of war, used by the anciente, 440. 
Battles, 430, ; 
Bernoullis, brothers, famous geometricians, 596. 
Boetius, Latin poet, 484. 
_ Botany: wherein that science consists, 394. 10 what perfec- 
tion Monsieur Tournefort carried it, 395. 
Brass, or Copper metal: whence taken, 565. 
Breaches, in furtification, manner of closing them among the 
ancients, 442. F * ae. 
rick, much used hy the ancients in their buildings, 376. 
Tonze, art of casting in, 383. N. 


Cexcittus, Latin poet, 466. |, 

Cesar, ranked among the Latin historiana, 499, 

Calendar, Gregorian, 601, 

Caligula, bad taste of that emperor, 473. ae 

Callimachns, architect, inventor of the Corinthian order, 

ate 

Callimachus, Greek grammarian, 449. 

Callimaclins, of Cyrene, elegiac poet, 464. 

Callipus, etegiac poet, 464. 2 

Calphurnia, Pliny the Younger’s second wife; her taste for 
polite learning. 518. , 

pene ae enue) Latin poet, 481. |, 
ae nee a Roman lady: generosity of Pliny in respect to her, 
Camels, their use in the army, 424. 

Camp, construction and fortification of the camps of the an- 
cients, and particularly of the Romans, 427, disposition of the 
Roman camp according to Polybius, 428, 

Capitals, term of architecture, 379. he 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, hia cruelty, 577. 

Carneades, piper founder of the New Academy, 532. 

Cartel, for the ransom of prisoners of war, 4¢ 

.Casque, head-piece or heJmet, defensive armour of the an- 
cients, 423. | é 

Cassini, his treatise upnn astronomy, 599. . 

Catapulta. machine of war in use among the ancicnts, 440. 

Cato (M Porcius,) his condnet in respect tp Carneades, and 
the other Athenian omhassadors, 52. Cato is ranked among 
the historians, 496. and orators, 510 

Cato, of Utiea, description of him, 501. 

Cattle, feeding nf, amongat the ancients, 45. 

Catullus, Latin poet,471. 

Cavaliers, term of fortification, 441. 

Cavalry of the ancients, 433. 2 

Cheerilus, Greek poet, in favour with Alexander, 460. 
Chariots armed with scythes, much used by the ancients in 
batiles, 433. 

Chemistry, 594. : , 

Chromatic, kind of music among the ancients, 406, 

j ee aus: stoic philosopher: hia character, 556. his doc- 

rine, 1). 

Cincius, Latin historian, 598. 

pe of the blood, diseovery of the, 595. 

Circumvallation, lines of, 441. - 

Cithara, musical instroment used by the ancients, 405. 

Civilians, famnug onea of antiquity, 076. s 

Classicus (Cecilius.) is accused at Rome by the deputies of 
Beotia, on his quitting that government, 516. death spares him 
the consequences of that affair, 517. 

Claudian, Latin poet, 422. ’ " 

Cleanthes, stoic philosopher, of great reputation, 506. k 

Climates, method taken by the ancients for knowing theif 
difference, 600. a i 

Clitomachus, Carthaginian philosopher, 502. 

Coins, account of, _ . P 

Colours used by the ancient painters in their worka, 3€9. 

Column, term of architecture, 37. 

Coma, city of Italy, 521. ; a. 

_, Commerce, its excellency and advantages, 360. ite antiquity» 
ib. places nnd cities where most exercised, 361, 

Compoaite order of architecture, 379. ; 

Composition, in DES wherein it consiats, 3&9. 

Constantine the Great. bis continence, 527. 
joe Mines of copper, 363. description of that metal, 
i 


Corienw, rock besieged and taken by Alexander, 442. 
Corn, Countries famons for producing abundance of corn. 


Cornutua(Tertullius,) Pliny the Ynunger’s colleague when 
treasurer of the empire, and alterwards censul, 316, 

Corinna, poetess, surnamed the Lyric Muse. 464. 

Corvus (or Crane,) machine of war, 446., 

Cotta is placed in the number of the Latin orators, 512. 

Counterpoint or counterpart. IND MUSIC, ’ " 

Crassus, excellent orator. SIL. his edict, when censor, against 
the Latin rhetoriciang, 529. 

Craterus, physician, 501. ? 

Crares of Malos, Greek grammarian, 450. 

Crates, cynic philosopher, 5 

Cratiaus, Greek comte poet, 462. 5 

Criticism: wherein it consisted amongst the ancients, 449, 

Critolaus, peripatetic philosopher, 554. 

Crotona, reformation introduced there by Pyth»goras, 599. 

Crowns given by the Ramans to those who distinguished 
themaelves in hattle by their valour, 437. , 4 

Ctestas, of Cnidos; practises phystc in Persias with great rop- 
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utation, 487. his works place;him in the number of the histeri- 
ans, ib. : . - Bs 
Cycloid, geometrical instrament: invention of it, 597. 
Cynics, (sect of:) their origin, 554. why so called, 1b. 
Cyrenaic, tamous sect of philosophers, 547. 
D hist, 541 Be 
AMON; sephist, 54). F i 
Dancing, ited which the Remans had of this exercise, 


D’Anville, as to the king of France, 601. 

{igimiation. punis iment amongst the Romana, 435. 

Sop (P.,) Roman tribune, how rewarded Jor saving the ar- 
ny, 436. 

Le siuation. (or gpeaking,) of the theatre, composed and set 
te notes among the ancients, 408... . 

Declumation, a kind of composition for the exercise of ele- 
quence, 039. i . 

Declaration. of war, 413. with what ceremonies attended 
amongst the Greeks, ib, und amongst the Romans, i). x. 

Democritas, his opinions cencerning the nature of the Divin- 


i TiaticachenenM@ata oie rrat508 
cmesthenes. character of, 508. d ; 
. Descartes. Modern physics indebted to him for most of their 
improvements, os. ee - 

esign. one of the parts of painting, 389. 


Dialeectics, or logic, what the aacient philosophera thought 


of it, 566. 

Diascoridce, physician of Anazarba, 591. F 

Diatonic, one of the three speciea of the music of the an- 
cients, 406, 

Digest, 577. 

Dinarchus, Greek orator, 509. 

Dinocrates, architect, 378... 

Diodorus Siculus, Greek histerian, 489. 

1 ee gee philosopher, 555. 

iogenes Laertins, Greek historian, 494. . 

ay architect of Rhodes, rewarded by his country, 


ion Cassius, Greek historian, 494.. 
pee of Hallicarnassus, hia history, and other works, 
Dionysius the Thracian, Greck grammarian, 450. 
Discipline, military. In what manner the Greeks observed 
jt. 435. how strictly maintained among the Romans, ib. 


Dodart, M., his exact calculation of ali the notes and half 


notes of a comman voice, 448. , te 
Demitian, Domitian’ edict in respect te vines. 356. Domitian 
treated as a god by Quintilian, 535. his death, 536. 
Donatus, famous grammarian, 437. |, 
Doric order of architecture, 374. aod ib. 
Draco, legislator of Athena, 460. 
Drace, son of Hippocrates, 591. 


E. 
Ecirpses, at what time the ancients first knew the causes of, 


Education. Wise maxim ef a philosopher concerning the ed- 
or of children, 590. 

lectrum, or white ee S00s eae bes 

Elegy: derivation of that word: ita definition, 464, 

loquence, definition of, 503. i ; 
Smpedocles, of Agrigentum, Pythagorean philosopher, his 
opiniena concerning the nature of the Divinity, 581. 

£namel, painting in, 392. : 

Enharmonic, kind of music amongst the ancienta, 406. 

Ennius, poet, 466. and historian, 4 

Finthusiasm of Lyric Poetry, 463. : e 

Ephesus, famous temple built there in honour of Diana, 376. 

Kpic poem, of all poems the most difficult, 473. 

Epicurus, philosopher. His bir th, 504. he teaches grammar 
betore he devetes himself to philesophy, 450. he settles at 
Athens, and epens a school of philosophy, 564. system of atoins 
placed in reputation by this philosopher, 585. his opinions of 
ihe summum bonum, or supreme good of man, 570. and of the 
formation of the world, 582. death of Epicurus, 564, 

Epigram, kind of poem, ita qualities, 465, 

_Erasistratus, physician, famous for his address and penetra- 
tion in discovering the cause of Antiochus’s sickness, 091. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, keeper of the Alexandrian library, 

extent of his knowledge and erudition, 449. 453. 601, ib. 
ee investor of medicine, 589. his knowledge occa- 
sions his being ranked in the numher of the gods, ih. 

Eubulides, 

Euclid of Megara, founder of the 
deur to hear Socrates, ib. ? . 

odocia, or Athenais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, ia 
ranked among the poets, 462. 

FEudoxus, astronomer, 600. 
| Eunapius, Greek historian, 495. 5 

Euphorion of Chalcis, Greek poet, 461. ‘ 

Eupolis, comic poet, 462. : 5 

Enustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, Greek grammarian, 


451. 
Eutropiua, Latin histerian, 504. 


hilosepher of the Megarean sect, 043, - 
egarean sect, 548. his ar- 


PF, 

Faptus Prcror (Q.,) Latin historian, 496. A . 

Fables, author to whom the invention of them is aseribed, 
477, use of, in respect to the education of children, ib. 

Fescennine, satirical verses, 466. 

Fiaccus (Valerins,) Latin poet, 480. 

Flacens (Verrins,) Latin grammarian, 45). 

Flax, description and use of that plant, 495, 

Florus, Latin historian, 503. 

Fortifieations of the ancients, 439. 

Fortunalus, Latin poet, 484. 

Fosses, ditches of fortifications, how filled up, 443. 

Freedmen, their credit under bad emperers, 926. , 

Freinshemius, ohligation, the world has to him_for his sup- 
PT Ua) the lost parts of Livy’s and Quintua Curtiua’s hia- 
tories, 498, 

Friendship, fuodamental law of, 525. 


G. 

Gaten, famoua physician, his histery, 591. 

Galileo, modern astronomer, 601 

Gaasendi, modern astronomer, 601, i ' 

General. Conduct of the ancients in the choice of their gen- 
erals, 4)3. preliminary cares of a general, 425, &c. the suceces 
of ret depends principally on the gencral, $90. attention 

ou. 
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of the generals of the ancients in consulting the gods, and har- 
anguing their troups before battles, 431. : 

Genius, whether the moderns excel the ancients or not in 
this point, 439. 

Geography. The most famous geographers of antiquity, 603. 
countries known to the ancients, (U4. wherein the modern ge- 
ographets excel the ancients, ib. F ‘ 

Geometry. People to whom the invention of that, science ia 
attributed, 595. divisiun of geometry into speculative, ib. and 
practical, 596. famous gcometricians of antiquity, ib. revelu- 
tion (almost total,) in geometry, 597. 

Gesture of the theatre, porn posed and reduced to notes, 409, 
division of gesture (or action) and declamation (or speaking) 

etween two actors,ib. | | 

Cl mouth of the windpipe that ferms tones and seand, 


Gniphon, Latin grammarian; 447. a. 

Gold, different manners of finding it, 364. Gold found in riy- 
ets, ib. gold found in the howels of the earth, ib, gold found in 
mountains by throwing them dowo, ib. reaseng why geld hag 
been preferred to other metals, 365. _, 

Galden house of Nero, description of it, 3&0, B 

Good, summum bonum: opintona ot the ancient philesophera 
ee the supreme good, 568. opinions of Epicurua, 371. of the 
stoics, ib. of the peripatetica, 973. 

Good man: contrast between a good man under a luad of 
ane oud a wicked man in the highest affluence and geod for- 
une, 57d. 

Gothic order of architecture, 375. x 
pe ecchh, they distinguished themselves by their eleqnences 


Grammar, what it is, 447. what gave birth to it, 252. how 
much in honour amnngst the ancients, 461. 553. it turns upon 
a principles, ib. Greeks and Latina famous in this way; 449. 


softatian, gratitude of that emperer to his preceptor Auson- 
Graving. See Engraving. 
. Greece, 383. Greeks, ib. Sainte! 389. philosophy, 545. med- 


icine, 089, 
eeu (St.,) of Nazianzum, ranked anionest the Greek po- 


Gryllus, son.ef Xenophon, dies gloriously in the battle of 
Mantinma, 547. s 

Gueric CAND de,) consul of Magdeburg; inventor of the air- 
pump, 589, 


H. 
Haraneve. Custom of the ancients to harangue their troops 
eae ceameieltcMteciaieeaho fret d : * 1 ‘ 

atvey, English doctor, whe firet discovered the circulation 
of the blood, 595. 

Hecateus of Abdera, Greck grammarian, 449... 

Heraclitus, philosopher, founder of the sect which bears hia 
name, 562. misanthropy of that philosopher, ib. 

Hermogenes, Greek rheterician, 528, 

Herodian, Greek historisn, 495. 

Herodicus, physician, 50. i . 

Herodotus, Greek histurian, his brother, 484. time when ho 
begins to write, ib. applauses which he received at the Olym- 
Dic games on reading his history there, ib. his retreat to Thuri- 
um, where he ends hia days. ib, 

Herophilus, physician, 590, 

Hesiod, Greek poet, 460. 

Hesychius, Greek grammarian, 45). 5 

ipparchia, sister of Metrocles the erator, marries Crates 
the cynic, notwithstanding the opposition of her family, 595. 

Tlipparchus of Alexandria, astronomer, 601. . 

[lippocrates, famous physician, his birth, 590. his disinter- 
estedness, ib. his veneration tor the Divinity, ib. his death, ib. 

Hipponax, satiric poet, known by his verses against Bupalag 
and Athenis, 461. x . 

History, advantages to be derived from the study of history, 


_ Homer, famous poet, 460. Quintilian’a judgment_of Homers 
ib. Homer may be considered ag the most ancient of geograph- 


ers, t03. a 
L’ Hopital (Marquis doses done honour to geometry, 597. 
Horace, Latin poet, his birth, 473. his extraction, ib. his ed- 

ueation, ib. Maecenas admita him intuthe number of his frienda, 

eath o! Horace, 475. his mannera; ib. character of his 
works, ib, ” 
Hydrostatics, definition of, 599, z 
es Greek orator, 508, he dieg in a very tragical man- 
ners 1D. 


Isycus, Greek poet, 464. 4 E ee 

Infinites—Calculus—Differentials—Arithmetic of infinites of 
fluxions discevered, 597. P A 3 

Invalids, royal hoepital for invalids at Paria, 438. 

Tonic, sect of philosophers called the Ionic sect, 545. 

Tonic order of architecture, 374. P . 

Iron metal, 363. in what manner taken from the mines, ib. 

Isocrates, Greek orator; his birth, 507. his education, ib. 
school of elaquence opened by Isocrates at Athens, ib. his wen- 
derful discernment of the geniuses of his pupils, ib. hia love of 
piriuerapa public geod, 520. his death, ib. character of his 
style, 508. ene 

halic, sect of philosophers so called, 558. division of that 
sect into four other sects, 562. F 

Italy, feet of Europe : excellence of the wines of Italy, 350. 
product of the vines of Italy in Columella’a time, 306, 

Itinerary of Antoninus, G00. 


ds E ; 

JERUSALEM, city of Palestine, ia beaieged and taken by Titas 
Vespasian, 443, ‘ : 

Jew, surprising action of a Jew at the cee of Jotupat, 441. 
__ Josephus, Jew. Greek historian, 491. abridgment of hia lifes 
ib. character of the histnry composed by him, ib. é&c. 

Jubal, fe froeee inventor of music, 401. 

Julins Pollux, philologer, 457. 

upiter, on the satellites of, 602. . ' 

Jurisprudence, or knowledge of law, in particular of the Ro- 
man, or civil law, 576. 

Justin, Latin historian, 504. 

Justinian. the emperor. reforms the Roman law; 377. 

Juvenal, Latin poet, 478. 


‘ Law . 
Laserrus (Decimus,) Raman knight and poet, at Cesar’s re- 


queat, playa a part in one ore oe pieces, upon the stage,471, 
F 
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_ Lelius, Roman orator, how far he carried hia candour aod 
jntegrity, 5] 1. : a i 
.. Lamprias, Plutarch’s uncle, 492. his fine saying of himself, 


ib. 
gppneuaes reflections upon the progresa and alteration of, 

Law, civil, or Roman law—its beginnings, 576. it receives a 
new form under the emperor Justinian, 578, &c, 
Gees shouts of vines—profit made of them in Columella’s 

ime, 357. , i : 

Lemery, his knowledge in chemistry, 595. 

Leucippus, philosopher, 556. | 

Lever, Instrumeat in mechanies, 598. 

Jibanius, sophist, 543. ee 

Library (royal,) founded by Louis XIV., 458, 

Light-hause of Alexandria, 378. ‘ 

Lines of circumvallation and contravallation amongst the 
ancients. 441. ee : 

Livy, Titus, Latin historian, 497. 

Longinus, Greck rhetorician, 528. 

Lucan, Latin poet, 478. é F 4 

Lucian, philologer, 455. dream which he relates in the begin- 
ning of his works, ib. | . i ; 
_ Lucilius, Roman knight and poet, 469. the invention of satire 
is ascribed to him, th. 3 ie 4 Ae: 

Lucretius, Latin poet, 470. his opinion concerning religion 
and providence, ib. s i . 

Lucullus, his friendship for Antiochus, philosopher of the 
ancient academy,oo3. 

Lyexum, place of exercise at Athens, 549. 

Hycon, philosopher, 554 

Lyeurgus, Greek orator, 508. , 

Lynceus of Samos, Greek grammarian, 449. 
_ Lyre, musical instrument of the ancients, 406. ehange of that 
instrument in respeet ta the number of its strings, 1b. 

Lysias of Syracuse, Greek orator, 506, he carries Socrates 
a discourse for his defence, 507. character of Lysias’s style, ib. 

Lysippus, famous sculptor, 385. . 4 

Lysistratus, of Sicyon, sculptor to wham the invention of por- 
traits in plaster aod wax are aseribed, 3e2. 


acrobius, philologer, 457. 
agistrate, duty ot a, 579. : 
Man, Pliay’a description of man. 455. men are the same m 
allages, 459. | - - 
Manliug, L. gaing a vietory over the Carthaginians near Ee- 
noma in Sicily, 446. 
Martus described, 500. me e 
_ Marius Priscus, procousnl of Africa, is aceused of having sold 
justice, and even the lives of innocent persona, 516. he is ban- 
ished, ib. 
Marts French poet, 452. 
artial, Latin poet, 4¢0. ‘ 
Mathematies—extent of that seienec, 595. | 
Mansolus, king of Caria, honour paid to his memory by Ar- 
temisia hia wife, 378. 
Mecenas, sae of Augustus, and patron of the learned, 
474. character of Mecenas hy Patereulus, 501, 
echanics, definition and utility of mechanics, 598. 
ledals, difference between medals and coins. 367,. - 
Medicine, origin and antiquity of medicine, ScY. discoveries 
which have enriched modern physic, 53. 
Megarean sect of philosophers, 543. 
Meleager, Greek poet, 465. ’ e 
Memory, examples of persona of extraordinary memories, 


M. 
Mecrobras of war used by the ancients, 440. 
if 


Menander, comic poet, 462. change which he introduced in 
comedy, ib. 

Menecrates,. physician, 591, . 

Metempsychosis, opinion of the metempaychosis, 560. |. 

Microscope, invention of that instrumcaots and its utility, 


Mimnermus, Greek poet, 464. , 

WS of fron, 363. of copper or brass, ib, of gold, 364. of sil- 
ver, 366. 

Miniatore, kind of painting, 392. 2 

Mithridates, Paterculus’s deceription of that prince, 500. he 
made himself tamous for his skill in medicines, 50 

Modestinns (Werennius,) ancient civilian, 577. 

Moliere, Freneh poet, difference between him and Terence, 


Molo of Rhodes, famous rhetorician from whom Cicero re- 
ceived lessons. 530, 513. 

Montagne, French author, 452. __ ? Pe 

Moral philosophy, or Ethies—objecte of it, 568. opinions of 
the ancient philosophers coneerning the supreme good, or hap- 
pinessofman,ib. |, 

Mosaic, kind of painting, 392. 

Musa (Antonius,) physician to the emperor Augustus, 591. 

Music, its origin, 40]. authnrs who invented or improved 
music, 403. different kinds and measureaof the ancient musics 
405. manner of setting notes to airs or songs, 406. whether the 
modern music is to be preferred to the ancient, 407. parts of 
music peculiar to the ancients, 403. 

Myron, Atheniao sculptor, 380. 


Ne 
Navivs, Latin poet and historian, 466, 496. 
Nature, its effects, 487. 
Navigation, its origin, 444. 
Navy, naval affairs of the ancients, 444, 
Nazarius, Latin orator. 54 
Nemesianus, Latin poet, 481. , 
Nepos, Cornelius, Latin historian, 497. 
Newton (Sir Isaac.) Englieh philosopher, 5€8, 597. 
Nicander, Greek poet, 46). eae 
' Nobility. fine example proposed to the young nobility in the 
person of Cesar, 499. teh. 
Norbanus, Roman, accused af eedition, whom Antony the or- 
ator causcs to be ahsolved by the force of his eloquence, 511. 
Novelle, lawe of Justinian, 577. 


0. 
OxevisKs of Egypt, their utility, 600, 
Observatory built at Paris by order of Louis X1V., 601. 
Ode, kind of poem, 463. ; 
Officers, choice of them amongst the ancienta, 413. 
Onesicritns, philosopher and historian, becomes a disciple of 
Diogenes, 555, 
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ae a kind of agate, upon which the ancients engraved, 


Opilinus (Aurelius,) Latin grammarian, 451. 

Orator, quality most essential to an orator, 504. Greek ora 
tors, 506. Latin orators, 510. 

Ornaments, women naturally fond of them, 579. 

Orphens, musteian, 403. ae. ss g 
_. Ovid, Latin poet, abridgment of his life, 476. his banishment, 
ib. hig death and epitaph, ib. cbaracter of his poetry, 1b. 


Pacuvius. Latin poet, 466. . ? 
ee opinion of the ancient philosophers concerning paiu, 


., Painting, origin of painting, 389, different parts of painting, 
ib. of the true jn painting, 390. different kinds nf painting, 391. 
brief history of the most tamous painters of Greece, 393. 
Palemon Remming,) Latin grammatrian, 40]. 
Pamphilus, of Amphipolis, painter, 395. P 
Panegyric of Trajan, by Pliny the younger, 523. ancient pan- 
egyrics, 020. | 
anenns, painter, 393. 7 : 
Pantomime: art of the pantomimes amongst the ancients, 


Papinian, famous civilian, 577. his death, ib. 
Papirius coliccts the laws of the kings of Rome, 576. 
Pappus, of Alexandria, geametrician, 596. 
Parmenides, philosopher, his opinion concerning the natore 
ofthe Divinity, 50]. x . i 
_Parrhasins. famous painter, 394. he carries the prize of pain- 
ting against Zeuxis in a public dispute, ib. 
Parthenius, Greek poet, 461. 
Parthenon, temple of Minerva at Athens, 384, ~. 
Paterculue, Latin historian, 499, he excelled in deseriptions 
and charseters,ih, a 
Paulinus (Saint,) bishop of Nola, Latin poet, 482. 
Paulus (Julius Paulus,) civil] lawyer, 977. 
Pausias of Sicyon, painter, 399 
Pay of soldiers among the ancients, 421. : 
Pearls, kind of precious stone, 308. pear! fishery, ib. 
Pedestal, term of. architecture, 370, 
Pedianus (Asconins.) philolnger, 403, r . 
Pericles, Athenian, care that he takea ta cultivate hia mind 
by the study of the sciences, and by.exercising himself, in, elo- 
quenee, 506. he adorns Athens with magnificent buildings, 
d 


Peripateties, sect of philosophers, followers of Aristotle, 
553. cuinon of those philosuphers concerning the supreme 
good, 973. . ie 

Persius, Latin poet, 478 

Petronins, Latin poet, 479. 

Phedrus, Latin poet, freedman of Augustus, 477. 

Pharos, island of Alexat.dria, 378. 

Phidias, famous painter and Benton 383. 

. Philemon, comic poet, preferred by the Greeks to Menander 
in_hisown lifetime, 48). 

Philetas of Cos, grammarian and poet, 464. __ 

Philip of Thessalonica, coe and author of epigrama, 465. 

Philip of Acarnania, physician, known from the salutary 
drnught which he gave Alexander, oY] 

Philo, philosapher and rhetorician, 552. 

Philo, the Jew, Greek historian, 40. : . 

Philosophers, philosophy; definition of philosophy, 544. it 
consists of three parts, logie, ethics, and phystes, dbo. division 
of philosophy into two secta, the lonic and Italie, 545. lonie 
sect, th. it is divided into several other sects, 547, Cyrenaie 
sect, ib. Mregarean sect, 548. Eilean and Eretrian secta, ih. Ae- 
ndemic sects, ib. the ancient academy, ib. the middle aeade- 
my, 501. and the new academy, ib. Peripatetic sect, 503. Cynic 
sect, 554. Stoic sect, 5o6. Malic sect, 558. division of this sect 
into four otbers, 562. sect of Heraclitua, ib. seet of Democrituas 
1b. Sceptic or Pyrrhonic sect, 563. Epicurean seet, o64. gener 
al reflection upon the sects of philosophers, ib. opinions of the 
ancient phtlosophets upnn the Dialectics or Logic, 566. upoo 
morality or the Ethics, 568. upon the supreme good of man, ib. 
upon the virtues and duties of life, 573. upon the Metaphysics 
579. upon the existence SE ib. upon the nature.o 
the Uy 5d). upon eos 23. upon the formation 
of the world, 584. upon the nature of the soul, 0&6. upon the 
Ph ee ee nilol Te 

ilostratus, philologer, 457. . .. 
Tabi paren of Constantinople, and Greek historian, 


Phrynia, famous musician of antiquity, 404. 

Physics of the ancients, 5& i 

Pikes, offensive arms used by the ancients, 424. ; 

indsr, Greek Lyric poet, 464. character of his works, ib, 

Piso Fyael (L. Calpurnius,) is ranked among the Latin histo- 
rinns, 496, 

Planets, observations upon the, 599. , a 

Ep auiey monk of Constantinople, his collection of epi- 

rams, 465, i 
y Plato, philosopher of Athens, his birth, 549. he attaches him- 
self to Socrates, ib. he retires to Megara, to avoid the rage of 
the Athenians, 1h, Plato’s travels into Egypt, ib. Italy, ib. hig 
death, ib. his system of doctrine, ib, what he thought of the 
nature of the Divinity, 581. Plato’s fine thonght upon the for- 
mation of the world, 55. secret jealousy between Plato and 
Xenophon, 547. Plato’a hatred of Democritus, 503. meang 
which he used to reform his nephew Spensippus;s 900. Plato's 
writings give him a place amongst the grammarians, 449. and 
thetorietans, 526. , 

lautus, comic poet, 467. charaeter of his poetry and style, 


ib. 

Pliny the elder, philologer, 454. abridgment of his life, ib. sad 
accident by which he dies, ib. hia style, 455. his Natural Hig- 
tory, 1b. 6 ae 
ling the Younger, Latin orator, 914. hia application tostudy, 
517. by what degrees he attains_the first officea in the etate, 
515. occasions upon which he displays the force of his elo 
quence and indignation against opyiressors of the provinces, 
516. he is sent proecunaul into Pontus and Bithynia, 517. his lete 
ter to Trajan concerning the Christians, ib. Trajan’s answer 
upon that head, 58. Pliny’s return to Rome, ib, his death, ib. 
Pliny’e esteem for persons of merit and learning, 019, his liberal- 
ities, 520. his ionneent pleasures, 021. his ardour for reputa- 
tion and glory, 522. pane e which he pronounced upon Tra- 
jan, 523. Pliny’s ay e, oWb. . ay 

Plotius Gallus (Lucius,) Latin rhetorician, 529. | 

Plutarch, of Cheronea, Greck historian, 492. abridgment of 
his life, ib. his works, 493 
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Pneumatics. Origin of the LD 589. 

Poetry. Poets. Origin of poetry, 499. Greek pects, whe ex- 
celled in epic Perey: tragic poets, 462. comic poets, ib. 
iambic poets, ib. lyric poets, 4¢4. clegiac poets, 404. epigram- 
matic poets, 460. Latin poets divided into three ages, 406. 

Polemen, philosopher of the ancient academy, ol. 

Pollio, Lictin poet, 471. fe 

Pollux (Julius,) Greek grammarian, 451. |. . . 
Polybius, Greek historian, tis birth, 488. his education, ib. 
principal! works composed by Polybins, ib. ’ 

Polybius, physician, son-in-law and successor of Hippo- 
crates, 

Polyelctus, famous statuary, 385. 2 P 

Pelygnotos, famous painter, 393. ganereus action of his to 
the Atheniaus, ib. | 

Pompey, description of, hy Paterculus, 501. d 

Pomponius Marcellus (Marcus,) Latin grammarian, 451, 

Pomponins, civilisn, 577. 

Posidonius, stoie philosopher, 537. 

Posidonius, astrenomer and geographer, 600. 

Praxiteles, fameus sculptor of antiquity, 386. age 

Prayer of a victorious consul on his centering the capitol in 
ci prayer which Epictetus desired to make at his 

eath, 538. . 

Prisoners, ransom of them amenget the ancients, 434. 

Laeyicas: famons sophist, 542. his declamatien ef tilty drach- 
mas, 1b. 

Procresns, sophist. to whom the Romans crecteda statue, d41. 

Propertius, Latin poet, 477. 

Prosper (St.,) Latin poet, 483. s : 

Protagoras ef Abders, sophist, 542. singular lawsuit between 
Protagoras and one of his disciples, ih. opinion ef Protagoras 
concerning the Divinity, 580. the Athenians expel him their 
city, and cause his works to be burnt, 1b. ; : 

Protogenes, famous painter, 398. manner ef his first acquaint- 
ance with Apelles, 306. 

Provicions, of, for any army, 419. 

Prudentius, a Christian peet, 481. 

Ptolemy, celebrated astronomer and geographer, 601. 

Pablictus Certus, Roman senator, is excluded fram the con- 
eclship by Pliny’s remonstrances, 515, , 

etal ished amongst the troops ef the ancicnts, 


Purple, dye much esteemed by the ancients, 369, shell-fish, 
from which the purple dye was extracted, ib. ' 

Pyrcha, philosopher, chief of the sect. which bears his name, 
563. his methed of phiJosophizing, ib. his indifference, 504. 
maxim tangbt by him, ib. : 

Pythagoras, pnilesopher, 558. travels of, ib. he goes to Italy, 
and settles at Cretona, where he opens a schoo! ef eee ea 
509. noviciate of silence which he made his disciples observe, 
1b. wonderful change that his doctrine effected in Italy, and 
especially in Crotona, ib. his death, 561. hia opinion concerning 
the nature of the Divinity, 53]. his system of the metempsy- 
chosis, andchimeras, which he related of himself on that head, 
60, &c. wonders attributed to Pythagoras, 561. 

Pythcas, famous astronomer and gcographer, 600. 
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Q. 

Quinttiian, Latin rhetorician, 534, his birth, ib. means 
which he uses for acquiring eloquence, ib. he opens a schoo! of 
eloquence at Rome, 535. and at the same time exercises the 
function of an advocate, ib. he obtains the emperor’s permis- 
tion for quitting these two employments, ib. he loses one of his 
sons, ib. he hegins his /nstatuttones Oratorie, ib. Domitian con- 
fides the education of the two princecs his grand nephews to 

im, ib. his impious flattery of that emperor, ib. his grief for 
the fosa of his second son, 036. he finishes his work, the Jnst2- 
tutiones Oratorie, ib. the time of his death not known, 537. 
plan and character of Quintilian’s rhetoric, ib. method of in- 
structing oe his time, 538. 

Quiatus Curtius, Latin histerian, 503. 


R. 
Ram, description of the battering ram, 440. 
Rhetoric inscribed to Herennius, 532. : 
Rhetorician, the n:caning of that werd, 526. Greek rhetori- 
cians, ib. Latin rhetoricians, 528. 
hodope, famous courtesan, 463. 
Romans. military matters, 433, &c. navy of the Romans, 
445. magnificent idea of the grandeur and majesty of, the Roman 
empire, 455. Roman, or civil law, 576. ncerese of astronomy 
an Becere Diy amongst the Romans, 601. 
Rome, celebrated buildings at, 379. z 
_ Rusticus Arulenus, stoic philosopher, and Pliny’s master, 
ig put te death by Demitian’s order, 515. 


ish 

Sanrnus (Fabing,) ancient civilian, 577. 

Sacrohosro (John.) famous nstrenomer, 601. 2m P 

Sallust, Latin historian, 496. character ef bis writings, ib. 

Sappho of Mitylene, 463. |. 

Scwva, centurion, extraurdinary bravery of that Roman re- 
warded hy Cxsar, 437. |. akan P 

Sealiger, illustrious critic of his time, almost always singu- 
lar in his judgment, 478. 479. 496. 

Scentics, sect of philosophers so called, 456. 

Sculpture, different kinds of sculpture, 381. 5 é 

i LED favourite of Tiberins, 500. double portrait of Sejan- 
us. th. ae 

Sempronia, Roman lady, giecrption of her by Sallust, 496. 

Seneca. the rheturician. 532. difference between the phileso- 
pher Seneca and Cicero, of 4. 

Scneca, Latin poet, 478. . 

Senses, for what use the senses are given us, 569, 

Servius yee Honoratus,) philologer, 458. 
noe >jutatch's nephew, a philosopher ef great reputa- 

Inns. : . eras . * 

Ship, galley, veesel—ship-building of the ancients, 444, ship 
of enormous magnitude huilt by Ptolemy Philopator, 445 

Sidonius Apolfinaris. bishep of Clermont, Latin poet, 483. 

Sieges, method of forming sieges by the ancients, 439. 

Silence, severe noviciate ef silence imposed by Pythagoras 
upon his scholars, 509. 

Silius [talicus. Latin poet, 479. 

Silk, stuffs made of it, 370. 

Silver. mines of silver, 366. 

Simonides, Greek poet, 463, 464. 5 

Sling, instrument ef war used by the ancients, 424. i 

Society, justice and faith to engagements, public and pri- 
vate, the foundations of, 574. 


cumstance ef his life, 550. his intimacy with, 
ceeds his uncle in the school after h 


ofthis works, 469. 
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, Secrates applies himself te discredit the sophists in the opin- 
ion of the Athenian youth, 54% 


oldier. Levy ef soldiers, 416. their pay, 421. employment 


and exercises o! the soldiers in their canip, 42). punishments 
of soldiers who failed in their duty, 434. rewards granted to 
those who distinguished themselves iu battle, 1b. 


Solinus (Cains Julius.) philologer, 457. ; 
Sophists. Definition of the sophists, 540. extraordinary hon- 


eurs paid them by ali Greece, 541. they do not support their 
repatation long, 542. what hnally discredita them, 043. 


Sophocles, tra ag poet, 462. 7 ’ 
Sostratus, architect, builds the tower of Phares, 378. deceit 
ee Hees for engrossing the whole honour of that werk to 
imself, ib. — ae”. 
Soul, its nature, 586. its immertality, ib. 
ececcny ene of the greatest advantages of human natures 


Sneusippus, philosopher, Plate’s nephew, 549. particular cir 
Dion, ib. he suc- 
€ is death, ib. 

Stagira, city of. Macedenia, Aristotle’s country, destreyed by 
Philip, and rebuilt by Alexander, 554 

Staties, definition of that science, o21. 

Statius, Latin poet, 4c0. 

Stesichorus, Greek poet, 463. 

Stobeus (Johannes,) philo!oger, 458. a ? ; 
_ Stoics (sect, of,) 556. usual defect in their writings, ib, opin- 
ion of the stoics concerning the supreme good, 57}. their sys- 
tem concerning the formation of the world, 5c4. 585, 

Strato, philosopher, 554. his thought of the Divinity, 5&2. 

Suetonius, Latin historian, 503. ~ © 

Suidas, Greek grammarian, 4o!. . 

eee: Roman lady, placed in the number of the Latin po- 
ets, 43]. 

Sulpitius, Latin orator, 512. | eee 

Superiors designed for their inferiors, and not their infcriors 
for them, 574. | ; 

Swerds, offensive and defensive, 423. 

Sie ue: bishop of Ptelemais, ranked among the Greek poe 
eis, 402, 

Syrus (P.,) Latin poet, 471. 

Systems of the world, 587. 


aT 
Tacrtvs, Latin historian, 501. his worka, ib. character of 
his style, 5 


Telescope, glass for seeing remote objects, invention of the, 


Temples, famous ones of Greece, 379. . 
Terence, Latin poct, abridgment of his life, 468. character 
oliere and ‘J’erence compared, 478. 

‘erpander, poet-musician, 460. E 

‘Thales of Miletos, philosopher, founder of the lenic sect, 545. 
his travels, tb. his great progress in the sciences causes him to 

e placed in the number of the seven sages, ib. reasons that 
prevented him from marrying. ib. discovery ef Thales in as- 
UA DR his death, 546. hia thoughts concerning the Di- 
yinity, S 

Thales, Lyrie poet, 463. ; 

‘Thargelia of Miletus, courtesan, placed in the number of the 
sophieisy 541. : ti 

heatre, declamation or speaking in the theatre composed 

and set to notes, 4 ae A eg 

Themison, famous physician ef antiquity, 591. 

Themistios, famous sophist, 544. i ane 

Theodorus, ee of the Cyrenaic sect, 548. impious 
doctrine that he taught, 580. 

heodorus, Athenian, father ef Isocrates, 564. 

Theology of the ancients, oc0. | | p p y 

Theen of Smyrna, famous for his treatises upon arithmetic 
and algebra, 598. : ff 

‘Theophrastus, philosopher, Aristotle’s successor, 594. his 
dispute with an old woman of Athens in buying something of 
her, ib. wherein he made true happiness to consist, ib. what 
he thought of the nature of the Divinity, ib. his death, ib. 

Theramenes, famous rhetorician, 007. | 
i Thespis, Greek poet, considered as the inventor of tragedy, 


Vee 
Thessalns, physician, one.of the sons of Hippocrates, 591. 

_ Thucydides, Greet historian, his birth, 465, his taste fer po- 
lite learning, ib. he undertakes the histery of the Peleponnesi- 
an, war, ib. he is commanded to ge to the aid of Amphipolis, 
ib. the Athenians make it.a crime in him to have suffered that 
city to be taken, and banish him, ib. after twenty years’ ban- 
ishment he returns to Athens, ib. he works upon his history, 
ib. his death, ib, Thucydides and Herodotus compared, 406, 

Tibullus, Latin pect, 477. 
Tillage, 354. 2 Se ee 
Timanthes, famous painter of antiquity, 395. his painting of 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, ib. |, 
imochiaris, astronomer of antiquity, 601. 
‘Timotheus, poet-musician, 404. 
Timoxena, Plutarch’s wife, 493. ___, 5 
Tisias, Greek rhetorician and sophist, 526. 542. 
as UWsgpasian,) Roman emperer, besieges and takes Je- 
rusalem, ; 
T'emos, city nf Europe, upon the coast of the Euxine sea, 
place to which Ovid was banished, 476. 
Torricelli, mathematician, 5¢8. i 
Tortoise, machine of war used by the ancienta, 440. 
Tournefort, famous botanist, 594. , ae 
‘owers, moveable, used by the ancients in sieges, 441. 
Tragedy, poets that distinguished themselves in, 462. 

‘Trajan, decree of that emperor in respect to pleadere, 515. 
his answer toa letter of Pliny’s concerning the Christiana, 513. 
Trajan’s panegyric by Pliny the younger, &c. 523. 

Tribonian, famous civilian, 577. é 
Triumphs, 434, description of a Roman triumph, 437. 
‘Trogus Pompeius, Latin historian, 004. 
Trophies, erected by the ancients after a victory, 435. 
rue, in painting, wherein it consists, 390. 
Turenne (Marshal.,) his equity and piety, 493. 
uscan order of architecture, 
Tycho Brahe. famous modern astronomer, 601. , 4 
Tyrannion, Greek grammarian, 400. his care in collecting 
books, ib. Cicero’s esteem fur him, ih. , 
Tyrannion, Greek grammarian, disciple of the former, 459. 
yrtwus, Greek poet, 460. the Athenians give him to the 
Lacedemoenians to command them, ib, character of his poetry. 


ib. ‘ 
Tzetzes, Greek grammarian, 401. 
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U. 
OLPIAN. civilian, 577. 
Universe, what the. ancients understood by that word, 584. 


Vv. 
Varro.(M. Terentius,) philologer, 453. : 
pT physician, is the first that set anatomy in a 
clear light, 595. 5 J 
Veapatius (Amertcus,) continues the discoveries of Colom- 
bos, and gives his name to the new world, 604, | 
ER of the, 354. profit made of 1t in Colnmella’s 
ime, N. 1b. 356. a : A i 
Virgil, Latin_poet, his birth, 472. his works, ib. he, introdu- 
ces Horace to Mwcenas, 473. his death. 474. Quintilian’s dis- 
tinction between Virgil and Homer, 460. 
Virginius, Rufus, i the younger’s guardian, 514. 
Virtue, fine maxims of, 575. 
Vitruvius, architect, 374. 


W. Z 
Wak, undertaking and declaring of war by the ancients, 412, 
preparations of war, 419, &c. : 
icked man, contrast between a wicked man in the most 
splendid condition and a good man, under the greatest misfor- 
tunes, O75. 
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Wills, custom of the Roman soldiers to mak their wills be- 
fore a battle, 434, ; E 

World, farmation of the, 584. system of the stoics and epicu- 
Teans concerning the formation of the, ib. &c. Plato’s thought 
on the same, 025... 

Writing, its utility, 448. 


Xe 
XENOCRATES; Philo 590, his character, ib. his disin- 
terestedness, ib, his poverty, 1b. his thoughts concerning the 
nature of the Divinity, 581. his death, dal. Ps 
enophanes, philosopher, his thoughts concerning, the 
patore of the Divinity, 581. his astronomical speculations, 


Xenophon, historian and philosopher, 487. his birth, ib. he 
retires to Corinth, 547. he dies there, ib. works of Xenophon, 
487. character of his style, ib. : Sa 4 

Xiphilinos, patriarch of Constantinople, epitomizer of Dion 
Cassius, 495. 


Zi oe: 
, Zeno, philosopher, founder of the stoic sect, 556. his opin- 
ions concerning logic, 6G. his theology. 906. his death, 031. 
Zeuxis, famous painter of antiquity, 394. 


THE END, 
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